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AMERICAN  PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


Ix  preparing  for  the  press  this  seventh  American  edition  of  the 
"Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence"  the  editor  has,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Taylor,  enjoyed  the  very  great  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  the  author's  larger  work, 
"The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  which  is 
now  read}'  for  publication  in  London.  This  has  enabled  him  to 
introduce  the  author's  latest  views  upon  the  various  topics  discussed, 
which  are  believed  to  bring  the  work  fully  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  notes  of  the  former  editor.  Dr.  Hartshorne,  as  also  the  nu- 
merous valuable  references  to  American  practice  and  decisions  by 
hi9  successor,  Mr.  Penrose,  have  been  retained,  with  but  few  slight 
exceptions:  they  will  be  found  inclosed  in  brackets,  distinguished 
by  the  letters  [H.]  and  [P.].  The  additions  made  by  the  present 
t'Jitor.  from  the  material  at  his  command,  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  pages ;  and  his  own  notes  are  designated  by  the  letter  [R.]. 

Several  subjects  not  treated  of  in  the  former  edition  have  been 
noticeil  in  the  present  one;  and  the  work  it  is  hoped  will  be  found 
m  merit  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  which  it  has  so  long  en- 
joyed  as  a  standard  authority. 

Philadelphia,  September,  1873. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   EIGHTH  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  the  press  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Manual  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  make 
a  few  changes  in  the  volume.  The  subjects  have  been  reduced  in 
ixtent  by  the  omission  of  the  details  of  cases,  which  now  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  the  large  work  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. Those  facts  only  are  retained  which  are  likely  to  be  of 
practical  utility  to  students  of  medicine  and  law,  as  well  as  to  junior 
medical  practitioners.  For  the  information  and  guidance  of  medi- 
cul  men,  two  chapters  on  evidence  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
(»t  medical  witnesses  have  been  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume,  and  some  medico-legal  subjects,  not  hitherto  treated  in  the 
previous  editions,  have  been  introduced.  Among  other  changes 
luav  be  noticed  the  introduction  of  numerous  engravings  represent- 
iiii:  the  crystalline  forms  of  poisons  and  the  apparatus  used  for 
their  detection.  From  the  additions  thus  made,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  edition  of  the  Manual  will  be  found  a  convenient  guidance  to 
me^lico-legal  practice. 

lo  St.  .James's  Terbace,  Regent's  Park: 
Jfay,  1866. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THB  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JHEISPRUDENCE. — MEDICAL  AND  MEDICO- 
LEO  AL  DUTIES. — INSPECTION  OP  BODIES  IN  DEATH  FROM  WOUNDS,  OR 
POISONING. USB  OF  NOTES. — MEDICO-LEGAL  REPORTS. — DYING  DECLA- 
RATIONS. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Forensic, 
Legal,  or  State  Medicine — may  be  defined  to  be  that  science 
^  which  teaches  the  application  of  every  branch  of  medical  knowl- 
\  edge  to  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  hence  its  limits  are,  on  the  one 
'  I  hand,  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other,  the  whole 
\^  range  of  medicine.  Anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  surgery, 
T^  cheuiistry,  physics  and  botany,  lend  their  aid  as  necessity  arises ; 
N^  antl  ill  some  eases  all  these  branches  of  science  are  required  to 
^  enable  a  court  of  law  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  on  a  con- 
ttrsteil  question  afieeting  life  or  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  bring,  as  far  as  possible,  within  a 
liniiteil  compass,  those  subjects  which  especially  demand  inquiry, 
and  which  more  particularly  concern  the  duties  of  the  educated 
physician  and  surgeon.  The  definition  above  given  necessarily 
implies  that  a  medical  jurist  should  have  a  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  profession,  a  large  range  of 
experience  and  the  rare  power  of  adapting  his  knowledge  and 
exjierience  to  emergencies.  He  should  be  able  to  elucidate  any 
difficult  medico-legal  question  which  may  arise,  and  be  prepared 
at  all  times  to  make  a  cautious  selection  of  such  medical  facts, 
and  a  proper  application  of  such  medical  principles,  as  may  be  ne- 
ces?*ary  to  enable  a  judge  to  place  the  subject  in  an  intelligible 
liirht  "before  a  jury,  ana  to  enable  a  jury  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
clusion. 

The  variety  of  subjects  of  which  a  medical  jurist  is  required  to 

have  knowledge  may  well  alarm  a  student,  and  lead  him  to  sup- 

UMe  that,  as   ne  cannot  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 

all    he  may    well  forego  the  labor  of  preparing  himself  in  any. 
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But  this  would  be  taking  an  erroneous  view  of  his  position.  This 
description  of  the  <juuHfioution3  necessary  to  constitute  a  normal 
wituesa  in  a  court  of  law  must  not  deter  him  from  entering  on  the 
study.  It  18  assuredly  beyond  the  mental  power  of  any  individual 
that  he  should  he  at  the  sarne  time  profoundly  versed  in  all  the 
principles  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  answer  all  possible  questions,  and  encounter  and  remove 
all  medical  difficulties  that  may  occur  during  the  trial  of  a  civil 
or  criminal  case.  All  that  the  law  expects  from  a  medical  nnin  is 
a  fair  average  knowledge,  not  merely  of  his  j»rofession,  hut  of  that 
wliich  falls  more  peculiarly  under  the  province  of  a  medical  wit- 
ness. There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  more  iierfeetly  a  man  has 
made  himself  master  of  his  profession,  the  better  will  he  be  iitted 
to  follow  the  principles  and  apply  himself  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence;  but  he  mnst  divest  himt^elf  of  the  notion  that 
tliese  principles  can  be  spontaneously  acquired,  or  that  they  are 
necessarily  derived  fn>m  the  study  of  those  isolated  branches  of 
medicine  upon  which  medical  jurisprudence  is  based.  The  mate* 
rials  for  the  medical  jurist  undoubtedly  exist  in  these  collateral 
sciences;  but  they  require  to  be  assorted^  selected^  and  moohled 
into  shape,  before  they  can  he  applied  to  any  useful  or  pmetical 
purpose. 

The  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are  distinct  from  those  of  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  ;  the  latter  looks  only  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
or  accident  and  the  saving  of  life  ;  but  the  object  of  the  former,  in 
a  large  j»roportion  of  cases,  is,  whether  in  reference  to  the  living 
or  dead,  to  aid  the  law  in  fixing  on  the  [terpetrator  of  a  crime,  or 
to  rescue  an  innocent  i»ei^on  from  a  fnlsely  imputed  crime,  Tims 
be  may  be  required  to  determine  whether,  in  a  particular  case,  tlie 
cause  of  deatli  is  natural  or  violent;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  nuike  an  entirely  new  ap|>lication  of  liis 
professional  knowhi'dge.  He  has  now  the  ditficult  task  of  making 
a  selection  from  those  parts  of  the  medical  sciences  which  bear 
upon  the  legal  pro<"*f  and  development  of  crime. 

8ome  members  of  the  profession  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
medico-legal  practice  as  an  uuneceesary  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties  ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  been  long  engagetl  in  practice, 
who  have  not  found  themselves  occasionally  placed  in  situations 
of  difficulty  from  the  accidental  occurrence  of  eases  demanding 
medico-legal  investigation,  A  medical  man  is  summoned  to 
attend  a  person  laboring  under  the  etteets  of  poison  criminally 
administered,  but  at  the  time  ho  may  have  no  knowledge  or  even 
suspicion  that  poison  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  In  spite  of 
the  best  treatnjcTtt,  death  ensues  ;  here  tlie  functions  of  the  medi- 
cal man  end,  and  those  of  a  njcdical  witness  begin.  It  is  utterly 
impossil*Ie  that  be  can  now  avoid  giving  evidence,  or  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility on  another — the  law^  will  iuf^ist  upon  his  ap}iearance, 
first  in  the  court  of  the  coroner,  and  afterwards  at  the  Assizes.  It 
will  here  be  assumed  that  as  a  registered  member  of  the  profession 
he  is  fully  competent  to  answer  every  question  put  to  him  by 
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judge  and  oonnsel  relative  to  the  general  effects  of  poisons ;  the 
qoantity  required  to  destroy  life ;  and  the  time  within  which  a 
poison  may  prove  fatal.  It  may  be  objected  to  his  evidence,  that 
the  deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  disease,  and  not  from 
poison,  in  which  case  the  cross-examination  will  lead  to  a  searching 
inquiry  into  all  those  diseases  which  resemble  poisoning  in  their 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  as  well  as  the  means  of 
making  a  certain  distinction  between  them ;  and  the  fallacies  to 
which  the  chemical  processes  for  the  detection  of  poison  are  liable. 
On  another  occasion,  a  medical  man  may  be  called  to  render  assist- 
ance to  one  who  has  been  stabbed  in  a  quarrel,  and  who  speedily 
dies  from  the  wound.  The  office  of  the  surgeon  here  ceases,  while 
that  of  the  medical  jurist  commences.  He  must  now  be  prepared 
to  answer  numerous  questions,  all  bearing  upon  the  legal  proof  of 
crime,  all  necessary  in  law,  although  apparently  superfluous  in 
surgery.  Thus  he  may  be  asked  to  state  the  precise  characters  of 
a  wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  of  a  man  soon  after  death ;  and 
by  what  means  a  particular  wound  was  inflicted  ?  Was  it  homi- 
cidal, or  accidental  ?  The  amount  of  blood  lost  ?  Whether  the 
)>erson  could  have  moved,  or  jierformed  any  act  after  receiving  it  ? 
Are  certain  red  spots  found  upon  his  clothes,  or  upon  a  knife  be- 
longing to  him,  owing  to  effused  blood  or  other  causes  ?  Whether 
any,  and  what  statements  were  made  by  the  dying  man,  and  what 
were  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made  ?  It 
need  hardly  be  observed  that  questions  of  this  nature  are  rarely 
noticed,  except  in  a  cursory  manner,  bv  professors  of  chemistry  and 
sarsrery,  and  a  medical  man  is  not  likely  to  acquire  the  means  of 
answering  them  by  intuition.  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  our- 
selves as  living  in  a  civilized  state,  in  which  the  detection  and 
pnnishraent  of  crimes  against  life  and  profjerty  are  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  their  importance. 
Unlo^  a  witness  is  able  to  return  answers  to  these  questions  when 
a  public  necessity  occurs,  a  guilty  man  may  escape  punishment, 
while  an  innocent  man  may  be  condemned.  He  may  thus  most 
seriously  injure  his  own  reputation,  for  it  is  certain  that  his  quali- 
fications as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  general  practitioner,  however 
great,  will  not  shield  him  from  general  reprobation. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are 
of  a  highly  responsible  nature  and  of  great  importance  to  society, 
while  the  cases  which  call  them  into  exercise  are  of  purely  acciden- 
tal occurrence.     A  medical  practitioner  who  thinks  himself  secure 
in  the  most  retired  corner  of  the  kingdom,  is  liable  to  find  himself 
saddenlj  summoned  as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  to  answer  questions 
which  iterhapB  during  a  long  period  of  practice  he  had  been  led  to 
T^^ard  as  unimportant.     Under  the  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sitie  that  be  can  avoid  exposing  his  deficiencies,  and  the  final  ques- 
tion will   he.  Have  you  ever  attended  to^  or  thought  of  these  siihjeds 
h^fnre  f     A   negative  answer  to  this  question,  while  it  commonly 
brintrs  with    it  public  censure,  will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the 
actjuittal  of  the  accused,  in  spite  of  strong  presumptions  of  guilt. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  overdrawing  this  picture  ;  its  truth 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those  who  bave  been 
a  few  years  engaged  in  j»ractiee.  The  records  of  our  courts  of  law 
contain  many  unfortuoute  exposures,  which  niiL^^bt  have  been  easily 
avoided,  had  the  witnesses  only  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  to  them  while  students,  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject ;  but  they  had  unreflectingly  acted  on  the  principle, 
that  medical  jurisprudence  was  a  dry,  dull,  and  useless  study,  and 
that  the  practice  of  it  was  remote  and  speculative.  This  feeling  is, 
however,  fast  disappearing.  Those  who  have  been  comjjelled  by 
circurastanccB  to  give  their  attention  to  it,  have  in  subsequent  casea 
taken  care  to  prepare  tbemselvas  for  the  ordeal  through  which 
every  medical  witness  must  pass. 

Some  medical  men  who  have  treated  legal  medicine  with  in- 
difference liave  occasionally  ventured; to  act  as  witnesses,  tbinking 
that  tlie  subjects  on  which  they  were  likely  to  be  examined  were 
so  little  known  to  judge  and  counsel,  that  even  hazardous  or  rash 
statements  would  escsipe  observation :  such  witnesses,  however,  have 
often  found  to  their  cost  that  they  were  laboring  under  a  fatal 
delusion.  Various  circumstances  have  led,  in  recent  times,  to  the 
acquisition  of  much  medico-legal  knowledge  by  lawyers,  especially 
in  relation  to  questions  connected  with  wounds,  child-murder  and 
poisoning,  and  they  are  not  slow  in  detecting  and  ex|H>8ing  a  mere 
pretender  who  attempts  to  shelter  himself  by  vague  or  evasive  state- 
mcnts  and  technical  language.  Another  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind :  there  are  few  counsel  engaged  in  any  civil  or  criminal  case 
of  importance,  who  do  not  take  care  to  fortify  themselves  under 
medical  advice,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  views  of  standard 
medical  writers  on  the  sul>ject  in  dispute  ;  and  with  these  works 
before  them  and  with  their  proverbial  acifteness,  he  most  indeed  be 
a  clever  witness  who  can  succeed  in  passing  off  an  erroneous  or 
evasive  answer  to  a  medico-legal  question. 

It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  members  of  the  medical  i>rofession 
that  they  are  the  woi^st  witnesses  on  matter's  of  fact  and  opinion. 
I  believe  this  to  be  an  unmerited  censure.  Those  who  are  ready  to 
made  this  charge  overlook  the  number,  complexity  and  difficulty 
oi  the  questions  wliich  are  |>ut  to  medical  men  compared  with  those 
put  to  other  witnesses.  They  also  forget  that  medical  men  are 
much  more  frequently  summoned  ae  wntnesses  than  the  members  of 
the  two  other  learned  i>rofession8.  Tlieir  evidence  obtains  much 
greater  publicity,  and  is  necessarily  exposed  to  a  wider  circle  of 
criticism.  The  fact  is,  that  good  and  bad  witnesses  ai'e  to  be  met 
with  in  every  jirofession,  and  under  equal  conditions  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  one  would  furnish  a  greater  number  of  incompe- 
tent witnesses  than  another.  It  is  certainly  the  fault  of  medical  men 
that  they  are  not  genemlly  prepared  for  the  questions  which  are 
likely  to  arise  in  a  case  on  wliich  they  know  they  will  be  required 
to  give  evidence.  This  want  of  preparation  frequently  applies  to 
facts  as  well  as  to  opunions.  Thus,  in  refercnee  to  a  case  on  which 
a  cliarge  of  murder  or  manslaughter  may  be  ultimately  founded,  a 
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medical  man  who  is  called  in  omits  to  observe  many  circumstances, 
because  at  the  time  they  appear  to  him  to  have  little  importance, 
although  at  the  subsequent  trial  he  may  find,  to  his  dismay,  that 
they  actually  become  the  turning  points  of  innocence  or  guilt. 
Medical  observation  as  a  result  of  professional  habits  is,  on  these 
occasions,  in  general  confined  to  only  one  set  of  circumstances — the 
lecognition  and  treatment  of  accident  or  disease ;  but  medico-legal 
observation  should  take  a  much  wider  range  than  this,  and  should 
be  directed  to  all  the  surrounding  facts  and  incidents  of  a  case. 
The  essential  difterence  in  the  two  Kinds  of  practice  is,  that  circum- 
stances which  are  of  no  interest  in  a  medical  or  surgical  point  of 
view,  are  often  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance  in  legal  medi- 
cine. It  is  obvious,  that,  if  they  are  not  observed  by  a  medical  wit- 
ness when  he  is  first  summoned  to  the  injured  person,  whether 
dyin^  or  dead,  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to  meet  niany  of  the 
questions  which  must  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  The  non- 
observance  of  these  facts  is  a  serious  evil,  and  often  carries  with  it, 
although  unjustly,  an  imputation  of  professional  ignorance. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to  cultivate  a 
faculty  of  minute  observation  of  medical  and  moral  circumstances. 
This,  when  combined  with  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  law 
requires  as  evidence,  will  enable  him  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  all  the  scientific  questions  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  a  case.  The  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  surgeon.  A 
learned  judge  on  one  occasion  remarked  that  "a  medical  man^  when 
he  sees  a  dead  body^  should  notice  everything. ^^  Undoubtedly  he 
should  observe  everything  which  could  throw  a  light  upon  the 
production  of  wounds  or  other  injuries  found  upon  it.  It  should 
not  be  left  to  policemen  to  say  whether  there  were  any  marks  of 
blood  on  the  dress  or  on  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  or  on  the  furni- 
ture in  the  room.  The  dress  of  the  deceased  as  well  as  the  body 
should  be  always  closely  examined  on  the  spot  by  the  medical 
man.  The  importance  of  this  precaution  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
certain  case  in  which  a  man  just  escaped  committal  on  what  would 
have  proved  a  false  charge  of  murder,  by  reason  of  the  examina- 
tion of  an  article  of  dress  accidentally  produced  at  the  adjourned 
ioquest. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  frequently  omitted  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  omission  may  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience, 
if  not  to  a  failure  of  justice.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  dead  body, 
no  obeervation  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  visit  whether  it  or  any 
part  of  it  is  cold  or  warm ;  whether  the  limbs  are  cold  and  rigid, 
or  cold  and  pliant.  In  a  medical  and  surgical  view  these  condi- 
tions of  the  body  are  of  no  importance  whatever,  but  medico- 
legallr,  if  the  facts  are  observed,  they  may  enable  a  witness  to 
lEpeak  with  greater  or  less  probability  on  the  time  of  death:  this 
Biav  make  all  the  difierence  between  the  acquittal  and  conviction 
of  a  rtersoii  charged  with  murder.  The  case  of  Gardner^  elsewhere 
rtlated    will  show  the  importance  of  observations  of  this  kind. 
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It  inay  Btimulate  the  nttention  of  a  medical  pmctitioner  in 
reference  to  tliese  inqtiiriefl  \(  he  m  informcMl  that  tire  great  art  of 
coiih.^el,  wlio  defetnl  [►ei'sons  ehfiri^ed  with  iiiunler  or  maii^hiuii^hter^ 
eoTisists  ill  endeavoritig  to  discover  wimt  lio  oniitted  to  do.  Al- 
though eonietimes  the  omission  may  he  really  of  no  medical  irn- 
portanee  whatever,  yet  it  is  usually  placed  before  the  jury  in  aueh  a 
strong  light  tliat  the  accused  obtains  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  The 
omission  may  lie  attributed  to  professional  ignorance,  or,  what  ia 
woi'se,  to  professional  bia?? — ^a  determination  to  find  proofs  of  guilt 
against  the  '*'unha|»py  prisoner  at  the  bar'— when  the  fact-s  might 
be  innocently  explained  by  a  want  of  experience  ou  the  part  of  the 
witness  in  dealing  with  cma^  of  this  nature. 

Before  any  inquiry  is  instituted  by  a  magistrate  or  coroner,  and 
before  any  suspicious  circumstances  have  come  to  light,  a  medical 
man  may  be  summoned  to  a  pei^on  dying  from  the  cfFects  of  a 
woundj  or  from  the  secret  administration  of  poison*  The  dying 
jK^raon  may  make  to  him  a  deehiration  or  ^^taternent  as  to  the  eir- 
cumstances  under  whieli  tlie  wound  was  inflicted  or  the  poison 
administered :  he  may  also  mention  tlie  names  of  the  person  or 
j>ersonH  concerned  in  the  assault  or  the  administration.  Thie^/y/w^ 
fJedfiralfon  or  statement,  according  to  tbe  circumstances  under 
which  it  ia  made,  may  become  of  material  imiK>rtance  in  tbe  prose- 
cution of  a  party  charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter.  It  is 
therefore  proper  that  a  jiraetit toner  should  observe  and  make  notes 
of  the  exiwt  eondiHon  of  the  patient;  wlietlier,  when  he  makes  the 
etatement,  be  is  under  the  conviction  or  belief  that  he  is  dying. 
It  lias  Iteen  thought  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
wuunded  rnan  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery  i  I>ut  as  a  learned  judge 
has  justly  remarked,  it  is  very  JiiRcult,  if  not  imjjossible,  to  say  on 
these  occasions,  when,  if  ever,  tlie  feeling  of  hope  completely  deserts 
a  man.  It  is  euflicient  for  all  legal  purixises,  if  he  expi'esses  his 
belief  that  he  is  dying. 

Hence,  when  the  case  is  likely  to  prove  tatal,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  medical  ma!i  to  warn  the  patient  in  tbe  presence  ot'his  rela- 
tives or  friends,  of  his  datigerous  condition.  If  the  wound  or 
poison  is  not  likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatal,  the  attendance  of  a 
magistrate  to  take  down  the  statement  in  due  legal  form,  would 
relieve  the  medical  man  of  all  responsibility.  Shoubl  any  state- 
ment, however,  be  made  to  him  untler  these  circumshinees,  it  is 
his  duty  to  make,  on  the  spot,  a  note  of  the  words  actually  used. 
There  should  be  no  paraphrase  or  translation  of  them,  but  they 
should  be  the  ipsissima  tferba  of  the  dying  man.  It  is  not  for  the 
witness,  but  for  the  court,  to  interpret  what  is  thus  stated.  A 
medical  man  on  these  occasions  should  not  reiider  himself  ofKcious 
in  extmcting  information.  lie  may  receive  that  which  is  voluntas 
rily  uttered^  and,  either  immediately  or  on  the  e^irliest  jKissiblo 
op[»ortunity,  write  down  the  statement  as  it  was  made.  Any 
question  should  be  Bimply  contineii  to  the  piirfK)«e  of  explaining 
what  may  appear  to  him  to  be  ambiguous,  or  contradictory  in  tho 
declaratioti  itself. 
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In  reference  to  persons  who  have  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds, 
poison^,  or  other  violent  causes,  the  initiatory  proceedings  connected 
with  the  inquiry  usually  take  place  in  the  court  of  the  coroner ; 
and  unless  the  medical  man  in  attendance  is  supposed  to  be  impli- 
cated by  maltreatment,  or  otherwise  in  the  death  of  the  person, 
the  duty  of  making  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  devolves 
upon  him.  He  may  not  have  seen  the  person  while  living ;  and 
in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should  give  his  attention 
to  those  circumstances  which  may  be  of  importance  in  the  fotore 
inquiry.  He  should  note  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  :  1.  The 
exact  time  of  death,  if  known,  and  thus  determine  how  long  a 

Seriod  the  person  has  survived.   2.  The  attitude,  position,  and  con- 
ition  of  the  body.    3.  The  state  of  the  dress.    4.  All  surrounding 
objects.     Any  bottles,  paper-jiackets,  weapons,  or  spilled  liquids 
lying  about  should  be  collected  and  preserved,  and  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  body  of  deceased  should  be  noted.     5.  Any 
vomited  matters  near  the  deceased  should  be  collected.    In  making 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  the  following  additional 
points  should  be  attended  to :    6.  The  external  appearance  of  the 
body,  whether  the  surface  is  livid  or  pallid.     7.  i^  ote  the  state  of 
the  countenance.     8.  Note  all  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  or 
discomposure  of  the  dress,  marks  of  blood,  etc.     9.  The  situation, 
form  and  direction  of  all  wounds  should  be  accurately  noticed. 
10.  The  presence  or  absence  of  warmth  or  coldness  in  the  legs, 
arms,  abdomen,  mouth,  or  armpits.     11.  The  presence  of  cadaveric 
rigidity  in  any  part  of  the  body.     To  give  any  value  to  the  two 
last-mentioned  characters,  it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to 
observe  the  nature  of  the  floor  on  which  the  body  is  lying,  whether 
the  body  is  clothed  or  naked,  young  or  old,  fat  or  emaciated. 
These  conditions  create  a  difference,  in  respect  to  the  cooling  of 
the  body  and  the  access  of  rio^idity.     12.  If  found  dead — When 
was  the  deceased  last  seen  living,  or  known  to  have  been  alive  ? 
13.  Xote  all  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  suicide  or 
murder.     14.  The  time  after  death  at  which   the   inspection  is 
made.     15.  Observe  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera.     If  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  found  inflamed,  the  seat  of  imflam- 
matioii  should  be  exactly  specified ;  also  all  marks  of  softening, 
ulceration,  eft'usion  of  blood,  corrosion,  or  perforation.     The  sto- 
mach should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  separate  vessel^  ligatures 
l»eing  applied  to  the  two  ends.    If  cut  open  for  examination  at  this 
jieriod.  this  should  be  performed  in  a  clean  dish,  and  with  such 
care  that  none  of  the  contents  are  lost,  or  are  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  contents  of  the  intestines.     16.  The  contents  of  the  stomach, 
if  this  organ  is  opened  during  the  inspection,  should  be  collected 
iu  a  clean  graduated  vessel:    notice,  a,  the  quantity;  6,  the  odor 
trie<l  by  several  persons ;  ^,  the  color ;  d^  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  ; 
^  presence  of  blood,  mucus,  or  bile ;  /,  presence  of  undigested  food ; 
and  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  the  presence  of  farina- 
ceous matters  (bread)  would  be  indicated  by  the  addition  of  iodine 
water,  if  the  contents  were  not  alkaline — of  fat,  by  heat ;  ^,  other 
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Bfiecial  characters.  17.  The  contents  of  tlie  duodenum  Bbould  be 
separately  collected,  ligatures  beiiiir  applied  to  it*  18.  Ul)aerve  the 
state  of  the  large  intestines,  esj)€eklly  the  rectum,  and  note  the 
condition  of  their  contents.  The  discovery  of  harxlcned  feces  in 
tlie  rectum  would  f»rove  that  purging  had  not  existed  recently 
before  death.  19.  The  state  of  the  windpipe,  throat,  and  gullet, 
whether  there  are  in  these  parts  any  foreign  eubstanecs,  or  marks 
of  inflammation  and  corrosion.  This  is  of  essential  importance,  as 
it  throws  a  light  upon  a  variety  of  questions  which  may  arise 
respecting  death  by  autfocation  from  nteehanieal  causes,  or  the 
nature  of  a  substance  swallowed.  20.  The  state  of  the  lungs  and 
heart ;  all  morbid  changes  noted.  -L  The  state  of  the  bram  and 
spinal  marrow.  22.  The  condition  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and 
genital  organs  should  be  examined^  as,  in  the  female,  poison  ha^ 
been  sometimes  introduced  into  the  systeio  by  the  vagina,  or 
woimds  have  been  inflicted  internally.  23.  The  liver  with  the 
gall-bhidder  sliould  be  removed  for  a  chemical  examination.  24. 
The  urinary  bladder,  with  any  fluid  ctuitained  io  it,  should  be 
removed  and  placed  in  a  separate  jar. 

Such  are  the  points  to  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
violent  deatli,  a  medical  j urist  should  gi%' e  liis  attention*  By  means 
of  these  data,  noted  according  to  the  particular  ease  to  whieli  they 
are  adapted,  ho  will  in  general  be  enabled^  without  difficulty,  to 
determine  the  probable  time  of  death,  and  the  actual  means  by 
wdiich  death  was  brought  about*  He  may  thereby  have  it  in  Iiis 
pjwer,  if  tlie  case  be  one  of  poisoning,  to  point  out  the  dish  or 
article  of  food  which  had  contained  the  poison,  and  to  throw  light 
upon  any  disputed  question  of  suicide  or  murder  in  relation  to  the 
decea?=ed.  Many  cases  of  death  from  wounds  or  poison  are  rendered 
obscure,  owing  to  these  points  not  having  been  attended  to  in  the 
first  instance. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  dotailB  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  performing  an  inspei'tion.  The  only  essential 
points  in  addition  to  thttse  above  mentioned  are,  1.  To  examine 
all  the  impoi'tant  organs  for  marks  of  natorul  dinease ;  and  2»  To 
note  down  any  unusual  pathological  appeurancfS,  or  abnormal  de- 
viations ;  although  tliey  inay  at  ttie  time  appear  tt»  have  no  bearing 
on  the  canse  of  death.  It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  on  these*  occa- 
sions, that  the  body  is  insjiected,  not  merely  to  show  that  the 
person  has  died  from  poison,  but  to  prove  that  he  has  not  died  from 
any  natural  cause*  Medical  ivractitioners  commonly  give  tlieir  at- 
tention exclusively  to  the  fli-st  point ;  whiie  lawyers,  who  defend 
accused  parties,  ver}'  properly  direct  a  most  searcliing  examination 
to  the  last*mentioned  point,  i.  e.  the  healthy  or  nnhealthy  state  of 
those  organs  which  are  essential  to  life.  The  usnal  causes  of  sud- 
den  death  have  tlieir  seats  commonly  in  the  brain,  the  heart  and 
its  great  ves.sels,  or  in  the  lungs.  Marks  of  ettusion  of  blood,  con- 
gestion, inflammation,  suppuration,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  should  be  sought  for  and  accurately  noted.  It 
Iius  also  been  recommended  thixi  an  examination  of  the  spinal 
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marrow  shoald  be  made.  If  the  cause  of  death  be  obscure  after 
the  general  examination  of  the  body,  there  is  good  reason  for  in- 
specting the  condition  of  this  organ. 

[In  medico-legal  cases,  involving  the  question  of  life  and  death, 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  cannot  possibly  be  too 
thoroagh  and  exhaustive  ;  the  omission  of  any  one  organ  is  a  radi- 
cal detect  This  is  well  illustrated  in  two  leading  cases  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  year  (1872),— that  of  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Wharton  charged  with  poisoning  General  Ketchum,  and  that  of 
Dr.  Paul  Schoeppe  charged  with  poisoning  Miss  Steinnecke.  In 
neither  case,  was  the  post-mortem  examination  sufficiently  com- 
plete. In  the  first  case,  where  the  symptoms  of  the  deceased  were 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  disease  than  with  tartar  emetic 
(the  alleged)  poisoning,  and  where  competent  medical  authority 
ascribed  it  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  no  examination  of  the 
spinal  marrow  was  made.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms were  those  of  apoplexy  and  of  ursemic  poisoning,  the  kidneys 
and  several  other  organs  were  entirely  overlooked.  In  certain  ob- 
scure cases,  it  may  even  become  necessary  to  institute  a  microscopic 
examination,  especially  of  the  brain  and  heart. — R.] 

Exhumation  of  bodies, — Sometimes  the  inspection  of  a  body  is 
required  to  be  made  long  after  interment.     So  long  as  the  coffin 
remains  entire,  there  may" be  the  expectation  of  discovering  certain 
kinds  of  mineral  poison  in  the  organs ;  but  decomposition  may 
have  advanced  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  pathological  evidence.     The 
iiis{>ection  in  such  cases  is  commonly  confined  to  the  abdominal 
viscera.     The  stomach  is  often  found  so  thin  and  collapsed,  that 
the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  appear  to  form  only  one  coat.     This 
organ  should  be  removed  with  the  duodenum,  and  lis^atures  should 
be  applied  to  each.     The  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  sliould  also  be 
removed,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  separately  ana- 
lyzed.    If  poison  is  not  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  it  is 
Dot  likely  that  it  will  be  discovered  in  the  body.     It  has  been 
recommended  that  a  portion  of  earth  immediately  above  and  below 
the  coffin  should  be  removed  for  analysis,  as  it  may  contain  arsenic  ; 
but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  uimecessary  piece  of  refinement 
when  the  coffin  is  entire,  or  when  the  abdominal  parietes  still  cover 
the  viscera.     If  decomposition  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  led 
to  an  admixture  of  earth  with  the  viscera,  and  the  poison  is  found 
in  minute  quantity  in  the  tissues  only,  the  source  of  the  poison 
may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.     The  body  of  a  deceased  person  when 
exhumed,  should  be  identified  by  some  friend  or  relative,  in  the 
presence   of  the  medical   examiner.     In  one  case  of  murder  by 
ioi$on,  the  evidence  almost  failed,  owing  to  this  precaution  not 
Laving  been  taken. 

It  is  imix>rtant  that  the  viscera  taken  from  a  body  which  has 
beeo  long"  in  the  grave  should  be  sealed  up  immediately.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  metal,  nor  with 
anv  surface  except  that  of  clean  glass,  porcelain,  or  wood.     It  has 
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been  recommeniled  tlijit  tlioy  eliould  bo  wasliod  witb  chloriile  of 
lime,  or  pUicetl  in  iilcoliol ;  but  this  is  deeidodly  improper ;  the  use 
of  any  preservative  chemical  liquid  woold  not  only  eiribarnisa  tlie 
future  analysis,  hut  wonld  render  a  special  examination  of  an  un- 
used portion  of  the  lirpiid  necessary,  the  identity  of  which  would 
have  to  be  unequivocally  established*  Preservation  from  air  in  clean 
gla?3  vessels,  with  well-fitted  corks,  covered  with  skin,  or,  what  is 
etill  better,  sheet-caoutchoue,  is  all  that  is  required  in  i*rHctice* 

Idaiiity  of  substanf^es, — It  is  necessary  to  oliserve^  tliat  all  legal 
authorities  rigorously  insist  upon  proof  being  adduced  of  the 
idtniUy  of  the  vomited  matters  or  other  liquids  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  deceaftetl  person,  when  poisonintr  is  suspected*  Supposinj^ 
that,  during  the  examination,  the  stnmach  and  vise-era  are  removed 
from  the  body,  they  should  never  be  placed  on  any  surface,  or  in 
any  vessel,  until  we  have  first  ascertaijted  that  the  surface  or  Vi*s- 
sel  is  perfectly  dean.  [It  is  safer  and  more  satisfactory  that  all  the 
vessels  and  apparatus  used  should  be  perfectly  new. — R.]     If  this 

5>oiut  be  not  attended  to,  it  will  be  in  the  |K>wer  of  counsel  for  the 
lefence  to  mise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  whetlier  the 
» poisonous  suhstance  might  not  have  lieen  accidentally  present  in 
the  vessel  used.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  remote  presunifK 
tion;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  upon  technical  ol>jections  of  this  kind 
that  acquittals  follow  in  spite  of  the  strongest  presumptions  of 
guilt.  This  is  a  question  for  which  every  medical  witness  should 
be  prepared,  wliether  he  is  giving  his  evidence  at  a  coroner's  in- 
qoest,  or  in  a  court  of  law.  Many  might  feel  disposed  to  regard 
matters  of  this  kind  as  involving  unnecessary  nicety  and  care,  but 
if  they  are  neglected  it  is  possible  that  a  case  nuiy  be  at  once 
Btopped :  so  that  tlie  care  subsequently  bestowed  upon  a  eberuical 
analysis  will  be  labor  thrown  awaj'.  Kvidence  of  the  presence  of 
p^*ison  in  the  contents  of  a  stojiiach  was  once  rejected  at  a  trial  for 
murder,  becanse  they  had  been  hastily  throw  ti  into  ajar  borrowed 
from  a  neigldjoring  grocer's  shop;  and  it  could  not  be  Siitisfactorily 
|iroved  that  tlie  jar  was  clean  ant!  entirely  free  from  traces  of  poison 
(in  which  the  grocer  dealt)  when  used  for  tliis  purpose, 

[A  case  has  been  conmiunicated  to  the  editor  by  Prof.  R.  Bridges, 
in  which  the  searcli  ff*r  arsenic  in  the  body  failed  to  detect  tliat 
jmison,  liut  wliere  zinc  in  considerable  quantities  was  found*  It 
turned  out,  on  inquiry,  that  the  stomach,  etc.  had  l>een  ciirelcssly 
thrown  into  an  old  tin  can,  which  had  been  formerly  used  for  hold- 
ing zinc  paint,  before  being  sent  to  the  analj-st, — R.]  When  the 
life  of  a  human  being  is  at  stake^  as  in  a  charge  of  murder  by 
poisoning,  the  slightest  doubt  is  always  very  projHirly  interpreted 
in  tavor  of  the  accused. 

Not  only  must  clean  vessels  bo  used  for  receiving  any  liquid  de- 
tained for  subsequent  chemical  analysis,  but  care  most  be  taken 
that  the  idnHity  of  a  substance  is  preserved,  or  the  most  correct 
analysis,  afterwards  made,  will  be  injulmissible  as  evidence.  The 
susj:)ected  substance,  when  once  placed  in  the  liands  of  a  medical 
niaUf  should  never  be  let  out  of  hia  sight  or  custody.     It  should  b© 
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kept  sealed  ander  his  private  seal,  and  locked  up  while  in  his  pos- 
aesBion,  in  a  closet  to  which  no  other  person  has  a  key.  If  he  has 
once  let  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  allowed  it  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  several  other  persons,  then  he  complicates  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  by  rendering  it  indispensable  for  these  persons 
to  state  under  what  circumstances  it  was  placed  while  in  their 
possession.  The  exposure  of  a  suspected  substance  on  a  table,  or  in 
a  closet  or  room,  to  which  many  have  access,  may  be  fatal  to  its 
identity;  for  the  chemical  evidence,  so  important  in  a  criminal 
investigation,  will  probably  be  altogether  rejected  by  the  court. 
When  any  article  {e.  g.  a  stomach  or  other  organ)  is  reserved  for 
analysis,  care  should  be  taken  to  attach  immediately  to  it,  or  to  the 
vessel  containing  it,  a  parchment  or  wooden  label,  upon  which  is 
plainly  written,  in  ink,  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  the  date  of 
removal,  including  the  day  of  the  week  and  month.  This  is  espe- 
cially necessary  when  there  are  two  or  more  articles  for  analysis. 
I  have  known  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  result  from  the  neglect 
of  this  simple  precaution.  [This  rule  in  relation  to  identity  cannot 
be  too  rigorously  enforced.  A  striking  illustration  is  aflPbrded  in  11 
recent  case  {State  of  Virginia  v.  Mn.  E.  B.  Lloyd^  charged  with  *>. 
poisoning  her  daughter  with  arsenic).  At  the  trial,  it  was  found* 
that  the  person  who  had  conveyed  the  stomach  to  the  analyst,  had 
died  in  the  interim.  Although  several  grains  of  arsenic  were  said 
to  have  been  detected,  still,  as  the  identity  of  the  stomach  could 
not  be  positively  established,  the  court  very  properly  ruled  out  the 
evidence  for  want. of  this  single  link  in  the  chain. — R.] 

Preserving  articles  for  analysis, — In  removing  viscera 'or  liquids 
from  the  body,  and  reserving  them  for  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to 
obeerve  certain  precautions.     A  clean  vessel  with  a  wide  mouth 
should  be  selected ;  it  should  be  only  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the 
organ,  or  liquid  (the  less  air  remaining  in  it  the  better) ;  it  should 
be  secured   by  a  closely-fitting  cork,  covered  with .  fine  skin  or 
bladder.     Another  piece  of  skin  shouhl  then  be  tied  over  the  mouth, 
or.  for  this,  sheet  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage.     It  should  lastly  be  covered  with  tinfoil  and  a 
layer  of  white  leather.     In  this  way  any  loss  by  evaporation  or 
decomposition  is  prevented,  and  the  viscera  may  be  preserved  (in 
a  cool   place)  for  some  time.     If  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  be  too 
wide  for  a  cork,  the  other  articles  cannot  be  dipensed  with.     Paper 
only  should  not  be  used ;  I   have  known  the  appearances  after 
death  of  the  viscera  of  an  infant,  suspected  to  have  died  from  poi- 
son, entirely  destroyed  by  drying,  from  the  evaporation  which  took 
place  through  the  layers  of  paper  with  which  the  vessel  in  which 
tfaey  were  contained  was  covered.     The  practitioner  should  bear 
in  mind  that  all  these  matters  are  likelv  to  come  out  in  evidence ; 
and  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.     For 
reasons  already  stated,  antiseptic  chemical  compounds  should  not 
be  used.      The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  to  the 
viiicera  will,  without  complicating  the  analysis,  tend  to  preserve 
them. 
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The  articles  used  for  the  preservation  of  viscera  slioiild  be  in  alfl 
cases  serupnloiisly  exuniiiied.  Some  kinds  of  calico  arc  dressed  with 
arsenic  and  starch  pa,ste6,  and  nuiny  kinds  of  wra]>pinej-paper  a8 
well  as  wall-]iai»ers  arc  strongly  inipi'otrnated  with  this  j^KJieon*  An 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Aickin,  of  Belfast,  shows  that  this  is  not 
an  unnecessary  ciiution.  This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  exam- 
ining the  botly  of  a  cliild,  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 
The  organs  were  healthy^  and  as  no  sufficient  cause  presented  itself, 
he  removed  the  stonuich,  with  a  view  of  making  an  analysis  of  its 
contents.  lie  w*as  suddenly  called  away;  and,  to  preserve  the 
stomach,  lie  wrapi^ed  it  in  a  i»iece  of  paper  (used  for  papering 
rooms),  placing  it  on  the  uncolored  side,  and  he  locked  it  in  a  closet 
until  the  following  day.  Assisted  by  a  friend,  he  then  analyzed  the 
contents,  and  found  a  tnice  of  morphia,  with  a  pretty  large  quan- 
tity of  arsenic.  As  tlie  sym]>toms  from  which  the  child  had  died 
were  not  those  of  |ioisoning  with  arsenic,  and  there  were  no  appear- 
ances of  the  action  of  this  substance  on  the  body,  he  caine  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  presence  must  have  been  owing  to  some  extra- 
neous cause.  He  examined  a  portion  of  the  wall-paper  in  which 
the  stomach  had  been  wrapped,  and  then  tVmnd  that  part  of  it 
which  was  colored -yellow  was  tinted  with  sulphide  of  arsenic  or 
orpiment !  It  was  therefore  evident,  as  orpirnent  contains  white 
ai^enic,  that  the  stomach  and  its  contents  had  imbibed  a  portion 
of  the  poison  during  the  night.  (''  Lancet,'*  June  2S,  1855,  p.  t>S2,) 
This  satisfactorily  acconntt^d  for  the  presence  of  arsenic  under 
circunistanccB  which  might  have  given  rise  to  a  false  cliarge  of 
murder.  Nearly  all  walbpapers  having  any  tinge  of  green  or 
trolden  yellow  in  them,  contain  arsenic,  and  this  ar-senic  s[H'eads  by 
imbihition  to  other  parts  of  the  pafier  not  so  tinted.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  proper  to  avoid  in  all  eases  the  use  of  any  wrapper 
liaving  upon  it  mineral  colors  of  any  description.  Mr.  Aickin's 
case  shows  in  a  striking  pifnnt  of  view  the  danger  of  trusting  to 
(•JR-mical  analysis  alone.  Unless  we  look  to  physiology  and  j^a- 
thology,a  most  erroneous  opinion  may  be  expressed. 

The  results  of  an  anaiysis,  in  the  shape  of  sul>lirtiates  or  precipi- 
tates, should  be  jircserved  as  evidence,  distinctly  labelled  in  small 
glass  tubes,  hermetically  sealed.  They  can  then,  if  asked  for,  be 
produced  for  examinatitvn,  at  the  inquest  or  trial. 

On  the  ufie  of  Notts.^^lt  has  already  been  recommended*  as  a  rule 
in  tht^Bc  criminal  investigations,  that  a  practitioner  should  make 
notes  of  what  he  observes  in  regard  to  sj*mptoms,  apppea ranees  after 
death,  and  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis.  His  own  ol>serva- 
tions  should  be  kept  disthiet  fmni  observation  given  him  by  others. 
He  may  base  his  conclusions  on  the  former,  but  not  on  the  hitter. 
From  the  cnmmon  forms  of  law  in  this  country,  a  pei'son  charged 
witli  the  crime  of  poisoning  may  remain  imprisoned,  if  at  a  dis- 
tance from  tlie  mctro|Kjlis,  for  some  months  before  he  is  brought 
to  trial.  It  is  obvious,  however  clear  the  circurastunces  may  at 
tlie  time  api>ear  to  a  practitioner,  that  it  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  iMiwcrs  of  memory  to  retain,  for  so  long  a  period,  a  dis- 
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tinct  recollection  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  he  is  unprovided 
with  notes,  and  his  memory  is  defective,  then  the  case  will  turn  in 
&vor  of  the  prisoner,  for  he  will  be  the  person  to  benefit  by  the 
n^lect  of  the  witness.  In  adopting  the  plan  here  recommended, 
such  a  result  may  be  easily  prevented.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  law  relative  to  the  admissibility  of  notes  or  memoranda  is  very 
strict,  and  in  trials  for  murder  is  rigorously  enforced  by  the  judges. 
In  order  to  render  such  notes  or  memoranda  admissible,  it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  they  should  be  taken  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  the  observations  are  made,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  practica- 
ble ;  and,  further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  witness  can  refer 
to  them  only  to  refresh  his  memory.  If  from  indistinctness  of 
writing  or  other  causes,  a  copy  of  the  notes  has  been  subsequently 
made,  a  witness  should  not  destroy  the  original  notes,  but  have 
them  ready  for  production.  [See  on  this  subject  "  Greenleaf  s  Evi- 
dence," vol.  i.  §§  436-439.  Also, "  Alison's  Treatise  on  the  Practice 
of  the  Criminal  Law,"  pp.  540-642.— P.] 

So  in  reference  to  all  other  written  memoranda  connected  with 
the  case  as  to  the  medicines  prescribed  for  the  deceased,  the  visits 
made  to  him,  etc.,  the  witness  should  be  prepared  to  produce  them 
and  explain  any  alterations  or  erasures  which  may  be  found  in  his 
books.  Counsel  are  entitled  to  look  at  and  examine  all  documents 
of  this  kind  which  are  produced  or  used  by  the  witness  in  giving 
his  evidence. 

Jfedico-legal  Reports. — One  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to 
draw  up  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  examination  :  1,  in  regard  to 
symptoms ;  2,  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death ;  and,  3,  in 
regard  to  the  results  of  an  analysis     With  respect  to  the  first  two 
divisions  of  the  report,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  rules  for  in- 
vestigating cases  of  i^isoning  (p.  23).     It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  the  time  at  which  the  person  was  first  seen,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  attendance  of  the  practitioner  was  re- 
quired, as  well  as  the  period  of  death,  should  be  particularly  stated. 
The  hour,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  month,  should  be  invariably 
mentioned.     Some  medical  witnesses  merely  state  the  day  of  the 
week,  without  that  of  the  month,  or  vice  versd.    At  a  trial  this 
sometimes  creates  great  confusion,  by  rendering  a  reference  to 
almanacs  necessary.     The  words  yesterday,  next  day,  etc.,  should 
never  be  used.     The  facts  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  in 
the  rejx^rt  are  specially  stated  under  the  heads  of  investigation 
i^ee  p.  24).     If  these  facts  are  not  observed  in  the  order  there  set 
down,  their  value  as  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death,  or  of  the 
crimiiialit  J  or  innocence  of  particular  {lersons,  will  be  entirely  lost. 
In  drawing  up  a  report  of  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death, 
the  facts  should  be  in  the  first  instance  plainly  and  concisely  stated 
9eriatim^  in  language  easily  intelligible  to  non-professional  men.    A 
reporter  is  not  called  upon  to  display  his  erudition,  but  to  make 
himself  understood.    If  technical  terms  are  employed,  their  mean- 
\ng  should  be  stated  in  parentheses.    When  a  subject  is  thoroughly 
ODderstood,  there  can  be  no  diflSculty  in  rendering  it  in  simple 
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language;  and  whon  it  ia  not  well  understooil,  tbe  practitioner  is 
not  in  a  i>osition  to  make  any  report.  Magistrates,  eoroners,  and 
barristers  are  very  acute,  and  ea&ily  detect  ignorance,  even  when 
it  apj>eai*s  under  tlie  nuiHk  of  eruditioiu  J 

In  recordin*^  facts,  a  reporter  should  not  encumber  bis  state- 1 
nienti*  with  opinions,  inferences,  or  comments.     Tbe  facts  should 
be  tiret  stated,  and  the  conclusions  ghould  be  reserved  uotil  the  ■ 
end  of  the  rejiort.     The  language  in  which  conclusions  are  ex- 1 
pressed,  abould  be  precise  and  clear.     It  must  be  reniemljered  that 
tliese  are  intended  to  form  a  concise  summitry  of  the  wliole  report, 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  decision  of  a 
coroner's  jury,  will  be  ultimately  based.     Tbey  should  be  most 
Btrietly  contiued  to  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,! 
and  which  have  actually  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  wit-  ^ 
iiess.    Thus,  they  commonly  refer  to  the  following  question:  What 
was  the  cause  of  death '^     What  are  the  medical  circumstances 
whicli   lead  you  to  suppose  that  death  was  caused  by  violence? 
What  are  the  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  suppose  that  death 
w^as  7iot  caused  by  natural  disease  ?     Answers  to  one  or  all  of  these 
<liiestion8  comprise,  in  generah  all  that  a  reporter  is  required  to 
introduce  into  the  conclusions  of  his  report. 

The  reporter  must  remember  that  his  conclusions  are  to  be  based 
only  upon  maiical  facts,  not  uivon  moral  ch'cumstanees,  uidess  he  is 
Bjiecially  required  to  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them  when 
they  are  of  a  mcdico-moml  nature.  Further,  tliey  most  be  founded 
only  on  wiiat  he  has  himself  seen  or  of/served.  Any  infornuition 
derived  from  others  should  not  be  made  tlie  basis  of  an  opinion 
either  in  evidence,  or  in  a  medico-legal  re}Hn't.  It  is  scarcely  J 
necessary  to  remark  that  a  conclusion  based  upon  mQve  probuhili*  i 
ties  is  of  no  value  as  evidence* 

In  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  resuUs  of  a  ehenu^al  fwafj/sis^  the 
following  rules  may  be  borne  in  mind.  A  liquid  ur  sorid  is  re- 
ceived for  analysis:     1.  When,  and  of  wliotu,  or  bow  received? 

2.  In  wliat  state  was  it  received^ — secured  in  any  way,  or  ex{>osed  ? 

3.  If  moix'  than  one  suljstance  received,  each  to  be  sepurately  and 
distinctly  labelled  ;  appearance  of  the  vessel,  its  capacity,  and  tlie 
quantity  of  liquid  (by  measai'o)  or  solid  (by  weight)  contained 
therein.  4.  Where  and  when  did  you  proceed  to  make  the  analy* 
sis,  and  where  was  the  substance  kejit  during  the  intermediate  - 
j»eriod  ?  5.  Uid  any  one  assist  you,  or  did  you  make  the  aTjalysi&^B 
yourself?  0.  l'b>sical  charactei^  of  the  substance.  7.  Processes^^B 
and  tests  enq>loyed  for  determining  whether  it  contained  (X>ison. 
All  the  steps  of  these  prc^cesses  need  not  be  described ;  a  general 
outline  of  the  analysis  will  suffice.  The  magistrate  may  thus 
satisfy  himself  by  an  appeal  to  atliers  (if  necessary)  whetlier  the 
aiuilysis  has  or  has  not  been  properly  made.  8.  Supposing  the 
substance  to  contain  poison— is  tliis  in  a  jiure  state,  or  mixed  with 
any  other  body  ?  9.  The  strength  of  the  poison,  if  an  acid,  or  if  it 
be  in  solution  :  in  all  cases,  the  quaniih/  of  poison  found,  deter- 
mined if  [(ossible  by  actual  weighing,     10.  Supjjosiug  no  poison  to 
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be  contained  in  it,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  substance  ?  Did  it 
contain  anything  of  a  noxious  nature,  i.  e.  likely  to  injure  health, 
or  destroy  life?  11.  Could  the  8upj)Osed  poisonous  substance  exist 
naturally,  or  be  produced  within  the  body  ?  12.  Was  it  present 
in  any  of  the  liquids  or  solids  employed  in  the  chemical  analysis  ? 
13.  Waa  it  contained  in  any  of  the  articles  of  food  or  medicine 
taken  by  the  deceased  ?  14.  Is  its  presence  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
nse  of  any  mineral  matter  employed  by  injection  after  death  for 
the  preservation  of  the  body  of  the  deceased  ?  15.  What  quantity 
of  poison  was  actually  separated  in  the  free  or  absorbed  state  ?  16. 
How  much  of  the  substance  found  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  likely  to  destroy  life  ? 

There  are  few  reports  in  which  answers  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, although  not  formally  put,  will  not  be  required ;  and  unless 
the  whol^  of  them  are  borne  in  mind  by  the  operator  at  the  time 
an  analysis  is  undertaken,  those  which  are  omitted  can  never  re- 
ceive an  answer,  however  important  to  the  ends  of  justice  that 
answer  may  ultimatelv  become. 

There  are  frequently  defects  in  these  reports  which  it  is  desira- 
ble to  point  out.  The  statements  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in  ex- 
ageerated  language ;  at  others  they  are  overloaded  with  technical 
and  therefore  unintelligible  terms,  and  the  writer  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  keep  his  facts  distinct  from  his  comments,  i  The 
former  may  be  useful  as  evidence ;  the  latter  are  inadmissible. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  defects,  it  is  very  much  the 
practice  of  medical  men,  in  drawing  up  reports  of  medical  cases 
for  professional  purposes,  to  use,  unthinkingly , exaggerated  language. 
Thus,  it  may  be  observed  in  the  description  of  an  ordinary  post- 
mortem examination,  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "intensely"  inflamed,  or  some  part  is  "consider- 
ably" injected,  or  a  cavity  is  "  enormously"  distended.  Expressions 
thus  loosely  employed,  convey  to  the  legal  mind  a  widely-diflerent 
meaning  from  that  intended  by  the  reix)rter.  Let  him  who  is 
inclined  to  use  them  bear  in  mind  that  barristers  look  much  more 
closely  to  the  strict  meaning  of  words  than  medical  men,  and  that 
they  are  always  disposed  to  distrust  the  judgment  of  one  who 
cunnot  speak  or  write  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  super- 
lative degree. 

The  free  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  reports  should  be 
avoided.     Putting  aside  those  cases  in  which  a  medical  man  be- 
lieves that  he  is  displaying  his  erudition  by  the  selection  and  use 
of  such  terms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of 
medical  practitioners  fall  into  this  practice  from  mere  habit.     They 
think  they  are  addressing  the  report  to  the  president  and  members 
of  some  medical  society,  instead  of  a  coroner  and  jury  who  have 
never  in  their  reading  or  experience  met  with  such  terms,  and  to 
whom   therefore  they  are  perfectly  unintelligible.     In  a  report  on 
the  appearances  in  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  chronic 
in^anifv,  which  was  submitted  to  me  for  explanation,  the  following 
pagga/re" occurred  :    "The  only  morbid  api)earance  in  the  brain  was 
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iepoait  mi  the  pons  Varolii,  near  the  situation  of 
tiie  locos  iii^er."  In  another  dooument,  tlie  reporter  stated,  tV^r 
the  information  of  a  coroner's  jury,  that  tlie  '*  integaments  of  tho 
cranium  were  reflected,  and  tlie  04»lvarinin  was  exposed/'  If  a 
reporter  will  use  Bueh  terms  as  these  or  othei-s  of  a  similar  kind, 
8uuh  as  '^parietes  of  the  aUlonien/'  '^epigastrium,''  '' liypertro[>hy 
of  the  liver/'  when  it  would  retiuire  lu)  more  troulile  to  put  what 
he  means  in  plain  English,  he  must  be  prepared  to  have  liis  mean- 
ing perverted,  or  wholly  misunderstood.  Setting  aside  the  men 
who  act  as  jurors,  it  may  be  observed  that  educated  persons,  such 
as  coronei^  and  magistrates,  do  not  commonly  include  professional 
terms  within  the  range  of  their  studies.  There  are  but  few  of 
tliem  who  understand  tlie  difterence  between  j>erineum  and  peri- 
toiieino,  or  the  meaning  of  the  words  hemispheres  of  tlie  brain,  pia 
mater,  pmieta  croenta,  corpora  quadrigemina,  centrum  ovale,  etc. 
They  are  not  likely  to  know  the  difference  between  the  cardia  and 
pylorus,  nor  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  duodennm,  jejunum, 
ileum,  or  ca?uum,  and  are  as  ready  to  consider  them  to  be  parts  of 
the  liver  or  urinary  bladder, as  of  the  intestines.  On  one  occasion, 
I  heard  a  learned  judge  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  '*  alimentary  canal/'  A  slight  cotisidemtion  will  show 
to  an>^  medical  practitioner  that  refined  professional  language  is 
wholly  misplaced  in  a  report  which  is  intended  to  inform  and  con- 
vince the  minds  of  ordinary  men  upon  plain  matters  of  fact. 

The  last  point  which  calls  for  comment  in  reference  to  medical 
reports,  is  the  loose  manner  in  which  facts  and  comments  on  facts, 
as  well  as  hearsay  statements,  are  sometimes  found  blended.  If  a 
reporter  takes  care  to  eliminate  facts  from  comment,  his  roi»ort  is 
admissible,  and  may  be  read  at  the  inquest  or  trial  as  evidence* 
The  facts  are  for  the  jury  ;  the  comments  upon  the  tacts,  introduced 
by  the  reporter,  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  and  are  therefore  not 
evidence.  Their  correctness  or  relevancy  to  the  case  will  be 
elicited  in  the  cross-examination.  As  a  rule,  nothing  should  be 
entered  in  a  report  which  is  not  connected  with  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  whieli  has  not  actually  tallen  under  tlie  observation 
of  the  reporter.  Tiie  introduction  of  hearsay  statements,  i.  e. 
Btatements  made  by  others,  or  of  circumstances  which  liave  come 
to  his  knowledge  through  public  rumor,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Upon  the  medical  report,  and  such  evidence  as  may  he  required 
to  explain  it,  an  accused  person  may  be  committed  tV»r  trial  at  the 
Assizes,  either  by  a  coroner  or  a  magistrate.  In  the  tirst  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  under  these  circumstances,  the  medical  witness 
goes  before  the  grand  jury,  and  there,  after  the  administration  of 
an  oath,  he  is  required  to  make  a  general  statement  of  what  he 
knows  of  the  matter.  Such  questions  are  put  as  may  he  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  on  the  finding  of  a  true  bill 
for  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  accused  is  placed  upm  his  trial 
before  one  of  the  learned  judges  of  Assize,  According  to  the 
variable  cireumstances  attending  such  cases,  the  medical  evidence 
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is  calle<l  for  at  an  early,  or  late  stage  of  the  proceeding.  When 
it  is  at  all  doubtful  whether  the  cause  of  death  was  owing  to  any 
criminal  act,  it  is  called  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  case,  in 
order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further  inquiry. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  witness  should  remember  that 
copies  of  his  report  and  depositions,  either  before  a  coroner  or 
magistrate,  are  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel  as  well  as  of 
the  learned  judge,  and  that  his  evidence,  as  it  is  given  at  the  trial, 
is  compared  word  for  word  with  that  which  has  been  already  put 
on  record.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not  generally 
known  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  either  from  failure  of  memory,  want  of  accurate  obsei'vation, 
or  carelessness  in  giving  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  medical 
witnesses  lay  themselves  open  to  severe  censure,  either  by  stating 
matters  differently  at  the  trial,  or  by  giving  a  very  different  com- 
plexion to  the  facts.  Any  serious  deviations  from  what  is  on 
record  will  of  course  tell  unfavorably  for  the  witness,  supply  mate- 
rials for  a  severe  cross-examination,  and  form  an  excellent  ground 
of  defence  for  the  prisoner.  The  witness's  weakness  is  the  prison- 
ers opportunity,  and  of  course  his  counsel  will  not  lose  the  occasion 
of  impressing  upon  the  jury  that  a  man  who  can  on  oath  give  two 
different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  is  not  to  be  believed  on 
either. 

{Djfing  declarations. — "The  general  principle  on  which  this  spe- 
cies of  evidence  is  admitted  was  stated  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre 
to  l>e  this:  That  they  are  declarations  made  in  extremity,  when 
the  party  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  when  every  hope  of  this 
world  is  gone ;  when  every  motive  to  falsehood  is  silenced,  and  the 
mind  is  induced  by  the  most  powerful  considerations  to  speak  the 
truth.  A  situation  so  solemn  and  so  awful  is  considered  by  the 
law  as  creating  an  obligation  equal  to  that  which  is  imposed  by  a 
jositive  oath  in  a  court  of  justice. 

*^  It  was  at  one  time  held  by  respectable  authorities  that  this 
general  principle  warranted  the  admission  of  dying  declarations  in 
all  cases,  civil  and  criminal ;  but  it  is  now  well  settled  that  they 
are  adnaissible,  as  such^  only  in  cases  of  homicide^ '  where  the  death  of 
the  deceased  is  the  siibject  of  the  charge^  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  are  the  subject  of  the  dying  declaration  J 

**  The  persons  whose  declarations  are  thus  admitted  are  considered 

as  gtandiu^  in  the  same  situation  as  if  they  were  sworn;  the  danger 

of  impencung  death  being  equivalent  to  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 

It  folu>w8,  therefore,  that  where  the  declarant^  if  living^  would  have 

been  incompetent  to  testify^  by  reason  of  infamy  or  the  like^  his  dying 

dtdaraiions  are  inadmissible  ;  and,  as  an  oath  derives  the  value  of 

it§  sttDCtion  from  the  religious  sense  of  the  party's  accountability 

to  his  Maker,  and  the  deep  impression  that  he  is  soon  to  render  to 

Him  the  final  account;  wherever  it  appears  that  the  declarant  was 

ineapMe  of  this  religious  sense  of  accountability^  whether  from  infi- 

idituimbecilitt/  of  mind^  or  tender  age,  the  declarations  are  alike 
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"On  the  other  hand,  aa  the  teBtitnony  of  an  accomplice  is  ad- 
missible against  his  fellow,  the  dying:  declarfttiona  of  a  pariiceps 
erimtms  in  an  act  wliic-h  rofinlted  in  his  own  dt^ath,  are  admissible 
against  one  indicted  for  the  same  murder*"  IIj.  §  157*  On 
]>rineiple,  theiefore,  the  dying  deelanitione  of  an  accomplice 
ehould,  to  justify  a  conviction^  require  the  ^ame  corroboration 
that  18  necessary  wliere  lie  teptities  as  a  living  witness  (see  Joy  on 
the  Evidence  of  Accomplices);  hut  as  to  this  the  judges  in  Tinek* 
ler's  case  (1  East.  PL  Cr*  354-56)  M'cre  divided,  the  majority, 
however,  thinking  that  they  were  sufficient  without  corrobomtion. 
And  as  husband  and  wife  may  testify  against  each  other  in  all 
eases  of  personal  injuries  inflicted  by  either  upon  the  other ^  the 
dying  dcclanitions  of  ei titer  are  admissible  where  the  other  fiarty 
iscliarged  with  the  murder  of  the  declarant.  The  People  v.  Green, 
1  l>enio  K.  614 

It  is  essential  to  the  adniissihility  of  these  declarations,  and  is  a 
prelhnina7*y  fact^  to  be  proved  by  the  party  offering  them  in  evidence^ 
that'  they  were  made  under  a  sense  of  impmding  death. 

It  is  not  essential,  however,  that  thecoDsciouaness  of  impending 
death  should  be  expressed  by  the  dying  man  himself;  it  may  be 
collected  either  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  the  nature 
of  tlie  wound  and  state  of  the  body,  or  from  expressions  used  by 
the  deceased.  Com,  v.  Murray^  2  Ash.  41 ;  Com.  v.  Williams^  lb* 
69;  State  v.  Gillick,  7  Clarke\lowa)  Wl\  State  v.  Nash,  lb.  347. 
See  also  People  v.  ie^,  17  Cal.  76;  People  v.  Ybarra^  lb,  166;  A7if- 
pairiek  v.  Commo}}  wealthy  7  Casey  198. 

The  length  of  time  which  elajises  between  the  declarations  and 
the  death  furnishes  no  rule  as  to  the  admiesibility  or  rejection  of 
tlie  evidence.  In  Wooclcock's  case,  2  Leaches  Cr.  Cas.  563,  the 
declarations  were  made  forty-eight  hours  before  death;  in  Ihick- 
Irr's  case,  1  liist.  P.  C.  845,  ten  days,  and  in  Hex  v.  Alodey^  Cr. 
Cas*  97,  eleven  days  before  death ;  and  all  were  received,  it  ii 
the  i7npression  of  almost  immediate  dissolution,  and  not  the  rapid 
succession  of  death  in  ]:>oint  of  fact,  that  rendens  the  testimony 
admissible.  Hence,  where  declarant  at  tlie  time  believed  hii 
death  to  be  impending  and  certain,  the  declarations  were  com- 
jietent,  notwithstanding  that  he  subsequently  revived,  and  thought 
he  might  recover.     State  v.  A^ash^  7  Clarke  (Iowa)  347. 

The  language  of  the  text-hooks,  and  of  the  authorities  generally, 
is,  that  *■  wliere  it  ajipears  that  the  declarant  had  *any  hope'  of 
recovery,  however  slight  it  may  Imve  been,  and  though  death 
actually  ensued  shortly  afterwards,  the  declarations  are  inadmissi- 
ble." 1  Greenleaf  §  158;  Phillipfl  on  Evidence  200.  But  ia  J 
liegina  v,  Pyin  (*'Law  Times/'  1846,  p.  500),  where  it  appearedl^| 
that  the  declarant  had  a  firm  beUtif  that  death  was  approaching,  j 
although  it  a j speared  that  he  hoped  and  thought  it  not  impossihte 
that  he  might  recover^  Erle,  J.,  in  admitting  the  evidence,  said: 
*'It  has  no  doubt  been  held  in  some  cases  that  all  hope  must  be 
given  up,  but  this  is  now  decided  not  to  be  necessary.  Indeed,  if 
it  were  so,  no  declarations  could  be  received,  for  scarcely  a  human 
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being  could  be  found,  under  any  circumstances,  who  would  not 
retain  some  hope.  The  law  admits  these  declarations,  not  because 
recovery  is  impossible,  but  because  there  is  a  conviction  of  approach- 
ingdeath." 

The  word  kotpe  is  used  in  two  senses :  first,  as  implying  beliefs 
expectation  ;  and  second,  wish  or  desire.  In  the  latter  sense  it  must 
always  exist,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  meaning  as  used  in  the  case 
last  cited.  Where  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  belief  or  expec- 
tation, its  existence  would  render  the  declarations  inadmissible; 
•inee  "hoping"  in  that  sense  to  recover  would  be  wholly  incon- 
nstent  with  the  alleged  belief  that  death  was  impending. 

The  declarations  are  admissible  only  as  to  those  things  which 
declarant  would  have  been  competent  to  testify  if  sworn  in  the 
ease,  viz.,  relevant  facts ^  not  mere  matters  of  opinion. 

They  are  admissible  in  favor  of,  no  less  than  against  the  party 
charged  with  the  death. 

It  18  no  objection  to  their  admissibility  that  they  were  elicited 
by  leading  questions,  or  by  pressing  and  earnest  urgings.  They 
must,  however,  be  complete  in  themselves:  for  if  it  appears  that 
the  declarant  intended  to  connect  them  with  or  quality  them  by,' 
other  statements,  which  he  is  prevented  by  any  cause  from  making, 
they  will  not  be  received.     1  Greenleaf,  §  159. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  declarations  were  made  are 
to  be  shown  to  the  judge:  it  being  his  province,  and  not  that  of 
the  jury,  to  determine  whether  they  are  admissible.  Com.  v. 
Murray^  2  Ash.  41;  McHugh  v.  State^  31  Alabama  317 ;  People  v. 
Glenn,  10  Cal.  32;  State  v.  Howard,  32  Vermont  380. 

Still,  however,  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  is  entirely  with 
the  jury?  who,  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the  deceased  really  was 
in  such  circumstances  as  the  other  witnesses  may  have  testified  to, 
may  give  no  weight  to  the  declarations. 

If  the  statement  of  the  deceased  was  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  him,  it  must  be  produced,  if  existing,  and  secondary 
evidence  of  the  declarations  cannot  be  admitted.  State  v.  Tweedy, 
11  Iowa  350.  But  it  is  not  essential  that  a  subscribing  witness 
thereto  should  be  produced,  or  his  absence  accounted  for.  Mc- 
Hugh V.  State,  31  Ala.  317.  And  where  the  declarations  had  been 
lepeated  at  dififerent  times,  at  one  of  which  they  were  under  oath, 
and  informally  reduced  to  writing  by  one  witness,  and  at  the  others 
tbev  were  not,  it  was  held  that  the  latter  might  be  proved  by 
}aroI,  if  the  other  could  not  be  produced.  Rex  v.  Reason,  1  Str. 
499,  500;  State  v.  Tweedy^  supra.  So,  if  the  deposition  has  been 
taken  and  is  inadmissible  as  such  for  want  of  compliance  with 
fofne  statutory  requirement,  it  seems  it  may  still  be  treated  as  a 
dring  declaration. 

Great  caution,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  this  kind 
of  evidence,  because  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  accused  may 
not  have  been  confronted  with  the  declarant,  nor  does  he  ever  have 
the  power  of  rross-examination,  which  is  quite  as  eseential  to  the 
tlicitin^  of  all  the  truth  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath  can  be.     Be- 
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BidcB  wbiclii  tlie  pjirtieular^  of  the  evidence^  to  which  the  deceased 
has  spoken,  aro  m  general  likely  to  have  occurred  niider  eircnm- 
Btances  of  confu&ion  and  surprise,  calculated  to  prevent  their  being 
accurately  observed ;  aod  leading  iMifh  to  mistakes  as  to  identity 
of  persons,  and  to  tlie  omission  of  facta  essentially  important  to 
tlie  completeness  and  tnifli  of  the  narrative.  1  Greenleaf),  §  162; 
EvauB'fi  Pothier  on  Obligations  255. 

In  the  case  of  Commonwmfih  v.  Lawh^  tried  in  the  Oyer  and 
Ternjjner  of  Fhiladelpliia,  in  March^  1854^  tlje  deceased,  who  died 
from  the  eflects  of  blows  upon  the  head  iaflictcd  !)y  a  gang  who 
attacked  him  in  the  dark,  had  declared  positively  that  the  defend- 
ant was  the  person  who  had  struck  him.  The  declarations  were 
not  received  because  of  failure  in  the  preliminary  proof,  and  the 
prosecution  was  almiidojied.  The  defendant  was  a  very  respiectable 
young  man,  and  could  have  clearly  established  his  innocence,  but 
the  case  showed  how  little  reliance  can  he  placed  on  this  species  of 
evidence,  especially  in  queetions  of  identity.  (See,  also,  a  case  men- 
tioned in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  p.  179.) 
.  The  objection,  that  receiving  dying  declarations  was  a  violation 
of  tlie  article  of  the  Dt^claration  of  Rights  that  every  subject  ehal. 
liave  a  right  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him  iuce  to  face,  has 
been  made,  hut  not  sustained  hy  the  courts.  Com.  v,  Careys  12 
Cush.  (Mass.)  246;  Bunrll  v.  State,  18  Texas  713;  People  v,  Glenn, 
10  Cah  32 ;  State  v.  Nash,  7  Clarke  (Iowa)  347. 

It  is  to  be  ob8CTve<I  that  while  dying  declarations  are  restricted 
to  the  case  of  trial  for  the  homici<le  of  the  declarant,  this  applies 
oidy  to  declarations  offered  on  tlie  srde  ground  that  they  were 
made  in  tjctremis ;  for  wliere  they  constitute  jiavt  of  the  res  ffesftr, 
or  come  within  the  exception  of  declarations  against  interest,  or 
the  like,  they  are  admissible  as  in  other  easels;  irres{>ective  of  the 
fact,  that  the  declarant  was  under  apprehension  of  deatli. 

It  is  evidently,  however,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  medical  wit- 
ness or  other  pei'son  present  when  declarations  are  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  be  admissible  or  not.  This  question  is  to 
be  left  to  the  judges  before  whom  the  case  shall  be  tried  ;  and  the 
witness  should  careful iy  remen>her  what  is  stated,  writing  it  down 
immediately,  or  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  stating  *fU  that 
was  said,  and  using  the  ukntlcal  languoffe  of  the  declarant,  not 
simply  giving  what  he  conceives  to  be  tliC  meaning  vv  substance 
of  it. —P.] 
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CHAPTER   II. 

coroners'  inquests. — TRIAL  AT  THE  ASSIZES. — SUBPCENAS. — EXAMI- 
NATION IN  COURT. — DUTIES  OP  MEDICAL  WITNESSES. — RULES  FOR 
THE  DELIVERY  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Coroners'*  inquests. — The  proceeding  at  coroners'  inquests  are 
treated  too  lightly  by  medical  men.  The  ignorant  and  uneducated 
class  of  persons  who  often  constitute  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
camstances  under  which  the  inquiry  usually  takes  place,  are  not 
calculated  to  inspire  great  respect  for  these  initiatory  proceedings; 
but  still  by  law  and  custom  coroners'  inquisitions  are  and  have 
been  for  ages  in  this  country,  the  only  tribunals  for  inquiring  into 
and  determining  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  suspected  violence; 
and  they  are  therefore  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  usually 
sliown  to  them  by  medical  witnesses.  As  a  rule,  in  all  inquests 
which  are  likely  to  end  in  a  committal  of  the  accused  person,  a 
medical  man  who  is  giving  his  evidence  before  a  coroner,  in  the 
room  of  a  small  country  inn,  or  in  a  village  school-room,  is  vir- 
tually delivering  it  before  a  jud2:e  of  assize;  and  this  fact  alone,  if 
not  a  respect  for  the  court,  should  induce  him  to  give  the  evidence 
guardedly,  and  with  a  due  consideration  to  the  serious  results  to 
which  it  may  ultimately  lead.  The  4th  Edward  I.  stat.  2,  on 
which  coroners  profess  to  act,  directs  that  "  upon  information," 
they  shall  "  go  to  the  place  where  any  be  slain  or  suddenly  dead," 
and  make  due  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  etc.,  before  a  jury  selected 
from  persons  living  in  the  neighborhood.  The  information  upon 
which  a  coroner  generally  acts  is,  1.  Notice  from  a  beadle,  or  other 
officer  of  the  parish  (whose  zeal  is  sometimes  stimulated  by  a  fee 
or  salary),  of  any  death  from  sudden  or  supposed  unusual  causes. 
2.  Xotiee  from  a  medical  man  who  may  have  attended  the  de- 
ceased, and  who  communicates  his  suspicion  that  the  cause  of 
death  is  not  natural.  3.  Notice  from  a  registrar  of  deaths  that  no 
cause  has  been  assigned  in  a  particular  case,  or  that  there  has  been 
a  rapid  death  after  a  short  illness.  The  conclusion  to  which  ex- 
jterience  leads  in  reference  to  these  inquiries  is,  that  the  system 
aflbrds  no  certainty  for  the  detection  of  crime;  that  it  attbrds  no 

[protection  to  those  who  are  wrongly  charged  with  crime;  and 
astly,  that  in  some  cases  it  screens  a  criminal  by  a  verdict  based 
U{»on  an  im{»erfect  inquiry,  in  which  the  important  medical  facts 
are  either  not  understood,  or  are  misinterpreted  by  the  jury. 

Many  j.»ersons  who  occupy  the  office  of  coroner  are  neither 
medically  nor  judicially  qualified  for  the  proi>er  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  office.    The  system  of  electing  a  man  to  hold  such 
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diK^ce  as  this  (one  demanding  Bp>ecial  medical  knowledge  of  the 
eauBes  of  death,  and  good  legal  knowledge  of  the  law  of  evidence) 
by  treeholderB  of  the'lowest  degree,  is  so  intrinsically  absurd,  that 
It  is  quite  wonderful  how,  with  improved  civilization,  it  has  main- 
tained its  ground  in  such  a  country  as  England.  The  election  of 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  of  the  judge  of  our  courts  of  law,  or  of  C(junty 
Court  Judges,  might  be  with  equal  reason  left  in  the  hands  of 
votera  of  this  class,  Dien  who  bave  no  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
the  office,  or  of  tlie  skill  and  learning  required  in  one  who  is  really 
con)f*etent  to  fill  it.  The  election  of  a  good  and  capable  iiei-don  as 
coroner  is,  therefore,  a  niaiter  of  pure  accident.  No  i»reliniinary 
test  of  ability  or  ca^uicity  is  required.  [The  same  is  lamentably 
true  in  most  yvarts  of  the  United  States;  the  office  being  usually 
the  bestowal  of  political  favoritism* — li.] 

Under  tbe  present  system  coroners  are  empowered  by  the  Medi- 
cal Witnesses'  Act  (6  and  7  William  IV.  c.  89)  to  issue  an  order 
for  the  attendance  of  any  legally -qualified  practitioner,  "being  at 
the  time  in  actual  practice  in  or  near  the  place  where  the  death 
has  happened  v*  a  fee  of  two  guineas  is  the  maximum  allowed  tor 
making  a  post*mortero  examination,  and,  if  considered  necessary 
by  the  jury,  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  A 
fjenalty  of  live  pounds  is  attached  to  disobedience  of  this  order, 
except  for  reasonable  cause.  Mr.  Kumsey  has  correctly  represented 
the  unsatisfactory  position  in  which  medical  men  are  placed  by 
such  an  arrangement.  He  observes:  "It  is  no  discredit  to  a 
practitioner  engao^ed  in  the  toilsome  routine  of  ordinary  medical 
duties,  if  he  should  feel  himself  at  a  loss  when  called  uixm  for  a 
decisive  opinion  in  some  obscure  case  of  poisoning  or  infanticide. 
His  scanty  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these  subjects  and  for 
making  f»ost-mortem  examinations  cannot  suffice  to  qualify  him 
for  answering  the  delicate  and  important  questions  which  he  must 
answer  before  a  jury  can  tind  a  projjcr  verdict.''  *  .  .  '^  The 
custom  of  indiscriminately  summoning  medical  practitioners  of  all 
sorts,  and  of  all  degrees  of  pathological  knowledge  and  forensic 
fikili  has  sadly  (Icprcciated  the  value  of  medical  evidence  in  courts 
of  justice.  I'ublic  confidence  in  the  profession  has  been  shaken, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  *  doctor^  in  the  witness-box  is  but  too  often 
a  signal  for  sport  among  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.''  (*'  Kssays 
on  State  Medicine,'*  p.  85(3.)  Under  such  a  hiose  and  imperfect 
system,  the  results  most  necessarily  he  disastrous. 

No  medical  man  can  he  conipelled  to  undertake  that  which  he 
feels  incom|>etent  to  perform,  and  some  medical  practitioners  who 
have  felt  this  want  of  exi>erience  have  projierly  ileclined  to  make 
cliemieal  analyses  involving  so  serious  a  responsibility.  It  is  thus 
that,  in  many  cases  of  importance,  analyses  fur  coroners*  inquests 
are  now  referred  to  chemical  exjx^rts,  and  the  practitioner  dis- 
charges himself  of  that  responsibility  which  the  Medical  Witnesses* 
Act  imposes  uj^jon  hitn  without  any  adequate  remuneration* 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  medi- 
cal men  are  too  ready  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death 
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for  a  coroner's  inquest  without  making  an  inspection  of  the  body. 
No  man  is  compelled  to  give  an  opinion  upon  insufficient  data, 
and  if  by  the  institution  of  a  judicial  inquiry  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  a  death  has  not  been  natural,  no  medical  opinion 
of  the  cause  should  be  given  in  the  absence  of  an  inspection.  Such 
an  opinion  must  always  be  conjectural,  and  may  involve  the  medi- 
cal man  in  an  unpleasant  responsibility. 

TVial  at  the  Assizes. — The  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
criminal  case  brings  a  medical  witness  before  a  superior  court. 
For  this  purpose  a  subpoena  is  issued.  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  every  witness  is  bound  to  obey  a  subpoena,  when  with  it  his 
reasonable  expenses  for  journey,  etc.,  are  tendered  to  him,  but  he 
is  not  bound  to  attend  at  the  trial  except  upon  a  subpoena.  [In 
criminal  cases  no  tender  of  fees,  etc.,  is  in  general  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  in  order  to  compel  its  witnesses  to  attend ; 
It  being  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  obey  a  call  of  that  description, 
and  it  being  also  a  case  in  which  he  is  himself  in  some  sense  a 
party.  But  his  fees  will  in  general  be  finally  paid  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  In  all  such  cases,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.  (1  Green- 
leafs  Ev.  §  811.)— P.] 

There  are  some  questions  connected  with  this  subject  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  in  this  place.  If  a  suhpoetia  is  served  on 
ffa  ordinary  or  skilled  medical  witness^  is  he  bound  to  obey  it  ?  In 
Beits  V.  Clifford  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1858)  the  late  Lord 
Campbell  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  a  scientific  witness 
was  not  bound  to  attend  upon  being  served  with  a  subpoena,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  subpoenaed.  If  the  witness  knew  any 
question  offact^  he  mi^ht  be  compelled  to  attend,  but  he  could  not 
be  compelled  to  give  his  attendance  to  speak  to  matters  of  opinion. 
In  Hicn  v.  Pierpoint^  an  action  for  malapraxis.  Dr.  Lee  was  sum- 
moned against  his  will  to  give  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff. He  stated  that  on  the  evening  before  the  trial  a  solicitor 
called  on  him,  and  left  a  subpoena  with  him.  Dr.  Lee  would  not 
hear  any  account  of  the  case  which  the  solicitor  proposed  to  give, 
and  expressed  his  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trial. 
The  solicitor  informed  him  that  he  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
usual  penalty  if  he  did  not  attend.  He  went  down  to  Kingston, 
and  was  warned  not  to  leave  the  court  until  the  trial  was  over. 
He  heard  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  upon  this 
and  the  medical  evidence  he  gave  his  opinion — not  much  in  favor 
of  the  party  who  summoned  him,  and  not  much  against  him.  Dr. 
Lee  considered  that  he  could  not  avoid  attending  the  trial  under 
these  circumstances.  ('*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  April  12, 
1862,  p.  889.) 

In  the  case  of  Webb  v.  Page  ("Carrington's  and  Kirwan's 
Reports,"  p.  23)  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Maule  ruled  as  follows: 
*•  There  is  a  distinction,"  said  his  lordship,  "between  the  case  of  a 
man  who  sees  a  fact  and  is  called  to  prove  it  in  a  court  of  justice, 
ind  that  of  a  man  who  is  selected  by  a  party  to  give  his  opinion 
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on  a  matter  on  which  he  is  peculiarly  conversant  from  the  nature 
of  his  employment  in  life.     Tfie  former  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of 

fjublic  tinty,  to  speak  to  a  fact  which  huppens  to  have  fallen  wtttrm 
118  own  knowIe<ige^ — without  8uch  testimony  the  course  of  justice 
must  he  fttoppeih  lite  latter  is  under  710  swk  obligaiioii ;  there  is 
no  such  necessity  for  liis  evidence,  and  the  party  who  selects  him 
mu8t  pay  hini/^  In  the  case  referred  to  by  Mr,  Justice  Manle,  a 
skilled  witness  had  been  sul>[KrnHed,  but  lie  refused  to  ^ive  evi- 
dence unlcBs  first  paid  for  his  services  and  loss  of  time.  (**  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette/'  April  26,  18G2,  p.  432.)  A  barrister,  who 
quotes  this  ruling,  goes  on  to  say:  "There  is  one  reason  why  I 
should  not  advise  any  person  in  the  position  of  a  skilled  witness 
totally  to  disregard  a  subpoena.  It  is  quite  clear  that  should  such 
a  peiT^on  fail  to  attend  a  trial  no  attaclmient  could  issue,  even  if 
he  were  called  as  is  usual  upon  the  subjxiuia,  because  the  party 
sulqxeuaiog  liim  could  not  make  the  requisite  affidavits  that  he 
was  danmitiefl  by  the  witness's  absence,  and  in  what  resijcet.  But 
such  i>arty  might  bring  an  action  for  damages ;  and  although  he 
would  recover  none,  he  might  not  only  worry,  but  might  even  put 
the  defendant  to  a  considerable  expense,  as  taxed  costs  by  no 
means  include  tlje  entire  costs  in  such  cases.  Although,  thereforei^M 
I  conld  not  advise  a  total  neglect  of  tlie  subpoona,  the  Sitfest  cours^^H 
would  be  to  obey  it,  and  demand  expenses  lx*fore  giving  evidence,  ^' 
Such  expenses  wtmld  be  only  those  allowed  for  a  professional 
wifness  (not  special  fees),  but  if  the  person  so  sub[xi?naed  were 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  an  action,  he  might  safely  absent  him- 
self without  any  fear  of  an  att^tchmeut  from  the  court  for  con« 
temi>t,''  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  8kille<i  witness 
would  be  permitted  to  demand  a  higli  fee  for  his  attendance  under 
such  circumstances,  the  writer  adds:  '"To  permit  liim  legally  to 
demand  a  high  fee  would  jierhai>s  look  somewhat  like  legally 
countenancing  a  bribe/*  At  all  events  there  is  no  such  legal 
recognitiom 

Lord  Campbeirs  dictum  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between 
fact  and  opinion  confers  no  i»ractical  lienetit  on  witnesses.  It  is  at 
all  times  difficult  in  mence,  and  in  the  medical  sciences  par- 
ticularly, to  separate  them  ;  and  if  a  man  aiijiears  to  testify  to  a 
medical  or  scientific  fact,  he  cannot  avoid  giving  an  opinion 
arising  out  of  the  fact.  In  a  recent  action  against  a  druggist  for 
a  mistake  in  compounding  medicine,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  my  opinion  as  a  skilled  witness  at  the  trial,  by  reason  of 
fads  obtained  from  the  report  of  a  chemical  analysis^  the  real 
object  of  which  was,  at  the  time,  entirely  concealed.  The  suit 
was  fortunately  compromised,  and  my  attendance  was  not  neees- 
eary,  but  such  a  case  eliould  convey  a  caution  to  chemical  experts. 
They  may  be  employed  secretly  and  under  untrue  statements  to 
make  analyses;  these  hecome  faets  on  which  they  nniy  be  sum- 
moned like  ordinary  witnesses  to  give  opinions,  as  skilled  wit- 
nesses, while  the  payment  of  the  usual  fee  fur  a  skilled  witness  is 
evaded. 
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Medical  witnesses. — Assuming  that  the  medical  man  has  obeyed 
the  subpoena,  he  will  now  be  required  to  attend  before  the  court, 
and  to  state,  in  the  face  of  adverse  counsel,  the  opinions  which  he 
has  formed  from  the  medical  facts  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the 
grooods  for  these  opinions.  He  will  then,  for  the  first  time, 
UDdem)  the  ordeal  of  a  public  examination. 

Before  being  sworn  to  deliver  his  evidence,  a  medical  or  scien- 
tific witness  may  claim  the  payment  of  his  customary  fees,  unless 
an  arrangement  has  already  been  made  between  him  and  the 
solicitors  who  have  sent  him  a  subpoena.  These  fees  are  generally 
made  a  matter  of  private  arrangement  between  the  witness  and 
the  attorney.  Unless  there  is  such  an  arrangement,  or  some 
written  document  to  show  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount,  the 
witness  will  be  paid  according  to  a  tariflF  which  will  not  even 
suffice  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  a 
journey  to,  or  residence  in,  an  assize  town;  not  to  mention  the  loss 
occasioned  in  his  practice  during  this  forced  absence  from  it.  This 
is  necessarily  a  source  of  ffreat  dissatisfaction  among  members  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  country  impounds  their  services  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  without  making  a  proper  remunera- 
tion to  them.  In  some  exceptional  cases,  a  special  application 
made  to  the  Court  may  have  the  ettect  of  rectifying  this  matter. 

Some  medico-legal  writers  have  considered  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  rules  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  medical  witness 
should  give  his  evidence;  how  he  is  to  act  on  a  cross-examination, 
and  in  what  way  he  is  to  recover  himself  on  re-examination.  Any 
advice  upon  this  head  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  superfluous ;  since 
exjierience  shows  that  these  rules,^  like  those  given  to  prevent 
drr»wning,  are  invariably  forgotten  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
individual  is  in  the  situation  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  most 
requires  them.  A  man  who  goes  to  testify  to  the  truth  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  should  bear  in  mind  two  points:  1.  Tliat  he 
should  be  well  prepared  on  all  parts  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is 
about  to  give  evidence.  He  should  act,  on  these  occasions,  upon 
the  advice  contained  in  the  Latin  motto,  ne  tentes  ant  perfice  ;  2. 
That  his  demeanor  should  be  that  of  an  educated  man,  and  suited 
to  the  serious  occasion  on  which  he  appears,  even  although  he  may 
feel  himself  provoked,  or  irritated  by  the  course  of  examination 
adopted.  A  medical  witness  must  not  show  a  testy  disposition  in 
iiaving  his  professional  qualifications,  his  experience,  his  means  of 
knowledge,  or  the  grounds  for  his  opinions  very  closely  investi- 
gated :  he  should  rather  prepare  himself  to  meet  with  good  humor 
the  attempts  of  an  adverse  counsel  to  involve  him  in  contradiction, 
and  sliow,  by  his  answers,  that  he  has  only  a  desire  to  state  the 
truth.  Law  and  custom  have  long  established  that  a  barrister,  in 
defending  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder,  has  a  right  to  make 
use  of  all  fair  and  even  what  may  appear  to  the  witness  unfair 
n»eans  for  the  defence.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  a  witness 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  jury,  or  diminish  the  value  of  his 
tvidencf,  than  the  manifestation  of  a  disix)sition  to  deal  with  his 
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examiner  as  if  he  were  a  personal  enemy,  to  evade  the  queations 
put,  or  to  answer  them  with  flippancy  or  anger.  All  such  exhi- 
bitions invariably  end  in  the  discoMititiire  of  the  witnej^s.  It  has 
been  Bu^o^e.sted  that  medical  men,  on  these  occasions,  miglit  take 
a  lesiion  from  lawyers,  and  observe  how  little  they  allow  forensic 
differences,  which  they  put  on  with  their  professional  costume,  to 
influence  them  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  or  with  an 
adverse  judge  or  jury. 

Medical  men  have  complained,  and  on  many  occasions  justly,  of 
the  license  of  eounseL  On  this  subject  it  niuy  be  well  to  consider 
what  has  been  Raid  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  bench, 
Chief  Justice  Krle:  '^The  hiw  trusts  the  advocate  with  a  privilege 
in  respect  to  tlie  liberty  of  speech,  wljich  is,  in  practice,  bounded 
only  by  his  own  sense  of  doty;  and  he  may  have  to  si>eak:  upon 
subjeets  concerning  the  dee|M3st  interests  of  social  life,  and  the 
innermost  feelings  of  the  sonl  The  law  also  trusts  him  with  a 
power  of  insisting  upon  answei's  to  the  mt>st  painful  questioning, 
and  this  power  again  is  in  practice,  only  controlled,  by  his  o%vn 
view  of  the  interests  of  truth."  (Jadgment  in  Kennedi/  v.  Brotm^ 
1862,)  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  onlimited  powers  of 
interrogation  are  intrusted  to  counsel  by  the  law,  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  unrestricted  use  (wliich  it  has  been  jfistly  in?- 
marked  means  only  the  frequent  abuse)  of  these  enormous  powers 
18  necessary  or  even  favorable  to  tJie  administration  of  justice. 

One  of  the  most  severe  reprimands  on  this  abuse  came  from  the 
same  learned  judge  in  a  case  which  was  before  him  in  1857;  it 
was  addressed  to  a  learned  sergeant,  now  deceased,  and  was  to 
this  efieet:  A  question  had  been  put  throwing  on  tlie  witness  an 
imputation  for  which  tliere  was  really  no  foundation.  The  learne^l 
judge  then  said  :  ''  The  freedom  of  question  allowed  to  the  bar  was 
a  public  nuisance,  and  the  barrister  who  made  such  an  imputation 
ought  to  l>e  prosecuted.  If  a  question  had  relation  to  the  truth,  , 
he  was  most  anxious  it  slioidd  be  put,  but  to  cast  hapbaz^ard  im-  ^H 
putations  at  the  suggestion  of  a  person  (an  attorney)  who  might  ^^ 
have  no  scruples  as  to  what  he  did,  was  a  degree  of  mischief  that 
made  him  wish  that  a  party  shonid  be  prosecuted.  He  begged 
leave  to  say  that  in  his  exi^erience  he  had  seen  counsel  so  abuse 
their  privilege,  that  he  had  cordially  wished  a  power  could  be  in- 
stituted that  they  might  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor."  It  is 
the  general  practice  to  say  that  the  obnoxious  questions  are  in  the 
instructions,  but  a  barrister  can  always  exercise  a  power  of  putting, 
or  not  putting  a  question  which  may  be  found  there.  But  putting 
it  he  clearly  adopts  it,  and  frequently  to  the  great  damage  of  his 
own  case.  This  is  at  present  the  only  check  upon  the  practice, 
for  learned  judgea  seldom  interfere  unless  directly  appealed  to  by 
the  witness. 

Some  medical  men  have  claimed  a  privilege  not  to  answer  cer- 
tain questions  which  are  put  to  them,  on  the  grotind  that  the 
matters  have  come  to  their  kno^vledge  through  private  and  con- 
fidential communications  with  their  patients.     It  is  right  to  stata 
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at  once  that  the  law  concedes  no  special  privilege  of  this  nature  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  No  man  is  bound  to  reply  to 
any  question  if  the  answer  would  tend  in  any  way  to  incriminate 
himself — for  no  man  is  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 
With  this  exception  all  questions  must  be  answered,  provided  they 
are  relevant  to  the  case,  and  their  irrelevancy  is  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  learned  judge  who  presides.  A  witness  must 
remember,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  medical  secrets. 

In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  this  privilege  of  with- 
holding statements  was  claimed  by  a  medical  witness,  but  rejected. 
In  a  case  in  which  a  female  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
infant,  a  snrgeon  was  called  to  prove  certain  confessions  made  to 
him  by  the  woman  during  his  attendance.  He  objected,  on  the 
fiTonnd  that  he  was  then  attending  her  as  a  private  patient.  The 
kamed  judge  (Park,  J.)  said  this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
prevent  a  disclosure  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  answer  the  questions.  (Beck's  "Med.  Jurisprudence,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
922.)  Any  ^tements  therefore  which  are  made  to  physicians  or 
surgeons  while  attending  persons  in  a  private  capacity,  although 
they  are  not  to  be  volunteered  in  evidence,  must  be  given  in  answer 
to  questions,  whatever  consequences  may  ensue.  Cases  of  poisoning 
and  wounding,  duelling  and  child-murder,  as  well  as  cases  which 
involve  questions  of  life-insurance,  divorce,  or  the  legitimacy  of 
ofispring,  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  answers  of  the  medical 
man  on  matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  private  communi- 
cations. A  professional  man  who  claims  a  privilege  where  none 
is  allowed,  is  simply  endeavoring  to  set  himself  above  the  law.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  real  breach  of  confidence 
under  these  circumstances,  because,  as  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  justly 
observes,  "Society  in  general  receives  the  authority  of  courts  as 
{Aramount  to  all  obstacles  and  private  considerations,"  so  that  in 
yielding  to  such  authority,  a  professional  man  will  be  fully  ac- 
quitted even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  be  the  sufferers. 
The  expressed  opinion  of  the  judge  will  be  a  full  indemnity  for 
the  witness.  ("Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence,"  p.  98.)  I  was  once 
present  at  a  trial  for  murder  by  poison,  when  in  the  course  of  a 
cross-examination  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  medical  wit- 
ness what  remedy  or  antidote  he  had  employed  when  he  was  first 
called  to  attend  the  deceased.  He  appealed  to  the  judge  to  know 
whether  he  was  bound  to  answer  such  a  question  as  that.  Judge  : 
**  Yea,  unless  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  antidote  killed 
the  deceased.  In  that  case  you  are  not  bound  to  answer  it!"  The 
question  was  immediately  answered. 

Any  medical  man,  however,  who  voluntarily  violated  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  a  patient,  or  who  communicated  pro- 
fessional secrets  to  counsel  apart  from  a  public  necessity  in  court, 
would  justly  lay  himself  open  to  severe  censure. 

In  \Vriffftt  v.  Wilkes  {Jnue^  1865),  a  suit  involving;  the  validity 
of  the  will  of  a  lady,  the  only  question  before  the  Vice-chancellor 
("Kindersley)  was  as  to  the  costs,  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  a 
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Imedical  witness  to  answer  a  question  as  to  the  disease  of  which 
tlie  testatrix  dkvl.  The  witness  had  attended  tfio  tei^tatrix,  and 
on  being  aske<l  of  wliat  disease  she  died,  he  refused  to  answer,  on 
the  ground  of  professional  [trivilege,  and  also  that  the  question 
was  irrelevant.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  see  the  relevancy  of  the  question,  and,  further,  of  what 
use  it  was  to  examine  witnesses  at  all  in  the  cause.  No  reason 
w^as  given  for  so  dcjing.  The  question  of  costs  wouKl,  pritfid  facky 
have  l>ecn  left  till  tlie  hearing  but  that  it  was  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  allow  a  witness  to  decline  answering  on  such  grounds. 
His  honor  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  witness  could  not  claim 
professional  confidence  or  irrelevancy  as  an  excuse  for  not  answer- 
ing the  question,  and  he  must  pay  the  costs-  From  this  judgment 
it  w^ill  be  perceived,  that  even  the  refusing  to  answer  an  irrelevant 
question  may  lead  to  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  penalty  on  a  medical 
jiractitioner.  A  man  who  refuses  to  answer  a  question  which  the 
court  considers  to  he  relevant  and  proper,  may  render  himself 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court,  [By^the  Revised 
Statutes  of  New  York  (vol  ii,  p.  652,  §  103),  and  of  Missouri  (Code 
of  183r5,  p.  623,  §  17), ''  No  person  duly  authorized  to  practise  physic 
or  su rger^^  shall  be  allowed  to  disclose  any  information  which  he 
may  have  acquired  iti  attending  any  patient  in  a  professional  cha- 
racter, and  Mdiich  information  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pre- 

I  Bcrihe  for  such  patient  as  a  physician,  or  to  do  any  act  tor  him  as 

n  surgeon.'' — 1\] 

This  question  of  medical  privilege  has  presented  itself  on  some 
i*ecent  occasions  in  a  medico-etlucal  as|>ect,  as  where^  for  instance, 
during  his  attendance  on  a  patient,  a  8us[tieion  arises  in  the  miml 
of  a  medical  man  that  the  person  ia  undergoino^  slow  jx>isouing. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  when,  under  these  cirt*nnistances,  the 

I  jM>isoner  was  in  the  medical  profession,  there  would  be  a  breach  of 

Pctiqucttc  in  conimunieating  to  others  the  suspicion  entertained. 
There  is  no  code  of  medical  etiquette  by  which  any  meml>er  of  the 

f profession  is  bound  to  conceal  the  fact  of  poigoning  which  he  be- 
ievea  to  be  going  on  before  his  eyes,  whether  perpetrated  by  a 
luedical  man  or  any  other  jwsrson;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
higher  code  of  ethics  which  nuikcs  the  prevention  of  secret  raur- 

Lder  and  the  safety  of  society  imramount  to  all  other  consi<lerati<ms. 

f  A  medical  man  nmst  take  care  not  to  charge  another  witli  a 
serious  crime  upon  loose  Buspicioiis.  If  from  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms,  the  absence  of  any  natural  cause  for  the  illness,  and  the 
inefficiency  of  ordinary  remedies,  he  susjiccts  that  the  patient  ia 
under  the  influence  of  poison,  it  is  his  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
confirming  or  removing  that  suspicion  by  a  proj>er  medical  and 
chemical  investigation.  If  liis  suspicion  is  contirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  jxvison  in  the  food  or  urine,  then  steiis  must  be  immedi- 
ately taken  to  sa^^e  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  Jie^.  v.  Wooler 
(Durham  Winter  Assizes,  1865),  in  which  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  secretly  administering  to  her 
arsenic,  three  medical  gentlemen  were  in  attendance.     There  was 
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a  suspicion  that  arsenic  was  being  administered  to  Ihe  deceased 
nineteen  dajs  before  her  death,  but  the  fact  was  not  made  known 
because  these  gentlemen  were  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  con- 
clusively that  arsenic  was  present  in  the  urine.  They  apj>ealed  to 
a  high  authority  to  aid  them,  but  the  advice  reached  them  too 
late — ^the  patient  had  died,  and,  as  it  was  clearly  proved,  from  the 
effects  of  arsenic.  The  learned  judge  who  tried  this  case  said, 
"When  the  idea  of  poisoning  struck  them  they  ought  to  have 
communicated  their  suspicion  to  the  husband  if  they  did  not  sus- 

Ect  him,  and  if  they  did  suspect  him,  they  ought  to  have  gone 
fore  a  magistrate,  and  not  have  gone  on  from  the  8th  to  the  27th 
of  June  seeing  the  woman  murdered  before  their  eyes." 

Dr.  Christison,  in  commenting  upon  this  case,  very  properly 
takes  exception  to  this  advice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any 
man  acting  upon  it  would  expose  himself  to  an  action  for  slander. 
*'  Ideas"  of  poisoning  often  arise  in  cases  of  disease  where  the  symp- 
toms deviate  a  little  from  the  ordinary  course,  but  they  are  dis- 
misse<I  on  further  observation.  If,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  or 
knowledge  of  applj^ing  chemical  tests,  or  of  taking  the  opinion  of 
others  experienced  in  toxicology,  a  medical  man  charged  the  hus- 
band of  a  lady  with  secret  poisoning,  or  went  before  a  magistrate 
and  charged  him  publicly,  he  would  be  acting  with  rashness,  ruin 
bis  ow^n  practice  and  reputation,  and  be  mulct  in  heavy  damages 
for  the  irreparable  injury  done  by  a  false  accusation.  Such  a  step 
should  be  taken  upon  something  more  than  an  idea  or  a  suspicion. 
A  prudent  and  conscientious  man  will  always  await  the  result  of 
a  chemical  analysis  before  giving  publicity  to  a  suspicion  which 
may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be  quite  unfounded ;  and  he  will  lose  no 
time  in  obtaining  this  necessary  confirmation  or  a  removal  of  his 
doubts. 

[Unquestionably,  it  is  the  first  and  paramount  duty  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant  to  protect  his  patient,  in  a  case  of  suspected  poison- 
ing ;  but  he  should  be  equally  careful  not  to  raise  the  suspicion 
against  another — very  possibly  an  innocent  person — without  the 
fullest  and  most  unequivocal  proofs.  The  practice  of  some  medi- 
cal "  experts"  in  swearing  to  the  presence  of  poison,  not  only  when, 
in  tlie  language  of  Dr.  Christison,  "  the  symptoms  deviate  a  little 
fn^m  the  ordinary  course,"  but  even  when  they  are  perfectly  recon- 
cilable with  those  of  ordinary  disease,  cannot  be  too  severely  re- 
probated ;  especially  when  such  "  exjjert"  opinions  are  maintained 
in  non-fatal  cases,  in  the  absence  of  all  chemical  tests  on  the  food 
and  drinks,  and  on  the  urine  and  other  excreta  of  the  patient. — R.] 

When  the  suspicion  is  confirmed,  there  is  some  ditterence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Dr.  Christison  advises 
that  when  the  medical  man  is  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  poisoning  he 
should  communicate  his  conviction  to  the  patient  himself,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  chance  of  injury  to  his 
patient  from  making  even  so  dreadful  a  disclosure.  He  will  have 
thus  taken  the  surest  preparative  step  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  poLioning.     Whether  this  communication  be  made  to  the  pa- 
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tient  or  not,  the  proper  course  will  be  to  place  the  matter  imme- 
diate! y  ill  the  handa  of  a  magistrate  for  investiijation.  Some  years 
since  I  was  oonsultotl  in  a  ease  of  sapposed  slow  ffoisoiiing.  The 
Ryniptoni!^?  siifterLHi  by  a  hidy,  taken  aa  a  whole,  were  not  reeon- 
cilal»le  with  any  diseaBe.  Tlie  medical  gentleman  bad  an  '*  idea" 
that  poison  might  possibly  be  the  cause,  but  befcire  acting  ii|»on 
this  idea  he  sent  to  me  a  portion  of  urine  for  examination.  Anti- 
mony was  found  in  it,  and  the  cause  of  the  «ynjptoins  was  at  once 
exphiinecL  He  communicated  the  result  of  the  analysis  to  the 
memhers  of  the  family,  and  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  ceased 

ifmm  that  time!  The  error  eotnmitted  by  medical  men  even  on 
these  occasions  is  not  in  claiming  a  privilege  of  concealment,  but 
in  allowing  a  doubt  upon  so  serious  a  question  to  remain  in  their 
minds  for  days  or  weeks. 

This  question  was  again  brought  into  prominence  at  the  trial  of 
Di\  Priirbard^  at  Eilinburgh  (July,  I860),  on  tlie  charge  of  jx>i- 
Boning  his  wife  with  antimony.  One  of  the  medical  witnesses, 
who  saw  the  deceased  a  fortnight  Ijcfore  ber  death  ami  at  other 
times,  stated  in  bis  evidence  at  the  trial,  that  he  susjiected  «he  was 
ftuffering  from  the  effects  of  antimony  when  he  tii*st  saw  her;  but 
it  seems  that  there  the  matter  was  allowed  to  remain.  No  one 
was  accused,  but  no  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
the  poisoning,  the  suspicion  of  which  turned  out  to  he  well  founded. 
The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who  tried  this  case,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  no  notions  of  medical  etiquette  siiould  he  f*ermitted  to 
intcffere  with  tl»ose  higher  duties  which  every  rigiit-minded  man 
owes  to  his  neighbor,  and  which  are  to  he  cx|MJcted  in  a  tenfold 
degree  frnm  every  medical  man,  because  bis  life  is  nolenmly  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  preventiuu  of  its  destroc* 
tioiL 

^Examifiation4n'Chief, — The  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  a 
criminal  case  is  thus  concisely  stated  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen 
(**  Criminal  Law  of  England,"  pp.  168,  i!8'2).  After  opening  the 
case  the  counsel  for  the  crown  calls  the  witnesses,  and  examines 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence — that  ie,  be  brings  out,  by 
queetions  ivkick  do  not  sifggest  their  ajisuk^rs^  the  facts  relevant  to 
the  issue  to  be  trial  which  are  within  his  personal  knowledge. 
Those  questions  which  suggest  the  answers  are  called  "  leading" 
questions.  With  one  exception  it  is  not  the  practice  to  allow 
these  to  be  put  in  this  part  of  the  examination.  Tlie  exception 
according  to  Mr.  Stephen  is:  "  When  the  judge  is  satisfied,  either 
by  a  witness's  demeanor,  or  by  contradictions  between  the  evi- 

r  dence  and  the  depositions,  that  be  is  trying  to  keep  back  the  truth 

land  favor  the  prisoner,  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  alh>w  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  to  ask  leading  questions,  and,  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
treat  the  witness  as  hostile.**     When  the  examination-in-chief  is 

b  closed,  tlie  next  step  is  the  cross-examination, 

r  Croa^-examinution,^ — In  this,  the  second  stage,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  extracts  trom  the  medical  witness,  by  questions  which  may 
a[iffffft.s(  the  amwcrs  In  the  stronfj<^si  fonn^  any  facts  tliat  may  apfKjar 
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to  be  favorable  to  the  client,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  within 
the  witneBs's  knowledge.  Leading  questions  are  not  only  allowable 
in  this  part  of  the  examination,  but,  according  to  good  authority, 
a  counsel  for  the  defence  can  hardly  lead  to  much.  The  theory  of 
the  law  is  that  the  witness  is  unfavorable  to  the  prisoner  and  has 
come  to  bear  evidence  against  him.  The  more  he  has  shown  him- 
self bv  conduct  or  conversation  a  partisan  in  the  case,  the  more 
severely  will  he  be  treated.  Anything  which  he  may  have  said  in 
the  hearing  of  others,  or  published  in  journals,  or  even  written  in 
private  letters  (if  the  contents  transpire)  in  reference  to  the  case  or 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  is  now  brought  to  light,  although  he  may 
have  supposed  that  what  he  did  say  was  in  perfect  confidence.  It 
is  at  this  stage  of  the  case  that  any  exaggerations  which  may  have 
been  most  favorably  received  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
are  reduced  to  their  true  projK)rtions.  Any  bias  by  which  the 
mind  of  a  witness  may  have  been  influenced,  or  any  imperfection 
or  confusion  of  memory  as  to  facts,  is  here  brought  out.  (Stephen, 
p.  177.)  It  is  in  this  part  of  his  examination  that  the  witness  will 
be  closely  questioned  as  to  his  qualifications,  the  time  during  which 
be  has  been  enpiged  in  practice,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  his 
general  professional  knowledge,  and  his  special  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  issue,  the  number  of  cases  he  has  seen,  etc. 
Htraightfprward  answers  should  be  given  to  all  questions.  No 
harm  can  be  done  to  the  witness  by  the  answers  unless  they  are 
given  evasively,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  witness 
wishes  to  represent  himself  differently  from  what  he  is.  If  he  does 
niake  the  attempt,  he  will  assuredly  fail. 

The  most  striking  distinction  between  the  examination-in-chief 
and  cross-examination  is  in  reference  to  leading  questions.  It  rest« 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  danger  that  a  witness  will  say 
whatever  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  one  side,  and  conceal  every, 
thing  that  is  not  extorted  from  him  on  the  other.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  of  little  importance 
in  the  case,  are  rarely  cross-examined.  This  is  reserved  in  its  most 
stringent  form  for  those  whose  facts  and  opinions  are  likely  to 
afiect  the  fate  of  a  prisoner  in  a  criminal  trial.  In  dealing  with  a 
skilled  w^itness  whose  evidence  may  be  of  importance,  the  questions 
in  cross-examination  are  usually  put  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
with  great  caution,  or  the  answers  brought  out  may  be  more  ad* 
Terse  to  his  own  case  than  those  elicited  in  the  examination-in- 
cbief. 

He-examinaticn. — ^The  cross-examination  is  usually  followed  by  a 
reexamination  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  or  of  the 
counsel  by  whom  the  witness  has  been  called.  The  object  of  this 
M  to  clear  up  or  explain  any  portion  of  the  evidence  which  may 
have  been  rendered  ooscure  or  aoubtful  by  the  cross-examination. 
It  is  sometimes  unnecessary  to  put  a  question,  and  if  the  witness 
lias  given  his  evidence  consistently  and  fairly,  no  questions  may  be 
uked.  As  a  rule,  the  re-examination  must  be  confined  to  those 
zuattera  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  cross-examination.     Any 
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questions  iTfion  new  subjeeta  may  render  a  farther  cross-examiiui- 
tion  on  tlieiu  necessary.  In  reference  to  faet9^  a  medical  witness 
mufit  bear  in  mind  that  he  shonld  not  allow  liia  testimony  to  be 
inflnenced  by  tlie  conseqoences  which  may  tbllow  from  his  state- 
ment of  them,  or  their  probable  etteet  on  any  case  which  is  umler 
trial.  In  reference  to  opinions^  their  posaible  influence  on  tlie  fate 
of  a  prisoner  Bhonld  inspire  caution  in  formiiiji^  them^  but  when 
once  formed  they  should  be  honestly  and  candidly  stated  without 
regard  to  consequences.  It  will  be  well  to  remember,  in  reference 
to  each  stage  of  the  examination,  what  a  great  medical  authority 
has  said:  "To  make  a  show  and  ap]>ear  learned  and  ingenious  in 
natural  knowledi^e  may  flatter  vanity.  To  know  facts,  to  aeparate 
tliem  from  sup|iosition,  to  arrange  and  connect  them,  to  make  them 
plain  to  ordinary  capacities,  an<l,  above  all,  to  point  out  their  useful 
applications,  sliould  be  the  chief  object  of  ambition.**  (William 
Hunter.) 

Quotations  from  books. — It  is  a  not  unfrequent  custom  with  coun- 
sel to  refer  to  medical  works  daring  the  examination  of  a  witness. 
He  is  expected  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  pro- 
fessional men  on  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  authority  is  men- 
tioned, tlie  passage  is  quoted,  and  the  witness  may  be  then  asked 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  views  of  the  author,  or  whetijer  he 
ditfei'^,  ami  if  so,  his  reasons.  In  casea  connected  with  medical 
treatment,  the  views  of  the  profession  are  and  have  been  so  various, 
that  a  barrister  would  have  no  great  diificulty  in  finding  some 
book  to  oppose  to  tlie  opinions  ot  a  witness.  ^Standard  works  of 
recent  date  are  so  well  known  to  the  f>rofession  that  there  are  few 
medical  juen  engaged  in  practice  who  are  not  \veU  acquainted  with, 
and  altle  to  explain  the  views  of  the  writei's,  and  how  far  they  agree 
or  contliet  with  his  own.  The  witness  must  be  on  his  guard  that 
the  question  is  tairly  put,  and  that  it  is  proj>erIy  taken  with  the 
context,  or  he  may  unex^iectedly  find  himself  involved  in  a  difli- 
culty.  On  one  occasion,  I  found  tluit  a  learned  gentleman  stopped 
in,  his  quotation  at  a  comma,  and  on  another  occasion  the  quota- 
tion ended  at  a  colon — the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  each  case 
materially  weakening  the  inference  which  it  was  inteoded  to  draw 
with  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  %vitne8s. 

Wlien  a  quotation  from  a  standard  work  is  thus  opposed  to  the 
evidcTice  of  a  medical  witness,  he  should  take  care  by  reference  to 
the  work  itself  to  see  that  tlie  passage  is  correctly  quoted.  A  re^ 
markable  instance  of  the  importance  of  this  caution  has  been  cora- 
muiiicated  to  rne  by  a  former  pupil.  At  the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes 
1869,  an  action  was  brought  against  a  railway  company  for  com- 
pensation for  pen^onal  injury.  Plaintiff  was  proved  to  liave  had 
pneumonia  shortly  after  the  accident,  and  the  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany wislied  to  show  that  the  pneumonia  had  not  arisen  from  any 
physical  injury.  In  cross-examining  the  medical  witness  he  asked, 
*'  Cannot  ptieumonia  be  produced  by  shock  V  Witness  :  '^  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  possible,"  Counsel:  **  What!  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  do  not  believe  what  is  asserted  in  fact  by  no  less  an  authority 
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than  Preteoor  Taylor?  Have  you  read  Dr.  Taylor's  work  on 
*  Medical  Jurisprudence?'"  Witness:  "Yes."  Counsel:  "Have 
yon  seen  the  last  edition ?"  Witness:  "No."  Counsel:  "I  have 
it  here  (turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book),  and  a  case  is  given  of 
pneamonia  being  caused  by  shock."  (Witness  in  confusion.)  It 
was  subsequently  discovered  on  referring  to  the  work,  that  the 
case  in  question  was  one  in  which  the  lung  had  been  wounded  by 
a  fractured  rib.  The  cause  of  the  pneumonia  was  thus  sufficiently 
explained ;  it  was  proved  to  have  been  a  result  of  physical  injury 
and  not  of  shock !  A  reference  at  the  time  to  the  work  which  is 
quoted  is  always  necessary,  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  quotation. 
Without  suggesting  that  there  is  intentional  misrepresentation  to 
bear  out  a  particular  view  of  the  case,  a  barrister,  in  dealing  with 
the  medical  facts,  may  wholly  misunderstand  the  author's  views 
and  statements,  and  in  some  instances  wrongly  assign  to  the  au- 
thor opinions  which  he  has  merely  quoted  from  other  authorities 
for  comment  or  illustration. 

Prt^ence  in  court — In  England,  medical  and  scientific  witnesses, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  are  allowed  to  be  present  in 
court  and  hear  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  This  is  in 
some  instances  absolutely  necessary  if  the  court  requires  medical 
opinions,  for  unless  the  witnesses  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
£ftct8  they  can  give  no  opinions,  and  they  can  only  become  fully 
acquainted  with  the  facts  by  being  allowed  to  be  present  and 
hearing  the  evidence  in  court.  If  excluded,  the  judge  or  counsel 
will  be  compelled  to  read  to  the  witness  notes  of  the  evidence  be- 
fore an  opinion  can  be  given,  and  it  may  then  apf^ear  that  some 
small  point  which  counsel  did  not  think  of  importance  is  omitted; 
this  if  known  to  the  witness  might,  however,  materially  affect  his 
opinion.  A  failure  of  justice  is  likely  to  occur  when  medical  wit- 
nesses are  excluded,  and  it  is  generally  when  there  is  no  defence, 
or  a  false  defence,  that  the  right  of  excluding  them  is  exercised. 
The  rule  in  Scotland  is  similar :  medical  and  scientific  witnesses 
are  allowed  to  be  in  court  during  the  trial. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  is  followed  by 
the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  either  in  person  or  by  his  counsel,  who 
acts  throughout  the  f»art  of  an  advocate,  simply  securing  for  his 
client  every  advantage  the  facts  or  the  law  may  afford  him.  In 
other  words,  he  sees  that  his  client  is  strictly  tried  according  to 
law,  and  not  condemned  contrary  to  law.  A  key  to  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  medical  witnesses  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
will  be  found  in  the  exposition  given  by  Mr.  Stephen  of  the  tacit 
rales  which  regulate  the  duties  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence.  "  In  practice  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  is  morally  and  professionally  bound  always  to 
keep  in  sight  the  ultimate  object — namely,  the  discovery  of  truth  ; 
whereas  no  such  obligation  is  laid  upon  the  prisoner  and  those  who 
represent  him,  because  it  is  too  much  to  ex{»ect  of  human  nature 
that  they  should  discharge  it,  and  it  is  better  not  to  impose  an 
obligation  which  is  sure  to  be  systematically  violated.  Both  sides, 
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on  the  other  hanrl,  ai*e  bouiifl  in  the  strongest  wny  7}ot  to  (h  fipj/- 
thing  to  prnpagaie  false fami.  The  connsel  lor  the  crown  ib  hourul 
not  to  snpprese  any  faet  within  his  knowledge  favorable  to  the 

Erisoner ;  and,  on  the  other  han<I,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  is 
ound  not  to  bring  to  light  facts  within  his  knowledge  uniavor* 
able  to  the  prisoner."  ^'Tho  counsel  for  the  crown  may  not  use 
arguments  to  prove  the  guilt  of  tlie  prisoner  which  he  does  not 
himself  believe  to  be  just,  and  lie  is  bound  to  warn  the  jury  of 
objections  which  may  diminish  the  weiglit  of  his  arguments;  in 
short,  as  far  as  regards  the  evidence  which  he  brings  forward,  his 
sfmech  shouhl  as  much  as  possible  refiemhie  the  summing-up  of  the 
judge.  He  should  contend  not  for  the  success  of  his  cause  at  all 
events,  hut  for  the  full  recognition  by  the  judge  and  jury  of  that 
side  of  the  truth  which  makes  in  favor  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  may  use  arguments  which  he  does  not 
beUevc  to  he  just.  It  is  the  business  of  the  jury,  after  hearing  the 
judge,  to  sny  whether  th^y  are  or  are  not  just»"  (Op.  cit,,  pp.  160 
and  168.)  The  last  remark  sliows  what  ai»[>ear8  to  be  a  tserious 
defect  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  While  in  a  cas© 
of  misdemeanor,  a  prisoner  may  be  tried  by  a  special  jury,  in  a  caae 
of  felony,  involving  an  analysis  of  imjiortant  questions  of  me<lieal 
science  in  reference  to  murder  or  nianslanghter,  the  trial  takes 
place  before  a  common  and  eomjiaratively  ignorant  jury*  8uch  a 
jury  is  hardly  in  a  ])oaition  to  cope  with  an  ingenious  counsel,  who 
has  it  in  his  power  to  misrepresent  and  distoit  medical  facts  and 
opinions  in  any  mantier  that  he  pleases.  The  defences  made  are 
frequently  such  as  no  barrister  would  venture  to  place  before  a  jury 
of  educated  men.  These  *' {Hrwerfur*  or  "forcible'*  addresses,  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  press,  full  of  burning  eloquence  and  im- 
passioned logic,  have  frequently  withdrawn  tJie  attention  of  the 
jury  from  the  real  facts,  and  have  procured  verdicts  of  acquitt^il 
contrary  to  the  evidence  and  all  the  medical  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Another  observation  made  by  Mr.  Stephen  more  nearly  concerns 
the  medical  witness:  ^' There  are  many  obligations  wliich  etiect 
each  side  equally.  Xeither  is  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  browbeat, 
intimidate,  or  confuse  a  witness,  although  they  may  expose  any 
real  confusion  which  exists  in  his  mind,  or  teat,  by  the  strictest 
cross-examination,  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  Neither  is  at 
liberty  wilfully  to  misunderstand  a  witness,  or  to  misstate^  in  his 
ffMress  to  the  jury^  the  effect  of  what  he  has  said,  either  l>y  distor- 
tion or  suppression.  The  ueglect  or  observation  of  these  and 
olher  rules  of  the  same  kind  practieaHy  establishes  a  wide  distinc- 
tion, and  one  which  is  easily  recognized,  between  those  who  exer- 
cise a  noble  profession  and  those  who  disgrace  it."  {Op.  eit*,  p,  IBR.) 
The  treatment  of  a  me^dical  witness,  in  passing  through  the 
ordeal  of  an  examination  at  a  criminal  trial,  will  de]ieod,  therefore, 
very  much  upon  the  class  of  counsel  who  is  opijosed  to  him.  As- 
suming that  he  is  properly  pixiqiared  for  the  discliarge  of  his  duties, 
and  that  the  questions  put  to  him  are  answered  fairly  and  truly, 
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according  to  his  knowledge  and  experience,  without  exaggeration 
or  concealment,  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  any  attempt  at  intimida- 
tion. Barristers,  for  the  most  part,  know  that  by  this  line  of 
condact  they  lose  more  with  the  jury  than  they  gain  by  the  at- 
tempt to  conffise  the  witness ;  and  as  their  ultimate  and  sole  object 
is  a  favorable  verdict,  they  will  generally  avoid  conduct  which 
most  necessarily  place  this  verdict  m  jeopardy. 

The  normal'  barrister,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  is 
not  at  liberty  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  to  misrepresent,  either  by 
distortion  or  suppression,  the  medical  facts  or  opinions  given  in  a 
case.  According  to  mj  experience,  however,  misrepresentation  is 
a  not  unfrequent  practice,  and  one  of  which  medical  witnesses 
have  very  strong  reason  to  complain.  Whether  such  misstate- 
ments are  wilful  or  not  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  their 
eftect  on  the  jury  is  well  known  to  those  who  employ  them,  and 
they  frequently  escape  the  observation  of  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  and  even  of  the  learned  judge,  unless  he  is  well  versed  in 
medical  subjects.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  a  misstate- 
ment is  thus  made,  it  is  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  always  in 
favor  of  the  view  of  the  counsel  who  makes  it,  when  a  proper 
examination  of  his  notes  would,  in  general,  show  him  that  he  was 
wrong. 

Then  as  to  the  question  of  intimidation,  this  is  sometimes  carried 
very  far.  On  a  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning,  I  have  heard  a  re- 
spectable country  practitioner,  who  had  given  his  evidence  for  the 
crown  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner,  thus  addressed  in  cross-exami- 
nation by  a  learned  counsel,  now  deceased :  "  On  your  oath,  sir, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  profession,  will  you  venture  to  persist 
in  that  statement?"  etc.  A  public  writer  in  commenting  on  this 
subject,  says :  "But  the  hardest  and  most  unfair  part  of  the  sys- 
tem (of  cross-examination)  is  when  witnesses  have  to  bear  a  loud 
and  insulting  tone  or  vesture  without  remonstrance  or  retaliation. 
A  counsel  may  very  plainly  imply  that  a  respectable  witness  is  a 
person  of  doubtful  character,  and  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath,  or 
that  he  is  ignorant,  and  a  bungler  in  his  profession;  but  if  the 
witness  retorts  that  the  barrister's  eloquence  and  sympathies  are 
hire*!,  or  if  he  gives  vent  to  any  other  words  of  retaliation  in  his 
natural  indignation,  the  court  is  ao;ainst  him."  Whatever  may  be 
the  importance  of  a  case  to  a  prisoner,  nothing  can  justify  the 
putting  of  questions  in  a  loud  and  insulting  tone  to  a  skilled  pro- 
fessional witness. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  whose  opinion  I  have  already 
quoted,  that  "  every  contemptuous  and  even  uncourteous  expres- 
sion, every  query  leading  nowhere,  except  to  the  end  of  confusing 
the  mind  or  irritating  the  temper  of  a  witness,  ought  surely  to  be 
reckoned  as  overpassing  the  legitimate  limits  of  the  counsel  s  office, 
and  as  such  be  regarded  with  universal  disapprobation."  It  may 
be  that  criminal  cases  fall  more  into  the  hands  of  the  second  class 
of  barristers  to  whom  Mr.  Stephen  alludes — namely,  those  who 
disgrace  a  noble  profession.     3ut  it  is  a  widely  spread  opinion  in 
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the  medical  profession,  tbut  this  style  of  examining  educated  men, 
who  are  perhaps  compelled  most  imwillinfcly  to  ajipejir  on  a  suh- 
rioena  to  testify  to  tacts,  is  certainly  not  adajtted  to  elicit  the  trutli, 
Dut  rather  to  favor  the  escape  of  criminals  and  give  impuuity  to 
crime. 

It  may  he  fairly  admitted  that  a  man  who  piita  himself  forward 
as  a  witness,  and  attempts  to  elucidate  what  be  only  euceeeda  in 
rendertng  more  obscure,  should  receive  no  favor  at  the  hands  of 
the  bar.  l)r.  Elwell,  a  memher  of  the  legal  as  w^ell  aa  of  the  medical 
profe^ision,  observes  that  *' No  wifneBS  is  ever  compelled  to  appear 
and  testify  to  what  he  does  not  know.  He  may  he  compelled  to 
attend  in  court  in  obedience  to  a  sub|»cena,  but  if  he  attempts  to 
testify  upon  a  subject  requiring  opiniofis  upon  wiiich  he  has  no 
w^elbnettled  or  well-detined  ideas,  it  is  his  own  tiuilt,  and  he  alone 
is  to  blame ;  tor  no  one  but  himwlf  can  know  so  well  as  he,  until 
he  has  expf»scd  him&jclf,  how  utitit  he  is  for  the  occasion/'  (Medico^ 
legal  Treatise  on  ^'  Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence,^'  by  J.  J. 
Ewcll,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Cleveland  Bar,  Kew  York,  1860,  p* 
302.)  But  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  practitioner,  who,  in  a  country 
district,  baa  gone  through  twenty  yeai-s  of  practice  with  honor  and 
credit  in  his  neighliorhood,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  to  a  case  in 
which  a  man  is  found  dead  from  a  w^ountl  in  his  throat*  Under 
the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act  he  is  comi>e]led  to  make  an  examiuji*^ 
tion  of  the  body  for  a  coroner's  inquest.  At  a  great  loss  of  time, 
and  for  no  adetfuate  rcmyncnition,  he  attends  tlie  inquest  and 
gives  hift  evidence ;  he  is  bound  over,  nolens  iwknSy  to  appear  for 
the  first  time  as  a  witness  at  a  criminal  trial,  and  to  testify,  Ist^ 
to  tlie  throat  being  cut,  and  2(1  ly,  to  give  hie  opinion  to  the  coart 
on  the  cause  of  death,  and  whether  tlie  wound  waa  inflicted  by  the 
deceased  on  himself,  or  by  another  person.  A  medical  man  who 
limited  himself  to  the  statement  of  the  bare  fact  that  the  deceased's 
throat  was  cut  need  not  appear  at  all,  for  this  evidence  might  l>e 
sniPijlied  l)y  a  constal>le  or  policeman;  but  the  law  pre.su me-^  frora 
his  |>rofemionj  that  the  medical  man  made  a  proper  examination 
of  the  wonnd,  w*ith  a  view^  to  determine  to  tlie  best  of  his  abilitVi 
whether  it  was  tlie  cause  of  death  an<l  whetlier  it  was  or  was  not 
self-inflicted.  It  is  diflicult  to  understand  bow  a  medical  man, 
although  before  this  occurrence  be  may  never  have  seen  a  case  of 
cut-thruat,  conld  excuse  himself  from  giving  an  answer  to  tliese 
questions,  both  of  wdiich  involve  purely  matters  of  opinio}!.  If  be 
excused  himself  altogether  from  giving  answers,  there  would  be  a 
failui*e  of  justice,  and  no  conviction  for  such  a  common  form  of 
murder  could  ever  take  ]»lace.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  answera 
thei^se  questions  to  the  be^i  of  his  al*ility,  be  may  reasonably  com- 
plain that  while  thus  compelled  to  apin^^ir  as  a  witness  to  testify  to 
what  lie  does  know,  Ids  evidence  sh<Mild,  Iiy  rules  of  law,  be  mad©^ 
the  subject  of  abuse  and  ridicule  before  his  neighbors,  when  ha 
expresses  his  opiriion  from  the  facts ;  and  that  the  counsel  w^ha 
examines  him  legally  jxissesscs  an  unlimited  |x»wer  of  misi-epre-^ 
senting  his  views.     A  medical  man  is  certainly  not  benefited  by 
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being  described  as  an  ignoramus  or  a  blunderer  in  his  profession, 
whom  no  one  ought  to  trust.  The  truth  is,  in  medical  evidence 
facts  and  opinions  cannot  be  separated,  and  if  medical  practitioners 
were  restricted  in  their  evidence  only  to  those  facts  which  they 
had  observed  in  a  case,  in  which  no  other  professional  man  saw 
the  person  living  or  dead,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  crime 
coala  be  detected  and  punished.  These  remarks  of  course  do  not 
apply  to  cases  in  which  the  opinions  of  medical  experts  can  be 
takeo.  Here  it  would  be  desirable  that  one  who  has  not  had  ex- 
perience on  the  subject  should  avoid  giving  any  opinion ;  he  might 
simply  state  the  facts,  and  decline  from  want  of  experience  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  In  pursuing 
any  other  course,  he  will  find  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  cross- 
examination  will  fall  upon  him. 

There  are  other  remarks  on  this  subject  made  by  Dr.  El  well, 
which  those  who  are  compelled  to  attend  as  witnesses  in  a  court 
of  law  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind:  "  However  anxious  an  incom- 
petent witness  may  be  to  appear  learned,  and  however  hard  he 
may  labor  to  show  it,  he  will  ever  find  it  a  difficult  business  to 
make  the  court  and  counsel  believe  that  he  is  really  so.  To  appear 
really  learned  he  must  be  able  to  make  the  subject  on  which  he 
gives  an  opinion  clear^  and  to  give  satis/acton/  reasons  for  this 
opinion.  He  must  be  not  only  a  thinker,  but  must  satisfy  others 
that  he  is  master  of  his  subject.  Take  almost  any  one  of  the  im- 
portant scientific  questions  upon  which  a  professional  witness  is 
called  to  pass  an  opinion,  and  unless  he  has  looked  at  the  subject 
brfore  with  a  purpose  to  understand  it — comprehending  its  extent, 
weight,  and  relations — he  will  find  it  to  have  suddenly  assumed 
to  importance  he  had  not  suspected,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
discovery  will  add  to  his  confusion.  It  is  better  to  make  this  dis- 
covery in  the  quiet  stillness  and  security  of  solitude,  than  under 
the  eye  of  a  judge  and  the  severe  scrutiny  of  counsel.  A  man, 
whether  learned  or  not — whether  in  court  or  out  of  court — will 
talk  clearly  upon  a  subject  he  well  understands,  whether  it  is 
scientific  or  otherwise,  but  xudess  it  is  clear  in  his  own  mind  his 
amount  of  it  will  be  con/used  and  unsatisfactory,''  (Op.  eit.,  p.  303.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  test  to  which  every  man  should  rigorously 
submit  himself  before  entering  the  witness-box. 

Rides  for  the  delivery  of  evidence, — There  are  a  few  rules  bearing 
Ufion  meilical  evidence  which,  if  observed,  may  save  the  witness 
from  interruption  or  reproof  and  place  him  in  a  favorable  position 
with  the  court : — 

1.  The  questions  put  on  either  side  should  receive  direct  answers, 
and  the  manner  of  the  witness  should  not  be  perceptibly  different 
whether  he  is  replying  to  a  question  put  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  or  for  the  defence. 

For  reasons  elsewhere  assigned  (p.  47),  most  of  the  questions  put 
by  counsel  in  cross-examination  will  admit  of  an  answer  "  yes,"  or 
'•'no."  If,  from  the  ingenious  or  casuistical  mode  in  which  the 
question  is  framed,  the  witness  should  foil  that  the  simple  affima- 
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tive  or  negative  might  misleafl  the  court,  then,  after  giving  the 
answer,  he  enn  api»eal  to  the  judge  to  allow  him  to  quality  it,  or 
add  to  it  any  matter  within  his  rmn  knowfedgc  and  which  is  at  the 
same  time  relevant  to  the  ai.se,  Tlie  witneti«  nmst  renienil*er  tliat 
he  takerf  an  oath  to  «trtte  the  truth,  the  whole  irnih^  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  coutisel  for  the  de- 
fence is  bound  not  to  introduce  falsehood,  his  objeet  is  not  the  dis- 
covery or  development  of  truth.  Unless  the  wittiesa  is  on  his  guard, 
lie  may  find,  when  the  learned  counsel  who  has  cross-examined 
him  addresses  the  jury,  that  his  afRrniatives  an<l  negatives  may  be 
worked  into  a  &hai>e  representing  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended. 

Some  counsel  adoj)t  the  ingenious  plan  of  compmssing  two  or 
three  questions  into  one.  A  witness  unthinkingly  answers  the  last, 
or  that  which  most  tixes  his.  attention.  The  same  answer  may 
not  be  strictly  applicable  to  all^  but  the  witness  may  lind,  when 
too  late,  that  it  is  made  so  in  the  defence.  lu  this  ease  he  should 
ask  for  a  severance  of  the  questions,  and  give  separate  replies. 

Direct  answers  are  necessary,  heeause  it  is  only  by  them  that 
tlie  case  can  be  brouglit  clearly  hetbre  the  court  and  jury  in  all 
its  detailfi.  Medical  witnesses  sometimes  forget  this,  and  fall  into 
answers  to  questions  floating  in  their  own  minds,  or  which  they 
think  are  likely  to  be  put  to  them.  They  are  also  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  anticipate  many  t  pi  est  ions  by  one  general  answer*  This 
simply  creates  eoni'usion,  and  tlie  witness  will  be  told'  by  counsel 
to  keep  to  the  question,  aud  that  he  is  condng  to  the  other  matters 
presently* 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  medical  witness  not  to  argue  with 
the  lenrned  counsel.  Argument  is  not  evidence,  and  the  entering 
into  it  disturljH  the  order  of  the  proceedings.  Arguments  between 
counsel  and  witnesses,  and  even  between  medical  witnesses  them- 
selves, are  freely  allowed  in  the  French  courts,  but  in  England 
such  a  practice  is  not  recognized.  The  mode  in  which  questions 
are  ywl  by  counsel  in  cross-examination  sometimes  tends  to  the 
introduction  of  argument,  but  the  witness  shuuld  avoid  the  temp- 
tation to  enter  into  it.  AV^hat  lie  says  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  evidence,  except  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions,  and  he  is 
there  only  for  the  purpose  of  statine:  what  is  relevant  in  the  cjise. 

Ti»ere  is  a  diiierenee  hetween  evidence  and  testimony.  A  medi- 
cal witness  sometimes  gives  much  in  tlie  form  of  testimony  which 
amounts  to  very  little  as  evidence.  AV^hen  ho  does  not  attend  to 
the  questions,  he  testifies  to  a  variety  of  subjects  whicli  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case,  and  do  not  constitute  evidence.  The  deciBioa 
on  wliat  is  ami  what  is  not  evidence  lies  with  the  judge. 

2,  The  replies  should  he  concise,  distinct,  and  auddile,  and,  ex^ 
cept  where  exfilanation  mav  be  necessiiry,  tliey  sliould  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  questions.  The  learned  judge  w^bo 
tries  the  case,  generally  takes  full  notes  of  tlie  medical  evi^lence-^ 
henee  the  necessity  for  a  sli*w  and  distinct  delivery  nf  the  evidence. 
8ome  witnesses  have  a  singular  habit  of  not  answering  the  ques- 
tion which  is  asked  but  one  which  is  not  asked.     Others  give  an 
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answer  in  such  a  voluble  form,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  speech  or 
lecture,  that  there  is  great  dilficulty  in  reducing  it  to  its  proper 
proportions.  A  witness  who  is  so  profuse  of  information  generally 
supplies  abundant  matter  for  a  long  and  troublesome  cross-exami- 
aation. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  a  witness  should  volunteer  evi- 
dence, assuming  that  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-examina- 
tion have  failed  to  bring  out  all  that  he  knows  of  the  case.  If 
that  which  he  has  to  state  is  some  matter  of  fact  within  his  own 
khowledfi^,  or  an  opinion  based  on  facts  within  his  knowledge,  he 
will  be  allowed,  on  application  to  the  judge,  to  make  the  statement 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  counsel  on  either  side  to  shut  it  out. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  language  in  which 
the  answers  are  returned  should  be  plain  and  simple.  Counsel  who 
are  unacquainted  with  medical  terms  frequently  misapply  them,  or 
use  them  in  a  wrong  sense.  There  are  few  barristers  who  are 
aware  that  the  term  "  symptom"  is  confined  to  the  living  bod^,  and 
**  appearance"  to  the  dead ;  and  the  witness  may  thus  find  himself 
questioned  on  the  ^^  appearances"  when  he  first  saw  the  patient,  or 
the  "  symptoms"  which  he  observed  on  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  On  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which 
one  of  the  questions  at  issue  was  whether  dysentery  or  poison  was 
the  cause  of  death,  the  learned  counsel  puz^iled  one  of  the  medical 
witnesses  by  asking  him  whether  during  his  attendance  he  found 
any  traces  of  ^^dysuria"  in  the  feces  I  There  is  no  doubt  he  intended 
to  refer  to  a  state  of  the  feces,  like  that  met  with  in  dysentery, 
but  the  professional  term  employed  by  him  signified  a  "  difficulty 
in  passing  urine."  A  judicious  witness  will  avoid  anything  like  a 
triumph  over  his  examiner  under  such  circumstances,  and  simply 
put  him  right. 

3.  Answers  to  questions  should  be  neither  ambiguous,  undecided, 
nor  evasive.  An  ambiguous  answer  necessarily  leaves  the  witness's 
meaning  doubtful,  and  calls  for  an  explanation.  An  undecided 
answer — indicated  by  the  words  "  I  believe,"  or  "  I  think,"  or  "  It 
might  be," — is  not  sufficient  for  evidence.  Did  the  wound  cause 
death  ?  Was  death  caused  by  loss  of  blood  or  poison  ?  If,  by  a 
pro[>er  consideration  of  all  the  medical  facts,  the  witness  has  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject,  his  answer  should  be  expressed  in 
plain  and  decided  language,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 
A  man  who  has  formed  no  conclusion  is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
evidence.  Xo  opinion  should  be  given  for  which  the  witness  is  not 
prepared  to  assign  reasons,  and  except  by  permission  of  the  court, 
no  meilical  opinion  should  be  expressed  on  facts  or  circumstances 
oljserved  by  others.  A  hesitating  witness  will  be  met  with  the 
ques^tion,  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?  or,  Was  it  so  or  not  ? — to 
which  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  must  be  given.  If  the 
witness  fairly  entertains  doubts  about  the  matter  at  issue,  it  is  his 
duty  to  express  them,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  extorted  from  him 
piecemeal  by  a  series  of  questions. 
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Chemical  witnesBes  bave  occa^ionallj  certified  to  the  discovery 
of  '^  imperceptible/'  "  unmistakable,"  or  *'  undoubted'*  tmces  of 
poison  ill  the  liver,  etc*  Sucb  terrtiA  naturally  couvcy  to  tbe  i^brewd 
mind  of  an  examiner  that  tlie  witness  ban  some  lurkini^  doubt  or 
Buspicion  of  j^iistake  in  bis  mind,  tor  tbat  of  wbieb  we  are  fturo 
requires  no  such  terms  to  express  our  jBeaning.  If  |K>ison  has  beea 
discovered,  the  statement  of  fact  is  sufficient, 

4.   Tiie  replies  sliouki  be  made  iu  simple  language,  froe  from 
technicality.    Some  remarks  bave  teen  elsewhere  made  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  teclmica!  terms  in  drawing  up  medicodegal  re|iort9 
(p.  Bl).    If  medical  men  could  be  made  aware  of  the  ridicule  which 
they  thus  bring  ou  their  evidence  otherwise  good,  they  woubl  at 
once  strive  to  dispense  with  such  language.     A  witness  is  perhaps 
unconsciously  led   to  s]>euk  as  if  be  were   addressing  a  medical 
assembly,  instead  of  |»lain  men  like  the  uiomb<.*i*s  of  a  common  jury 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  medical  terms,  and 
barristere  who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them.     Tliere 
are  few  Assizes  which  do  not  atlbrd  many  illustrations  of  tlie  iujuryi 
done  to  scientitie  evidence  and  tlie  clear  understanding  of  a  case, 
by  tbe  technical  language  in  which  it  is  given.     A  court  may  be 
told  that  the  ^'^  iniegiimenls  were  irflecied  from  the  thorax,  and  the 
costal  cartilages  laid  bare,  when  a  wound  was  found  which  bad- 
penetrated  through  tbe  anterior  7f}edH{slinum^^'  and  had  involved' 
the  arch  of  tbe  aorta,  etc.     A  simple  cut  iu  the  skin  is  descril>ed 
as  ^^au  incision  in  the  integuments."     In  a  case  of  alleged  child- 
murder,  a  meflical  witness  being  asked  for  a  plain  opinion  of  thai 
cause  of  death,  said  that  it  was  owing  "  to  atelectasis  and  a  general 
engorgement  of  tbe  puhuonary  tissue."     On  a  trial  for  an  assault 
which  took  place  at  the  Assizes,  some  years  since,  a  surgeon,  in 
giving  his  evidence,  informed  the  court  tbat  on  examining  th^ 
prosecutor,  he  found  him  eotiering  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the 
integuments  under  tbe  left  orbit,  with  great  extravasation  of  blood 
and  eccbymosis  in  tbe  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  wbieb  was  in 
a  tumefied  state.      There  was  also  considerable  abrasion  of  the- 
cuticle."     ^-^  Judge:  You  mean,  I  supi>ose,  that  tbe  man  had  a  bad 
black  eye.      Witness:  Yes*     Judge:  Then  why  not  say  so  at  oucet'* 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind. 

This  is  not  scieneo,  but  j>edantry,  and  if  such  language  is  em- 
ployed by  a  witness  with  a  view  of  impressing  the  court  with  some- 
idea  of  his  learning,  it  wholly  fails  of  its  effect.  Barristers  and 
reportei-s  put  down  their  pens  in  despair,  and  the  time  of  tbe  court 
is  wasted  until  tbe  witness  has  condescended  to  translate  his  ideaf 
into  ordinary  language. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CAU8BS    OF 

SIGNS  OB  INDICATIONS  OF  DEATH. — CESSATION  OF  CIRCULATION  AND 
RESPIRATION. — COOLINO  OF  THE  BODY. — CADAVERIC  RIGIDITY. — THE 
BYES. — THE  SKIN. — COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. — PUTREFACTION. — 
CADAVERIC   LIVIDITY. — ADIPOCERE. 

Medical  jurispradence  takes  cognizance  of  all  violent  causes  of 
death,  and  is  only  indirectly  involved  in  those  cases  of  natural  death 
which  simulate  the  effects  of  violence.  Thus  all  causes  which 
operate  to  produce  death  suddenly,  as  by  syncope^  aspkr/zia^  or  coma^ 
especially  demand  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist.  These  may 
be  either  natural  or  violent ;  and  the  distinction  between  them  is 
of  importance,  since  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged 
with  crime  may  depend  on  a  correct  determination  of  the  cause. 

The  continuance  of  life  depends  upon  the  proper  and  regulated 
action  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  these  orfi;ans  is  such  that  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  one 
oPthem  is  speeaily  followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  the 
others.  Hence,  these  three  organs  have  been  called  the  tripod  of 
life.  When  the  suspension  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  death,  the  person  is  said  to  die  by  syncope.  The  term 
asphyxia  is  applied  to  death  which  begins  by  the  lungs;  and  cotna 
to  that  which  arises  from  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain. 

Syncope  {ovyxontJ). — ^In  order  that  the  action  of  the  heart  should 
be  maintained,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  blood  supplied  to  it 
»boold  be  in  suflScient  quantity^  and,  secondly,  that  this  blood  should 
be  of  profier  qiudity.  In  death  from  hemorrhage  wo  have  an  in- 
stance of  deficiency,  and  in  death  from  certain  poisons  as  well  as 
diseases,  an  illustration  of  defect  of  blood.  In  ordinary  syncope 
(fainting  or  swooning)  there  is  simply  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  passes  through  the  heart,  although  there  is  no 
actual  loss  of  this  fluid  from  the  circulation,  (^rtain  diseases 
which  affect  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  its 
membranous  valves  and  bloodvessels,  may  also  lead  to  a  sudden 
arrest  of  its  functions.  These  morbid  conditions  produce  a  me- 
clianical  impediment  to  the  motions  of  the  organ  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled,  and  death  by  syncope  is  the  necessary  result. 

When  death  takes  place  by  the  heart,  the  right  and  left  cavities 
of  this  organ  are  found  to  contain  blood  in  the  normal  proportion 
in  which  tliat  fluid  is  ordinarily  circulated.  This  retention  of  blood 
ill  these  cavities  arises  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart's 
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contractions.  Blood  is  fouml  in  the  large  veins  (venflB  cavse),  as 
well  as  in  the  arterial  truiikt*,  Thero  is  no  congestion  or  accumu- 
lation of  hluod  in  the  lungsi  or  the  hrain. 

Asphijxia  (d  priv-  and  fupvln  pnke)  sitcnitjing  pulselesi^ness.  This 
etiite  is  induced  by  any  cause  which  arrests  the  function  of  renpi- 
ration.  The  term  apnoea  (from  k  yvxw  and  nvi^  I  rcBpire)  is  more 
apf^'opnate;  for  the  state  of  syneope  uiight  equally  be  called 
asphyxia.  The  various  forniw  of  death  by  sutfacation,  as  in  the 
nl>^trnetion  of  the  air-pastsagoHi  from  nieelianieal  caiiJ^es,  in  drown- 
ing, haiiging,  and  etrangolation,  furnish  illustrntions  of  death 
commencing  hj  the  lungsn,  or  as|ihyxia.  The  effect  of  cutting  otf 
air  from  the  lungs  is  that  the  blood  is  not  aerated,  and  it  is  there- 
fore circulated  in  a  state  unfitted  to  support  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart  and  brain,  without  which  life  eaniiot  continue  beyond  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  necessarily  distributed  with  tht>  impurities  derived 
from  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  thus  acts  as  a  j>oison  in  all  the  organs. 
It  is  incapable  of  sushuning  nerve-force  or  muscular  irritability. 
It  stagnates  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  produces  a  languid 
action  of  the  heart  by  it^  circulation  through  tlie  muscular  etruc- 
ture  of  this  organ,  and  it  cauj^es  insensibility  by  its  distribution 
through  tlie  blnod vessels  of  tlie  brain,  The  longs  are  essential  to 
the  circulation  by  purifying  the  blood;  the  bniiti  from  the  neces- 
sity of  Bupiilying  tlie  projM^r  stinmius — nerve-force*  Death  from 
asphyxia  may  be  therefore  regarded  as  death  from  defect  of  blood. 
The  obf^ervations  of  the  late  Sir  B,  Brodie  ("Lectures  on  Pa- 
thology," *>(])  and  others  have  clearly  proved  that  in  spite  of  the 
impurity  ot'  the  blood,  the  heart  will  continue  to  act,  antl  the  cir- 
culation to  be  maintained  for  two  or  three  minutes  or  longer  after 
breathing  Ijas  entirely  ceased.  This  may  be  proved  by  hanging  or 
etmngling  an  animal,  antl  observing  the  condition  of  the  heart 
during  the  stage  of  insensibility.  As  the  action  of  this  organ  cou- 
tiruies  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to  breatlie,  life  is  not  actually 
extinct ;  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  may  be  restore<l,  if 
no  injury  be  done  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lui»gs,  so  long  as  this  action 
continues.  Suiiposing  that  the  suspension  of  respiration  is  com- 
plete, the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  stops. 
It  is  at  this  period  of  tlie  conqilete  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  that  asphyxia  passes  into  death.  Apntea  is  determinetl  by 
the  time  at  which  respiration  is  com[>Ietely  arrestetl.  The  circula- 
tion f>f  the  nuaeruted  blood  tlirough  the  bruin  apiiears  to  annihilate 
gensibility,  so  that  tio  consciousness  or  feeling  exists;  the  iXM^son  is, 
to  all  api^earances,  dead.  There  are  tnany  diseases  which  ojierate 
fatally  by  arresting  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  the8e  may  be 
regarded  as  furnisliing  the  uatunil  causes  of  asphyxia.  Tlie  violent 
causes,  including  not  only  the  ordinary  modes  of  suftocation,  hut 
the  eftects  of  certain  i>oisons,  are  not  ditHeult  to  appi-eciate,  provided 
a  true  history  of  tlie  case  can  be  obtained. 

In  death  by  the  lungs,  a>s  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  primarily 
arrested  in  these  organs,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  right  cavities 
of  tlio  heart  and  the  veuaj  cave©  are  found  gorged  with  Llood.     The 
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pnlmonary  veins,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta,  are 
either  empty  or  contain  but  little  blood.  In  certain  cases  of  as- 
{^vxia,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  left,  have  been 
found  empty.  When  the  access  of  air  to  the  lun^s  is  suddenly  and 
eompletely  cut  off,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  very  speedily 
arrested  ;  but  supposing  the  occlusion  of  the  air-passages  to  be  par- 
tial or  gradual,  tne  circulation  of  the  blood  may  continue  for  a 
time,  and  thus  cause  congestion  of  certain  organs.  Hence,  the 
tppearances  in  asphyxia  differ  greatly.  A  mixed  condition  under 
the  name  of  syncopal  asphyxia  has  been  described  by  some  patholo- 
gists.    In  this,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  empty. 

CanuL — Besides  a  due  supply  of  properly  aerated  blood,  the  brain 
requires  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  a  proper  quantity  of  blood, 
so  that  either  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  this  fluid,  or  by  a 
distribution  of  impure  bliK)d,  these  are  arrested^  A  person  thus 
affected  tails  into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility  (coma),  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  not  suddenly  arrested  under  these  circumstances.  They 
appear  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  brain  than  the  brain  is  upon 
them ;  but  this  is  rather  a  question  of  degree.  A  due  supply  of 
nerve-force  is  required  for  the  action  of  the  muscles,  whether  of  the 
heart  or  of  the  chest ;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn,  the  heart  ceases 
to  pulsate,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  cease  to  act:  circulation  and 
respiration  are  thus  arrested  by  the  absence  of  innervation.  This 
is  sometimes  described  as  death  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  blood  is  neither  aerated  nor  circulated.  Sudden  death  from 
apoplexy  is  an  illustration  of  death  by  the  brain.  Coma  may  also 
be  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  certain  poisons  into  the  blood, 
and  of  fractures  of  the  skull  leading  to  compression  of  the  brain 
or  destruction  of  its  substance.  In  death  by  the  brain,  the  apj^ear- 
ances  observed  consist  chiefly  in  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain.  As,  before  death,  the 
breathing  is  affected,  the  lungs  are  congested,  and  blood  accumu- 
lates in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  more  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side. 

The  appearances  described  as  characteristic  of  the  different  modes 
of  death  by  the  heart,  lungs  and  brain,  are  liable  to  variation  by 
reason  of  the  intimate  relations  of  these  organs.  Thus,  there  may 
be  a  mixed  condition  of  synco^)e  and  asphyxia,  or  of  asphyxia  with 
cerebral  congestion. 

With  regard  to  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  as 
a  result  of  pressure  by  the  effusion  of  blood  or  serum,  it  is  to  be 
oJ«erveJ  that  a  very  small  quantity  effused  at  the  base  or  in  the 
s^abstance  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  suflicient  to  cause  death ; 
while  generally  speaking  a  larger  quantity  is  required  to  be  eflused 
ill  the  membranes,  ventricles,  or  substance  of  the  brain,  in  order  to 
[•roduce  a  fatal  result  [In  some  cases  of  violent  death  by  fracture 
of  the  skull,  the  su[)erveiition  of  coma  is  very  gradual,  in  conse- 
^joeijce  of  the  slow  effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain  from  the  ru{>- 
turt*i  vessel. — K.]     In  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the 
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brain  baa  resisted  the  pressure  of  a  lari^e  accumulation  of  seruiu  for 
many  years,  a  sliglit  and  gudileu  iiiereafte  in  tlie  quantity  at  any 
jjerioil  of  Fifo  may  load  to  coma  and  ileatli  by  apoijlexy*  This  con- 
dition I  nay  be  miBtaken  for  narcotic  poigoning; 

All  causes  of  death,  whetijer  from  disease  or  violence,  are  refer*, 
able  to  an  ettect  produced  primarily  on  tlie  beart,  the  hiii^s,  or  the 
brain ;  but,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  deatli  does  not  take 
place  until  ilje  action  of  the  beart  has  entirely  ceased.  Tbe  arrest 
of  the  cirrulatioTi  produces  au  innuediate  impression  upon  tbe  func- 
tions of  tbe  brain  and  hings  ;  wiiile  tbe  lungs  and  brain  are  atFecte4, 
and  can  only  affect  each  other  indirectly  tb rough  the  medium  of 
the  circulation  ;  hence,  systemic  death,  or  the  death  of  the  body,  ia 
resolvable  into  death  by  sj^ucope  or  a  failure  of  the  action  of  the 
heartland  this  depends  in  all  cases  either  upon  defect  or  deficiency 
of  blooil.  ^ 

The  natural  causes  of  sudden  death  may  be  prenemlly  traced  to 
some  injury  or  impediment  to  tbe  action  of  tbe  beart,  lungs,  or 
brain.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  objectj^  of  this  manual  to  give  a 
description  of  them.  The  violent  causes  are  those  which  demand 
tbe  especial  atteiitioti  of  a  medical  jurist;  they  will  be  cousi*lered 
hereafter.  In  its  relations  to  medicine  and  medical  jurisprodencd 
the  eul)ject  of  sodden  deatb  bas  been  most  fully  treated  by  Herrich 
and  KoppC'  Der  jtlutzlicbe  Tod  aus  ineren  Ui-sacben,''  RetcensburiT, 
1848);  as  well  as  M.  Devergie  CvAun.  dllyg.,'^  18S8,  2,  U5).  to 
theee  works  I  nmst  refer  tbe  reader  for  ftirtber  iutbrmation  on  the 
causes,  as  well  as  on  tlie  appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies  of 
pei'sons  dying  suddenly  from  jiatunti  causes. 

The  rhienl  causes  of  deatb,  whetber  sudden  or  protracted,  which 
ehieHy  rerpiii-e  the  skill  of  a  medical  jurist  for  tbeir  elucidation* 
are  poisoning,  wounds,  and  jieiwvual  injuries,  guch  as  burns  and 
scalds,  as  well  as  those  forms  of  deatli  which  c<unmenee  by  tbe 
lutigs,  including  drownini^,  banging,  strangulation  and  sufiocation. 
lii  nearly  all  cases,  tbe  body  of  tlic  dweased  is  [irodueed,  and  a 
medical  opinion  can  be  bnsed  ui^on  a  careful  examination. 

Siffns  or  Ittdications  of  Death. — ^The  vcriBcation  of  deatb  is  occa- 
sionally a  duty  tiirown  tm  tbe  medical  jurist.     Certain  signs  or  in 
dications  have  been  pointed  out  as  proving  that  death  is  real,  and 
not  apparent.     These  are  taken  in  tbe  order  of  their  importance, 

1,  The  cessation  of  eireulalton  and  respi/ntion, — Tbe  beart  is  con- 
sidered to  be  tfic  organ  in  wbicli  life  begins  and  ends — tbe  prhnara 
vivens  and  u/ ft  mum  moriens — tlie  tii^t  to  live  and  tbe  last  to  die. 
The  proof  of  death  is  the  i>roof  of  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  for 
a  certain  period.  Tbe  more  visible  indication  of  death  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  l>reutbing,  and  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie,  the 
entire  cessation  of  breatiiing  alone  may  he  regarded  as  a  decisive 
test  of  tbe  extinction  of  life.  Tbe  movements  of  respiration  catniot 
be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  does  not  eboose  to  overlook  them, 
and  tbe  heart  never  continues  to  act  for  more  than  four  or  five 
minutes  after  respiration  bas  ceased.  The  proofs  of  tbe  continued 
action  of  this  organ  are,  however,  less  obvious  to  tbe  unskilled 
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observer,  than  the  movements  of  the  chest ;  hence  the  visible  ces- 
sation of  these  movements,  i.  ^.,  of  breathing,  for  a  period  of  five 
minutes  furnishes  a  certain  proof  that  the  person  is  really  dead. 
But  the  skilled  observer  would  apply  the  test  of  auscultation,  and 
before  giving  an  opinion  would  satisty  himself  of  the  permanent 
oeasation  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the 
heart  can  remain  for  even  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of  inaction  in  a 
human  being,  and  then  spontaneously  recover  its  activity. 

[The  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  is 
an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule.  He  possessed  the  remarkable 
power  of  a  seeming  voluntary  death,  L  ^.,  of  suspending  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  for  the  period  of  half  an  hour.  His  condi- 
tion most  probably  resembled  that  of  an  animal  in  a  state  of  hyber- 
nation, during  which  the  heart-beats  are  reduced  to  an  extremely 
low  figure,  and  it  appears  to  be  actually  dead ;  but  unqucstionabl}', 
the  functions  of  both  heart  and  lungs  are  going  on,  though  in  a 
very  feeble  degree. — R.] 

There  are  some  forms  of  the  disease  afiecting  the  nervous  system, 
ts,  for  example,  hysteria  accompanied  by  tetanus,  or  coma  and  cata- 
Ie|«y,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  occasionally  such  as  closely  to 
simulate  death.  Respiration  and  circulation  appear  either  to  cease 
entirely,  or  to  be  carried  on  so  feebly,  that,  to  uninformed  obser- 
vers, the  jiersons  afiected  may  seem  to  be  really  dead.  Catalepsy, 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  trance^  in  which  the  person  lies  in  an 
unconscious  state,  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of  death  ;  but 
the  warmth  of  the  body  is  retained,  the  limbs  are  flexible,  and  the 
heart  and  lungs  continue  to  act,  although  less  vigorously  than 
natural.  (For  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  see  "  Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,"  1870,  1,  495.)  Cases  of  prolonged  an^  profound' 
sleep  of  a  natural  kind,  which  have  also  been  described  as  cases  of 
trance,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  death.  Dr.  Cousins  met  with  a  re- 
markable instance  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  others.  A 
man  of  healthy  habits,  forty-three  years  of  age,  was  at  intervals 
Fobject  to  attacks  of  long  and  persistent  sleep.  He  would  retire  to 
bed  at  his  usual  hour,  and,  without  any  warning  symptoms,  sud- 
denly and  almost  immediately  fall  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  all  the  usual  means  would  fail  to  arouse  him.  In  this  state, 
his  face  and  ears  were  pale ;  the  skin  was  pale  and  generally  warm, 
but  his  feet  were  cold  and  livid,  and  the  limbs  quite  relaxed.  His 
palse  was  soft,  slow,  and  feeble ;  his  respirations  almost  impercep- 
tible, amounting  to  about  eight  or  nine  in  a  minute.  He  appeared 
like  a  person  in  a  refreshing,  tranquil  slumber.  There  was  no 
stertor  or  snoring.  The  longest  period  he  ever  passed  in  profound 
fleep  was  five  days  and  five  nights.  He  frequently  slept  three 
days  and  occasionally  four  days  without  waking,  but  his  average 
period  was  two  days.  His  secretions  were  suppressed,  and  no  food 
waa  required.  He  commonly  awoke  suddenly,  had  no  conscious- 
neas  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  retained  a  good  remembrance  of  the 
last  occnrrences  before  he  fell  into  this  state.  He  had  no  dreams. 
<- Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  April  18, 1863,  p.  396.) 
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2.  Cooling  of  the  bo(bj.~The  average  temperaturo  of  the  interior 
of  the  livhig  body  in  heaUh  varies  iVom  98^  to  100^,  antl  thi^  it  I'e* 
taius  BO  long;  as  life  continues,  whether  the  temperatiu'e  of  the  air 
is  below  zero  or  above  140^.  It  ifl  liable  to  be  increased  in  soma 
diseases,  and  to  be  diminished  in  otheiu  In  a  ease  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  blood  was  found  to  have  a  tcnipcmture  of  113^,  When 
life  is  extinofuiBhed,  the  body  gradually  loses  the  heat  which  it 
yiosses^ed  at  the  moment  of  death,  just  like  so  much  inert  organia 
matter  artificially  rnised  to  the  same  tem|>erature,  and  it  coola 
down  to  the  temix^nitiire  of  the  air  to  which  it  is  exposed*  Thd 
time  nsualty  assignetl  for  tlie  cooling  of  the  deiid  human  body  it 
from^^Vy(^<^?  to  fwenf}/  hours,  but  it  varies  according  to  the  condition 
of  tlie  body  at  tlie  time  of  death,  the  mode  of  death,  and  the  cii^ 
eninsfances  under  which  it  has  been  placed.  Thus,  if  exjw^sed' 
luiked  to  a  eold  atmosphere,  tlie  cooling  is  very  nipid.  If  the  body 
is  well  covered,  the  cooling  takes  place  slowly.  When  death  hat; 
taken  place  suddenly,  from  accident,  apoj^lexy,  or  acute  disease,  a 
body  hf*s  been  observed  to  retain  its  heat  for  a  long  period. 

Can  the  warmth  of  the  human  body  ho  retained  in  its  normal 
state  for  any  length  of  time  after  death  ?  We  might  8U]>|H>se,  A 
priori^  that  this  question  should  l»e  at  once  answered  in  the  nega^ 
tive ;  but  there  are  numerous  authentic  observations  which  %\iovf\ 
tliat  heat  may  be  sometimes  long  retained  l>y  the  tlend  body,  both' 
on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  cavities;  and  it  has  been  noticed, 
in  certain  tatal  diseases,  that  the  temperature  has  actually  risen 
in  the  body  after  death.     This  exceiitional  retention  of  lieat  ha* 

fiven  rise  to  tlie  erroneous  suspifion  that  the  person  was  still  living, 
)oubtH  were  entertained  for  several  days  respectini^  the  death  of 
the  well-known  Professor  Dietfenbach,  of  Berlin.  The  unusual  re- 
tention of  lieat,  and  the  delay  of  the  putrefactive  process,  led  to  thsf 
supposition  that  he  was  only  in  a  state  of  apparent  deatli. 

It  can  scarcel}^  be  imagined  that  the  production  of  heat  should! 
continue  in  a  really  dead  body;  and  yet  certain  facts  connected 
with  the  malignant  cliolcnu  yellow  fever,  and  other  diseases, 
apjK'ar  to  establish  the  jiossibility  of  this.  In  some  cases  of  death 
from  malignant  cholera,  when  epidemic  in  this  country,  in  1882-3„ 
the  body,  which  had  become  moderately  cold,  was  observed  sud- 
denly to  resume  its  warmth,  so  that  the  tempemture  is  stated  to 
have  risen  some  time  after  death  as  high  as  87^,  although  circula- 
tion and  respiration  had  entirely  ceased.  In  another  instance  the 
temjierature  was  observed  to  rise  from  79*^  to  92^  after  deaths 
This  singular  phenomenon,  like  nuraeroos  others  connected  with 
that  disease,  has  received  no  adequate  explanation.  According  to 
Valentin  the  occurrence  of  post-mortem  beat  is  common  to  all  dead 
bodies,  the  ditference  being  only  in  degree.  It  is  said  to  be  most 
rapidly  developed  after  death  from  injuries  to  the  nervous  centres, 
CHpecially  the  brain.  In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  the  temixiratur® 
has  risen  after  death  from  104'^  to  111^  Fahrenheit,  and  in  a  fatal 
case  of  smallpox,  attended  with  much  delirium,  Himon  observed 
that  the  thermometer  rose  at  death  from  104^'  to  ll^'^  ('^  Lancet/* 
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1870,  vol.  i.  p.  21).  This  production  of  heat  after  the  cessation  of 
breathing  mnst  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of  some  latent  vital 
power  or  chemical  force  still  lingering  about  the  circulating  system ; 
for  in  real  death,  the  animal  t^y,  when  it  has  once  become  cold, 
is  no  more  capable  of  spontaneously  generatinec  heat  within  itself, 
than  any  of  the  inert  and  lifeless  solids  by  whtch  it  is  surrounded. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  Asiatic  cholera,  Mr.  Rumsey  observed 
that  half  an  hour  after  the  complete  cessation  of  respiration  and 
cirenlation,  the  muscles  of  the  arms  underwent  spontaneously  vari- 
ous motions  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  continuing  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  that  although  previously  cold,  they  then  became 
evidently  warmer.  The  restoration  of  warmth  after  the  body  has 
become  cold  in  such  cases,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
there  still  remains  about  it  some  lingering  trace  of  vital  action  ; 
although  this  may  not  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  ordinary 
signs  of  active  life.  The  facts  connected  with  the  production  of 
heat  in  the  dead  body  have  not  received  much  attention  from 
phvsiologists. 

th.  Joiin  Davy  met  with  some  very  high  temperatures  in  the 
dead  body.  In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  after  the  viscera  had  been 
exposed  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  the  mercury  of  a  theremometer, 
placed  under  the  left  ventricle,  rose  to  113°,  and  when  in  contact 
with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  of  the  liver,  to  112°.  In  a  second  sub- 
ject, examined  six  hours  after  death,  the  thermometer  under  the 
left  ventricle  indicated  a  temperature  of  108°,  and  when  in  contact 
with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  107°.  In  these  cases,  the  patients  were 
ill  but  a  short  time,  and  died  suddenly ;  and  the  temperature  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  observations  were  made,  was  86°. 
This  increase  of  tem|)erature  after  death  has  been  referred  to  putre- 
faction ;  but  Dr.  Dowler  has  shown  that  it  takes  place  soon  after 
death,  and  before  rigidity  sets  in.  Some  of  the  cases  reported  by 
Dr.  Wilks  and  myself  also  show  that  it  may  take  place  independ- 
ently of  putrefaction.  (*'  Guy's  IIosp.  Rep.'^  Oct.  1863,  cases  4,  26, 
3<>,  ji.  184.)  Dr.  Dowler  has  called  this  condition  post-mortem  calori- 
oty  ;  he  has  noticed  it  as  a  common  occurrence,  in  a  warm  climate, 
in  the  iKxiies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  yellow  fever.  The 
heat  of  the  bo<ly,  according  to  him,  continues  to  increase  for  several 
hours  after  death.  The  alleged  efiect  of  loss  of  blood  in  accelerating 
the  cooling  of  the  human  body  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly 
from  hemorrhage,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  only  physical 
difference  which  it  would  be  likely  to  create,  would  be  by  simply 
reducing  the  amount  of  fluids  in  the  body  to  undergo  the  cooling 
fcocesB.  In  a  well-marked  case,  the  loss  of  four  pounds  made  no 
tppreciahle  difl'erence  in  the  rate  of  cooling. 

J.  Cadaveric  rigidity.  Bigor  mortis. — In  from  five  to  six  hours 
after  death,  and  generally  while  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  cooling, 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  observed  to  become  hard  and  contnicted 
in  the  attitude  in  which  the  body  is  placed ;  the  joints  are  stitf, 
Vhl  the  trunk  firm  and  unyielding.  This  peculiar  condition  is 
known  under  the  name  of  cadaveric  rigidity.     The  first  efiect  of 
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death  from  any  cause  is  in  most  cases  a  general  relaxation  of  tin 
whole  of  the  muscular  syateni.  Tlje  lower  jaw  drops,  the  eyelidf 
]osQ  their  teuj^ion,  the  linih?  are  soft  and  flahby,  and  the  joints  arf 
quite  flexible.  The  rnuseular  tissue  may  he  cotisidered  as  passing 
Through  three  stages  in  a  dead  body.  1.  It  is,  at  first,  flaccid  hut 
contruetile,  although  it  may  be  remarked  that  mUsSeles  coutraetedj 
h}^  living  force  in  the  act  of  dying,  do  not  necessarily  become  re^ 
laxed  in  death  ;  %  It  becomes  rigid  and  incapable  of  contraction 
and  3.  It  is  once  more  relaxed,  and  does  not  regaia  its  power  o\ 
coiitracHlity.  The  hody  now  passes  into  the  first  stage  of  putre« 
faction.  The  first  stage  defines  the  duration  of  museular  irri^ 
tiibility  ;  the  second  stage,  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity ;  and  the 
thiivi,  that  of  the  commencement  of  chemical  changes,  or  putroi 
faction. 

The  time  at  which  rigidity  occurs  after  death,  as  well  as  its  dura^ 
tion,  is  ntfectcd  by  various  circumstances.  It  generally  commencei 
within  //rt^  or  5/r  hours,  and  hists  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
Experiment  shows  that  the  seat  of  this  phenomenon  is  in  the  mua« 
cular  system,  for  the  rigidity  disappears  imniediatelj^  on  the  re^ 
nioval  or  division  of  the  muscles.  According  to  the  experiment! 
of  Beclard  and  others,  the  rigid  condition  of  the  muscles  is  whollj 
indejiendent  of  the  integrity  of  tlie  nervous  system  :  for  a  division 
of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  jjarticular  muscles,  or  even  the  entin 
removal  of  tiie  brain,  has  not  heeu  found  to  prevent  it,  or  to  retarc 
its  occurrence.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  when  death  hai 
taken  j>lace  from  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  or  apojilexy,  the  rigiditj 
lias  been  as  strongly  nmni tested  by  the  mnscles  of  the  paralytic  a 
Jiemiplegic,  as  by  those  on  the  healthy  side,  provided  they  are  wel 
nourished  and  retain  some  irritability,  Tlie  muscles  of  shatterei 
limbs  in  death  from  eommiimted  factures,  do  not  take  on  this  con 
dition.  It  is  probable  that  the  rigidity  is  due  to  a  vitid  action  ii 
the  njuseuhir  fibre ;  and  possibly,  as  John  Hunter  imagined,  it  maj 
be  the  last  cflect  of  the  vital  force  on  the  muscular  system,  Ao 
cording  to  Kussmaul  the  living  metamorphosis  of  tite  muscle  haJ 
ceased  ;  tlie  muscle  becoming  rigid  is  a  dying — the  [icrfectly  rigid 
is  a  tlcad  muscle*  Rigidity  is  in  gener-al  observed  to  take  jJao< 
simultaneously  with  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  throughout  thi 
Imdy*  Some  have  considered  it  to  depend  upon  this;  but  not  t< 
mention  that  tlie  alleged  cause  ajipears  to  be  wholly  inadequate  tc 
the  eil'cct  j^roduced,  tlie  rigidity  sometimes  occurs  whilu  the  bod] 
is  warm  and  the  blood  fluid,  tlierefore  this  cannot  be  the  true  ex^ 
plauation :  moreover,  it  closely  resembles  the  rigidity  of  eyneup^ 
and  asphyxia,  which  can  have  no  refei'ence  to  the  coagulation  o 
the  blood* 

Citteris  paribus^  rigidity  is  always  more  strongly  manifested  am 
continues  for  a  longer  period,  iti  those  bodies  in  which  the  mm 
cular  system  is  healthy  and  fully  developed.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  time  at  which  it  apjiears  after  death  in  muscular  subjecta 
is  longer  than  in  other  cases. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  hemorrhage,  in  which  four  pounds  0 
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blood  were  suddenly  loet  from  the  axillary  artery,  it  was  observed 
that  eight  hours  after  death  the  arms  and  legs  were  pliant ;  and  it 
was  not  until  twelve  hours  after  death,  when  the  body  was  becom- 
ing cold,  that  rigidity  manifested  itself.  Death  by  hemorrhage, 
therefore,  does  not  accelerate  this  condition  ;  it  appears  to  have  no 
more  influence  upon  the  period  of  its  occurrence  than  it  has  upon 
the  cooling  of  the  body.  So  with  regard  to  irritant  poisoning  in 
an  acute  form;  no  difference  was  observed  in  reference  to  the  rate 
of  cooling  or  the  commencement  of  rigidity  in  a  well-marked  case 
of  death  from  arsenic,  in  eleven  hours.  In  a  case  of  suiFocation  by 
charcoal  vapor,  Nysten  observed  that  rigidity  did  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance until  sixteen  hours  after  death,  and  it  is  stated  to  have 
fasted  for  the  long  period  of  seven  days.  In  other  instances  of  suf- 
focation, this  protraction  of  cadaveric  rigidity  has  not  been  noticed. 

In  these  cases,  the  slow  access  of  this  state  depends  less  on  tlie 
mode  of  death  than  on  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  at  the  time 
of  death.  This  is  always  great  when  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
is  perfect,  a  condition  which  exists  in  cases  of  violent  death,  as  from 
decapitation,  sudden  hemorrhage,  or  some  form  of  asphyxia.  Dr. 
Symonds  has  seen  a  body  in  a  state  of  rigidity  eight  days  after  death 
by  hanging.  Nysten  found  that  there  was  muscular  irritability  in 
the  body  of  a  decapitated  man  twenty-six  hours  after  the  head  had 
been  severed  from  the  body ;  and  Brown  S^quard  states  as  the  gene- 
ral result  of  his  experience,  that  in  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons 
decapitated  or  asphyxiated,  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  sooner 
than  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  that  it  lasted  more  than 
1  week,  even  when  the  weather  was  warm.  He  has  found  in  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  of  two  decapitated  men  some  degree  of  irrita- 
bility, thirteen  and  fourteen  hours  after  death. 

According  to  Nysten,  cadaveric  rigidity  fii'st  appears  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  and  neck ;  it  then  takes  place  in  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  extremities,  and  lastly,  in  those  of  the  lower.  In  regard 
to  its  di8apj)earance,  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  will  often* 
be  found  rigid  while  those  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities  are 
again  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  In  the  particular  limbs,  it  commonly 
ppDceeds  from  above  downwards,  and  it  generally  passes  off  in  the 
same  order.  It  always  sets  in,  increases,  and  decreases  imper- 
ceptibly and  gradually,  in  which  respect  it  difters  strikingly  from 
the  rigidity  of  muscles  as  a  result  of  disease.  ("  Kussmaul,  Viertelr^ 
jibrsenrift  fiir  die  praktische  Ileilkunde,  1856,"  B.  2,  s.  t>7.  See 
also  a  translation  by  Dr.  Moore,  "Dublin  Quar.  Jour.  Med.  Sci." 
1856,  vol.  22,  p.  490.)  A  more  recent  observer,  M.  Larcher,  who 
states  that  he  has  examined  more  than  six  hundred  dead  human 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  a  great  number  of  animals,  assigns 
the  following  course,  unless  convulsions  may  have  been  present  at 
the  time  of  the  death.  It  commences  in  the  lower  jaw — atiects  the 
lower  limbs — and  afterwards  the  neck  and  the  upper  limbs.  Those 
Diuscles  which  are  the  fii-st  to  become  rigid  are  the  longest  to 
retain  rigidity.     ("Ann.  d'llyg."  1869, 1,  469.) 

It  willnow  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  a  living  body  ever 
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assumes  a  coiulition  atmlogons  to  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Te- 
faime,  t^poploxy,  oatalepsy,  hysteria,  syticojie,  and  aspljyxia  have 
been  stated  to  present  symptoms  which  niit^ht  lead  to  donbt  re- 
Bpeetiiig  the  reality  of  death  from  this  sign.  There  are,  however, 
these  striking  diHerences:  in  riiridity  from  any  of  these  diseases, 
the  warmth  of  tlje  body  is  commonly  in  great  part  preserved,  if 
not  on  the  siirface,  in  the  rectum  and  flexure:?  of  the  joints;  the 
rigidity  of  disease  takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  apparent 
susjiensioii  of  life  from  tlie  attack ;  and  lastly,  the  whole  of  the 
body  becomes  equally  rigid  at  the  same  moment,  owing  to  tlie  ex- 
istence of  a  universal  mUf^ciilar  spasm. 

The  oliservations  of  M.  Brown  Huqnard  liave  furnished  an  expla- 
nation of  many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  occurrence, 
and  disappearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  ('^  On  the  Relations  be- 
tweeii  Muscular  Irritability,  Cadaveric  Kigidity,  and  Putretaction/' 
"^rroc.  R.  8.'*  ilay  1801,  p*  204.)  This  physiologist  agrees  with 
Nysteii  and  others  tlnit  the  greater  the  degree  of  muscular  irrita- 
liility  at  the  time  of  death,  the  later  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in,  and 
the  longer  it  lasts  ;  and  the  htter  also  ptitrefaction  appears,  and  the 
more  slowly  it  progresses,  iliiller  and  Gierliclis  had  alreatly  sliown 
rigidity  docs  not  occur  until  the  muscles  have  lost  tlicir  irritability, 
or  tlicir  jfower  of  contracting  on  the  application  of  orditiary  stimuli ; 
that  in  frogs,  in  wliicli,  as  in  other  reptiles,  muscular  irritability  is 
very  pet^sistent,  rigidity  is  often  not  estahlisbed  until  three  or  four 
days  after  death  ;  that  in  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  mus- 
cular irritability  remains  but  a  short  time  after  death,  rigidity 
ensues  quicklj'*  Further,  all  circumstances  which  cause  a  speedy 
uxhaustion  of  muscular  irritabirity  during  life,  induce  an  early 
occurrence  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  wliile  tliose  conditions  by  wliicti 
the  appeanioce  of  irritability  is  delayed,  retard  its  access.  (^^  Baly 
and  Kirke's  Physiology;*'  1848,  p.  9.)  M,  Brown  Sec^uard  observe<l 
txs  a  result  of  his  experiments  on  animals,  that  when  the  temjiera- 
lure  of  the  muscles  was  diminished  before  death,  their  irritability 
lasted  long  after  death ;  cadaveric  rigidit}^  set  in  late,  and  lasted 
long;  and  putrefaction  appeared  kite  and  proceeded  slowly.  AVliat- 
cver  exhausts  muscular  irrital*ility,  such  as  violent  exercise  or  ex- 
ertion, accelerates  rigidity  in  the  dead,  and,  in  an  eqtial  degree, 
putrefaction;  this  applies  to  observations  on  man,  as  well  as  on 
animals.  Rigidity  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  dead  bmliea  of  ait  tic 
tliat  have  been  ovenlriven,  or  of  animals  that  have  l>een  hunted  to 
death.  The  bodies  of  soldiers  kille>l  in  the  early  part  of  a  battle 
become  rigid  slowly,  wliile  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  killed  at 
the  close,  after  nmny  houi-s  of  violent  muscular  exertion,  become 
rigid  ahnost  inuned lately.  This  may  explain  the  singular  fact 
recorded  Ijy  military  men,  that  the  dead  bodies  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  field  of  battle  stiffened  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling  or 
sitting,  with  their  weaix>n8  clenched  firndy  in  their  hands.  Ther 
has  been  no  relaxation  in  death,  but  the  muscles  appear  to  have  at 
once  passed  from  a  living  contraction  into  a  rigid  condition.  This 
also  throws  light  upon  a  fact  to  be  j»resently  noticed,  that  euicideal 
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are  sometimes  foand  with  weapons  grasped  in  their  hands,  and 
their  bodies  stiffened  in  the  attitudes  in  which  they  have  died.  It 
may  be  inferred  in  these  cases  that  from  some  cause  operating 
daring  life,  the  muscular  irritability  was  exhausted  at  the  time 
of  death.  Hence  the  greatest  differences  are  observed  to  exist  in 
regard  to  the  commencement  of  cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction, 
in  consequence  of  the  variable  decree  of  muscular  irritability  at 
the  time  of  death.  Dr.  Brinton,  U.  S.,  has  recorded  his  experience 
in  this  carious  subject  during  the  American  war.  In  many  who 
had  died  instantaneously  from  brain  and  heart  wounds,  the  body 
was  rigid  throughout,  and  the  position  was  that  of  the  last  mo- 
ment of  life.  lie  has  called  this  instantaneous  rigor.  After  the 
battle  of  Antietam  in  1862,  he  counted  within  a  small  space  forty 
dead  bodies,  mostly  with  chest  wounds.  There  were  some  with 
their  armes  raised  rigidly  in  the  air,  and  others  with  their  legs 
drawn  up  and  fixed.  In  not  a  few  the  body  was  curved  forwards 
and  fixed.  These  attitudes  were  not  those  of  the  relaxation  of 
death,  but  were  rather  of  a  seemingly  active  character,  and  the 
muscles  remaining  rigid  and  inflexiole  as  the  result  of  spasmodic 
moscular  action  in  the  last  moment  of  life.  ("  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.,"  Jan.  1870,  p.  87.  Also  "Lancet,"  1870,  1,  276.)  In  refer- 
ence to  deaths  from  malignant  cholera.  Brown  S^quard  observed, 
that  cadaveric  rigidity  appeared  late  and  lasted  lon^  in  those 
patients  who  died  quickly,  that  is,  before  a  prolonged  alteration  of 
nutrition,  and  that  those  muscles  which  had  been  attacked  with 
violent  and  frequent  cramps,  became  rigid  very  soon  after  death, 
and  remained  so  only  for  a  short  time.  M.  Ollivier  found  that  the 
bodies  of  cholera  patients  were  frequently  rigid  in  from  six  to  eight 
hours  after  death,  while  the  muscles  which  were  the  seat  of  this 
rigidity  were  stiH  warm,  and  on  making  an  incision  into  them,  the 
blood  readily  flowed  out. 

A  similar  error  has  arisen  respecting  the  bodies  of  persons  killed 
by  lightning.  John  Hunter  thought  that  cadaveric  rigidity  did 
not  occur  in  this  mode  of  violent  death  ;  but  the  late  Sir.  J8.  Brodie 
found  that  the  body  of  an  animal  killed  by  electricity  became,  as 
usual,  rigid  after  death. 

In  an  accident  which  occurred  in  France,  in  August,  1846,  a  group 
of  laborers  was  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  :  four  were  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  five  or  six  severely  wounded.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
fierson  whose  body  bore  the  most  extensive  marks  of  injury  had 
worn  a  goat-skin.  There  were  several  lacerations  about  this  body, 
and  in  three  hours  after  death  it  became  j)erfectly  rigid.  ("Med. 
Gaz.,"  vol.  38,  p.  351.)  In  a  case  of  death  from  lightning,  commu- 
nicated to  the  "  Medical  Gazette,"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Brown,  rigidity 
was  strongly  marked  in  the  limbs  about  twenty-eight  hours  after 
death  (voL  47,  p.  844).  In  May,  1854,  during  a  storm,  a  man  was 
struck  bj  the  electric  fluid.  He  made  a  short  exclamation,  and 
iromediatelv  expired.  It  was  observed  in  this  case  that  the  body 
became  rigid  after  death.     Facts  are  now  sufliciently  numerous  to 
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enable  us  to  say  that  tbe  old  opinion  of  the   non-occurrence  ^ 
rigidity  in  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning  is  unfounded. 

At  a  certain  period  after  death,  the  hairt  ia  found  rigid  and 
firmly  coiitracte*!.  If  exaniiiied  at  this  time,  it  may  appear  to  bet' 
ill  a  state  of  spasm,  and  to  have  its  ivalls  thickened,  while  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  described  as  being  much  smaller  than 
in  the  normal  state.  Sir  James  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  this 
natural  condition  of  the  henrt  ai'ter  death  hm  led  to  pathological 
mistakes,  the  walla  being  described  as  tbiekcntHl,  and  the  cavities 
diminished  in  size,  and  the  heart  itself  as  i>eing  in  a  state  of  con 
centric  hypertrophy  from  disease.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  perfect 
relaxation  of  the  hcni-t  which  follows  at  a  later  period  after  deaths 
lias  been  mistaken  for,  and  described  as  a  morbid  flabbiness  and 
flaecidity.  Spasm  and  panil^^sis  cannot  be  inferred  to  have  existed 
when  we  discover  these  conditions  of  the  heart  in  tlie  recently  dead 
bodj, 

Laider  the  action  of  poisons  like  strychnia,  and  those  alkaloids 
which  cause  death  by  convulsions,  tlie  more  violent  and  freqnent 
the  convulsions,  tbe  sooner  cadaveric  rigidity  sets  in. 

4.  The  E}/es,— Short]}'  after  death,  the  cornea  becomes  dull,,  its 
brightness  and  i»rominence  disappear,  tlie  globe  l)ccontes  collapsed,, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  surface  of  the  tnembrane  in  wrijjkled.  Louis 
long  since  observed,  that  tlie  eyes  of  the  dead  liecame  flaccid  and 
soft  in  a  ver}"  few^  hours  after  dissolution,  and  that  a  film  ivaa 
formed  over  them  ;  this  condition  he  considered  to  be  characteristic 
of  death*  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  while  this  up* 
]>earance  is  not  always  met  with  in  the  dead  body,  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  living.  In  those  who  have  died  from  apoplexy,  or 
from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  eyes  have  often  pi'e- 
served  their  brilliancy  and  prominence  for  a  length  of  time.  This 
has  also  been  observed  in  those  who  liave  been  poisoned  by  prusaic 
acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  the  essential  oil  uf  bitter  almonds. 
Incipient  putrefactive  changes  may,  by  furcing  the  blood  towards 
the  head,  cause  a  proniinence  and  brilliancy  of  these  organs,  in 
those  bodies  in  wdiich  they  w^ere  dull  and  collapsed  soon  after 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  film  over  the  eye  and  the  collaiise 
of  the  globe  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  malignant  cholem 
several  houi^s  before  death,  and  while  the  heart  was  still  beating, 
('^  Ami.  d^UygiLine,''  1848,  1,  104.) 

M.  Larcher  has  pointed  cjut  a  new  sign  which  lie  calls  cadtwcrie 
i7ti/)ibilion  of  tlie  globe  of  the  eye.  This  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
blackish  stain  on  tlie  sclerotic  coat  on  the  outer  side.  This  is  at 
fiivt  slight,  but  liecomes  gradually  deei>er.  It  is  followed  by  a 
similar  patch  or  spot  on  the  sclerotic  in  tlie  inner  side.  Tliey  ex- 
tend towards  the  centre  of  the  eye,  approaching  each  otlier,  and 
forming  the  segment  of  an  ellipse.  This  apjiearanee  is  probably 
d«e  to  the  sclerotic  becoming:  thinner  in  these  parts  by  evaporation 
and  the  dark  pigment  showing  itself  through  iL  M.  Larcher  de- 
eeribes  this  mark  aa  the  forerunner  of  putrefaction,  following 
rigidity,  but  preceding  even  the  green  tint  which  is  seen  in  the 
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skin  of  the  abdomen  at  the  commencement  of  this  process.  ("  Ann. 
d'Hyg.,  '1869,  1,  468.)  Kussmaul  states  that  no  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  width  of  the  pupils  in  death,  as  to  the  diameter 
which  they  presented  at  the  latest  period  of  life.  This  statement 
is  of  some  practical  importance  in  reference  to  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, in  cases  of  alleged  narcotic  poisoning.  M.  Ripault  noticed 
that  in  real  death,  the  iris  is  perfectly  flaccid.  This  is  seen  when 
the  ^lobe  is  compressed  in  two  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
If  tne  person  is  living,  the  pupil  retains  its  circular  form,  notwith- 
standing the  compression.  If  dead,  the  circular  form  is  lost,  and 
the  aperture  becomes  irregular.  Dr.  Fleming  has  noticed  that  a 
eolation  of  atropia,  which  by  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  would 
in  a  few  minutes  reduce  the  living  ins  to  a  mere  line,  has  no  action 
on  the  iris  of  the  dead  eye ;  but  this  result  probably  depends  on 
the  time  after  death  at  which  the  liquid  is  applied.  Jobst  and 
Hesse  found  that  two  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  physostigmia 
(the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  the  Calabar  bean)  applied  to  the  eye  of  a 
rabbit  an  hour  after  death  from  natural  causes,  caused  the  pupil  to 
contract  to  one-fourth,  compared  with  the  other  eye,  and  it  re- 
mained in  this  condition.  ('*  Chem.  News,"  March  5, 1864,  p.  109.) 
In  cases  of  catalepsy  or  trance  simulating  death,  the  pupil  retains 
its  contractile  power.  It  contracts  under  a  strong  light,  and  dilates 
when  the  light  is  withdrawn.  In  real  death,  the  pupil  is  not  af- 
fected by  light. 

5.  The  S^n. — After  dissolution,  the  skin  is  observed  to  become 
extremely  jmllid  and  waxy-looking,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  cir- 
culation. In  some  parts  it  becomes  covered,  as  the  body  cools,  by 
livid  discolorations  (cadaveric  ecchyraosis) ;  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  those  instances  where  death  has  taken  place  by  sudden  vio- 
lence. One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  skin  is  its  entire 
loss  of  elasticity.  In  the  living  body,  if  any  part  of  the  surface  be 
compressed,  the  skin  will  readily  return  to  its  original  form  on  re- 
moving the  pressure.  Thus,  in  a  doubtful  case,  a  flatness  of  those 
parts  which  have  been  allowed  to  lie  upon  an  even  surface  may  be 
r^rded  as  a  sign  of  real  death,  provided  the  other  concomitant 
changes  are  observed. 

6.  Coaaidaiion  of  the  Hood  has  been  eimmerated  among  the  signs  of 
death.  M.  Donnd  suggested  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  reality 
of  death  before  the  access  of  putrefaction,  a  small  portion  of  blood 
sbonld  be  drawn  from  a  vessel,  and  it  should  then  be  observed 
whether  it  coagulated  or  not.  If  instead  of  a  red  homogeneous 
cwijulable  liquid,  we  obtain  only  a  reddish  colored  uncoagulable 
senim,  from  which  the  particles  speedily  subsided  as  a  red  sediment, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  inferring  that  life  has  ceased — a  conclusion 
It  which  we  could  not  arrive  if  even  the  smallest  portion  of  coagu- 
1am  should  be  formed.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  physiological  test, 
ind  easy  of  application.  When  the  blood  has  once  coagulated, 
there  most  be  an  arrest  of  circulation ;  and  although  it  might  be- 
come again  fluid,  this  would  be  only  under  the  influence  of  putre- 
iaetion,  and   it  would  not  thereby  recover  a  coagulating  power. 
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Ooe  of  tbe  great  charnctei's  of  blood  effased  from  a  Imng  body  is, 
tliat  it  coagulates  apeoJilj  after  its  eifusioti.  Blood  sprinkled  from 
a  dead  body  is  mure  lk|uid  ;  it  hat^  less  coagulating  property. 

The  blood  coagulates  in  most  cases  after  death,  but  at  a  variable 
time  after  the  cessation  of  the  hearths  action.  When  blood  h  re- 
luoved  from  the  living  body,  coagulation  commences  in  from  five 
to  ten  minutes.  In  tl*e  dead  body,  it  probably  does  not  commence 
until  it  begins  to  coob  Hence  tbe  fact  of  coagulation  doea  not 
prove  that  tlie  person  is  living.  Dn  AVilks  has  observed  that  when 
a  body  is  examined  eight  or  ten  hours  after  death,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  tiud  the  lilood  whicli  may  have  flowed  from  it  as  a  liquid,  form- 
ing a  firm  clot  on  the  table;  an<l  tliat  whit^b  ia  effused  into  the 
chest  during  the  examination  often  forms  after  some  time  a  Vi^ry 
finn  coagulum.  {''  Guy*s  Hospital  Reports/^  Oct,  1863,  p.  183,)  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  blood  of  persons  killed  by  lightning  does 
not  coagulate,  but  this  statement  is  erroneous.  Certain  diseases 
appi^ar  to  influence  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Savory  has 
observed  tluit  coagulation  Um  been  partial  or  iinpierfect  in  cases  of 
deatb  from  delirium  tremens;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  rapid 
death  from  certain  vegetable  poisons  tbe  blood  is  found  fluid  and 
of  a  darker  color  than  natural,  even  when  the  examination  is  made 
soon  after  deatb. 

If  we  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse  after  the  supposed  death 
of  a  person,  tliere  can  be  no  difliculty  in  solving  tbe  question, 
whether  the  body  is  really  dead,  even  before  any  of  those  changes 
which  arise  from  putretaction  have  manifested  themselves.  The 
circumstances  on  which  we  may  rely  as  furnishing  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  death,  are  t lie  following:  1.  Tlie  absence  of  circulation 
and  respiration  for  at  least  a/i  hoaf^  the  stethoscope  being  employed 
if  necessary ;  2.  The  gradual  cooling  of  the  body  to  tbe  temperature 
of  the  air,  tbe  trunk  remaining  warm  while  the  members  are  cold; 
and  3,  As  the  body  cools,  a  gradual  sujiervcntion  of  a  rigid  state 
of  the  muscles,  successively  attacking  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and 
ultimately  spreading  tlirough  the  whole  rnuiseolar  system.  When 
these  conditions  are  observed,  the  jiroots  of  dt^-ath  are  conclusive; 
it  is  unuecessarj'  to  wait  for  any  sign  of  put  re tact  ion.  These 
changes  are  as  certainly  the  forerunners  of  ]jntrefaction  as  the  pi-o- 
ccss  of  jintrefaetion  is  itself  the  forerunner  of  tbe  entire  destruction 
of  the  liody.  I  believe  it  may  he  safely  said  that  there  has  not  been 
a  single  instance  of  resuscitation  after  rigidity  had  ouce  commenced 
in  a  body.  During  the  raging  of  e|iidemics,  if  additional  evidence 
be  required  for  early  burial,  it  might  be  obtained  by  expensing  a 
superficial  muscle  to  the  galvanic  stimulus.  If  the  fibres  do  not 
contract,  death  is  certain.  If  they  do,  this  is  no  proof  that  the 
person  can  be  restored  to  active  lite;  but  fnrtber  time  may  be 
allowed  before  the  body  is  committed  to  the  grave, 

Piitref actio iK' — By  putretiietion  wx*  are  to  understand  tliose  chemi- 
cal changes  which  spontaneously  take  place  in  dead  animal  matter, 
during  which  offensive  gases  are  evolved.  Tbe  ultiuiate  eftect  of 
these  changes  is,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  pei'iod,  to  reduce  the  or- 
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gaQic  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  compounds,  consisting  chiefly 
of  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  in  the  stage  of  transi- 
tion that  noxious  effluvia  are  evolved  from  which  the  process 
derives  its  name.  These  consist  of  compounds  of  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
phoephorus,  and  carbon  with  hydrogen. 

This  process  does  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  in  the  dead  body 
until  after  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  generally  about 
the  third  day.  It  is  then  observed,  if  the  body  has  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  in  an  apartment  of  mean  temperature  (60°),  that 
the  limbs  and  trunk  become  supple  and  pliant,  and  yield  a  faint 
odor.  The  skin  covering  the  abdomen  becomes  of  a  pale  greenish 
color,  which  gradually  deepens.  A  similar  discoloration  slowly 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  chest,  between  the  ribs,  in  the  face, 
the  neck,  the  legs,  and  lastly,  in  the  arms.  The  color  appears  to 
depend  on  the  decomposition  and  infiltration  of  the  animal  fluids, 
especially  the  blood,  into  the  skin.  In  the  neck  and  limbs  it  is 
observed  to  be  more  marked  in  the  situation  of  the  large  venous 
trunks ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  superficial  veins 
is  accurately  traced  out  by  greenish-blue  or  dark  lines,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence.  Gaseous  products  are  formed, 
not  only  in  the  hollow  organs  of  the  abdomen,  but  beneath  the 
skin  generally,  so  that  on  making  an  incision,  the  edges  of  the  skin 
are  rapidly  forced  apart  or  everted.  The  reaction  ot  this  confined 
gas  accounts  for  the  occasional  escape  of  alimentary  and  fecal  matter 
from  the  outlets ;  as  also  for  the  escape  of  blood  some  days  after 
death  from  wounds  involving  any  of  the  large  veins. 

Putrefaction  takes  place  with  variable  rapidity.  It  commonly 
shows  itself  about  the  second  or  third  day  in  warm  weather,  and 
aljout  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  in  cold  weatlier.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  body  has  been  found  in  an  advanced  state  of  putre- 
faction in  the  short  i)eriod  of  sixteen  hours  after  death,  and  in  others 
the  process  has  been  greatly  protracted.  The  time  of  its  appear- 
ance is  dependent  on  the  duration  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  the 
condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death. 

It  never  begins  until  cadaveric  rigidity  has  ceased,  and  therefore 
not  until  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  entirely  lost  their  irrita- 
bility. Whatever  conditions  of  tlie  body  during  life  or  after  death 
may  operate  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  muscular  irritability, 
will  pari  passu  accelerate  rigidity  and  putrefaction,  and  vice  versd. 

There  are  three  primary  conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
esiablishment  of  this  process  in  a  dead  body.  These  are:  Ist,  a 
i^rtain  temperature ;  2d,  the  presence  of  moisture ;  and  3d,  the  free 
access  of  air. 

TemfKrature. — The  process  is  found  to  go  on  most  favorably  in  a 
trmfierature  varying  from  70^  to  100°.  It  will  commence,  other 
cin;umstance8  concurring,  at  any  temperature  above  50° ;  but  at 
32"  it  appears  to  be  wholly  arrested.  The  dead  body  may  thus  be 
j»reservea  a  considerable  time  in  snow,  ice,  or  in  a  frozen  soil ;  but 
it.  after  removal,  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  between  70°  and 
I'J*)-,  the  ordinary  putrefactive  changes  are  stated  to  take  place 
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with  more  than  their  usual  rapidity.  At  a  hitch  temperature, 
again, /.f\,  ahout  212*^,  putrofactiou  5s  arrested.  The  soft  atiimal 
.soruhs  lose  their  water,  iKH-nnie  Imrd  and  hrittle  masses,  and  may 
now  be  exposed  to  the  atoiosphere  without  undergoing  any  further 
change,  A  heat  between  100*-^  and  212^  may  also  speedily  put  a 
stop  to  the  process,  by  causing  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water 
contained  within  tlie  solids.  They  become  thereby  dried  and 
cna£!;ulate<i.  Thus  it  is  that  bodies  bnried  in  the  hot  and  arid  sands 
of  Egypt  are  dug  up,  many  years  after  interment,  in  the  state  of 
desiccated  mnmiuies,  putrefactive  dceomposUioii  having  been  long 
since  arrested.  The  etiect  of  temperature  on  tliis  process  is  strikingly 
seen  in  the  influence  of  season.  A  dead  body  exposed  to  air  during 
summer,  wlien  the  thermometer  is  above  60^  or  70°,  may  undergo 
more  marked  putrefactive  changes  in  twenty4bnr  liotii's  than  a 
similar  body  exjiosed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  winter.  Tiiis  is  a 
tact  wliich  denmnds  eonsidemtion,  when  an  opinion  is  required  to 
be  formed  respecting  the  date  of  death  of  a  body  concerning  which 
nothing  is  known. 

The  presence  of  moisture.^ — Unless  the  aoinial  substance  is  im- 
pregnatcii  with  water  or  moisture,  ifc  is  impossible  that  putrefac- 
btion  can  take  place.  The  animal  solids  commonly  contain  sufficient 
"water  for  the  spontaneous  establishment  of  the  process.  In  a  human 
bo<ly  weitjliing  150  IIjs.,  there  are  about  100  lbs.  of  water  ('^  Brande 
and  Taylor's  Chemistry,"  p.  831).  The  soft  organs  differ  nuich 
from  each  other  in  resj:>ect  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  contained 
in  them,  and  therefore  in  tlie  degree  in  which  thej^  are  prone  to 
putrefaction.  Tims  the  Ijrain  and  the  eye  are  in  this  respect  con- 
trasted with  the  teeth,  iRnies,  hair  and  nails.  The  fluids  of  the 
eye  are  rapidly  decomposed,  while  the  teeth  and  hair  may  remain 
for  centuries  unchanged. 

Injinenee  of  air, — Fnt refaction  may  take  place  to  a  slight  extent 
inde[iendently  of  air,  but  the  process  is  soon  arrested  ;  and  hence 
bodies  sealed  pei'manently  in  leaden  coffins  are  found  perfect  and 
may  be  identified  after  very  long  jieriods  of  time.  The  products 
in  all  cases  in  which  air  is  excluded,  are  chiefly  of  an  aminoniacal 
nature.  Air  0[>erates  by  its  free  oxygen  combining  with  the  ani- 
mal elements,  and  forming  gaseous  and  li([uid  products. 

[Besides  tliese  external  causes,  there  are  oibers,  sul>iective  or  in- 
herent in  the  body,  such  as  age,  sex,  stale  of  the  body,  manner  of 
dea t  h ,  i nfl u cnce  o f  d is€*ase,  etc,  A ged  bod ies  deeo ni pose  slo w ly ,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  comparative  want  of  moisture,  whilst  the 
bodies  of  new-born  children  rapidly  putrefy,  for  the  opposite  reason. 
Fat  and  flabby  bodies  undergo  decomposition  more  rj^piilly  than  lean 
ones,  because  they  contain  more  fluids;  the  same  is  said  to  be  true 
of  the  bodies  of  women  dying  in  cliildbed.  In  cases  of  very  sml- 
den  death  in  per*s4>ns  of  previously  sound  health,  putrefaction  is 
more  rapid  than  wlien  it  has  resulted  from  an  exhausting  disease. 
When  the  biood  V»as  lieen  impoverislved,  as  in  typhus,  and  when 
the  body  has  previously  been  much  contused  {provided  it  has  not 
been  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  as  when  buried  under 
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rubbish),  the  process  of  decomposition  is  accelerated.  It  is  also 
rapid  after  death  from  suffocation  by  smoke,  coal-gas,  or  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen;  also  by  strangulation,  drowning,  and  asphyxia 
eeneraliy;  also  after  narcotic  poisoning;  but  it  is  slower  after 
death  from  phosphorus,  alcohol,  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenic. 

The  order  of  decomposition  of  the  internal  organs,  according  to 
Piof.  Casper,  is  as  follows :  Trachea  and  larynx,  brain  of  young 
in&nts,  stomach  and  intestines,  spleen,  omentum  and  mesentery, 
liTer,  brain  of  adults,  heart  and  lungs,  kidney,  bladder  and  oesopha- 
gus, pancreas,  diaphragm,  large  vessels  (especially  the  arteries)  and 
hst  of  all,  the  uterus.  — R.] 

Cadaveric  lividity  and  eccht/mosis. — There  are  certain  external 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  dead  body  before  the  access  of,  or 
during  putrefaction,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist 
should  attend.  There  is  what  is  called  cadaveric  lividity^  which 
comes  on  during  the  act  of  cooling.  At  a  still  more  advanced 
period,  dark  livid  spots  or  patches  are  met  with  in  the  skin,  to 
which  the  name  of  suagillation  or  post-mortem  ecchymosis  has  been 
given  (see  "  Henke  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,"  vol.  i.  p.  199).  These 
appearances  have  often  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence 
applied  during  life,  and  serious  mistakes  have  thence  arisen.  Inno- 
cent persons  nave  been  accused  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  and 
have  been  tried  on  charges  afterwards  proved  to  be  groundless. 
Sir  R.  Christison  refers  to  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  two  persons 
were  convicted,  and  in  the  other,  three  narrowly  escaped  convic- 
tion, upon  a  mistake  of  this  kind. 

These  spontaneous  changes  in  the  dead  body  must,  therefore,  be 
atteudenl  to  by  the  surgeon.  They  may  be  considered  by  dividing 
them  into  those  which  take  place  before  putrefaction ^  and  those 
which  take  pla^e  afterwards. 

The  first  form  (before  putrefaction)  is  dependent  on  a  stagnation 
of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.  So  long  as  there  is  life,  the  capil- 
larv' circulation  continues.  This  may  beascertained  by  puncturing 
the  skin  or  lip  with  a  fine  needle ;  if  the  capillary  circulation  is 
going  on,  a  drop  of  blood  will  escape,  otherwise  not.  When  after 
death  the  capillaries  have  lost  their  contractility,  the  blood  appears 
to  stagnate  in  them  in  an  irregular  manner,  producing  lividity. 
Tlie  skin  of  the  body,  although  pale  at  the  time  of  death,  becomes 
covered  during  the  act  of  cooling  by  extensive  patches  of  a  bluish 
or  slate  color,  diffusing  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  The  color  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  purple,  often 
mottled,  but  generally  abruptly  terminating  in  the  white  skin. 
Tliis  kind  of  ecchymosis  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  suddenly  in  full  health,  or  by  a  violent  death,  as  in  apo- 
plexy, hanging,  drowning,  sufibcation  from  charcoal  vapor,  and 
otheV  causes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  found  in  some  instances 
to  be  e«pecially  developed.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  died  from  loss  of  blood ;  the  skin  is  in  these  cases  com- 
monly pallid.  When  the  skin  in  which  the  lividity  is  seated  is 
dividei^t  is  seen  that  the  color  is  confined  to  the  upper  layer  of 
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tbe  true  skin  (cutis),  or  to  the  space  between  the  cuticle  and  cutia^ 
and  never  to  extent]  throui^h  the  latter.  There  is  no  sanguineous 
ettusloUj  but  apparently  a  simple  congestion  in  the  Tiiiiiute  capillary 
vessels. 

Sometimes  tliis  lividity  is  disposed  in  a  peculiar  form  over  the 
body.  If  a  stout  and  muscular  pen^ou  has  died  suddenly,  and  the 
body,  wrapped  closely  in  a  sheet,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  lividity 
may  be  sometimes  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  fitripes  or 
bands  over  the  whole  surface— the  congestion  of  the  vessels  taking 
place  in  the  interstices  of  tlie  folds,  while  the  parts  actually  com- 
pressed remain  white.  The  appearance  of  the  body  is  such  that  we 
can  hardly  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  jx^rson  must  have 
beeu  flogged.  The  imbroken  state  of  the  cuticle,  with  the  other 
characters  just  now  mentioned,  are,  however,  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish this  appearance  from  the  effects  of  violence.  This  kind  of 
lividity  is  known  under  the  name  of  vlbiccs.  it  is  often  seen  on  the 
backs  of  subjects  that  have  been  allowed  to  cool  either  in  their 
clothes  or  on  any  rough  and  uneven  surfacee,  A  few  years  since 
I  saw  a  well-marked  case  of  viljices,  in  wiiich  the  susjiicion  was  so 
strong  thiit  violence  had  been  used  to  the  deceased,  that  a  coroner's 
inquest  took  place.  The  forepart  of  the  body  was  covercJ  with 
stripes,  which  were  of  a  red  and  livid  color  r  they  appeared  to  cor- 
re8ix)nd  exactly  to  the  folds  of  a  sheet  drawn  tightly  across  the 
chest ;  and  it  was  suhsequently  ascertained  that  the  body  of  the 
deceased  had  been  truated  in  this  manner  alter  death.  The  blood 
was  supcrticially  ditfnscil,  and  the  cuticle  uninjured.  The  circuni- 
stanee  above  mentioned  at  once  satisfactorily  explained  the  cause 
of  the  appearance.  Tliese  vibices  or  weals,  like  the  cailavcrie  livi- 
dity already  described,  are  commonly  seen  in  plethoric  persons; 
they  indicate  great  vigor  of  circulation  at  the  moment  of  death. 
But  lividity  in  the  dead  hoily  occasionally  presents  itself  under  a 
Uiore  deceptive  form  than  in  either  of  the  instances  just  mentioned. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  in  November, 
1H37,  on  board  of  the  Dreadnought  hosjutal  shi|).  The  subject  of 
this  case,  cet.  33,  died  sutldenly  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Just 
befoi-e  fleath  the  deceased  bad  l>een  auscultated,  and  no  marks  then 
existed  on  the  skin.  The  body,  after  about  eigtiteen  hours,  \vm 
examined,  and  then  it  was  found  to  present,  in  detached  places, 
})atche.s  of  discoloration  or  ecchymosis,  varying  in  size  from  small 
spots  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  Although  closely  simulating 
bruises  or  marks  of  violence  during  life,  a  slight  examination 
showed  that  they  were  owing  to  simple  lividity,  because  those 
parts  of  the  back  and  limbs  wliich  were  not  compressed  by  the  sur- 
face on  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  lying,  were  the  only 
parts  diseolored.  The  calves  of  the  legs,  the  loins,  and  the  back, 
wldch  bore  the  pressure,  were  white,  fin  cutting  into  these  iiatclies, 
tlie  layers  of  the  skin,  as  %vell  a^*  the  tissues  beneath,  were  tlirougli- 
out  reddened  by  congested  blood,  aud  small  rounded  semi-coagu- 
lated masses  oozed  out  from  the  cellular  membrane  on  sligiit 
pressure. 
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These  characters  somewhat  resembled  those  produced  by  violence 
on  the  living  body ;  but  there  was  another,  and,  I  believe,  an  unex- 
ampled circumstance,  in  which  the  resemblance  to  vital  ecchymosis 
existed.  Around  many  of  the  patches  there  was  a  wide  border,  or 
zone,  of  a  pale  straw  color,  with  various  shades  of  green  and  blue, 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  in  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  an  ecchymosis  from  the  living  body.  By  most  medical 
jurists  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  that  the  zones  of  color  are 
peculiar  to  vital  ecchymosis,  and  are  never  seen  in  the  ecchymosis 
produced  after  death.  The  occurrence  of  this  case  shows  with 
what  caution  general  rules  should  be  framed  for  medico-legal  prac- 
tice. Had  the  body  of  this  person  been  found  lying  dead  and 
exposed  on  a  high  road,  and  had  it  been  proved  that  another  man 
had  been  seen  quarrelling  with  him,  what  might  have  been  the 
opinion  expressed?  We  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  unfavorable 
to  the  accused  person.  This  kind  of  ecchymosis  could  have  been 
distinguished  from  that  of  violence  during  life  only  by  the  unruffled 
state  of  the  skin,  and  the  slight  effusion  of  blood,  compared  with 
the  extent  of  discolored  surface.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that 
the  chief  seat  of  ecchymosis  was  in  those  parts  which  were  recum- 
bent or  depending.  The  formation  of  the  colored  zones  around 
some  of  the  patches  of  lividity  was  fully  explained  by  the  fact  of 
the  man  having  labored  under  general  dropsy.  The  serum  effused 
in  the  cells  here  acted  upon  and  diluted  the  liquid  blood,  as  it 
exuded  from  the  vessels,  and  diffused  it  around,  much  in  the  same 
wanner  as  the  serous  exhalation  of  the  cellular  membrane  acts  on 
the  blood  effused  in  the  living  body. 

Af/ipoeere. — The  substance  called  adipocere  was  first  observed  and 
described  by  Fourcroy  during  the  removal  of  vast  numbers  of 
IxKlies  from  the  Cimetii^re  des  Innocens  in  Paris.  He  gave  to  it  this 
lianie,  owing  to  its  properties  being  intermediate  between  those  of 
wax  and  fat.  He  considered  it  to  be  constituted  of  fatty  matter 
and  ammonia.  From  an  analysis  by  Chevreul,  the  substance  de- 
scribed by  Fourcroy  was  proved  to  be  a  real  ammoniacal  soap  with 
Mjme  extraneous  coloring  matter,  which  gave  it  a  yellowish  or 
brown  color.  It  contained,  besides,  a  bitter  substance  not  defined, 
and  an  odoriferous  principle,  to  which  it  owed  its  smell.  Chevreul 
also  detected  in  some  specimens,  lime,  potash  and  salts.  The 
f<jmj>osition  of  adipocere  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform  :  it  is  liable 
to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  to  which  the  body 
has  been  exposed.  Thus,  in  hard  or  river  water,  the  white  sub- 
i^tance  so  called,  discovered  in  the  dead  body,  is  formed  of  a  base  of 
lime ;  so,  in  bodies  laid  in  graves  or  vaults  which  are  traversed  by 
springs  of  water  containing  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  an  adi- 
jocere  of  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime  is  found  as  a  hard  white  solid. 
It  is  not  improbable,  as  Orfila  has  suggested,  that  in  the  first 
iiiittance  an  ammoniacal  soap  is  produced,  and  that  this  is  subse- 
quently converted  into  a  calcareous  soa})  by  contact  with  calcareoiiB 
water. 

Any  part  of  the  human  body  may  undergo  this  chanj 
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parts  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it.  In  order  that  the  adipoeere 
desiTibed  by  Foiircroy  Rbould  be  found,  it  is  indispensable  that  tlie 
animal  tut  sboald  he  in  contact  witb  substances  containing  nitro*- 
gen.  Experiment  has  clearly  establisbed  that  neither  pure  tat,  nor 
pure  fibrin,  when  kept  apart,  will  become  saponified.  Ortila  found 
by  compamtive  experiments,  that  the  skin  deprived  of  all  fat  did 
not  iintlergo  this  cbange ;  hut  when  the  fat  was  allowed  to  adhere 
to  it,  it  l>ecame  saponified.  Upon  tbe  knowle<lge  of  tbese  facts,  tite 
following  theory  of  tbe  production  of  adipoeere  was  founded.  The 
fat,  containing  no  nitrogen,  could  nnt  furnisb  ammonia;  conse- 
quently it  could  not  spontaneously  cluuige  into  tins  substance. 
The  fibrin  of  the  nmscuhir  system  was  therefore  supposed  to  pro- 
duce ammonia  by  giving  off  hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  and  this 
alkali  combinetl  with  tbe  fatty  aclda  of  tbe  body  to  form  a  soap 
(see  **  Ure's  Dictionary/'  art.  Adipoeere).  As  the  fat  of  the  body 
is  contained  in  a  cellular  membrane  (a  nitrogenous  compound),  and 
is  traversed  by  the  blond  and  other  nitrogenous  fluid?^,  tbe  nitroireUj 
is  as  readily  furnisbed  by  these  as  by  tbe  fibrin  of  the  rausclea. 
So  again,  tbe  skin  and  fat,  separated  from  the  muscles,  will  become 
converted  into  adipoeere,  Tbe  fibrin  of  muscles,  tlierefore,  although 
unquestionably  it  may  be  one  source  of  the  ammonia,  is  not  tbe  sole 
source.  Oil  or  fat  exists  througliout  tlie  soft  organs  and  tissues  of 
the  whole  body ;  lience  every  part  may  undergo  this  transforma- 
tion. When  the  change  is  complete^  the  body  maintains  its  con- 
ditloD  for  many  years.  *  Thus,  in  one  instance,  after  seven teea 
years*  burial  in  a  grave,  an  exlaimed  body  was  found  to  be  con- 
verted intc^  this  etibstance,  and  nianv  of  the  organs  could  still  be 
identified  {''  Phib  Med.  Exam.,^^  April,  1847,  p.  247). 

The  period  required  for  saponification  to  take  place  variea 
according  to  circumstances.  Devergie  states  that  tbe  body  of  a 
newd3^-boni  child  in  tbe  soil  of  water-closets  may  become  entirely 
8a[K)nified  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  ;  w*hile  in  a  drowned 
subject  in  water,  saponification  may  he  partially  met  with  in  three 
or  four  months;  and  in  one  buried  in  a  damp  grave,  from  tu'o  to 
three  years  ma}^  sometimes  elapse  before  saponification  is  comi>lete. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  process  may  take  place  par- 
tially in  tlie  dead  body  within  nmch  shorter  periods  than  these  A 
body  floating  in  water  has  been  found  converted  into  this  adipo- 
cerotts  state  in  a  little  more  than  five  weeks ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  period  in  an  ordinary  grave,  I  may  refer  to  tbe  case  of  a  femalCi 
exhumed  at  Bristol,  in  1835,  after  fourteen  months'  interment*, 
The  lower  part  of  the  body  was  hero  found  atlipocerous.  It  ap[»ears 
that  the  grave  was  very  damp,  and  the  lino  of  adipocerous  trans- 
formation in  tbe  deceased  was  bounded  by  the  level  to  wdiich  the 
water  liad  reached.  Tbese  facts  are  of  more  importiince  than  may 
at  first  sight  appear,  since  a  legal  <piestioti  of  sorvivorsbip,  in  at 
least  two  cases,  has  turned  upon  the  sliortest  period  required  for 
the  production  of  true  adipoeere  in  the  dead  body. 

Proptjiks  of  adipoeere, — B'our<?roy  and  other   French   chemista 
describe  adipiocere  as  an  unctuous,  soapy  substance^  varying  in 
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color  from  a  pale  white  to  various  shades  of  yellow  or  brown.  In 
the  first  instance  it  is  soft,  but  becomes  harder  and  lighter  in  color 
when  dried.  It  melts  at  200°,  and  when  strongly  heated  in  air 
gives  off  an  ammoniacal  odor,  inflames,  and  bums.  It  is  easily 
sospended  in  cold  water,  and  forms  an  opaque  mixture  on  boiling. 
Acids  decompose  the  solution  by  combining  with  the  bases,  forming 
talts.  When  heated  with  lime,  ammonia  is  evolved.  It  is  only 
partly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  Adipocere  with  a  calcareous 
utse  is  harder  and  whiter  than  that  which  contains  ammonia. 
There  is  no  trace  of  organic  structure  in  either. 

Inspections. — ^The  necessity  for  appointing  a  skilled  independent 
inspector  of  bodies  in  all  suspected  cases  demanding  inquiry,  will 
be  apiiarent  from  other  considerations.  Under  the  present  system, 
a  person  who  has  destroyed  the  life  of  another  by  poison  may  be 
present  at  the  post-mortem  insj^ection  of  the  body  of  his  victim, 
and  may  use  his  eftbrts  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  inquiry.  Wil- 
liam Palmer,  a  medical  man,  was  thus  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
inspection  of  the  body  of  Cook.  He  nominated  the  persons,  one  of 
them  an  inexperience  young  man  who  had  never  before  inspected 
a  body  in  a  case  of  death  from  poison,  and  he  stood  over  them  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  office.  The  stomach  of  the  deceased 
when  received  for  analysis  was  cut  open  throughout  its  length. 
The  injury  to  this  organ,  by  which  at  least  a  portion  of  the  contents 
was  lost,  occurred  during  the  inspection,  ana  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  Palmer  having  accidentally  (as  it  was  alleged)  pushed  against 
the  youth  who  was  making  the  inspection  !  After  the  vicera  had 
been  placed  in  a  jar  and  secured  with  a  bladder,  Palmer  found  an 
opjort unity  of  cutting  the  bladder  with  a  knife  and  inverting  the 
jar,  and  this  probably  led  to  a  further  loss  of  the  contents.  In  a 
case  of  exhumation  in  which  I  was  consulted,  the  viscera  had  been 
carefully  removed  and  placed  (as  it  was  supposed)  in  separate  jars, 
which  were  properly  secured  and  labelled.  When  the  jar  labelled 
"•  Stomach  and  Contents''  was  opened  by  the  analyst  to  whom  it 
had  been  sent,  it  was  found  empty.  From  inquiries  subsequently 
made,  there  was  but  little  doubt  that  a  person  who  was  interested 
in  i>reventing  an  analysis  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  inspec- 
tion, and  that  he  had  taken  the  opportunity,  when  the  inspectors 
were  otherwise  occupied,  of  removing  the  stomach  from  the  jar 
and  again  secretly  returning  it  into  the  abdomen  before  the  body 
was  sewn  up,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  it.  Acts  of  this  kind  should 
U-  im jK)3sible  in  the  present  day,  and  the  best  security  against  their 
<:<-currence  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  inspector  in  a 
district,  to  conduct  all  post-mortem  examinations  for  coroner's 
iiiquetit.s. 

A  charge  of  malapraxis  is  sometimes  raised  against  a  medical 
man,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  patient.  The  examination  of 
the  VxkIv  may,  by  order  of  a  coroner,  be  unknowingly  placed  in  the 
Lands  either  of  a  professional  rival,  or  of  a  friend  of  the  person  iii- 
«uljiated.  This  is  not  just,  either  to  the  practitioner  or  the  public. 
There  is  nothing  more  easy,  medically  speaking,  than  to  exaggerate 
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appearances  in  a  body,  or  to  assign  to  the  action  of  medicines,  or 
to  the  use  of  surgical  instruments,  post-mortem  conditions  to  which 
an  independent  and  experienced  anatomical  inspector  would  pro- 
bably attach  no  importance.  Supposing  the  question  to  be  that  a 
patient  has  died  from  an  overdose  of  opium,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  stomach — if  the  analysis  has  been  intrusted  by  a 
coroner  to  any  professional  rival,  or  to  an  incompetent  analyst 
selected  by  him,  the  injury  done  may  be  irreparable.  These  are 
not  imaginary  cases:  they  have  occurred  and  must  occur  until 
special  inspectors  and  analysts  are  appointed  in  place  of  men  who 
are  now  taken  by  chance,  by  the  fact  of  their  living  in  the  vicinity, 
or  of  their  being  called  to  see  the  person  while  dying. 

[In  cases  involving  the  all-important  issues  of  life  and  death,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  serious  error  to  commit  the  responsible 
duty  of  the  exhumation  of  a  body,  and  its  subsequent  anatomical 
and  chemical  examination  exclusively  to  the  State's  experts,  where 
no  opportunity  is  allowed  to  the  experts  for  the  defence  to  be  pre- 
sent. To  say  the  least,  such  a  procedure  has  very  much  of  an  ex 
parte  look,  and  must  necessarily  subject  the  [persons  thus  profession- 
ally employed  to  a  suspicion  of  prejudice.  In  the  "  Review"  of 
the  Wharton-Ketchum  trial  ("  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,"  April, 
1872)  we  took  occasion  to  condemn  this  practice  as  unfair  both  to 
the  accused  and  to  the  cause  of  justice.  In  this  case,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  thrice  examined,  and  exclusively  by  the  State's 
expert  witnesses ;  and,  o«  one  of  these  occasions,  secretly — without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence! — R.] 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  POISON. — DEADLY  POISONS. — MECHANICAL 
IKRITANTS. — LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ADMINISTERING  OF  POISONS. — 
INFLUENCE  OF  HABIT  AND  IDIOSYNCRASY.-rOLASSIFICATION. — SPECIAL 
CHARACTERS  OF  IRRITANT,  CORROSIVE  AND  NEUROTIC  POISONS. 

Definition. — A  Poison  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  substance, 
which,  when  administered  or  taken  in  small  quantity^  is  capable  of 
acting  deleteriously  on  the  body;  in  popular  language,  this  term  is 
applied  only  to  those  substances  which  destroy  life  in  small  doses. 
This  popular  view  of  the  nature  of  a  poison  is  too  restricted  for  the 
purposes  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It  would  obviously  exclude 
numerous  compounds,  the  poisonous  properties  of  which  cannot  be 
disputed — as,  for  example,  the  salts  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and 
antimony ;  these,  generally  speaking,  act  as  poisons  only  when 
administered  in  large  doses.  Some  substances,  such  as  nitre,  have 
not  been  observed  to  have  a  noxious  action  except  when  taken  in 
large  quantity,  while  arsenic  acts  as  a  poison  in  a  small  dose;  but 
ill  a  medicolegal  view,  whether  a  man  dies  from  the  effects  of  an 
miuv  of  nitre,  or  two  grains  of  arsenic,  the  responsibility  of  the 
»erson  who  criminally  administers  the  substance,  is  the  same. 
•!ach  may  be  regarded  as  a  poison,  differing  from  the  other  only  in 
it.*  degree  of  activity,  and  in  its  mode  of  operation.  The  result  is 
the  same ;  death  is  cause<l  by  the  substance  taken,  and  the  quantity 
required  to  destroy  life,  even  if  it  could  be  always  accurately  deter- 
niine*!,  cannot  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  poisonous  from  a  non- 
joiisonous  substance.  If,  then,  a  medical  witness  be  asked  "what  in 
a  frf/ijaon  ?"  he  must  beware  of  adopting  this  popular  definition,  or 
of  confining  the  term  j>oison  to  a  substance  which  is  capable  of 
ofierating  as  such  in  a  small  dose  taken  at  once. 

In  legal  me<licine,  it  is  diflicult  to  give  such  a  definition  of  a 
poison  as  shall  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  Perhajis  the  most 
•.t>nq»rehensive  which  can  be  suggested  is  this:  "  A  jx^ison  is  a  sub- 
<ance  which,  when  absorbed  into  the  blood,  is  capable  of  seriously 
iftk-ting  health,  or  of  destroying  life."  There  arc  various  chan- 
nels by  which  j)oisons  enter  the  blood ;  some  are  in  the  form  of  gases 
or  vapors;  these  operate  rapidly  through  the  lungs;  others  arc 
liquid  or  solid,  and  these  may  reach  the  blood  either  through  the 
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nkiti  or  tbroiifi^li  a  wound ;  but  more  commonly  through  the  lining 
menibrane  oi  tlie  stomach  or  bowels^  ns  when  they  are  taken  or 
adiniiiistered  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  latter  chiefly  fjive  rise 
to  medicf>legal  investigations.  Some  substances  act  m  poisons,  l>y 
any  one  of  these  channels;  thus  ai-senic  is  a  poison  whether  it 
enters  the  blood  tlirough  the  lungs,  the  skin,  or  tbe  stomaeli  and 
bowels ;  but  such  jjoisons  as  tliose  of  the  viper,  of  rabies,  and  of  glan- 
ders, apixmr  to  affect  the  hody  only  through  a  wound  in  tbe  skin. 
When  introduced  into  tlie  Rtoinach,  these  animal  poisons  have  been 
found  to  he  inert.  In  adopting  tlie  above  definition  of  a  poison  in  a 
medical  sense,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  are  some  substances 
wbicli  are  regarded  as  poisons,  althougli  absorption  into  the  blood 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  their  action.  1  he  mineral  acids  and 
alkalies  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.  They  are  corrosive  poisons; 
they  operate  injuriously  by  causing  tbe  destruction  of  living  parts; 
aiul  wriether  ajiplied  to  the  skin,  the  stomHch,  or  (in  the  form  of 
vapor)  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  they  destroy  life  by  tbe  local 
changes  to  which  they  jjive  rise,  and  the  inflammation  which  is  a 
consequence  of  their  action. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detine  the  boundary  between  a  medicine  and  a 
poison.  It  is  usually  considered  that  a  medicine  in  a  large  dose  is 
a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  a  small  dose  is  a  medicine;  but  a  medi- 
cine such  as  tartarized  aiitinjony  may  be  easily  converted  into  a 
poison,  by  giving  it  in  small  doses  at  short  intervals,  either  under 
states  of  the  body  not  adapted  to  receive  it,  or  in  cases  in  which  it 
exerts  an  injurioush^  depressing  effect.  Some  deaths  have  been 
lately  occasioned  l>y  this  wilful  misuse  of  antimony  in  doses  which 
might  be  described  as  medicinal^  although  in  the  cases  referred  to, 
no  other  intention  could  have  existed,  in  the  secret  administration 
of  this  substance,  than  that  of  destroying  life.  A  person  ma^'  die 
either  from  a  large  dose  of  a  substance  given  at  once,  or  from  a 
number  of  small  doses  given  at  sucli  intervals  that  the  system  can- 
not recover  from  the  effects  of  one  before  another  is  administered. 
This  remark  applies  to  a  great  number  of  medicines  which  are  not 
commonly  included  in  a  list  of  poisons. 

In  reference  to  the  malieal  definition  of  a  i;K>ison,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  law  does  not  ix^gard  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
stance adininistei^d  acts.  If  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life  or  of 
injuring  health,  it  is  of  little  importance,  so  far  as  the  resiionsibility 
of  a  prisoner  is  concerned,  whether  its  action  on  the  body  is  of  a 
mechanical  or  chemical  nature,  and  wiiether  it  opemtes  fatally  by 
absorption  into  the  blood  or  not.  Thus  a  substance  which  simply 
acts  mcchanicaJly  on  the  stomach  or  bowels  may,  if  wilfully  admin* 
istered  with  intent  to  injure,  involve  a  person  in  a  criminal  charge, 
as  much  as  if  lie  had  administered  arsenic  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
ioisons.  It  is  tlicn,  necessiu-y  that  we  should  consider  what  the 
aw  Btrictly  means  by  tlic  act  of  poisoning.  If  the  substance  cri- 
minally administered  destroys  life,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or 
moile  of  operation,  the  accused  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder  or 
manslaughter,  anil  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  consists  in  showing 
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that  the  snhetance  taken  was  the  certain  cause  of  death.  If,  how- 
ever, death  be  not  the  consequence,  then  the  accused  may  be  tried 
for  the  attempt  to  murder  by  poison  (24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  100,  s.  11, 
Aoe.  1861).  The  words  of  this  statute  are  general,  and  embrace 
all  kinds  of  substances  whether  they  are  popularly  or  professionally 
rq^rded  as  poisons  or  not.    Thus  it  is  laid  down  that — ^~ 

^  Whosoever  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or 
taken  by  any  jperson,  any  poison,  or  other  destructive  thing ^  with 
intent  tx)  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony." 

Whether  the  administering  be  followed  by  any  bodily  injury  or 
not,  the  act  is  still  a  felony,  provided  the  intent  has  been  to  commit 
murder.  The  attempt  to  administer  or  the  attempt  to  cause  to  be 
administered  to,  or  to  be  taken  by  any  person,  any  poison  or  other 
destructive  thing ^  with  the  like  intent,  although  no  bodily  injury  be 
effected,  is  also  a  felony  (s.  14).  If  any  doubt  formerly  existed 
whether  the  external  application  of  poisons,  e,  g.^  by  wounds  or 
ulcerated  surfaces,  would  be  included  in  the  wordfs  "administering 
or  taking,"  they  are  now  entirely  removed  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Consolidation  Act  (Aug.  1861).  The  22d  section  specially  applies 
to  such  an  offence,  and  the  15th  section  provides  that  "Whosoever 
shall,  by  any  means  other  than  those  specified  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  act,  attempt  to  commit  murder,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony."  Mr.  Greaves  justly  remarks,  with  regard  to  this 
important  addition  to  the  statute  law,  that "  the  malicious  may  now 
rest  satisfied  that  every  attempt  to  murder  which  their  perverted 
ingenuity  may  devise,  or  their  fiendish  malignity  suggest,  will  fall 
within  some  clause  of  this  act,  and  may  be  visited  with  penal  servi- 
tude for  life."  ("  Notes  on  Crim.  Law  Consolidation,"  p.  49.)  Under 
section  22  of  this  statute,  in  reference  to  attempted  poisoning, 
some  offences  are  comprised,  which  formerly  escaped  punishment : 
^  Wliosoever  shall  unlawfully  apply  or  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be 
taken  by,  or  attempt  to  apply  or  administer  to,  or  attempt  to  cause 
to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  person,  any  chloroform,  lau- 
danum, or  other  stupefying  or  overpowering  drug,  matter,  or  thing, 
with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  thereby  to  enable  himself  or  any 
other  person  to  commit,  or  with  intent,  etc.,  to  assist  any  other 
r^rson  in  committing  any  indictable  offence,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony."  A  case  under  this  section  of  the  new  statute  was  referred 
to  me  in  September,  1863.  A  medical  gentleman  was  charged  with 
"attempting  to  cause  to  be  administered"  to  an  infant  a  poisonous 
dose  of  laudanum.  It  was  stated  by  a  woman  who  nursed  the  child 
that  the  accused  delivered  to  her  two  bottles  containing  a  brown 
li^iuid,  labelled  "  one  teaspoonful  every  three  hours,"  and  directed 
her  to  give  it  to  the  child.  None  was  given.  Some  months  after 
the  death  of  the  child  from  natural  causes,  this  charge  was  raised, 
and  the  bottles,  still  full  of  liquid,  were  produced  as  evidence 
against  the  accused.  On  analysis  I  found  that  the  prescribed  dose 
contained  about  five  minims  of  laudanum,  or  nearly  one-half  grain 
of  opium — a  dose  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  an  infant  only  a  month 
old.  Assuming  the  statement  of  the  nurse  who  made  the  charge 
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to  be  true,  the  only  hifereocc  to  be  dmwo  from  the  prescription  of 
such  a  dose  for  an  infant  by  a  medical  man,  would  be  that  he 
intended  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  child.  The  charge  fell  to  the 
ground,  as  clear  proof  was  given  that  the  woman  who  made  it  was 
not  to  be  believed  on  her  oath,  and  that  it  had  originated  in  a 
desire  to  extort  money, 

[The  Revised  Criminal  Code  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  March  31, 
1860,  contains  various  provisions  upon  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
poisons,  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
English  statutes  mentioned  in  the  text.  (See  §§  81-83.)  Section 
70  forhids  the  sale  of  morphia,  strychnia,  arsenic,  prussic  acid,  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  except  upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician  or 
on  the  personal  application  of  some  resjieetable  inhabitant  of  full 
age,  lu  all  cases,  the  word  "  poison"  to  be  legibly  marked  on  the 
label  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  coatained.  A  memorandum  of 
all  sales  other  than  under  prescription  of  a  physician  to  be  kept  in 
a  register,  witli  name  and  residence  of  purchaser,  quantity  sold,  and 
date.     Penalty  for  breach,  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50. — P.] 

Poison  is  nut  always  administered  with  intent  to  murder.  On 
many  occasions  it  has  been  mixed  with  food,  and  thus  administered 
with  a  view  to  injure  or  annoy  a  pei'sou.  Cantharides  have  been 
thus  frequently  given,  and  in  one  instance  (Nov.  1859)  eight  mem- 
ber of  a  family  suffered  from  t^evere  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
reason  of  the  wanton  administration  of  this  drug.  In  April,  1860, 
several  members  of  a  family  suffered  from  severe  sickueas,  as  a 
result  of  tobacco  havitig  been  put  into  water  contained  in  a  tea- 
kettle ;  and  tartar  emetic  has  been  in  some  cases  dissolved  in  beer 
or  other  liquids  as  a  mere  frolic,  without  any  proved  or  probable 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of 
Mc3Iullen  (Liverpool  Autumn  Assizes,  1856)  revealed  an  extensive 
system  of  poisoning  in  the  northern  counties,  in  which  tartar 
emetic  was  the  suhstanee  employed.  This  drug,  mixed  with  cream 
of  tartar,  was  openly  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  of  "  quiet* 
ness  powders,'' and  the  evidence  established  that  women  gave  these 
powders  to  their  hnshands  with  a  view  to  cure  them  of  habits  of 
drunkenness.  Kitherto,  when  the  intent  of  murder  was  not  proved, 
the  otlender  has  escaped,  although  great  bodily  injury  may  have 
heeo  done  by  his  wanton  or  malicious  act.  Sections  23,  24,  and  25 
of  Consolidation  Act,  c.  100,  provide  for  this  omission: — 

"23.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to, 
or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any 
poison  or  u/Atr  destruetive  or  noxious  thing ^&o  as  thereby  to  endanger 
the  life  of  such  a  pen^on,  or  so  as  thereby  to  iniiict  upon  such  per- 
son any  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony." 

"24.  Whosoever  sliall  unlawfully  ana  maliciously  administer  to, 
or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any 
poison  or  other  destructive  or  noxious  thing,  with  intent  to  injure, 
aggrieve,  or  annoy  such  person,  shall  be  guDty  of  a  misdemeanor/' 

"  25,  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  ttio  felony 
above  mentioned j  the  jury  shall  not  be  satieiied  that  such  person  is 
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piiltj  thereof,  bnt  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  misde- 
meanor above  mentioned,  then  and  in  every  other  such  ease  the 
jorv  may  acquit  the  accuscki  of  such  felony,  and  find  him  guilty  of 
SQcn  misdemeanor." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  words  of  the  statute  leave  the  ques- 
tion **  What  is  a  poison  ?"  to  depend  upon  the  medical  evidence 
adduced:  and inordertoincludeallsubstancesofaninjurious nature, 
although  they  may  not  be  strictly  speaking  poisons,  the  words  "  de- 
ftruetive  or  noxious  ihinf*  are  employed.  ]^nce,  on  these  occasions, 
a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  prove  that  the  substance  was 
either  a  poison  or  a  destructive  or  noxious  thing.  In  a  trial  which 
took  place  at  the  Essex  Lent  Assizes,  1850  {Iteff.  v.  Hayward)^  a 
woman  was  charged  with  administering  white  precipitate  to  her  hus- 
band with  intent  to  kill.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  white  precipitate  was  either  a 
poison  or  a  destructive  thing.  It  is,  however,  placed  beyond  doubt 
that  this  substance  is  not  only  capable  of  producing  all  the  efiects 
of  an  irritant  poison,  but  of  destroying  human  life ;  hence,  this 
acquittal  was  based  on  a  pure  mistake.  White  hellebore^  Lobelia  in- 
fma^  and  Oil  of  turpentine  have  been  erroneously  pronounced  not  to 
be  poisond  under  similar  circumstances ;  in  fact,  when  this  question 
18  raised,  unless  the  medical  evidence  received  by  a  court  be  very 
closely  investi^ted,  great  mistakes  may  arise,  owing,  perhaps  to 
want  of  experience,  or  want  of  reflection  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  the  question  is  put. 

The  auantity  of  a  poisonous  substance  found  in  an  article  of  food, 
or  in  a  aead  body,  does  not  affect  the  culpability  of  a  person  indicted 
for  administering  it.  In  the  case  of  Hartley  (0.  C.  C.  May  12, 1850), 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  administer  sulphuric  acid  mixed 
with  coflTee,  Cresswell  J.,  stated — if  poison  be  administered  with 
iDtent  to  murder,  it  is  not  necessary  there  should  be  enough  in  the 
article  administered  to  cause  death.  If  any  poison  be  there,  and 
the  intent  be  proved,  the  crime  of  attempting  to  administer  poison 
is  complete.  Erie,  J.,  ruled  to  the  same  effect,  in  reference  to  the 
discoveiy  of  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  in  a  dead  body,  in  Rea.  v. 
Bacon  (Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1857).  In  Reg.  v.  Southgate 
(Chelmsford  Lent  Assizes),  Parke  R,  siiid,  in  reply  to  an  objection 
takea,  it  was  quite  immaterial  to  define  or  prove  in  what  vehicle  a 
poison  was  given,  or  whether  it  was  administered  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
rtate. 

ilechanical  irritants, — ^The  substance  administered  may  not  be  a 
poison  in  the  medical  signification  of  the  term,  and  it  may  not  be 
popularly  considered  as  such :  yet,  when  taken,  it  may  be  noxious 
to  health  or  destructive  to  life.  We  have  examples  of  substances 
of  this  description  in  iron-filings,  powdered  glass,  sponge,  pins  and 
needles,  and  such  like  bodies,  which  have  b^n  administered  with 
the  wilful  design  of  injuring,  and  have  on  various  occasions  given 
rise  to  criminal  charges.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  legal  guilt  of  a 
prisoner  mav  often  depend  on  the  meaning  assigned  by  a  medical 
witnesB  to  the  words  destructive  thing.    Thus,  to  take  an  example, 
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liquid  mercury  might  be  poured  down  the  throat  of  an  tntant>  with 
the  deliberate  intetition  to  destroy  it.  A  question  of  a  purely 
iiiedieal  nature  will  then  arise  whether  luercurj  be  a  ^*  destructive 
thing'*  or  not ;  and  the  conviction  of  a  prisoner  will  probably  depend 
on  the  answer.  Should  a  diftbrenee  of  opinion  exist,  an  oeeurrence 
by  no  means  unusual  in  medical  evidence,  the  prisoner  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  humane  principle  of  our  Unv,  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt* 

Injiucnce  of  llabii  on  Poisons, — Habit,  it  is  well  known,  diniinishei^ 
the  eflects  of  certain  poisons:  tbus  it  h  that  opium,  when  frequently 
taken  by  a  person,  loses  its  effects  for  a  time,  nod  requires  to  be 
administered  in  a  nmoh  larger  dose.  Indeed,  confirmed  opiuui- 
eaters  have  been  enabled  to  take  at  once,  a  quantity  of  the  druj^ 
which  would  have  infallibly  killed  them,  had  tliey  commenced  with 
it  in  the  first  instatice.  Evan  intants  and  ehiklren,  Tvho  are  well 
known  to  be  especially  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  opium,  and  are 
liable  to  be  poisoned  by  small  doses,  may,  by  the  influence  of  habit, 
be  brought  to  take  the  drug  in  very  large  quantities.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr,  Graijiger,  in  the  ''  Hepiort 
of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission/'  It  appears  that  the 
system  of  drugging  children  with  opium  in  the  factory  districts, 
commences  as  soon  after  birth  as  possible ;  and  the  dose  is  gradually 
inci-eased  until  the  child  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  at  once!  This  has  the  efleet  of  throwing  it  into  a  leth- 
argic stupor.  Health v  children  of  the  same  aj^e  would  be  killed  by 
a  Hose  of  five  drops,  i  he  same  influence  of  liabit  is  manifested  more 
or  leas  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  morphia, 
strychnia,  and  other  alkaloids.  Dr,  Christison  has  remarked  that 
this  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  |x>isons  derived  from  the  organic 
kingdom;  it  is  so  limited  with  i*egard  to  mineral  substances  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  &aid  to  exist.  It  is  stated  on  respectable  authority 
that  certain  peasants  in  8tyria  are  addicted  to  the  practice  of  arsenic- 
eating,  and  that  they  carry  it  on  for  many  years  without  suffering 
from  the  usual  eQ:ects  of  this  poison.  Dr.  Roscoe  has  published  a 
case  in  which,  according  to  information  supplied  to  him,  a  Styrian 
peasant  took  in  one  day  four  grains  and  a  half,  and  on  the  day  lob 
lowing  five  grains  and  a  half  of  ai^eeuic,  crushing  the  mineral  be- 
tween bis  teetli  and  swallowing  it.  The  day  after  he  bad  swallowed 
the  second  dose,  the  man  left  the  place  in  his  usual  liealtb  and  there 
is  no  further  record  of  bim.  Dr.  C.  Machigati  states  that  he  saw  a 
Styrian  ]>easant,  ivL  2G,  swallow  between  four  and  five  grains  of 
wliite  arsenic  in  powder.  In  two  hours,  some  urine  which  he  passed 
contained  ai-senic.  This  man  suffered  no  ill  effects;  he  stated  that 
he  had  taken  arsenic  for  a  year  and  a  half  without  any  injury  to 
bis  health.  He  took  at  fii'st  rather  less  tlmn  a  grain  evvvy  fortnight. 
In  another  case,  a  man,  a^t.  46,  swallowed  six  grains.  In  three 
quartets  of  an  bDur,  it  w^as  found  that  arsenic  was  eliminated  with 
the  urine.  (*'Ed.  Med.  Journ.,'' Sept.  1864,  p.  200.)  Dr.  Knapp 
informed  Dr.  Maclagan,  that  a  man  once  took  in  his  presence  seven 
and  a  half  grains  of  ai'Benic,  and  no  injurious  effects  were  produced. 
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C^Bd.  Med.  Journ.,"  Jan.  1865,  p.  669.)  Such  cases  as  these  admit 
of  DO  explanation  on  English  experience.  Habit  appears  to  have 
«>  little  influence  on  arsenic,  under  the  most  careful  medicinal  use 
of  it  in  this  country,  that  I  believe  no  medical  practitioner  has  ever 
socoeeded  in  causing  a  patient  to  take  two  grains  at  a  dose,  the 
smallest  quantity  yet  known  to  have  destroyed  life.  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the  use  of  this  mineral,  fixes  the 
maximum  dose  to  be  given  with  safety,  at  one  grain. 

The  following  case,  reported  in  the  same  journal  (August,  1864, 
p.  116),  by  Dr.  J?arkes,  of  Halifax,  shows  the  danger  incurred  by 
this  practice.  A  man  who  had  taken  arsenic  for  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning. 
As  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  the  daily  dose  taken  by  deceased 
for  the  last  five  months  of  his  life,  was  from  two  to  three  grains. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  practice  he  had  suffered  from  symptoms 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  which  gradually  assumed  the  form  of 
arsenical  cachexia ;  but  he  referred  the  symptoms  to  other  causes, 
and  concealed  the  practice  from  his  friends.  His  system  never  be- 
came habituated  to  the  poison.  This  is  a  result  which  may  be  gen- 
erally expected.  K  the  exceptional  cases  observed  in  Styria  are 
supposed  to  prove  that  arsenic  may  be  taken  in  large  doses  with 
impunity  they  would  lead  to  error.  Such  cases  have  no  practical 
bearing  in  legal  medicine.  If  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating  pro- 
duces no  symptoms,  then  no  question  of  poisoning  can  arise.  If,  as 
in  the  above  case,  it  does  produce  symptoms,  then  it  falls  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  experience. 

The  alleged  impunity  of  the  Styrians,  in  tHe  habitual  use  of 
arsenic,,may  be  occasionally  quoted  to  explain  the  detection  of  the 
foison  in  a  dead  body,  or  a  motive  for  its  purchase ;  but  no  scien- 
tific witness  who  has  seen  anything  of  the  operation  of  ai-senic  in 
this  country  can  allow  these  statements  to  influence  his  opinion  of 
its  effects  on  human  beings.  Those  who  profess  to  believe  in  this 
fcactice,  would  be  among  the  last  to  make  a  trial  of  it  either  on 
their  own  pereons,  or  amon^  their  friends. 

The  only  form  in  which  1  have  known  the  question  of  habit  to 
be  seriously  raised  in  medical  jurisprudence  is  this:  whether,  while 
the  more  prominent  effects  of  poison  are  thereby  diminished,  the 
insidious  or  latent  effects  on  the  constitution  are  at  the  same  time 
counteracted.  The  answer  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  life  insurance ;  for  the  concealment  of  the  practice 
of  opium-eating  by  a  persoi^  whose  life  was  insured,  has  already 
given  rise  to  an  action,  in  which  medical  evidence  on  this  subject 
was  rendered  necessary.  As  a  general  principle,  we  must  admit 
that  habit  cannot  altogether  counteract  the  insidious  effects  of 
poisons;  and  that  the  practice  of  taking  them  is  liable  to  give  rise 
to  disease  or  to  impair  the  constitution. 

Influence  of  Idiosyncrasy. — Idiosyncrasy  differs  from  habit:  it 
does  not,  like  habit,  diminish  the  effect  of  a  poison ;  for  it  is  not 
commonly  found  that  any  particular  state  of  body  is  a  safeguard 
igainst  the  effects  of  these  powerful  agents.     Some  constitutions 
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are  observed  to  be  much  more*  affected  than  others  by  certain 
poiBons:  thus  opium,  arsenic,  mercury,  leads  and  antimony  am 
Buhstances  of  this  deseriptioo^  and  this  diflerence  in  their  eflect  is 
ascribed  to  idiosyncrasy.  Dr.  Christ isoii  mentions  a  remarkable 
instance  in  which  a  gentleman  iinaccuatoraed  to  the  use  of  opium, 
took  nearly  an  ounce  of  laudanum  without  any  eftect.  ('^  On 
Poisons/'  33.)  This  form  of  idiosyncrasy  is  very  rare.  Certain 
subatancea  generally  reputed  barrnlesa,  and  indeed,  used  as  articles 
of  food,  are  observed  to  aiiect  some  persons  like  j^oisons.  This  is 
the  case  with  pork,  certain  kinds  of  shelhfish  and  mushrooms. 
There  may  be  nothing  poisonous  in  the  food  itself;  but  it  acts  as  a 
poison  in  particular  constitotions — wliether  from  its  being  in  these 
cases  a  poison  j^er  $€y  or  rendered  so  by  changes  during  the  process 
of  digestion,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  subject  of  idiosyncrasy  is 
of  importance  in  a  medicodcga!  view,  when  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  poisoning  follow^  a  meal  consisting  of  a  particular  kind  of 
food.  In  such  a  case,  without  a  knowledge  of  this  peculiar  condi- 
tion, we  might  hastily  attribute  to  poison,  eff'eets  w^liich  were  really 
due  to  aoother  cause.  It  would  appear  that  in  some  instances  idio- 
syncrasy may  be  acquired — L  f.  a  i)erson  who,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  bad  been  in  the  babit  of  partaking  of  a  particular  kind  of 
food  without  injury,  may  find  at  another  period  that  it  will  dis- 
agree w^ith  him.  When  pork  has  beeii  disused  as  an  article  of 
diet  for  many  years  it  cannot  always  be  resumed  with  impunity. 
In  cases  in  which  the  powera  of  life  have  become  enfeebled  by  age, 
the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  poisons  is  increased :  thus  aged 
pei*8ons  may  he  killed  by  comparatively  small  doses  of  arsenic  and 
opium.  Cases  of  acquired  idiosyncrasy  are  very  rare:  it  appcam 
to  he,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  a  congenital  condition.  There 
are,  how^ever,  certain  diseases  wliich  aj^pear  to  confer  a  power  of 
supporting  large  and  even  poisonous  doses  of  some  substances. 
Very  large  doses  of  opium  have  been  taken  without  producing 
dangerous  symptoms  by  j:>ersons  laboring  under  tetanus  and  hydro- 
phobia. This  condition  is  called  (oferanee.  It  has  been  witnessed 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  reference  to  the  use  of  antimonial 
medicines. 

Classification  of  Poisons, — Poisons  have  been  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system  ;  namely, 
Irritants, Narcotics, and  Xaecotico-Irhitants.  Thisclassitication 
is  a  modification  of  that  originally  proposed  by  Orfila,  The  Nar- 
cotics and  Narcotico-irritants  may,  however,  bo  regardeJ  as  consti- 
tuting one  large  class — the  Neurotics,  as  their  Bi»eeial  action  is  to 
affect  directly  one  or  more  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The  Neu- 
rotic poisons  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  Cerebral,  Spinal,  and 
Cebro-spinal,  according  to  wliether  the  poisonous  substance  affects 
directly  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  or  both  of  these  organs. 

Irritants. — The  irritants  are  possessed  of  these  common  char- 
acters :  When  taken  in  ordinan'  doses,  they  occasion  si>eedily 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  symptoms  are  either  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.     The  pe«ni- 
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liMT  effects  of  the  poison  are  manifested  chiefly  on  these  organs, 
which,  as  their  name  implies,  they  irritate  and  inflame.  Many 
rabstances  belonging  to  this  class  of  poisons  possess  corrosive  pro- 
perties;, such  as  ttie  strong  mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  bromine, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  others.  These,  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
are  commonly  accompanied  by  an  acrid  or  burning  taste,  extending 
fiom  the  month  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  Some  irritants 
do  not  possess  any  corrosive  action — of  which  we  have  examples  in 
arsenic,  the  poisonous  salts  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lead  and  can- 
tharides;  these  are  often  called  pure  irritants.  They  exert  no 
destmctive  chemical  action  on  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in 
contact ;  they  simply  irritate  and  inflame  them. 

JXffertTiee  between  Corrosive  and  Irritant  Poisons. — As  a  result  of 
the  action  of  corrosive  poisons,  symptoms  are  commonly  manifested 
immediately,  because  mere  contact  produces  the  destruction  of  a 
part  In  the  action  of  the  purely  irritant  poisons,  the  symptoms 
are  generally  more  slowly  manifested,  rarely  showing  themselves 
nntif  at  least  half  an  hour  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  swallowing 
the  substance.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  for 
sometimes  irritants  act  speedily,  though  rarely  with  the  rapidity  of 
corrosive  poisons.  It  is  important  in  a  practical  view,  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  an  unknown  case,  the  poison  which  a  person,  requiring 
immediate  treatment,  may  have  swallowed,  is  irritant  or  corrosive. 
This  may  be  commonly  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  time  at 
which  the  symptoms  appeared  after  the  suspected  substance  was 
taken.  We  may  thus  often  easily  distinguish  between  a  case  of 
poisoning  from  arsenic  and  one  from  corrosive  sublimate.  There 
15  also  another  point  which  may  be  noticed.  As  the  corrosive  sub- 
stance exerts  a  decidedly  chemical  action,  an  examination  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  may  enable  us  in  some  cases  to  solve  the  question. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  many  irritant  |>oison8 
which  have  no  corrosive  properties,  but  every  corrosive  may  act  as 
an  irritant.  Thus  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  that  of  an 
irritant  poison,  as,  while  it  destroys  some  parts  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  it  irritates  and  inflames  others.  So  again 
most  corrosive  poisons  may  lose  their  corrosive  proi:)erties  by  dilu- 
tion with  water,  and  then  they  act  simply  as  irritants.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  mineral  acids  and  bromine.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  an  irritant  poison  possesses  corrosive  pro- 
perties or  not.  Thus  oxalic  acid  acts  immediately,  and  blanches 
and  softens  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  any  decided  marks  of  chemical  corrosion  pro- 
duced by  it  in  the  stomach  or  viscera.  Irritant  poisons,  for  the 
most  part,  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom ;  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  the  Non-metallic  and  Metallic  irritants.  There  are  a  few  derived 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  but  these,  if  we  except 
cantharides,  are  not  often  employed  criminally.  Some  of  the  gases 
likewise  belong  to  the  class  of  irritant  poisons. 

yECROTics. — Neurotic  poisons  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
their  operation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
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Either  immediately  or  some  time  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed  J 
the  patient  suflei^  from  headache^  giddiness,  numbness^  paralysis,] 
stupor, and  in  some  instances,  convulsions.     Tliey  have  not  an  acrid] 
huniing  taste  like  the  corrosive  irritants;  and  the}^  rarely  give  rise 
to  vomiting  or  purging,    Wlien  these  eymptoms  follow  the  inge.stiou 
of  the  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  effect  may  be  generally  ascribed 
either  to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  the 
mechanical  effect  on  the  stomach  thereby  produced,  or  to  the  poison 
being  combined  with  some  irritating  substance,  such  as  aleohoL 
The  pure  Jiarcotics,  or  Cerebral  poisojis^  are  not  found  to  irritate  or 
inflame  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-defined  boundary  thus  apparently  ex- 
isting between  these  two  classes  of  poisons,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  substances  arranged  in  each  class  always  act  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Some  irritants  have  been  observed  to  aftect  the  brain  or 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  this  may  be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary 
cousecpience  of  their  action.  Arsenic  and  oxalic  acid,  althouglj 
classed  as  irritants,  have  in  some  instances  given  rise  to  symptoms 
closely  resem!)ling  those  of  narcotic  poisoning, — namely,  coma,  pa- 
ralysis and  tetanic  convulsions.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
wbicli  occurred  to  Dr.  ilorehead,of  Bombay,  the  symptoms  of  nar- 
cotism were  so  strongly  UJarked,  that  it  was  believed  at  iii-st  Ihe  man 
bad  taken  a  narcotic,  (''  Med.  Gaz: '  vol.  43^  p.  1055.)  I  have  met 
with  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  in  which  there  wiis  |»aralysisof 
the  limbs,  with  an  entire  absence  of  purging,  during  the  eight  days 

I  that  the  deceased  survived.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  ease  of  poiaon- 

I  ing  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  there  was  an  absence  of  the  usual 
synjptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  others  resem- 
bling those  of  irritant  poisoning — namely,  pain  and  vomiting. 
Thus,  then,  we  must  not  allow  oui-selves  to  be  misled  liy  the  idea 
that  the  symptoms  arc  always  clearly  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
poison  taken.     The  narcotic  or  cerebral  poisons  are  few  in  number, 

I  and  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Some  of  the  poisonous  giises 

ppossess  a  narcotic  action, 

Narcoiico4rnta7iis,  [Spinal  and  CerebrO'Splnal  Poisons.)— Foimna 
belonging  to  this  class  have,  as  the  name  implies,  a  eom}ionnd 
action.  They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At 
variable  ixrriods  after  they  have  been  swallowed,  they  give  rise  to 
vomiting  and  purging,  like  irritants,  and  sooner  or  later  produce 
stupor,  coma,  paralysis  and  convulsions,  owing  to  their  effects  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  the  state  of  vegetables,  as  leaves, 
seeds,  or  roots,  they  possess  the  property,  like  irritants,  of  irritating 
and  inflaming  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  familiar  examples  we 
may  point  to  nux  vomica,  monkshood,  hendoek  aud  poisonous 
nmsliroonis.  This  class  of  poisons  is  very  numerous,  embracing  a 
large  variety  of  well-knowji  vegeta!>le  substances;  but  they  mrely 
form  a  subject  of  difHculty  to  a  mcilical  practitioner.  The  fact  of 
the  symptoms  occiHTing  after  a  meal  at  which  some  suspicious 
vegetables  may  have  been  eaten,  coupled  with  the  nature  of  the 

hymp turns  themselves,  will  comuionly  indicate  the  class  to  which 
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the  poison  belong  Some  of  these  poisons  have  a  hot  acrid  taste ; 
others,  like  aconite  or  monkshood,  produce  a  sense  of  numbness  or 
tingling,  while  others  again  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  as  nux 
vomica,  strychnia,  veratria  and  picrotoxia.  Strychnia  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pure  spinal  poison. 


CHAPTER    V. 

IVIDENCS  OF  POISONING  IN  THE  LIVING  BODY. — ACTION  OP  POISONS  IN- 
CREASED OR  DIMINISUED  BY  DISEASE. — SYMPTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH 
FOOD  OR  MEDICINE. — SEVERAL  PERSONS  ATTACKED  SIMULTANEOUSLY. — 
EVIDKNCE  FROM  THE  DETECTION  OF  POISON  IN  THE  FOOD,  ETC. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  liv- 
ing  body.  To  the  practitioner,  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  poisoning 
is  of  great  importance,  as  by  njistaking  the  symptoms  produced  by 
t  poison  for  those  arising  from  natural  disease,  he  may  omit  to 
employ  the  remedial  measures  which  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
counteracting  its  effects,  and  thus  lead  to  the  certain  death  of  the 
patient.  To  a  medical  jurist,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  symptoms 
famishes  the  chief  evidence  of  poisoning,  in  those  cases  in  which 
{lersons  are  charged  with  the  malicious  and  unlawful  administration 
of  poison.  The  symptoms  produced  during  life,  constitute  also  an 
imiiortant  part  of  the  evidence  in  those  instances  in  which  a  poison 
proves  fatal.  At  present,  however,  we  will  supi^se  the  case  to  be, 
that  poison  has  been  taken,  and  the  patient  survives.  Most  toxico- 
logical  writers  have  laid  down  certain  characters  whereby  it  is  said 
<yinptoras  of  poisoning  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  disease. 

1.  In  poisoning^  the  symptoms  appear  suddenly^  while  the  individual 
ii  in  ficalth. — It  is  the  common  character  of  most  poisons,  when 
taken  in  the  large  doses  in  which  they  are  usually  administered 
with  criminal  intent,  to  produce  serious  symptoms,  either  immedi- 
at<rly  or  within  a  very  short  period  after  they  have  been  swallowed. 
Their  operation,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  be  suspended, 
and  then  manifest  itself  after  an  indefinite  interval ;  although  this 
was  formerly  a  matter  of  universal  belief,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
atisurd  accounts  of  what  was  termed  slow  poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  [>oisoning  by  nicotina,  prussic  acid,  oxalic 
ai;iil,  or  the  salts  of  strychnia,  appear  immediately,  or  generallv 
within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed. 
In  an  exceptional  case,  in  which  the  dose  of  prussic  acid  was 
fniall,  and  insufficient  to  produce  death,  the  poison  was  supposed 
bv  the  patient  not  to  have  begun  to  act  until  after  the  lapse  of 
fifteen  minutes.  ("Eil.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ."  vol.  59,  p.  72.) 
Tlie  symptoms  caused  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants,  and,  indeed, 
by  a)r|K>i6ons  generally,  are  commonly  manifested  in  from  half  an 
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hour  to  an  hour.  It  is  rare  that  the  appearance  of  Bymptoms  is 
protracted  for  two  honra,  except  under  certain  peculiar  states  of 
the  system.  It  is  said  that  some  narcotic  poiaons,  such  as  the  poi- 
eonous  mushrooms,  may  remain  in  the  stomach  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms  ;  and  this  ia  also 
affirmed  to  be  the  case  with  some  animal  irritants,  such  as  decayed 
meat ;  but  with  regard  to  the  first  pointy  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Peddie  that  mushrooms  have  produced  symptoms  in  half  an  hour ; 
and  a  case  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  in  which  the 
syinptome  from  noxious  animal  food  came  on  within  as  short  a 
time  after  the  meal,  as  is  commonly  observed  in  irritant  poisoning 
by  niineral  substances.  In  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
no  symptoms  have  occurred  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours. 

Injiuence  of  Disease. — A  diseased  state  of  the  body  may  render  a 
person  comparatively  unsusceptible  of  the  action  of  certain  poisons, 
while  in  other  instances  it  may  increase  their  action,  and  render 
them  fatal  in  small  doses.  In  dysentery  and  tetanus  a  person  may 
take,  without  being  materially  aftected^  a  quantity  of  opium  suffi* 
cient  to  kill  an  adult  iii  average  health.  In  mania,  cbolera, 
hysteria,  and  delirium  tremens,  large  doses  of  opium  may  be  borne 
with  comparative  impunity  (p.  8(>).  In  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  a 
woman  let.  29,  took  for  six  days,  three  grains  of  strychnia  daily 
without  injurious  consecjuences— the  dose  having  been  gradually 
raised  (*'  Gaz.  Mud.'-  Mai,  1845) ; — while  one  grain  of  strychnia  is 
commonlj^  regarded  as  a  fatal  dose  to  a  healthy  adult.  In  a  case 
of  tetanus,  Dupuytrcn  gave  as  much  as  two  ounces  of  opium  at  a 
dose  (60  grammes),  without  serious  coiisec|uences,  (Flandin  '^  Traitc 
des  Poisons,"  vol.  1,  p.  231,)  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  per- 
sons affected  with  tetanus  are  not  easily  salivated  by  mercury. 
Tlie  morbid  stiitQ  appears  to  create  the  power  of  resisting  the 
ordinary  effects  of  poisons.  ('' Colics 's  Lectures/'  vol  1,  p.  77.) 
The  effect  of  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  a-s  well  as  of 
hahit,*cither  in  retarding  the  appearance  of  symptoms,  or  in  blunt- 
ing tlie  operations  of  a  poison,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  ; 
they  are  cases  which  can  present  no  pmeticul  difficulty  to  a  medical 
jurist.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  system, 
there  may  be  an  increased  susceptibility  of  tbc  action  of  ix)ison. 
Thus,  in  those  i>ersons  who  have  a  disposition  to  apoplexy,  a  small 
dose  of  opiutn  may  act  more  quickly  and  prove  fatal.  In  a  person 
laboring  under  inflammation  of  tlie  stomach  or  bowels,  there  wouhl 
be  an  increased  BUBccptibility  of  the  effects  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
or  other  irritants.  In  debility  from  any  cause  these  mineral  sub- 
stauces  would  also  act  injuriously  even  in  ordinary  doses.  Anti- 
mony is  a  most  powerful  depressant,  and  might,  by  its  effect  on  the 
heart,  cause  death  by  .syncope. 

The  influence  of  disease  in  increasing  the  operation  of  poison, 
has  been  noticed  in  cases  of  diseased  kidney  (granular  degenera- 
tion), in  which  small  doses  of  mercury  have  produced  severe  sali- 
vation, leading  to  exhaustion  and  death.  In  diseases  of  the  lungs 
affecting  aged  persons,  opium  in  medicinal  doses,  has  been  observed 
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to  exert  a  poisonous  action.  The  effect  of  the  drug  appears  to  be 
intensified  by  the  disease.  This  observation  applies  equally  to 
morphia.  Chloroform  vapor  in  ordinary  quantity  has  been  found 
to  produce  &tal  effects,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  latent  disease 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  this  or^an.  A  fatty 
condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  leading  to  great  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  appears  to  be  highly  favorable  to  death  by  syncope, 
under  the  use  of  chloroform. 

A  knowled^  of  these  facts  is  of  importance  in  reference  to 
ditiges  of  mdapraxis  when  death  has  arisen  from  ordinary  or 
extiaordiDary  doses  of  medicines,  administered  to  persons  laboring 
under  disease.  In  such  cases,  another  mode  of  treatment  should 
be  substituted,  or  a  smaller  dose  than  usual  given,  and  its  effects 
carefully  watched.  In  some  instances,  however,  full  and  large 
doses  of  powerful  drugs  have  been  recklessly  given,  and  when  a 
£ital  result  has  followed,  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  to 
refer  death  to  the  supposed  disease,  of  which,  however,  sometimes 
no  trace  could  be  found  in  the  body.  An  experienced  physician, 
well  acquainted  with  pathological  anatomy,  informs  me  that  since 
the  use  of  chloroform  has  become  general,  and  deaths  under  its  use 
are  not  unfrequent,  a  fattiness  and  flabbiness  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  has  been  sought  for  and  almost  universally 
found !  The  fatal  result  has  not  been  attributed  to  its  real  cause, 
the  imprudent  or  careless  administration  of  chloroform,  but  to 
some  minute  structural  changes  revealed  by  the  microscope  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ. 

Symptoms  appear  during  a  state  of  health. — Symptoms  of  poisoning 
may  manifest  themselves  in  a  person  while  in  a  state  o{ perfect  healthy 
without  any  apparent  cause.  This  rule  is,  of  course  open  to  nume- 
rous exceptions,  because  the  person  on  whose  life  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  may  be  actually  laboring  under  disease;  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  symptoms  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  disarm 
all  suspicion.  When  poison  is  secretly  exhibited  in  medicine,  a 
practitioner  is  very  liable  to  be  deceived,  especially  if  the  disease 
nnder  which  the  person  is  laboring  is  of  an  acute  nature,  and  is 
attended  by  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Several 
cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  in  which  arsenic  was  criminally 
substituted  for  medicine,  and  given  to  the  parties  while  laboring 
under  a  disorder  of  the  bowels.  We  are,  however,  justified  in 
saying,  with  respect  to  this  character  of  poisoning,  that  when  in  a 
previously  healthy  person,  violent  vomiting  and  purging  occur 
suddenly  and  without  any  assignable  cause,  such  as  pregnancy, 
disease,  or  indiscretion  in  diet,  to  account  for  them,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  irritant  poison  has  been  taken.  "When  the 
person  is  already  laboring  under  disease,  we  must  be  especially 
watchful  on  the  occurrence  of  any  sudden  change  in  the  character 
or  violence  of  the  symptoms,  unless  such  change  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  on  common  or  well-known  medical  principles.  In 
most  cases  of  criminal  poisoning,  we  meet  with  alarming  symptoms 
without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  natural  causes  to  explain  them. 
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The  practitioner  will,  of  course,  be  aware  that  there  are  certain 

.  diseases  which  are  liahlo  to  occur  suddenly  in  liealthy  people,  the 

'  exact  cause  of  which  may  not  at  fii'at  aight  be  apparent ;  therefore 

this  criterion  is  only  one  out  of  many  on  wiiich  a  medical  opinion 

should  be  founded. 

2.  In  poison  hiff  the  symptoms  appear  sorm  after  a  ?neai,  or  soon  after  t 
some  /and  of  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken.~Th\B  is  by  tar  the  mosti 
important  character  of  poisoning  in  the  living  body.  It  has  l»eeti  I 
already  stated  that  most  pjoisons  begin  to  operate  within  an  liour 
after  they  have  been  swallowed  ;  and  although  there  are  few  excefK 
tions  to  this  remark,  yet  they  occur  under  circumstances  easily  to 
be  appreciated  by  a  practitioner.  Thus,  then,  it  follows  that,  sujv 
posing  the  syiriptoms  under  whicli  a  ]>erson  is  laboring,  to  depend 
on  poison,  the  substance  lias  most  probably  been  swallowed,  oitlier 
in  food  or  medicine,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  previously.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  causes  may  occur  in  wliich  the 
poison  has  not  been  introduced  by  the  mouth*  Oil  of  vitriol  and 
other  corrosive  liquids  have  been  thrown  up  the  rectum  in  injec- 
tions, and  have  thus  caused  death ;  the  external  application  of 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  and  can tha rides  to  ulcerated  surfaces 
has  destroyed  life.  In  one  ea^e,  arsenic  was  introdoced  into  the 
vagina  of  a  female,  and  ehc  died  in  five  daya  under  all  the  symp- 
toms of  arsenical  poisoning.  (Schneider,  *'  Ann.  den  ges.  Staatsarz- 
neikunde,''  i,  299.)  Such  cases  are  rare,  hut,  nevertheless,  the 
certainty  that  they  have  occurred,  where  their  occurrence  could 
hardly  have  been  antieiiiated,  shows  that  in  a  suspicious  case  a 
]>ractitionor  should  not  deny  the  fact  of  poisoning,  merely  because 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  jx^rson  could  not  have  taken  the  poison 
in  the  usual  w^ay,  by  the  mouth.  Again,  pei^ons  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  vaftors  of  ether,  chlorotbrm,  prus^^ic  acid,  or  other  powerful 
volatile  pidsons,  introduced  into  the  body  tlirougli  the  lungs. 
Such  a  mode  of  suicide,  or  murder,  might  disarm  susi>leion,  from 
the  fact  of  no  noxious  material  being  found  in  the  stonuieh. 

Let  na  supfiose,  however,  tlie  circumstances  to  have  been  such 
that  these  secret  means  of  destruction  could  not  iiave  been  resorted 
to,  and  that  the  jjoison  is  one  of  those  most  commonly  selected  by 
ta  murdci-er,  such  as  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  oxalic  acid,  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  tlien  we  may  expect  that  this  cliaracterof  poisoning  will 
be  made  evident  to  us,  and  that  sotnetlitng  must  have  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  jiatient  shortly  before  tlie  alarming  symptoms  appeaiXMh 
By  observatiouri  atit;ntively  made,  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  con- 
nect the  appciirance  of  the  symptoms  with  tlic^  use  of  a  particular 
article  of  food,  and  thus  iudii'cctly  lexid  to  the  detection  of  a  crim* 
inal.  Supposing  tliat  many  hours  have  passed  since  food  or 
medicine  was  taken  by  the  patient,  without  any  eiiect  eusuing^t 
is  probable  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to 
|>oisoii. 

When  symptoms  resembling  those  of  |K>iaoning  speedily  follow 
the  int^estion  of  food  or  medicine,  there  is,  however,  reasonable 
ground  for  suspicion ;  but  caution  should  be  observed  in  drawing 
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inferences,  since  the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  sometimes 
present  themselves.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton^  who 
was  poisoned  by  his  brother-in-law  Donellau,  in  1781,  the  fact  of 
alarming  symptoms  coming  on  in  two  minutes  after  the  deceased 

|l  bad  swallowed  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  medical  draught, 
WIS  a  most  important  part  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  laurel-water  had  been  substituted  for  the 
\  Mdieine  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  this  had  caused  the  symptoms 
which  pre^ded  death.  The  practice  of  substituting  poisonous 
ttixtures  for  medical  draughts  or  powders  is  by  no  means  unusual, 

'^iKhOQgh  it  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  refinement 

jiliid  knowledge  not  commonly   to  be  found    among  criminals. 

Medical  practitioners  are  thus  apt  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  the  fol- 

'  lowing  case,  related  by  a  deceased  judge,  will  serve  as  a  caution : 
,An  apothecary  prepared  a  draught,  into  which  another  person  put 

^poison,  intending  thereby  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient  for 
whom  the  medicme  was  prescribed.  The  patient,  not  liking  the 
taste  of  the  draught,  and  thinking  there  was  something  suspicious 
abont  it,  sent  it  back  to  the  apothecary,  who,  knowing  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  he  had  composed  it,  and  wishing  to  prove  to  his 
patient  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  drank  it  himself,  and 
(lied  from  the  effects.  He  was  thus  the  unconscious  agent  of  his 
own  death ;  and  although  the  draught  was  intended  for  another, 
the  fiarty  who  poisoned  it  was  held  guilty  of  murder.  This  case 
contains  a  warning  to  medical  witnesses.  It  is  not  unusual,  on 
trials  for  poisoning,  when  the  poison  is  conveyed  through  medicine, 
to  find  a  niedical  witness  oftering  to  swallow  his  own  draught  in 
a  court  of  law,  in  order  to  furnish  a  convincing  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  innocence  of  the  medicine !  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  never  required  of  a  medical  wit- 
ness. If  any  doubt  be  raised  of  the  innocent  properties  of  a  draught 
or  powder,  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  contents  will  be  far  more 
satisfactory,  and  attended  with  no  kind  of  risk  to  the  practitioner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  resembling  those 
pnxluccd  by  poisoning,  soon  after  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken, 
may  be  a  pure  coinciaenee.  In  such  a  case,  poison  is  always  sus- 
jiected  by  the  vulgar ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  to 
guard  against  the  encouragement  of  such  a  suspicion,  until  he  has 
strong  grounds  to  believe  it  to  be  well  founded.  No  public  retrac- 
tation or  apology  can  ever  make  amends  for  the  injury  which  may 
ia  this  way  be  inflicted  on  the  reputation  of  another ;  for  those 
who  hear  the  accusation  may  never  hear  the  defence.  In  all  such 
<•aJ^^s,  a  practitioner  may  entertain  a  suspicion,  but,  until  confirmed 
bv  facts,  he  should  avoid  expressing  it,  or  giving  it  publicity. 
A^'hen  death  is  not  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  such 
cases,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  analysis ;  but  this,  as  we 
know,  is  not  always  applicable.  If  death  chsuc,  the  real  cause  is 
usually  apparent,  and  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  is  thus  often  removed 
by  an  examination  of  the  body. 
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3,  III  poisoning^  when  several  partake  at  the  same  time  of  the  same 
food  or  medicine  (mixed  with  poison)  all  suffer  froyti  similar  syvrptoms. 
— This  character  of  poisoning  cannot  aUvaya  be  procured:  but  it 
furnishes  good  evidence  of  the  fact  when  it  exiata.  Thus,  suppos- 
ing that  after  a  meal  made  by  several  j^jerson^  from  the  same  dish, 
only  onesuft'ors^tho  siispicioii  of  f>oi8oniiig  is  considerably  weakened. 
The  poisoned  article  of  food  may  be  detected  by  observing  wlietber 
they  who  eufter  under  any  symptorna  of  poisoning  have  partaken 
of  one  particular  solid  or  liquid  in  commoo.  In  a  case  of  accident^il 
f^oiBoning  at  a  dinner-party,  a  medical  man  who  was  present  ob* 
served  that  those  who  suffered  had  taken  port-wine  only ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  were  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  saturated 
solution  of  arsenic  in  wioe.  In  general,  considerable  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  this  character,  because  it  is  improbable  that  any 
common  cause  of  dieease  should  suddenlj^  attack  with  violent  symp- 
toms of  a  similar  character,  many  healthy  pensona  at  the  same  time, 
and  within  a  short  i>eriod  after  having  partaken  of  food  together. 
We  must  beware  of  supposing  that,  when  poison  is  really  present, 
all  will  be  attacked  with  precisely  similar  symptoms  ;  because  there 
are  many  circumstances  which  may  modify  their  nature  and  pro- 
gress. In  general^  that  person  %vho  has  partaken  most  freely  of  the 
poisoned  dish  will  suffer  most  severely ;  but  even  this  does  not  always 
follow.  There  is  a  well-known  case,  recorded  by  Bonnet,  where, 
among  several  persons  who  partook  of  a  dish  poisoned  with  arsenic, 
they  who  had  eaten  little  and  did  not  vomii^  speedily  died;  while 
others,  who  had  partaken  largely  of  the  dish,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence vomited  freely,  recovered. 

It  was  just  now  remarked,  that  there  was  no  disease  resembling 
ppisoning  which  is  likely  to  attack  several  healthy  persons  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  raanucn  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as 
a  general  principle,  hut  the  following  case  will  show  that  mistakes 
ma}'  occasionally  arise  even  under  these  circumstances.  It  occurred 
in  London  during  the  prevalence  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  1832. 
Four  of  the  members  of  a  family,  living  in  a  state  of  great  domes- 
tic unhuppiness,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  apparently  good  health  : 
some  time  after  the  meal,  the  fotlier,  mother  and  daughter  were 
suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  evacua- 
tions were  tinged  with  blood,  while  the  blueness  of  the  skin,  ob- 
served ill  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  was  absent.  Two  of  these 
persons  died.  The  son,  who  was  known  to  have  borne  ill-will 
against  his  father  and  mother,  and  who  s uttered  no  symptonis  on 
this  occasion,  was  accused  of  having  jioisoned  them.  At  the  in- 
quest, however,  it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  medical  attendant, 
tliat  the  diseased  persons  had  really  died  of  malignant  cholera,  and 
there  was  no  i-cason  to  suspect  that  any  poison  liad  been  adminis- 
tered to  them.  In  this  instance,  it  will  l>e  perceived  that  syiuptoms 
resembling  those  of  irritant  poison,  appeared  suddenly  in  several 
individuals  in  j:»erfect  health,  and  shortly  after  a  meal  We  hereby 
learu  that  the  utility  of  any  rules  for  investigating  cases  of  poison- 
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ing,  depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  with  which 
thej  are  applied  to  particular  cases. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  conducting  these  inquiries,  that 
symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by  irritant  poison,  may  be 
sometimes  traced  to  food.  Meat,  rendered  unwholesome  by  disease 
or  decay,  pork,  bacon,  sausages,  cheese  and  bread,  as  well  as  certain 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and 
even  caose  death.  Such  cases  may  be  regarded  as  poisoning  by 
animal  or  v^etable  irritants.  All  the  characters  above  described 
as  indicative  of  poisoning,  may  be  observed,  and  the  difficulty  of 
forming  an  opinion  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
persons  attacked,  may  have  previously  partaken  of  the  same  kind 
of  food  without  inconvenience. 

4.  Tike  discovery  of  poison  in  the  food  taken^  or  in  the  matters 
vomited. — One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  poisoning  in  the  living 
subject,  is  the  detection  of  poison  by  chemical  analysis,  or,  if  of  a 
v^table  nature,  by  a  microscopical  examination,  either  in  the 
(oSi  taken  by  the  person  labormg  under  its  effects,  or  in  the 
matters  vomited,  or,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  the  urine. 
The  evidence  is  of  course  more  satisfactory  when  the  poison  is 
detected  in  the  matters  vomited,  or  in  the  urine,  than  in  the  food ; 
because  this  will  show  that  it  has  really  been  taken,  and  it  will 
readily  account  for  the  symptoms.  If  the  vomited  matters  have 
been  thrown  away,  we  must  examine  the  food  of  which  the  patient 
mav  have  partaken.  Should  the  results  in  both  cases  be  negative, 
and  no  trace  of  poison  be  found  in  the  urine,  it  is  probable  that  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  disease. 

[On  no  account  should  a  chemical  examination  of  the  food, 
vomited  matters  and  urine  be  neglected,  as  without  it,  the  evidence 
of  poison  is  altogether  inconclusive. — R.] 

In  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  in  a  living  subject,  a  medi- 
cal jurist  must  remember,  that  poisonmg  is  sometimes /earned,  and 
at  others  imputed.  It  is  easy  for  an  artful  person  to  put  poison  into 
food,  as  well  as  to  introduce  it  into  the  matters  vomited  or  dis- 
charged from  the  bowels,  and  to  accuse  another  of  having  adminis- 
tered it.  There  are  few  of  these  accusers  who  go  so  far  as  to  swal- 
low poison  under  such  circumstances,  as  there  is  a  great  dread  of 
foisonous  substances  among  this  class  of  criminals ;  and  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent,  that  it  would  require  a  person  well  versed  in  tox- 
icology, to  feign  a  series  of  symptoms  which  would  impose  upon 
a  practitioner  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  short,  the 
difficulty  reduces  it^lf  to  this :  What  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
a  chemical  detection  of  poison  in  food  ?  All  that  a  medical  man 
can  say  is,  whether  poison  is  or  is  not  present  in  a  particular  article 
of  food :  he  must  leave  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  law  to  develop 
the  alleged  attempt  at  administration.  If  the  poison  has  been 
actually  administered  or  taken,  then  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
the  person  had  sufiered  from  the  usual  symptoms.  The  absence  of 
these  symptoms  would  be  a  strong  fact  against  the  alleged  admin- 
istiation.     The  detection  of  poison  in  the  matters  vomited,  affords 
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no  decisive  proof  that  it  Itas  been  s\vallo\^ed,  except  under  two 
circunistancGS :  1,  When  the  accuser  lian  previously  labored  under 
the  usual  syraptoms  of  poisoning,  in  which  ease  there  can  be  no 
feisjniiig,  and  the  question  of  imputation  is  a  matter  to  be  estab- 
lished hy  general  evidence.  2.  When  the  mutters  are  actually 
vomited  into  a  cletui  vessel^  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  attendaitt 
himself,  or  of  eome  peraon  on  whose  te^stimony  pertect  reliance  can 
be  placed.  The  detection  of  absorbed  |ioison  in  the  iirme  fur- 
nishes a  clear  proof  that  poison  has  been  taken,  that  it  has  jmssed 
into  the  blood,  and  has  been  subsequently  eliminated. 

When  a  medical  man  is  called  to  a  ease  of  susj>eeted  poisonint(, 
it  is  necessary  that  lie  should  know  to  what  points  he  ought  to  give 
his  attention.  It  is  very  proper  tliat  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  him  to  save  life  when  the  individual  is  living:  but  while  en- 
gaged in  one  duty,  it  is  also  in  his  power  to  perform  another  (sup- 
posing the  ease  to  be  one  of  suspected  criminal  i>oisoning),  namely, 
to  note  down  man}"  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  detect  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime.  There  is  no  person  so  well  fitted  to  ob- 
serve these  points  as  a  medical  num ;  but  it  unfortunately  hapf)ens, 
that  many  facts  important  as  ovidence  are  often  overlooked*  The 
necessity  for  observing  and  recording  them  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known*  A  medical  man  need  not  make  himself  officious  on  such 
occasions,  but  he  would  be  unniindful  of  his  doty  as  a  member  of 
society,  if  he  did  not  aid  the  cause  of  justice  by  extending  his 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  detection  of  crime.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  crime  of  murder  by  jxti- 
sotdng — a  form  of  death  from  which  no  caution  or  foresight  can 
protect  a  i>ersonj  is  so  frequently  brought  to  light,  by  the  anuounce- 
meiit  of  suspicious  facts  of  a  medical  nature  to  mao:istrates  and 
coroners ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  higliest  compliments  hiive 
been  passed  by  judges  on  medical  men  who  have  been  thus  indi- 
rectly the  means  ot  bringing  atrocious  criminals  to  the  bar  of 
justice. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  points  which 
demand  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist  in  all  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning:  1.   With  respect  to 

Symptoms, — 1,  The  time  of  tlicir  occurrence— their  nature.  2. 
The  exact  period  at  which  they  were  observed  to  take  phice  after 
a  meal,  or  after  food  or  medicine  had  been  taken.  8.  Tlie  order  of 
their  occurrence.  4.  Whetlier  there  was  any  remission  or  inter- 
mission in  their  progress,  or,  whether  the}'  continued  to  become 
more  and  more  aggravated  until  death.  5.  Whether  the  imticnt 
had  labore^l  under  any  previous  illness,  6,  Whether  the  symptoms 
were  observed  to  recur  more  violently  after  a  particular  meal,  or 
after  any  particular  kind  of  food  or  medicine.  7.  Whether  the 
patient  has  vomited  : — the  vomited  nmtters,  if  any  (esfjecially  those 
Jfr^if  ejected),  should  he  procured :  tlteir  odor,  color,  and  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction  noted,  as  well  as  their  quantity.  8,  If  none  be 
procurable,  and  the  vomiting  has  taken  place  on  the  dress,  furniture, 
or  floor  of  the  room — then  a  portion  of  the  elotljingj  sheet,  or  car{)et, 
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maj  be  cnt  out  and  reserved  for  analysis : — if  the  vomiting  has 
occarred  on  a  deal  floor,  a  portion  of  tne  wood  may  be  scraped  or 
cut  oat : — or  if  on  a  stone  pavement,  then  a  clean  sponge  soaked  in 
distilled  water  ma^  be  used  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  substance. 
The  vessel  in  which  vomited  matters  have  been  contained  will 
often  famish  valuable  evidence,  since  heavy  mineral  poisons  fall  to 
the  bottom,  or  adhere  to  the  sides.  9.  Endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
probable  nature  of  the  food  or  medicine  last  taken,  and  the  exact 
time  at  which  it  was  taken.  10.  Ascertain  the  nature  of  all  the 
difierent  articles  of  food  used  at  a  meal.  11.  Any  suspected 
articles  of  food,  as  well  as  the  vomited  matters,  should  be  sealed  up 
as  soon  as  possible  in  clean  glass  vessels,  labelled,  and  reserved  for 
analysis.  12.  Note  down  in  their  own  words,  all  explanations 
Toluntarily  made  by  persons  present,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be 
concerned  in  the  suspected  poisoning.  13.  Whether  more  than 
one  person  partook  of  the  food  or  medicine : — if  so,  whether  all 
these  persons  were  affected,  and  how?  14.  Whether  the  same  kind 
of  food  or  medicine  had  been  taken  before  by  the  patient  or  other 
persons,  without  ill  effects  following. 

[As  has  been  shown  by  the  author,  it  is  not  possible  from  the 
nfmptams  alone  to  do  more  than  merely  infer  the  probability  of  a 
poison,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  poison  that  possesses  absolutely 
characteristic  symptoms  ;  (if  so,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a 
dieraical  analysis.)  The  great  uncertainty  on  this  i>oint  should 
suggest  extreme  caution  to  "  experts"  in  testifying  to  the  presence 
of  poison  from  the  symptoms  alone.  In  the  fate  (second)  trial  of 
Mrs.  Wharton,  1873,  at  Annapolis,  on  the  charge  of  attempting 
to  poison  Eugene  Van  Ness,  the  State's  medical  witnesses  under- 
took to  testify  to  the  presence  of  tartar-emetic,  among  the  various 
alleged  poisons,  merely  from  certain  symptoms — nausea,  vomiting 
and  general  debility — which  were  quite  the  reverse  of  the  symp- 
toms that  these  same  "experts,"  along  with  others,  swore  to  in  the 
former  Wharton  trial,  as  constituting  a  main  ground  for  their 
opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  antimony  in  the  stomach  of  Gen. 
Ketchum!  In  this  second  case,  all  the  symptoms  were  shown  by 
the  defence  to  be  logically  ascribable  to  disease.  Moreover,  no 
'antidotes  were  administered,  and  no  means  employed  to  get  rid  of 
the  alleged  poison ;  no  examination  was  made  of  the  suspected  food 
or  drinks,  and  no  search  for  it  either  in  the  vomited  matters,  or  in 
the  urine  ! — R.] 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  POISONING  IN  THE  DEAD  BODY. — PERIOD  AT  WHICE 
POISONS  PROVE  FATAL. — CHRONIC  POISONING.' — APPEARANCE  PRODDCEDl 
BY  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  POISONS.^ — REDNESS  OF  THE  MUCOUS 
MEMBRANE  MISTAKEN  FOR  INFLAMMATION.^ — ULCERATION  AND  COR- 
ROSION*— SOFTENING,— PERFORATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  FROM  POISON 
AND  DISEASE. 

Supposing  that  the  person  is  dearly  and  we  are  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  is  one  of  pninnning  or  not,  we  iniist,  in  the 
iirst  instance,  endeavor  to  aj?certaiii  all  the  particnlai-s  which  have 
been  considered  in  the  Uust  chapter,  as  indicative  of  poisoning  in 
the  living  body,  Sliould  the  deceased  have  died  from  poison,  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  attack,  and  tlie  symptomB  preceding  death 
ouglit  to  coj^renpond  with  the  characters  already  described;  and  in 
these  investigations,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  rule  : 
There  is  no  one  symptom  or  patliologieal  condition  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  poisoning;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  probably  no  disease 
which  presents  all  those  character's  which  ara  met  with  in  a  special 
case  of  poisoning.  The  additional  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the 
death  of  a  pei-son,  may  be  cons^iidered  un(!er  the  following  lieads:^ — 

1.  llic  time  at  which  death  tafcts  place  afttr  the  first  occunrnce  of 
sympio7ns*—'VhlH  question  requires  examination,  because  t!ie  more 
common  poisons,  when  taken  in  fatal  doses,  generally  cause  death 
witjjin  dciinite  periods  of  time.  By  an  attention  to  tliis  point,  we 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  enabled  to  negsitive  a  charge  of  poison- 
ing, and  in  othei*s  to  form  an  o]»inion  of  the  kind  of  poison  which  - 
has  been  taken.  In  a  court  of  law,  a  medical  pmctitioner  m  often  ^J 
required  to  state  the  usual  pcrhd  of  (hue  within  which  poisons ^( 
prove  fatal.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  not  otdy  do  poisons  ditter 
from  each  other  in  this  resj»ect,  but  the  same  substance,  accoj'ding 
to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  may  ditier  in 
the  rai«idity  of  its  action.  A  large  dose  of  prussic  acid,  L  e.  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  may  destroy  lite  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
Iti  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  sulwtance  n  person  dies,  i.  c. 
all  signs  of  life  have  commonly  ceased,  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes:  if  he  survives  half  an  hour,  tliere  is  some  hope  of  re- 
covery. In  tlie  cases  of  seven  epileptics,  accidentally  poisoned  by 
a  Bimilar  dosoof  this  acid  in  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  lirat 
died  in  about  twenty  nnimtes,  the  seventh  survived  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Oxalic  acid,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  common 
poisonyj  when  taken  in  a  dose  of  from  lialf  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
may  destroy  life  in  iVom  Iqu  minutes  to  an  hour:  if  the  poison  is 
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not  perfectly  dissolved  when  swallowed,  it  is  a  longer  time  in 
proving  fatal.  The  strong  mineral  acids,  in  poisonous  doses,  des- 
troy lite  in  about  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours.  Arsenic,  under 
the  form  of  arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic),  operates  fatally  in  from 
eighteen  hoars  to  three  or  four  days.  It  has,  however,  in  more 
tiuin  one  instance,  killed  a  person  in  two  hours.  Opium,  either  as 
a  solid  or  under  the  form  of  laudanum,  commonly  proves  fatal  in 
from  six  to  twelve  hours ;  but  it  has  been  known,  in  several  in- 
stances, to  destroy  life  in  less  than  three  hours  :  they  who  survive 
the  effects  of  this  poison  for  twelve  hours,  are  considered  to  have  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery.  This  must  be  understood  to  be  merely  a 
statement  of  the  average  results,  as  nearly  as  we  are  warranted  in 
giving  an  opinion  ;  but  the  medical  jurist  will  of  course  be  aware 
that  the  fatal  period  may  be  protracted  or  shortened,  according  to 
all  those  circumstances  which  have  been  elsewhere  stated  to  aftect 
the  actions  of  poisons. 

There  are  various  forms  which  this  question  may  assume.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  death  of  a  person,  alleged  to  have  taken  poison, 
has  occurred  either  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly  to  justify  a  suspicion 
of  poisoning.  The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration:  A 
woman  of  the  name  of  Russell  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Lewes 
Sammer  Assizes,  in  1826,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  by  poison- 
ing him  with  arsenic.  The  poison  was  detected  in  the  stomach  ; 
bat  the  fact  of  poisoning  was  disputed  by  some  medical  witnesses, 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  deceased  had  died  three  hours 
after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  poison  could  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  him.  The  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  others  was  cited 
to  show  that,  according  to  their  experience,  they  had  never  known 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  to  have  proved  fatal  in  less  than  seven 
Lours.  This  may  be  admitted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  suffi- 
cient authority  on  the  other  side  to  establish  that  some  cases  had 
actually  proved  fatal  in  three  or  four  hours.  So  far  as  this  objec- 
rion  was  concerned,  the  prisoner  was  properly  convicted.  In  refer-^ 
enoe  to  the  medical  question  raised  at  this  trial,  I  may  observe  that 
two  distinct  cases  have  since  occurred  in  which  the  individuals 
died  certainly  within  two  hours  after  taking  arsenic ;  and  several 
instances  have  been  reported,  in  which  death  has  taken  place  in 
from  three  to  four  hours  after  the  administration  of  this  jwison.. 
It  seems  extraordinary  in  the  present  day,  that  any  attempt  should 
iiave  been  made  by  a  professional  man  to  negative  a  charge  of 
mminal  poisoning  upon  so  weak  a  ground  as  this  ;  but  this  opinion 
▼as  expressed  many  years  ago,  when  the  facts  connected  with  poison- 
ing were  but  little  known.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  nothing,. 
*>iar  as  we  know,  to  prevent  arsenic  from  destroying  life  in  an 
Lonr,  or  even  within  a  shorter  period.  A  case  will  bo  hereafter 
>rlated,  in  which  death  took  place  from  arsenic  probably  within 
twenty  minutes.  These  matters  can  be  settled  only  by  a  careful 
^«ervatiou  of  numerous  cases,  and  not  by  any  d  priori  reasoning,, 
or  b^"  a  limited  individual  ex|>erieuce. 

In  all  instances  of  sudden  death  there  is  generally  a  strong  ten- 
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dency  on  the  p*art  of  the  ]>iiblic  to  suspect  poisoning.  Tliey  never 
can  be  brought  to  consit.Ier  that  j>erson8  nioy  die  a  natural  death 
swhhnly^  as  well  as  slowly  ;  or,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  thiit  death 
may  really  take  place  slowly,  and  yet  be  due  to  poison.  This  pre- 
judice continually  gives  rif^e  to  the  most  unfounded  suspicions  of 
poisoning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leads  to  cases  of  chronic  or  slow 
poison  being  frequently  mistaken  tVir  natural  disease.  One  of  the 
means  recoiniueTuled  for  distinguisirmg  narcotic  poisoning  from 
apoplexy  or  disease  of  the  liearF,  is  the  ditlerence  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  death  tiikes  place.  Thus,  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the 
Ijeart  may  [trove  fatal  either  instantly,  or  within  an  hour.  The 
only  poisons  likely  to  ojierate  with  such  fatal  rapidity  are  prussic 
acid  or  nicotina,  Pnisoning  by  opium  is  commonly  protracted  for 
five  or  six  hours.  This  poison  Ijas  never  been  known  to  destroy 
life  install taneously,  or  within  a  tew  minutes,  Tl*us,  then,  it  may 
happen  tljat  death  will  occur  with  such  rai»ldity  as  to  render  it  im- 
jiossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  attribute  it  to  narcotic  ]_K)ison. 
Chronic  poisonwg, — AVhen  a  p(*iBon  destroys  life  rapidly,  it  is 
called  a  cate  of  acute  poisonitig,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chronic 
form,  L  e.,  in  wliich  death  takes  place  slowly.  Chronic  poisoning 
is  a  subject  which  has  of  late  frequently  required  medic<»-legal  in- 
vesti|iation.  Most  poisons,  when  their  effects  are  not  rapidly  mani- 
fested, owing  either  to  the  smullness  of  the  dose  or  to  timely  treat- 
ment, ore  cajable  of  slowly  undermining  the  powers  of  lite,  and 
killing  the  iiatient  by  producing  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  Thiw 
is  sometimes  observed  in  the  action  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  tartarized  antimony,  but  it  lias  been  remarked  also  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids  and  caustic  alkalies.  Death  is  here 
an  indirect  consequence:  in  poisoning  b^^  the  acids  or  alkalies, 
either  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  inducecl,  or  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  destroyed,  and  the  process  of  digestion  impaired,  u 
condition  which  leads  to  exhaustion  and  death.  The  time  at  wliich 
these  indirect  eft'ects  may  prove  fatal,  is  of  coui-se  liable  to  vary, 
A  person  has  been  known  to  die  from  a  stricture  of  the  gullet, 
bronj^ht  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  eUveii  tnonths  after  the  poison  was 
swallowed  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  instances  may 
occur  of  a  still  more  protracted  nature.  In  cases  of  chronic  poisoti- 
ing  there  is  scunetinics  great  difficulty  in  assigning  death  exclu- 
sively to  the  Vjriginal  action  of  the  poison,  since  the  hahits  of  lite 
of  the  person,  a  tendency  to  disease,  and  other  circumstances,  may 
have  occurred  cither -to  accelerate  or  produce  a  fatal  result.  To 
connect  a  stricture  of  the  gullet  proviiif^  httal,  with  the  effects  of 
fioisoning  b}'  a  mineral  acid,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
there  was  no  tendency  to  this  disease  before  the  acid  was  admin- 
istered ;  that  the  symjitoms  apj>eared  soon  aller  tlie  fii-st  effects  of 
the  jKyison  went  otf ;  tliat  these  Bymptonis  continued  to  become 
aggravated  until  tlie  time  of  death;  and  histly  that  there  was  no 
other  cause  to  wliich  death  could  with  any  i>rohability  be  ixiferred. 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  secondary  fatal  effects  of  any 
poison,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  sidivation  occasionally  induced  by 
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corroeive  sublimate,  and  the  exhaustion  and  depression  which  are 
caused  by  tartarized  antimony,  when  the  acute  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  these  substances  have  passed  away. 

The  characters  of  chronic  poisoning  have  of  late  years  acquired 
a  special  interest  for.  the  medical  jurist.  There  is  a  difficulty  about 
them  which  no  accuracy  of  observation  or  judgment  can  surmount. 
The  poison  or  poisons,  if  found  in  the  dead  body  at  all,  must  neces- 
sarily exist  in  fractional  parts  of  a  grain.  This  alone  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  doubt  whether  death  has  been  caused  by  the  poison, 
althoa^h  it  is  quite  consistent  with  medical  experience  that  a  person 
may  die  from  chronic  poisoning,  and  little  or  none  of  the  poison  be 
found  in  the  body  after  death.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  James  {Reg>  v. 
Vrhislow\  not  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  was  .found  in  the 
whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ;  in  the  case  of  Isabella  Banks 
(Reg.  V.  Smethurst\  the  quantity  was  greater  than  this,  but  less  than 
a  grain  altogether ;  while  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Peters,  of  Yeovil, 
examined  by  Mr.  Heripath,  none  was  found  in  the  body,  although 
this  chemist  had  extracted  a  quantity  of  antimony  as  sulphide 
from  the  urine  of  deceased,  in  less  than  nine  days  before  death.  In 
this  case  Dr.  Garland  had  also  found  antimony  in  the  evacuations 
daring  life,  and  had  referred  the  intermittent  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  from  which  deceased  had  suffered,  to  tlie 
secret  use  of  this  mineral.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that 
deceased' had  dieiVfrom  disease,  and  that  death  was  accelerated  by 
some  irritant.  ("  Lancet,"  August  4th,  1860,  p.  119.)  On  some 
recent  trials  for  poisoning  {R^g-  v.  William  Palmer^  C.  C.  C.  1856), 
it  has  been  a  contested  scientific  question,  whether  a  person  can  die 
from  poison  and  no  trace  of  the  poison  remain  in  the  body.  Mr. 
Herapath's  evidence  in  Mrs.  Peters'  case  not  only  now  proves  the 
affirmative,  but  goes  to  show  that  antimony  may  act  fatally  and  be 
entirelv  eliminated  from  the  system  in  about  a  week.  ("  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,"  Aug.  25,  Sep.  12,  and  29^  1860,  pp.  190, 271, 317.) 

2.  Evhlence  from  appearances  in  the  body, — One  of  the  chief  means 
of  determining  whether  a  person  had  died  from  poison,  is  an 
examination  of  the  body  after  death.  In  relation  to  external 
ap{*»aninces,  there  are  none  indicative  of  poisoning  upon  which 
we  can  safely  rely.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bodies  of 
piersons  who  were  poisoned,  putritied  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
fathers  who  had  died  from  natural  disease;  and  evidence  for  or 
against  poisoning  was  at  one  time  derived  from  the  external 
apfiearance  of  the  body.  This  is  now  kno<Hrn  to  be  an  error ;  the 
l»odie3  of  p>er3ons  poisoned  are  not  more  rapidly  decomposed  cceteris 
/"iMm^,  than  those  of  others  who  have  died  a  sudden  and  violent 
d€ath  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Irritant  poisons  act  chiefly  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
thev  irritate,  inflame  and  corrode.  We  may  likewise  meet  with 
all  the  consequences  of  inflammation,  such  as  softening,  thickening, 
ulceration,  perforation,  or  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the 
vi<c-era  are  thickened,  at  other  times  thinned  and  softened,  by  the 
action  of  an  irritant. 
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Neurotic  (Cerebral  and  Spinal)  poiBon^  do  not  commoiilj  leave  any 
well-marked  appearances  hi  the  body*  The  stomach  ami  intestines 
present  no  unnatural  changes.  There  may  he  s^reater  or  less  fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  epiinil  marrow,  as  well  as  of  their 
membranes;  but  even  this  is  often  so  slight  as  to  e9caJ^e  notice, 
unless  attention  be  particularly  directeil  to  these  organs.  Effusion 
of  blood  is  rarely  found. 

The  NarcoHco-irriiajiis  or  Cerebrospinal  poisons  may  affect  either 
the  braiu,  or  the  stomach  and  bowels,  atid  commonly  all  these  parts 
according  to  their  ])ceuliar  mode  of  action. 

It  is  inifKirtaiit  to  hear  in  mind, that  both  Irrritants  and  Keurotics 
may  destroy  life  without  leaviiit^  any  appreciable  changes  in  the 
body.  To  sucli  cases  as  these,  the  remarks  about  to  l)e  made  do 
not  apply.  The  proofs  of  poisoning  must,  in  such  exceptional 
eases,  be  procured  entirely  from  other  sources.  Any  evidence 
derivable  from  the  appearances  in  the  body  of  a  person  poisoned, 
will  be  imy>erfect  unless  we  are  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
analogous  ehangcs  often  met  with  as  t!ie  results  of  ordinary  disease. 
These  are  contined  to  the  miicons  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  They  are  redness,  ulceration,  softening  and  perforation. 
Each  of  these  conditions  may  depend  upon  disease,  as  well  as  upon 
the  action  of  irritant  poisons* 

Redness, — It  is  a  main  cbaracter  of  the  irritants  to  produce,  as  a 
result  of  inflammation,  redness  of  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  smalt  intestines.  This  redness,  when  iii-st  seen, 
is  usually  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  becoming  brighter  by  exposure 
to  air.  It  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  mucous  membrane  ;  at 
other  times  it  is  seen  in  patches,  dots,  or  lines  (striie),  spread  irregu- 
larly over  the  surface  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  met  with 
at  the  smaller,  but  more  commonl}^  at  the  larger  end  of  this  organ, 
and  again  we  occasionally  find  the  folds  or  prominences  oidy  of 
the  nmcous  membrane  presenting  this  red  or  inflamed  appearance. 
Redness  of  the  mucous  mendu-ane  may,  however,  be  due  to  gastritis 
or  gastroenteritis  as  a  result  of  disease  ;  and  in  order  to  assign  the 
true  cause  of  the  intlammation,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  have  an 
account  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  or  some  chemical  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  irritant  i>oison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
pnle  and  white,  or  nearly  bo,  except  during  digestion,  when  it  is 
slightly  reddened ;  and  some  observers  have  remarked  that  a  slight 
redness  has  often  rcmuined  in  the  stomachs  of  those  who  have  died 
during  the  performance  of  the  digestive  process.  When  in  contact 
with  the  spleen  oV  liver,  ai'ter  death,  the  stomach  is  apt  to  acquire 
a  deep  livid  color  from  the  transudation  of  blood;  and  it  is  well 
kixown  that  the  bowels  acquire  a  somewhat  similar  color  from  the 
gravitation  of  biood  which  always  takes  place  after  death.  None 
of  tlicse  apjicarances  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  action  of  an 
irritant  poison. 

There  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  redness  of  the  mu* 
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eons  membrane  of  tbe  stomach  is  found  after  death,  not  dependent 
on  the  action  of  poison,  or  any  easily  assignable  cause.  These  cases, 
owing  to  their  being  so  little  known,  and  involved  in  much  ob- 
scarity,  deserve  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist,  since  the  appear- 
inces  closely  resemble  those  produced  by  irritant  poison.  A  person 
may  die  withoat  suffering  from  any  symptoms  of  disordered 
stomach ;  but  on  an  inspection  of  the  body,  a  general  redness  of 
the  macons  membrane  of  this  organ  will  be  found,  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  redness  which  is  so  commonly  seen  in  arsenical 
poisoning.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital: and  drawings  which  have  been  made  of  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  stomach,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  collection. 

Great  dispute  has  arisen  respecting  the  length  of  time  during 
which  redness  of  the  stomach  produced  by  an  irritaut  will  be  re- 
cognizable and  easily  distinguishable  from  putrefactive  changes. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  on'the 
subject :  it  must  be  left  to  the  knowledge  and  discretion  of  the 
witness.  I  have  distinctly  seen  the  well-marked  ap^^earances  of 
inflammation  produced  by  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
in  an  exhumed  body  twenty-eight  days  after  interment  {Reg.  v.  Jen- 
nings^ Berks  Lent  Ass.  1845);  and  in  another  instance,  referred  to 
me  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  coroner  for  Essex,  in  August,  1846,  the  red- 
dened state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing, was  plainly  perceptible  on  removing  a  layer  of  arsenic,  nine- 
itoi  months  after  interment.  (See,  on  this  question,  a  case  of  sus- 
pected poisoning  by  Orfila,  "  Annales  d'llyg."  1839,  vol.  1,  p.  127.) 
If,  however,  there  should  be  a  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the 
cause  of  redness,  and  no  poison  is  detected,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
relv  npon  this  appearance  alone  as  evidence  of  poisoning. 

"Ulceration. — In  irritant  poisoning,  the  stomach  is  occasionally 
found  ulcerated ;  but  this  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  rare  occur- 
rence. In  such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  in  small 
distinct  circular  patches,  under  the  edges  of  which  the  poison  (ar- 
fienie)  may  be  found.  Ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  a  more  common 
result  of  disease,  than  of  the  action  of  poison.  As  a  consequence 
of  disease,  it  is  very  insidious,  going  on  often  for  weeks  together, 
without  giving  any  indication  of  its  existence,  except  perhaps  slight 
gastric  disturbance  with  occasional  nausea,  vomiting,  and  loss  of 
ipfietite.  In  this  case,  the  ulceration  is  commonly  seen  in  small 
circumscribed  patches.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  means  of 
distinction,  that  ulceration  has  never  been  known  to  take  place 
from  arsenic  or  anv  irritant  poison,  until  symptoms  indicative  of 
irritant  poisoning  have  occurred.  In  ulceration  from  disease,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  commonly  only  reddened  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ulcer.  In  ulceration  from  poison,  the  redness  is  generally 
difi'Qsed  over  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  over  the  duo- 
denum and  small  intestines.  A  case,  however,  occurred  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  some  years  ago,  in  which,  with  a  small  circular  patch  of 
ulceration  near  the  cardiac  openitig,  the  whole  mucous  membrane 
was  red  and  injected;  but  this  singular  condition  of  the  stomach, 
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flo  closely  resemWing  tlie  effects  of  ao  irritant  poison^  was  unac- 
eoiiipunied  by  ituy  njarke<l  yyiaptotns  of  irritation  daring  life.    ThtJ 
Ijififtury  of  a  case  previous  to  death  will  thus  cnrnmonly  enable  us  torn 
determine  to  what  cause  the  oleeration  found,  may  be  due.  | 

Care  iniist  be  taken  to  distinguish  ulceration  from  corrosioru 
Ulceration  is  a  vital  process:  the  substance  of  a  part  is  removed  by 
the  absorbents,  as  a  simple  result  of  iriflammation.  Corrosion,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  chemical  action;  the  parts  are  removed  by  the 
inimediate  contact  of  the  poison:  they  are  decom  posed ;  tlieir  vitality 
is  destroyed,  and  they  combine  with  the  corrosive  matter  itself. 
Ulceration  requires  time  for  its  establisluncnt,  while  corrosion  is 
cither  an  instantaneous,  or  a  very  rapid  effect, 

Sofloiing. — Tlie  coats  of  tlie  stomach  are  not  unfrequently  found 
BO  Boft  as  to  yield  and  break  down  under  very  slight  pressure;  and 
this  may  be  the  result  eitlier  of  poisoning,  of  some  spontaneous 
morbid  change  in  its  stroctme  during  life,  or  of  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  after  death.  As  this  condition  of  the  stomach, 
when  caused  by  poison,  is  produced  by  tliose  substances  oidy  which 
possess  corrosive  pro{xn'tie8,  it  follows  that  in  such  cases,  traces  of 
their  action  will  be  perceived  in  the  mouth,  thn>at  and  gullet.  In 
Hoftening  from  disease,  the  change  will  he  eonfined  to  the  stomach 
alone,  and  it  is  commonly  found  oidy  at  the  cardiac  or  greater  end 
of  the  or«;an.  When  softening  is  really  caused  by  an  irritant 
l>oison,  it  IS  generally  attended  by  other  striking  and  unambiguous 
marks  of  its  operation.  Softening  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
mon chanicter  of  i»oisoning:  it  is  only  an  occasional  appearance.  I 
have  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were 
considerably  liardened  by  sulj)huric  acid.  Softening  can  never  be 
inferred  to  have  proceeded  from  poison,  unless  other  well-marked 
changes  are  present,  or  unless  the  poison  is  discovered  in  the  soft- 
ened parts.  Tlie  stomachs  of  infants  have  been  frequently  found 
Boftencd  from  natural  causes:  such  cases  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
jioisoning,  since  the  history  of  them  during  life,  the  want  of  other 
api>carancea  indicative  of  poisoning  and  the  total  absence  of  poison 
from  the  viscera  would  prevent  such  a  suspicion  from  being  enter- 
tained. 

l\'rf oration, — The  stomach  may  become  perforated,  either  as  a 
result  of  poisoning  or  disease. 

Ptrf oration  from  poko}\lng  may  arise:  1,  from  corrosion  ;  2,  fmm 
ulceration.  Ihe  perforation  by  corrosion  is  by  far  tlie  most  com- 
mon variety  of  perforation  from  poisoning.  It  is  occasionally  wit- 
nessed when  the  strong  mineral  acids  have  been  taken,  especially 
snl[>liuric  acid;  tlie  stomach,  in  such  cases,  is  blackened  and  exten- 
sively Jestrnyed,  tlie  aperture  is  large,  the  edges  are  rough  and 
irregular,  and  the  coats  are  easily  lacerated.  The  acid  escaj>ea  into 
the  abdomen,  and  may  Ijc  readily  detected  tlicre  by  chemical  analy- 
sis. The  perforation  from  ulceration^  caused  by  irritant  ftoison 
(ar^nic),  is  but  little  know^n.  There  are  but  few  instances  on 
record.  In  a  great  number  of  poisoned  subjects  examined  during 
many  years  past  at  Guy's  Hospital,  not  a  single  case  has  occurred. 
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Qust,  then,  be  looked  upon  as  a  rare  appearance  in  cases  of  irri- 
poisoning. 

Juration  from  disease. — ^This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  con- 
tion.  Many  cases  of  this  disease  will  be  found  reported  else- 
rbere.  ("  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep."  No.  8.)  It  is  invariably  fatal  when 
it  proceeds  so  far  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the 
ibdomen;  but  sometimes  the  stomach  becomes  glued  to  the  pan- 
creas or  other  organs  during  the  ulcerative  process,  and  the  person 
may  recover.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  of  adhesion  have  been 
met  with  in  inspections.  The  symptoms  from  perforation  com- 
monly attack  a  person  suddenly,  while  apparently  enjoying  perfect 
health.  Hence  these  cases  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  those  of 
irritant  poisoning.  The  principal  facts  observed  with  regard  to 
this  formidable  disease  are  the  following:  1.  It  often  attacks 
young  women  from  eighteen  to  twenty -three  years  of  age.  2.  The 
precMing  illness  is  extremely  slight ;  sometimes  there  is  mere  loss 
of  appetite,  or  a  capricious  appetite,  with  uneasiness  after  eating. 
3.  The  attack  commences  with  a  sudden  and  most  severe  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  generally  soon  after  a  meal.  In  irritant  poisoning 
the  pain  usually  comes  on  gradually,  and  slowly  increases  in 
severity.  4.  Vomiting,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  commonly  slight,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  what  is  swallowed.  There  is  no  purging: 
the  bowels  are  *  generally  constipated.  In  irritant  poisoning  the 
vomiting  is  usually  severe,  and  purging  seldom  absent.  5.  The 
person  dies  commonly  in  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours ;  this  is 
also  the  average  period  of  death  in  the  most  common  form  of  irri- 
tant poisoning,  i.  e.  by  arsenic ;  but  in  no  case  yet  recorded  has 
arsenic  caused  perforation  of  the  stomach  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  such  an  effect  could  be  produced  by  this,  or  any  irritant. 
6.  In  perforation  from  disease,  the  symptoms  and  death  are  clearly 
referable  to  peritonitis.  7.  In  the  perforation  from  disease  the 
ajierture  is  commonly  of  an  oval  or  rounded  form,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  situated  in  or  near  the  lesser  curvature  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  edges  are  smooth.  The  outer  margin  of  the 
ar»erture  is  often  blackened,  and  the  aperture  itself  is  funnel-shaped 
from  within  outwards,  i,  e.  the  mucous  coat  is  the  most  removed, 
and  the  outer  or  peritoneal  coat  the  least.  The  coats  of  the 
stomach,  round  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  are  usually  thickened  for 
some  distance;  and  when  cut  they  have  almost  a  cartilaginous 
banlness.  These  characters  of  the  aperture  will  not  alone  indicate 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  poisoning  or  disease;  but  the  absence 
of  joison  from  the  stomach,  with  the  want  of  other  characteristic 
marks  of  irritant  poisoning,  would  enable  us  to  say  that  disease 
was  the  cause.  Besides  the  history  of  the  case  during  life  would 
materially  assist  us  in  our  judgment.  The  great  risk  in  all  these 
caists  is,  that  the  effects  of  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
poisoning  ;  for  we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  perforation  caused  bv 
irritant  poison  for  the  result  of  disease.  Notwithstanding  the  well- 
marked  difference  above  described,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  cases 
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of  imputerl  poisoning,  where  death  has  really  occurred  from  peri- 
tonitis foHowing  perforation.  I  have  been  required  to  examine 
several  cases  of  this  kind;  one  of  tljem  will  be  fonnd  elsewhere 
recorded,  (*^  Guy's  IIosp,  Report^*/*  Oct.  1850,  page  2213.)  In 
anotlier  the  body  was  exhumed  after  several  months'  burial,  and 
the  stomach  was  founrl  perforated  from  disease  in  the  usual  situa- 
tion* [Intestinal  perforation  sometimes  ()ecurs  from  sudilen  strain 
or  effort,  or  external  violence* — IL] 

ifponttineous  or  gelathuztyl  ptuioniimu — The  stomach  is  occasion- 
ally eubject  to  a  spontaneous  change,  hy  which  its  coats  are 
Boitene<i,  and  give  way  generally  at  the  cardiac  or  greater  end.  As 
the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  organ,  in  such  a  case,  never 
gives  rise  to  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  no  symptoms  oc^jur  prior 
to  deatli  to  indicate  the  existence  of  so  extensive  a  destruction  of 
parts,  it  is  presnmetl  to  be  a  change  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  eoata 
of  tlie  stomach  are  sujiposed  to  omlcrgo  a  process  of  solution  or 
digestion.  It  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  i 
gastric  juice, — the  spleen,  diaphragm,  and  other  viscera  hei ng  scuiie-^H 
times  softened.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Wilks,  who  has  for  many  years  ™ 
conductetl  the  inspections  at  Gny's  Hospital,  informs  me  that  this 
post-mortem  or  cailaveric  perforation  of  the  stomach  is  so  rare  a 
condition,  that  it  is  not  met  with  once  in  five  hundred  cases.  In 
the  last  two  cases  in  which  it  was  observed,  one  patient  hud  died 
from  albuminuria  and  the  other  from  head-atfection  ;  but  in  neither 
of  these  could  there  he  found  any  peculiarities  regarding  their  food, 
^the  time  of  the  last  meal,  or  the  state  of  the  bodies  to  account  for 
•the  spontaneous  destruction  of  tlie  coats  of  the  stomach.  (For 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  T)r,  ]in<ld,  see  *'  Med.  Gaz.'*  vol.  39, 
p.  895.)  In  January,  1845,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  tliis  jierfora- 
tion  in  a  cliild  between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  It  was  seized 
w^ith  convulsions,  became  insensible,  and  died  twenty-three  hours 
afterwards.  After  death,  the  greater  end  of  the  stoniach  was 
fountl  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  three  inches ;  and  the  edges  were 
Boftened  and  blackened.  Tliere  was  no  food  in  the  stomach,  and 
uotliing  had  passed  into  the  organ  for  thirty-two  houi^s  before 
death  I  It  was  therefore  im|)UA6ible  to  ascribe  death  to  the  i>erfora- 
tion,  or  the  i:K?rforation  to  [loison.  (For  a  full  account  of  this  case, 
Bee  "Med*  Gaz.''  vol.  36,  p.  32.)  An  insjK*ction  of  the  body,  with 
a  general  history  of  tlie  case  will  commonly  sutfit'e  to  remove  any 
douljt  in  forming  an  opinion  whether  the  extensive  destrnction  so 
commonly  met  with,  has  or  has  not  arisen  from  poison.  Thus,  in 
a  cadaveric  perforation,  the  aperture  is  generally  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  stomach  whicli  lies  to  the  letl  of  the  cardia;  it  is  very 
large,  of  an  irregular  fortu,  and  ragged  and  pulpy  at  the  edges, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  scraped.  The  mucous  meni- 
branc  of  the  stomach  m  not  found  ijiilamed.  There  is  oecasiomilly 
slight  redness,  with  dark  brown  or  ahuost  black  lines  (stria*)  in  and 
near  the  dissolved  coats,  which  have  an  acid  reaction.  It  can  only 
be  confounded  with  perforation  by  the  action  of  corrosives ;  but  the 
wxdl-nuirked  symptoms  during  lite,  an<l  the  detection  of  the  {Kjisou 
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after  death,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  throat  and  gullet, 
w\ll  at  once  indicate  the  perforation  produced  by  corrosive  poison. 

[It  18  vitally  important  that  the  post-mortem  examiner  should  be 
qualified  by  practical  training  and  experience,  as  well  as  judgment, 
to  Dnderstand  fully  and  distinctly  the  appearances  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  responsibility  is  too 
often  assumed  in  this  country  by  practitioners  who  have  no  right 
or  reason  to  pretend  to  the  indispensable  qualifications,  and  whose 
ignorance  and  indiscretion  might  easily  be  exposed  by  a  well  di- 
rect^ cross-examination.  The  case  of  John  Ilendrickson,  Jr.,  con- 
victed, on  altogether  insuflicient  medical  testimony,  of  i)oi8oning 
his  wife  with  aconite,  affords  a  lamentable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
perversion  of  medico-legal  investigation.  (See  "  Am.  Journ.  Med. 
feci.,"  October,  1855,  p.  447,  for  an  able  and  justly  severe  review  of 
the  medical  evidence  in  this  trial  by  Dr.  C.  Lee.)  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  observation  of  the  anatomical  appearances,  even  when 
folly  competent  to  recognize  their  true  characters,  that  we  must 
exercise  the  greatest  caution.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  sight 
and  smell  of  matters  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  other  portions  of 
the  body,  although  sometimes  very  significant,  should  always  be 
subject ed  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Odor  and  color  are  proverbially 
uncertain  ;  and  although  the  recognition  of  peculiarities  of  form  is 
less  liable  to  error,  yet  when  these  are  so  minute  as  to  require  the 
employment  of  the  microscope  to  determine  them,  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  is  at  present  restricted  to  an  extremely  limited  cir- 
cle of  observers.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and  genuine  expert 
in  this  mode  of  exploration,  the  microscojie  doubtless  may  be,  as  it 
already  has  been,  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  effect  in  corrobora- 
tion of  other  more  appreciable  signs ;  still  our  inclination  is  to  look 
with  particular  reserve  ujK)n  all  results  derived  from  such  a  source 
alone.  We  fully  agree  nevertheless  with  Dr.  M.  StilliS  in  his  in- 
dorsement of  the  views  of  Dr.  Frazer,  that  the  value  of  the  micro- 
5co|ie  in  identifying  the  presence  of  some  vegetable  poisons  by  their 
botanical  characters  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
(Wharton  and  Stilld,  "  Med.  Jurisp.,"  2d  ed.  p.  474.)  Dr.  Frazer, 
in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  subject,  gives  some  very  valuable 
hints,  and  concludes  with  detailed  instructions,  which,  while  they 
must  prove  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the  accomplished  micro- 
dcopist,  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
special  training  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  may  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  such  difiicult  tests. 

''In  such  cases  I  would  propose,"  says  Dr.  Frazer,  "  that,  aided 
l»y  the  history  of  symptoms,  an  aid  of  which  we  always  avail  our- 
i*:lyes  in  other  forms  of  poisoning,  the  microscope  be  employed  in 
their  investigation  ;  and  the  most  certain  way,  I  believe,  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  especially  for  those  not  very  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  diflerential  characters  of  the  plants,  is  to  compare 
whatever  vegetable  fragments  may  be  ejected  by  vomiting  during 
life,  or  found  in  the  body  after  death,  with  some  recent  sj)ecimen8 
of  those  vegetables  which  are  most  susj^ected  to  have  been  the  cause 
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of  the  accident.  I  have  satisfied  myself  in  this  manner  that  the 
leave's  especially  of  aconite,  henbane,  foxglove,  belladonna  ajid 
several  other  of  our  indit^^enoiis  |>o5:?onou8  pbots  can  be  easily  re- 
eognized,  and  tliat  they  i*resent  diBtinctive  characters  adequate  to 
establish  ample  ground  for  tlieir  diseriniination* 

''The  point  in  such  an  investigation,  which  we  require  to  deter- 
mine in  tlie  first  instance,  is  identically  similar  to  tlie  first  step  in 
deciding  on  the  nature  of  a  botanical  specimen  ;  if  the  specimen  con- 
sists altogether  of  cellular  ti8sue,  it  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of  tlia 
*ce!hilares/  and  possibly  may  prove  to  he  some  of  the  poisonous 
fungi;  should  it,  however,  yield  u^^  distinct  evidence  of  vascular 
tissue,  thus  demonstrating  its  more  exalted  place  in  the  botanist's 
systematic  arrangements,  in  that  case  we  will  Ijave  a.s  our  next  duty, 
supposing  it  is  a  fragment  of  leaf  wLieh  we  are  examining,  to  decide 
on  the  nature  of  the  venation,  w^hich  at  once  points  out  whether  it 
constituted  a  portion  of  an  exogenous  or  of  an  endogenous  |>lant, 
the  latter  having  the  well-known  parallel  venation,  and  the  former 
presenting  an  e^jually  distinctive  reticulated  arrangement.  Hav- 
ing advanced  so  far,  we  then  liave  four  other  points,  at  least,  for 
aiding  our  further  identification  of  its  source. 

'^  1st.  The  pR^sence  or  absence  of  liairs,  their  relative  abundance 
on  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  tlieir  shape,  composi- 
tion and  arrangement. 

^'  2d.  Tlie  aj)pearancc  of  the  cpiderm  on  the  upper  siu'tace  of  the 
leaf,  the  form  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  stomata,  and  if  they  are  present,  their  shape,  size 
ami  disposition  in  the  epidcrni. 

*s3d.  Himihir  observations  on  the  epiderm  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  leafl 

"  4th.  The  disposition  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  various  crystaHine  matter  (raphides)  in  this  tissue, 
and  their  form  when  they  exist, 

"An  agreement  in  these  four  points,  with  corresponding  appear- 
ances in  a  recent  specimen,  would,  I  conceive,  afibrd  more  than  an 
equivalent  to  the  degree  of  moral  certainty  wliich  is  now  derived 
from  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  mineral  poison  ;  and  I  can  readily 
understand,  with  the  scientific  aids  now  at  onr  disposal,  that  just 
as  tiie  chemist  is  able  to  place  securely  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  exhibit 
before  the  court  sublimates  of  arsenic  and  mercury  as  un<loubted 
evidence  of  his  analytic  skill,  so  t!ie  microscopic  observer  might 
produce,  to  corroborate  his  testimony,  accurate  drawings  of  Uie 
fragnjents  of  a  poisonous  plant,  printed  by  solar  light,  as  photo- 
graplis,  or  more  clearly  obtained  witli  the  aid  of  a  pencil  or  camera/' 
(See  *^  Ediuli.  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.,"  April,  1855,  from  "Dublin 
Hosp.  Gaz.")— H.l 

[For  a  full  discussion  of  the  importance  and  relative  value  of 
the  rhfmical  analt/sis  for  estaldishing  the  proof  of  poisoning,  see 
*' Taylor  On  Poisons,''  Chap.  XL  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  how  dangerous  it  would  be,  in  a  case  involv- 
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ing  life  and  death  to  rely  either  upon  symptoms  or  the  autopsic  ap- 
fearances^  or  even  upon  both,  as  affording  positive  proof  of  poison. 
A  leading  American  authority,  uses  the  following  judicious  lan- 
guage ni>on  this  point:  ''These  verifications  (the  symptoms  and 
the  autopey)  once  established,  and  a  harmony  between  the  lesions 
shown  by  the  physician  or  physiologist,  and  the  substance  dis- 
covered by  chemical  analysis  being  settled,  then,  aiid  only  then^  can 
the  conclusion  be  reached  that  death  was  due  to  poison."  (Wharton 
and  Stille's  "  Med.  Juris.,"  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  We  would  not 
however,  be  understood  to  say  that  the  chemical  evidence  is  always 
indispensable  for  proving  the  administration  of  poison.  In  certain 
cases,  for  good  reasons,  this  chemical  detection  is  impossible  ;  but 
in  these  exceptional  instances,  the  other  two  factors — the  symptoms 
and  the  anatomical  lesions — as  likewise  the  moral  circumstances  of 
the  case,  should  be  so  positive  and  unequivocal,  as  to  leave  no 
shadow  of  doubt. — R.] 
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lERITANT  POISONS. 


CIIArTER    VII. 


SULPHURIC    ACID,  OK  OIL  OF  VITRIOL. — NITRIC  ACID,  OR  AQUA  FORTIS. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. — SYMPTOMS. — APPEARANCES  AND  A>'ALVS1S 


Sulphuric  Acid»  or  Oil  of  Yitriol, 


■ 


*Si/mptoms. — When  this  poison  is  swallowed  in  a  concentrated 
form,  the  symptonjs  produced  come  on  either  immediaidfjy  or  during 
the  net  of  s^ wallowing.  There  is  violent  burninty  pain,  extending 
through  the  throat  luid  gullet  to  the  stomach, and  the  pain  i^  often 
so  severe  that  the  hody  is  bent.  There  is  an  escape  of  gaseous 
and  frotliy  matter,  tullowed  by  retching  and  vomiting,  the  latter 
accompanied  by  the  discliarge  of  shreds  of  tongh  mucu^i  and  of  a 
liquid  of  a  dark  coftee-groo nd  cnlor,  mixed  with  blood.  Tlie  mouth 
is  excoriated,  the  lining  menibrane  and  surface  of  the  tongue  white, 
or  resembling  soaked  parcliment ;  in  one  instance  tlie  appearance 
of  the  m<nitli  was  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  white  paint. 
After  a  time,  the  membrane  ae(|nires  a  gray  or  brownish  color;  the 
mouth  is  filled  with  a  thick  viscid  substance  consisting  of  saliva, 
mucus,  and  the  corroded  membrane:  this  renders  speaking  and 
swallowing  difficult.  If  the  poison  lias  been  administered  by  a 
spoon,  or  tlie  phial  containing  it  has  been  passed  to  the  back  of  the 
throat,  the  mouth  may  escaije  the  clieniical  action  of  the  aciih  A 
medical  witness  must  bear  this  circumstance  in  mind,  when  he  is 
called  to  examine  an  infant  sus|K^cted  to  have  been  i>oisoiied  by 
sulphuric  acith  Around  the  lips  and  on  tlic  neek  may  he  found 
sjiots  of  a  brown  color  from  the  sjiilling  of  tlie  acid  and  its  action 
on  the  8k ill.  There  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  owing  to  the 
swelling  anil  excoriation  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  the  coun- 
tenance has  fnnji  this  cause,  a  bluish  or  livid  appearance;  ihe  least 
motion  of  the  alxlominal  muscles  is  atteniled  with  increase  of  pain. 
The  stomach  is  so  irritable,  that  whatever  is  swallowed  is  imme- 
iliately  ejected,  and  the  vomiting  is  commonly  violent  and  incee- 
sant.  The  matte i*a jir^r^  vomiteil  generally  contain  the  poison: 
the}^  are  acid,  and  if  they  fall  on  a  limestone  pavement  there  is 
etfervescence  ;  if  on  coloreil  articles  of  dj*ess,  the  color  is  sometimes 
altered  to  a  red  or  yellow,  or  it  is  entirely  discharged  and  the 
texture  of  the  stuff  destroyed  j  on  a  black  cloth  dress,  the  spots 
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produced  by  the  concentrated  acid  are  reddish-brown,  and  remain 
moist  for  a  considerable  time.  After  a  time  there  is  exhaustion, 
iooompanied  by  great  weakness ;  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  small, 
and  feeble,  the  skin  cold,  mottled,  and  covered  with  clammy  sweat. 
There  is  generally  great  thirst,  with  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels;  should  any  evacuations  take  place,  they  are  commonly 
either  of  a  dark-brown  or  leaden  color,  in  some  instances  almost 
black,  arising  from  an  admixture  of  altered  blood.  There  are 
sometimes  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of 
the&ce  and  lips.  The  countenance,  if  not  livid  from  obstructed 
respiration,  is  pale,  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  intense  sufier- 
ine.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  quite  clear,  and  death  usually 
takes  place  very  suddenly,  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken.  Sulphate  of  indigo  produces 
similar  symptoms.  The  vomited  matters  are  however  bluish- 
black. 

Appearances  after  death, — The  marked  effects  of  this  poison  are 
not  always  observed  in  the  stomach ;  they  may  be  confined  to  the 
r^on  of  the  throat  and  windpipe.  In  an  inspection  of  the  body, 
tile  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  down- 
wards, should  be  examined ;  since  in  recent  or  acute  cases  it  is  in 
the  throat  and  gullet  that  we  generally  obtain  strong  evidence  of  the 
action  of  a  corrosive  poison.  The  discovery  of  the  usual  marks  of 
oorrosion  in  these  parts  is  always  highly  corroborative  of  the  signs 
of  poisoning  found  in  the  stomach.  During  the  inspection,  the 
examiner  must  not  omit  to  notice  any  spots  on  the  skin  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  acid:  these  are  commonly  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  and  are  situated  about  the  mouth,  lips,  and  neck. 

The  api'earances  met  with  in  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died 
from  the  effects  of  this  acid  vary,  according  to  whether  death  has 
taken  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  Supposing  the  case  to  have  proved 
rapidly  fatal,  the  membrane  lining  the  mouth  may  be  found 
white^  softened,  and  corroded.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat  and  gullet  is  commonly  found  corroded,  having  a  brown- 
black,  or  asli-gray  color,  and  blood  is  eftused  in  patches  beneath  it. 
The  corroded  membrane  of  the  gullet  is  occasionally  disposed  in 
longitudinal  folds,  portions  of  it  being  partly  detached.  The 
.stomach,  if  not  perforated,  is.colla]  sed  and  contracted.  On  laying 
it  open,  tlie  contents  are  commonly  found  of  a  dark-brown  or  black 
color  and  of  a  tarry  consistency,  being  formed  in  great  part  of 
mucus  and  altered  blood.  The  contents  may  or  may  not  be  acid, 
acconling  to  the  time  the  patient  has  survived,  and  the  treatment 
which  has  l>een  adopted.  On  removing  them,  the  stomach  may  be 
seen  travei-sed  by  black  lines,  or  the  whole  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  l>e  stained  black  or  of  a  dark-brown  color.  On  stretch- 
ing the  coats,  the  red  color  indicative  of  inflammation  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  parts  beneath,  or  surrounding  the  blackened 
portions.  When  the  stomach  is  perforated,  the  coats  are  softened, 
and  the  edge  of  the  aj>erture  is  commonly  black  and  irregular.  In 
rvmoving  the  stomach,  the  opening  is  liable  to  be  made  larger 
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by  the  more  weight  nf  the  organ.  The  contents  do  not  always 
escape;  but  when  this  happens,  the  surrouMcliiig  parts  are  attacked 
by  the  poison.  In  a  case  whieli  occurred  at  Guy's  Ho.si»ital,  the 
epieen,  the  liver,  and  the  coats  of  the  aorta  were  fouiul  bhickened 
and  corroded  hy  the  acid,  which  bad  escaped  throiigli  the  perfora- 
tion«  In  some  rare  cases,  the  lining  meniljrane  of  the  aorta  has 
been  fimiid  strongly  reddened.  When  a  person  has  survived  for 
eigliteen  or  twenty  hours,  traces  of  corrosive  and  inilamniatory 
action  may  be  found  in  the  small  intestines.  In  one  case  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  was  corroded.  The  interior  uf  the 
windpipe,  as  well  as  of  tlie  broiichiul  tubes,  has  also  i>resented 
marks  of  the  local  action  of  the  acid.  Tlie  acid  has  thus  destroyed 
life  witliout  reaching  the  stomach.  A  remarkable  instance  in 
wbich  the  poison  penetrated  into  and  destroyed  both  lungs  has 
been  reported  by  Sir  William  Gull.  {8ee  "  Med,  Gaz./'  vol.  45,  p. 
1102.)  It  is  important  for  a  medical  witne^ss  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
tlie  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  are  not  always  found  in  the  state 
above  described.  Dn  Ogle  met  with  a  case  in  wbich  the  membrane 
of  the  tongue  was  hut  slightly  affected.  The  man  ba<i  swallowed 
a  large  dose  of  the  acid,  and  had  died  in  nine  bourn.  ('^  AIe<h  Times 
and  Gazette,"  April  21, 1860.)  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  cases  are 
recorded  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  this  poison 
into  the  stoniuch,  the  gullet  has  escajied  its  chemical  action*  Mr. 
]>ickin!«;on  luia  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
which  there  was  no  corrosion  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The 
patient,  a  fl^male,  a?t,  52,  recovered  in  about  live  months.  (''  Lan- 
cet," Nov.  26, 1853,  p.  502.) 

Fattd  dose. — The  dangerous  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  appear  to 
arise  rather  from  its  degree  of  cotj  cent  ration,  than  from  the  abso- 
lute quantity  taken.  The  quantity  actually  required  to  [jrove  fatal, 
must  de{>end  on  many  circomstances.  If  the  slonmch  is  full  when 
the  poison  is  swallowed,  the  action  of  the  acid  may  L>e  siK^rit  on  the 
food  and  not  on  the  st<unach  ;  and  a  larger  quantity  might  then 
be  taken  than  would  suffice  to  deistroy  life  if  the  organ  were  em[>ty. 
The  smallest  quantity  which  is  described  as  having  proved  fatal 
was  in  the  foHovving  case:  Half  a  teas[x3onful  of  Ciuicentnited  sul- 
phuric acid  was  given  to  a  cbild  about  a  year  old  by  mistake  for 
castor  oil.  The  usual  symptoms  caiiie  on,  Avitb  great  disturbance 
of  breathing;  and  the  child  died  in  twenty-four  houi-s,  the  quantity 
here  taken  could  not  have  exceeded  forifj  drops,  ("  Med.  Gaz,, ' 
vol.  20,  p.  147.)  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  small 
quantity  would  have  proved  fatal  to  an  adult.  The  sujallest  fatal 
dose  wldtdi  Dr.  Christison  states  lie  lias  found  recorded,  is  one 
drachm;  it  was  taken  in  mistake  hy  a  young  man,  and  killed  liim 
in  aeven  days.  (Dp.  cit,  162.)  Even  when  diluted,  tlie  acid  will 
destroy  life  rapidly.  A  man  swallowed,  on  an  enq»ty  stonuich,  six 
dniclnnB  of  the  strongest  acid  diluted  with  eighteen  (Irachms  of 
water.  He  suffere<l  from  the  u^ual  symptoms,  and  died  in  two 
hours  and  a  half.     {''  Med.  Times  and  Uaz.,"  18G3,  vol.  1,  p.  183-) 

The  average  period  at  which  death  takes  place  iu  cases  of  acute 
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SiBoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
le  shortest  case  recorded  occurred  to  M.  Rapp.  A  man,  »t.  50, 
swallowed  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; 
he  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  ("Gazette  Mddicale,"  Dec.  28, 
1850.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  reported 
in  which  the  poison  proved  fatal  from  secondary  causes,  at  periods 
varying  from  one  week  to  several  months. 

Chemical  analysis. — If  the  acid  is  in  a  pure  state  and  concentrated^ 
it  possesses  these  properties:  1.  Wood,  sugar,  or  other  organic 
matter  plunged  into  it,  is  speedily  carbonized  or  charred,  either 
with  or  without  the  application  of  heat.  2.  When  boiled  with 
wood,  copper-cuttings,  or  mercury,  it  evolves  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  this  is  immediately  known  by  the  odor,  as  well  as  by  the 
acid  vapor  first  rendering  blue,  and  then  bleaching,  starch-paper 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  iodic  acid.  3.  When  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  great  heat  is  evolved — nearly  200°  F.,  in  a  cold 
vessel. 

Sulphuric  acid  when  diluted  does  not  carbonize  organic  substances. 
One  test  only  is  required  for  its  detection,  namely  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  baryta — either  the  nitrate,  or  chloride  of  barium.  Having 
ascertained  by  test-paper  that  the  suspected  liquid  is  acid,  we  add 
to  a  portion  of  it  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  baryta.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  a  dense  white  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  baryta  will  fall  down ;  this  is  insoluble  in 
all  acids  and  alkalies.  If  the  precipitate  is  collected,  dried,  and 
heated  to  redness  in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  folded  piece 
of  platinum  foil,  with  five  or  six  parts  of  charcoal  powder,  it  will, 
if  a  suphate,  be  converted  into  sulphide  of  barium.  To  prove 
this,  we  add  to  the  calcined  residue,  hydrochloric  acid,  at  the  same 
time  suspending  over  it  a  slip  of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  If  the  precipitate  obtained  is  a  sul- 
phate, the  gas  evolved  will  be  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  known  by  its 
odor,  and  by  its  turning  a  salt  of  lead  of  a  brown  color.  The 
cyanide  or  terrocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  used  as  a  reducing 
agent  in  place  of  charcoal,  in  a  proportion  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  experiment  may  then  be  performed 
in  a  reduction-tube  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  On  breaking  the 
elass  and  laying  the  incinerated  residue  on  paper  or  card  wetted 
with  a  salt  of  lead,  a  brown  stain  indicative  of  sulphide  of  lead  is 
produced. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — If  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed 
with  such  liquids  as  porter,  coftce,  or  tea,  the  process  for  its  detection 
i*  jtubstantially  the  same,  the  liquid  being  first  rendered  clear  by 
tihration.  The  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta,  if  mixed  with 
organic  matter,  may  be  purified  by  boiling  it  in  strong  nitric  acid; 
but  this  is  not  commonly  necessary,  as  the  reduction  of  the  dried 
precipitate  may  be  equally  well  performed  with  the  impure,  as  with 
the  pure  sulj»hate.  Some  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  porter,  and  most 
wines,  generally  contain  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate,  but  the  acid 
ia  in  small  proportion ;  therefore,  if  there  is  an  abundant  precipi- 
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tate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  (^«'/^'m  jmrilas^  that  free  sul|»boric  acid 
has  been  ailded  to  theiiu  S}iould  tlie  liquid  be  thick  and  viscid, 
like  gruel,  it  may  be  diluted  with  water^  and  then  boiled  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.  For  the  action  of  the  barytic  test, 
it  is  uot  necessary  that  the  liquid  shoyld  be  absolutely  clear,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  so  thick  as  to  interfere  lueclianically  with  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  sulphate  of  baryta*  So  far  with  regard  to  articles 
administered,  or  of  which  the  administnition  has  been  attempted. 
This  process  may  be  applied  to  the  examination  of  matters  vomited 
aud  of  the  eonients  of  thi:  Momaeh^ — care  bcini;;  taken  to  sejiarate  tlie 
insoluble  j^arts  by  liltration,  or  by  the  process  of  dHt(}/s(Sj  before 
adding  the  test.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  sliould  be  cut  up,  and 
then  boiled  in  dii^tilled  water.  Sulphuric  aciil  mny  be  detected  on 
ariides  of  clothing  by  a  similar  process.  The  concentrated  acid  pro- 
duces brown  stains  on  black  cloth;  the  spots  remain  damp,  and  the 
filire  of  the  stuff"  is  gradually  softened  and  corroded.  The  stained 
portion  of  clotli  should  be  boiled  in  water,  and  the  solution  liltered 
and  tested  with  a  salt  of  barium.  If  any  free  acid  is  present,  tlie 
stained  stuff  and  the  solution  obtaioed  from  it  will  reddeii  litmus 
paper.  It  may  thus  be  detected  after  the  lapae  of  twenty-seven 
years. 

It  is  a  medico-legal  fact  of  considerable  importance,  that  the  con- 
tents of  a  stomach,  in  a  case  of  jxMsoning  by  sulphuric  aeid,  are 
sometimes  entirely  free  from  any  traces  of  this  poison,  even  when 
it  has  been  swallowed  in  large  quantity.  The  acid  is  not  commonly 
found  when  the  person  has  been  under  treat  meet,  when  there  has 
been  considerable  vomiting,  aided  by  the  drinking  of  water  or 
other  simple  liquids,  or  when  he  has  snrvived  several  days.  If  the 
case  has  been  under  treatment,  the  acid  is  either  wholly  absent  or 
neutrarized  by  antidotes.  A  girl  swallowed  four  or  five  ounces  of 
diluted  vitriol,  and  died  in  eigliteen  hours.  No  portion  of  the  acid 
could  be  detected  in  the  stomach  ;  but  she  had  voniited  considei^a- 
bly,  and  the  acid  was  easily  proved  to  exist  in  the  vomited  matters, 
by  examining  a  portion  of  the  sheet  of  a  bed  which  had  l>eeome 
wetted  by  them.  In  another  case,  nearly  two  ounces  of  the  con- 
centrated acid  were  swallowed ;  the  i>atient  dictl  in  twenty-iive 
hours;  the  fetomacli  was  extensively  acted  on,  and  yet  no  trace  of 
the  acid  could  be  discovered  in  t!ie  contents.  The  liquidity  of  the 
poison,  and  the  fixcility  with  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  other 
liquids  and  ejected  by  vomiting,  will  readily  furnish  an  exi*lanation 
of  this  fact.  In  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  tliero- 
fore,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prej>itred  to  find  that  chemical 
analysis  will  fnrnish  only  negative  results.  This,  however,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  death  having  taken  place  from  the  poison.  Prof. 
Casper  relates  three  fatal  cases  that  occurred  to  himself,  in  none  of 
which  the  j>oison  could  be  found  after  death.  In  one  instance,  in 
wdiich  death  took  place  on  the  elevcutli  day,  I  ibund  no  trace  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  body.  If  the  stomach  should  be  perforated, 
the  contents  will  be  found  in  the  abdomen,  or  perhajjs  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  jjclvia  :  they  may  then  be  collected,  boiled 
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with  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  examined  for  the  acid  by  the 
f»roee8S  already  described.  If  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  highly 
putrefied,  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  found  combined  with  ammonia. 

Nitric  Acid.  Aqua  Fortis. 

Symptoms. — When  nitric  acid  is  taken  in  a  concentrated  state, 
the  symptoms  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  They  come  on  immediately/^  and  the  swallowing  of  the 
acid  is  accompanied  by  intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and 
^Uet  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach :  there  are  gaseous 
eructations,  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  poison,  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  violent  vomiting  of  liquid  or  solid  matters,  mixed  with 
altered  blood  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  shreds  of  yellowish-colored 
mucus,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  abdomen  is  generally 
exquisitely  tender:  but  in  one  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
«cid,  the  pain  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  throat :  probably  the  poison 
had  not  reached  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
is  commonly  soft  and  white,  after  a  time  becoming  yellow,  or  even 
brown ;  the  teeth  are  also  white,  and  the  enamel  is  partially  des- 
troyed by  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid.  There  is  great  difliculty 
of  speaking  and  swallowing,  the  mouth  being  filled  with  viscid 
mucus :  the  power  of  swallowing  is,  indeed,  sometimes  entirely  lost. 
On  opening  the  mouth,  the  tongue  may  be  found  swollen,  and  of  a 
citron  color ;  the  tonsils  are  also  swollen  and  enlarged ;  the  teeth 
are  \-ellow  and  corroded.  As  the  symptoms  progress,  the  i»ulse  be- 
comes small,  frequent  and  irregular,  the  surface  of  the  body  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  there  are  frequent  rigors  (shivering).  The  swal- 
lowinc:  of  liquids  increases  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  occasions 
vomiting.  There  is  obstinate  constipation.  Death  takes  place  in 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  liours,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  is  easily  roused.  The  in- 
tellectual faculties  commonly  remain  clear  until  the  last. 

The  vapor  of  this  acid,  is  destructive  to  life.  In  March,  1854^ 
Mr.  Haywood^  a  chemist  of  Sheffield,  lost  his  life  under  the  follow- 
ins:  circumstances :  lie  was  {:K)urino;  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  from  a  carboy  containing  about  sixty  pounds,  when 
by  some  accident  the  vessel  was  broken.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
inhaled  the  fumes  of  the  mixed  acids,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  liquid  fell  over  him.  Three  hours  after  the  accident,  lie 
wis  sitting  up  and  appeared  to  be  in  moderately  good  health.  lie 
was  then  seen  by  a  medical  man,  and  complained  merely  of  some 
cutji  alx>ut  his  hands,  lie  coughed  violently.  In  three  houra  more 
there  was  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  increase  of  the  cough.  There 
was  a  sense  of  tightness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  the 
pulse  was  hard.  At  times  he  said  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  Ue 
died  eleven  hours  after  the  accident.  On  in8j)ection,  there  was  con- 
ffe«tion  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes,  with  effusion  of  blood 
in  the  latter.  The  heart  was  flaccid,  and  contained  but  Httle  blood ; 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  aorta  was  inflamed.    The 
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lilood  gave  a  f^liglitl}^  aoid  reaction  with  test-paper.  Tlie  wintlpipe 
waa  not  oxaniiueiL  It  is  very  probable  tlie  geat  of  miRebief  was 
in  this  organ,  and  tliat  the  decease*!  died  from  inflammatory  eflu- 
Rion  and  enlargement  of  the  parts  about  the  opening  of  the  wind- 
jape.  C'  Lani-et,"  April  15,  18o4,  p.  430.)  A  similar  accident 
ocenrred  to  J/r.  *^ttitart  and  to  one  of  tlie  janitors  of  an  edneational 
institutioti  in  Edinburgh  in  March,  1863.  They  both  died  from 
the  ettects  of  the  acid  vapor. 

Appearanrcs  after  (Icath. — ^Snpposing  death  to  have  taken  pbiee 
rapidly  fmm  tlie  liquid  acid,  the  following  nj>poarancei5  niay  be 
niet  with:  The  skin  of  the  mouth  and  lips  will  present  various 
shades  of  color,  from  an  orange-yellow  to  a  l>rown.  Yellow  spots 
produced  by  the  spilling  of  the  acid  may  be  found  about  the  hands 
and  neck.  The  memhrane  lining  the  month  is  sometimes  white, 
at  others  of  a  citron  color;  the  teeth  are  white,  Init  present  sonje- 
times  a  yellowish  color.  The  throat  and  windpipe  are  much  in- 
ilained.  Tiie  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  is  softened,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  bniwn  color,  easily  detached,  often  in  long  shreds.  The 
windiiij>e  18  more  vascular  than  usual,  and  the  lungs  arc  congested. 
The  most  strongly  marked  changes  are,  however,  seen  in  the 
stomach.  When  not  {>erforated,  tljis  organ  may  be  found  distended 
Avith  gas,  its  mucous  memln^ine  partially  itiflamed  and  covered  by 
patches  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  green  color,  or  if  may  he  even  black. 
Its  coats  may  be  so  much  softened,  as  to  })rcak  down  under  the 
slightest  pressure.  In  the  duodenum  similar  changeB  are  found ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  small  intestines  have  ]iresented  no  other  ajv 
jyearunce  than  that  of  slight  redness.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  stomacli  would  be  in  general  perforated  by  this  corrosive  liqui^l ; 
but  perlV»nition  has  not  been  often  observed.  In  a  case  which  proved 
fatal  after  the  long  i>eriod  of  six  months,  there  was,  at  the  intestinal 
end  of  the  stomacli,  a  distinct  cicatrix  with  puckering  and  harden* 
ing  of  the  surrounding  mucous  mendjmne,  causing  a  slight  contrac- 
tion of  the  inteKtiTUil  orifice.  Tlic  only  other  nppearance  consisted  in 
some  tbirk  longitudinal  lines  on  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  lining 
mendjrane  of  the  gullet.  This  had  |>rohably  been  caused  by  the 
acid.     {"  Lancet,"  Nov.  24,  I860,  p.  51(1) 

The  snmllest  quantity  of  tliis  acid  which  I  tind  reported  to  have 
<lestroyed  life,  i^  about  (wn  draehms*  It  was  in  tlte  case  of  a  hoy, 
aged  thirteen:  he  die«l  in  thirty *six  hours.  Death  commonly  takes 
place  within  twenty-four  hours.  Sobernh^im  relates  a  case  of 
jKiisoning  l>y  nitric  acid,  wtiii^h  proved  ftatal  in  one  hour  and  three 
tiutirters,  (Op.  cit.  40%)  This  I  believe  to  he  the  most  rapidly 
fatal  instance  on  record,  where  the  acid  acted  as  a  poison.  The 
usual  well-marked  efiects  were  found  in  the  gullet,  stomach,  and 
small  intestines.  In  infants,  life  may  be  destroyed  by  this  poison 
in  a  few  minutes,  should  it  happen  to  attect  the  larynx.  The 
longest  case  is,  i>erhaps,  that  recorded  by  Tartra,  where  a  woman 
died  from  exliaustion,  produced  by  the  secondary  effects  of  the  acid, 
eight  ino^dfls  after  having  ewallowed  it. 
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Chemical  analysis.  In  ike  simple  state. — ^This  acid  may  be  met 
with  either  concentrated  or  diluted.  The  concentrated  acid  varies 
ID  color  from  a  deep  orange-red  to  a  light  straw-yellow.  It  may  be 
recognized,  1.  By  evolving  acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air  or 
when  heated.  2.  By  its  staining  organic  matter,  yellow  or  brown, 
the  color  being  heightened  and  turned  to  a  reddish  tint  by  contact 
with  caustic  alkalies.  3.  When  mixed  with  a  few  copper  cuttings, 
it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  a  deep  red  acid  vapor  is  given  oflT,  and 
m  bluish  colored  solution  of  nitrate  of  copj^r  is  formed.  Tin  or 
mercury  may  be  substituted  for  copper  in  this  experiment.  4.  The 
addition  of  gold-leaf  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid :  if  nitric 
acid  is  present,  the  gold  will  be  dissolved  on  warming  the  mixture. 
Common  aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid)  sometimes  contains  as  impurity, 
a  sufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  gold-leaf  by  heat. 

Jn  the  diluted  state. — This  acid  is  not  precipitated  like  the  sul- 
phuric, by  any  common  reagent,  since  all  its  alkaline  combinations 
are  soluble  in  water.  1.  The  liquid  has  a  highly  acid  reaction,  and 
(if  not  too  diluted)  on  boiling  it  with  some  copper  turnings,  red 
fames  of  nitrous  acid  vapor  are  given  off,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  blue 
color  at  the  same  time.  2.  A  streak  made  on  white  paper  with  the 
diluted  acid  does  not  carbonize  it  when  heated;  but  a  scarcely 
visible  yellow  stain  is  left.*  3.  The  liquid  is  neither  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  baryta,  nor  by  nitrate  of  silver.  These  two  last  experi- 
ments give  merely  negative  results :  they  serve  to  show  that  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids  are  absent. 

In  order  to  detect  nitric  acid  when  mixed  with  water  or  other 
liquids,  the  liquid  should  be  carefully  neutralized  by  potash,  and 
then  evaporated  slowly  to  obtain  crystals.  If  the  liquid  contain 
nitric  acid,  these  crystals  will  jK^ssess  the  following  characters:  1. 
They  appear  in  the  form  of  lengthened  fluted  prisms,  which  neither  " 
effloresce  nor  deliquesce  on  ex[X)sure.  One  drop  of  the  solution, 
evaporated  spontaneously  on  glass,  will  suffice  to  yield  distinct  and 
well-formed  prismatic  crystals.  This  character  distinguishes  the 
nitrate  of  potash  from  a  large  number  of  salts.  2.  AVlien  moist- 
ened with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  powdered  crystals  slowly 
evolve  a  colorless  acid  vapor.  By  this  test,  the  nitrate  is  known 
from  every  other  deflagrating  salt.  3.  A  portion  of  the  }x>wdered 
mstals  should  be  placed  in  a  small  tube  and  mixed  with  their  bulk 
ot  fine  copper  filings.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  moistened  with 
water,  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added.  Either  with 
or  without  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  decomposition  im- 
niediately  ensues,  by  which  red  fumes  of  nitroua  acid  are  evolved, 
^•oognizable  by  tlieir  color,  odor  and  acid  reaction.  In  operating 
on  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  free  from  chloride,  the  crystals  may 
lie  placed  in  a  watch-glass  and  mixed  with  one  or  two  drops  of 
c-oncentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  copper  filings.  Invert  over 
this  another  watch-glass  containing  a  sniall  slip  of  blue  litmus- 
['a[>er  wetted,  and  a  slip  of  starch-paper  moistened  with  a  solution 
*»f"  itxlide  of  jK)tassium.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  the 
litmus  will  be  reddened,  and  the  starch-paper  will  assume  a  blue- 
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black  color.  If  the  nitrate  should  be  mixed  with  ranch  chloride, 
then  the  power  of  dis^^olviiig  leaf-gohl  on  hoiling  the  dry  j^idt  with 
strong  hydroeldoric  aoifl,  furnislien  the  best  means  of  detectiou. 
4.  We  jutd  to  the  ot'ystals  a  small  imrtion  of  gold-leuf  and  hydro* 
ehloric  aeid ;  then  boil  for  a  few  minuter.  The  gold  will  either 
wholly  or  entirely  disappear,  if  nitric  aeid  or  a  nitrate  is  present. 
Its  partial  eolation  will  he  indicated  by  a  dark  i»urjde  or  brown 
color  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  tin  to  the  liquid  after  boilitig, 

la  liquids  containing  organic  7$mU€r.—W\tY\c  aeid  may  be  admin- 
istered in  sncb  liqniJa  as  tea,  vinegar,  or  porter.  In  this  ease, 
1»eside*?  the  acid  reaction,  there  will  be  a  pecnliar  smell  produced 
by  the  strong  aeid,  when  mixed  with  snbstaneea  of  an  organic 
nature.  The  application  of  the  usual  tests  may  he  here  counter- 
acted ;  thus,  unless  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  liquid  ie  con- 
siderable, the  orange-red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  not  evolved  on 
boiling  it  with  copper  cuttings.  If  the  liquid  is  viscid,  this  vigci- 
dity  must  be  destroyed  by  dihition  with  water;  and  in  all  eases,  if 
any  solid  or  insoluble  substances  are  present,  as  in  the  matters  vomited 
or  eonients  of  tht'  stomachy  it  most  be  filtered,  in  onler  to  separate 
the  insolulde  portions.  If  we  succeed  in  procuring  a  olciw  acid 
liquor,  the  color  may  he  disregarded.  After  wnrming  the  aeid, 
we  should  carefully  neutralize  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash ;  it  may  then  bi  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Paj>er 
dipped  into  this  liquid  and  dried,  burns  with  deflagration,  and  a 
few  drops  on  a  glass  slide  will  yield  crystals  possessing  those  pro- 
perties which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  the  coni- 
pnind  of  potash  with  nitric  acid.  The  crystals  so  obtained  may  be 
colored  and  impnre;  but  tliis  does  not  interlcre  with  the  action  of 
the  most  important  test  for  nitric  aeid,  namely,  the  mixture  of 
copper  filings  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  crystals  may,  however,  if 
necet?sary,  he  purified  by  Avashing  them  with  ether  or  alcohol, 
Tliese  liquids  <lo  not  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  potasli,  but  will  often 
serve  to  remove  from  it  the  organic  matters  by  which  it  is  colored. 
AVhen  either  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrate  into  which  it  has  been 
converted,  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  the  copper  test  cannot  be 
employed.  In  such  a  case  the  gold  test  will  furnish  the  best  evi- 
dence. Hydrochloric  aeid  with  a  small  jmrtion  of  goUldeaf  may  be 
added  to  the  dried  residue,  and  the  mixture  boiled.  If  nitric  acid 
or  a  nitrate  is  present,  even  in  minute  proportion,  some  portion  «if 
the  gold  will  be  dissolved,  a  fact  demonstrable  by  the  addition  of 
cldoride  of  tin. 

Nitric  acid  may  he  detected  in  stains  on  clothing^  if  recent,  by 
simply  boiling  the  stained  cloth  in  water,  with  or  without  the  ad<li- 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  carboirate  of  potash.  The  carbonate 
must  he  used  when  an  (md  liquid  is  not  obtained  by  boiling  the 
stained  cloth  in  distilled  water.  A  simple  method  of  detecting  the 
acid  is  to  boil  at  once  a  piece  of  the  stained  cloth  with  a  fragment 
of  leaf-gold  and  hydrochloric  acid.  If  nitric  acid  is  present  in  the 
etain^  a  portion  of  the  gokl  will  be  dissolved. 
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Hydrochloric  Acid.    Muriatic  Acid. 

This  acid,  which  is  also  called  Muriatic  Acid,  and  is  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  is  but  seldom  taken  as  a 
poison.  In  the  few  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  observed,  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  have  been  similar  to  those  caused  by 
nitnc  acid.  •  The  following  case  will  show  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms. A  woman  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  hydro- 
efaloric  acid,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  prominent 
symptoms  were  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  feeble 
palse,  cold  and  clammy  skin,  retching  and  vomiting  of  a  brown 
matter  streaked  with  blood  and  containing  shreds  of  membrane. 
There  was  great  exhaustion.  The  throat  became  swollen,  the 
nitient  lost  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours. 
She  retained  her  senses  until  the  last.  The  appearances  in  the  body 
were  as  follows :  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
was  white,  softened,  and  destroyed  in  many  places  by  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  acid.  The  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  red  and  in- 
flamed. The  back  part  of  the  stomach  near  the  pylorus  was  black, 
stripped  of  its  mucous  membrane  (which  was  generally  softened), 
iod  marked  with  black  lines.  It  was  not  perforated.  {"  Lancet," 
July  16, 1859,  p.  59^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  poisoning  by 
this  acid,  see  "  On  Poisons,"  second  edition,  p.  289. 

Chemical  analysis. — In  a  concentrated  state,  hydrochloric  acid 
evolves  copious  fumes.  The  pure  acid  is  nearly  colorless ;  the  com- 
mercial acid  is  of  a  lemon-yellow  color,  and  frequently  contains  iron, 
trsenic,  antimony,  common  salt  and  other  impurities.  When 
boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  chlorine  is 
evolved.  It  does  not  dissolve  gold-leaf  until  a  lew  drops  of  nitric 
acid  have  been  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  heated.  In  the  diluted 
state,  these  properties  are  lost.  It  may  then  be  recognized  by  the 
dense  white  precij/itate  which  it  gives  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  added  to  it.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid; 
it  acquires  a  purple  and  black  color  if  exposed  to  light ;  and  when 
beated,  it  melts  without  decomposition,  forming  a  yellowish-colored 
substance,  on  cooling. 

In  organic  liquids. — After  proper  dilution  with  distilled  water, 
the  liquid  should  be  distilled  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  dis- 
tillate tested  as  above. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  alkaline  chlorides,  is  a  natural  con- 
stituent of  the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  presence  of 
local  chemical  changes  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  would  show 
whether  the  acid  ha^  been  taken  as  a  poison.  If  the  acid  is  found 
only  in  small  quantity,  no  inference  of  poisoning  can  be  drawn 
unfcss  there  are  distinct  marks  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the 
throat  and  stomach.  It  darkens  the  blood  like  sulphuric  acid, 
ilthough  it  has  not  the  same  degree  of  carbonating  action  on 
or«ranic  matter. 
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POISONING  BY  VE4JETABLE  ACIDS. —  OXALIC  ACID.  —  SYMPTOMS  AN1> 
APPEARANCES. — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.^  ACID  OXALATE  OF  POTASH 
OR  SALT  OF  SORREL.— TARTARIC  AN1>  ACETIC  AOIDS. —  [AROMATIC 
VINEGAR,] 

Oxalic  Acid. 

Symptoms, — ^If  tbia  poison  is  taken  iu  a  large  dose,  i.  e.  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  Jisaolvcd  in  water,  a  hot  burn- 
ing acid  taste  is  exi>erienced  during  the  act  of  swallowing  it,  Tliia 
is  accompanied  by  a  bimilar  sensation  extending  through  the  gullet 
to  the  stomach.  There  is  sometimes  a  sense  of  constriction  or 
sutibcation;  the  countenance  is  livid,  and  the  surtace  of  the  skin 
soon  becomes  cold  and  clammy*  Vomiting  occurs  either  irame- 
<liately  or  within  a  few  niinutes.  Should  the  poigon  be  diluted, 
thi-re  is  merely  a  sensation  of  strong  acidity,  and  vomiting  niay  not 
oceui'  until  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  t%venty  minutes.  In  some 
cases  there  hixs  been  little  or  no  vomiting;  while  in  others,  this 
Bymptom  has  been  incessant  until  death.  In  one  case,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  the  acid  was  swallowed,  the  vomiting  with  ]>ain  in  the 
stomach  continued  until  the  lifth  day,  when  the  man  died  suddenly 
C'  Lancet,''  Nov.  24,  1800,  p.  ."^09),  and  iu  anotlier  in  wliicb  the 
poison  was  much  diluted,  vomiting  did  not  occur  for  seven  houi-s. 
C' Christison,''  22L)  The  vomited  mattei-s  are  highly  acid,  and  have 
n  greenish-brown  or  almost  black  color ;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
mucus  and  altered  blood.  The  patient  complains  of  great  pain  and 
tcndernesa  in  the  abdomen,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stou^aelu 
There  are  cold  clammy  pei*spi rations  and  convulsions.  There  is  in 
general  an  entire  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  if  the  person  is  in 
the  erect  j^osition,  he  falls;  there  is  likewise  uneouseiousness  of 
surrounding  objects,  and  a  kind  of  stupor  from  which,  howeven-,  the 
patient  may  be  without  difficulty  roused.  Owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  pain,  the  legs  are  sometimes  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen, 
or  the  patient  rolls  about  on  the  floor  or  bed.  The  pulse  is  small, 
irregular,  and  searcelj^  prrceptible  j  thuskiu  cold  and  claiumy  ;  and 
there  is  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  limbs  with  spasnuxlic 
breathing.  The  inspirations  are  deep,  and  a  long  interval  elapsea 
between  them.  Should  the  patient  survive  tlie  first  ettects  of  the 
poison,  the  following  symptoms  may  appear :  soreness  of  the  mouth, 
constriction  ami  burning  pain  iu  the  throat  with  pain  in  swallow- 
ing, teiMlerness  in  the  abdomen,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  so 
that  there  is  frequent  vomiting,  accompanied  by  purging.  The 
tongue  is  swollen,  and  there  is  great  thirst. 
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Appearances  after  death. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  is  softened  and  commonly  white,  as  if 
bleached,  but  it  is  sometimes  coated  with  a  portion  of  the  brown 
mucous  matter  discharged  from  the  stomach.  This  latter  organ 
contains  a  dark-brown  mucous  liquid,  often  acid,  and  having  almost 
a  gelatinous  consistency.  On  removing  the  contents,  the  mucous 
membrane  will  be  seen  pale  and  softened,  without  always  present- 
ing marks  of  inflammation  or  abrasion,  if  death  has  taken  place 
rapidly.  This  membrane  is  white,  soft  and  brittle,  easily  raised 
by  the  scalpel,  and  presents  the  appearance  which  we  might  suppose 
it  would  assume  after  having  been  for  some  time  boiled  in  water. 
The  small  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  over  the  surface,  tilled  with 
dark-colored  blood,  apparently  solidified  within  them.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  gullet  presents  the  same  characters.  It  is  pale, 
and  appears  as  if  it  had  been  boiled  in  water,  or  digested  in  alcohol ; 
it  has  been  found  strongly  raised  in  longitudinal  folds,  interrupted 
by  patches  where  the  membrane  has  become  abraded.  In  a  case 
which  was  fatal  in  eight  hours,  the  tongue  was  covered  with  white 
specks;  the  gullet  was  not  inflamed,  but  the  stomach  was  exten- 
sively destroyed,  and  had  a  gangrenous  appearance.  Portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  were  detached,  exposing  the  muscular  coat. 
TTith  respect  to  the  intestines,  the  upper  portion  may  be  found 
inflamed ;  but,  unless  the  case  is  protracted,  the  appearances  in  the 
bowels  are  not  strongly  marked. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Welch  for  the  following  case :  A  woman, 
aged  28,  swallowed  three  drachms  of  the  crystallized  acid.  She  was 
found  quite  dead  in  one  hour  afterwards.  On  examining  the  body, 
both  lungs  were  observed  to  be  extensively  congested,  and  the  heart 
and  large  vessels  w^ere  full  of  a  dark-colored  blood.  The  stomach 
contained  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  a  dark-brown  fluid,  and 
its  lining  membrane  was  generally  reddened.  The  other  organs, 
except  tlie  brain,  were  healthy,  and  this  presented  appearances  mdi- 
eative  of  long-standing  disease.  This  case  is  remarkable  from  the 
i^mallness  of  the  dose,  the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  early  produc- 
tion of  a  well-marked  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  The  diseased  state  of  the  body  may  have  tended  to 
accelerate  death  from  the  poison.  In  one  instance  the  larynx  was 
found  filled  with  frothy  mucus,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and 
:Le  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark-colored  fluid  blood.  In  another, 
the  apfiearances  of  sanguinous  apoplexy  were  found  in  the  brain. 
A  |ierson  fell  dead  after  retchincr  violently.  Apoplexy  was  sup- 
{iOsed  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  it 
was  found  that  a  large  clot  of  blood  was  eftused  on  the  brain,  and 
thitf  appeared  to  account  for  death  satisfactorily.  But  when  the 
dtoiuach  was  examined,  oxalic  acid  was  detected  in  it.  This  poison 
Lad  been  taken,  and  had  produced  its  usual  eftects.  The  deceased 
Lad  taken  it  with  suicidal  intention,  and  the  violent  vomiting 
which  it  caused  had  led  to  death  by  apoplexy  from  eftusion  of  blood. 
■'•Lancet,''  1863,  1,  p.  47.)  Without  a  proper  chemical  investi- 
gation, it  is  obvious  that  the  real  cause  of  death  would  have  been 
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in  this  instance  overlooked.      In  a  few  cas<>8  there  have  been 
scarcely  any  morbid  appearances  produced  by  this  poison. 

It  18  worthy  of   ol>servation   that  the  glairy  coTJtents  of   the 
stomach  do  not  always   indicate  stron^^  acidity  nntil  after  they 
have  been  boiled  in  water*     Oxalic  acid  doei=i  not  appear  to  have  a 
strongly  corrosive  action  of  the  storaacli,  like  that  possessed  by  the 
niincra!  aeids.     It  is  therefore  rare  to  hear  of  the  coats  of  the 
organ  being  perforated  ^  by  it.      The  acid,  wlieu  in  a  contracted 
state,  renders  the  miicons  coat  soft  and  brittle,  antl  perforation  of 
the  coats  may  occur  either  during  life  or  after  death  ns  a  result  of 
its  chemical  action.     I>r.  Wood  has  recordcrl  the  ease  of  a  female, 
let.  27,  found  dead,  whose  death  had  been  obvioosly  cause<l  by     , 
oxalic  acid,  but  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  duration  of  the  casey^M 
were  unknown.     The  stoujach  presented,  at  its  upper  and  fore  part  ^ 
near  tlie  cardiac  ofHiining,  an  irregular  aperture  of  a  size  to  admit 
the  i>oint  of  the  finger. 

The  smallest  <pjantity  of  this  poison  which  has  l>een  known  to  ' 
destroy  life  18  one  drachm  (sixty  grains).  The  boy,  mt*  16,  took  the 
poison  in  the  solid  form,  and  was  found  in  about  an  hour  insensible, 
ptikt'Iess,  and  bis  jaws  spasmodically  closed.  He  had  vomited  some 
bloody  matter;  liis  tongue  and  lips  were  nnusualty  pale,  but  there 
was  no  excoriation.  lie  died  in  eight  hours.  ("Lancet,'*  Dec.  1, 
18*^5.)  Two  cases  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  each  of  which 
half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  had  been  swallowcMJ,  Active  treat- 
ment was  adopted,  and  both  patients  recovered.  When  the  dose 
of  oxalic  acid  is  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  death  commonly  takes  i 
jifaee  within  an  hour;  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  [ 
rapidity  of  action.  Dr.  Christison  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  killed  a  girl  in  thirty  minutes;  and  another 
in  which  the  same  quantity  destroyed  life  in  (en  rnuntit^s ;  but  in 
a  third  ease  death  did  not  occur  until  the  fifth  day.  The  late  Dr. 
Ogilv}',  of  Coventry,  has  rejKU'ted  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic 
acid,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  dt'iitb  took  place  within  f/ure 
mnnks  after  the  poison  had  been  swaliowed.  The  quantity  of  the 
acid  taken  could  not  be  determined. 

Chci/ikal  analf/sis*     In  the  simple  siate.^Vhi^  acid  may  be  met      ; 
with,  either  as  a  solid,  or  in  solution  in  water.     Solid  oxalic  acid 

crystallizes  in  long  slender  prisms,  which, 
when  perfect,  are  four-sided.     In  this  re- 
spect, it  diffei's  from  other  common  acids, 
mineral  and  vegetable.     The  crystals  are 
unchangeable  in  air;  they  aix)  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  forming  strongly  acid 
solutions.      AVben   heated    on    platinum      ' 
foil  they  melt,  and  are  entirely  dissipated      ' 
in  vapor  without  cond>u8tion  and  without 
being  carbonized.    Heated  in  a  close  tube,      ' 
they  melt,  and  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  a 
white  crystalline  sublimate  in  a  cold  part 
of  the  tobe.     There  should  be  no  reshlue 


Fig.  1. 
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whatever  if  the  acid  is  pure  ;  but  the  eom- 
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mercial  acid  generally  leaves  a  slight  residue  of  fixed  impurity. 
By  this  effect  of  heat,  oxalic  acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  those 
crystalline  salts  for  which  it  has  been  sometimes  fatally  mistaken, 
namely,  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  zinc.  These  leave  white 
residues  in  the  rorm  of  anhydrous  salts. 

Tests.  1.  Nitrate  of  silver. — ^When  added  to  a  solution  of  oxalic 
icid,  it  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  silver. 
A  solution  containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  as  not  to 
redden  litmus-paper,  is  affected  by  this  test;  but  when  the  quantity 
of  poison  is  small,  it  would  be  always  advisable  to  concentrate  the 
liquid  by  evaporation  before  applying  it.  The  oxalate  of  silver  is 
identified  by  the  following  properties :  It  is  completely  dissolved 
by  cold  nitric  acid ;  if  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
heated  on  thin  platinum  foil,  it  is  entirely  dissipated  in  a  white 
Tipor  with  a  slight  detonation;  when  the  oxalate  is  in  small 
quantity,  this  detonation  may  be  observed  in  detached  particles,  on 
Darning  the  filter  previously  well  dried.  2.  Sulphate  of  lime. — A 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  precipitated  white  by  lime-water  and  all 
the  salts  of  lime.  Lime-water  is  itself  objectionable  as  a  test, 
because  it  is  precipitated  white  by  several  other  acids.  The  salt  of 
lime,  which,  as  a  test,  is  open  to  the  least  objection,  is  the  sulphate. 
As  this  is  not  a  very  soluble  salt,  its  solution  must  be  added  in 
nther  large  quantity  to  the  suspected  acid  poisonous  liquid  pre- 
viously concentrated.  A  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  is 
slowly  formed.  This  precipitate  should  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties :  It  ought  to  be  immediately  dissolved  by  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  tartaric,  acetic, 
or  any  vegetable  acid. 

In  organic  liquids. — The  process  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  applied 
to  liquids  in  which  the  poison  is  administered,  or  to  the  matters 
Mw»>»7/,  or,  lastly,  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  Should  the  liquid 
l>e  very  acid,  we  must  filter  it  to  separate  any  insoluble  matters; 
sLoukfit  not  be  very  acid,  the  whole  may  be  boiled,  if  necessary, 
with  distilled  water  filtered,  and  concentnited  by  evaporation.  As 
I  trial  test  we  may  employ  sulphate  of  copper,  or  lime-water. 

Froiri  milk,  gruel,  coffee,  blood,  mucus  and  other  viscid  liquids, 
oxalic  acid  is  readily  separated  by  the  process  of  dialysis.  The 
liquid  should  be  first  boiled — the  coats  of  the  stomach  (cut  up) 
being  included,  if  necessary.  The  distilled  water  placed  in  the 
outside  of  the  tube  will  receive  the  acid.  This  may  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation.  Prismatic  crystals  may  then  be  procured,  and  the 
silver  and  lime  tests  may  be  applied.  Oxalic  acid  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  boiled  and  filtered  organic  liquid  by  the 
following  process:  To  the  filtered  liquid,  acidulated  with  acetic 
acM,  ncetate  of  lead  should  be  added  until  there  is  no  further  pre- 
cipitation ;  and  the  white  precipitate  formed,  collected,  and  washed. 
Il'any  oxalic  acid  was  present  in  the  liquid,  it  would  exist  in  this 
I«recipitate  under  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lead.  Diffuse  the  precipi- 
tate in  water,  and  paas  into  the  liquid,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that  the  gas 
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Fig.  3, 


eomos  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  the  precipitate.  Black 
sulphide  of  Ictid  will  be  thrown  down ;  and  with  it  commonly  the 
D^reater  part  of  the  ortcaiiic  ujiittcr  niixcd  witli  the  oxalate  of  lead. 
Filter,  to  separate  tlie  sulphide  of  lead;  the  tiltercd  liqnid  may  he 
clear  and  Blightly  acid.  Concentrate  by  evaporation  ;  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  dissolved  in  the  liquid  is  thereby  ex(*elled,  and 
oxalic  acid  may  bo  ultimately  obtaiuod  crystallized  by  slow  evajK*- 
ration  iu  a  wateh-E^Iass  or  on  a  glass-slide,  for  microscopical  obser- 
vation. If  there  was  no  oxalic  acid  in  the  precipitate,  no  crystals 
will  be  procured  by  evaporation.  If  crystals  are  obtaiuesl,  they 
must  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  in  the  manner  above  di- 
rected. Should  the  organic  liquid  contain  Huliduiric  acid  or  sul- 
phates, these  should  be  separated  before  precipitation  by  lead  is 
resorted  to. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  iu  an  organic  liquid  may  l:>e  detected 
by  another  method:    Place  a  portion  of  the  liquid  coutainini^  the 

l>oi8on  in  a  beaker,  and  insert  in  this  a 
tube  secured  with  skin,  containing  a 
solution  of  snlphateof  lime.  By  osmosis, 
the  oxalic  acid  will  penetrate  the  mem- 
brane, ami  will  form  inside  tlio  mouth 
of  the  lattei'  a  dej^osit  of  crystals  of  oxa- 
late of  lime,  known  by  their  octahedral 
form. 

Sometimes  thechemical evidence  may 
depend  on  stains  on  articles  of  doUung* 
Oxalic  acid  discharges  the  cnlor  of  some 
dyes,  and  slowly  rerldens  others ;  but 
nnless  the  stuff  has  been  washed,  the 
acid  remains  in  the  fabric  and  may  there 
be  detected.  It  does  not  corrode  or  de- 
stroy the  stuti*  like  mineral  acids.  Iu 
Beg,  V.  3Iorns  (C.  C.  0.  December,  18G6)  it  was  proved  that  the 

tjrisoner  had  attempted  to  administer  a  liqui<l  poison  forcibly  to 
ler  dangliter,  a  girl  aged  six  yeai-s.  It  was  sour  in  taste,  made 
her  li{>s  smart,  and  caused  vomiting.  There  was  dryness  of  the 
lipa,  and  inHammatiou  of  the  lining  mendvrane  of  the  mouth.  No 
portion  of  the  substance  administered  could  be  procured,  but  a  crys- 
talline deposit  of  oxalic  acid  was  olvtaincd  from  some  stains  on  the 
dress  of  tlie  child.     The  w^oman  was  convicted. 

As  oxalic  acid  is  very  suluble  in  alcohol,  this  liquid  may  be 
occasionally  employed  for  sefiarating  it  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  from  many  organic  compounds.  Crystals  may  l»e 
obtairnid  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  these  may  he  purilied  and 
tested  by  tlic  methods  already  described. 

[Oxalit!  acid  cannot  be  detected  in  the  blood  ;  and  if  injected  into 
a  vessel,  it  is  so  readily  de«H)mi>osed  tliat  it  cannot  he  recognize<l 
even  atler  a  few  minutes.  (Wharton  k  StilM's  ''  Med.  Juris.,'*  1873, 
vol.  ii.  p.  329,)— li.J 
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Acid  Oxalate  op  Potash,  or  Salt  op  Sorrel. 

Symptoms  and  effects. — The  poisonous  effects  of  thi&  salt  entirely 
depend  on  the  oxalic  acid  which  it  contains.  It  is  much  used  for 
the  parpoee  of  bleaching  straw  and  removing  ink-stains,  and  is  sold 
for  this  purpose  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons.  Its  poi- 
sonous properties  are  not  generally  known,  or  no  doubt  it  would  be 
frequently  substituted  for  oxalic  acid.  Out  of  three  cases  of  ix)ison- 
ing  by  tliis  substance,  two  proved  fatal,  while  in  the  other  the 
patient  recovered.  In  the  case  of  recovery,  a  young  lady,  aged 
twenty,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
She  was  not  seen  by  any  one  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  she  was  then 
found  on  the  floor,  faint  and  exhausted,  having  previously  vomited 
considerabl}'.  There  was  great  depression,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy, 
the  pulse  feeble,  and  there  was  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  throat 
and  stomachi  There  was  also  continued  shivering.  Proper  medical 
treatment  was  adopted,  and  she  recovered  in  two  days,  still  suffer- 
ing from  debility  and  great  irritation  of  the  stomach.  During  the 
state  of  <lepres8ion,  it  was  remarked  that  the  membranes  of  the  eyes 
were  much  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  There  was  also  great 
dimness  of  vision.     ("  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  27,  p.  480.) 

This  salt  destroys  life  almost  as  rapidly  as  oxalic  acid  itself;  and 
in  the  symptoms  which  it  produces,  it  closely  resembles  that  poison. 
In  one  case,  half  an  ounce  killed  an  adult  in  so  short  a  time  as  eight 
minutes  ;  but  probably  the  fatal  effects  were  in  this  instance  accele- 
rated by  the  debilitated  state  of  the  person  who  took  it.  In  another 
case,  rejorted  by  M.  Chevallier,  death  took  place  in  ten  minutes. 
I- Ann.  d'llyg."  1850,  vol.  l,p.  162.)  In  some  instances  this  poison- 
ous substance  has  been  supplied  by  mistake  for  cream  of  tartar,  and 
has  thus  caused  death. 

Chnnical  analysis. — It  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  its 
solution  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  that  of  oxalic  acid.  Ist,  it  has 
an  acid  reaction  ;  and  2d,  it  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  like  oxalic  acid :  but  with  the  latter  test  the  pre- 
cipitation is  much  more  copious.  It  is  distinguished  from  oxalic 
acid:  1,  by  its  crystals,  which  when  slowly  produced  on  a  glass 
slide  api'ume  the  shape  of  small  rhombic  prisms,  sometimes  grouped 
in  a  plumose  form  ;  and  2,  by  heating  a  portion  on  platinum  foil: 
wliik*  oxalic  acid  is  volatile,  the  binoxalate  leaves  an  ash,  which, 
when  ftuflioiently  heated,  is  white  and  alkaline ;  it  may  be  proved 
to  contain  carbonate  of  potash  by  its  dissolving  with  effervescence 
in  dilute<l  nitric  acid,  and  forming  nitrate  of  potash. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Hymptoms  and  appearances. — Tartaric  acid  has  not  been  considorod 
to  }M>^*M^  any  poisonous  properties ;  but  one  case  has  orcurrod,  in 
which  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  acted  as  an  irritant,  and  destroyed 
litV.  The  case  referred  to  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  manslauirhter 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Reg.  v.  Watkins)y  in  January,  1845. 
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The  accused  gave  tlio  deceased,  a  man  a^cd  twenty-four^  by  tuib- 
take,  one  oyjice  of  tiirturic  acid  instead  ot  aperient  tu^lts.  The  de- 
ceased swallowed  the  whole  dissolved  in  halt' a  pint  of  warm  water 
at  a  dose:  lie  immediately  exclaimed  that  lie  was  jjoisoned  ;  he 
complained  of  having  a  hiiniing  Benaation  in  his  throat  and  stomach, 
as  though  he  had  drunk  oil  of  vitriol,  and  that  he  could  compare  it 
to  notliing  but  being  all  on  tire.  Soda  and  magnesia  were  adfuiii- 
istered  with  diluent  drinks.  Vomiting  set  in,  and  continued  until 
deatli,  which  took  place  nine  days  ai'terwards.  On  insi^ction, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  eanal  was  found  highly  inflamed. 
The  accused  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  mistake^  and  tartaric 
acid  was  ibund  in  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner.  Another  case  of  poisoning  hy  this  acid,  with  a  report  of 
the  results  of  analysis,  has  been  published  hy  M.  Devergie.  (''  Ann. 
d'Hyg./'  1851,  voL  ii.  p.  432.)  This  ca^e  gave  rii^e  to  a  controvei^sy 
between  the  late  M.  Orfila  and  IT.  Devergie,  the  points  in  dispute 
relating  eliie%  to  the  jn-ocessea  tor  the  detection  of  the  acid  m  the 
stomach  and  tissues.  (See  *'Ann.  d'Hyg,/*  1852,  voh  5.  pp.  199, 
382,  and  voh  ii,  [>.  280.) 

Acetic  Acid, 

This  acid  has  been  generally  excluded  from  the  class  of  poisons. 
Common  vinegar,  which  contains  only  tive  jx*r  cent,  of  acetic  acid, 
has  often  been  taken  in  large  doses  without  injurious  consequences. 
From  the  exiieriments  performed  by  Orfila  on  dogs,  and  from  one 
case  wliieh  he  reports  as  having  occurred  in  the  human  sulgect, 
acetic  acid,  when  concentrated,  ai^pears  to  exert  an  irritant  action 
on  the  body.  ('^  Annales  d'llygi^ne,''  1831,  vol.  li.  p.  159 ;  also 
*' Toxicologic/' vol,  ii.  p.  198.)  This  is  not  more  than  w^  might 
have  expected,  seeing  that  the  concentrated  acid  is  highly  corro- 
sive. In  the  case  referred  to,  the  deceased,  a  young  female  aged 
nineteen,  was  found  dying  on  the  highway.  She  suHered  from  con- 
vulsions-— complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  died  in  a  very 
sivort  time.  On  insj>ection,  the  stomach  was  tbund  neither  softened 
nor  corroded,  but  its  mucous  mendjrane  near  the  pylorus  was  almost 
black.  The  mucous  glands  were  promiiient,  and  the  vessels  were 
filled  with  black  coagulated  blood. 

Vinegar,  which  nuiy  be  regarded  as  an  organic  mixtui'e  e-ontain- 
ing  but  a  very  small  ]iroportion  of  acetic  acid  (five  ]>er  cent.)*  niay 
be  examined  bv  distilling  a  portion,  and  testing  the  distilled  liquid 
for  the  acid.  Vinegar,  as  it  exists  in  commerce,  always  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasionally  traces  of  arsenic 
and  lead.  In  general  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  odor.  Pelletan 
observed  in  the  case  of  a  child  that  tlie  abuse  of  vinegar  led  to  a 
thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  and  Lnnderer 
remarked  that  the  milk  of  a  wet-nui"se  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  large  quantities  of  the  Vinegar  of  Roses,  became  thin, 
very  aciu,  and  deficient  in  casein  and  oil.    The  infant  which  ahe 
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was  sackling  gradually  wasted  and  died,  and  the  woman  herself 
suffered  severely,    ("  Heller's  Archiv.,"  1847,  2  H.  S.  185.) 

[Aromatic  vikeoar,  which  is  a  stronger  preparation  (containing 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid),  rendered  still  more  irrita- 
ting by  the  aromatic  oils  dissolved  in  it,  may  be  unintentionally 
used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  very  serious,  if  not  fatal  injury. 
We  have  attended  a  lady  whose  husband,  in  his  anxiety  to  restore 
her  from  a  faintingfit,  had  poured  a  quantity  of  aromatic  vinegar 
into  her  nostrils.  The  result  of  this  accident  was  the  corrosion  and 
subsequent  violent  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  and  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate.  The  same 
amount  of  irritation,  extending  into  either  the  larynx  or  oesophagus, 
would  probably  have  destroyed  her  life. — ^H.] 


CHAPTER  IX. 


POISOKINO  BY  ALKALIES  AND  ALKALINE  SALTS. — POTASH,  SODA,  AND 
AMMONIA. — NITRATE  AND  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH.  —  CHLORIDE  OP 
BARIUM. 

Potash  and  Soda. 

Syuxptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  potash  and  soda,  when 
taken  in  lar^e  doses,  are  similar,  so  that  one  description  will  serve 
for  both.  Tlie  most  common  form  in  which  these  poisons  are  met 
n'ith,  is  in  the  state  of  pearlash  (carbonate  of  potash)  and  soap-lees 
(carbonate  of  soda).  The  person  experiences,  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  owing  to  the  alkaline  liquid,  if 
fiufBciently  concentrated,  excoriating  the  mucous  membrane.  There 
i*  a  persistent  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  extending 
down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  Vomiting  is  not  always  observed ; 
but  when  it  does  occur,  the  vomited  matters  are  sometimes  mixed 
nith  blood  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  with  detached  portions  or 
flakes  of  mucous  membrane;  this  efiect  depending  on  the  degree  of 
cau:»ticity  in  the  liquid  swallowed.  The  surface  is  cold  and  clammy ; 
there  is  purging,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  resembling  colic. 
The  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the 
lije,  tongue,  and  throat  become  swollen,  soft,  and  red. 

Period  of  death. — The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by 
ilkalies  which  I  have  found  reported  is  that  of  a  boy,  who  died  in 
ttne  hours  after  swallowing  three  ounces  of  a  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  i)ota8h.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  1835,  a  child, 
iged  three  years,  took  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of 
Karlash,  which  had  deliquesced,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Death  was  caused  in  this  instance  by  the  inflammation  induced  in 
the  Iar}iix,  causing  suftbcation.  In  this  respect,  the  caustic  alkalies 
may  destroy  life  rapidly,  like  the  mineral  acids.     But  death  may 
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be  nlso  a  slow  result  of  these  poisons.  Thus,  in  an  instance  which 
was  coninmnicated  to  me,  a  ladj  swallowed,  hy  niistako,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  eonmion  snlution  of  potash  of  the  shoi>s,  which 
contains  abont  5  per  cent,  of  caustic  alkali.  She  recovered  from 
the  fii^t  symptoms  of  irritation,  hut  died  seven  weeks  afterwards, 
frcmi  pure  exhaustion,  becoming  greatly  emaciated  before  her  death. 
The  alkali  had  prol>ably  destroyed  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  and  >iad  tlius  impaired  digestion. 

Apptnranrcs  after  death. — In  recent  eases  there  are  marks  of  the 
local  action  of  the  jKiison  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month, 
throat,  and  gullet.  Tliis  meml>rane  has  been  found  softened,  de- 
taclied,  and  iiitiamed  in  patches  of  a  deep  chocolate  color,  sometimes 
almost  black.  A  similar  appearance  has  been  met  with  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  The  stomach  has 
had  its  mucous  surface  destroyed  in  patches,  and  there  has  been 
partial  inflammation.  In  one  instance,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
soda,  I  found  it  puckered  and  blackened.  The  qimniiiy  of  these 
alkaline  poisons  required  to  destmy  life  is  unknown.  The  fatal 
etlbcts  depend  rather  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid^ 
than  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  alkali  present. 

Chemiral  aiiali/sis. — -Solutions  of  Potash  a^td  Soda  have  a  strongly 
alkaline  reaction;  they  are  distinguished  iVom  those  of  their  re- 
spective carbonates  by  giving  brown  pre- 
cipitates with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. The  Carbonates,  on  the  other  hand, 
yield  a  whitisli-yellow  preeiiiitate.  Pot- 
ash is  known  from  8oda  bj^  the  tbllowing 
characters :  1.  Its  solution,  when  not  too 
much  diluted  with  water,  is  preci[>itated 
of  a  canary -yellow  color  by  perch  loride 
of  platinum.  2.  It  is  precipitated  iu 
granular  white  crystals,  on  adding  the 
alkaline  liquid  gradually  to  a  strong 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  containing  a 
small  (piantity  of  alcohol,  and  ocea- 
Bionally  stiiTing  the  mixture.  Soda  is 
not  precipitated  by  either  of  these  tests, 
which  will  serve  equally  to  distinguish  the  salts  of  potash  from  those 
of  soda,  if  we  except  the  acid  oxalate  ami  acid  tartmte  of  potash  : 
these,  frctm  being  but  little  soluble  in  water,  are  not  precipitated. 
3.  If  we  neutralize  the  two  alkalies  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  crys- 
tallize the  liquid  on  a  slip  of  glass, — should  the  alkali  be  potash, 
the  crystals  will  have  tlie  form  of  long  slender  tluted  prims  ;  if  soda, 
of  rlinnd>ic  plates.  (Fi^.  3.)  4.  Potash  and  its  saUs  are  known 
by  their  giving  a  redd isli- violet  color,  while  soda  and  its  salts  give 
a  bright  yellow  color  to  the  colorless  flame  of  alcohol. 

In  Hfjuids  coTftahiing  orgaine  ywMer. — Such  liquids  are  frothy ; 
they  possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  jieculiar  alkaline  odor,  and  are 
eoapy  to  the  feeh  The  organic  liquid  may  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
iiesBj  tlicu  heated  in  a  capsule  to  char  the  animal  and  vegetable 
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matter,  and  the  alkali  will  be  recovered  from  it  in  a  state  of  car- 
bonate, by  digesting  the  residuary  ash  in  distilled  water. 

Ammonia.    Spirit  op  Hartshorn. 

The  vapor  of  strong  ammonia  is  poisonous.  It  may  destroy  life 
by  {MToducing  violent  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  lungs 
and  ftir-passages.  It  is  often  injudiciously  employed  to  rouse  per- 
S0D8  from  a  fit.  A  case  is  on  record  of  an  epileptic  having  died 
Qoder  all  the  symptoms  of  croup,  two  days  after  the  application  of 
strong  ammonia  to  the  nostrils.  This  had  been  employed  to  rouse 
him  from  a  fit.  A  singular  case  of  recovery  from  the  poisonous 
effects  of  this  vapor,  by  I)r.  Sanchard,  is  reported  in  the  "Annales 
d'Hygifene"  (Janvier,  1841).  A  case  of  poisoning  by  the  vapor 
breatned  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  from  liquefied  ammonia  is 
reported  (Hiezmann's  ''  Jahresbericht  Toxicologic,"  1872,  p.  470). 
The  eifeots  were  chiefly  manifested  in  the  lungs,  and  many  days 
elapsed  before  recovery  took  place. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — The  strong  solution  of  ammonia  pro- 
daces  symptoms  similar  to  those  described  iu  speaking  of  potash, 
but  as  it  is  much  more  irritating,  it  produces  a  choking  sensation, 
followed  by  intense  heat  and  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet  and 
stomach. 

Serious  injury  to  the  organs  of  respiration  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  action  of  this  poison.  A  gentleman  liable  to  attacks  of 
fainting  died  in  three  days,  after  swallowing  a  quantity  of  a  liquid 
administered  to  him  by  his  son.  This  liquid,  which  was  at  the 
time  believed  to  be  sal  volatile,  was,  in  fact,  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia.  The  deceased  complained  immediately  of  a  sensation 
of  choking  and  strangling  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Symptoms  of 
difficulty  of  breathing  set  in,  with  other  signs  of  irritation  in  the 
throat  and  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  was  corroded  and  dissolved,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
liquid  had  caused  great  local  irritation.  The  difliculty  of  breath- 
ing was  such  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  an  operation  must  be  resorted  to.  The  state  of  the 
j*tient,  however,  precluded  its  performance,  and  he  died  on  the 
third  day. 

On  inspections^  the  viscera  presented  strong  marks  of  corrosion. 
The  covering  of  the  tongue  was  softened,  and  had  peeled  oft';  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  softened  and  covered  with 
layers  of  false  membrane,  the  result  of  inflammation;  and  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  were  completely  obstructed  by  casts  or  cylin- 
dtfR  of  this  membrane.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was 
!«*ftened,and  at  the  lower  part,  near  its  junction  with  the  stomach, 
the  tube  was  completely  dissolved  and  destroyed.  There  was  an 
aperture  in  the  stomach  in  its  anterior  wall,  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter ;  the  edges  were  soft,  mgged,  and  blackened,  pre- 
^Dtiug  an  appearance  of  solution.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
had  escaped.  On  the  inside,  the  vessels  were  injected  with  dark- 
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colored  blood,  and  there  were  numerous  email  etfusions  of  blood  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  mucous  nienil;»raiie.  Tlie  coats  were  tliitmed 
and  softened  at  the  seat  of  the  aperture.  The  blackened  and  con- 
gested appearance  of  the  lining  nienihrane  somewhat  resembled 
that  wiiieh  is  seen  in  poisoning  by  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid.  The 
njucjjus  matter  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  was  feebly  acid.  No 
poison  of  any  kind  was  fouiid  in  the  layer  of  mucus  or  in  the 
coals.  There  was  not  in  any  part  the  slightest  trace  of  ammonia, 
the  poison  which  had  caus^ed  the  miseljief.  Tlie  deceased  had  lived 
tlireedays;  remedies  had  l>een  used ^  and  every  trace  of  ammonia 
had  diha]»peai\Hh  The  iinniediate  cause  of  death  was  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  air-tubes,  as  a  result  of  iiitlamoiation,  caused  by  the 
local  irritant  action  of  the  liquid;  it  Avas  quite  obvious  that  a 
quantity  had  entered  the  windpipe.  The  perforation  of  the  stomach 
bad  protnd>ly  taken  place  shortly  before  death,  or  there  would  have 
been  marks  of  peritonitis.  The  injury  to  the  stomach  and  gullet 
would  have  been  siiflicient  to  cause  death,  even  fiujJi*osing  that  the 
liquid  had  not  jjcuetrated  into  the  lungs. 

Carbovaie  of  artimonia. — The  concentratctl  solution  of  tliis  salt 
(sal  volatile)  ia  probably  more  active  as  a  f»oisoii  than  is  commonly 
sujujosed.  A  man  in  a  tit  of  passion,  swallowed  about  five 
tluidraehnm  of* a  solution  of  sal  volatile.  In  ten  minutes,  he  was 
seized  with  stupor  and  inseiisihilitv  ;  hot  u]ion  tbe  application  of 
stimulant  remedies  be  recovered.  lie  suflered  for  some  time  after- 
wards, from  severe  irritation  about  the  throat  and  gullet* 

A  female^  a^t,  19,  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  was  made 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  hartshorn.  81  le  Ixdt  a  severe  pain  in  tlie 
Btomacli  immediately,  and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  she  vomited 
some  blood.  This  vomiting  of  blood  continued  for  several  days* 
These  symptoms  were  followed  by  great  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  constant  rejection  of  food.  Thtre  was  t)bstinate  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  with  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  She  died 
in  about  three  uionths  from  tlie  time  at  which  she  had  swallowed 
the  alkaline  ]H:>isou.  On  insjiection,  the  gullet  was  found  healthy; 
the  orifice,  at  its  junction  wilh  the  stomach,  was  slightly  contracted. 
The  intestinal  opening  (pylorus)  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a 
crowquill,  and  the  coats  were  thickened.  On  the  jiosterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  there  was  a  dense  cicatrix  of  the  size  of  half  a  crown, 
and  from  this  point  fibrous  bands  ramified  in  varitnis  directions. 
Tlie  duodenum  and  otlicr  parts  of  tlie  intestinal  canal  were  healthy. 
(*^Med.  Times  and  Gazette,^'  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  554.) 

Ciicjnical  imabM^\ — Ammonia  is  distinguished  from  potash  and 
soda  by  its  pungent  odor  and  entire  volatility.  The  carbonate  fjf 
ammonia  may  he  known  i'rom  otber  salts  by  its  alkaline  reaction, 
its  odor,  and  its  volutility  as  a  solid,  and  from  pure  ammonia  by  its 
etferveseing  on  the  additioji  of  an  acid. 

Nitrate  of  Potasu,    Nitre.    Saltpetbe. 

There  apjveai-s  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  action  of  this  salt, 
both  as  to  the  symptoms  and  the  fatal  etiecta  on  the  body.     Mr. 
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Fuller,  of  Oswestry,  communicated  to  me  a  case  which  proved  fatal 
in  December,  1863.  A  man  swallowed  an  ounce  of  nitre,  mixed 
with  water,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  produced  vomiting  with  severe  pain,  but  no  purging. 
There  was  colaness  of  the  surface  and  lividity  of  the  face.  Death 
took  place  in  three  honrs.  On  inspection,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed,  especially  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  greater  curvature,  where  for  several  inches  it  resembled 
scarlet  cloth.  The  pylorus  and  duodenum  were  of  a  deep  crimson 
color.  The  peritoneal  surface  was  very  vascular,  especially  over  the 
stomach,  the  vessels  having  a  vermilion  red  color,  as  if  they  had 
been  injected.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  healthy,  the  blood  was 
fluid  and  more  florid  than  natural.  The  other  organs  presented  no 
QQQSoal  appearance.  No  analysis  was  made  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  but  that  the  nitre  was  the  cause  of  death  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  accordingly  at  the  cor- 
oner's inquest. 

Analysis. — For  the  chemical  properties  and  method  of  detecting 
tbis  salt,  see  page  117. 

Sulphate  op  Potash. 

Symptoins  and  appearances, — The  question  whether  this  should 
be  regarded  as  an  irritant  j)oi8onous  salt  or  not,  was  much  debated 
among  members  of  the  profession,  in  reference  to  a  case  which  was 
trie<i  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  October,  1843.  (The  Queen 
V.  Hai/nes.)  The  accused  had  given  to  the  deceased,  the  night 
More  her  death,  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potash,  dissolved  in 
water;  and  it  was  alleged  that  a  fortnight  previously  to  this,  she 
Lad  taken  in  divided  doses,  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the 
salt.  The  woman  thought  that  she  was  pregnant,  but  this  was 
disproved  by  an  examination  of  the  body ;  and  it  was  charged  that 
the  prisoner  had  given  her  the  salt  with  the  intention  of  causing  a 
miacarria^e.  After  the  last  dose,  she  was  seized  with  sickness,  andi 
died  within  a  very  short  time.  The  stomach  was  found  empty,, 
but  highly  inflamed ;  and  there  was  blood  eftused  on  the  brain.. 
One  m^ical  witness  referred  death  to  the  action  of  the  sulphate 
a.>  an  irritant  poison ;  the  other  to  apoplexy,  as  an  indirect  result 
of  the  violent  vomiting  caused  by  it.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
ot  the  charge  of  murder,  but  subsequently  found  guilty  of  admin* 
i^tering  the  substance  with  intent  to  procure  abortion.  Both  of 
tLe  witnesses  admitted  that,  in  small  doses,  the  salt  was  innocent;. 
l»ut  that  in  the  dose  of  twoounces,  it  might  produce  dangerous eftects. 
Nrventl  other  fatal  cases  are  recorded.  (See  "Ann.  d'Hygi^ne,'' 
Avril,  1842.) 

According  to  Mr.  Mowbray  ("  Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  83,  p.  54),. 
-ilpbate  of  iK)tash  is  much  employed  in  France  as  a  popular  abor- 
tive. He  quotes  several  instances  in  which,  in  large  doses,  it  pro- 
'l'i'\nl  severe  symptoms,  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  and. 
treu  death.  In  one  case,  two  drachms  acted  powerfully;  and  in 
iiiotJjer  that  fell  under  his  own  observation,  four  drachms  of  the 
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salt  aclminiBtered  to  a  la<lj  after  her  confinement,  had  all  the  effects 
of  an  irntant  poiBon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  simple  purs^ative  salts  may, 
under  certain  circiirastanees,  and  when  given  in  hirge  doses,  destroy 
life.  A  case  is  elsewhere  related,  in  wliich  sulphate  of  magnesia 
caused  death,  and  gave  rise  to  a  criminal  charge  in  this  cotnitry. 
(On  Poisons/'  2d  ed.  ju  4.)  It  is  said  tliat  yulj>hate  of  potash  has 
in  some  eases  caused  vomitinj;  and  otlier  t^i  rloas  symptoms,  from 
its  eojitaining  as  impurity  eul jduite  of  zinc.  This,  if  present,  would 
he  easily  discovered  by  the  aiJicopriate  tests. 

A  more  serious  impurity  has  been  hvtely  detected  hy  Mr*  Bussy, 
namely  tlie  ai-seiiiatii  of  potash*  lie  found  this  poison  in  a  i^ample 
of  gul|tlmte,  supplied  hy  a  wholesale  house  in  Paris.  ('*Pharm. 
Journ/'  May,  1872,  p,  954.)  This  impurit}*  may  he  derived  from 
arsenical  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  manufacture.  It  would  he 
proper  to  test  for  arsenic  any  sample  of  sulpliate  which  has  caused 
irritation,  (See  Arsenic.)  Arsenic  njay  thus  find  its  way  into  all 
medicines  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  is  used,  t%^;,  the  compound 
coloeyiith  jiill  and  the  compound  powder  of  ipecaeuanha, 

?5ylphiite  of  potash  may  be  easily  i<lentified.  It  is  in  hard  dry 
crystals,  sohible  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution  in  wliich 
potasli  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  discovered  by  the  ajipropriate 
tests. 

Salts  op  Baryta. 

Cfdoride  of  barium,  St/mptoms,~A  woman,  a?t.  23,  took  by  mis- 
take for  Epsom  salts  less  than  a  teaspooiifnl  (100  grains)  of  the 
chloride.  This  wae  at  12.30,  1st  October,  18581  In  half  an  hour 
there  wae  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness,  with  sharp  burning  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Vomiting  and  purging  set  in  violently, 
the  purging  being  attended  with  straining.  An  hour  and  a  Ijalf 
after  she  had  taken  the  j^oison,  the  following  symptoms  were  ob- 
served by  Mn  Walsh.  Face  pale  and  anxious,  eyes  deeply  sunk, 
surfaee  cold,  heart's  action  feeble,  [nilse  scarcely  perceptible,  tongue 
natoral  and  warm,  loss  of  muscular  power,  sensation  and  intelli- 
gence not  fiflected,  pupils  natnrab  Fluids  taken  w^ere  instantly 
rejected  %vith  a  ropy  mucus.  There  was  pain  in  the  stomach,  sing- 
ing in  the  ears,  twitching  of  the  face,  and  twisting  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  At  9  P.  il.  tlie  symptoms  bad  abated,  but  at  2  A.  M.  (/.  l\  in 
about  tburteen  hours)  tlie  purging  bad  returned,  and  tbe  sj^mptoms 
were  much  worse.  There  was  a  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power. 
The  breathing  was  slow  and  labored,  and  indicated  effusion  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  but  the  woman  was  sensible.  Soon  after  3  A.  M. 
she  was  convulsed,  and  these  convulsions  continued  in  paroxysms 
for  two  hours,  when  slie  died,  seventeen  hours  after  taking  the 
poison.  During  the  fits  she  ha<l  several  watery  evacuations,  and 
consciousness  was  lost  There  was  no  post-mortem  examination. 
C^ancet,"  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  211.) 

The  Carbonate  of  baryta  is  said  to  have  destroyed  life  in  two 
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cases,  in  each  of  which  only  one  drachm  was  taken ;  but  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Wilson,  shows  that  this  compound 
is  not  8o  poisonous  as  the  chloride.  A  young  woman  swallowed 
half  a  teacupful  of  the  powdered  carbonate,  mixed  with  water,  at  a 
time  when  she  had  been  fasting  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  no 
particular  taste.  In  two  hours,  she  experienced  dimness  of  sight, 
doable  vision,  ringing  in  the  ears,  pain  in  the  head,  and  throbbing 
in  the  temples,  with  a  sensation  of  distension  and  weight  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  There  was  also  palpitation  of  the  heart.  After  a 
time  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  legs  and  knees,  and  cramps  in 
the  calves.  She  vomited  twice  a  fluid  like  chalk  and  water.  The 
skin  was  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  frequent,  full,  and  hard.  The 
symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  she  recovered,  although  the  pain 
in  the  head  and  stomach  continued  for  a  longtime.  ('^Med.  Gaz." 
xiv.  448.)    The  carbonate  is  used  as  a  poison  for  rats  and  mice. 

Analysis. — Chloride  of  bdrium  crystallizes  in  plates :  it  is  soluble 
in  water.  1.  The  solution  yields  an  insoluble  white  precipitate 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphate.  This  precipitate  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  2.  The  powdered  salt,  burnt  on 
platinum  wire  in  a  smokeless  flame,  imparts  to  it  a  greenish-yellow 
color.  3.  Chlorine  may  be  detected  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  is  a  white  insoluble  powder.  It  is  entirely 
dissolved  with  eftervescence  (carbonic  acid)  by  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid.  On  evaporation,  it  yields  crystalline  plates  of  the  chloride  of 
l»arium,  which  may  be  tested  by  the  processes  above  mentioned. 
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PHOSPHORUS. —  SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES. —  CHRONIC  POISONING. — 
FATAL  DOSE. CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  —  RED  OR  ALLOTROPIC  PHOS- 
PHORUS. 

Phosphorus  is  not  often  used  in  attempts  at  murder.  The  smell 
and  taste  as  well  as  luminosity  commonly  reveal  its  presence.  At 
the  Norwich  Autumn  Assizes,  1871  {Reg.  v.  Fisher\  a  girl  of 
eighteen  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  a  family.  She  put 
a  vermin  compound  containing  phosphorus  into  a  teapot  containing 
tt*a.  When  hot  water  was  poured  on  it,  the  smell  at  once  led  to 
suspicion.  Phosphorus  was  found  in  it,  taken  from  a  pot  care- 
lessly left  alx>at  the  house.  The  girl  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Tlie  late  Professor  Casper  of  Berlin, 
de*c'rilx*s  a  case  in  which  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  poisoned 
lV»oil  le*l  to  u  suspicion  of  poisoning  with  phosphorus,  and  this  was 
itulh^.ijuently  proved.  A  woman  put  a  prei)aration  of  phosphorus 
into  some  soup,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband,     lie  ate  it  in  a  dark 
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room  ill  the  presence  of  some  frieuds^  and  they  noticed  that  tlio 
liquid  as  he  stirred  it  was  luiiiiiious,  (Vierte]jahi*s8ehrift,  July, 
1864.)  In  tliis  wavH  ikm-^oii  may  be  warned  and  a  lite  saved.  (See 
"Ann.  d'llyg.-'  1870,  *1,  208/) 

Symptoms, — rhosjilioruH  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  hnt  its  opera- 
tion is  attended  with  some  uneertaitity,  aceording  to  the  state  in 
which  it  is  taken.  The  symptoms  are  frequently  slow  In  appearing; 
it  is  only  after  some  hours,  and  sonietimes  even  one  or  two  day^, 
that  signs  of  irritation  with  eonvulsions  and  spasms  appear;  hut 
when  these  onee  come  cm,  the  case  jirocueds  rapidly  to  a  fatal 
ternjination.  In  the  lirst  instance  the  patient  experiences  a  disa- 
greeable taste  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  i»ecnliar  to  this 
poison.  An  alliaceous  or  garlic  odor  rnay  be  perceived  in  the 
breath,  Tliere  is  sm  acrid  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  w*ith 
intense  thirst,  nausea,  severe  pain  and  heat,  with  tenderness  and  a 
pricking  sensation  in  the  stomach,  i'oUowcd  by  distension  of  the 
ubdoinen  and  frequent  vomiting.  The  vomited  matters  are  blacky 
or  of  a  dark  green  or  cottee-ground  color,  and  have  the  odor  of 
garlic:  white  vapors  nuiy  be  seen  to  jjroceed  from  them, and  in  the 
dark  they  may  even  ai>i>ear  phosjili orescent.  Purging  has  been 
noticed  among  the  symptoms,  and  tlie  motions  have  l)een  observed 
to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and 
scarcely  perceptible.  There  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
eoldneea  of  the  skin  w^ith  other  symptoms  of  collapse.  The  patient 
may  die  quietly  in  a  comatose  state,  or  be  convulsed  before  death. 
Jaundice  has  been  observed  among  the  symptoms. 

A  woman,  let.  20,  swallowed  a  decoction  of  hi cifer- matches  in 
coffee.  In  an  hour  an  emetic  was  given  to  her,  and  she  vomited 
half  a  i>int  of  clear  glairy  fluid,  having  the  smell  of  phos[>horus, 
and  containing  particles  of  blue  coloring  matter  (Prussian  blue) 
derived  from  the  matches.  8he  had  no  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
no  purging.  In  four  days  she  apjac^ared  to  have  recovered;  but 
about  tliis  time  there  was  lileeding  from  the  nose;  she  was  Jaun- 
diced, and  blood  appenred  in  the  matter  vtvmited.  Febrile  symi>- 
toms  set  in  with  ]iur[nn-a,  and  she  died  in  about  a  week  after  taking 
the  poison.  (^^  Ed,  Monthly  Journal,"  Oct.  1800,}  On  April  20, 
1861,  a  girl  swallowed  a  quantity  of  iihosj)liorus  paste,  When  seen 
soon  afterwards  by  Mr,  Parsons  of  Ijridgewater,  her  lips  as  w^ell  as 
parts  of  her  dress  were  smeared  with  this  sulisfance,  and  there  w^as 
a  stront^:  odcu'  of  phosphorus  in  her  breath.  Her  countenance  was 
tninquil :  tier  jiulse  regular:  there  was  no  sickness  or  tiausea,  and 
she  complained  of  nothing  but  alight  thimt*  Her  symptoms  were 
80  slight  that  they  excited  no  suspicion  that  the  girl  had  swallow^ed 
the  ]:K)ison.  She  passed  a  restless  night,  and  the  next  day  she  com- 
plained of  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  of  a  slight  sensation 
of  nausea  and  retelling.  Tiiere  was  no  pain  or  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  stomaeh,  the  pulse  was  regular  hut  weak.  On  the 
22d  she  dressed  herself  and  was  able  to  walk  about  the  ward :  she 
left  the  hos]ntal  and  went  home,  having  walked  a  mile:  she  had 
her  tea  as  usual  at  niglitj  and  went  to  bctl.     On  the  following  day^ 
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the  23d,  she  complained  of  pain  in  her  bowels,  with  sickness  and 
purging.  These  symptoms  became  worse.  On  the  25th  there  was 
pain  in  the  bowels,  which  were  tender  on  pressure  and  slightly 
tympanitic.  The  pulse  was  intermittent,  and  the  girl  was  fast 
sinking.  She  died  on  the  26th,  having  survived  the  effects  of  the 
poison  nearly  a  week,  and  no  well-marked  symptoms  having  set  in 
until  the  fifth  day.  An  inspection  of  the  body  was  not  permitted, 
and  the  only  fact  observed  after  death  was  a  tendency  to  rapid 
putrefaction.  The  whole  of  the  body  became  speedily  livid,  and 
the  finger-nails  were  blue — a  condition  noticed  by  a  witness  to  have 
existed  before  death.  (For  other  cases,  see  "  Ann.  d'Hyg."  1869, 
2,397.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  reference  to  the  delav  in  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms,  their  slightness  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  time 
at  which  death  occurred,  this  case  is  similar  to  the  one  previously 
related.  If  it  were  not  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  circum- 
stantial evidence,  these  cases  might  easily  throw  a  practitioner  off 
his  guard  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Chronic  poisoning. — Chronic  poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  accom- 
panieil  by  nauseous  eructation,  frequent  vomiting,  a  se^nse  of  heat 
in  the  stomach,  purging,  straining,  pains  in  the  joints,  wasting, 
hectic  fever,  and  disease  of  the  stomach,  under  which  the  patient 
slowly  sinks.  Some  interest  is  attached  to  the  chronic  form  of 
jjoisoning  by  phosphorus  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Strohl  and 
others,  on  the  effects  of  the  vapor  upon  persons  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  phosphorus  or  lucifer  matches.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  such  persons  have  suffered  from  necrosis  of  the  jaw,  carious 
teeth,  and  abscesses.  There  has  been  also  great  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  bronchitis  has  frequently  shown  itself 
among  them.     (See  "  On  Poisons,"  2d  edit.  p.  345.) 

Appearances. — Among  the  appearances  produced  by  phosphorus 
are  marks  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tine:?. The  stomach  has  been  found  much  contracted,  and  its 
mucous  membrane  inflamed,  occasionally  softened  and  presenting 
purple  or  violet-colored  spots.  Mr.  Worbe  found  the  stomach  per- 
forated in  three  places  in  a  dog  which  had  been  poisoned  by  a  solu- 
tion of  phosphorus  in  oil.  In  one  fatal  case  the  body  was  found  in 
a  state  of  great  muscular  rigidity.  The  membranes  of  the  bmin 
were  congested,  and  there  was  serious  ettusion  between  them.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  also  congested.  The  heart  was  flaccid 
and  nearly  em[>ty.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  gullet 
and  small  intestines  was  very  red,  and  there  were  patches  in  which 
the  membrane  was  destroyed.  When  the  stomach  wiis  opened,  a 
white  vapor  escaped,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  phosphorus. 
This  orjran  containeil  a  tablespoonful  of  a  viscid  greenish  matter, 
from  which  particles  of  phosphorus  with  some  Prussian  blue  (used 
as  a  coloring  for  the  j)hosphorus  paste),  subsided  on  standing. 
C* Lancet,"  June  13,  1857,  p.  600.)  The  mucous  membrane  has 
been  found  raised  in  small  bladders  or  vesications,  but  this  appear- 
ance was  probably  owing  to  putrefaction,  as  the  body  was  not 
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examined  until  twenty4!»rce  clays  after  diMitlu  Sehoeluirdt  de- 
Bcrilies  the  blooil  as  dark  and  fluid,  and  it  dooH  not  beeonio  red  on 
exposnre  to  tiie  air.  Eeelijmose^  ai*e  sometimes  found  on  the  skin 
nnd  on  tlie  snrlaees  of  various  orgiitifl,  ("  Brit.  t\nd  For.  Med,  Rev." 
1857,  vol.  19,  ij.  506.  "  Jonnud  th  Cliimie  Medieale/'  1857,  p.  84.) 
Among  tVie  appearances  met  with  in  the  acute  tbrin  of  poisoning  i 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  voluntary  muscles  as  well  as  of  thi 
liver,  heart  and  kidneys.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Di 
Moore,  "Dnhlin  Medical  Press/*  Nov,  15,  1865.) 

The  viscera,  and  even  the  flesh  of  animals  recenth^  p»oisoned  by 
phosphorus,  have  the  peculiar  odor  of  tins  Buhstaiice,,  and  they  are 
frequently  luminous  in  tlie  dark.     (Galtier,  *' Tuxieologie,''  vol.  1,     i 
p,  184.)     Mr,  Clowes  informed  me,  that  in  examining  some  fowl^H 
which  had  been  poisoned  with  phos]*horus,  he  was  struck  with  th^^ 
strong  odor  of  this  substance  on  opening  the  gizzards,  and  with  the 
ap]>carance  of  a  fine  wdiite  fume,  which  was  luminous  when  ob- 
served in  a  dark  room.     In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  while 
taking  phospliorns  medicinally,  it  was  remarked  that  the  whole  of 
the  viscera  were  luminous,— thus  indicating  the  universiU  ditfusioa^ 
of  this  poison  by  absorption,     (Cas{>er's  "  Wocheudchrift,"  21  ati<|H 
28  Feb.  1846,115,135.)  ^ 

Fatal  Jose. — Thnt  phos]ihorus  is  a  powerful  poison,  is  proved  by 
two  cases  q noted  by  Sir  K.  Christ ison.  In  one^  death  was  caused 
l)y  a  grain  and  a  half  in  twelve  ihiys;  in  the  other,  by  two  grains 
in  about  eight  days.  It  iias  been  supposed  to  ojienite  as  a  ix)isbn 
oidy  by  becoming  converted  into  phosjdiorous  acid  ;  but  altliough 
this  conversion  takes  place,  it  is  pro!»al>le  that  pliospborus  passes 
directly  into  the  blood,  since  the  orine  voided  during  life  has  been 
observed  to  he  luminous:  hence  it  is  itself  ]»robably  a  blood-poison. 

Period  iff,  whtch  (hath  lakts  pl(fre. — This  has  varied  greatly,  in  the 
cases  hitherto  observed,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week.  In  a  case 
related  by  Orfila,  death  took  place  in  four  hours.  In  another  also 
related  by  hitn,  death  occurred  only  after  seventeen  days.  I^i^^H 
liahersbon  quotes  a  case  which  is  said  to  have  i>roved  tatal  in  hall| 
an  hour,  (''  Med.  Gliir.  Trans."  18t37,  vol,  50.)  This  is  the  shortest 
jieriod  recorded.  In  general,  several  days  elapse  befoiv  a  fatal 
result  occurs,  and  during  this  time  the  patient  undergoes  much 
suffering.  This  was  observed  in  a  J'oung  woman  who  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  phosphorus-paste  intended  for  poisotiing  rats.  8be  did 
not  die  until  the  lifth  day.  ('' Journal  de  Cliimie  Med.''  1845,  p* 
508.)  In  two  cases  of  acute  poisoning  with  plios]iborUfi  connouni- 
cated  to  me  by  tlie  late  Dr.  'W.  I>.  Moore,  one  proved  fatal  in 
seventy-two,  and  the  other  in  eighty-eight  boors.  The  symptoms 
and  apj>eamnce5  were  similar  to  those  already  described.  Fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  wiis  es[»ecially  nnirketL 
<;^^The  Medical  Press/'  Kov,  15,  1865,  p.  484.)  In  a  ciise  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Anderson,  a  child  aged  one  year  and  eight  months 
had  sucked  the  hear  Is  off  about  twenty  |)ho8pborus-jnafches  before 
it  was  detected,  No  symptoms  a]>[ieared  until  the  second  dnytU 
when  the  child  was  drowsy  and  slept  for  twenty  liours.     Castor  oi^| 
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and  oil  of  turpentine  were  given.  On  the  fourth  day,  it  vomited ; 
the  skin  was  not,  tongue  dry,  there  was  great  thirst  with  a  quick 
pulse  and  cold  extremities.  On  the  sixth  day,  there  was  much 
vomiting  of  a  matter  like  coffee-grounds  (altered  hlQod).  There 
was  great  pain  in  the  stomach ;  the  child  became  unconscious,  and 
gradually  sunk,  dying  on  the  seventh  day  after  taking  the  poison. 
There  was  no  purging,  but  the  motions  were  passed  involuntarily, 
containing  coagulated  blood.  An  alliaceous  odor  was  perceived  in 
the  breath  dunng  the  pn>gress  of  the  case,  and  the  hody  had  a 
yellowish  (ictericjtint.  There  was  no  odor  of  phosphorus  noticed 
on  post-mortem  inspection,  nor  were  the  viscera  luminous  in  the 
dark.  Phosphorus  could  not  be  detected  by  Mitscherlich's  pro- 
cess.   ("  Lancet,"  1871-2, 189.) 

Chemical  analysis. — Phosphorus  is  a  solid,  of  waxy  consistency, 
having  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste  resembling  garlic.  It  is  the  odor 
and  taste  which  prevent  it  from  being  criminally  employed  as  a 
poison,  and  render  it  easy  of  detection  in  articles  of  food.  It 
evolves  a  white  vapor  in  daylight,  and  a  faint  bluish  luminosity  in 
the  dark.  It  melts  and  takes  fire  at  a  temperature  of  113°,  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  and  producing  thick  white  acid 
vapors  by  combustion.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  although  water 
in  which  it  has  been  kept  acquires  ix)isonou8  properties  by  reason 
of  the  phosphorous  acid  formed.  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform  and  the  oils.  Its  most  perfect  solvent  is  the  sulphide 
of  carbon. 

Organir  mixtures. — The  smell  which  phosphorus  imparts  to  solids 
and  lirjuids  is  remarkably  characteristic.  When  it  has  been  taken 
in  a  solid  form,  the  particles  may  be  separated  as  a  sediment,  by 
wasliing  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  water.  These  may  be 
nielteil  under  water  into  one  mass,  either  by  plunging  the  tube 
containing  them  into  hot  water,  or  by  pouring  hot  water  upon 
them  in  a  glass.  If  a  portion  of  the  organic  liquid  is  exposed  in 
the  dark,  the  j)articles  of  j)ho8phorus  will  be  easily  recognized  by 
their  luminosity,  as  well  as  by  their  combustion  when  the  surface 
on  which  the  material  is  spread  is  heated.  Owing  to  its  great  solu- 
I'ility  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  phosphorus  may  be  separated  from 
many  organic  matters  by  digestion  with  this  liquid.  It  is  thus 
l»rofured  from  flour  and  pho8phorus-i)aste,  or  from  the  residue  of 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  after  washing  and  decantation.  On 
the  iijH>ntane<>us  evaporation  of  the  sulphide,  decanted  from  the 
oriraiiic  liquid  or  solid,  the  j^liosphorus  may  be  procured  in  small 
L'lohules  or  beads.  These  are  ignited  when  touched  with  a  hot  wire, 
and  burn  with  the  bright  flame  of  phosphorus. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  is  in  too  small 
qaantity  to  be  dissolved  out  of  the  material  by  sulphide  of  carbon, 
its  prt-sence  may  Ije  indicated  by  distilling  the  liquid  containing  it 
in  the  dark — the  boiling  i>oint  being  raised  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric aci^l.  The  vai)or  apiyears  luminous  as  it  is  condensed  in  the 
srlass  eondensing-tulie.  ISo  delicate  is  the  process  of  distillation, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Mitscherlich,  that  in  one  exiKjriment 
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with  the  head  of  a  single  lucifer-raatch  the  lumuiositj  api>eare<l  for 
half  an  hour  in  the  condensing-tuho.  The  most  aht^olute  darkness 
is  required  for  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

[It  should  he  remembered  that  tlie  pre^eiice  of  the  vapor  of  alco- 
hol, cldoroform,  etc.  (sahstaneef*  in  wliieli  the  viscera  of  the  l)odj 
may  have  been  preserved),  may  entirely  prevent  the  luminosity  in 
the  above  experiment. — R-] 

If  the  i>erson  has  survived  several  days,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
free  phosphorus  will  be  found  in  the  stomach  or  eontenls.  None 
was  found  in  the  stomach  contents  or  fatty  liver  of  the  ^irl  on  the 
sixth  liay  (page  134),  hut  the  (listillation  ]>roecHs  sncceeded  witli  the 
broken  topof  the  pot  which  had  held  the  phosphorus-paste,  although 
this  was  empty  and  had  been  tlu'own  into  a  tub  of  water.  In  Dr. 
riabershon's  cuse  of  tleath  on  the  fifth  day,  none  was  found  by  Dr. 
Stevenson  in  the  stomach  or  contents.  The  jJiospborus  in  these 
cases  IS  oxidized  rapi<lly,  and  thus,  like  other  poisons,  it  may  disap- 
pear from  the  hotjy.  Umler  these  circumstances,  it  may  accord Inic 
to  some  authorities  be  still  discovered  as  phosphoric  acid,  corabine^l 
with  some  base^ — pn>bably  ammonia ;  but  as  the  phosphates  are 
found  in  the  secretions,  winch  are  generally  acid,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  satisfy  an  English  court  tiiat  their  presence  proved 
poisoniui^  hy  phosphorus,  unless  the  symptoms,  appearances  and 
circumstantial  eviileuce  were  so  strong  that  chemical  evidence  waa 
scarcely  necessary. 

The  remarkable  substance,  known  under  the  name  of  allotropie 
phosphorus^  is  not  jM:>ssessed  of  |>oisonoiia  propertiei?.  Tliis  fact,  long 
since  announced  hy  Liehi*^  (**  Letters  on  Chemistry,'*  105),  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  exixuinient.  It  has  been  given  to  animals  iti 
doses  of  thirty  grains  witliout  causing  symptoms  of  poisoning.  In 
October,  1860,  a  woman,  a?t.  20,  swallowed  the  composition  scraped 
from  a  number  of  lueifer  matches  made  with  allotropie  phosphorus. 
She  enftered  no  inconvenience.  She  procured  other  matches  of 
common  phosphorus,  took  a  decoction  of  them  in  coii'ee,  and  died 
from  tlie  eliects. 

Anffh/.>iis. — Allotropie  ]>hosphorus  is  easily  recognized  by  its  i\>d 
color  and  infnsihility.  When  a  mixture  containing  it  is  heati.*d  to 
about  500"^,  it  burns  like  common  phosphorus,  and  yields  similar 
j>rodncts.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  liipiids,  and  by  its  insohibility  in 
sulphide  of  carbon  it  is  distinguishefl  and  separated  from  common 
]>bosj>horu3.  It  has  no  odor  or  tttste,  aud  is  not  luminous  in  the 
dark. 

1  Iodine* 

5'ym/>/om5.— Fmm  exjieriraents  on  animals,  as  well  as  from  obser-J 
vation  of  its  effects  on  man,  iodine  has  a  strong  local  action  as  aa' 
irritant  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  large  doses,  it  occasions  a 
burning  heat  in  the  throat,  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging;  the  vomited  matters  having  the  peculiar  odor  of 
iodine,  and  being  of  a  yellow  color,  except  when  any  larimiceous 
food  has  been  taken,  in  wliich  case  they  arc  blue,  or  even  Idack. 
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The  fecal  matters  may  also  contain  iodine  if  the  poison  has  been 
taken  in  the  solid  state.  Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is  great 
thirst,  with  anxiety,  headache,  giddiness,  trembling  and  convul- 
sive movements  of  the  limbs,  and  fainting ;  these  last  symptoms 
indicating  that  the  poison  lias  become  absorbed.  When  taken  for 
some  time  in  small  doses,  it  gives  rise  to  salivation,  vomiting  and 
purging,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  cramps ;  the  pulse  becomes  small 
and  frequent;  there  is  a  general' wasting  of  the  body;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that,  in  this  form  of  chronic  poisoning,  certain  glands 
are  liable  to  become  affected  and  diminished  by  absorption — the 
breasts  in  the  female,  and  the  testicles  in  the  male.  Iodine  pro- 
duces these  secondary  effects  (iodism),  whether  it  is  taken  inter- 
nally, or  applied  externally. 

Iodine  is  nirely  used  as  a  poison.  In  May,  1864,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  a  woman  to  poison  a  fellow-servant  by  mixing  tincture  of 
iodine  with  food  in  a  plate.  The  remarkable  discoloration  of  the 
£irinaeeou8  food  which  it  produced  led  to  suspicion,  and  prevented 
any  ill  effects  from  following.  Iodine  gives  a  blue,  green,  or  dark 
color  to  most  organic  liquids,  and  imparts  to  them  a  i>eculiar  odor. 
It  stains  the  skm  and  other  orscanic  substances  yellow,  the  color 
being  removed  by  an  alkali.  When  in  strong  solution,  it  is  corro- 
sive, and  destroys  the  parts  which  it  touches ;  in  this  state  it  has 
been  maliciously  employed  for  throwing  on  the  person. 

Appeuraiices  after  death. — As  this  is  an  irritant  as  well  as  a  corro- 
ave  jK)ison,  the  lining^  membrane  of  the  gullet,  stomach  and  intes- 
tines is  found  inflamed  and  excoriated.  In  one  instance,  the  mucous 
membrane  near  the  pylorus  was  corroded,  and  detached  in  a  space 
of  two  or  three  inches. 

Analysis, — The  odor  is  sufficient  to  identify  it.  This  may  be 
conceale<l  by  alkalies  or  alkaline  substance.  When  heated,  it 
sablimes  in  a  purple  vapor.  The  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of 
starch  produces  a  blue  color,  but  many  substances  prevent  this  re- 
action. It  is  very  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  forming  a  rich 
pink  solution.  The  sulphide  has  the  property  of  removing  it  from 
water  and  other  liquids  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  It  may  thus  be 
separateil  for  chemical  examination,  by  decanting  the  watery  liquid 
from  the  sulphide  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  the  iodine  in 
crvstals. 
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White  arsenic,  Arsenious  acid. — ^The  term  White  Arsenic  is 
commonly  applicHi  to  the  arsenions  acid  of^eheinists.  It  is  seen 
uudt^r  tlie  form  of  a  wliite  powder  visibly  erystalliTje  in  a  stroug 
liglit,  or  wlien  vimved  with  a  Ions.  It  is  ako  met  with,  hut  more 
nifcly,  ill  opiique  brittle  masses  resembling;  eiiameL  It  is  called  an 
acid  from  its  power  of  combining  with  alkalies^  but  it  jvossesses  a 
feeble  neid  reaction  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  often  described 
as  having  an  ucfid  i/fsh\  but  this  does  not  ap|je:ir  to  be  correct ;  a 
small  quantity  of  it  has  certainly  no  a]>preeiable  taste,  a  fact  which 
may  be  established  by  direct  experiment,  and  might  be  interred 
from  its  sparing  sxilubility  in  liquids.  It  would  jii*]>ear  from  nu- 
merous cases  on  record,  tlmt  it  has  been  unconsciously  taken  in 
fatal  quantities,  in  all  descriptions  of  food,  without  exciting  the 
least  sensation  cm  the  tongue/  Most  of  tliose  persons  who  have 
been  criminally,  or  accidentally  destmyed  liy  areenie,  Inive  not  l>een 
aware  of  any  taste  in  taking  the  poisoned  substance.  In  cases  in 
wljich  the  powder  has  been  taken  in  large  qnantity,  it  is  il escribed 
as  having  had  a  roughlsh  taste.  Water  bulled  f(»r  an  hour  on  tlie 
fxMson  and  allowed  to  cool,  hold^  dissolved  the  40th  part  of  its 
weight,  or  about  twelve  grains  in  one  ounce.  If  boiled  for  a  shorter 
time,  not  more  than  the  80th  part  will  be  dissolved.  Cold  water 
allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours  on  tlie  poison  does  not  dissolve 
more  than  from  the  lOOOtli  to  theoOOth  jiart  of  its  weight ;  i.  e,  one 
half  graiii  of  arsenic  to  nearly  one  iluiilounce  of  water.  When 
arsenic  in  powder  is  mixed  with  cold  liquids,  a  portion  of  the 
p>owder  tloats  and  adheres  to  tlie  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  appear- 
ance has  sometimes  led  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning. 

Symptoms. — These  will  vary  according  to  tlie  form  and  dose  in 
which  the  poison  has  been  adniinistered,  Tlie  time  at  which  they 
come  on,  is  generally  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  after  the 
poison  has  been  swallowed.  This  is  the  average  period.  I  have 
KJiown  them  to  aititt*ar  in  a  quarter  of  an  liour.  In  all  cases  in 
which  arsenic  enters  the  system  from  without,  as  by  its  aj>plication 
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to  the  skin,  or  to  ulcerated  or  diseased  surfaces,  the  symptoms  are 
rarely  manifested  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  or  even  days. 
The  person  first  experiences  a  feeling  of  sinking  or  faintness,  de- 
pression, nausea,  followed  by  sickness,  with  an  intense  burning  pain 
m  the  region  of  the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure.     The  pain  in 
the  abdomen  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  and  there  is  violent 
vomiting  of  a  brown  turbid  matter,  mixed  with  mucus,  and  some- 
times streaked  with  blood.     These  symptoms  are  followed  by  purg- 
ing, which  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  severe 
cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  les^s.     The  matters  discharged  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  have  haci  in  some  instances  ayellowish  color. 
Id  it  was  supposed,  from  a  partial  conversion  of  the  jwison  of  sul- 
phuret,  but  more  probably  from  an  admixture  of  bile.    The  vomited 
matters  are  in  some  cases  colored  with  blood,  and  the  mixture  of 
blood  with  bile  has  often  given  to  them  a  green  or  brown  color. 
In  other  cases,  they  may  consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  ejected 
in  a  flaky  state  and  having  a  milky-white  appearance,  as  if  from 
admixture  with  the  poison.     The  color  of  the  vomited  matters  may 
be  blue  or  black  whei\4;olored  arsenic  has  been  taken,  or  the  admix- 
ture of  bile  may  render  them  of  a  deep  ^reen  color.     The  vomiting 
is  in  general  violent  and  incessant,  and  is  excited  by  any  liquid  or 
solid  taken  into  the  stomach.     There  is  tenesmus  (straining),  and 
the  discharges  by  the  bowels  are  frequently  tinged  with  blood. 
There  is  a  sense  of  constriction,  with  a  feeling  of  burning  heat  in 
the  throat,  commonly  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  thirst. 
The  pulse  is  small,  very  frequent,  and  irregular  ;  sometimes  wholly 
imperceptible.     The  skin  is  cold  and  clannny  in  the  stage  of  col- 
la|»se;  at  other  times  it  is  very  hot.     The  respiration  is  painful 
from  the  tender  state  of  the  stomach.     Tliere  is  great  restlessness, 
but   before  death,  stupor  sometimes  supervenes,  with   paralysis, 
tetanic  convulsions,  or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities. 
In  one  instance  trismus  (lock-jaw)  appeared  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.     ('*  Orfila,"  vol.  1,  p.  449.)     Although    pain  is  in  general 
among  the  eiirly  and  well-marked  symptoms,  arsenic  appears  in 
some  caries  to  destroy  sensibility.     In  a  case  in  which  the  stomach 
was  found  intensely  inflamed  after  death,  the  patient  complained 
of  no  pain  during  the  time  she  survived. 

[Cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  present  the  greatest  possible  variety 
in  the  character,  combination  and  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Most 
frequently  the  symptoms  are  those  just  described.  In  a  second 
class,  they  are  those  of  collajjse — there  being  extreme  prostration 
of  strength,  a  cold  clammy  skin,  a  frequent,  almost  imperceptible 
pulse,  or  one  as  low  as  thirty  or  forty  beats  in  a  minute.  A  third 
class  is  marked  by  the  patient  falling  into  a  profound  sleep,  which 
terminates  in  a  fatal  coma.  (See  "  Guy  s  Forensic  Medicine,'* 
1868.)— R.] 

Chronic  poisoning. — Should  the  person  recover  from  the  first 
efiects,  and  the  case  be  protracted,  or  should  the  dose  have  been 
t^mall  and  administered  at  intervals,  there  will  be  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctivflB,  with  suffusion  of  the  eyes  and  intolerance  of  light, 
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conditions  wbioli  are,  however,  often  present  among  the  early 
s^-mptoms  ahove  described.  (**  Med.  Times,'*  Aug.  30, 1851,  p.  229.) 
There  is  abr*  irritation  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  vesicular 
<.*ruption,\vlncli  has  been  called  eczema  arsenicale.  Sometimes  this 
has  aseumed  the  tbrm  of  nettle-rash  or  of  the  erniiitinti  attending 
scarlet  fever.  Local  paralysis^  preceded  hy  nnml>nes3  or  tingling 
ill  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  other  symptoms  of  oervons  disorder, 
are  also  common  consequences.  Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  and  skin 
of  the  tongue,  with  the  falling  ott'  of  the  hair,  has  likewise  been 
wdtnesBcd.  (Case  of  the  Tnrners^  1815,  Marshall,  lllL)  Saliva- 
tion has  been  observed  to  follow,  esj>eeially  when  small  doses  of  the 
jx»ison  have  been  gi%^en  for  a  length  of  time.  {"•  Med,  Gaz."  vol, 
16,  p.  790.)  Strangury  and  jnoiidice  have  been  noticed  among  the 
secondary  symjitonis,     (*'  Marshall  on  Arsenic,''  44,  111.) 

Ai-senic  is  not  an  accumulative  poison;  it  ia  t^jmporarily 
de|>ositefl  in  tiic  organs  after  absorption,  but  is  rapidly  eliniinated 
by  tlie  urine;  and  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  if  tlie  person 
survives,  tlie  whole  of  that  which  has  lieen  al>sorbed  may  be 
removed  from  the  body.  Dr.  C.  Maclagan  states  tliat  it  begins  to  J 
pass  out  of  the  body  by  the  urine  as  early  as  three-quartern  of  anfl 
hour  after  it  has  been  taken  {p.  50), 

Appiaranres  oftvr  death. — Tlje  prineii>al  changes  jiroduced  by 
arsenic  are  generally  contined  to  the  stomaeli  and  bowels.  They 
are  commonly  well  marked  in  proportion  to  tbe  largeness  of  the 
dose,  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  i>ei^on  lias  survived  after 
taking  tbe  iwison.  Our  attention  must  be  first  directed  to  the 
stomach.  Arsenic  seems  to  have  a  specific  effect  on  this  organ;  for, 
by  whatever  channel  the  poison  may  iiave  entered  into  the  system, 
whether  through  a  wounded,  diseased,  or  ulcerated  surface,  or  by 
tlie  act  of  swallowing,  the  stomacli  1ms  been  found  inflamed.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  soruetimes  partly  detached  ^ 
aiui  is  covered  witli  a  layer  of  mucus,  mixed  with  blood  or  bilej^| 
and  with  a  thick  white  pasty-lnoking  substance  containing  arsenic. 
It  is  commoidy  found  red  and  inflamed  in  dotted  or  striate*! 
initches,  extending  between  tlie  two  ajiertures ;  the  color,  which  is 
of  a  dull  ur  brownisb-rcd,  hecoTucs  brighter  on  exposure  to  the  air: 
at  otbcr  times  it  is  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  intei^jiersed  with  black- 
looking  lines,  or  patches  of  altered  blood.  The  redness  is  osually 
most  strongly  nuirked  at  the  greater  end ;  in  one  case  it  may  be 
found  spread  over  the  whole  niucoua  surface,  giving  to  it  the  apfiear- 
ance  of  retl  velvet ;  in  anotlier  it  will  be  chictly  seen  on  the  promi- 
nences or  folds  of  the  mcnibnine.  In  one  instance,  the  coats  wer^^| 
thickened  and  of  a  gelatinous  consistency,  without  any  marke(]^H 
inflammatory  redness.  ^H 

The  stomach  lias  been  found  highly  inflamed  in  a  case  wbiciiB 
proved  fatal  in  two  hours.  Thus  it  would  aj^pear  that  intense  inflani«H 
mation  of  the  n*ucous  membrane  may  be  observed  within  a  very^B 
sbuj't  period.  This  organ  usually  contains  a  mucous  liquid  of  9^M 
dark  color  tinged  with  blood.  Tlie  coats  are  sometimes  thickened^B 
in  patches^  being  raised  up  into   a   sort  of  tumor,  with  arseni^^H 
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imbedded  in  them  :  at  other  times  they  have  been  fc 
The  mucous  membrane  is  rarely  found  ulcerated,  and  b. 
rarely  ^ngrenous.  Ulceration  of  the  membrane,  as  the  resuiv 
the  action  of  arsenic,  has  been  found  as  early  as  ten  hours  after  the 
poison  had  been  taken.  Perforation  of  the  coats  is  not  a  common 
result  of  arsenical  poisoning :  there  are  but  few  instances  on  record. 
Various  appearances  are  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  lungs, 
heart,  bram  and  urinary  organs ;  but  they  are  not  so  characteristic 
of  arsenical  poisoning  as  to  admit  of  medico-legal  use  in  enabling 
a  medical  man  to  distinguish  poisoning  from  disease.  It  is  to  the 
stomach  andantestines  that  he  must  look  as  the  basis  of  reliable 
evidence  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death.  Dr.  Wilks  met 
with  an  ecchymosed  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  died  in  twelve 
hours,  from  acute  poisoning  by  arsenic.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
mouth,  throat  and  gullet  have  been  found  inflamed,  but  in  general 
there  are  no  changes  in  these  parts  to  attract  particular  attention. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  may  be  inflamed 
throughout,  but  commonly  the  inflammatory  redness  is  confined  to 
the  upper  i>art,  i.  e.  the  duodenum,  especially  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  joins  the  stomach.  Of  the  large  intestines,  the  rectum 
apf tears  to  be  the  most  prone  to  inflammation.  The  liver,  spleen 
and  kidneys  present  no  appearances  which  can  be  connected  with 
the  action  of  arsenic,  although  these,  like  the  other  soft  organs, 
may  become  receptacles  of  the  absorbed  poison.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  in  relation  to  the  known  antiseptic  properties  of  arsenic, 
that  the  parts  esj)ecially  aftected  by  this  poison  (the  stomach  and 
intestines)  occasionally  retain  the  well-marked  character  of  irritant 
]<»isoning  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Absorbed  arsenic  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  soft  organs  in 
which  it  is  deposited. 

Arfecnic  may  destroy  life  as  the  result  of  external  application  to 
any  diseased  or  ulcerated  surface,  or  to  a  wound.  (See  "Guy's 
m»spital  RefK)rts,"  Oct.  18t)4,  p.  220.) 

Fatal  dose. — The  smallest /«/«^  dose  of  arsenic  hitherto  recorded 
is  ifco grains.  ("Provincial  Med.  Journal,"  June  28, 1848,  p.  347; 
also  '"Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  39,  p.  116.)  Under  circumstances 
tuvorable  to  the  operation  of  this  poison,  the  fatal  dose  in  an  adult 
may  be  assigned  at  from  two  to  three  grains.  Large  doses  of  arsenic 
coiumouly  destroy  life  in  from  eighteen  hours  to  three  days.  The 
average  time  at  which  death  takes  place  is  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
the  i»uidon  may  destroy  life  within  a  much  shorter  i>eriod.  In  a 
ra«e  which  occurred  in  April,  1849,  death  took  place  in  two  and  a 
half  hours.  {''  Guy's  Hospital  Keports,"  Oct.  1850, 183.  See  also 
-Ann.  d^'llyg."  1837,  vol.  1,  p.  339.)  Mr.  Foster  of  Huntingdon, 
Uitrt  with  the  case  of  a  child  under  three  years  of  age,  who  died 
within  two  hours  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.  One  case  is  said  to 
havf  proved  fatal  in  twenty  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  life  is 
<  crasionally  protracted  for  many  days.  In  October,  1847,  a  man 
wh«>  had  swallowed  220  grains  of  arsenic  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
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Hospital,  and  died  on  the  sf'vn^th  day.  In  the  case  of  Dt\  Afexatt- 
rf<»r,  death  tmik  filace  on  the  Sfxknitk  dny;  and  aUh<ini(h  a  laru^e 
quantity  of  aim^nic  had  l>een  taken j  no  traces  were  fimnd  in  the 
body.  C'  Med,  TimeB  and  GaKette/'  April  18, 1857,  ]x  3sn.)  In  an 
instance  in  which  arsenic  waa  aj»j>ried  oxternally  to  the  head>  the 
j>ers(vn  did  not  die  nntil  the  Iwenfielh  fhnj. 

Tfie  Inntjest  duration  of  a  ca^e  of  iK>iaoniiig  l>y  arsenic  is  probably 
that  reported  hy  Belloc.  A  woman,  mt*  56,  employed  a  solution  of 
ai*9enic  in  water  to  cure  the  itcli,  which  had  resisted  the  usual 
remedies,  Tlie  skin  became  covered  with  an  erysipelatoiH  eruption, 
and  the  itcli  was  euretl,  but  she  exf^erieneed  severe  sattering.  Her 
health  gradually  failed,  and  she  died  after  tlie  lapse  of  two  yt^^frs^ 
haviiit]r  sntlt*red  duriur::  the  whole  of  this  j^eriod  from  a  geueral 
tremor  of  the  limbs.     (•'  Qonm  de  Mc(L  Li5g/'  12L) 

A  girl,  mi,  9,  die<l  ratlier  sodderdy,  after  an  illness  of  about  ten  i 
day«.  The  mother  had  rubbed  some  precipitate  ointment  mixed 
with  arsenic  on  the  head  of  the  child  which  was  diseased,  Iler 
object,  nhe  stated,  was  to  kill  the  vermin  on  the  i?calp.  No  symjv 
toms  of  note  were  observed  until  about  tlie  fifth  day  after  the 
apprieatiou,  when  the  cliild  apjieared  ill  and  eomplai ued  of  thirst.  | 
On  the  eiixhth  day  she  was  very  unwell;  there  had  been  cramp, 
with  slijfht  action  on  tlie  bowels,  but  no  vomiting.  She  became 
drowsy,  and  died  on  the  tenth  tXay,  Mr  Ha  ward  exanjined  the 
body,  and  f^u'warded  to  me  the  viscera  for  chemical  analysis,  the 
case  l»cing  very  obscure.  The  lining  membrane  of  tlie  stomach  and 
duodenum  was  inflamed:  in  the  stomach  the  iidhimmation  was 
well  marked  towards  the  greater  end  :  these  were  the  prijici pal  ;>o.«f- 
morkm  apjica ranees.  Traces  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  mucous 
tluids  of  the  stomach,  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  in  four  ounces  of  the  liv^er,  but  ars4?nic  of  a  solid  iorm  could  i 
nowhere  be  detecterl.  A  jiortiou  of  the  disease*!  hairy  sc^ilp  was 
examined,  and  jnelded  ai-senic  as  well  as  mercury  (from  white  pre- 
cipitate) in  large  proportion, — the  arsenic  being  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  grains. 

The  remarkable  features  of  the  case  were  tliese :  no  symptoms 
appeared  until  after  the  fourth  day,  and  then  only  great  thirst; 
there  was  sligiit  purging,  with  cramps,  on  the  eighth  day,  and  death 
took  place  on  the  tenth,  without  any  vomiting*  Arsenic  was 
fonrid  in  the  stomach  and  contents,  and  its  presence  there  might 
have  led  tn  an  erroneous  interence  of  its  having  been  criminallKj^ 
administered  by  the  mouth.  It  was,  however,  merely  in  traceej^ 
and  obviously  enough  the  result  of  mucous  elimination.  The 
nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  were  also  opposed 
to  any  other  presuiuption.  That  absorbed  arsenic  may  he  thus 
transferred  from  the  blood  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  has  been 
distinctly  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Br.  Pavy  and  myselt. 
(*' Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  18t>0,  6,  397.) 

C/iCifiieal  (wali/sis.  Arsenic  as  a  solid — In  the  simple  state,  wkiie 
arsenic  may  be  identitied  by  the  following  properties:  1.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  |x>wder  placed  on  j4atiuum  foil  is  entirely  vola^^ 
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Fig.  5. 


Ordlnarj  redac- 
tion tube,  with 
two  sablimates  ; 
tlie  upper,  brown - 
ith  black ;  the 
lower,  the  pure 
metal  in  an  annu- 
lar deposit. 


CrTttals  of  Aneaioas  Acid  bj  sablimation,  magnified  30  diameters. 

tilized  at  a  moderate  heat  (370^)  in  a  white  vapor. 
If  a  small  portion  of  the  white  powder  be  verv  slowly 
heated  in  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore,  it  will  be  sub- 
limed without  melting,  and  form  a  ring  of  minute 
octahedral  crystals,  i-emarkable  for  their  lustre  and 
brilliancy.  XJnder  a  microscope  of  high  magnifying 
power  (250  diameters),  the  appearance  of  these  crystxila 
is  highly  characteristic  (Fig.  4).  2.  On  boiling  a  small 
quantity  of  the  powder  in  distilled  water,  it  is  not 
readily  dissolved,  but  it  partly  floats  in  a  sort  of  film, 
while  a  part  becomes  aggregated  in  small  lumps  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  requires  long  boiling,  in 
order  that  it  should  become  dissolved  and  equally 
difiused  through  water. 

8.  When  a  small  portion  of  the  white  powder, 
1.  e.  from  one-fourth  to  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain, 
is  heated  with  two  parts  of  soda  flax  (obtained  by 
incinerating  acetate  or  tartrate  of  soda  in  a  close  vessel)  [or  with 
an  excess  of  perfectly  dried  fen*ocyanide  of  potassium, — R.]  in  a 
glass  tube  alx)ut  three  inches  long,  and  from  one-eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is  decomposed :  a  ring  of  me- 
tallic arsenic  of  an  iron-gray  color  is  sublimed  and  deposited  in 
a  cool  part  of  the  tube.  During  the  reduction  there  is  a  percej>- 
tible  odor,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  possessed  by  me- 
tallic arsenic  only,  while  passing  from  a  state  of  vapor  to  arsen- 
ioQs  acid.  In  this  experiment  of  reduction^  there  are  frequently 
two  rings  deposited  in  the  tube  (Fig.  5):  the  upper  and  larger  ring 
has  a  brown  color,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  finely  divided 
metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid;  the  lower  ring  is  small  and 
consists  of  the  pure  metal.  The  appearance  presented  by  these 
sublimates  is  indicated  in  the  annexed  illustration.  By  heating 
gently  the  tube  containing  the  sublimate  (reduced  to  powder)  in 
another  tube  of  larger  diameter,  the  metallic  arsenic,  during  volati- 
lization, forms  octiihedral  crj'stals  of  arsenious  acid,  which,  after 
examination  by  the  microscope,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
water,  and  tested  by  one  or  more  of  the  liauid  reagents. 

The  metallic  sublimates,  or  the  crystals  produced  from  them, 
10 
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may  be  farther  subjected  to  the  following  process:  Break  the  glas 
on  which  the  sublimate  is  dejjosited^  into  fragments,  and  digea 
these  iaa  few  drops  of  the  sti'ongest  nitrieacid  containing  nitroua 
acid,  previouHily  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic*  The  isubrunate  ia 
thereby  converted  into  arsenic  aeicL  The  acid  Bolution  sliould  he 
evai»orated  to  (hyncss;  the  white  iinery»talline  residue  obtained 
sliould  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate,  or  of  ammonio-nitrate,  of  silver  added  in  small 
quantity  to  the  residue*  A  briek-red  coloration  indicates  ui^eiiicj 
acid,  and  thus  proves  ineoutestul>ly  tliat  the  siibliniate  was  of  ant 
arsenical  nature.  Tlie  upper  or  brownish-looking  sublimate  may 
he  readily  converted  into  one  of  the  pure  njetal,  by  gently  heating 
it  in  the  tlanie  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Ai^enious  acid  is  then  volatilized, 
and  an  iron-gniy  deposit  of  nietailic  arsenic  appeaiu  If  the  heat 
IS  continued,"  the  whole  of  the  metallic  subrunate  is  volatilired  and 
<leposited  in  a  cool  \nirt  of  the  tube,  in  transparent  and  colorless 
octahcdra  of  arsenious  acid.  This  is  the  special  eha meter  of  an 
arsenical  suldimate:  it  may  he  thus  distinguished  from  subliniatea 
of  all  metals,  or  metalloids.  The  lower  metallic  sublimate  pro- 
cured by  reduction  sometimes  presents  itaelf,  not  in  an  annual 
foroj,  hut  in  detached  particles  of  a  somewhat  globular  shape. 
These  are  of  an  iron-gray  color,  quite  uidike  sublimed  mercury,  and 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  may  he  seen  that  they  con- 
sist of  crystalline  masses  nucleated,  and  that  they  are  not  strictly 
spherical.  This  suljlinjate  is  frequently  produced  in  the  last  stage, 
when  the  residue  in  the  tube  is  strongly  heated.  The  process  of 
reduction^  with  the  corroborative  results  above  Uientioned,  is,  when 
thus  applied,  conclusive  of  the  ai-senieal  nature  of  the  substance  j 
under  exami nation, 

Arserde  in  solidtofi  in  icater*     Ijiquid  testa. — -The  solution  of  ar 
nious  acid  is  clear,  colorless,  jx:»ssesses  scarcely  any  perceptible  taste^ 
and  has  but  a  feebly  acid  reaction.     In  this  state,  we  should  tii'stl 
evnporate  slowly  a  few  drojis  on  a  ghiss  slide,  wlien  a  crystalli 

deposit  will  be  obtained.     On  examining 
1 1 1 i s  w i t h  a  mi crosc op e ,  i t  w i  1 1  be  fo n iid  to 
consist  of  numerous   minute  octahedml      i 
crystals,  jiresenting  triangular  surfaces  by^| 
retlected  light     (See  Fig.  C.)  " 

L  Silver  test. — On  adding  to  the  solu- 
tion of  white  ai'senic  ammonlo'nitrate  of^m 
silver^  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  of  arse-S 


CrftUl*  af  ArAculuuk  Add  from    i 
•ointloD,  mignlfied;  124  dlftineteri^ 


dissolved* 


nite  of  silver  falls  down;  changing,  under 
exposure  to  daylight,  to  an  olive-greeu 
color.  The  test  is  nuide  by  adding  to  a 
strong  soUition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  weak 
solution  ot  ammonia,  and  continuing  to 
add  the  latter,  until  the  browu  oxide  of 
silver,  at  first  tlirown  dcnvn,  is  almost  re- 
The  yellow  pitfcipitate   is   soluble  in  nitric,  tartaric, 
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citric  and  acetic  acids,  as  well  as  in  ammonia.    It  is  not  dissolved 
by  potash  or  soda. 

2.  Capper  test — On  adding  to  another  portion  of  the  solution 
ammcniO'SuIphate  of  copper^  a  light-green  precipitate  (arsenite  of 
copper)  is  formed,  the  tint  of  which  varies  according  to  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  arsenic  present,  and  the  quantity  of  the  test  added: 
CDce,  if  the  arsenic  is  in  small  proportion,  no  green  precipitate 
at  first  appears;  the  liquid  simply  acquires  a  blue  color  from  the 
test.  In  less  than  an  hour,  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  bright  green 
deposit  is  formed,  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  blue 
liquid  bv  decantation.  This  test  is  made  by  adding  ammonia 
to  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  until  the  bluish-white 
precipitate,  at  first  produced,  is  nearly  redissolved;  it  should  not 
be  used  in  large  quantity  if  concentrated,  as  the  deep  blue  color 
tends  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  green  precipitate  formed.   The  dried 

Erecipitate  of  arsenite  of  copper,  when  slowly  and  moderately 
eatcKl  in  a  well-dried  reduction-tube,  will  yield  a  ring  of  octahe- 
dral cr^'stals  of  arsenious  acid — oxide  of  copper  being  left  as  a 
residue. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  test. — The  gas  may  be  procured  by  adding 
to  sulphide  of  iron  in  a  proper  apparatus,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  three  parts  of  water.  The  arsenical  liquid 
should  be  slightly  acidulated  with  pure  diluted  hj'drochloric  acid, 
before  the  gas  is  passed  into  it:  at  least,  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  not  alkaline.  A  yellow  precipitate  (orpiment)  is  immediately 
produced  if  arsenic  is  present,  and  it  may  be  collected  after  boiling 
the  liquid  sufficiently  to  drive  oft*  any  surplus  gas.  It  is  known  to 
be  sulphide  oi arsenic  by  the  following  properties:  1.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  vegetable  acids:  but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric 
and  nitro-hydrochloric  acids.  2.  It  is  immediately  dissolved  by 
[lotash,  soda,  or  ammonia ;  forming,  if  no  organic  matter  is  present^ 
a  colorless  solution.  3.  When  dried  and  heated  with  three  parts 
of  soda-flux,  or  an  equal  part  of  dry  cyanide  of  potassium  [or  still 
belter,  with  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. — R.],  it  yields  a  subli- 
mate of  metallic  arsenic. 

MarsKs  process.  Hydrogen  test. — The  action  of  this  test  depends 
on  the  decomposition  of  arsenious  acid  and  its  soluble  compounds,, 
by  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc.  The  materials  should  be  first  proved 
to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  apparatus  is  of  the  most  simple  kind,, 
and  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description  or  illustration.  The 
arsenic  may  be  introduced  into  the  short  leg  of  the  tube  in  the 
state  of  powder;  but  it  is  far  better  to  dissolve  it  in  water,  by  boil- 
iiig,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydro-^ 
chloric  acid.  The  metallic  arsenic  combines  with  the  hydrogen,, 
forming  arsenuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  possesses  the  following 
properties:  1.  Filtering  paper  wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  immediately  blackened  by  the  gas — the  silver  being  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.     Lead-paper  is  not  changed  in  color 
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nnless  fiiilpliurettecl  hydrogen  i8  also  present,  2.  It  burnfi  with  a 
pale  bluish-white  flame,  and  thick  white  sraoke  (arsenious  acid). 
8.  A  slip  of  glass  or  wliite  porcelain  held  in  the  fianie  near  the 
peiint  (tor  not  too  long  a  time)  acuniret^  a  dark  stain  from  the  de- 

fiosit  of  tnetallic  arsenic  upon  it.  This  deposit  presents  a  metallic 
uatre  in  the  centre  (a),  a  white  iilm  of  arsenions  acid  on  the  outside 
(c),  and  between  the  two  a  dark  ring  of  a  pulverulent  substance 
(b),  which,  when  viewed   by  transmitted  light,  is  hair-brown  in 

color  towards  the  margin,  hut  perfectly 
opaque  in  the  centre.  In  order  to  deter* 
mine  the  arseiiieal  oat u re  of  the  deposita^^ 
the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  :  Several 
of  them  filiould  be  received  an<l  accumulated 
in  small  porcelain  capsules,  held  in  the 
flame  of  tlie  burning  gas»  To  one,  add  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime;  the  arsenical 
deposit  is  immediately  dissolved.  To  a 
second,  add  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  am- 
nionium  ;  the  metallic  deposit  is  detached, 
but  not  perfectly  dissolved :  yet  on  evapo- 
ration it  yiehls  a  pale  yellow  film  of  sul- 
phide of  arsenic.  To  a  third,  add  a  few 
drops  of  the  strongest  nitric  containing 
some  nitrous  acid.  The  deposit  is  dissolved:  evapomte  the  aciJl 
solution  gently  to  dryness;  carefully  neutralize  the  residue,  and 
add  one  or  two  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A 
brick*red  stain,  or  a  dark  red  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  silver  will 
be  produced. 

Meinsck's  process.— In  the  application  of  this  process,  the  liquid 
suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  or  the  solid  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
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is  boiled  with  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  part  o(  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  (proved  to  he  free  from  ai-senic),  and  a  small  slip  of  copper  is 
then  introduced.     A  slip  of  polished  copper  foil  (electric  copper) 
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about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  attache<l  to  the  end  of  a  thin 
phitinum  wire,  may  be  employed  for  the  experin^ent.  The  eopi>er 
must  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic,  as  this  is  a  very  com- 
mon contamitiation  of  commercial  copper  in  the  form  of  foil,  gauze, 
or  wire.  If  arsenic  is  present  in  the  liquid,  even  in  small  quantity, 
the  polisherl  copper  acquires  either  immediately  or  within  a  few 
minutes  a  dark  iron-gray  coating  from  the  deposit  of  this  metal. 
This  is  apt  to  scale  off,  if  the  arsenic  is  in  large  quantity,  or  if  the 
liquid  is  very  acid  or  h>iig  l^oiled.  We  remove  the  slip  of  copper, 
wash  it  in  water,  dry  it,  and  gently  heat  it  in  a  snml!  red  net  ion 
tube,  when  arsenious  acid  will  be  sublimed  in  minute  ocljtabednd 
crystals:  if  these  should  not  be  apparent  from  one  piece  of  copj>er, 
several  may  lie  successively  introduced.  When  the  quantity  of 
ai-senic  is  small,  the  polished  copper  merely  acquires  a  faint  bluish 
tint*  The  deposit  is  in  all  cases  materially  afiected  by  the  quantity 
of  water  present,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  degree  of  dilution,  and 
sometimes  it  will  appear  only  after  the  liquid  has  been  much  con- 
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centrated  by  evaporation.  The  presence  of  arsenic  as  an  impurity 
in  copper  may  be  detected  by  the  following  method  suggested  by 
Mr.  Abel.  Add  to  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  six  parts 
of  water,  one  or  two  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  persulphate  or 
perehloride  of  iron.  Boil  the  acid  liquid  and  introduce  the  copper, 
well  cleaned  and  polished,  into  the  boiling  liquid.  Arsenicated 
copper  soon  acquires  a  dark  tarnish,  while  the  non-arsenicated  (elec- 
tric) copper  retains  its  color  under  these  circumstances. 

Arsenic  in  organic  matters. — Arsenic  may  exist  in  an  insoluble  form 
—1.  e.j  as  a  crystalline  powder-;-in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or 
any  liquid  article  of  food.  If  coarsely  powdered  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated as  a  heavy  sediment,  by  careful  washing  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  dried  and  tested  by  the  reduction  process  (p.  145).  Any 
liquid  for  analysis  should  be  strained  throuffh  muslin  or  filtered 
throufi^h  paper  in  order  to  separate  all  insoluble  matters:  these 
Bhoula  be  well  pressed  and  drained.  Should  the  liquid  be  colored, 
this  is  of  little  moment,  provided  it  is  clear.  If  viscid,  it  should 
be  diluted  in  water,  and  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  on  standing,  a  deposit  may  take  place, and  this  should 
be  separated  by  a  filter.  As  a  trial  test,  we  may  now  boil  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid,  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  a  slip 
of  pure  copper  highly  polished,  and  examine  any  deposit  on  the 
metal  by  the  method  above  described.  If  the  copper  comes  out 
unchanged,  there  is  no  detectable  quantity  of  arsenic  present. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  organic  liquid  is  milk  or  beer;  it  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  any  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  it. 
Filter  a  portion ;  place  it  in  a  dialysing  tube,  and  immerse  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  in  distilled  water.  In  a  few  hours  the  arsenic 
will  have  traversed  the  animal  membrane,  and  will  be  found  in  a 
clear  and  nearly  colorless  solution  in  water.  The  fluid  tests  may 
then  be  applied  to  this  liquid  for  the  detection  of  arsenic.  They 
should  never  be  applied  directly  to  colored  organic  liquids.  Viscid 
mucous  and  farinaceous  liquids  containing  arsenic,  may  be  thus 
treated,  and  the  arsenic  speedil}*^  detected. 

When  arsenic  is  present  in  an  organic  liquid  in  large  quantity, 
it  may  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  a  current  of  wiished  sul- 
phurdtcd  hydrogen.  The  liquid  should  be  boiled,  filtered,  and  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid  before  passing  the  gas  into  it.  When 
precipitation  has  ceased,  the  liquid  should  be  again  filtered,  the  pre- 
cipitate collected,  dried,  and  weighed.  By  operating  on  a  measured 
fiortion  of  the  solution,  the  amount  of  white  arsenic  present  may 
be  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  sulphide  obtained  ;  five  parts 
by  weight  of  sulphide  being  equal  to  four  parts  of  white  arsenic. 
The  profKJrties  of  the  yellow  precipitate  should  be  verified  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  mentioned  at  page  147. 

In  some  cases  arsenic  may  be  present,  but  in  a  quantity  too 
pmall  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
In  others,  the  presence  of  certain  substances  may  interfere  with  or 
prevent  precipitation.  The  presence  of  any  alkaline  in  a  liquid 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.    Ix)r  this  reason  the  sul- 
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phide  of  ammonium  must  not  be  used  in  place  of  eulpburetted 
hydrogen.  It  daeB  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  arsenic  until  an 
acid  is  added,  and  acids  will  preci[>itate  from  the  test  itself  suU 
pliur,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  sulphide  of  arsenic.  An 
erroueous  charge  of  poisoning  has  been  based  on  this  chemical 
mistake, 

Dlstillaimi  procf,^s*—When  the  poison  is  in  so  small  a  quantity 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  proeipitatioii  by  sulphuretted  byilrogen, 
and  no  solid  particles  of  ai'seiiic  arc  found  in  tlie  stomach,  in  its 
contents,  or  in  any  article  of  food,  another  method  may  be  resorted 
to  for  detecting  its  presence.  This  method  equally  applies  to  th 
detection  of  ai'senic  deposited  as  a  result  of  absorption  in  the  soft 
organs  of  the  body,  as  in  the  liver,  kidney,  or  heart,  and  to  ai*senic 
in  all  its  forme,  except  the  pure  insoluble  sul]>liide  or  orjiiment. 
The  substance,  whether  ibod,  blood,  rnueus,  the  liver,  or  other  organ, 
should  be  iii'st  thorougldy  dried,  either  by  exposure  to  a  current  of 
air  or  by  a  water-bath*  The  dried  solid  should  then  be  broken 
into  small  portions  and  placed  in  a  ilask  or  itjtort  of  suifieient 
capacity,  with  a  sufficient  cpiantily  of  the  strongest  hydrochloric 
acid  (free  from  arsenic)  to  drench  it  comiiletcly.  After  some  lioni's' 
digestion  in  the  cold,  the  retort  or  tiask  {a)  containing  the  mixture 

Fig.  8. 
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— which  should  he  of  such  a  size  that  the  materials  should  not  fill 
it  to  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  capacity — should  be  fitted 
with  a  long  condensing  tube  ((%  and  then  gradually  heated  by  a 
eanddjath  until  the  acid  lif|uid  begins  to  pass  over.  A  metallic 
head,  formed  of  a  cone  of  tin  plate,  should  be  placed  over  the  retort 
tu'  flask  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat  and  preveivt  condensation  in 
tlie  nj»|per  part  of  the  vessel.  A  small  flask  receiver  (d)  with  a, 
loosely-flttiog  cork  may  be  employed  to  collect  the  product.  This 
should  contain  a  small  rpiantity  of  distilled  water  so  as  to  fix  and 
condense  any  vajiors  that  may  pass  over.  The  receiver,  as  well  as 
the  condenBing-tubc,  should  be  kept  cool  by  wetting  its  surface  i 
with  cold  water  di  If  Used  on  a  layer  of  blotting-paper  placed  over! 
it.     A  perfect  condensation  of  tlie  distilled  liquid  is  insured  by] 
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this  arrangement  This  distillation  may  be  carried  to  dryness  on 
a  eand-batb,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable,  in 
order  to  insare  the  separation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  as  chlo- 
ride, to  add  to  the  residue  on  the  retort  when  cold,  another  portion 
of  pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distill  to  dryness. 
I  have,  however,  found  that  portions  of  dried  liver  .and  stomach 
gave  up  every  trace  of  arsenic  by  one  distillation,  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  used,  and  the  process  was 
slowly  conducted  by  a  regulated  sand-bath  heat. 

The  liquid  product  may  be  colored,  turbid,  and  highly  offensive 
if  distilled  from  decomposed  animal  matter.  Exposure  to  the  air 
for  a  few  hours  sometimes  removes  the  oftensiveness,  and  there  is  a 
precipitation  of  sulphur,  or  of  some  sulphide  of  arsenic.  The  dis- 
tillate may  be  separated  from  any  deposit  by  filtration,  and  if  still 
turbid,  it  may  be  again  distilled  at  a  lower  heat  to  separate  it  from 
any  organic  matter  that  may  have  come  over.  If  there  is  a  yellow 
deposit,  it  should  be  examined  for  sulphide  of  arsenic. 

If  arsenic  is  present  in  the  substance  submitted  to  distillation, 
the  distillate  will  contain  arsenic  in  the  form  of  soluble  chloride  ; 
this  does  not  escape  from  a  diluted  solution  at  common  tempem- 
tures.  The  quantity  of  dry  organic  substance  used  in  the  experi- 
ment must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present,  as  revealed 
by  a  preliminary  trial  with  Reinsch's  process.  If  large,  two  or 
three  drachms  of  the  dried  substance,  or  even  less,  will  yield  suffi- 
cient chloride'of  arsenic  for  further  proceedings.  For  the  absorbed 
and  deposited  poison,  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  organ,  correspond- 
ing to  two  ounces  of  the  soft  organ,  will  frequently  suffice;  but  a 
negative  conclusion  of  the  absence  of  arsenic  should  not  be  drawn 
from  a  smaller  quantity  than  two  to  four  ounces  of  the  dried  sub- 
stance, whether  liver,  kidne^,  or  heart.  These  tissues,  it  must  be 
remembered,  contain  about  76  per  cent,  of  water.  If  oily  matters 
should  be  distilled  over,  this  may  be  separated  by  passing  the 
distillate  through  a  paix^r  filter  wetted  with  water. 

The  distilled  liquid,  containing  chloride  of  arsenic,  should  if  clear 
l»e  submitted  to  a  further  stage  of  analysis.  For  this  purpose  one- 
thinl  of  it  should  be  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  and 
boileil  in  a  clean  flask.  When  boiling,  a  piece  of  bright  copper-foil 
ifree  from  arsenic),  of  about  the  size  of  the  sixteenth  of  a  square 
inch,  should  be  introduced.  If  there  is  chloride  of  arsenic  in  the 
liquid,  even  up  to  the  ^u'/joth  of  a  grain,  its  presence  will  be  indi- 
cated by  a  change  of  color,  and  by  the  deposit  of  a  dark  metallic 
film  on  the  coi)per.  If  the  liquid  should  be  too  much  diluted  for 
this  purpose,  it  may  be  concentrated  on  the  polished  copper,  and 
the  deposit  will  after  a  time  be  apparent.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic 
present  is  believed  to  be  very  small,  the  surface  of  copper  introduced 
should  be  proportionately  small.  BettendorfTs  process  may  be 
also  employed  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  in  the 
«listillate:  Add  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  its  bulk  of  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid.  Warm  this  mixture,  and  then  add  to  it  a  few 
«lroj«  of  the  distillate.     The  presence  and  proiX)rtion  of  ai'senic  are 
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indicated  by  a  dark-brown  precipitate  consistiDg  of  re<liiced  arseiiic. 
(For  an  accoant  of  this  test  see  Wigt^er's  "  Jahresberitjlit,"  1871, 
p.  528.)  The  rcuiaiiiing  two-thirds  "of  the  distilled  liquid,  eufli- 
cietitly  diluted,  slioold  now  be  introdueed  into  u  Mtu^h's  tube,  or 
into  an  evolution  flask  provided  with  a  fynnel-tube,  the  capacity  of 
which  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  acid  liquid  to  be  ex- 
amined* The  kind  of  apparatua  eni{>loyed  in  this  stage  is  repre- 
sented in  the  engraviiiL^,  Fig,  9,  A  the  flafik  with  fnnnel-tube  B, 
and  containing  |/iece  c  ;  the  foiine!-tube  should  he  long  enough 
just  to  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  acid  lit|uid.  The  short  con- 
necting piece  is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and,  like  b^  is  carried  through 

Fig.  0. 
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a  closely  fitting  cork  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  This  tube  should  be 
only  loTig  enough  to  go  through  the  cork,  and  ita  open  end  sbouhl 
be  bevelled  off  to  a  fine  point,  no  that  any  vapor  wliicli  is  condensed 
on  it  may  fall  back  as  liquid  into  the  flask.  i>  is  the  drying  tube 
containing  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  secured  by  cotton  at 
both  emU.  At  the  fliisk  end  of  this  tube  should  be  placed  some 
\velbdried  bibnloua  pa|>er,  saturated  with  acetate  of  lead.  This  has 
the  advantage  of  stopping  any  gaseous  sulphur  compound,  wliich 
may  escajic  from  the  zinc  or  acid  liquid.  E  K,  a  hard  and  not  easily 
fusible  glass  tube,  free  from  lead,  contracted  in  two  situations  k  k', 
to  about  the  diameter  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  or  les^,  the  tube  itself 
liaving  a  tliumeter  of  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 
FFare  suiqiorts  made  of  a  stout  w^ire,  to  prevent  the  tube  from 
faHing  when  heated  to  redness,  a  is  a  test  glass  to  bold  one  or 
two  drachms  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  H  is  a  Bun- 
sen's  air  gas  Jet,  which  gives  a  stronger  heat  than  a  spirit-lamp, 
although  the  latter  may  be  used. 

The  arrangement  being  thus  made,  the  zinc  and  hydrochlorio 
acid  are  first  tested  as  to  their  freedom  from  arsenic*  Portions  of 
jjure  zinc  are  placed  in  the  flask  a,  the  parts  of  the  appamtus  are 
then  connected,  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or 
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four  parts  of  water,  is  poured  into  the  flask  by  the  funnel  b,  which 
operates  as  a  safety  valve.  Bubbles  of  air  and  gas  speedily  appear 
in  the  liquid  in  o,  if  the  corks  fit  well  and  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
rangements are  air-tight.  Pure  zinc  is  sometimes  but  imperfectly 
icted  on  by  the  acid.  In  this  case  some  clean  platinum  wire  or  foil 
mav  be  wound  round  the  bars  of  the  zinc,  and  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  will  be  thus  accelerated.  It  is,  however,  better  that  the 
hydrogen  should  come  off  rather  slowly.  If  the  materials  are  pure, 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  undergo  no  change  of  color. 
The  glass  g  should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  whereby  the 
slightest  tinge  of  brown  or  black  is  made  perceptible.  When  all 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  tube,  the  smokeless  flame  h  may  be 
applied  to  it  at  about  one  inch  in  front  of  a  contraction  of  the  tube, 
as  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the  glass  heated  to  redness. 
No  metallic  deposit  should  take  place  at  k.  If  the  materials  are 
quite  pure,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  tube  at  K  will  be  un- 
changed. From  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  for 
this  experiment. 

The  silver  solution  is  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  the  gas. 
Any  escaj^e  of  the  gas  from  the  glass,  or  b^  leakage  from  any  of  the 
junctions  of  the  apparatus,  is  at  once  indicated  by  holding  near  to 
the  si)Ot,  filtering  paper  wetted  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  in- 
stantly blackened.  The  glass  with  the  silver  solution  is  removed, 
the  end  of  the  tube  well  washed,  or  another  tube  substituted  for  e 
E,  and  this  is  allowed  to  dip  into  about  one  drachm  of  the  strongest 
nitric  acid,  containing  much  nitrous  acid  in  a  test-glass  similar  to 
«j,  or  into  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  After  a  time,  the  acid  loses  its 
color,  and  the  metallic  arsenic  of  the  gas  is  converted  into  arsenic 
acid,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

The  further  testing  of  the  products  is  a  very  simple  process.  1. 
The  silver  solution  contains  arsenic  in  the  state  of  ai^enious  acid 
dissolved,  with  some  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  one  or  two 
filtrations  it  is  obtained  colorless  and  clear.  A  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  is  then  added  to  it,  and  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  at 
once  precipitated  (see  p.  146).  The  nitric  acid  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  drj-ness  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  One  or  two  drops  of  water 
are  added  to  the  residue,  with  a  drop  of  weak  ammonia  if  it  should 
be  very  acid.  A  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added 
to  it ;  arsenate  of  silver,  of  its  well-known  brick-red  color,  is  imme- 
diately produced.  3.  The  jiortions  of  tube  K  k'  with  the  metallic 
dei>osits  in  them  may  be  separated  by  a  file,  and  then  hermetically 
j*ealed,  or,  if  necessary,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  tested  by  the 
methods  described  in  a  preceding  page  (see  p.  145.) 

With  tijese  results,  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  may 
l)e  considered  to  be  conclusive.  The  poison  is  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess, not  only  in  its  pure  metallic  state,  but  in  the  distinct  forms 
of  its  two  well-known  oxides — arsenious  and  arsenic  acids.  Any 
demonstration  beyond  this  is  superfluous.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Keiusch's  process  is  here  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  Marsh's  process 
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F^t  11-  ill  an  improved  form,  in  which  the  hiirning  of 

the  gas  is  unnecessary, 

Bcinsrh^s  process  alone  may  be  employed  for 
detecting  jirsenic,  deposited  as  a  result  of  absori> 
tion,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs. 
About  four  ounces  of  the  recent  organ,  or  more, 
if  necessary,  cut  into  small  jiieees,  may  l>e  Imiled 
in  a  Hask  in  a  mixture  of  one  i»art  ot"  pure  hydro 
chloric  acid  and  four  of  water,  until  tlie  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  is  broken  op.  Tlie  flask  may 
be  of  the  shape  represented,  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving, and  either  a  naked  spirit-flunie  or  a  sand- 
batli  may  be  employed.  A  small  glass  funnel 
ehnuld  i*e  placed  in  tlie  neck  of  the  flask.  This 
receives  and  condenses  tlie  vapor  which  falls  Imek  into  the  flask.  By 
this  arrangement  the  Ixdling  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  with- 
out material  loss  liy  evaporation*  Tlie  tlask  t>hoiild  not  he  more  than 
half  full,  and  heated  gently  until  all  froth  is  expelled.  A  slip  of 
fine  platinum  wire,  having  a  small  piece  of  pure  copi)er-fo51,  should 
he  immersed  in  the  liquid  when  boiling.  Tliis  enables  the  rvperator 
to  remove  the  cojjper  and  examine  it  at  intervals,  after  immersing 
it  in  distilled  water.  If  it  is  much  coated  with  a  metallic  tleposit, 
hirger  portions  of  copiier-foil  may  be  successively  introduced  until 
the  lifjuid  is  exhansted.  The  deposit  on  the  copper  may  then  be 
tested  l)y  the  method  described  at  page  148. 

It  might  he  supposed  that  ai*senic  would  escape  as  chloride  in  this 
method  of  operating,  but  wlien  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with 
six  or  eight  parts  of  water,  little  or  no  volatile  clilnride  is  distilled 
over.  In  reference  to  the  recent  organs,  a  larger  proportion  of  acid 
may  be  used,  because  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  eub- 
stiince  really  ctmsists  of  water. 

I  have  not  liere  described  the  various  carbonizing  processes  which 
have  lieen  reeommendeil  by  Orfila  and  other  Frencli  medical  jurists 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  organic  matter.  If  iL  Blondlot's 
observations  are  correct,  they  have  been  the  source  of  great  and 
nnsuspected  errors  in  medico-legal  analj^ses — sometimes  witlidraw- 
ing  the  poison  altogether,  and  sometimes  causing  it  to  reapjiear 
under  circumstances  which  are  liable  to  create  a  fallacy.  (*^  Annales 
dllygi^ne,''  1864,  1,  152.) 

It  is  important,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  absorbed  arsenic 
in  the  tissues^  to  observe  that  it  maj^  be  found  at  an  early  period, 
when  it  is  eitlier  absent,  or  oidy  doubtfully  present  in  other  parts. 
In  a  case  referred  to  me  in  May,  1854,  the  deceased,  Biuion^  died 
w^ithin /owr  Ao<!/r5  after  he  had  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
|>oi8oning  by  arsenic.  Ai*senic  was  found  in  small  quantity  in  the 
etomach,  duodenum  and  rectum.  It  was  also  detected  in  the  liver 
and  s|tleen;  ami  the  pro[)ortion  found  was  greater  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  or^au.  In  Xovember,  18(U,  a  nuin  died  from  the 
effects  of  arsenic  in  the  most  acute  form,  soon  after  his  admission 
into  Guy's  Hospital.     He  had  swallowed  unknowingly  a  large  dose 
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of  the  poison  in  water.  Hie  wife  left  him  at  1.30  P.  M.,  quite  well : 
daring  her  absence  he  swallowed  the  poison,  and  on  her  return  at 
4,  she  found  him  very  ill  and  sufterinff  from  vomiting  and  purging. 
He  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Barely 
three  hours  could  have  elapsed  from  the  time  at  which  the  poison 
was  taken  until  his  death.  There  were  the  usual  appearances  in  the 
stomach,  intense  inflammation,  especially  at  the  pyloric  end  ;  and 
gritty  portions  of  arsenic  mixed  with  masses  of  coa^lated  mucus, 
and  £EiIse  membranes  were  found  in  the  contents.  The  intestines 
were  inflamed,  and  portions  of  arsenic  were  discovered  as  low  as 
the  csecum.  Arsenic  was  found  abundantly  in  the  stomach,  and  a 
comparatively  large  quantity  of  the  poison  was  detected  in  half  an 
ounce  of  the  dried  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  and  kidney.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  poison  may  be  rapidly  absorbed  and  copiously 
deposited  within  three  hours,  the  quantity  thus  found  depending 
apparently  on  the  dose  taken.  In  preserving  viscera  for  analysis,  a 
portion  of  the  liver  should  therefore  always  be  examined.  If  the 
person  has  lived  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  after  having  taken  the 
poison,  no  trace  may  be  found  in  the  tissues  or  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Orfila  long  since  expressed  this  opinion  from  his  experi- 
ments on  animals;  its  correctness  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by 
the  case  of  Dr.  Alexander^  who  died  in  sixteen  days  from  a  large 
dose  of  arsenic  taken  by  mistake  in  arrowroot.  The  late  Dr.  Qeo- 
ghegan,  who  was  deputed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  and 
other  viscera,  found  no  trace  of  the  poison,  either  absorbed  or  unab- 
?orbed,  in  any  part  of  the  body  which  he  examined.  (See  ''Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,"  April  18, 1857,  p.  389.)  It  is  the  more  ne- 
t^sgary  that  the  fact  of  entire  elimination  should  be  remembered, 
Ixrause  it  had  been  incorrectly  impressed  on  the  public  mind  that 
no  piers^^n  can  die  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be  found  by  chemi- 
cal analysis  in  the  body  after  death. 

It  n€*ed  hardly  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  arsniic  found  in 
the  Moiixach  or  other  organs  can  convey  no  accurate  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity actually  taken  by  the  deceased,  since  more  or  less  of  the  poison 
may  have  been  removed  by  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  as  well 
as  by  absorption  and  elimination.  A  large  quantity  found  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels  indicates  a  lar^c  dose  ;  but  the  finding  of  a  small 
quantity  does  not  prove  that  the  dose  was  small.  Notwithstanding 
.these  very  obvious  causes  for  the  removal  of  a  poison  from  the  body, 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  lawyers  that  the  chemical  evi- 
dence is  defective  unless  the  quantity  found  is  sutficient  to  cause 
death.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  in  a  case  in  which  a  man 
ha^  Ix^n  killed  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  to  insist  upon  a  failure 
of  prfK)f  of  the  cause  of  death,  because  only  a  single  pellet  has  been 
found  in  the  body.  The  value  of  chemical  evidence  does  not  de- 
fend on  the  discovery  of  any  particular  quantity  of  j)oi3on  in  the 
Jtoniach — it  is  merely  necessary  that  the  evidence  of  its  presence 
should  be  clear,  distinct,  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time,  a  reasonable  objection  may  be  taken  to  a  dogmatic  reliance 
uj-on  the  alleged  discovery  in  a  dead  body,  of  minute  fractional 
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portions  of  a  f/rain  ;  and,  consideriug  the  great  Habilitj  to  fallacy 
froTu  the  aecidontal  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  articles  used,  tlie 
chemical  evitlence  in  the  French  ease  of  3Iafhime  Laffarffe  (1840), 
in  which  the  wliole  qnantitj  discovered  in  the  dead  body  was 
Btated  to  he  tlie  hand  red  and  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain,  waa  of  a 
most  nnsiitisfactory  kind,  and  should  liave  been  rejected  by  the 
court.  No  man  with  any  ix?8pect  for  his  character,  or  for  the  com- 
mon Bciise  of  a  jury,  would  base  chemical  evitlence  on  the  thousandth, 
or  less  tlian  the  tliousandth,  part  of  a  grain  of  poison  in  a  case  of 
life  and  death  ;  although,  for  tlie  purpr»se  of  procuring  the  acquittal 
of  a  criminal,  he  may  safely  boast  of  his  alleged  power  to  detect 
this,  or  even  a  smaller  cpiantity* 

If  a  person  has  died  w^ith  ai^enic  in  the  body,  there  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  period  at  which  it  may  he  detected*  In  the  cases 
of  two  c'liiUlren  examined  by  Mr,  llerapath,  in  July,  1849,  the  poison 
was  discovered  in  the  remains  of  the  dead  bodies  after  eight  yeare' 
interment ;  in  arj other  ease  by  Dr.  tirlover  after  twelve  year's  ('^  Lan- 
cet,'*  July  9,  1853,  p.  41);  and  in  a  remarkable  instance  which 
oceurred  to  Dr.  Webster,  of  Boston,  it  was  discovered  in  the  re- 
mains of  a  body,  after  fourteen  yeai^*  burial  in  a  tomb,  ft  has  been 
sought  fc»r,  and  not  found,  at  much  shorter  periods  after  death  wdien 
there  was  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  tlie  poison  had  been  taken: 
but  it  is  higldy  probable  that  in  these  cases  there  was  little  or  no 
arsenic  in  tlie  bodies  at  the  time  of  deaths  The  longer  a  person 
has  survived  after  taking  this  poison,  the  less  probable  is  it^ oEteris 
paribus^  that  arsenic  will  be  found  in  the  remains. 

The  eonditiun  of  the  argenie  found  in  a  dead  stomach  should  be 
specially  noticed.  A  witness  should  be  prepared  to  say  whether  it 
is  in  fine  i>owderor  in  coarse  fragments ;  whether  it  is  mixed  with 
soot  or  indigo,  or  wdiether  it  is  in  the  ordinary  state  of  white 
ai'senic.  These  points  may  be  material  as  evidence  in  reference  to 
proof  of  iK>sse«^sion,  of  purchase,  or  administmtion. 

Arsenic  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  it  found  in  the  tissues  after  dt^atti,  exeei»t  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  taken  or  administered. 


AasENiTE  OF  Potash.    Liquor  Arsenic alis- 
(FowLEii's  Solution.) 

St/mpfoms  ^mtl  nppcornnces. — There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
case  recorded  in  whicli  this  solution  has  destroyed  litt.  A  woman 
took  half  an  ounce  (=  two  grains  of  arsenic)  in  divided  dose^s, 
during  a  ixjriod  of  live  days,  and  died  from  the  etfect^s.  There  was 
no  vomiting  or  purging,  but  at^ter  death  ti(0  stomach  and  intestines 
were  found  inflamed.  (•''Provincial  Journal,"  June  28,  1848,  p* 
347.) 

Amib/sis. — The  solution  has  the  odor  of  tinctuix?  of  hi  vender,  is 
of  a  reddish  color,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  One  fluidounce  of 
it  contains  fourc:rain8  of  arsenious  acid.  It  gives  at  once  a  green 
precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  with  the  sulphate  of  cojtiKjr,  and  a 
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yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Acidulated  with  hydro- 
diloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gu,it  yields  a  yellow  sulphide;  and  when  hoiled  with  this  acid 
and  pore  copper,  a  deposit  is  obtained  which  readily  furnishes  by 
heat  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid. 

Flff-water  is  a  name  applied  to  solutions  of  various  arsenical  com- 
poanda  in  water.  Mixtures  of  this  kind  are  formed  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  the  arscuite  of  soda  or  potash  and  two  parts  of  sugar  in 
twenty  parts  of  water.  Paper  soaKed  in  this  solution,  and  dried, 
18  used  for  poisoning  flies ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  safest  form  in 
which  arsenic  can  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

Absenite  of  Copper.    Scheele's  Green.    Emerald  Green. 

This  is  the  only  metallic  arsenite  which  is  met  with  in  commerce 
tad  the  arts,  and  it  constitutes,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  great  variety 
of  green  piscments,  known  as  Emerald  green  (aceto-arsenite  of 
copper)  enijiloyed  for  paper-hanging^,  mineral  green,  Brunswick, 
Schweinfurt,  or  Vienna  green.  It  ts  thus  found  in  the  form  of  oil- 
paint  in  cakes,  in  boxes  of  water  colors,  spread  over  confectionery, 
ID  wafers,  in  adhesive  envelopes,  in  wrappers  for  chocolate,  isin- 
glass, etc.,  and  lastly,  and  most  abundantly,  in  various  kinds  of 
peen  decorative  paj^rs  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  sitting  and 
bedrooms. 

Although  this  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  sufliciently 
soluble  in  the  acid  mucous  fluids  of  the  stomach  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  absorbents,  and  carried  as  a  poison  into  the  blood.  The  symp- 
toms and  appearances  which  it  produces  resemble  those  caused  by 
areenious  acid  or  white  arsenic. 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial,  this  substance 
was  proved  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of 
its  having  been  employed  to  give  a  rich  green  color  to  some  blanc- 
mange eer\ed  at  a  public  dinner:  the  person  who  employed  it  con- 
sidering that  emerald  or  mineral  green  was  nothing  more  than  an 
extract  of  spinach !  It  led  to  death  under  the  usual  symptoms,  and 
the  forties  were  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  im- 
pri<^>nment.  {Beg.  v.  Franklin  and  Randall^  Northampton  Summer 
Assizes,  1H48.) 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  which  have  been  observed  in  persons 
who  liave  inhabited  rooms  of  which  the  walls  were  covered  with 
this  arsenical  compound,  are  as  follows:  Dryness  and  irritation  ot 
the  throat,  with  cough,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membnme  of  the 
eves  and  nostrils,  dry  cough,  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
naui^ea,  colicky  pains,  numbness,  cramp,  irritability  of  bowels,  at- 
tended with  mucous  discharges,  great  prostration  of  strength,  a 
iVveridi  condition,  and  wasting  of  the  body.  These  symptoms  may 
not  all  present  themselves  in  one  case  ;  they  are  derived  from  the 
examination  of  numerous  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  me. 
X«>  ?u»?picion  of  the  cause  had  been  entertained  until  all  ordinary 
tn-atmcnt  failed  to  impart  relief,  and  an  analysis  of  the  paiK}r  had 
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been  niade.  The  conueetion  of  the  symptoma  with  thU  caut^e  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  some  iiistiirice  clearly  established  by  the  fact 
tlrat  after  the  removal  of  the  paper,  especially  from  bedrooms,  the 
symptoniii  have  flifiuppearcth  It  ijs,  however,  f>roper  to  ol.>serve  that, 
as  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  comparatively  few 
of  those  who  nix*  exjios^ed,  toiler  from  83'mptoma  of  poi:^oning. 

Various  deaths  from  the  use  of  thb  jiuper  are  recorded;  and  it  h 
probable  that  to  the  noxious  i>ractiee  of  covering  the  w^alls  of  our 
sitting  and  bedrooms  witli  ai-senic,  many  insidious  cases  of  illness 
and  chronic  disease  may  be  referred.  Mr,  Ortoii  published  in  the 
*' London  Medical  Review"  some  remarks  on  this  form  <if  poisoning, 
with  cases  dcioonstrating  the  danger  and  fatality  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  paper.  The  noxious  arsenical  compound  is  also  much 
used  for  coloring  artificial  flowers,  wreaths,  and  tarlatan  dresses. 
Dressmakers  occasionally  suffer  seriously  from  this  form  of  |X)vson- 
ing.  Two  women  were  employed  to  make  some  green  tarlatan  into 
ball-dresses.  They  ndticed  an  unpleasant  smell  an<l  taste,  and  their 
eyes  were  atieeted  during  the  purformance  of  the  work.  Tlie  symp- 
toms front  which  they  hu tiered  were  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  con- 
gestion of  the  conjunctiva?,  copious  secretion  of  tears.  The  one 
most  affected  experienced  on  the  second  day  salivation,  with  an 
itnpleasant  ta^te  in  the  m«»ut!i,  cramps  in  the  lindjs,  great  thirst, 
restlessness,  and  difticuhy  of  breathing.  These  symptoms  lasted  in 
one  patient  eight  and  in  the  other  fourteen  days*  Riedel,  of  Berlin, 
who  describes  these  cases,  soHered  severely  from  a  similar  train  of 
symptoios  for  several  days^  as  a  result  of  handling  the  poisoned 
dresses  tor  the  purjiose  of  analysis.  He  found  that  the  stuff  con- 
tained thirteen  per  cent,  of  its  W' eight  of  arsenic,  (llnsemann, 
"  Jabresbericht  der  Tox.  1871,  p.  525  ;  also  ^' Jahresberieht,"  1872, 
p.  480.)  I  will  add  to  this  list  the  case  of  a  hidy  (July,  1872)  who 
suffered  severely  from  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  by  reason 
c»f  her  having  worn,  on  one  occasion  only,  a  dress  of  this  descrip- 
tion. PajTor  used  for  adhesive  envelopes,  for  wrapping  confection- 
ery, children's  food,  isinglass,,  cliocolate,  etc.,  is  also  frcfiuently 
colored  with  it.  Under  jiroper  sanitary  legislation  the  Dianufacture 
of  tliis  |>ai>er  would  he  proiribited. 

Ana(i/sis. — For  tlje  chemical  characters  of  Scheele's  Gkeen,  see 
p.  147*  Tlie  wall-patter  lagnient  called  Emekald  Gkeen  is  a  mix- 
tu!*e  of  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copj>er  The  color  is  most  intense, 
even  by  candle-light.  The  presence  of  ai-senic  in  tliis  eompound 
may  be  easily  detected  by  all  the  teats  for  solid  arsenic  (f>.  145) ;  hut 
the  following  is  a  simple  method  which  admits  of  speedy  applica- 
tion. A  slip  of  the  suspected  pai)er  sliould  be  soaked  in  a  moder- 
ately-strong solution  of  ammonia.  The  green  color  is  renmved,  and 
the  blue  ammoniuret  of  copjiier  is  formed  and  dissolved  in  a  few- 
minutes.  This  result  establishes  only  the  presence  of  a  compound 
of  copper  soluble  in  anjmonia.  If  the  ammonia  does  not  l)ecome 
blue,  there  is  no  arsenic  present;  if  it  does  become  blue,  a  large 
crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  placed  in  a  wdiite  saucer  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  blue  liquid  fK>ured  over  it.     The  presence  of 
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arsenic  is  revealed  bj  the  production  of  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  over 
the  surface  of  the  crystal. 

Arsenic  Acid.    Alkaline  Arsenates. 

Arsenic  acid  is  an  artificial  product  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
chemical  laboratorv.  Orfila  states  that  it  is  a  more  powerful  poison 
than  arsenious  acid,  but  he  does  not  adduce  any  instance  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  case  of  poisoning 
by  it  in  the  human  subject.  The  arsenates  of  potash  and  soda  must 
be  regarded  as  active  poisons,  although  there  are  but  few  instances 
on  record  in  which  life  has  been  destroyed  by  them.  Dr.  Christi- 
eoD  states  that,  in  the  course  of  his  re<ading  he  has  met  with  only 
two  reported  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenate  of  [K)tash.  (Op.  cit., 
284.) 

Analysis. — Arsenic  acid  is  a  white  uncrystalline  deliquescent 
solid.  1.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  highly  acid  solu- 
tion. 2.  It  is  precipitated  of  a  brick-red  color  by  nitrate  or  the 
animonio-nitrate  of  silver. 

Sulphides,  or  Sulphurets  of  Arsenic.    Orpiaient. 

Obpiment  or  Yellow  Arsenic  owes  its  poisonous  proi>erties  to 
the  presence  of  a  variable  pro|)ortion  of  areenious  acid,  sometimes 
amounting  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Orpiment  is 
much  employed  in  the  arts,  in  painting,  dyeing,  pajier-staining,  and 
even  in  the  coloring  of  toys  and  sweetmeats  for  children,  but  is.  not 
often  use<l  as  a  poison ! 

Oq»inient  produces  symptoms  and  appearances  similar  to  those 
caused  by  arsenious  acid ;  but  the  dose  required  to  destroy  life 
raricj*  according  to  the  ])roportion  of  arsenious  acid  w^ith  >vhich  it 
Lapi>ens  to  be  mixed.  This  is  not  a  common  form  of  poisoning; 
the  yellow  color  of  the  poison  would  lead  to  suspicion:  but  by 
reason  of  this  color,  orpiment  may  be  given  or  taken  by  mistake 
for  mustard  or  turmeric. 

Anafysis. — The  powdered  sulphide  yields  a  solution  of  arsenious 
aci«l  on  boilinjj  it  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
n-adily  gives  tlie  well-known  sublimates  of  metallic  arsenic,  either 
with  so<Ia-flux,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (see  p.  147).  Boiled 
in  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid. 

Arsenuretted  Hydrogen. 

This  is  a  gaseous  |>oi8on  of  arsenic,  producing,  when  respired  in 
small  quantity,  very  serious  eftects  upon  the  system.  It  has 
already  <xrcasioncd  death  in  at  least  four  instances.  (See  "  On 
Poisons.'')  One  of  them  is  comparatively  recent.  ("Chemical 
N\ws/'  Dec.  26,  1863,  p.  307.) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

POISONING  BY  MERCURY,  —  CORROSrVE  SUBUMATE.  —  SYMPTOMS.  — 
CHRONIC  POISOKIKG,^  APPEARANCKS  AFTER  UEATH.  —  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. — PROCESS  TOR  MERCURY  IN  ORUANIC  LIQUIDS. — ^WIIITE 
AND  RED  PRECIPITATES. MERCURIC  METHIDE  AND  OTHER  COM- 
POUNDS. 


Metallic  mercury  is  not  regarded  as  a  poison.  A  lar^c?  quantity 
of  it  in  the  fluid  state  may  be  swallowed  without  affect iug  health, 
or  witliout  causing  more  uneasiness  than  that  whieli  may  arise  tVom 
its  great  weight*  It  rapidly  passes  through  the  how^els.  If  the 
mercury  is  hreathed  or  swallowed  in  a  state  of  vapor,  or  if  applied 
to  the  skin  or  mucous  mendjrane  in  a  state  of  extreme  mechanical 
division,  in  which  state  it  appears  to  be  easily  susceptible  of  oxida- 
tion, it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  produce  a  poisonous  action 
on  the  body.     The  effects  are  principally  manifested  by  salivation, 


by  trembling  aud  involuntary  motions  of  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  etnafMation,     These  svmpt 


iptoms  are  oeeasiomiUy  seen  in  work- 
men engaged  in  tra4les  in  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  inhalation 
of  mercurial  vapors. 


Corrosive  Sublimate. 


This  substance  has  receiveil  a  variety  of  chemical  names.  It  has 
been  at  various  times  called  O^a/muriak,  CMo/ide^  Bichloride ^  and 
Perr/doride  of  Mercury.  To  prevent  any  confusion  from  scientific 
chemical  iioinenclature,  the  old  and  popular  name  of  Corrosive  Sub- 
Imalr,  expressing  the  principal  projierties  of  the  sulistance,  is  here 
retained*  It  is  commonly  seen  un<ler  the  form  of  heavy  crystalline 
nmsses,  or  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.  Its  taste  is  powerfully 
austere  ami  metallic,  so  that  no  poisonous  quantity  of  it  could  be 
easily  swallowed,  without  the  person  hecomiug  immediately  aware 
of  it.  It  is  very  soluUc  in  w^ater,  hot  or  cold,  and  speedily  sinks  in 
it,  in  which  proj^erties  it  differs  strikingly  from  arsenic.  It  also 
readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Si/iiiptoms.—T]ie  symptoms  produced  by  corrosive  snbliuiate  gen- 
erally come  on  immediately,  or  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
poison  has  been  swallowed.  In  the  iii^t  jilaee  there  is  peix*eived  u 
strong  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  often  described  as  a  coppery 
taste;  and  there  is,  during  the  act  of  swidlowing,  a  sense  of  con- 
striction almost  amounting  to  suffocation,  wnth  burning  heat  in 
the  throat,  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach.  In  a  few 
njinutes  violent  pain  is  felt  in  the  ahdomen,  especially  in  the  region 
of  thestomacli,  which  is  increased  by  pressure.     There  is  nausea, 
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with  fre^nent  vomiting  of  lon^  stringy  masses 
mixed  with  blood,  attended  witli  severe  pain  in 


of  white  mucus, 
the  abdomen  and 

Srofuse  purging.  The  countenance  is  sometimes  swollen  and 
Qshed,  in  other  cases  it  has  been  pale  and  anxious.  The  pulse  is 
small,  frequent  and  irregular,  and  is  scarcely  preceptible  wnen  the 
symptoms  become  aggravated.  The  tongue  is  white  and  shrivelled ; 
the  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  the  breathing  difficult ;  and  death  is 
commonly  preceded  by  fainting,  convulsions,  or  general  insensi- 
bility. The  external  parts  of  the  mouth,  when  examined,  are 
swollen,  and  sometimes  present  a  white  appearance,  as  if  the  cavity 
had  been  washed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  lips  are 
often  swollen.  Suppression  of  urine  has  also  been  frequently 
noticed  among  the  symptoms  ;  it  existed  in  a  well-marked  case  of 
poisoning  by  this  substance,  at  Guy's  Hospital;  the  patient  lived 
four  days,  but  did  not  pass  any  urine  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 
("  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  April,  1844,  p.  24.)  This  symptom 
was  observed  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Wegeler  ("  Casper's  Woch- 
«iscrift,"  Jan.  10, 1846,  p.  30),  in  which  a  youth,  set.  17,  swallowed 
three  drachms  of  the  poison,  and  died  on  the  sixth  day.  During 
the  last  three  days  no  urine  was  secreted.  The  case  was  otherwise 
remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  no  pain  was  experienced  on  pressure 
of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  pulse  underwent  no  change  until 
shortly  before  death.  In  another  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Bferapath, 
in  which  a  scruple  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  was  swallowed, 
suppression  of  urine  and  salivation  came  on  on  the  third,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  ninth  day.  ("Lancet,"  Dec.  13  and  27, 1845, 
pp.  650,  698.) 

The  external  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  tumors  or 
ulcers  may  destroy  life  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  mer- 
curial poisoning.  In  September,  1871,  a  girl,  tet.  9,  died  from  the 
effects  of  this  poison,  locally  applied  to  the  sc^lp  for  the  treatment 
of  ringworm.  The  liquid  applied  was  alcohol,  containing  eighty 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  ounce.  She  suffered  from 
mercurial  poisoning  in  a  severe  form,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  application.  This  case  is  instructive  to  medical  men. 
(See  "  Pharm.  Journ.,"  Sept.  9,  1871,  p.  216 ;  "  Lancet,"  1871,  2, 
473 ;  and  "Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  1871,  2,  353.)  No  theory  of 
idiosyncrasy  is  required  to  account  for  death  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

This  poison  differs  from  arsenic:  1,  in  having  a  well-marked 
taste;  2,  in  producing  violent  symptoms  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  3, 
in  the  fact  that  the  evacuations  are  more  frequently  mixed  with 
blood.  The  symptoms  produced  bv  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the 
first  instance,  resemble  those  of  cholera ;  if  the  person  should  sur- 
vive several  days,  they  are  more  like  those  of  dysentery — violent 
straining  and  shreddy  mucous  discharges  mixed  with  blood,  being 
frequently  observed. 

Slow  or  chronic  poisoning. — The  symptoms  are   much  modified 
when  the  poison  is  taken  in  small  doses  at  intervals,  for  some  days 
or  weeks.     There  are  colicky  pains  with  nausea,  vomiting,  general 
11 
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uneasiness  and  tlepression.  The  salivary  glands  become  inflamed 
and  painful ;  the  tongue  and  gums  are  red  and  swollen,  sometimes 
ulcerated,  and  there  is  fetor  of  tlie  breath.  A  deep  blue  line,  like 
that  observed  in  poisoning  by  lead,  is  sometitnes  found  around  the 
edges  of  the  gums.  Tlie  patient  exi>eriences  d  ifficnlty  of  swallowing 
and  Ijrea thing.  The  eonstitulional  effects  are  indicated  by  irrita- 
bility or  looseness  of  the  bowels,  difficulty  of  breathing,  spitting  of 
blood,  cough,  geueml  trembling  or  convulsive  movements  of  "the 
limbs  and  palsy,  with  fever  and  emaciation,  under  wliich  the 
jiatient  sinks.  One  of  the  most  marked  ttiects  of  slow  or  chronic 
jMjisoning  by  meieurial  preparations  U  sHlivatlon^  or  ptyalisni,  indi- 
cated by  an  increased  How  of  saliva.  Tliis  is  hy  no  means  a  neces- 
sary symptom  in  cases  of  acute  i>oisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate, 
but  it  not  unfrequently  shows  itself  about  the  second  or  third  day. 
In  some  instances,  the  patient  dies  too  rapidly  for  this  effect  to 
follow ;  but  even  when  he  survives  some  days,  salivation  is  not 
always  observed.  In  placing  reliance  upon  this  symj^tom,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  salivation  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes 
irrespective  of  the  use  of  njcreury.  The  cliemical  detection  of 
mercury  in  the  saliva  would  settle  the  question, 

Appcarwnces  after  death, — These,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  are 
chiefly  eon  lined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Corrosive  sublimate, 
however,  affects  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  softerted,  of  a  wdjite  or  bluish-gray  color,  and  sometimes 
inflamed;  that  lining  the  gullet  is  siniilarly  aflec(ed,  and  ].iartly 
corroded  and  softened.  The  mucous  meiiibrane  of  the  stomach  is 
more  or  less  inflamed,  sometimes  in  patches;  and  there  are  masses 
of  black  extmvasated  blood  found  beneath  it.  Occasionally  it  has 
a  slate-gray  color,  and  the  mucous  coat  beneath  may  be  found 
reddened.  A  case  occurred  in  Guy*s  Hosidtal,  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  was  simply  iuflanied;  it  much  resembled  the  condition 
presented  in  cases  of  arsenical  j^^ioisoning.  The  coat^  of  the  stomach 
are  sometimes  cori*oded,  and  so  much  softened  tlmt  they  cannot  be 
xemoved  from  the  body  without  laceration.  Similar  appearances 
have  been  met  with  in  the  large  and  small  i intestines,  especially  in 
the  cfecnm*  In  a  case  rc|>ortcd  by  Dr.  llerapatli,  in  which  a  scruple 
was  taken,  and  death  occurred  on  the  ninth  da3%the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  softened,  but  tliere  were  no  well-marked 
appearances  of  the  irritant  action  of  the  poison  on  this  organ.  The 
caecum  had  been  the  scat  of  the  most  violent  inflammation,  the 
whole  surface  being  of  a  deep  black-red  color,  and  there  were 
patches  of  sloughing  in  the  coats,  ('^Lancet,'' Dec  27,  1845,  p. 
70U  ;  ''  Minburgh  Monthly  Journal,''  Dec.  1851,  p.  532.)  Perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  rare  as  an  effect  of  this  poison  ;  there  is^  I 
believe,  only  one  case  on  record*  Apf»carances  like  those  just 
described,  ha%^e  been  seen  in  the  alimontary  canal,  not  only  wliere 
the  case  has  terminated  fatally  in  a  few^  hours,  but  where  it  has 
been  protracted  for  six,  eight,  and  even  eleven  days. 

The  sjiiallest  dose  which  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  life  is  three 
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Fig.  13. 


grains.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  child,  and  the  quantity  was  accu- 
rately determined  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  up  by 
mistake  for  three  grains  of  calomel,  which  a  physician  intended  to 
order.  It  is  prolxetble  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from 
three  to  five  grains,  or  even  less,  would  destroy  an  adult. 

In  an  acute  case  a  person  commonly  dies  in  from  one  to  five 
days,  but  death  may  take,  place  much  sooner  or  later  than  this. 
In  the  shortest  fatal  case  on  record  the  man  died  in  less  than  half 
an  hayr,  but  the  quantity  of  poison  was  not  ascertained.  ("  On 
Poisons,  Cobbosivx  Sublimate.*') 

Chemical  analysis. — Corrosive  sublimate  is  usually  seen  in  heavy, 
cnrstalline  masses,  or  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  In  the  solid 
state:  1.  When  the  powder  is  heated  on  platinum  foil  or  mica,  it 
melts,  and  is  volatilized  in  a  white  vapor,  without  leaving  any 
residue.  2.  When  heated  in  a  close  tube, 
it  melts  and  forms  a  sublimate,  consisting 
of  prismatic  crystals  sometimes  stellated. 
(Fig.  12.)  3.  The  powder  is  changed  in 
color  by  the  following  reagents :  iodide  of 
potassium  produces  a  bright  scarlet,  pot- 
ash a  yellow,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
a  black  compound ;  ammonia  does  not 
alter  its  color.  4.  The  mercury  and  chlo- 
rine may  be  discovered  by  one  process: 
heat  the  powder  with  four  parts  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda  (obtained  by  incinerat- 
ing the  bicarbonate),  until  the  residue  in 
the  reduction  tube  fuses  and  becomes 
white ;  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury 
in  distinct  and  well-defined  e;lobules  will 
be  obtained.  Detach  by  a  file  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
fused  residue,  which  is  chloride  of  sodium  with  some  undecomposed 
carbonate ;  digest  it  in  water  with  nitric  acid,  and  apply  heat  until 
it  is  entirely  dissolved  ;  then  add  to  the  solution  nitrate  of  silver;, 
a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  will 
be  at  once  produced.  The  solid  is  thus  proved  to  contain  both 
mercurv  and  chlorine;  and  the  only  compound  of  these  elements 
which  13  soluble  in  water  is  corrosive  sublimate. 

In  solution  in  water.  A  few  droj^  of  the  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  evaporated  on  a  glass-slide  yield  slender  opaque  silky 
prisms.  (Fig.  13.)  When  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
i»  dropped  on  them,  they  acquire  a  bright  scarlet  color.  This  scarlet 
c»»!oration,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  minutest  crj'stals  and 
only  one  drop  of  solution,  proves  that  the  body  dissolved  in  water 
is  corrosive  sublimate ;  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  every  other 
njineral  poison,  and  all  other  substances  whatever.  1.  Proto- 
cLloride  of  tin  added  to  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  produces 
a  black  precipitate  which,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  is  resolved  iut(» 
globules  of  metallic  mercury.     2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  buU 
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pltido  of  aninjonuim  produce,  after  a  time,  a  black  sulphule,  not 
soluble  in  alkalies  or  dilated  acids.  3.  If  tlie  liquid  is  acidulated 
witb  Lydrueblonc  acid,  and  briglit  copper-foil  wire  or  gauze  ih 
plunged  into  it,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  silvery-white  deposit, 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


PrUiatitlc  crfiUli  ofcotroKlire  ■uMtmalit  from  & 
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even  in  tlie  cold,  but  more  rapidly  by  boat.  When  tbe  copper  with 
the  metallic  deposit  is  heated  in  a  tube,  globules  of  mercury  are 
sublimed* 

In  organic  liquids.^^The  liquid  should  he  separated  by  filtration 
from  any  insoluble  portions.  The  latter  should  be  pressed,  dried, 
and  set  a.side  for  a  separate  analysis.  Tbe  liquid  portion  should  he 
i!!lightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  warmed,  and  a  slip  of 
copiier  foil  or  gauze  iirtroduced  ;  if  this  is  not  immediately  coated 
with  mercury,  it  should  he  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours. 
When  adei>osit  has  taken  place  on  the  copper,  it  should  be  removed, 
washed  ia  water,  and  afterwards  in  ether,  and  dried.  When  the 
(|uantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  an  organic  liquid  is 
moderately  large,  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.  Place 
the  iiltered  liquid  sui>ix)sed  to  contain  the  poison,  in  a  stopfiered 
tube;  add  to  it,  twice  its  volume  of  pure  ether,  and  agitate  the 
liquid  at  intervals  for  a  few  miimtes.  Allow  the  liquid  to  subside, 
liour  otf  the  ether  into  a  dial-glass,  and  submit  it  to  spontaneous 
evaporatioiL  As  the  ether  passes  ott*,  tlie  corrosive  sublimate  will 
be  deposited  in  white  silky-looking  prisms.  These  may  be  purified, 
if  necessary,  by  solution  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  solution  again 
crystal li7.ed.  Corrosive  sublimate  may  thus  he  separated  trom 
arsenic  and  other  mineral  fHjisoas  in  solution.  If  mercury  and 
arsenic  are  associated  in  a  poisonous  mixture,  or  in  the  tissues,  the 
arsenic  may  he  entirely  removed  hy  distillation  {page  150), 

Masses  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  soroetimes  locked  up  in 
thick  viscid  mucus ;  and  in  sucli  cases,  the  coarse  powder  being 
heavy,  it  may  be  separated  by  simply  agitating  the  viscid  liquid  in 
water,  and  then  decantin^j  the  upper  portion  suddenly*  This  poison 
ia  decomiiosed  and  precipitated  by  nuuiy  organic  principles,  such  as 
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albamen,  fibrin,  mucous  membrane,  also  by  gluten,  tannic  acid,  and 
other  Testable  substances.     Thus,  then,  we  cannot  always  expect 
to  find  it  in  the  stomach,  in  a  state  of 
solution.    Other  methods  of  analysis  are  Fig.  15. 

chiefly  directed  to  the  separation  of  the 
mercury  only.  The  suspected  liquid  is 
boiled,  filtered,  and  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.  1.  To  one  portion  add 
protochloride  of  tin  in  excess,  again  boil 
the  liquid  and  filter  to  separate  the  raer- 
CQiy,  the  whole  of  which  is  precipitated 
as  a  black  powder,  or  in  gray  globules. 
Oil  boiline  this  deposit  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  small  globules  coalesce 
to  form  liquid  mercury.  2.  Into  another 
portion  of  the  liquid,  introduce  copper- 
gauze,  foil,  or  wire,  and  gently  warm  it.  The  copper  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  silvery-white  metal,  either  immediately  or  in  a  few 
hours.  A  large  quantity  of  copj^er  may  be  thus  coated.  The 
coated  copper  should  be  digested  in  warm  alcohol  or  ether,  dried 
and  heat^  in  a  reduction-tube,  when  a  sublimate  in  silvery-white 
globules  will  be  obtained,  well  marked  by  their  opacity,  lustre,  and 
sphericity  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  (Fig.  15.)  The 
niblimate  of  metallic  mercury  differs  from  that  of  arsenic  in  the 
bet  that  when  heated,  it  sublimes  simply  as  metal  without  change. 
It  is  not  oxidized  (like  metallic  arsenic)  by  heating  it  in  a  reduc- 
tion-tube, but  is  simply  transferred  with  its  metallic  lustre  and 
globular  form  from  one  part  of  the  tube  to  another.  In  the  event 
of  a  doubt  existing  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sublimate,  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  will  remove  it.  Cut  off  by  a  file  the  portion  of 
glass  on  which  the  globules  are  deposited :  introduce  this  into  a 
wide  short  tube,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and  half  the 
quantity  of  nitric  acid.  Heat  the  acid  liquid,  and  carry  it  to  dry- 
iiess  on  a  sand-bath.  White  prismatic  crystals  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate will  remain,  if  the  sublimate  was  of  a  mercurial  nature,  and 
too  great  a  heat  has  not  been  applied.  On  touching  the  white 
residue  cautiously  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
the  cr)'8tal3  will  acquire  a  scarlet-red  color. 

In  place  of  copj)er,  a  slip  of  gold  foil  may  be  wound  around  a 
dip  of  zinc  foil,  and  introcluced  into  the  liquid.  The  gold  is  soon 
covered  with  a  silvery-white  layer  of  mercury,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  heat  in  a  reduction-tube,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  and  the  nitrate  thus  formed  may  be  subsequently  tested  by 
the  chloride  of  tin. 

lite  (issueSy  etc. — The  urine  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  residue  or  extract  treated  by  the  following  process,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  required  for  the  tissues.  From  four  to  eight 
oances  of  the  liver  or  other  organs  should  be  dried,  broken  up,  and 
then  lK)iled  until  dissolved  in  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and 
t*'.»urijart8  of  water.   The  acid  liquid  may  be  strained  through  linen. 
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and  the  residue  pressed.  The  liquid,  if  in  large  r|uantity,  should 
now  be  concentrated  by  gentle  evaporation,  aiid^vhik  still  slightly 
warm,  a  email  piece  of  copper-gau7,e  (proved  to  be  free  from  mer- 
cury) should  be  introduced^  at  the  end  of  a  line  ]»latinam  wire,  into 
the  acid  liquid.  The  copper  may  acquire  a  white,  gray,  or  silvery 
tarnish  in  a  few  minutes,  or  not  until  after  twenty-four  hours.  It 
may  he  removed,  washed  in  water  aiid  alcohol,  and  dried  and  ex- 
amined by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  Tlie  deposition  of  any 
white  metal  on  the  copper  will  then  he  perceptible.  It  may  be 
rolled  into  a  pellet  and  lieated  in  a  dry  reduction-tube,  when  minnte 
^  globules  may  ap)>ear  as  a  sublimate.  The  sublimate  in  the  tube 
'  should  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  and  the  cojtper  should  in 
all  cases  be  heated,  whether  tlte  red  color  of  this  metal  appears  to 
be  covered  or  not  by  any  deposit,     (See  Fig.  15.) 

If  ai'senic  should  "be  present  in  the  tissues  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  acid  mixture  is  boiled,  arsenic  and  mercury  will  be  deposited 
together;  and  when  the  coj>per  is  heated,  the  globules  of  mercury 
will  be  obtained  nucleated  or  ititernjixed  with  octahedral  crystals 
of  arsenious  acid.  In  a  case  of  exhumation  after  twenty-one  months* 
burial,  these  mixed  sublimates  were  obtained  bj^  the  examination 
of  the  rectum  of  the  deceased.  (Rpg.  v.  Bavon^  Lincohi  Summer 
Assizes,  1857.)  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  arsenic  had  been  ad- 
luinistercd  to  the  woman  a  day  or  two  before  death,  and  a  dose  of 
calomel  had  been  iirescribed  more  recently.  Tliis  accounted  for  tlie 
presence  of  tlie  mixed  sublimates. 

Ai'senic  is  not  readily  deposited  on  copper  in  the  cold,  while  mer- 
cury is  readily  dejjosiied,  at  all  ternpenitures,  from  acid  liquids. 
We  may  sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  difierenco  in  chemical 
|U'operties,  to  obtain  a  separate  deposit  of  this  metal. 

In  tlie  living  body, mercury  is  eliminated  by  the  saliva  as  well  as 
by  the  urine.  About  one  drachm  of  this  fluid  will  suiKce  for  the 
detection  of  mercury  by  the  followitig  process.  Acidulate  the  saliva 
with  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of  pure  liydrochloric  acid.  Immerse 
in  this  a  portion  of  co[tper  gauze,  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
square,  attached  to  a  fine  jdatinnm  wire.  Pbice  tlie  tube  contain- 
ing the  liquid  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  If  mercury  is 
present  in  the  saliva,  the  copper  gauze  will  be  whitened.  Other 
fFortions  may  then  be  introduced  until  the  mercury  ceases  to  l>c 
deposited.  The  pieces  of  copper  should  be  washed  in  water  and 
ether,  and  dried;  exaniined  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  and 
then  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube.  Globules  of  mercury  visible 
under  the  microscope  will  then  be  obtained.  In  a  case  of  inunc- 
tion with  mercury  the  metal  was  thus  detected  io  the  saliva  on 
the  third  day.  There  was  painful  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands, 
with  the  jteculiar  metallic  taste  produced  by  mercury.  This 
analysis  of  the  saliva  may  not  only  furnish  evidence  that  the  person 
is  under  the  influence  of  mercurial  jKiison,  but  it  will  prove,  in  a 
ease  otiierwise  doubtful,  whether  th^SidiDaliouixoin  which  a  pemon 
is  suffering  is  owing  to  nicreur}'  or  some  other  cause.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  sidiva  should  be  made  in  otiier  cases  of  metallic 
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poisoning,  as  arsenic,  antimony  and  other  metals  might  be  thus 
detected  m  the  act  of  elimination  from  the  living  body. 

The  analysis  may  show  the  presence  of  mercury^  but  not  of  corro- 
rosive  sublimate,  in  the  body.  Whether  the  mercurial  compound 
had  acted  as  a  poison  or  not,  must  be  determined  from  symptoms 
and  appearances.  Whether  it  had  been  given  or  taken  as  a  medicine 
or  not,  is  a  conclusion  which  must  also  be  determined  from  other 
circumstances.  The  proof  that  the  mercury  was  really  in  the  form 
of  corrosive  sublimate  could  only  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of 
some  undissolved  portions  of  the  solid  poison  in  the  stomach  or  its 
contents,  or  from  a  separation  of  the  poison  itself  by  means  of  ether. 
If  thus  obtained  after  filtration  of  an  organic  liquid,  it  would  show 
its  presence  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  salt :  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  all  the  soluble  salts  are  poisonous,  and  are  rarely  used  inter- 
nally as  medicines.  If  undissolved,  the  absorbed  mercury  may 
have  been  derived  from  some  mercurial  medicine  innocently  taken 
by  the  deceased.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  discover  traces 
of  mercuiy  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs 
of  a  dead  Dody.  No  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  discovery,  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  deceased  has  actually  suffered  from 
frmptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning.  As  to  the  mercury  found  in  the 
tissues^  it  may  have  been  derived  from  a  soluble  or  insoluble  com- 
pound, or  from  exposure  to  the  vapors  of  the  metal  or  of  its  salts, 
10  various  trades. 

White  Precipitate. 

Ammomated  mercury, — The  sjTnptoms  which  it  produces  are 
violent  vomiting,  cram[>8,  great  thirst,  purging  and  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  with  convulsions.  Tenderness  of  the  gums 
and  salivation  have  been  obsei'ved  among  the  symptoms.  After 
death,  tfiere  is  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits  have  shown  that  this  is  a  formi- 
dable poison.  The  greater  number  of  recoveries  have  been  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  substance  being  early  rejected  by  vomiting.  Rab- 
bits, which  do  not  vomit,  were  killed  by  a  dose  of  four  and  five 
srrains  in  a  few  hours.  After  death,  mercury  was  found  deposited 
in  various  organs,  but  more  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  other  viscera. 
For  additional  facts  connected  with  the  action  of  this  poison  see 
-Guy's  Hospital  Reix)rts,"  October,  1860, p.  483. 

Analysis. — White  precipitate  is  a  chalky-looking  compound  con- 
taining about  eighty  per  cent,  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  As  it  is  sold  in  the  shops  it  frequently  cotitains  as  an 
impurity  corrosive  Rublimate  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  per  cent. 
It  is  not  used  internally,  but  it  is  much  employed  by  the  poorer 
cla«503  in  the  treatment  of  ringworm.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  is  not 
darkened  by  alkalies,  and  it  yields  a  mercurial  sublimate  when 
heated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Chloride  of  tin  produces  with  it  a 
Mack  deposit  of  mercury.  If  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  it 
tvulves  ammonia,  and  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is  precipitated.    It 
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may  be  detected  in  organic  flDids  and  solids  bj  boiling  tbem  in  one 
jmrt  of  bydrocbloric  acid  iiiul  four  parts  of  water,     Tbe  mercury^ 
may  tbeii  be  separated  by  meauB  of  copper. 


Red  Precipitate. 

Bed  oxide  of  mereurj/, — Tliis  substance  is  poisonous,  but  iu^tancea 
of  pjcjisoiiiug  uy  it  are  very  rare.  One  case  ueeun-ed  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital iu  1833.     Tbe  i»atient  recovered  in  four  days. 

Analysis. — By  its  ^reat  weigbt  and  insolubility  in  water,  it  may 
be  eej^arated  from  all  liquids.  Itss  red  color  identities  it.  Wben 
lieated  in  a  elotie  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  mercury, 
the  latter  of  wliich  is  deposited  in  globulea. 

CiKNABAR.  Vermilion*  Fcrsidphide  of  jUrrenry^— The  term  Cin- 
nabar is  applied  to  a  dark  and  heavy  compound  of  sulphur  and 
mercuiy,  while  Vtrmillon  is  tbe  same  substauce  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  It  is  well  known  as  a  red  pigment,  and  is  often  emi»loyed 
in  coloring  confectionery  and  wafers.  It  is  stated  to  have  proveil 
fatal  to  aninmls  in  tlie  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  gmins, 
when  applied  externally  to  u  wound.  Cinnabar  is  sometimes  used 
forgiving  a  red  coh>r  to  ointments,  e.y.  the  sulphur  ointment:  and 
it  is  also  improperly  employed  by  some  dentists  as  a  coloring 
iT*attcr  to  vulcanized  rubber  for  mounting  artificial  teeth.  At- 
tljough  thi8  insoluble  compound  of  Uicrcnry  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  active  irritant  poison  in  the  stomach,  tbejilacingof  it  in  such  a 
situation  that  it  should  be  always  in  contact  with  ttie  mucous  fluids 
of  tbe  mouth,  is  liable  to  load  to  tbe  usual  conse4uenccs  of  chronic 
poisoning  by  mercury. 

Dr.  Sutro  has  published  a  short  abstract  of  a  case  in  which  the 
vapor  of  vennilion,  avplwd  externally,  produced  severe  symptoms. 
A  woman,  by  the  ativice  of  a  quack,  aj>plied  this  vapor  to  a  can- 
cerous breast.  She  sufiered  very  severely  from  severe  salivation 
and  fever  for  four  weeks. 

Other  compounds  of  mercury,  such  as  calomel^  the  nitrates^  sul- 
phates^ the  ci/anidts,  and  sidphiheyaniJe\  have  givt^n  rise  to  accident, 
and  in  a  few^  instances  have  destroyed  life;  but  they  rarely  require      i 
tbe  notice  of  the  practitioner  ^| 

A  new  form  of  mercurial  poisoning,  however,  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  a  fatal  accident  wliicb  occurred  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
llospital  in  I860,  and  this,  from  its  exceptional  character,  is  de- 
serving of  a  short  notice. 

Mercuric  Methide,  or  Methyl.  m 

SipvpUmis, — In  February,  1866,  a  chemical  assistant  in  the  labo^H 

ratory  of  ^t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had  been  engaged  tor^* 
nearly  three  montlis  in  preparing  meix!uric  methide,  and  wlio  had 
been  thus  exposed  to  breathe  the  noxious  vaiKLU-a  evolved  in  th^ 
process,  was  seized  with  dimness  of  sight,  numbness  of  the  hands 
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deafness,  great  weakness,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  gums;  he 
moved  his  arms  and  legs  with  difficulty,  and  could  not  stand  with- 
out support.    In  spite  of  treatment  he  became  worse ;  an  oftensive  ' 
odor  issued  from  his  breath  and  body,  he  became  at  times  maniacal, 
and  he  died  eleven  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital. 

Appearances. — ^The  brain  was  congested,  especially  the  gray  mat- 
ter, and  there  was  congestion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  As  none 
of  the  liquid  had  been  swallowed,  there  was  no  appearance  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  calling  for  special  notice. 

Another  assistant  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  noxious  vapors 
for  a  shorter  time,  sufiered  from  similar  symptoms.  He  had  ofien- 
rive  breath,  spongy  gums,  general  impairment  of  the  senses,  and  an 
affection  of  the  brain  producing  idiocy,  in  which  state  he  remains. 
("  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,"  Oct.  1865  ;  also  "  Chem. 
News,"'  Nov.  3, 1865,  p.  213.) 

The  mercuric  methide  is  a  heavy  colorless  liquid  containing  87 
per  cent,  of  mercury.  Its  eflfects  on  the  nervous  system  are  more 
mtensified  than  those  observed  among  workmen  who  have  becTi 
engaged  in  water  gilding.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
haa  it  been  determined  whether  mercury  was  present  in  the  tissues 
of  the  person  who  died  from  the  eflects  of  the  vapor. 
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Sugar  of  Lead. 

Acetate  of  lead.  Symptoyns. — Acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead  is  by  no 
Dieans  an  active  poison.  In  medical  practice  it  has  often  been 
piven  in  considerable  doses  without  any  serious  effects  resulting. 
When  it  has  been  taken  in  a  dose  of  from  one  to  two  ounces,  the 
following  symptoms  have  been  observed :  a  burning  pricking  sen- 
sation in  the  throat,  with  dryness  and  thirst,  vomiting  and  uneasi- 
!»€«§  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  severe  colic.  The 
ibdomen  is  tense,  and  its  walls  are  sometimes  drawn  in.  The  pain 
u  relieved  by  pressure,  and  has  intermissions.  There  is  generally 
constipation  of  the  bowels.  If  any  feces  are  passed,  they  ai*e  com- 
monly of  a  dark  color,  indicative  of  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
the  lead  into  sulphide.  The  skin  is  cold,  and  there  is  great  pros- 
tration of  strength.  When  the  case  is  protracted,  the  patient  has 
been  observed  to  suffer  from  cramp  in  tne  calves  of  the  legs,  paia 
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in  the  insitle  of  the  thighs,  numbness,  and  sometimes  paralysis  of 
the  limhs.  The  affection  of  the  nervons  system  is  otherwise  indi* 
cated  by  giddiness,  torpor,  and  even  coma.  A  well-marked  hhie 
line  hji8  been  noticed  round  the  margin  of  tlie  gums,  where  they 
join  tlie  teeth.  For  a  remarkal)le  Feries  of  eases  of  ]ioisoning  by 
acetate  of  lead  whicli  has  been  reporte<l  by  Mr*  Bancks,  of  Stour- 
bridge, see  *'  Lancet,''  May  5, 1849,  p.  478. 

Appearances. — In  one  acute  ease,  the  mucous  membnine  of  the 
stomach  was  found  removed  in  several  places,  esfiecially  near  the 
intestinal  opening ;  and  mojiit  of  the  intestines  were  in  a  state  of 
high  inflammation.  In  animals,  according  to  Dr.  Mitscherlich, 
wtien  the  dose  is  large,  tiie  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  attacked 
and  corroded  ;  this  change  appears  to  be  purely  chemical,  and  takes 
place  in  those  parts  of  tlie  body  with  which  the  salt  of  lead  comes 
in  contact*  If  given  in  a  i^mall  do^e,  it  is  decomposed  by  the 
gastric  secretions,  and  exerts  no  corrosive  action  on  the  mucous 
hiembrane.  When  the  acetate  of  lead  was  given  in  a  state  of 
albumiuate  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  death  took  place  with  great 
ra|>idity ;  but  on  inspection,  the  stomach  was  not  found  corroded. 
This  eorroaive  action  belongs  to  the  neutral  salt,  and  is  not  mani- 
fested when  the  dose  is  small,  or  when  the  poison  is  combined  with 
an  acid. 

Nothing  is  actually  know^n  concerning  the  fatal,  dose  of  this  sub- 
stance; but  it  may  be  taken  in  comparatively  large  quantity  without 
producing  serious  etleets.  Thirty  or  forty  grains  have  been  given 
daily,  in  «iivided  doses,  wnthont  injury. 

Chemical  analysis.     Acetate  of  fead  as  a  solkL — 1.  If  a  portion  of 
the  i*owder  is  heated   in  a  small   reduction-tube,  it  melts,  then 
becomes  solid:    again  melts,  acquiring  a  dark  color,  and  gives  off     i 
vapors  of  acetic  acid,  easily  recognized  by  its  odor  and  reaction  oii^| 
litmus  paper.    A  black  mass  is  left  in  the  tube,  consisting  of  carbon^^ 
and  reduced  metallic  lead.     No  sublimate  is  formed*     If  heated  on 
mica,  yellow  oxide  of  lead  with  reduced  metal  remains.     2.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  M'ater,  even  when  cold  ;  spring  water  is  turned  milky 
by  it,  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphates.    3.  A  small 
portion  of  the  j:»owder  dropped  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  Jvotas- 
sium  acquires  a  bright  yellow  color.     4,  When  dropped  into  solu* 
tion  of  potash,  it  remains  white.     5.  With  sulphuretted  hydmgea 
water,  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  is  turned  black,— in  which 
resjjoct  it  resembles  the  wdiite  salts  of  some  other  metals.    G.  Wheii^H 
the  powder  is  boiled  in  a  tube  with  diluted  suljihuric  acid,  acetic^H 
acid,  known  by  its  odor  and  volatility,  escajies.     All  these  prof>er- 
ties  taken  together,  prove  that  the  salt  is  the  acetate  of  lead. 

Acetate  o/*  lead  in  solutio7i, — 1.  A  snmll  quantity,  slowly  evaporated 
on  a  glass  slide,  will  give  slender  wdiite  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  turned  yellow^  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  black  hy  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  2.  DUnkd  sulphuric  acid  produces  an  abundant 
white  precii»itate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  hut  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  a  large  excess  of  i^otaah.    3.  It  is  precipitated  of 
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CrjiUU  of  acetate  of  lead,  magnifled 
30  diameter*. 


Fig.  17. 


a  bright  yellow  color  by  the  ioilide  of 
potassium  ;  the  yellow  iodide  of  lead  \s 
solable  in  potash,  forming:  a  colorless 
lolation.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  4.  Sul- 
pkide  of  ammonium  or  sulphurretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  produces  a  deep  black  pre- 
cipitate even  when  less  than  the  100,000th 
part  of  the  salt  is  dissolved.  5.  Place  a 
fewdropeof  thesolutionon  clean  platinum 
foil,  acidulate  it  with  acetic  acid,  then  ap- 
ply through  the  solution,  to  the  surface 
of  the  platinum,  a  thin  polished  slip  of 
zinc:  crystals  of  metallic  lead  are  in- 
stantly de{>osited  on  the  zinc:  by  this 

method,  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal  may  be  detected  and  collected. 
Lead  in  organic  liquids. — The  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by 
iDany  organic  principles,  especially  by  albumen  and  tannic  acid. 
Thus,  we  may  have  to  analyze  either  an  organic  liquid  containing 
lead,  or  a  solid  precipitate  consisting  of  mucus  or  mucous  membrane, 
or  albumen  intimately  united  to  oxide  of  lead.  The  liquid  should 
be  filtered  and  examined  by  a  trial  test, 
L  f.j  either  by  adding  to  a  portion,  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  sulphate  of  lead  is 
precipitated,  or  by  exposing  bibulous 
japer,  dipj>ed  into  the  suspected  liquid, 
to  a  free  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  If  the  pai^r  is  not  stained 
Wwn,  there  is  no  [>erceptil)le  quantity 
ot  lead  dissolve<l ;  if  it  is  stained  brown, 
we  dilute  the  liquid  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  destroy  its  viscidity,  and  pass  into  it 
a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  until  all  chemical  action  has 
ctaised.  The  black  sulphide  of  lead 
Aoald  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
and  drieil,  then  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  one 
{art  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water.  This  has  the 
effect  o^  transforming  it,  at  least  in  part,  into  nitrate  of  lead  soluble 
in  water.  This  liquid,  when  filtered,  may  be  evai»orated  to  dry- 
m-!»ji,  the  crystalline  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  tests  for 
lead  tlien  applied  to  the  solution.  As  a  trial  test  some  portion  of 
the  liquid  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  and  placed  in  a  platinum 
ea{«ule  may  be  treated  with  zinc.  When  the  zinc  and  the  platinum 
oome  in  contact,  metallic  lead  is  se[>arated.  If  the  quantity  is  too 
•mall  for  the  application  of  all  the  tests,  we  may  first  add  sulphuric 
acid;  should  a  white  precipitate  be  formed,  soluble  in  potash  Tfree 
tmni  oxide  of  lead),  and  this  alkaline  solution  be  again  turned  black 
:•}•  sulphide  of  ammonium,  this  is  sufticient  evidence  of  the  presence 
'i  lead.  Should  there  be  no  lead  dissolved,  we  must  decomi)0.«e  the 
«i>lid  and  insoluble  matters  by  boiling  them  in  nitric  acid  slightly 
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diluted,  filter,  and  test  tlje  tiltered  liquid,  previously  neutralized  ; 
or  we  may  evaporate  at  once  to  dryness,  destrny  the  organic  laatter 
by  beat,  and  redissolve  the  residue  in  nitric  acid  for  testing. 

In  the  tissues. — The  organic  matter,  .siudi  as  a  part  of  the  liver  or 
other  organ,  sboidd  be  dried  and  ineinemtod  in  a  porcelain  vessel. 
The  ash  should  he  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  etroog  nitric 
acid,  and  then  cvaponitetl  to  dryness.  The  dry  residue  should  be 
digested  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  (free  from  lead), 
filtered,  and  affer  it  has  been  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
a  current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  should  be  passed 
into  it.  The  prorjuetiou  of  a  brown  color  or  a  brown  preeipitatein 
II  slightly  acid  liquid,  indicates  the  presence  of  lead.  Lead  may 
be  detected  in  the  dry  residue  of  urine,  and  of  spring  or  river  water. 

(fouko^d's  t'jiraet  is  a  solution  of  subaeetate  of  lead,  the  oxide  of 
the  metal  lieing  in  excess.  Goulard  wiUer  is  a  mixture  of  one 
drachm  anil  a  half  of  this  solution  with  a  i>int  of  water.  Tlje  etiVcts 
of  these  comi>ounds  when  swallowed,  or  ajiplied  locally,  arc  similar 
to  tliose  caused  Ijy  tl)e  acetate. 

White  lead.  Carbonate  of  lead. — This  is  an  insoluble  chalky- 
looking  compound,  wdiich,  like  other  salts  of  lead,  may  give  rise  to 
the  usual  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning.  In  one  instance  it  api>ear8 
to  have  proved  fatal.  Most  of  tlie  crises  of  poisoning  by  that  sub- 
stance have  been  of  a  chronic  character, — carbonate  of  lead  being 
one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  water  upon  lead. 

Chronic  poisoning. — Coliea  pidonum^or  Painter^s  eolie^  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  elironie  form  of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  lead*  The 
si/mptoms  are  usually  well  marked.  There  is  at  first  ]»aiu  with  a 
sense  of  sinking  commonly  in  or  about  the  region  of  the  navel  (the 
seat  of  the  colon).  Next  to  pain  there  is  obstinate  const ii)at ion, 
retraction  of  tlie  akin  and  abdomen,  loss  of  ai>petite,  thirst,  fetid 
odor  of  the  breath,  and  general  emaciation,  with  paralysis  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  aftccting  the  extensor  muscles,  and  causing  a  dropping  of 
tlie  wrist,  or  sliowing  itself  in  a  general  paralysis  of  the  limbs. 
The  skin  acquires  a  sallow  or  earthy  color,  generally  well  marked 
in  the  face,  and  the  patient  experiences  a  sweetish^  styptic,  or  astrin- 
gent taste  in  the  mouth.  A  symptom  of  a  peculiar  nature  was  first 
pointed  out  l>y  the  late  Dr.  Burton  (**  Med,  Oaz.''  vol.  25,  p.  687), 
namel}^,  a  /jftitness  of  the  edges  of  the  fjams,  where  these  join  the 
bodies  of  the  teeth  ;  the  teeth  are  of  a  brownish  colon  Tlie  blue 
line  on  the  gums  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  sign  of  lead- 
colic.  Chronic  poisoning  with  lead  often  kills  the  jmtient,  since  a 
great  amount  of  mischief  is  done  before  the  cause  is  discovered. 
The  only  appearances  found  after  death  liave  been  a  contraction  of 
the  cavity  of  the  large  and  small  intestines,  and  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  coats.  Tliese  changes  have  been  especially  noticed 
in  tije  colon— the  scat  of  colic.  Tlie  various  circumstances  under 
which  this  form  of  poisoning  is  liable  to  occur  are  elsewhere  fully 
described.  (See  "On  Poisons,''  also  ''Principles  of  Med,  Jur." 
1878.)  Cases  of  poisoning  are  sometimes  observed  as  the  result  of 
the  introdut^tion  of  oxide  of  lead  into  the  system  through  wine, 
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beer,  cider,  milk,  and  other  liquids.  Earthenware  glazed  with 
lithar^  imparts  oxide  of  lead  to  fat  in  dripping,  also  to  acid  liquids. 
Soaff  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  red  lead^  to  improve  its  color, 
and  some  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  such 
snofil  A  spurious  tinfoil,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead  faced  with  tin, 
IB  much  used  as  a  covering  or  wrapper  for  articles  of  food.  When 
exposed  to  damp,  this  metallic  alloy  undergoes  chemical  changes 
whereby  carbonate  of  lead  is  produced.  Children's  farinaceous 
food  has  thns  become  impregnated  with  lead.  [During  the  year 
1866,  whole  families,  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  were  poisoned  by  the  use  of  flour  manufactured  at  a  mill,  the 
owner  of  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  the  cavities  in  the 
mill-stones  with  lead. — ^P.] 

•    Poisoning  by  Copper. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous.  The  two  most  commonly 
known  in  commerce  are  the  Sulphate  or  Blub  Vitriol,  and  the 

SUBACETATE  Or  VeRDIGRIS. 

Blue  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  copper.  Symptoms. — Sulphate  of 
copper  has  been  frequently  given  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abor- 
tion. In  doses  of  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
irritant  on  adults,  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  would  suflice  to 
destroy  infants  or  children.  The  salt  speedily  causes  vomiting  of 
the  most  violent  kind  ;  this  sometimes  expels  the  poison  from  the 
stomach,  and  the  person  recovers.  There  is  headache,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  with  purging;  the  pain  is  of  a  colicky  character;  and  in 
i^i^ravated  cases,  there  are  spasms  of  the  extremities  and  convul- 
sions. Dr.  Perceval  met  with  an  instance  in  which  violent  convul- 
sions were  produced  in  a  young  woman  by  two  drachms  of  the 
eolphate  of  copper.  Paralysis,  insensibility,  and  even  tetanus,  have 
preceded  death,  when  the  poison  was  administered  to  animals. 
Among  the  symptoms  casually  met  with  in  the  human  body,  may 
be  mentioned  jaundice.  This  has  been  observed  to  attend  poison- 
ing by  the  sulphate,  as  well  as  by  Scheele's  green.  The  vomited 
matters  are  remarkable  for  being  generally  of  a  blue  or  (freen  color ; 
broken  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  were  discovered  in  them,  in  a  case 
in  which  the  poison  was  taken  in  the  state  of  coarse  powder.  If 
the  green  color  of  the  vomited  liquid  is  owing  to  altered  bile,  it 
will  not  acquire  a  blue  tint  on  adding  to  a  portion  of  it  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia;  but  if  caused  by  a  salt  of  copper,  this  change 
of  color  will  serve  to  indicate  the  fact.  The  medical  dose  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  as  an  emetic,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  and  as  a 
tonic,  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains. 

Appearances. — In  the  few  fatal  cases  which  have  been  hitherto 
examined,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has 
been  found  more  or  less  thickened  and  inflamed,  and  in  some  cases 
mxled  and  softened.  The  gullet  has  presented  an  inflammatory 
spr<arance.  In  one  case  of  poisoning  by  verdigris,  the  stomach  was 
ioflamed  and  thickened,  especially  towards  the  intestinal  opening. 
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the  orifice  of  ivhich,  from  the  ^^eiicral  thickening,  was  almost  oblite- 
rated. Tlie  small  ititestiiies  were  throat^hoiit  inflametU  and  [icrtora- 
tion  bad  taken  place,  so  that  part  of  tiie  green  liquid  wus  effussed 
into  the  ahdojuen.  Tlje  large  intestines  were  distended  in  some 
parts,  and  contracted  in  others,  an<l  the  rectum  wn^  ulcerated  on  its 
inner  surface.  (^'Orfila,  Toxicologic,"  vol.  1,  p.  023.)  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  found  throughout  of  a 
deep  green  color,  owing  to  small  particles  of  the  copper  Siilt  (verdi- 
gris) adliering  to  it. 

Chemical  anafj/sis. — The  salts  of  copper,  whether  in  the  solid  stxiU 
or  in  solution,  arc  generally  known  by  their  blue  or  green  color, 
Testf^, — 1.  Solufioji  of  ammonia:  this  gives,  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
copper,  a  bluisli-white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
test,  forndng  a  deep  violet-blue  liijuid,  2,  Ft^rrori/fwide  of  potassium 
gives^  in  a  very  diluted  solution,  a  rich  chiret-red  precipitute ;  if  the 
quantity  of  copi>er  is  small,  the  liquid  ac<|uires  merely  a  light-red 
color;  if  large,  the  precijtitate  is  of  a  deep  red-brown  color,  and  of 
a  gelatinous  consiisteucy.  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  will  act  o!i 
the  violet-blue  .solution  produced  by  anmionia,  provided  it  is  diluted, 
and  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulpliurieacirl  are  a<lded  in  order  to  neu- 
tniUze  the  ammonia:  one  porlion  of  the  liquid  may  thus  be  trie<l 
by  the  two  tests.  3.  Salphanited  h/flrof/m  gas^  or  sulphide  of  am- 
moniuia,  gives  a  deep  chocolate-brown  j)rccipitate,  even  in  an  acid 
solution;  or  if  the  copper  is  in  small  proportion,  merely  a  light- 
l)rown  color.  4.  A  slip  of  polished  iron  (a  common  needle)  sua- 
[►ended  by  a  thread  in  tiie  liquid  slightly  acidulated  with  sulpliuric 
acid  is  speedily  c«ated  with  a  red  layer  of  copper,  even  when  the 
salt  is  in  very  small  [proportion.  If  the  needle  is  left  some  days  i 
tlie  liquid,  tlie  iron  will  he  slowly  removed,  and  a  hollow  cylindei 
of  metallic  copper  will  remain.  This  may  be  dissolved  in  diluted 
nitric  acid,  and  tested  witlj  the  foregoing  tests;  or  the  iron  coated 
with  copper,  may  he  at  once  immersed  in  ammonia  and  exposed  to 
air:  the  liquid  then  becomes  slowly  blue.  Half  a  grain  of  sul- 
phate of  cop[»er  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  may  be  thus 
easily  detected.  It  was  long  since  proposed  by  Orfila  to  subs*titute 
phosphorus  for  polished  iron.  Tliis  substance  most  etiectually  sepa- 
rates metallic  copjKvr  from  its  salts,  even  when  they  are  dissolved 
in  organic  liquids.  5.  The  GalvaiUf;  Test. — If  a  few  drops  of  the 
copper  solution  are  placed  on  platinum-foil,  slightly  acidulated  with 
a  diluted  acid,  and  the  platinum  is  then  touched  through  the  solu- 
tion with  a  sliji  of  zinc-foil,  metallic  copper,  of  its  welt-known  red 
color,  is  imaiediately  deposited  on  the  platiuum.  When  the 
quantity  of  copper  is  small,  there  is  merely  a  brown  stain ;  but  a 
blue  liquid  is  formed  by  ficmring  on  it  ammonia,  and  exposing  it 
to  air.  A  coil  of  tine  platiTmrn  and  zinc  wire  may  be  substituted 
for  the  foil. 

Copper  171  organ ii*  liquids. — -The  oxide  of  copper  is  liable  to  l>e 
precipitated  by  certain  organic  principles,  c.g.^  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
mucous  membrane :  but  some  of  these  organic  compounds  are  easily 
dissolved  by  acids,  or  even  by  an  excess  of  the  solution  of  cupreous 
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alt  A  portion  at  least  of  the  salt  of  copper  is,  therefore,  commonly 
held  dissolved.  In  such  cases  the  liquid  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
colory  and  has  a  strong  coppery  or  metallic  taste,  even  when  the 
copper  salt  is  in  far  less  than  a  poisonous  proportion.  The  sulphate 
of  copper,  used  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  sometimes  contains 
traces  of  arsenic  About  ten  grains  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  will 
be  sufficient  to  yield  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  poison.  When 
the  sulphate  has  been  given  as  an  emetic,  traces  of  arsenic  may  be 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  matters  vomited. 
Sulphate  of  copper  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  fraudulent  addition 
to  bread.  ("  Horn's  Vierteljahrsschrift,"  1870, 1, 322.  Also  "  Med. 
Tmies  and  Gaz.,"  1871, 1,  509.) 

A  polished  needle,  or  fine  iron  wire  may  be  used  in  these  liquids 
as  a  trial-test  for  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  copper.  If  in  large 
quantity,  the  copper  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  sulphide  collected,  dried  and  converted  into  a  soluble  sulphate 
by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid.  If  in  small  quantity,  the 
following  is  the  most  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  copper  from 
aDy  organic  liquid  which  contains  a  soluble  poisonous  salt  of  this 
Doetal.  Having  filtered  the  organic  liquid,  let  a  portion  of  it  be 
placed  in  a  clean  platinum  ca^isule,  or  crucible.  A  few  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  foil  intro- 
duced. Wnerever  the  platinum  is  touched  by  the  zinc,  metallic 
copper  is  deposited ;  and  after  having  in  this  way  coated  the 
platinum  capsule,  the  surplus  liquid  may  be  poured  ofi;'  and  the 
csi[«ule  well  washed  out.  The  deposited  copper  is  then  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  tests  may  be  applied,  after  the  excess  of  acid 
has  been  driven  oflf  by  heat,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water. 

In  the  tissues  or  urine. — Dry  and  incitierate  the  organic  matter. 
Digest  the  residuary  ash  in  i)ure  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat,  and 
then  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  Ihe  residue  may  be  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  polished  needle  immersed  for  some 
hours.  The  metallic  deposit,  if  any,  on  the  needle,  may  be  recog- 
nized as  copper,  either  by  its  color  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 
Tmces  of  copper  have  been  found  in  many  kinds  of  food  as  well  as 
in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  irrespective  of  the  introduction  of  a 
copper  salt  as  a  poison. 

Copper  in  food, — The  medico-legal  history  of  poisoning  by  copper 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  on  this  metal,  when  it  is  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  This  is  not  an  unfrequent  form  of  accidental  poisoning, 
ihe  symptoms  rarely  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
Lours,  or  even  a  much  longer  period.  There  is  commonly  nausea, 
with  colicky  pains  and  cramps  in  the  limbs.  If  the  copper  vessel 
is  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  food  prepared  in  it  is  allowed  to 
coril  in  other  vessels,  there  is  not  much  risk  of  its  acquiring  a  poi- 
sonous impregnation:  nevertheless,  no  acid,  saline,  fatty,  or  oily 
liquid,  should  be  prepared  as  an  article  of  food  in  a  copper  vessel. 
i^  -Ann.  d'Hyg.''  1832, 1, 102.) 
Copper  vesdels  are  often  tinned  on  the  inside.    The  tin  thus  used 
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is  freqiietitlj  alloyed  with  a  large  proportion  of  load,  and  thus  leiid- 
poiBoaing  may  he  substituted  for  poiBoning  with  copper.  Aecordiu^ 
to  Paasch,  of  BerFm,  many  of  the  accidents  attributed  to  tliis  form 
of  cui^reons  poisoning  are  really  due  to  other  causes.  (Casj^er's 
*^Vierteljahrs.sehrift/'  1852,  B.  i,  IL  i.  S,  78.)  It  has  been  el8e- 
where  stated  that  all  the  ordinary  copper  employed  for  culinary 
utensilh,  contains  ai-scnic.  In  thone  casea  in  which  the  metal  is 
converted  into  insoluble  oxides  or  salts  by  acids  or  fat,  the  arBenie 
may  be  found  in  an  insoluble  form  in  the  green  incrustation  pro- 
duced, Wlien  copper  thus  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  I  have  not  found 
any  arsenic  dissolved. 

It  has  l3een  stated  that  an  impure  gold  alloy  used  by  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  dentists  has  been  so  largely  composed  of  copper,  as 
to  atiect  tlie  health  of  those  who  have  used  the  piates  for  the  sup- 
port of  artificial  teeth.  The  acid  and  salts  in  the  saliva  tacilitate 
the  production  of  a  poisonous  salt  of  cop|»er,  aud  probably  set  free 
arsenic. 

In  the  makinc^  of  jivesevved  fruits  aud  vegetable  pickles,  the  salt^ 
of  copj»er  (blue  vitriol)  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  rich  green  color.  Many  of  the  green  pickles  sold  in  shops  are 
thus  imi>regnated  with  the  vegetable  salts  of  this  metal,  to  which 
they  owe  their  bright  gra*ss-green  color.  If  the  fruit  or  pickle  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  copper  is  coutaine<l  in  it^  the 
substance  is  speedily  turned  blue.  The  iron-test  is,  however,  more 
delicate.  A  bright  needle  immersed  in  the  pickle,  or  plunged  into 
the  solid,  will  be  sjiiecdily  coated  with  copfter.  The  quantity  of 
copper  contained  in  such  articles  may  not  be  sufficient  to  cause 
fatal  effects;  but  serious  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  are  some- 
times produced,  and  in  yoUng  persons  these  may  assume  an  alarm- 
ing character.     (See  '^ Falconer,"  p.  87.) 
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Tartar  Emetic. 
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Sdbiated  tartar.  Tartaraied  uniimony.  Symptoms  ami  Effects, — 
When  tartar  emetic  is  taken  in  a  poisonous  dose,  a  strong  luctallic 
taste  is  jx^rceived  in  the  mouth  during  the  *act  of  swallowing.  There 
is  great  heat  aud  <*onHtriction  of  the  tliroat,  wnth  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, violent  hnrning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  followed 
by  incessant  %^omiting,  profuse  purging,  faiutness,  and  extreme  de- 
pression*    The  pulse  "is  small  and  rapid,  sometimes  imperceptible; 
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the  ekin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration;  and  the 
respiration  is  painful.  Should  the  case  prove  fatal,  death  may  be 
preceded  by  giddiness,  insensibility,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
and  sometimes  violent  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  which 
may  assume  either  a  clonic,  or  a  tetanic  character.  Such  are  the 
symptoms  in  an  acute  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance.  The 
quantify  actually  required  to  destroy  life  is  unknown.  One  drachm 
taken  at  a  dose  proved  fatal  in  ten  hours,  in  spite  of  early  and  fre- 
quent vomiting.    ("Med.  Gaz."  vol.  45,  p.  801.) 

Appearances. — Tne  following  cases  show  the  nature  of  the  appear- 
ances likely  to  be  found  after  death.  Two  children,  a  boy  aged  five 
^ears,  and  a  girl  aged  three  years,  each  swallowed  a  powder  contain- 
ing ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic  mixed  with  a  little  sugar.  It  was 
stated  that,  in  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the  powders,  they  were 
seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging  and  great  prostration  of 
strength,  followed  by  convulsions  and  tetanic  spasms ;  there  was 
also  great  thirst.  The  boy  died  in  eight  hours,  and  the  girl  in 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  after  swallowing  the  dose.  The  l)odie8 
were  inspected  between  four  and  five  days  after  death.  In  that  of 
the  boy,  there  was  efiusion  of  serum  in  the  right  pleura;  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  posteriorly  was  redder  than  natural,  and 
the  peritoneum  was  injected  from  recent  inflammation.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  inflamed,  and  covered  with 
a  whitish-yellow  viscid  secretion ;  this  was  observed  throughout 
the  intestines,  although  the  color  was  of  a  deeper  yellow  in  the 
large  intestines;  there  was  no  ulceration.  The  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  stomach  was  inflamed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ 
was  also  much  inflamed,  especially  about  the  larger  curvature  and 
at  the  cardiac  orifice ;  there  was  no  ulceration.  The  contents  (about 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  jark  bloody  fluid,  having  a  slightly  acid 
reaction)  were  adherent  to  it;  and  in  one  case,  there  was  a  patch  of 
lymph.  The  tests  used  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  antimony. 
With  regard  to  other  appearances,  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  and  appeared  soddened ;  the  throat  was  not  inflamed  ;  the 
windpipe  and  gullet  had  a  natural  appearance.  On  opening  the 
head,  the  dura  mater  was  found  congested;  the  longitudinal  sinus 
contained  a  coagulum  of  lymph,  and  but  little  blood.  The  vessels 
of  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  much  injected  with  dark  blood, 
the  whole  surface  having  a  deep  purple  color.  Everv  portion  of 
the  brain,  when  cut,  presented  many  bloody  points.  The  cerebel- 
lum and  medulla  oblongata  were  also  congested;  there  was  no  effu- 
sion in  the  ventricles  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  the  body  of 
tlie  girl,  the  morbid  appearances  were  similar;  there  were  in  addi- 
tion on  the  arms,  legs,  and  neck,  patches  resembling  the  eruption  of 
scarlatina.  The  arachnoid  membrane  was  more  opaque  than  usual ; 
and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  where  the  inflam- 
mation was  greatest,  were  two  or  three  white  spots,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  split  pea,  which  appeared  to  be  the  commencement  of 
ulceration.     ("Lancet,"  April  26, 1846,  460.) 

Criminal  trials  for  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic  in  the  acute  form 
12 
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are  rare.  It  is  a  poi&on  which  cannot  easily  be  given  in  a  large 
(lose  without  prodi]€ing  epeedily  well-marked  effects;  and  as  vom- 
iting is  a  common  Bymptom,  the  poison  is  thus  early  ejected  from 
the  stomach. 

An  extraordinary  trial  for  murder  by  alleged  poisoning  with 
this  substance  took  place  at  Annapolis,  U.  S.,  in  December,  1871. 
Mrs.  E>  Wharton  was  charged  with  poison ing  her  friend  General 
Kekkum.  The  trial  lasted  fifty-two  daya,  and  an  astonishing 
amount  of  scientific  evidence  was  brought  forward  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  defence,  apparently  owing  to  tlie  hicrb  social  position  of  tlie 
l>ai*ti©s,  for  there  is  nothing,  medically  speaking,  in  the  case  itself 
that  might  not  have  been  settled  in  forty -eight  hours.  The  Gen- 
eral died  after  a  short  illness,  but  the  symptoms,  taken  as  a  whole, 
bore  no  resemblance  to  those  observed  in  poisoning  with  antimony ; 
and  but  for  the  alleged  discovery  of  twenty  grains  of  tartar  emetic 
in  the  stomach  after  death,  no  suspicion  of  i>oisoning  would  have 
probably  arisen.  (iSee  ''Gny's  Hospital  Reports"  for  Oct.  1857,  in 
which  thirty-seven  eases  of  poisoning  by  antimony  are  recorded.) 
The  appcamnces  in  the  body  pro%ed  nothing  for,  or  against  an- 
timonial  poisoning,  and  some  physicians  ot  experience  defn^sed 
that  the  symptoms  and  ajqwaranees  were  consistent  witli  disease 
affecting  the  meiiibraiies  of  the  Ijrain  and  spinal  marrow.  On 
examining  the  rhtinieal  evidence,  it  appears  that  tlie  process  by 
suljihuretted  hydrogen  alone  was  employed,  and  a  red-brown  sul- 
plnde,  resembling  that  of  antimony  in  chemical  properties,  was 
obtained;  but  the  quantitv  obtained  as  sulphide  was  only  four- 
tenths  of  a  gmin,  estiniatea  as  equivalent  to  ciffht4en(hs  of  a  ffrain 
of  tartar  emetic,  Tims,  the  eheniieal  analysis  brought  out  only  a 
fmction  of  a  grain,  not  amounting  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
quantity  said  to  be  present;  and  no  sepaiiition  of  antimony  in  the 
metallic  state  was  made  to  corrobomte  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  No  chemical 
results  were  produced  in  court,  although  twenty  grains  would  have 
allowed  of  tlie  production  of  7iuiallic  antimony  m  a  few  minutes 
by  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  platinum,  or  by  Marslrs  process.  The 
evidence  that  antimony  was  really  there  was  not  satisfactory;  and 
that  twenty  grains  were  present  in  the  stomach  was  wholly  un- 
proved. Tne  chemical  evidence  does  not,  therefore,  conflict  with 
the  pathological  evidence,  for  it  failed  to  show  with  clearness  and 
distinctness  the  presence  and  pro]>ortion  of  poison  said  to  have  been 
found.  The  jury  nj)on  such  weak  evidence  projierly  acquitted  the 
prisoner.  ('^Rejxjrt  of  Trial  of  Mrs.  K  O.  Wharton  cm  the  Charge  of 
Toisoning  C4en.  W.  S.  Ketcbum,''  Dec.  1871,  Jan.  1872,  in  ^'Balti- 
more Gazette;"  "  American  Journ.  Med.  Sei."  April,  1872,  p.  329.) 

It  has  been  hitherto  sup{X)sed  that  the  cases  in  which  this  |x>i- 
son  has  proved  fatal  have  been  few ;  but  I  liave  elsewhere  rej^orted 
thirty-seven,  of  which  sixteen  were  fatal.  The  smallest  fatal  dose 
was  in  a  child,  thnr-^juariers  of  a  grain^  and  in  a  adult,  two  grains ; 
but  in  this  instance  there  were  circumstances  which  favored  the 
fatal  operation  of  the  poisou.    (''  Guy's  Hospital  Rejiorts,'' Oct.  1857.) 
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In  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  this  substance,  the  principal  symp- 
toms are  as  follows:  great  nausea,  vomiting  of  mucus  and  bilious 
liquids,  great  depression,  watery  purging,  followed  often  by  consti- 
pation ot  the  bowels,  small,  contracted,  and  frequent  pulse,  loss  of 
voice  and  muscular  strength,  coldness  of  the  skin,  with  clammy 
perspiration,  and  death  from  complete  exhaustion.  Several  cases 
have  occurred  in  this  country,  which  show  that  tartar  emetic  has 
been  thus  criminally  employed. 

Chemical  analysis.     Tartar  emetic  as  a  solid. — ^In  the  state  of  pow- 
der, it  is  white  and  crystalline.     1.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  water 
—it  is  taken  up  by  fourteen  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling  water ; 
the  solution  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  an  acrid  metallic  taste; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.     2.  The  powder  dropped  into  sulphide  of 
anmionium  is  turned  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  and  is  thereby 
known  from  other  poisonous  metallic  salts.     3.  When  heated  in  a 
reduction-tube,  it  is  charred,  but  does  not  melt  before  charring, 
like  the  acetate  of  lead.     The  metal  is  partially  reduced  by  tlie 
carbon  of  the  vegetable  acid,  and  the  decomposed  mass  has  a  gray- 
ish-blue metallic  lustre.    No  metallic  sublimate  is  produced  in  this 
experiment  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.     4.  When  boiled  in  water 
containing  one-sixth  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic  copper 
is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  a  gray  deposit  of  antimony  takes  place 
on  this  metal.     The  color  of  the  deposit  is  violet-red  if  the  quan- 
tity is  very  small,  but  the  deposit  is  black  and  pulverulent,  if  very 
large.     5.  The  solution  acidulated  with  one-tenlh  part  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives,  in  the  cold,  a  black  deposit  on  a  surface  of  pure 
tin.    A  slip  of  pure  tin-foil  may  be  used  in  this  experiment.     This 
serves  to  distinguish  antimony  from  arsenic.     A  better  mode  of 
distinguishing  antimony  from  arsenic  is  by  boiling  in  a  mixture  of 
l»rotochloride  of  tin  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid:  all  arsenical 
compounds  are  precipitated  as  brown  metallic  arsenic ;  while  tartar 
emetic  is  not  aftected. 

Tartar  emetic  in  sohUion. — 1.  On  slowly  evaporating  a  small  quan- 
tity on  a  slip  of  glass,  it  will  crystallize  in  tetrahedra^  and  in  deriva- 
tives of  the  octahedron.  If  obtained 
from  a  very  diluted  solution,  this  crystal- 
lization is  confused,  and  resembles  that 
of  ar^nic.  2.  Diluted  nitric  acid^  added 
to  the  solution,  throws  down  a  white  pre- 
cipitate (subnitrate  of  antimony);  the 
other  two  mineral  acids  act  in  the  same 
way  ;  but,  as  thev  precipitate  numerous 
other  metallic  solutions,  there  are  objec- 
tions to  them  which  do  not  hold  with  re- 
•ifiect  to  nitric  acid.  The  white  precipitate 
thus  formed  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  being  easily  and  entirely  dis-  cryui.  of  ^^^^!^^^^c  magniAed 
solved  by  a  solution  ot  tartaric  acid:  it  so dumeten. 

\9>  also  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  so  that  if  much  of  the  test  be  added  at  once,  no  precipitate  is 
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produced.  3,  Ferroa/anuie  of  pota,mum  does  not  precipUfite  the 
Bolntion,  whereby  tart  a ri zed  aotimotiy  ia  known  from  most  other 
metallic  poisons.  4.  Sulphide  of  {fmmonium,  or  sulphur  died  hi/dr  off  en 
f/fu\  prfHluees  iti  the  solution  a  reddish  orange-colored  precipitate, 
dift'ering  in  color  from  every  other  metiillie  sulphide.  The  preeijti- 
tate  is  not  readily  sohihle  in  ammonia  or  tartaric  acid,  but  it  is  dis- 
solved in  the  dry  state  hy  strong  hydrocldoric  acid.  The  only  test 
available  when  the  quantity  of  tartarized  antimony  present  is  small, 
is  a  current  of  sulplmretted  liydrogen  gas. 

In  lifpfids  ronkilnfm/  orffmnc  mailer. — Tartar  emetic  is  precipitated 
by  tanrjie  acid  in  all  its  forms,  but  not  readily  by  alhnnteti  or  nui- 
eoos  niendirane:  tlierefore  it  may  be  found  partly  dissolved  in  the 
liqnids  of  the  stomach,  provided  no  antidote  has  been  administered. 
As  a  trial  test,  if  the  liqnid  is  much  eolojed  a  [lortion  of  it  may  be 
snlmiitted  to  dialysis  in  a  tube,  like  arsenic  (p.  149);  tartar  emetic 
may  be  thus  obtained  in  water,  in  a  pure  state,  for  testing,  The 
organic  liquid  should  be  filtered,  and  then  strongly  acidulated  with 
tartaric  acid.  A  current  of  suliihuretted  liydrogen  gas  is  now  passed 
into  it»  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation.  The  sulphide  is  col- 
lected,  washed,  and  dried.  If  it  is  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  it  will 
have  an  orange-red,  or  brown  color,  it  will  be  insoluble  in  a  solu- 
tion otannnonia,  and  when  dried  will  be  dissolved  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  boiling  hydrocldoric  acid  (fonning  chloride  of  antimony) 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  boiling 
should  he  continued  for  several  minutes,  until  the  liquid  is  colorless. 
On  adding  this  solution,  if  not  too  acid,  to  water,  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  oxychloride  of  antimony  (powder  of  Algarotb  or  Algarotti^ 
Me7ruries  Vifa:)  falls  down.  This  is  characteristic  of  antimony. 
[AVe  can  hardly  regard  this  test  as  absolutely  c/mraelerisiic  o(  anti- 
mony, inasmuch  as  the  colored  preci[>itate  which  may  often  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  suljilmretted  liydrogen  on  a  simple  acid 
solution  of  certain  organic  substances,  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  boil- 
ing  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  this  solution,  wdien  thrown  into  water,  inill 
yield  a  irhite  preeipiioie, — -R.]  A  portion  of  tlie  acid  liquid  may  he 
introduced  with  pure  tauc  and  sulphuric  acitl  into  a  Marsh's  tube 
or  apparatus,  like  that  described  at  p.  147.  Tlie  gas  which  escajK*s 
at  the  jet  produces  a  deep  black  deijosit  on  paper  impregnated  w^ith 
a  solution  of  !iitrate  of  silver;  but  unless  sulphur  is  pre^sent  it  pro 
duces  no  change  on  paper  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  lead.  When 
ignited,  it  burns  with  a  pale  yellowish-white  flame,  producing  white 
fumes  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Porcehiiti,  or  glass  depressed  on 
the  flame,  receives  a  black  deposit  of  reduced  metallic  antimony, 
with  grayish-colored  layers  of  oxide  at  the  circumference.  There ^ 
is  no  metallic  lustre,  such  as  is  produced  by  arsenic,  under  similar  ^| 
circumstances,  but  on  examinin*j  the  revei*so  side  of  the  glass,  a  dim  ^^ 
metallic  lustre  will  be  perceptible.  This  deposit,  unlike  arsenic,  is 
not  dissolved  by  chloride  of  lime.  If  a  current  of  the  gas  is  beateJ 
to  redness  in  a  glass-tul>e,a  tin-white  ring  of  metallic  antimony  will 
Ije  deposited  close  to  the  heated  spot.  This  is  much  more  fixc^l 
than  the  deposit  of  arsenic,  and  cannot,  like  it,  be  resolved  into  a 
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white  sublimate  of  octahedral  crystals.  If  the  gas  is  made  to  pass 
throQgh  a  small  quantity  of  faming  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous 
acid,  it  is  decomposed,  the  antimony  is  peroxidized,  and  may  be 
obtained  as  a  white,  insoluble  residue  on  evaporation.  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  no  change  of  color  in  this  deposit ;  but 
if  one  or  two  drone  of  ammonia  are  added,  there  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  antimonide  of  silver. 

The  following  method  of  detecting  antimony,  when  dissolved  in 
any  organic  liquid,  is  based  upon  the  principle  by  which  copper  and 
other  metals  may  be  detected  under  similar  circumstances  (p.  174). 
Acidulate  a  portion  of  the  suspected  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  place  it  m  a  shallow  platinum  capsule.  Touch  the  platinum, 
throuffh  the  acid  liquid,  with  a  piece  of  pure  zinc-foil.  Hydrogen 
18  evolved,  and  wherever  the  metals  come  in  contact,  metallic  anti- 
mony, in  the  state  of  a  black  powder,  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  platinum.  The  liquid  should  be  poured  oft',  and  the  capsule 
thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water.  This  may  be  effected 
without  disturbing  the  deposit.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  poured  on  the  black  deposit,  speedily  dissolves  it  (if 
antimony)  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  on  evaporation,  an  orange-red 
sulphide  of  antimony  remains.  This  may  be  dissolved  by  a  few 
drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  the  acid  liquid  to 
water,  hydrated  oxychloride  of  antimony  is  precipitated.  By  this 
process  antimony  in  small  quantity  may  be  detected  in  any  liquid 
containing  organic  matter.  In  place  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
nitric  acid  may  be  employed  to  oxidize  the  metallic  deposit,  and  the 
dry  residue  treated  as  described  below. 

7/?  the  tissues. — The  antimony  may  be  in  so  small  a  quantity,  as 
it  is  deposited  in  the  organs,  that  neither  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
iien  nor  the  galvanic  process  will  yield  any  satisfactory  results. 
The  liver  or  other  organs  should  be  finely  cut  up,  and  boiled  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  five  [)arts  of  water. 
After  some  time,  the  liquid  may  be  tested  by  introducing  into  it  a 
slip  of  polished  copper-foil  free  from  antimony.  If  antimony  is 
present  in  small  quantity,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  reddish  or  violet- 
colored  deposit  on  its  surface :  if  in  large  quantity,  the  deposit  will 
Ijegray  with  a  metallic  lustre,  or  sometimes  in  the  state  of  a  black 
powder.  These  deposits  do  not  yield  octahedral  crystals  like  those 
obtained  from  arsenic.  A  slip  of  pure  tin-foil  may  be  suspended  in 
the  cold  in  another  portion  of  the  acid  liquid,  diluted  so  that  the 
hydrochloric  acid  forms  only  one-tenth  part  by  measure.  Either 
immediately,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  if  antimony  is  present, 
the  tin  is  covered  with  a  black  deposit  of  metallic  antimony.  As 
arsenic  is  not  deposited  on  pure  tin  under  similar  circumstances, 
this  furnishes  a  ready  method  of  detecting  the  admixture  of  anti- 
mony with  arsenic.  These  may  be  re^rdcd  as  trial  tests.  For  the 
«iemonstration  of  the  presence  of  antimony,  when  in  mere  traces, 
we  may  resort  to  the  following  process,  by  which  antimony  may 
l»e  completely  separated  from  organic  substances.  Coil  a  portion  of 
pure  zinc-foil  round  a  portion  of  clean  platinum-foil,  and  introduce 
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t"he  two  metals  into  the  hydrochloric-acid  decoction  of  the  tissues, 
jUHt  BiifRciently  diluted  to  prevent  too  violent  an  action  on  the  zinc. 
Warm  tlie  organic  liquid,  and  fiusj>G!id  tlio  coils  in  it.  Sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  quantity  of  antimony  present,  the  platinum 
will  be  coated  with  ao  adhering  black  powder  of  metallic  antimony. 
Wash  the  platinum-foil,  and  digest  it  in  strong  nitric  acid.  So 
poon  aR  tlie  black  deposit  of  antimony  is  dissolved  from  its  surface, 
the  j>latinum  may  be  removed.  Add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  acid  liquid  to  dryness.  The  residue  redissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  and  treated  with  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  will  yield  an  orange-red  sulphide 
of  antimony.  This  Idaek  deposit  of  antimony  is  readily  dissolved 
from  platinum-foil  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yielding  on  evapora- 
tion an  orange-red  sulphide  of  antimony  ;  it  is  solyblc  in  nitric,  but 
not  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  kept  for  a  few  days  in  contact 
with  water  and  air,  the  black  metallic  deposit  is  sometimes  con- 
verted into  white  oxide  of  antimony,  and  entirely  disappears. 

Antimony  in  the  melalUc  state  is  so  easily  procured  from  a  small 
quantity  of  material,  by  one  or  other  of  the  abovc-mentiotied  pro- 
cesses, that  on  no  account  should  this  be  omitted.  The  ytrocuriuH; 
of  the  metal  may  be  made  sul)sidiary  to  the  procuring  of  the  sal- 
phide,  as  the  metal  can  be  easily  oxidized  an<l  converted  into  std- 
jihide  in  a  pure  form, and  obtained  entirely  free  from  organic  matter* 
A  reliance  on  a  small  quantity  of  a  colored  precipitate  from  sulphu- 
I'ctted  iiydrogen  alone,  would  be  most  unsatistaetory  as  chemical 
evidence. 

[It  is  undoubtedly  quite  as  important,  in  a  trial  for  alleged  poi- 
soning bv  antinjony,  that  the  metal  should  be  produced  in  evidence, 
as  it  18  m  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning.  We  see  no  reason  why 
antimony  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which 
is  observed  in  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  mercury,  ai^aenic,  lead,  zinc,  ™l 
copper,  etc, — R.]  ^ 

The  detection  of  antimony  in  the  stomach,  or  even  in  the  tissues, 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  it  has  been  criminally  admin- 
istemtl,  or  has  caused  death;  but  its  presence  there  should  be  rea- 
sonably accounted  for,  as  antimony  may  have  been  unlawfully 
administered.  In  several  cases  of  suspected  death  from  poisoti, 
deposits  on  copi^er,  evidently  of  an  antimonial  nature,  have  been 
obtained  from  the  liver  or  tissues.  On  inquiry  it  has  been  found 
that  antimonial  medicines  had  l>een  taken  sliortly  liefore  death. 
[It  is  very  important  to  examine  the  urine  for  its  presence,  dmung 
life.— R.] 

CftlorideyOr  Sutter  of  antimom/, — This  is  a  strongly  corrosive  poison 
b}^  Riason  of  the  acid  with  which  the  antimony  is  combined.  It 
has  caused  death  in  several  instances.  The  symptoms  and  appear- 
anees  resemble  those  produced  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid* 
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Preparations  of  Zinc. 

Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol.  Symptoms  and  appearances. — The 
svmptoms  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  violent  vomiting,  coming  on  almost  immediately, 
followed  by  purging.  After  death  the  stomach  has  been  found 
inflamed.  The  sulpnate  appears  to  act  as  a  pure  irritant ;  it  has  no 
corrosive  properties.  This  salt  may  cause  death  indirectly  as  the 
result  of  exhaustion  from  violent  vomiting,  when  an  ordinary  dose 
has  been  siven  to  a  person  already  debilitated  by  disease,  in  one 
case  a  lady  recovered  after  taking  sixty-seven  grains  ("  Lancet," 
May  17, 1856).  In  another,  which  occurred  in  May,  1872,  commu- 
nicated tome  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Downing,  a  man  »t.  20  recovered 
in  a  few  days  after  taking  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  mistake 
for  Epsom  salts.  There  was  early  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  most 
violent  kind,  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  The  greater  part 
of  this  large  dose  was  no  doubt  thus  carried  out  of  the  body. 

In  cases  of  epilipsy,  the  late  Dr.  Babington  gave  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  doses  of  two  scruples,  three  times  a  day,  having  first  commenced 
with  small  doses.  No  ill  effects  followed,  and  none  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  irritation  were  observed.  This  may  have  been  owing 
to  a  tolerance  of  the  medicine.  With  respect  to  the  oxide  of  zincj 
Dr.  Marcet  states  that  he  has  prescribed  it  in  large  doses  without 
injury  to  health.  One  patient,  an  epileptic,  took  as  much  as  one 
pound  in  seven  months,  the  largest  quantity  taken  in  one  day  being 
seventy  grains.  Although  he  did  not  sufter  from  the  remedy,  the 
disease  was  not  cured.     ('^  Lancet,"  March  1, 1862,  p.  224.) 

Chloride  of  zinc.  Symptoms  and  appearances. — ^This,  which  is 
commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Sir  W.  Burnett's  fluid,"  is  a 
corrosive  poison,  and  is  much  used  as  a  deodorizer.  The  patient 
experiences  a  sense  of  heat  and  burning  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  liquid,  which  has  been  frequently 
fatally  mistaken  for  fluid  magnesia.  There  is  a  burning  and 
piping  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea  followed  by  violent  retching 
aad  vomiting — the  vomited  matters  being  streaked  with  blood  and 
mixed  with  much  flaky  mucus,  with  shreds  of  mucous  membrane. 
This  has  produced  an  appearance  of  frothiness  about  the  mouth. 
Violent  purging  has  been  observed  among  the  symptoms.  A  stage 
of  collapse  supervenes,  and  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  livid. 

After  death  from  this  poison,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  has  been  found  white  and  opaque,  that  of  the  stomach 
has  sometimes  been  hard  and  leathery,  at  others  corrugated,  opaque, 
and  of  a  dark  leaden  color.  The  lungs  and  kidneys  are  congested. 
The  chloride  is  both  a  corrosive  and  irritant  poison,  exerting  also  a 
I^eculiar  action  on  the  nervous  system.  If  a  person  survives  the 
acute  stage,  he  may  die  in  the  chronic  stage  from  stricture  of  the 
^Uet  or  pylorus,  or  from  emaciation  and  exhaustion  as  a  result  of 
the  local  action  of  the  f^oison  of  this  organ. 

Analysis. — In  these  two  compounds,  the  zinc  is  detected  by  the 
af^ueous  solutions  giving  white  precipitates  with  a  current  of  sul- 
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pliuretted  hydrogen  paB,  wliile  the  sulphuric  acid  or  chlorine  may 
be  recogniztHl  by  their  resf>ective  tests* 

Zinc  can  be  detected  in  the  tissues  only  by  incineration,  and  an 
exaniinatioti  of  the  ash.  The  chloride  is,  however,  somefimes  used 
for  the  preservatioo  of  the  daid  body.  This  might  account  for  its 
occasional  presence. 

■  Preparations  of  Iron. 

Sulphate  of  iron.  Copperas,  Green  viirioL — This  compound  baa 
been  Bcveral  times  adniiniytored  with  malicious  intention.  One 
death  iVoni  it  took  ]>laee  in  1837-8.  It  cannot,  however,  be  an 
active  preparation,  for  a  girl  wdio  swallowed  an  ounce  of  it 
recovered,  although  she  sutfered  for  some  hours  from  violent  pain, 
vomiting,  and  purging.  (^'Christison  on  Poisons,"  p.  506.)  Green 
vitriol,  or  cojkperas,  is  sornetimeB  given  as  an  abortive.  At  the  Not- 
tingitam  Autumn  Assizes,  1859,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  MUe^ 
w^as  indicted  for  administering  copperas  to  two  childrco.  She  put 
tlie  substance  into  grueL  It  gave  to  the  gruel  a  greenish  color  and 
a  peculiar  taste,  wliicb  led  to  the  discovery.  It  caused  sickness, 
but  no  other  serious  symptoms.  As  there  was  no  evidence  of  an 
intent  to  murder^  and  it  was  then  not  unlawful  to  administer  poi- 
son with  any  otlier  intent",  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  This  salt 
has  been  much  used  for  criminal  puriMises  in  France.  (See  "  Medi- 
cal Gazette,"  vol.  47,  p.  307;  also  '^\nu.  dllyc^,,''  1850,  voL  1,  pji. 
180,  416  ;  and  1851,  vol.  1,  p.  155  ;  vol.  2,  p.  337.) 

Muriate  o/iroiL  Tincture  of  perchlorkle  of  iron, — This  is  an  acid 
solution  of  perehloride  of  iron  in  rectified  spirit;  it  m  a  red-brown 
color,  and  is  much  employed  as  a  medicine.  It  is  sometimes  made 
with  wood-spirit,  or  methylated  spirit,  which  gives  to  it  a  peculiar 
odor.  Di\  Christ ison  relates  an  instance  in  which  a  man  by  mis* 
take  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  liquid.  Tlie  symptoms 
were  somewhat  like  those  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid.  He  at 
first  rallied,  but  died  in  about  Jive  wrecks.  The  stonjach  was  found 
partially  inflamed,  and  thickened  towards  the  intestinal  end. 

Comparatively  small  doses  of  this  solution  may  seriously  aft'ect 
pregnant  females,  and  among  the  criminal  uses  to  which  it  has  been 

ijut,may  be  meutioued  that  of  procuring  abortion.  At  the  Lincoln 
jcnt  Assizes,  1863  {Jie^.  v.  Jiumblv)^  a  druggist  was  convicted  of 
liaving  supplied  this  noxious  compound  to  a  woman  with  the  intent 
to  procure  lier  miscarriage.  The  health  of  the  w^oman  was  giMiatly 
injured  by  the  administration  of  this  liquid. 

The  above  are  the  principal  metallic  irritants;  but  the  compounds 
of  tin^ silver ^ffold^  bismuth^  and  ehromiumhiive  also  an  irritant  action- 
Cases  of  poisoning  by  these  substances  are,  however,  very  rare. 

[Submtrate  ofbtsmulL  Pearl  white, — This  substance  is  at  present, 
Duich  used  in  medicine,  in  doses  varying  from  tive  to  thirty  grains, 
in  certain  forms  of  dy8(>epsia,  diarrh^Da,  etc.  In  some  cases  that  have 
been  re^x^rted,  in  which  large  doses  proved  highly  irritating,  and  even 
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fatal,  there  is  strong  reason  for  suspecting  the  presence  of  arsenic 
as  an  impurity  in  the  medicine.  The  author  states  ('^  Prin.  and 
Prac.  of  Med.  Juris."  1873),  that  the  medicinal  subnitrate  generally 
contains  arsenic.  He  found  arsenic  in  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion in  samples  obtained  from  three  respectable  druggists.  Three 
specimens  out  of  five  contained  it.  The  arsenic  may  easily  be 
detected  by  dissolving  the  subnitrate  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
slightly  diluted,  and  using  a  Marsh's  apparatus.  This  impurity 
may  modify  a  legal  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  arsenic 
in  a  body,  where  bismuth  has  been  previously  administered  medi- 
cinally. A  case  of  this  nature  (State  of^  Virginia  v.  3Irs.  E.  K 
Uoya^  1872)  has  recently  occurrea,  in  which  the  defence  ascribed 
the  existence  of  a  fraction  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  alleged  to  have  been 
found  in  the  liver  of  the  deceased,  to  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
which  had  been  administered  before  death;  this  bismuth  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  contaminated  with  arsenic.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted. — R.J 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


VEGETABLE  IREITANTS. — ALOB^. — SAVIN. — CROTON  OIL. — OOLCIItCUM. — 
HELLEBORE, — ANIMAL  IRRITANTS. — CANTHARIDES* — NOXIOUS  ANIMAL 
FOOD. — FISH. —  MUSSELS. — CHEBSK — SAUSAGES. —  POISONED  FLESH  OF 
ANIMALS. — TRICHINIASIS, 

General  remarks. — The  poisonous  substances  of  an  irritaut  uature 
which  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  very  numerous  as  a 
chuss ;  but  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  notice  only  those  which  have 
either  cuusefl  death,  or  have  given  rise  to  accidental  poisoning. 

Aloes.  Colocj/nth.  Gamhoge.  Jalap.  Seammop}/. — These  ditiereut 
substances,  which  are  used  in  small  doses  as  medicines,  are  liable, 
when  taken  freqneutly,  or  in  large  quantities,  to  excite  severe 
•vomiting,  purging,  and  other  gyinptoins  of  irritatiou.  Aloes  and 
colocynth  mixed  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of  a  certain  quack  medi- 
cine sold  under  the  name  of  Mnrisou's  Pills.  Tliese  have  proved 
fatal  in  many  instaneea  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  excessive 
purging,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  these  pills  taken  in  fre- 
quently-repeated doses. 

Hlcrapicra  {Hdy  bitter)  is  a  popular  aloetic  comix»und,  and  one 
death  is  recorded  to  have  been  productHl  by  it  in  1837-8*  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
]>rocuring  criminal  al>ortiou,  A  rniui  was  tried  and  couvicted  of 
this  ofience  at  the  Aylesbury  Lent  Assizes,  1857  {Reg,  v,  Whitt\ 
and  the  noxious  proi>erties  of  this  compound  then  became  a  t?ubject 
of  inquiry.  The  ilose  and  the  condition  of  the  womiin  to  whom  it 
IB  adtninistered  will  of  cou]^  aftect  the  auswer  to  this  question* 
At  the  trial  above  mentiotied,  it  was  proi>er!y  considered  to  be  a 
noxious  substance  within  the  meauiog  of  the  statute.  The  fact 
that,  under  the  name  of  Pulvis  Aloes  earn  Candid^  it  was  formerly 
admitted  into  the  British  Phurmacopana,  cannot  justify  the  mis- 
chievous uses  to  wliicli  it  may  be  put.  Hlerapicra  is  a  suutf* 
colored  powder^  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  four 
parts,  by  weight,  of  aloes,  and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  powdered 
eanella  bark.  The  proper  medicinal  dose  was  toruicrly  lixed  at 
from  Ave  to  fifteen  grains.  Its  injurious  effects  ou  pregnant 
females  are  ebiefiy  due  to  the  aloes,  Tliis  specially  affects  the 
rectum,  and  by  contiguity,  under  violent  irritation  or  purging, 
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mav  affect  the  uteras.  From  the  taste  and  color  which  it  imparts 
to  liquids,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  taken  by  a  female 
nnkuowine^ly. 

Savin  {Juniperus  Sabina). — ^This  is  a  well-known  plant,  the  leaves 
of  which  contain  an  irritant  poison  in  the  form  of  an  acrid  volatile 
oil  of  a  remarkable  odor.  They  exert  an  irritant  action,  both  in  the 
state  of  infusion  and  powder.  They  yield  by  distillation  a  light 
yellow  oil,  on  which  the  irritant  properties  of  the  plant  depend. 
The  powder  is  sometimes  used  in  medi- 
cine, in  a  dose  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  Savin  is  not  often  taken  as  a 
poison  for  the  specific  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing life ;  but  this  is  occasionally  an  in- 
direct result  of  its  use  as  a  popular  means 
of  procuring  abortion.  In  this  manner 
it  appears  to  have  proved  fatal  in  one 
case  in  1837-^.  From  the  little  that  is 
known  of  its  effects,  it  acts  by  producing 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting, 
and  strangury.  After  death,  the  gullet, 
8tomach,and  intestines,  with  the  kidneys,    _,     .,.   ,         ...         ,.  . 

.  i«  1     •   t  I'rt  -1  Tlpt  of  the  learet  of  Sarin  magnified 

have  been  found  either  much  inflamed  or  so  diameters. 

congested.  It  has  no  action  as  an  abor- 
tive, except,  like  other  irritants,  by  causing  a  violent  shock  to  the 
sfstem,  under  which  the  uterus  may  expel  its  contents.  Such  a 
result  can  never  be  obtained  without  placing  in  jeopardy  the  life* 
of  a  woman  ;  and  when  abortion  follows,  she  generally  falls  a 
victim.  This  poison  may  be  identified  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  portions  of  the  leaves  found  in  the  stomach. 

Croton  oiL — This  is  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Croton 
tiglium.  It  is  a  powerful  drastic  purgative,  producing,  in  a  large 
dose,  severe  purging,  collapse  and  death. 

M.  Chevallier  reports  two  Ciises  of  poisoning  by  this  oil.  In  one, 
a  druggist  swallowed  by  mistake  for  cod-liver  oil  half  an  ounce  of 
croton  oil.  He  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
soon  followed  by  vomiting  and  copious  purging,  with  symptoms  of 
collapse.  He  did  not  recover  until  after  a  fortnight.  In  tne  other 
case,  quoted  from  Devergie,  a  man,  set.  25,  swallowed  by  mistake 
two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  oil.  The  most  violent  purging, 
with  collapse  took  place,  and  the  patient  died  in  four  hours. 
(-Ann.  dllyg."  1871, 1,  409.) 

Meadow-saffron  {Cdchimm). — Meadow-saffron  {Cdchicum  autum' 
nale)  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid — colchicina — the  eftects  of  which 
on  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  veratria^  the  alkaloid  existing  in 
white  hellebore.  The  most  noxious  parts  of  the  plant  are  the 
balbs  (or  roots)  and  seeds,  but  the  leaves  and  fiowers  have  also  an 
irritant  action. 

Sjpnpiotns  and  appearances. — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  colchicum  are  generally  well  marked.  There  is' burning  pain  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  intense  thirst,  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
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h\g  leading  rapidly  to  exhaustion,  coldness  and  clamniineas  of  the 
skin,  excG&sive  depression,  and  great  weakness.  The  pulse  is  small, 
weak  and  flnttering,  and  deiitli  appears  to  take  place  from  com- 
plete exhaustion,  without  convulsions  or  loss  of  cousciousnt^^s. 
Among  f<iur  cases  presenting  these  symptoms,  oue  person  died  on 
the  second,  one  on  the  fifth,  one  on  tlie  eighth,  and  one  on  the 
fourteenth  day.  In  another  case  of  poisoning  by  wine  of  eolehicum, 
the  sym|)tonis  did  not  come  on  for  an  hour  and  a  Imlf ;  there  wiis 
then  copious  vomiting  of  a  yellow  fluid,  severe  pain  with  great 
tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  tenesmus,  and  thirst.  The  patient,  died 
in  forty-eight  liours,  without  being  convulsed  or  manifesting  any 
sign  of  cerebral  disturbance*  The  cbief  morl)id  appearance  was  a 
patch  of  redness  in  the  mucous  nxeml>mne  of  the  stomach,  near  the 
cardiac  orifice;  the  intestines  were  slightly  inflamoth  The  head 
was  not  examined*  {'^Medical  Gazette/'  voL  10,  p.  101 ;  see  also 
Casper,  "'  (.Tcr,  Med,,**  p.  450.)  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  medi- 
cinal admi lustration  of  colchicom,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Mann,  of  Bartholomew  Close,  three  and  a  half  drachms  of  the  wine 
of  eolehicum  were  taken  in  divided  doses,  and  caused  death  on  the 
fonrtli  day.  There  was  no  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  simply  extravasation  of  lilood  into  the  mucous  follicles.  The 
mucous  membrane  has  been  found  softened  in  two  cases  of  poisoning 
by  the  tincture.  In  two  other  cases,  in  which  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  linctHre  was  taken,  ant]  death  ensued  in  forty-eight  hours,  no 
morbid  appearances  were  found.  (Casper,  "Ger.  Med.,'' 1857,  p. 
^451,  and  see  his  ^'Vierteljalimchrift,"  1800,  vol.  1,  p.  1.)  ^ee 
''Vnn,  and  Prac.  of  Med.  Junsp./'  1873. 

CWc7(<V?mi.~The  noxious  [jroperties  of  eolehicum  are  owing  to 
the  presence  of  tins  alkaloid,  which  is  remarkable  for  acquiring  a 
reddisli-violet  color  on  the  addition  of  strong  nitric  acid.  It  may 
l>e  separated  from  liquids  containing  it  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
described  for  strychnia.     (See  Strycunia.) 


Black,  White  and  Gbeen  Hellebore. 

Sf/mptoms  and  appearances, — According  to  Wibmer,  the  roots  of 
the  blai-k  hellebore  jiossess  the  greatest  activity ;  but  the  leaves  are 
also  highly  poisonous  when  used  in  the  form  of  infusion.  By  long 
boiling  the  poisonous  pmperties  of  tlie  plant  are  diminislied,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  loss  of  the  vulatile  principle,  which  is  an  acrid  oil 
The  roots  and  leaves  have  a  local  irritant  action,  producing  violent 
vomiting  and  purging  in  small  doses,  with  severe  pain  in  tbe  abilo- 
men,  followed  by  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  insensibility  and  death. 
The  powdered  root,  in  a  dose  of  a  few  grains,  acts  like  a  drastic 
purgative.  In  a  case  reported  by  Morgagni,  half  a  drachm  of  the 
aqueous  extmet  killed  a  man,  a*t.  50,  in  eight  hours.  The  symptoms 
were  severe  pain  in  the  aiidonien  aud  vi^>lent  vomiting.  After  death, 
the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  iiiHamerl,  but  esjje- 
cially  the  large  intestines.  (Wibmer,  op.  cit.,  IIelledortts.)  A  case 
is  quoted  In^  the  same  writer,  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of  the  finely- 
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powdered  root  (taken  by  mistake  for  rhubarb)  caused  severe  symp- 
toms of  irritant  poisoning,  which  did  not  disappear  for  four  hours. 
The  man  recovered  on  the  fourth  day.  The  experiments  performed 
by  Orfila  on  animals,  show  that  this  poison  acts  like  a  local  irritant 
when  applied  to  a  wound.  (Op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  369.)  Hellebore  is  a 
&Torite  remedy  for  worms  among  quacks  and  rural  doctresses.  It 
is  not,  therefore  surprisin&c  that  it  should  be  occasionally  adminis- 
tered in  an  overdose,  ancT  cause  death.  In  December,  1862,  Dr. 
Edwards  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  had  swallowed  ex- 
perimentally one  drachm  of  tincture  of  green  hellebore  {veratrum 
fmde\  eaual  to  twelve  grains  of  the  powder.  He  was  found  soon 
ifterwarcts  in  a  collapsed  state,  features  sunk,  skin  cold,  and  covered 
with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat,  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  He  com- 
plained of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  There  was  no 
purging.  These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  treatment,  and  the 
next  morning  the  patient  had  recovered.  ('*  Med.  Times  and  6a- 
lette,"  1863,  1,5.) 

Veratria. — White  hellebore  owes  its  noxious  properties  to  the 
tlkaloid  veratria,  which  is  itself  a  powerful  poison.  The  late  Mr. 
Ctllaway  communicated  to  me  the  following  case.  A  physician 
preeeribed  medicinally  for  a  lady,  one  grain  of  veratria  divided 
luto  fifty  pills,  and  three  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  a  dose. 
Xot  long  after  the  dose  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  was  found 
insensible,  the  surface  cold,  the  pulse  failing,  and  there  was  every 
symptom  of  approaching  dissolution.  She  remained  some  hours  in 
t  doubtful  condition,  but  ultimately  recovered.  Supposing  the 
medicine  to  have  been  well  mixed,  and  the  pills  equally  divided, 
not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  veratria  was  here  taken  ! 
The  common  veratria  of  the  shops  is  sometimes  given  medicinally, 
in  doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain.  Poisoning  by  veratria  is  a  rare 
occurrence.  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  in  which  this  alka- 
loid has  been  administered  with  criminal  intention.  With  the 
exception  of  the  case  above  mentioned,  there  is  no  experience  of  its 
ojieration  as  a  poison  on  man.  Judging  from  its  effects  on  animals, 
it  would  cause  vomiting  and  convulsions,  with  insensibility. 

Analysis. — In  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  seen,  it  is  a  brown- 
irfi-white  powder,  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolved 
by  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzole.  Acids  readily  dissolve  it,  forming 
«alt8  which  on  evaporation  do  not  yield  crystals^  The  powder  has 
i  hot,  acrid  taste,  and  if  any  portion  enters  the  nostrils,  it  causes 
most  violent  sneezing,  lasting  for  some  time.  Strong  nitric  acid 
^ves  to  the  powder  a  light  red  color,  becoming  ochreous  after  a 
time.  Hydrochloric  acid,  strong,  and  diluted,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
produces  a  dingy  red  tint.  The  best  test  for  its  presence  is  the 
dilute  sulphuric'acid,  which  by  a  gentle  heat  strikes  a  rich  crimson- 
red  color,  which  is  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  chlorine,  but  not  by 
chloride  of  tin. 

Veratria  differs  from  colchicina  in  its  insolubility  in  water,  as  well 
te  in  the  action  of  strong  nitric  and  diluted  sulphuric  acids.  Veratria 
may  be  brought  into  solution  in  organic  liquids,  by  acetic  acid  and 
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heat.  The  liquid  is  treated  with  potash  and  two  parts  of  benzole 
will  yield  the  alkaloid  if  present,  on  decanting  and  evaporating  the 
l)enzolie  gokxtion.  The  tests  naay  then  he  applied  to  the  ret*idue. 
It  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  tissues. 


Yellow  Jesamine.    Gelsemium  Skmpervirkns. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  been  used  in 
tlie  United  States  for  medicinal  pnr[iose8.  It  has  acted  as  a  [joiaon 
and  destroyed  life,  but  its  exact  place  as  a  poison  cannot  yet  be 
8atif=*faetorily  assigned*  From  a  ease  reported  by  Dr.  Walmslcy  (see 
''American  Journal  of  rhaniiaey/'  Jan*  1870)  it  appears  to  belong 
rather  to  the  irritant  than  the  narcotic  class  of  substances. 

A  young  healthy  married  woman  took  by  mistake  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  tVie  fluid  extract  of  gelsemium — a  concentmted  tincture 
of  tlie  root  containing  480  grains  to  the  ounce.  In  two  hoiii^  after 
taking  the  extract,  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomacli,  nausea 
and  dimness  of  vision.  These  sympioms  were  followed  by  great 
restlessness,  ineftectual  efforts  to  vomit,  and  general  pei*^pi  ration. 
In  four  hours,  the  pulse  was  feeble,  irrea;ular,  and  internuttent. 
There  was  great  prostration,  with  irregular  and  slow  breathing. 
The  skin  was  dry,  the  lirnbs  were  cold,  the  pupils  dilated  and  in- 
sensible to  light;  the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  there  was  inability  to 
raise  the  eyelids.  The  vital  powet^  rapidly  gave  way,  and  without 
convulsion,  death  occurred  in  seven  hours  and  a  half  after  thejioisou 
had  been  taken.  On  insjwjction  after  death  nothing  characteristic 
was  discovered. 

Aufili/sis* — Dr.  Wormley  tliscovered  that  the  extract  contained 
an  alkaloid  {ffclscmhtine)  separable  by  ether  or  chloroform,  and  an 
organic  acid  {^dseminic  wudy  The  latter  he  was  able  to  obtain 
crystallized  in  various  forms  by  solution  and  sublimation,  lie 
found  that  if  a  small  f[Uantity  of  this  acid,  or  its  salts,  in  a  solid 
state  was  treated  with  a  drop  of  coneentrated  nitric  acid,  it  became 
yellow  or  reddish,  according  to  the  quantity.  When  an  excess  of 
ammonia  was  added,  it  acquired  a  hiotxl-red  color.  The  ^l^th 
part  of  a  grain  was  sotheient  for  this  reaction.  The  solntion  in 
potash  is  Huoreeceut,  presenting  a  deep  blue  coloration  on  the  sur- 
face. Qelseminic  acid  was  thus  detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  some  months  after  death. 

The  alkaloid  ffefsemininc  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wormley,  a  potent 
poison.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  by  hypodermic  injection  killed  a 
rabbit  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  fifteen  minutes  there  were  sympi- 
toms  of  great  distress,  and  the  animal  was  restless.  In  forty  minutes 
there  was  great  prostration,  inability  to  move,  respiration  gasping, 
and  the  pupils  were  dilated,  hut  there  were  no  convulsions.  From 
his  experiments,  Dr.  Wormley  infern  that  the  quantity  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  woman  in  the  al>ove-mentioned  case,  could  not  have 
exceeded  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain. 
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Carbolic  Acid. 

Carbolic  acid  is  a  crystalline  product  of  the  fractional  distillation 
of  the  oil  of  tar.  The  crystals  of  carbolic  acid  melt  at  95^,  and  the 
oily-looking  liqoid  boils  and  is  entirely  volatilized  at  370^.  Many 
instances  m  poisoning  by  this  substance  are  now  on  record,  the 
ereater  numh^r  having  arisen  from  accident.  It  has  such  a  power- 
ful odor  and  taste  that  it  could  not  be  easily  administered  with 
homicidal  intent.  In  a  concentrated  form,  it  has  a  strong  local 
action,  and  is  a  corrosive  irritant,  but  it  affects  the  brain  like  a 
narcotic  poison.  It  acts  on  the  unbroken  skin,  whitens  it,  hardens 
it,  and  destroys  its  sensibility  for  some  time.  It  acts  in  a  similar 
way  on  the  raucous  membrane,  whitening,  hardening  and  corru- 
gating it.  In  one  instance,  it  is  reported  to  have  destroyed  life  as 
the  result  of  external  application.  ("  Brit.  Med.  Journal,"  Oct.  8, 
1870.)  Five  deaths  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  from  this 
poison  in  four  years  (1868-7). 

Symptcfins  and  appearances. — ^When  the  poison  is  swallowed  in 
solution  in  a  moderately  concentrated  state,  the  patient  experiences 
s  hot  burning  sensation  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 
The  symptoms  come  on  in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  whitened  and  hardened.  There  is  severe 
|)tin  in  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  of  a  frothy  mucus.  The  skin 
IS  cold  and  clammy,  the  lips,  eyelios,  and  ears  are  lived  ;  the  pulse 
120  and  intermittent;  breathing  difficult,  with  frothing  at  the 
mouth.  There  is  insensibility,  which  comes  on  speedily,  and  passes 
into  coma  with  stertorous  breathing ;  a  strong  color  of  carbolic  acid 
iu  the  breath  and  in  the  room ;  the  pupils  are  contracted  and  in- 
sensible to  light.  The  stools  and  urine,  when  passed,  have  been 
dark  colored.  Among  the  appearances  after  death  the  following 
have  been  observed  :  tbe  interior  of  the  mouth  and  jaws  whitened, 
sometimes  corroded ;  the  oesophagus  also  white,  hard,  and  corru- 
gated. The  coats  of  the  stomach  have  presented  a  horny  consist- 
ency, without  any  signs  of  inflammation.  The  lungs  have  been 
found  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  bronchia  filled  with  a  brown-red 
thick  mucus. 

Fatal  dose. — A  woman  died  from  swallowing  a  wineglassful  of 
carliolic  acid,  probably  a  weak  aqueous  solution.  She  did  not  speak 
alter  taking  it,  and  died  in  about  half  an  hour.  ("  Pharm.  Journ." 
July  1872,  p.  76.^  In  1867,  a  child,  under  two  years,  was  bi-ought 
into  Guy's  Hospital  laboring  under  the  effects  of  this  jioison.  It 
had  taken  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  ordinary  brown  liquid  carbolic 
aciil.  This  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours.  ("  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
j<»rt.s,"  1867,  p.  233.)  In  another  case  a  tablespoonful  proved  fatal 
to  a  young  man.  It  has  caused  death  rapidly.  In  (n  case  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Jeffreys,  an  adult  died  in  fifty  minutes  after  taking 
trom  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  liquid  acid.  (See  Ilusemann  s 
-  Jahresbericht,"  1872,  p.  523.) 

Analysis. — The  strong  and  peculiar  odor  perceptible  in  the  breath, 
or  the  vomited  matters,  and  in  the  room,  generally  suffice  to  indi- 
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cate  the  nature  of  the  poison.  Carbolic  aciil  is  partially  di«9olve*l 
by  water,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  or  Evolution  of  potas&a.  It 
has  an  acid  reaction,  and  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  aiid  burns 
with  li  sinoky  flame.  There  is  no  test  for  its  presence  so  delicate  as 
the  odor.     When  this  cannot  li:)e  perceived,  other  tests  fail. 

Animal  Irritants. 

Cantharides  (Spanish  Flies).  Spnptoms, — 'WHieu  cantharides 
are  taken  in  powdery  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  they  give 
rise  to  the  following  symptoms:  a  burning  sensation  in  t!ie  throat, 
great  ditHeulty  of  a\vallowing,  violent  paio  in  the  abdomen,  with 
nausea  and  vomiting  of  a  bloody  luncus:  there  is  also  great  thirst 
with  dryness  of  the  fauces*  As  the  case  proceeds,  a  heavy  dull  pain 
is  commonly  exiierienced  in  the  loins,  and  there  is  an  incessant 
desire  to  void  urine,  but  oidy  a  small  qiuuitity  of  hlood  or  bloody 
urine  is  passed  at  each  eiibrt*  The  abdominal  pain  becomes  of  a 
violent  griping  kind.  Purging  sujiervenes,  but  this  is  not  always 
observetl :  the  mattei-s  discharged  from  the  bowels  ai*e  mixed  with 
blood  and  mucus,  and  there  is  often  tenesmus  (straining).  In  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  vomited  liquids,  shining  green  or  copf>er- colored 
particles  may  be  commonly  seen  on  examination,  whereby  the 
nature  of  the  poison  taken,  if  it  has  been  taken  in  powder,  will  be 
at  once  indicated.  After  a  time  there  is  priapism,  and  the  genital 
organs  are  swollen  and  inflamed^  both  in  the  male  and  female.  When 
tlie  case  proves  fatal,  death  is  usually  precedetl  by  faiutness,  giddi- 
ness and  convulsions.  The  ihicture  of  cantharides  produces  similar 
symptoms;  they  are,  however,  more  speedily  induced, and  the  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  stomach  and  constriction  of  the  throat  are  more 
strongly  marked ;  this  symptom  is  often  so  severe  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  person  to  swallow;  and  the  act  of  swallowing 
gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain  in  the  throat  and  abdomen. 

App€(i7'anees\ — In  one  welbmarked  case,  the  whole  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  from  the  mouth  downwards,  was  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
nuitiou.  The  mouth  and  tongue  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  their 
mucous  membrane.  The  ureters,  kidneys  and  internal  organs  of 
generation  were  also  intlamed.  In  another  instance,  in  wdiich  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  was  swallowed,  and  death  did  not  occur  for 
fourteen  days,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  w^as  not  in- 
flamed ;  fait  it  was  ]»ulj*y,  and  easily  detached,  Tbe  kidneys  were, 
however,  inflamed.  The  brain  has  been  found  congested,  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  said  to  have  been  met  with.  There  are  few 
fatal  cases  reported,  in  which  the  appearances  have  been  accurately 
noted ;  indeed,  tbe  greater  number  of  those  who  have  taken  this 
jXJison  have  recovered. 

The  quantity  required  to  produce  serious  symptoms,  or  to  destroy 
life,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiry*  The  medi- 
cinal dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten  minims  gradually  increased  to 
one  fluidmchm ;  of  tbe  powder  from  one  to  two  grains,  (Pcreira, 
*^Mat.  Med/'  part  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  754.     Doses  above  these,  whether  of 
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the  powder  or  the  tincture,  are  likely  to  be  injurious,  and  to  give 
rise  to  sjmpeoms  of  poisoning.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder 
which  has  been  known  to  destroy  life,  was  in  the  case  of  a  young 
woman,  quoted  by  Orfila;  the  quantity  taken  was  estimated  at 
twenty-four  grains^  in  two  doses.  She  died  in  four  days ;  but  as  abor- 
tion preceded  death,  this  may  have  been  concerned  in  accelerating 
that  event.  An  ounce  of  tbe  tincture  has  been  known  to  destroy 
life.  It  was  taken  by  a  boy,  cet.  17,  and  he  died  in  fourteen  days. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  smallest  dose  of  the  tincture  which  has 
proved  fatal. 

Chemical  analysis. — ^For  the  detection  of  the  powder,  M.  Poumet 
recommends  that  the  sediment  obtained  from  the  suspected  liquids, 
shonld  be  mixed  with  alcohol  spread  on  sheets  of  glass,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  to  dryness.    The  shining  scales  will  then 
be  seen,  on  examining  the  glass  by  reflected  light,  either  on  one  or 
both  surfaces.     ("  Ann.  d'Hyg."  Oct.  1842.)    As  the  powder  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  some  portion  of  it  may  generally  be  obtained  by 
washing  and  decantation.     The  sediment  may  also  be  examined  on 
a  glass-slide  with  the  microscope.     If  no  portion  of  the  powdered 
flies  can  be  obtained,  the  suspected  liquids  or  solids  should  be  brought 
to  dryness  and  the  dry  residue  digested  in  successive  quantities  of 
ether  until  exhausted.     This  will  dissolve  the  cantharidine.     The 
ethereal  solutions  are  evaporated  to  an  extract,  and  some  of  this 
extract,  spread  on  oil-silk,  may  be  applied  to  a  thin  portion  of  the 
skin  of  the  arm,  or  to  the  lips.     The  production  of  a  blister  with 
serum,  under  these  circumstances  is  considered  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  cantharidine.     By  this  method  Burruel  discovered  can- 
tharides  in  chocolate  ("  Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1835, 1,  p.  455).     Chloroform 
has  been  employed  in  preference  to  ether.     As  the  extract  contains 
frequently  a  green  oil  and  fat,  which  prevent  cantharidine  fix)m 
crystallizing,  it  has  been  recommended  to  employ  sulphide  of  car- 
bon, in  order  to  separate  these  impurities,  the  cantharidine  not 
l>eing  soluble  in  the  sulphide. 

Cantharidine  is  a  neutral  crystallizable  principle.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  crystalline  form,  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
its  solutions  in  ether  and  chloroform.  As  ten  grains  of  the  powder 
contain  only  the  ^^W\  part  of  a  grain,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  an  analyst  to  extract  cantharidine  unless  the  powder  is  present 
in  comparatively  large  quantity.  The  ^^s^th  of  a  grain  of  cantha- 
ridine dissolved  in  ether  is  said  to  possess  vesicating  properties. 

Noxious  Animal  Food. 

Certain  kinds  of  animal  food  are  found  to  produce,  occasionally, 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning.  In  some  instances 
this  poisonous  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy;  for  only 
one  i»er8on  out  of  several  partaking  of  the  food,  may  be  affected. 
These  cases  are  of  importance  to  the  medical  jurist,  since  they  may 
give  rise  to  unfounded  charges  of  criminal  poisoning.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  demonstrable  poison,  we  must  test  the  question  of 
18 
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idiogyncrasj  by  observing  wbether  more  than  one  person  is  aftbeted, 
and  wbether  the  same  kinJ  of  food,  given  to  animals,  produces 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  If,  with  this  latter  condition,  several  per- 
sons are  affected  simultaneous!}^  with  similar  symptoms^  we  cannot 
refer  the  efl'ects  to  iiliosj-ncrasy  ;  they  are  most  probaldy  doe  to  the 
presence  of  an  animal  poison.  Among  the  articles  of  food  which 
have  caused  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoniiig,  may  be  mentioned  cer- 
tain shell-fisii  (mussels),  clieose,  bacon,  sausages,  diseased  pork,  and 
animal  flcsb  in  a  diseased  or  putrescent  state,  * 

Foimnousjish,  3Iassds, — Of  all  varieties  of  sbell-fish,  none  have 
so  frequently  given  rise  to  accidents  as  the  common  mussel.  The 
fe\an]itom3  whicli  it  produces  are  uneasiness  and  sense  of  weight  in 
the  stomach,  sensatiou  of  numbness  in  the  extremities,  heat,  dry- 
ness, and  constriction  in  tlie  mouth  and  throat,  thii^t,  shivering, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cramps  in  the  legs,  swelling  and  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  eyelids,  witii  a  profuse  secretion  of  tear.^,  and  heat  and 
itching  of  the  skin,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  nettle-rash. 
These  si/tnptoms  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  colic,  vomiting,  and 
>urging.  Tbey  may  occur  within  tea  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
our ;  out  tbeir  appearance  has  been  dela3'ed  for  twenty^-four  hours. 
There  is  generally  great  exlniustion  and  debility.  These  symp- 
toms have  proceeded  from  the  eating  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
mussels.  Two  cases,  reported  l>y  Dr.  Christiaon,  proved  fatal,  the 
one  in  three,  and  the  otlier  in  about  seven  hours.  In  general,  how- 
ever, especially  when  tbere  is  free  vomiting,  the  patients  recover. 
In  tbe  insfieetion  of  the  two  fatal  cases  above  mentioned,  no  appear- 
ance was  found  to  account  for  death.  A  case  in  which  two  mus- 
sels produced,  in  a  boy  aged  ten,  alarming  symptoms,  followed  by 
an  erujition  resembling  scarlatina  and  nettle-rash,  will  be  found 
elsewhere  reijorted  (^*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,''  Oct.  1850,  p.  213).  In 
July,  IHtlO,  a  number  of  persons  living  at  Tralee  were  poisoned 
under  the  following  circumstances.  A  woman  picked  up  some 
mussels  whicli  she  found  at  thu  bottom  of  the  basin  of  a  ship-cana!. 
She  tlistributed  them  among  her  neighbors,  and  during  the  night, 
twenty-one  i^ersons  who  had  eaten  them,  were  attacked  with  symp- 
toms uf  jioisoning.  Three  children  died,  and  six  individuals  were 
placed  in  imminent  j^eril,  The  rest  were  soon  out  of  danger. 
Eight  of  tbe  twenty-one  yiersons  attxicked  were  adults.  (''  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,"  July  28, 18*30.)  In  October,  18G2,  ati  accident 
occurred  at  Liverpool  in  which  a  woman  died  in  about  four  hours, 
after  iiaving  eaten  sonie  mussels  taken  from  a  ship  in  tbe  docks. 
Tbere  were  severe  j»ain  and  vomiling  among  the  symjitoms,  which 
generally  rcseiuble  those  of  arsenical  poisoning,  ISeveral  other 
pei^ons  wei*e  made  seriously  ill,  but  recoverea.  Although  the 
vessel  was  not  sheathed  with  copper  or  yellow  metal,  it  was  coated 
with  a  green  pigujent,  of  which  ai-senic  may  have  been  a  con* 
stituent. 

The  poisonous  action  Qf  mussels  can  be  referred  neither  to  putre- 
faction nor  disease;  nor  in  all  cases,  to  idiosyncrasy,  since  in  one 
instaucc  those  mussels  only  which  ba<l  been  taken  from  a  particular 
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spot  were  poisonous ;  all  persons  who  partook  of  them  suffered,  and 
a  dog  to  which  some  of  them  were  given,  was  killed.  From  a  case 
which  occurred  to  M.  Bouchardat,  it  would  appear  that  copper  is 
sometimes  present,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  eifects. 
Two  women  were  poisoned  by  mussels,  and  he  found  on  analysis 
sufficient  copper  in  the  fish  to  account  for  the  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion from  which  they  suffered.  (''Ann.  d'Hyg.,''  1837,  vol.  1,  p. 
858.)  Copper  is  not,  however,  present  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probaole  that  there  is  in  some,  if  not  in  all  instances,  an  animal 
poison  present  in  the  fish.  (See  "Ann.  d'llyg.,"  1851,  vol.  1,  p. 
387,  vol.  2,  p.  108.)  Oysters  and  periwinkles  have  occasionally  given 
rise  to  similar  symptoms.  Salmon^  sold  in  the  state  of  pickled 
salmon,  or  even  nerrings  salted,  may  also  act  as  irritants ;  this  may 
be  due  to  the  fish  being  partially  decayed  before  it  is  used,  or  to 
the  noxious  effects  of  the  pickle.  For  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton on  the  poisonous  properties  of  fish,  see  the  "  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,"  Jan.  1853,  p.  344. 

Cheese. — ^The  symptoms  produced  by  cheese  have  been  those  of 
irritant  poisoning.  The  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  In  some 
cases  the  irritant  property  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  putrefied  state 
of  the  curd,  or  to  the  production  of  an  irritant  oil.  Again,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  poison  is  occasionally  derived  from  certain 
vegetables  on  which  the  cows  feed.  In  1858  a  case  was  referred  to 
me  for  examination,  in  which  twenty-five  persons  had  suffered  from 
vomiting  and  purging  more  or  less  violent,  owing  to  their  having 
partaken  of  cheese.  The  only  articles  of  food  taken  in  common 
were  bread,  beer,  and  cheese.  The  bread  and  beer  were  excluded 
from  any  suspicion  of  containing  poison.  All  the  persons  recovered. 
On  a  close  examination  of  the  cheese  I  found  it  to  be  strongly  acid ; 
it  had  an  offensive  musty  smell,  and  yielded  a  quantity  of  acrid  oil 
to  ether.  It  had  not  been  properly  pressed,  and  the  casein  had 
undergone  a  chemical  change.  The  ashes  yielded  copper  and  lead 
in  traces.  The  cheese  had  acquired  irritant  properties,  not  from  the 
presence  of  any  poisonous  matter  added  to  it,  but  from  partial 
decay.  There  was  abundant  evidence  that  cheese  from  the  same 
Jain-  had  been  eaten  without  causing  any  injurious  symptoms. 
This  negative  evidence,  however,  is  quite  consistent  with  one  cheese 
ac(|uiring  noxious  properties.  AVe  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  cheese  may  actually  contain  poison  mixed  with  it  through 
ignorance.  Orpiment  or  chromate  of  lead  may  be  used  as  coloring, 
and  the  discovery  of  such  mineral  substances  would  at  once  account 
for  the  irritant  eftects.  (See  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal,"  Aug. 
1802,  p.  89.)  The  milk  and  cheese  of  some  of  the  North  American 
j'roviiices  is  said  to  be  occasionally  rendered  poisonous  by  the  fact 
that  cows  pasture  at  certain  seasons  on  vegetables  of  a  noxious 
kind.  In  I?  ebruary,  1865,  twelve  cases  of  poisoning  from  this  cause 
were  reported  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
The  symptoms  came  on  in  about  three  hours  after  the  cheese  had 
been  eateu.  There  was  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  cramp,  violent 
vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  a  cold. 
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amniy  condition  ot  the  skin.  All  i-ecovered — reco\^ery  being  pre- 
ceiloJ  by  profuse  perspiration.  ("  EJ»  Med,  JouriK,"  18t35,  1,  854,) 
>ia usage  poisoiK—Tihe  symptoms  caused  by  sausage-poison  partake 
of  a  nareotico-irritaiit  character ;  they  are  very  slow  in  appear! n^r— 
sometimes  two,  three,  or  four  days  mny  elapse  before  they  manifest 
tbemselveR.  This  poison  m  of  a  formidable  kind  ;  its  ettecte  have 
been  chiefly  observed  in  Germany.  In  the  *'  Medical  Gazette"  for 
Nov*  1842,  there  is  an  account  of  the  cascB  of  tliree  jx^rsons,  \vho 
had  died  from  the  eftectrf  of  Hver-saujiages,  which  had  been  made 
from  an  apparently  healthy  pig,  eluu^lifered  only  a  week  before. 
The  inspection  threw  no  light  on  the  cause  of  death.  The  poisonous 
property  was  sQpi>osed  to  depend  on  a  partial  decom|X)sition  of  the 
fatty  parts  of  the  sausages.  It  is  said,  that  when  exti^emely  put  re* 
tied,  they  arc  not  poisonous.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted,  a 
few  slices  of  a  German  sausage,  evidently  of  old  manufacture,  but  not 
putrescent,  caused  the  death  of  a  child,  with  violent  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  I  examined  a  portion  of  the  sau- 
sage ;  it  contained  no  poisonous  matter  which  admitted  of  detection. 
The  i\\tty  portions  ^vere  rancid,  and  the  lean  ]:K)rtions  very  dry. 
There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  bad  been  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  and  death  of  the  child.  Dr.  Tripe  ba^a  publislied  a  com* 
plete  arcoiint  of  the  oficcts  produced  by  sausage  poison.  (^*  ]]rit.  aud 
For.  Jled,  Rev,,''  Jan.  1800,  page  197,)  It  api>cai-s  that  in  No- 
venibcr,  1859,  sausages  made  and  sold  by  a  pork  butcher,  at  Kings- 
land,  were  eaten  more  or  less  by  sixty-six  pei^ons,  of  whom 
sixty-four  w^erc  attacked  with  violent  symptoms  in  from  three  and 
u  half  to  thirty-six  hours  subsequently  to  the  meal.  One  case  only 
proved  fatal,  on  the  seventh  day.  ho  symptoms  appeared  in  this 
man  until  after  the  hipse  of  six  hours.  It  seems  that  he  had  eaten 
one  of  the  sausages  raw  and  three  cooked.  He  was  attacked  with 
severe  vomiting,  and  purging  followed  by  shivering;  there  was 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  violent  headache  and  great  prostration. 
The  pulse  was  feeble  and  quick,  and  there  was  dcririum.  These 
symptoms  underwent  a  remission,  but  he  had  a  rehipse,  became 
comatose,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day.  Latterly,  he  chiefly  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  bow^els.  Dr.  Letheby  found,  on  inspection, 
no  signs  of  inflammation,  or  of  the  action  of  an  irritant  in  the 
stomach.  The  small  intestines  w^ere  much  inflamed  at  t!ie  lower 
eud,  and  the  gall-bladder  wnis  distended.  The  other  organs  were 
healthy.  The  viscera  contained  no  vegetable  or  mineral  poison. 
The  sausages  were  made  with  heifer-beef,  pork-fat,  sage  and  pepper* 
There  was  no  evidence  of  anything  noxious  about  them,  and  a 
chemic^il  amilysis  yielded  nothing  of  a  poisonous  nature.  There 
could,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  sausages  had  caused  the  symp- 
tonis  and  deatli ;  the  food  in  this  case  acting  as  a  narcotico-irritant 
poison. 

Pork.  JiaeoH. — These  common  articles  of  food  occasionally  give 
rise  to  symptoms  so  closely  resembling  those  of  irritant  jjoisouing 
us  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  them.  In  some  cases  the  efiect  apix^ars 
to  be  due  to  idiosycrasy  ;  but  in  ot  loci's  it  can  be  explained  only 
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by  snppoBing  the  food  to  have  a  directly  poisonous  action.     The 
noxious  effects  of  pork  have  been  particularly  shown  by  the  cases 

Jublished  by  the  late  Dr.  Mac-Divitt.  ("  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
oum.,"  Oct.  1886.)  As  pork  is  sometimes  salted  in  leaden  vessels, 
lead  may  be  found  in  it ;  nut  fresh  pork  has  been  observed  to  have 
a  noxious  action.  In  January,  1864,  Mr.  Kesteven  met  with  a  case 
in  which  all  the  members  of  a  family  were  attacked  with  symp- 
toms of  irritant  poisoning,  after  eating  a  leg  of  pork.  The  prin- 
cipal symptoms  were  nausea,  vomiting,  griping  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men and  pureing ;  but  dogs  and  cats  fed  upon  the  meat  did  not 
appear  to  suffer.  Other  portions  of  the  animal  from  which  the  leg 
was  taken  were  eaten  by  other  families,  and  no  symptoms  of 
poisoning  were  produced.  I  examined  the  fatty  portion  of  the 
food  without  discovering  any  trace  of  the  ordinary  poisons.  The 
effects  could,  therefore,  only  be  referred  to  some  change  in  this 
particular  joint. 

These  cases  of  poisoning  by  animal  food  have  of  late  been  very 
folly  examined  by  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Gamgee.  These  gentlemen 
haved  traced  the  injurious  effects  of  pork  to  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  pig,  owing  to  the  animal  having  been  fed  on  improper  food. 
The  term  meanly  pork  is  now  very  well  known  to  apply  to  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  in  which  it  is  filled 
with  a  parasite  called  eysticcrcus^  which  is  believed  to  be  the  larva 
of  the  tapeworm.  This  parasite  undergoes  full  development  when 
in  the  shape  of  food  it  reaches  the  human  intestines.  Mr.  Gamgee 
expresses  his  confidence  that  there  are  between  40,000  and  50,000 
measly  pigs  in  Ireland,  most  of  which  are  sent  to  Great  Britain 
for  consumption ;  and  his  impression  is  that  for  every  measly  pig 
in  the  kingdom,  there  is  at  least  one  human  being  affected  with 
tapeworm.  These  parasites  may  not  directly  kill  a  person  who 
eats  this  noxious  food,  but  they  favor  the  development  of  fatal 
disease.  He  also  remarks  that  a  microscopical  thread-worm,  the 
trn*hinn  spiralis^  brings  the  muscular  flesh  of  swine  into  a  state  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  it  eaten  raw,  or  in  an  imperfectly  cooked 
state,  may  suflBce  to  destroy  life.  As  regards  the  possible  ill  eftects 
from  consuming,  in  a  well-cooked  state,  the  flesh  of  animals  af- 
flicteil  with  anthrax  or  carbuneular  fever,  evidence  is  still  imperfect, 
but  he  believes  that  human  life  may  be  endangered  by  it.  An 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  boils  and  perhaps  other  like  affec- 
tions are  caused  in  the  human  subject  by  the  consumption  of  dis- 
eased meat.  According  to  Mr.  Gamgee,  at  a  convict  establish- 
ment where  diseased  cattle  are  eaten  in  large  quantities,  and  especi- 
ally cattle  afflicted  with  lung  disease,  as  many  as  forty  and  fifty 
cases  of  boils  and  carbuncles  occur  in  a  month  among  1500  con- 
vic-t''.  (Simon's  "Annual  Report,"  1803.)  This  lends  support  to 
the  theory  that  diseased  animal  food  is  highly  favorable  to  the 
pnxluction  of  carbuneular  disease. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  parasites  found  In  the  flesh  of  this 
ami  other  animals  are  not  easily  killed  by  boiling,  roasting,  or 
^mokincr,  and  that  those  are  liable  to  sufler  the  most  who  habitu- 
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ally  eat  the  raw  or  partlj-cookeil  flesh.  The  flesh  of  the  pig  con* 
taining  ejsticerciis  presents,  in  the  cooked  state,  the  followinn:  a 
]>oamii€'es:  When  hoiled  it  is  paler  than  wholesome  meat;  it  ap]»ear 
dryer  in  patches^  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  more  separated  than 
usual.  When  these  are  opened,  the  parasites  are  seen  in  the  inter- 
stices, appearing  as  opaque  wliite  spots  of  the  size  of  a  henii>seed, 
and  prcrtentint^  much  the  same  aspect  as  when  living.  The  caudal 
bladder  attached  to  their  bodiei*  disapjK^ara  when  the  moat  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  then  apfMinirs  isolate"^ 
in  the  middlt;  of  the  muscular  tissue.  It  is  friable,  and  breaks  dow 
easily  uuder  jtressurc  with  a  crackling  sound,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  calcareous  matter.  In  this  state  it  does  not  apj>ear  to  he  neces- 
sarily productive  of  injury  (''Ann.  d'Hyg."  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  240), 
although  such  food  must  be  regarded  as  most  unwholesome.  All 
the  members  of  a  family  Avere  seized  witli  vomiting,  purging  and 
syncope,  after  liaving  eaten  a  dish  ol"  pork.  A  raedical  man  exam- 
ined tbe  meat,  and  found  it  full  of  cysticercus.  A  pork-butcher 
was  accused  of  having  sold  had  meat,  but  it  was  proved  to  havu 
been  some  clieup  pork  bought  of  a  hawker  of  jirovisions*  ("  Ann* 
d*Hyg.*'  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  246.)  If  the  cysticercus  did  not  cause  the 
symptoms  in  this  case,  the  meat  had  undergone  some  change  suffi- 
cient  to  impart  to  it  irritant  properties.  These  parasites  occur  i 
all  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  huma 
heart,  as  well  as  m  the  flesh  of  animals.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Hilton 
first  showed  them  to  me  in  the  living  state,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  of  a  man,  in  1834.  They  are  not  commonly  found  in  the 
fatty  portions  of  man  and  animals,  and  are  less  common  in  sheep 
and  oxen  than  in  pigs. 

Irirla'ntasts. — The  fatal  malady,  arising  from  the  introduction  of 
the  trichina  spiralis  into  the  human  body,  has  recently  attracted 
much  attention  in  France  atid  Germany ;  and  among  others,  Dr. 
Keller,  of  Darmstadt,  has  published  some  important  facts  illustrating 
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the  symptoms  produced,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  parasite  causes 
death.  Dr.  Keller  considers  that  it  is  a  question  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  medical  jurists,  whether  many  cases  of  deatli  from 
suspected  irritant  poisoning,  in  wliieh  no  poisonous  matter  could 
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be  detected  in  the  body,  may  not  have  been  really  due  to  trichina 
disease. 

The  trichina  (from  ^pt'i,  a  hair)  Bpiralis,  a  flesh-worm,  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  coarse  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  striped  muscles  of  the 
trank  and  limbs,  most  frequently  on  those  of  the  front  of  the  chest, 
neck  and  abdomen.  It  has  also  been  found  on  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart  and  oesophagus.  The  parasites  appear  in  the  form  of 
very  small  ovoid  bodies,  or  capsules,  perceptible  to  the  eye  as  white 
specks,  in  the  midst  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  only  distinctly  seen 
by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  trichina,  or  worm,  is  coiled 
up  in  the  centre  of  each  oval  capsule,  the  greater  diameter  of  which 
is  always  parallel  to  the  muscular  fibre  with  whicli  it  is  closely  in- 
corporated. The  engraving  at  the  foot  of  page  198  is  taken  from 
a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  it  represents  a 
portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  man,  covered  with  trichinse 
in  sitUj  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  natural  size.  Other  illus- 
trations in  the  same  page  represent  three  of  the  capsules  b  b  b  mag- 
nified, with  the  trichina  coiled  up  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them. 

These  parasites  arc  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  give  to  the  red 
flesh  a  white  speckled  appearance.  According  to  Dr.  Keller,  as 
many  as  300,000  have  been  counted  in  half  a  pound  of  raw  meat; 
and  br^Pietra  Santa  aflSrms  that  one  gramme  (about  sixteen  grains) 
of  diseased  meat  may  contain  6000  trichinae,  each  having  from  sixty 
to  eighty  embryos.     ("  Ann.  d'llvg."  1864,  vol.  1 ,  p.  317.) 

The  actual  size  of  the  capsule  has  been  variously  stated.  From 
an  examination  of  two  sets  of  specimens  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  abdomen,  I  estimated  the  lono^  diameter  to  be  the  j'^th  of  an 
inch,  and  the  short  diameter  yoT^tn.  Tlie  worm  itself  is  said  to  be 
the  ^"^th  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  capsules  are  remarkably  uni- 
form in  size.  They  are  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular 
structure  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  history  of  this  animal  has  been  given  by  numerous  patholo- 
gists. ("Ilodgkin's  Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy,"  1836,  vol.  1, 
p.  211.)  A  full  description  of  its  anatomy  and  habits  by  Dr.  Bris- 
towe  and  Mr.  Rainey  will  be  found  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Patliological  Society"  for  1853-54,  p.  274.  More  recent  accounts 
of  its  influence  on  health  by  Ur.  Pietra  Santa,  have  been  published 
in  the  "Ann.  d'llyg."  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  305  ("La  Trichina  spiralis"), 
and  bv  Dps.  Schultzeand  Liickc  in  Casper's"  Vierteljahrsehrift  fiir 
gcrichtliche  Medicin,"  1864,  Xo.  1,  p.  103,  and  No.  2,  p.  269.  Dr. 
Lucke's  paper  is  of  especial  interest,  as  its  title,  "Die  Trichinen  vor 
<leni  Forum"  implies,  since  it  points  to  tlie  medico-legal  bearings 
of  the  subject,  and  the  i>ossible  danger  of  confounding  the  ravages 
of  this  ])arasite  with  the  obscure  effects  produced  in  certain  forms 
of  chronic  irritant  poisoning. 

From  these  researches  it  is  now  clearly  established  that  the 
trichina  is  a  viviparous  parasite,  which  passes  the  greater  part  of 
its  existence  in  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  muscular  system,  until,  by 
the  consumption  of  this  muscle  as  food,  it  finds  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  another  warm-blooded  animal  a  favorable  medium  for 
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its  foil  development  into  an  intestinal  woroL  According  toVir- 
chow  and  Zenker,  the  trk'liina  not  onlj  frequently  presents  itself 
in  tlje  hiunan  or^finisui,  but  tliis  organisTn  is  most  favorable  to  its 
development.  The  period  of  iiienbation  of  the  cbrysalis*  in  the 
fitooiach  and  bowels  of  man,  or  of  warm-blooded  animals,  is  from 
six  to  eight  days ;  and  dorinj;  this  time  it  there  thrives  and  propii- 
gates  to  an  almost  incredible  extent*  Dr.  Keller  states  that  in 
three  or  four  days  the  females  pnxUiee  100  or  more  young  ones, 
which  begin  on  the  sixth  day  to  leave  the  parent  animal ;  and  he 
estimates  that  in  a  few  day.^  after  the  ingestion  of  lialf  a  pound  of 
meat,  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  a  person  may  contain 
thirty  millions  of  these  minnte  worms.  M.  Ilerbsfc  found  the  mus- 
cles of  two  dogs  which  had  been  fed  upon  parts  of  a  badger  cou- 
tainiog  worms,  to  be  loaded  with  these  parasites.  When  once 
introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  worms  leave  their 
capsules,  become  i>ee,  and  prod  nee  young,  which  migrate  through 
the  w^alls  of  the  intestines  into  the  moseles;  there  they  become  en- 
cysted, and  are  nltimately  found  approitriating  and  destroying  the 
muscular  substance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  sudden  libera- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  these  worms  causes  irritation  and  inflam* 
niatioii  in  the  bowels,  atteu*led  by  peculiar  symptoms  resembling 
in  some  respects  those  of  poisoning. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tricbiniTB  are  more  frequently  found  in 
pork  and  articles  of  food  derived  from  it,  than  in  any  otlter  kind 
of  meat.  Measly  pork  ap{>ears  to  be  sometimes  of  a  trichinous  • 
character.  Further,  the  vitality  of  the  parasites  is  not  destroyed 
unless  the  meat,  or  other  sul^stances  in  which  they  are  located,  has 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  insure  that  every  particle  has  been  exposed  to 
this  degree  of  heat.  Salting  and  smoking,  or  partial  cooking,  Ls 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  w^onns  in  alf  parts  of  the  food,  and 
they  have  even  been  found  liviug  in  putrefied  meat.  This  may 
serve  to  account  in  some  cases  for  the  serioiis  symptoms  which 
have  followed  the  use  of  pork  as  food,  also  of  bacon,  sausages  and 
Grcrman  sausages,  which  are  generally  made  of  raw  hara. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  use  of  such  food  are,  in  the  first 
stage,  those  of  intestinal  irritation,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain, 
general  w^eakness  of  the  limbs,  with  diarrhcea,  swelling  of  the  eye- 
lids and  of  the  joints,  profuse  clannny  pre^piration,  and  a  wasting 
fever,  sometimes  of  a  typhoid  character.  Death  is  either  the 
result  of  jiaralysia  (from  destruction  of  the  muscular  fibres),  or  of 
p>eritonitis  and  irritative  fever.  During  the  peribratioa  of  the 
coats  of  the  intestines  by  these  worms,  the  mucous  membrane  be- 
comes irritated  and  inflamed ;  pus  is  formed  on  its  surface,  and 
bloody  evacuations  are  sometimes  passed.  No  case  is  known  in 
which  trichiniasis,  after  having  once  declared  itself,  was  arrested 
by  medical  treatment. 

The  noxious  eftects  of  this  food  on  human  beings  are  well  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  cases  which  occurred  at  liettstadt,  in  the 
llart2  mountains,  in  18(33.     (*^  British  Med.  Journal/*  Jan.  16, 
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1864,  p.  75.)  One  hundred  and  three  persons  partook  o^  smoked 
ttuaages  made  from  a  pig  afiected,  as  it  turned  out,  with  trichinous 
disease.  The  sausages  were  fried,  and  served  for  dinner  in  the 
usual  way.  On  the  following  day,  several  persons  who  had  par- 
taken of  this  food  were  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  bowels, 
puiging,  loss  of  appetite,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  fever. 
The  number  of  persons  attacked  rapidly  increased,  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  and  pneumonia  manifested  themselves,  and  these  were 
followed  by  paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  of  the  muscles 
in  front  of  the  neck.  Eighty-three  persons  died  from  the  effects  of 
this  noxious  food,  and  the  remainder  were  seriously  injured  in 
health.  The  remnants  of  sausage  and  of  pork  not  eaten  at  this 
festival  were  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  literally  swarming 
with  encysted  trichinse.  (See  Casper's  "  Vierteljahrschrift,"  April, 
1864,  p.  286.)  The  writer  in  the  above  journal  affirms  that  this 
parasitic  disease  does  not  attack  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses,  and  that 
Deef  is  the  safest  of  all  descriptions  of  food,  as  no  parasites  have 
ever  been  discovered  in  it.  They  have  not  been  found  in  the  blood 
of  animals  wliose  muscles  are  liable  to  their  attacks. 

[The  "  Chicago  Medical  Journal"  for  August,  1866,  contains  an 
article  contributed  by  Dr.  K  M.  Smith  of  Linn  County,  Iowa,  in 
which  is  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  of  a  family  of  nine  persons 
by  eating  trichinous  pork.  They  were  all  taken  sick  about  the 
same  time  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1866,  after  having  eaten  por- 
tions of  raw  smoked  ham  some  five  or  ten  days  before.  Dr.  Smith 
was  not  called  in  until  they  had  been  sick  for  u  week  or  more ;  at 
which  time  "the  prominent  symptoms  observable  were:  more  or 
less  diarrhoea ;  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ;  tongue  thickly  coated, 
contracted  and  red  about  the  edges ;  oedema  of  the  face  in  several 
of  the  cases ;  considerable  pneumonic  irritation  in  some  ;  fever  of 
a  typhoid  character;  pulse  ranging  from  100  to  120  per  minute; 
great  thirst  and  profuse  sweating ;  complaint  of  soreness  and 
stiffness  of  the  muscles,  a  difficulty  of  extending  the  limbs,  wake- 
fulness at  night,  and  excessive  exhaustion.  Each  case  exhibited 
more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  enumerated,  the  difference  bein^ 
merely  in  intensity."  Five  of  the  patients  died  (the  first  death 
occurring  on  the  30th  May,  and  the  last  one  the  17th  June),  upon 
two  of  whom  posi-mortem  examinations  were  made.  "  Upon  placing 
minute  particles  of  these  muscles"  (the  rectus  femoris  and  biceps) 
*' under  the  glass,  the  parasites  were  seen  in  great  numbers — the 
veritable  irichince  spiralis.  Many  of  these  were  very  active,  and 
were  readily  seen  to  coil  and  uncoil,  and  to  exhibit  an  activity 
commensurate  with  the  terrible  work  they  had  done.  I  counted 
twenty-six  trichinae  in  one  field  of  the  glass;  and  upon  placing  a 
piece  of  the  rectus  femoris  «»j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  under  the 
object  glass,  104  trichinae  were  counted,  which  would  give  nearly 
200,000  parasites  to  the  cubic  inch."  "  Xo  lesions  of  a  pathologi- 
cal character  were  found,  the  appearance  of  the  viscera  being  nearly 
or  quite  normal.  Portions  of  the  muscles  from  ditterent  parts  of 
the  body  were  removed  for  microscopic  investigation ;  also  of  the 
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liver,  6ple(?n  and  lungs.  The  voluntary  muscles  were  swarming  ] 
with  tneliina^;  some  were  found  in  the  hmgje  and  spleen,  but  none  i 
in  the  heart  and  liver/'  The  patients  wlio  recovered  lunl  eaten  \ 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  raw  meat.  The  observations  of 
Dr.  Smith  showed  that  it  was  probable  that  the  *^  activity  of  the 
parasite  begins  to  subside  infrom  forty  to  fifty  days  from  the  fii*at 
indications  of  the  malad3\"^ — P.] 

Although  little  lias  been  heard  of  trichinous  disease  in  England, 
it  appeal^  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Germany.  In  February,  1804, 
a  whole  family  was  poisoned  at  New  York,  and  one  member  died 
from  eating  part  of  a  ham,  wliieh,  on  microscopic  examination, 
was  found  to  be  full  of  the  trichina  spiralis^.  Death  was  referred 
by  the  medical  attendant  to  this  cause. 

As  means  of  distinction  from  irritant  jioisoning  may  be  pointed 
out  the  long  time  which  commonly  elai>se9  between  the  taking  of 
the  food  and  tlie  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  The  pain, 
vomiting, and  purging  are  comparatively  slight;  the  jmin  is  in  the 
bowels  rather  than  in  the  stomach,  and  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  and 
fever  arc  not  commonly  results  of  the  action  of  irritant  i>oisons, 
while  they  appear  to  be  constant  symptoms  in  triehiniasis.  The 
absence  of  ordinary  poison  in  the  food,  in  the  urine,  and  tlie  evacu- 
ations, at  any  stage,  may  also  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against 
irritant  poisoning  in  its  usual  form. 

In  snsi>ected  cases,  a  new  method  of  research  must  be  added  to 
those  already  iu  use.  If  any  of  the  food  can  be  obtained,  this 
must  be  examined  for  the  parasite  by  tlie  aid  of  the  microscope. 
If  the  case  proves  fatal,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  deceased  must 
undergo  a  similar  examination* 

In  the  ^*  Canada  iledieal  Journal"  for  1870-1,  Dr.  J.  B.  Edwarda 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  28. 
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Trt«hlD«  tpinU*  encj^lea  Itt  pork.  Tlit«  ei 
lug  rppreiiMit*  the  CiUopl^t^ly  nacfcltd  worm  la 
Uorlianinl  «a«tloti  •Itioving  tt\x  appurpot  ttumpi, 
which  prnv4Ti  Ibat  th«  worm  H«a  la  iLr^t}  con  vol  u- 
tioDv  wltea  U  k»i  Rlt*lu«d  iti  fail  iize. 


has  published   a   full  account  of  the  best  methods  of  detecting 
trichime  in  the  flesh  of  man  and  animals.     lie  has  furnished  me 
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with  some  excellent  photoffraphs  of  the  worms  in  situ  in  human 
and  animal  muscle,  of  which  engravings  are  annexed. 

In  some  cases  which  occurred  at  Montreal  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
was  at  first  obscure,  but  Dr.  Edwards  not  only  found  trichinje  in  a 
slice  of  a  ham  which  had  been  eaten,  but  in  the  muscles  of  two  of 
the  patients  who  recovered.  He  removed  about  five  grains  of  mus- 
cular tissue  from  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  twelve  grains  of 
the  tibialis  posticus.  In  both  of  these  portions  of  muscle  about 
forty  worms  were  found.  (Op.  cit.  p.  517 ;  see  also  Dr.  Thudichum's 
"  Report  to  Privy  Council  for  1864-5.") 

Putrescent  food. — ^The  effects  of  disease  on  animal  food  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  which  result  from  decay  or  putrefaction. 
The  flesh  of  the  most  healthy  animal  is  rendered  unfit  for  food 
wheu  it  has  passed  into  a  putrescent  state.     It  is  not  merely  un- 
wholesome, but  highly  irritant,  causing  rapidly  vomiting,  purging, 
pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  severe  kind.     Fortunately  these 
Bvmptoms  lead  at  once  to  the  expulsion  of  the  noxious  food  from 
tLe  body,  and  the  person  then  recovers  ;   the  young,  the  old,  and 
the  infirm  may,  however,  be  so  prostrated  by  vomiting  and  purging, 
that  they  may  sink  from  exhaustion.     Animal  matter  in  a  state  of 
partial  decay,  or  in  the  transition  sta^e  of  putrefaction,  must  be 
regarded  as  of  a  poisonous  nature.     Much  of  the  cheap  butcher's 
meat  sold  to  the  poor  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  quite  unfit  for 
human  food.     In  1863,  114,000  pounds  of  diseased,  and   76,000 
pounds  of  putrid  meat  were  seized  and  condemned  in  the  city  of 
London  alone.     In  January,  1851,  the  family  of  a  surgeon  nefir 
London  were  all  affected  with  symptoms  resembling  irritant  poi- 
soning, after  having  partaken  of  a  hare  which  had  been  stewed  in  a 
elean'earthen  vessel.     The  surgeon  informed  me  that  on  the  second 
day,  his  wife  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  giddiness, 
heat  in  the  throat,  and  general   numbness,  with  intlamed  eyes. 
(klier  members  of  the  family  vomited,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  symptoms  disappeared.     I  examined  the  vomited  matter, 
aiij  found  it  to  consist  of  portions  of  the  hare  partially  digested, 
but  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  so  that  there  was  abundant  evidence 
(*i  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  liquid.     There  was  no  mineral 
loi<on  of  any  kind,  although  the  synii)toms,  it  will  be  observed, 
Were  rather  like  those  occasioned  by  arsenic.    It  had  been  remarked 
by  the  family,  that  a  silver  siXK)n,  which  had  been  used  in  serving 
out  this  unwholesome  food,  was  turned  of  a  brown  color,  no  doubt 
from  the  chemical  action  of  sulphuretted  hydroejen ;  and  this  may 
U'  taken  as  a  good  domestic  test  of  the  putrefied  condition  of  such 
fitnl.     Nature  generally  applies  an  appropriate  remedy,  in  the  tact 
that  the  food  itself  produces  copious  vomiting  and  purging. 

Cases  of  this  kind  must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
]*»soned  game  is  sold  to  the  public.  The  game  may  be  quite  free 
I'miu  1  putrefaction,  but  noxious  from  the  poisoned  gmin  wliicji  may 
have  caused  death.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  steep  gmin  in 
a  •solution  of  arsenic,  previous  to  sowing,  and  pheasants,  partridges, 
arjil  other  birds  may  be  accidentally  destroyed  by  eating  the  grain. 
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In  some  instances,  grouse  and  other  game  are  maliciously  destroyed 
by  til e  lujingof  corn,  saturated  with  arsenic  or  other  poisons,  in  the 
localities  where  the  binls  abound.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  poisoned  game  by  poulterers,  and  there  is  no  preeautioti 
which  can  he  taken  by  the  purchasers,  except  by  observing  ^vheiber 
the  birds  have  or  Iiavc  not  been  shot,  (See  on  this  sul>]ect,  "  On 
Torsoxs ;"  also  a  letter  by  l)n  Fuller,  "  Med.  Gaz/' vol.  42,  p.  1036,) 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Rora8ey,has  directed  attention  (Sept  1862)  to  the 
serious  symptoms  produced  l>y  Canadian  partridges  eaten  as  food.  A 
lady  who  had  partaken  of  tliis  food  was,  in  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  attacked  witli  the  following  symptoms.  She  had  sickness,  and 
became  insensible;  the  skin  was  cold,  and  no  pulse  could  be  felt. 
She  was  in  a  hopeless  state  for  some  hours,  and  only  slowly  recov- 
ered. T!ie  birds  w^ere  quite  fresh,  having  been  packed  in  ice.  In 
another  case,  there  were  similiar  symptoms  with  constriction  of 
the  throat  and  great  pain.  Animals  ^vere  made  ill  by  this  food. 
It  was  believed  that,  in  these  cases,  the  birds  had  not  been  killed 
by  poison,  but  that  their  flesh  had  been  rendered  poisonous  by  some 
vegetable  which  they  had  eaten. 

[Frequent  cases  of  poisoning  from  eatinoj  the  flesh  of  tlie  pheasant 
(Tttrao  nmbd/us)  have  OQCwnx'd  in  the  United  States.  This  bird, 
daring  the  winter  setison,  has  sometimes  caused  dangerous  symp- 
toms in  persons  wlio  have  eaten  it.  These  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  bird  liaving  fed  upon  the  leaves  and 
buds  of  the  laurel  [kalmia),  and  many  fiicts  have  here  been  adduced 
which  are  considered  as  corroboratiug  this  opinion,  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  the  ocenrrcuce  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  the 
crops  of  the  birds.  Notwithstanding  this  almost  nnivej'sal  belief, 
Dr.  GrifBth,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  explanation,  but  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  some  change  in 
the  flesh  analogous  to  that  noticed  above,  as  taking  place  in  other 
meats,  si  nee  the  symptoms  are  almost  identical,  and  these  cases  are 
rare,  whilst  nearly  all  these  birds  feed  on  the  laurel,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  other  food  cannot  be  readily 
obtained. — IIi] 
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NEUROTIC  POISONS. 

(NABCOTIC,  OR  CEREBR4L  POISONS.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

opium. — symptoms. — appearaxcbs. —  its  action  on  infants. — poi- 
soning with  opiate  compounds. — morphia  and  its  salts. — process 
for  detecting  opium  in  organic  mixtures, 

Opium. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  when  a 
large  dose  of  opium  or  its  tincture  has  been  taken,  are  in  general  of 
a  uniform  character.  They  are — ^giddiness,  drowsiness,  a  strong 
tendency  to  sleep,  stupor,  succeeded  bv  perfect  insensibility,  the 

{erson  lying  motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed  as  if  in  a  sound  sleep. 
II  this  state  he  may  be  easily  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  and  made  to 
answer  a  question;  but  he  s^ieedily  relapses  into  stupor.  In  a  later 
stage,  when  coma  has  supervened  with  stertorous  breathing,  it  will 
be  aifficult,  if  not  impossible  to  rouse  him.  The  pulse  is  at  first 
e>niall,  quick,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  hurried,  and  the  skin 
warm  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  sometimes  livid ;  but  when  the 
j<rson  becomes  comatose,  the  breathing  is  slow  and  stertorous;  the 
pulse  slow  and  full.  The  skin  is  occasionally  cold  and  pallid.  The 
pupils,  in  the  early  stage,  are  contracted  ;  in  the  later  stage,  and 
when  progressing  to  a  fatal  termination,  they  may  be  found  di- 
lated. In  a  case  referred  to  me  in  1846,  one  pupil  was  contracted 
and  the  other  dilated.  In  infants  and  children  they  are  generally 
much  contracted.  They  are  commonly  insensible  to  light.  The 
expression  of  the  countenance  is  placid,  pale,  and  ghastly ;  the  eyes 
are  heavy,  and  the  lips  arc  livid.  Sometimes  there  is  vomiting,  or 
even  purging;  and,  if  vomiting  takes  place  freely  before  stupor  sets 
in,  there  is  great  hope  of  recovery.  This  symptom  is  chiefly  ob- 
?erve<l  when  a  large  dose  of  opium  has  been  taken ;  and  it  may  then 
be,  {lerhaps.  ascril^d  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  poison  on  the 
?toniach.  The  i^culiar  odor  of  opium  is  occasionally  perceptible  in 
the  breath.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  headache,  loss  of  appetite 
and  lassitude,  often  follow  on  recovery.  In  cases  likely  to  prove 
fatal,  the  musclefl  of  the  limbs  feel  flabby  and  relaxed,  the  lower 
jaw  drofis,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the  sphincters  are 
in  a  state  of  relaxation,  the  pupils  are  unaftected  by  light,  the  tern- 
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jtcratnrc*  of  tlio  boily  is  low,  there  is  a  loud  mucous  rattle  iu  breath- 
iu^,  and  convulsions  are  sometimes  observed  before  death,  hut  more 
commotdj  in  children  than  in  adults.  Oue  of  the  marked  eftectsof 
thi>:  poison  ib  to  sus}>eud  all  the  secretions  except  tliat  of  the  skin. 
Even  during  the  letliargic  state,  the  Bkiu,  although  cokl,  is  ofteu 
eopiously  bathed  in  j'et*spi ration.  It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  deter* 
miued,  ^vhether  this  may  not  be  a  medium  hy  wliieh  the  poison  is 
prineipally  eliminated,  Theeontracted  state  of  the  pupils  has  been 
hitherto  considered  to  furnish  a  valuable  distinetive  sign  of  poison- 
ing with  opium  or  the  salts  of  morphia.  In  relying  upon  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wilks,  that, 
iu  apoplexy,  which  is  seated  in  the  pons  Varolii,  the  pupils  are  also 
coMtraeteil.  lie  describes  two  cases  of  this  form  of  apoph^xy  which 
were  mistaken  for  poisouino:  by  opium  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  pupils.  ('*  Me(l.  Times  and  Gazette/'  18<j3,  1,  p.  214) 
The  symptoms  above  described  usually  commcfire  iu  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  after  the  i>oison  bus  been  swallowed,  Sometimes 
they  come  on  in  a  few  minutes,  esjHi^cially  in  children;  and  at  other 
times  tlieir  appearance  is  ]irotnicted  for  a  long  period. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  on  these  occasions,  that  a  persoi 
has  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms,  aTid  has  then  had  a  relapse 
and  died.  There  is  some  medico-legal  interest  connected  with 
this  state,  which  has  been  called  secondary  asphyxia  from  opium, 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  giving  to  it  this 
name. 

Appmra7iccs. — In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  iu  fifteen  hours,  the 
vessels  of  the  head  were  found  unusually  congested  throughout. 
On  the  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  there  was 
an  ecchynmsis,  ajiparently  produced  by  the  effusion  of  a  few  drojis 
of  blood.  There  were  numerous  bloody  points  on  the  cut  surface 
of  the  brain;  thei*e  was  no  serum  collected  in  the  ventricles. 
The  stomacli  was  quite  Iiealthy.  Fluidity  of  the  blood  is  men- 
tioned as  a  common  appearance  in  cases  of  poisouiug  by  opium. 
There  is  also  engorgement  of  the  lungs  ;  most  frequently  observed, 
according  to  Dn  Christison,  iti  those  eases  which  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  convulsions.  (Oi*.  eit»,  ]>»  732.)  Among  the  external 
apjx'arauces  there  is  often  great  lividity  of  the  skim  Extravasation 
of  blood  on  the  brain  is  rarely  seen  ;  serous  effusions  iu  the  ventri- 
cles, or  between  the  membranes,  are  sometimes  met  with.  The 
Btomach  is  so  seldom  found  otherwise  than  in  a  healtliv  state,  that 
the  inflammatory  redness  said  to  have  been  occasionally  seen,  may 
have  been  due  to  accidental  causes.  From  this  account  of  the 
npifi^amnces  in  the  dead  Ijody,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
but  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  tlie  bmin,  whicli  can  he  hKiked  upon 
as  specially  indicative  of  poisoning  by  opium,  and  even  ibis  is  not 
always  present.  A  congested  condition  of  the  brain,  however,  if 
it  exist,  can  furnish  no  evidence  of  poisoning,  when  taken  alone, 
since  it  is  so  frequently  found  as  a  result  of  morbid  causes^  in 
otherwise  healthy  subjects. 

The  medicinal  dose  of  opium,  in  extract  or  powder ^^  for  a  healthy 
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adalt,  varies  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  Five  grains  would 
be  a  very  full  dose.  The  medicinal  dose  of  the  tincture  (laudanum) 
id  from  ten  minims  to  one  drachm — as  an  average,  from  thirty  to 
forty  minims.  The  smallest  dose  of  solid  opium  which  has  been 
known  to  prove  fatal  to  an  adult,  was  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Sharkey,  of  Jersey.  A  man  set.  32,  died  very  speedily  in  a  con- 
Tolsive  fit,  after  having  taken  two  pills,  each  containing  about  one 
pain  and  a  quarter  of  extract  of  opium.  This  quantity  is  equiva- 
lent to  four  grains  of  crude  opium.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  37,  p.  236.) 
The  sinallest  fatal  dose  of  the  tincture  in  an  adult,  which  I  have  found 
leconled,  is  two  drachms.  ("Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouni.,"  July, 
1840.)  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  important  for  a  medi- 
cal jurist  to  bear  in  mind  that  infants  and  young  persons  are  liable 
to  be  killed  by  very  small  doses  of  opium  ;  thev  appear  to  be  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  the  effects  of  this  poison.  The  syrup  of  poppies, 
paregoric  elixir,  Godfrey's  cordial,  and  Daily's  carminative  owe  their 
narcotic  effects  to  the  presence  of  opium.  The  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances which  they  produce  when  taken  in  a  Large  dose  are 
similar  to  those  caused  by  opium,  or  its  tincture. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  "Soothing  Syrup,"  called  also  "Quietness," 
appears  to  be  a  compound  resembling  syrup  of  poppies.  Its  effects 
are  those  of  a  narcotic.  Two  doses  of  this  caused  the  death  of  a 
child  aged  fifteen  months,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  narcotic 
loisoning  ("  Pharm.  Journ."  1872,  618.)  An  analysis  of  this  syrup 
showed  that  one  ounce  of  it  contained  nearly  one  grain  of  morphia 
with  other  opium  alkaloids.  ("  Pharm.  Journ."  June,  1872,  975.) 
It  is  not  surj^rising  that  it  should  prove  fatal  to  infants,  in  small 
doses. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  most  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium 
prove  fatal  in  from  about  six  to  twelve  hours.  They  who  recover 
from  the  stupor,  and  survive  longer  than  this  i)eriod,  gcnemlly  do 
well ;  but  there  may  be  a  partial  recovery,  or  a  remission  of  the 
*ymi»toms,  and  afterwards  a  fatal  relapse.  The  symptoms,  how- 
ever, generally  progress  steadily  to  a  fatal  termination,  or  the 
stupor  suddenly  disappears,  vomiting  ensues,  and  the  person  re- 
covers. Several  instances  are  recorded  of  tliis  poison  having  de- 
nroyed  life  in  from  seven  to  nine  hours.  One  has  occurred  within 
my  knowledge,  in  which  an  adult  died  in  five  hours  after  taking 
the  drug  prescribed  for  him  by  a  quack.  Dr.  Christison  met  with 
a  case  which  could  not  have  lasted  above  five,  and  another  is  men- 
tioued  by  him  which  lasted  only  three  hours.  Mr.  Barwi3,of  Mel- 
ton, communicated  to  me  the  case  of  an  adult  (November,  1863) 
which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours  and  a  half. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  arc  sometimes  much  protracted. 
There  are  several  instances  of  death  in  fifteen  or  seventeen  hours. 
I  Lave  known  one  case  fatal  in  twenty-two  hours,  and  among  those 
collected  by  Sir  R,  Christison,  the  longest  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 
lOp.  cit.  712.) 

Morphia  and  its  salts. — Morf)hia  is  the  poisonous  alkaloid  of 
opium,  of  which  it  forms  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.    The  two  prin- 
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cipal  salts  of  this  alkaloid  are  the  hjdrochlorate  and  the  acetate, 
[The  sulphate  is  niost  comiiaonly  used  in  the  ITnited  States*^ — B,] 
Opium  owes  its  narcotic  properties  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  mor- 
phia in  combination  with  meconic  acid.  A  dose  of  one  grain  of  a 
salt  of  morjVhia  hnn  destroyed  life. 

According  to  Orfila,  in  ninetecn-twentietha  of  all  cases,  the  pupils 
will  he  found  strongly  contracted,  a  stateraent  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct;  the  lew  exceptional  eases  were  those  in  which  the  dose 
was  excessive,  and  the  symptoms  were  uimsually  violent.  The 
state  of  the  pupils  gave  rise  to  a  erest  difierence  of  ojiinion  araonff 
the  medical  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Castaing.  (**0n  Poisons^  ' 
2d  ed.  p.  619.)  The  condition  of  the  pulse  varies  greatly.  It  has 
been  found  Pinal!  and  feeble,  sometimes  full  and  slow.  In  some 
cases  there  is  great  irritability  as  Avell  as  itching  of  the  skin,  and 
irritability  of  the  bhidder  with  difficulty  of  passing  urine.  Vomit- 
ing and  purging  have  becu  met  with  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  dose  was  large. 

Foisoning  by  mori>hia  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  external 
application.  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  its  fatal  effects  by  absorption.  In  September,  1867,  a 
woman  Buffering  from  cancer  of  the  breast  in  a  state  of  ulceration 
applied  to  a  drnggist  at  Bungay  for  some  medicine  to  relieve  paitu 
He  applied  at  once  thirty  grains  of  mori>hia, covering  the  surface  of 
the  ulcer,  Tlie  woman  S(»on  afterwank  became  insensible.  When 
seen  I»y  a  medical  man  she  was  quite  unconscious — the  pupils  wei^e 
contracted,  the  skin  very  cold,  the  pulse  full  and  compressible.  The 
w^oman  was  in  a  hopeless  state.  She  died  in  ten  hours  after  the 
apjdication  of  the  morphia  to  the  breast.  The  druggist,  when  ex- 
amined at  the  inquest,  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  application  was 
right  and  prcqior,  and  in  spite  of  medical  evidence  that  the  symp- 
tonjj^  and  death  were  referable  to  morphia  by  absorption,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  deatli  from  natural  causes. 

Chemical  auali/sis.  Opium, — There  are  no  means  of  detecting 
opium  itself,  either  in  its  solid  or  liquid  state,  except  by  its  smell 
and  otlier  physical  propertiesj  or  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  sus- 
pected substance  to  an  animal,  and  observing  whether  any  narcotic 
effects  are  produced.  The  smell  is  said  to  be  peculiar,  but  a  similar 
smell  is  possessed  by  lactucariura,  which  contains  neither  meconic 
acid  nor  morphia.  The  mior  is  a  good  concomitant  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  drug,  whether  it  be  in  a  fi^e  state,  or  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  water,  hut  is  not  perceptible  when  the  solution  is  much 
diluted.  The  analysis  in  cases  of  ]ioisoning  by  opium,  is  therefore 
limited  to  the  detection  of  morphia  and  the  acid  W'ith  which  it  is 
CO m I j i  n ed — me eo n  i c  ac i d . 

3Iorp/u(L—Mor\Aiiii  may  be  identified  by  the  following  projier- 
ties:  1.  It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms,  which  are  white  and  f>erfect, 
according  to  their  degree  of  purity.  These  crystals  may  be  ol> 
tained  by  adding  weak  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nKuphia  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  (I^  ig.  24*)  2.  When  heated  on  platiiuini,  the  crystals 
meltj  become  dark-colored, and  burn  like  a  resin  with  a  yellow  smoky 
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flame,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. 
If  this  experiment  is  performed  in  a 
ranall  reduction-tube,  it  will  be  found,  by 
employing  test-paper,  that  ammonia  is 
one  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  3. 
It  is  scarcdy  soluble  in  cold  water,  as  it 
requires  1000  part«  to  dissolve  it ;  it  is 
soluble  in  100  parts  boiling  water,  and 
the  hot  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  re- 
action. By  its  insolubility  in  water,  it 
is  readily  known  from  its  salts.  It  is 
not  very  soluble  in  ether,  thus  diftering      crysuu  of  Morphu  obtained  by 

from    narCOtina ;     but   it    is    dissolved    by      »d<iJng  ammonia  l©  a  lolaUon  of  the 

forty  parts  of  cold,  and  rather  less  than  ^f/,~''^'"~'^  "**"'"•'*  ''*  **'•"' 
this  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol ;  also  by 

chloroform.  It  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  removed  by  ether.  It  is  very  soluble  in  acetic 
ether,  and  this  liquid  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ether 
in  procuring  morphia  from  organic  liquids.  4.  It  is  easily  dis- 
solved by  a  very  small  quantity  of  all  diluted  acids,  mineral  and 
v^:etable.  5.  Morphia  and  its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste.  6. 
The  salts  of  morphia  are  not  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form  by 
solutions  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
nor  chromate  of  potash.  In  this  respect  they  are  strikingly  distin- 
guished from  the  salts  of  strychnia,  which  give  well-marked  crys- 
talline precipitates  with  these  three  reagents. 

Tests. — In  order  to  apply  the  chemical  tests  for  morphia,  the  alka- 
loid may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  a  diluted  acid,  either  the 
acetic  or  the  hydrochloric.  If  the  hydrochlorate  or  the  acetate  of 
morphia  is  presented  for  analysis,  the  salt  may  be  at  once  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  tests  for  this  alkaloi<l 
are  the  following:  1.  Nitric  acid.  This,  when  added  to  a  moder- 
ately strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  produces  slowly  a  deep 
orange-red  color.  If  added  to  the  crystals  of  morphia  or  its  salts, 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  evolved  ;  the  morphia  is  entirely  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  acquires  instantly  the  deep  red  color  above  de- 
scribed ;  becoming,  however,  lighter  by  standing.  In  order  that 
this  effect  should  follow,  the  solution  of  morphia  must  not  be  too 
much  diluted,  and  the  acid  must  be  strong  and  added  in  pretty 
large  quantity.  The  color  is  rendered  much  lighter  by  boiling ; 
therefore  the  test  should  never  be  added  to  a  hot  solution.  2.  Per- 
rhloride  of  iron  (sesquichloride),  or  colorless  persulphate:  either  of 
these  solutions,  when  saturated  (and  neutralized  by  a  small  quantity 
of  potash,  if  necessar}'),  produces  an  inky-blue  color  in  a  solution  of 
morphia.  If  the  quantity  of  morphia  is  small,  or  the  test  has  a 
deep  red  or  yellow  tint,  the  color  is  greenish.  The  blue  color  is 
entirely  removed  by  acids,  and  is  also  destroyed  by  heat ;  thus,  the 
iron-test  should  never  be  employed  with  a  very  acid,  or  a  very  liot 
solution  of  a  salt  of  morphia.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  bine 
triven  by  the  test  in  a  solution  of  morphia  is  entirely  destroyed  by 
14 
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nitric  acid,  and  roplaced  by  an  omBtj;G-red  color,  so  tbat  the  nitric 
acid  will  act  througli  tbc  iron-test,  but  not  trice  versa.  In  this  way 
two  tests  may  be  applied  to  one  quantity  of  liquid.  3.  ImHc  acid 
tvith  sulphide  of  carbor},  A  Bolution  of  iodic  acitJ  should  be  mixed 
with  its  volume  of  sulpliide  of  carbon.  There  should  be  no  change 
of  color.  On  adding  a  Bmall  quantity  of  these  mixed  liquids  to 
morphia  or  its  salts,  either  solid  or  in  solution,  the  iodine  is  sepa- 
rated from  iodic  acid  and  dissolved  by  the  8uli»]nde,  which  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  acquiring  a  pink  or  red  color,  varying  in  its  intensity 
according  to  the  quantity  of  Tjiorphia  present.  TliiB  reaction  dis- 
tinguishes niorj^iia  from  all  the  other  alkaloids  wliieh  do  not  de- 
eomiK>se  iodic  acid.  The  presence  of  morphia  may  be  thus  easily 
detected  in  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  in  ehlorodyne,  or 
other  liquids,  in  spite  of  the  pi-esence  of  organic  matter.  4.  Sid- 
phiirk  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash.  When  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  poured  on  pure  morjJiia  iu  a  solid  state,  there  is  either  no  effect, 
or  the  alkaloid  acquires  a  light  pinkish  color.  On  ad<ling  to  this 
a  drop  of  solution  of  Incljroniate  of  potash,  or  a  small  fragment  of 
a  crystal,  it  immediately  becomes  green  (from  oxide  of  chromium), 
and  retains  this  color  for  some  time.  6.  Sulphmnobjbdic  acid.  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  with  a  gentle  heat  five  or  six  grains  of  fjow- 
dered  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  two  drachms  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid*  The  liquid  should  be  freshly  prepared  and  kept  from  contact 
with  air  and  orjjjanic  matter.  AVlien  one  or  two  drops  are  rubbed 
with  dry  morphia  or  any  of  its  salts,  an  intense  reddish  purple  or 
crimeou  color  is  produced,  Tliis  changes  to  a  dingy  green,  and  ulti- 
mately to  a  splendid  sap])liire  blue.  A  minute  trace  of  morphia  is 
thus  revealed. 

This  test  produces  no  change  in  ^^r^eA/?m,  but  the  mixture  slowly 
acquires  a  pale  blue  tint.  The  presence  of  nioi^fhia  in  strychnia  is 
thus  easily  detected*  When  pouj'ed  on  brneln^  this  aequii-ej^  a  rose- 
red  color,  becoming  greenish-brown,  and  ultimately  dark  blue. 
Wlien  mixed  with  veratria^  the  liquid  becomes  greenish-brown,  and 
gradually  jjasses  to  a  darker  sliade*  Tlie  margin  becomes  purple, 
and  ultinuitely  the  whole  mixture  acquires  a  deep  blue  color.  On 
chloral  hydrate^  suljihomolybdic  acid  prod  uecs  no  change,  [Its  action 
on  mlicine  closely  resembles  that  produced  on  morphia, — R.] 

jHeeonic  add. — This  is  a  solid  crystalline  acid,  seen  commonly  in 
scaly  crystals  of  a  pale  reddish  color.  It  is  combined  with  morphia 
in  opium,  of  which,  according  to  Mulder,  it  forms  on  an  average 
six  per  cent,;  and  it  serves  to  retider  this  alkaloid  soluble  in  water 
and  other  menstrua.  Infs, — ilany  tests  have  been  proposeti  for 
meconic  acid,  but  there  is  only  one  upon  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed,  namely,  the  perchloride  or  persnlphate  of  iron.  This  test 
produces,  even  in  a  diluted  solution  of  meconic  acid,  a  deep  red 
color;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  tliat  a  salt  of 
iron  strikes  a  red  color  in  tincture  and  infusion  of  (q«ium,  as  well 
as  in  all  liquids  containing  traces  of  meconate  of  nmrphia, — the 
effects  of  the  ii'on-test  with  morphia  being  countemcted  by  the 
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presence  of  meconic  acid.  The  red  color  of  the  meconate  of  iron  is 
not  easily  destroyed  by  diluted  mineral  acids,  by  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive snblimate,  or  by  chloride  of  gold,  but  it  is  by  sulphurous  acid 
and  chloride  of  tin.  In  liquids  containing  tannic  acid,  e.g.^  tea  or 
beer,  the  action  of  this  test  is  obscured  by  the  production  of  the 
tannate  of  iron.  The  dark  color  is  removed  by  a  little  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Detection  of  opium  in  organic  mixtures. — Opium  itself  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  organic  solid,  containing  the  poisonous  salt  which  we 
wish  to  extract.  It  is  not  often  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning 
by  opium  or  its  tincture,  even  when  these  are  taken  in  large  quan- 
tity and  death  is  speedy,  we  can  succeed  in  detecting  meconate  of 
morphia  in  the  stomach.  The  poison  is  probably  removed  by  vomit- 
ing, or  absorption.  If  the  matter  is  solid,  it  should  be  cut  into 
small  slices ;  if  liquid,  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  and,  in  either  case, 
digested  with  a  large  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  slightly  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid.  The  residue  should  be  well  pressed  in  linen  ;  the 
alcoholic  liquid  should  then  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  until  it 
is  almost  dry.  The  residue  should  be  digested  in  water,  filtered 
and  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  until  there  is  no  further  precipita- 
tion. This  liquid  should  be  boiled  and  filtered :  meconate  of  lead 
is  left  on  the  filter,  while  any  morphia  passes  through  under  the 
form  of  acetate.  The  surplus  acetate  of  lead,  dissolved  in  the 
filtered  liquid  (containing  the  morphia)  should  now  be  precipitated 
by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  black  sulphide  of  lead 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  at  a  very 
gentle  heat  to  an  extract,  so  that  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 
entirely  expelled.  On  treating  this  extract  with  alcohol,  the  acetate 
of  morphia,  if  present  in  suflScient  quantity,  may  be  dissolved  out 
and  tested.  If  the  alcoholic  liquid  is  still  much  colored,  it  may  be 
again  evaporated  and  taken  up  by  water.  Animal  charcoal  de- 
prives it  of  color,  but  at  the  same  time  removes  the  morphia,  if  this 
is  in  small  quantity.  If  there  is  a  suflicient  quantity  of  pure  ace- 
tate present,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  solution  of  ammonia  to  a 
portion  of  the  liquid,  on  a  slide,  will  produce  crystals  of  the  form 
of  slender  prisms,  which  are  somewhat  deliquescent  (see  Fig.  18).- 
The  remainder  may  be  tested  by  the  nitric  and  iodic  acids.  The 
mconate  of  lead  left  on  the  filter  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and  in  the  filtered 
litjuid,  neutralized  if  necessary  bj'  an  alkali,  the  meconic  acid  is 
ewily  detected  by  the  iron-test. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PRUSSIC  ACIB.— SYMi'TOMS  ANB  ArPEARANCES.^ — TESTS  FOR  THE  ACID. 
— PROCESS  FOR  OROAKIC  MIXTURES. -^  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. — 
ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. — NITROBEKZOLE. — BICHLORIDE  OF 
METHYLENE. — FUSEL  OIL. 


Hydrocyanic,  or  Prussic  Acid. 

Symptoms, — Tins  acid  has  a  hot  bitter  tnste,  and  an  odor  resem- 
bliDg  that  of  hitter  almonds  diluted*  The  time  at  which  the 
syiTiptonis  of  poisoning  commence  varies,  hut  it  is  generally  within 
a  few  minutes  after  the  poison  htm  been  swallowed.  When  a  large 
dose  has  been  taken,  as  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  diluted 
acid,  the  symptoms  iisually  commence  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  or 
within  a  few  seconds.  It  is  rare  that  their  a}>pearance  is  dehiyed 
beyond  one  or  two  mhiuie:>'.  When  ttie  patient  has  been  seen  at  this 
f»erio<l,  he  has  been  perfectly  insensible,  the  eyes  fixed  and  glisten- 
ing, the  puinls  dilated  and  uoatfected  hy  light,  the  limbs  tlaecid, 
tlie  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  f^erspi ration ;  there  is 
convnlBive  breatliing  at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient  appears 
dead  in  the  intermediate  period;  the  pulse  is  iin]>erceptible,  and 
involuntary  evRcuations  are  occasionally  passed.  The  respimtioii 
is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  occasionally  heaving,  or  sohhing.  It  is 
genemlly  convulsive,  but  when  the  coma  or  insensibility  is  pro- 
found, it  may  be  stertorous.  This  was  observed  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  l)r.  Christison.  ("  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal, '^  Feb- 
niar\v,  1850,  p.  97.)  Stertorous  breathing  has  not  been  hitherto 
recorded  hy  toxieologists  as  one  of  tlie  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid.  Convulsions  of  the  limbs  and  body,  with  a  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  jaw,  are  sometimes  noticed  among  the  aymptoms. 

Appearances, — The  body  when  seen  soon  after  death  often  exhales 
the  odor  of  prussic  acid  ;  but  if  it  has  remained  exposed  before  it  is 
scK?n,  and  if  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  opfcn  air,  or  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  the  odor  may  not  be  perceptible ;  again,  the  odor  may  be  con- 
cealed hy  tobacco-smoke,  pL'ppermint,  copaiba,  or  other  powerful 
odons.  In  a  case  in  which  a  person  f>oisoned  himself  with  two 
ounces  of  the  acid,  and  his  body  was  examined  twenty -eight  hours 
after  death,  the  vapor  of  prussic  acid,  which  escaiH:*d  on  opening 
the  stomach,  was  so  jjowerful  that  the  inspectors  were  seized  with 
*dizzinei?s.  In  cases  pf  suicide  or  accident,  the  vessel  out  of  which 
the  poison  has  been  taken  will  conmionly  be  found  near ;  but  there 
19  nothing  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  person  throwing  it  from 
him  in  the  last  act  of  life,  or  even  concealing  it  if  the  symptoms 
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should  be  delayed.  (See  case  bv  Sir  R.  Christison.)  Owing  to  the 
great  volatility  of  the  poison,  tne  vessel,  if  left  uncorked,  may  not 
retain  the  odor  when  found.  Putrefaction  is  said  to  be  accelerated 
in  these  cases ;  but  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  there 
i^eems  to  be  no  ground  for  this  opinion. 

Externally^  the  skin  is  commonly  livid,  or  is  tinged  of  a  violet 
color ;  the  nails  are  blue,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the  toes  con- 
tracted ;  the  jaws  firmly  closed,  with  foam  or  froth  about  the 
mouth,  the  face  often  pale,  but  sometimes  bloated  and  swollen,  and 
the  eyes  have  been  observed  to  be  wide  open,  fixed,  glassy,  very 
prominent  and  glistening,  with  the  pupils  dilated ;  but  a  similar 
condition  of  the  eyes  has  been  observed  in  other  kinds  of  violent 
death.  Internally^  the  venous  system  is  gorged  with  dark-colored 
liquid  blood ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  in  their  natural 
state ;  but  in  several  instances  they  have  been  found  more  or  less 
congested.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog  which 
died  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  dose  of  three  drachms  of  Scheele's 
acid,  was  intensely  reddened  throughout,  presenting  the  appearance 
met  with  in  arsenical  poisoning.  This  is  also  the  condition  of  the 
human  stomach,  so  far  as  observed. 

The  smallest  dose  of  this  acid  which  is  reported  to  have  caused 
death,  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Ilicks.  ("Med.  Gaz.," 
vol.  35,  p.  896.)  A  healthy  adult  woman,  died  in  twenty  minutes 
from  a  dose  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid.  This  corresponds  to  about  txoenty  grains  of  Scheele's  acid.  In 
a  case  reported  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  ("  Sled.  Gaz.,"  vol.  30,  p.  104),  a 
stout  healthy  man  swallowed  this  dose,  /.  c.  nine-tenths  of  a  grain, 
by  mistake,  and  remained  insensible for/o?(r  hours^  when  he  vomited 
and  began  to  recover.  From  the  facts  hitherto  observed,  we  shall 
not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  a  quantity  of  Scheele's  acid  (at  five 
jier  cent.)  above  twenty  grains  {i,  e.  one  gmin  of  anhydrous  acid),  or 
an  e*juivalent  portion  of  any  other  aci<l,  would  commonlylsulfice  to 
destroy  the  life  of  an  adult.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proach that  we  can  make  to  the  smallest  fatal  dose. 

Wheiv  a  dose  of  two  drachms  and  upwards  has  been  taken,  we 
may  probably  take  the  average  period  for  death  at  from  two  to  ten 
minutes.  In  !Mr.  Hicks's  case,  twenty  grains  of  Scheele's  acid  de- 
stroved  life  in  twenty  minutes.  It  is  only  when  a  dose  is  just  in  a 
fatal  proix)rtion,  that  we  find  a  person  to  survive  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  liour.  In  this  resjiect,  death  by  prussic  acid  is  like  death  by 
lightning,  the  person  in  genenil  either  dies  speedily,  or  recovers 
altojrether. 

Chemical  analysis. — Prussic  acid  is  limpid  like  water ;  it  possesses 
a  faint  acid  reaction,  and  its  vai>or  has  a  i)eculiar  odor,  which  when 
the  acid  is  concentrated,  although  not  at  first  preceptible,  is  suffi- 
cient toj»roduce  giddiness,  insensibility,  and  other  alarming  symp- 
toms. The  tests  which  are  best  adapted  for  the  detection  of  this 
K'i^n,  either  in  liquid  or  vapor,  areequall}'  applicable  whethet  the 
uvid  is  concontnited  or  diluted,  and,  so  far  as  the  detection  of  the 
'•'ijpor  is  concerned,  whether  the  acid  is  pure  or  mixed.     In  the 
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Fig.  25. 


simple  $taie^  the  teats  are  three  in  iniraber:  the  Silver^  the  Iro7i  and 
the  Sufphvr  tests.  1.  I'he  Silver  (e&L  {Nitrate  of  silver.) — This  yields 
with  priissic  acid  a  dense  white  precipitate,  speedily  subfliding  in 
lieavy  elotB  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  veseiel,  and  leaving  the  liquid 
alniot^t  clear.  The  precipitate  is  identitied  aB  cyanide  of  silver  by 
the  following  jn'opertie^:  a.  It  is  irmolobie  in  cold  nitric  acid,  but 
when  drained  of  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  acid  is 
added,  it  is  easily  dissolved  on  boiling,  b.  It  evolves  prnssic  acid 
when  digested  in  bydroeldorie  acid,  c.  The  precipitate,  wdaen  y^dl 
flried^  and  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  yields  cyanogen,  wdiich 
niay  be  burnt  as  it  issues,  jjroducing  a  rose-red  flame  with  a  bine 
halOp  This  is  a  well-nmrked  character,  and  at  once  identifies  the 
acid  which  yielded  the  precipitate  as  prussic  acid.  For  the  detec 
tion  of  prussic  aciil  in  vapor ^  hohl  over  the  liquid  a  watch-glass 
moistened  in  the  centre  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver*  Cyanide  of  silver,  indicated  by  the  formation  of  an  opaque  ' 
white  film  in  the  solution,  is  immediately  produced^  if  only  in  a 
moderate  state  of  concentration,  Otie  drop  of  a  dilated  acid  con- 
taining less  than  ^^^^  ^^  ^  grain  of  the  anhydrous  acid  produces 
speedily  a  visible  effect.  When  the  prussic  acid  is  more  diluted, 
a  few  minutes  are  required;  and  tlic  oftaque  film  begins  to  show 

itself  at  the  edges  of  the  silver  solution. 
In  tiiiscase,  the  action  may  beaccclemted 
by  the  heat  of  the  hand.  If  the  vapor  is 
allowed  to  reach  the  nitrate  of  silver 
gradually,  and  much  diluted  w^ith  air, 
tlieti  instead  of  an  opaque  film  of  cyanide 
of  silver,  crystals  well  define<l  under  tlie 
micmscope  will  be  slowly  produced,  and 
these  will  constitute  an  ad<litk>nal  pmof 
of  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  a  state  of 
va]Tor.  As  shown  in  Fig,  25,  these  crys- 
tals have  the  form  of  slender  prisms  with 
oblique  terminations.  They  ot*ten  hang 
together  in  gnnips,  and  generally  refpiire 
a  high  magnifying  jMiwer  to  render  tiiem 
visible.  2,  The  Iron-ksL—Th^  olyeet  of 
the  application  of  this  test,  is  the  production  of  Prussian  l/lae. 
Add  to  a  small  quantity  of  tlic  suspected  poisonous  liquid  a  few 
dropi^  of  potaslj  and  of  a  solution  of  green  suli»hate  of  iron  [that 
lias  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  to  partially  peroxidize 
it,— R.],  A  dirty -green  or  brownish  precipitate  falls;  on  shaking 
this  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  liquid  becomes  blue ;  and  Prussian  blue,  of  its 
well-known  color,  unaiFected  by  diluted  acids,  subsides.  If  the 
prussic  acid  is  in  small  quantity,  the  liquid  is  at  first  yeliow%  from 
the  salt  of  iron  formed  ;  it  then  becomes  green,  but  the  preci[*itate 
ultimately  subsides  so  as  to  appear  of  a  deep-blue  color  in  the  mass, 
Tlie  irt>n-test  may  lye  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  vapor  of 
prussic  acid,  by  tlie  same  method  as  that  described  in  speaking  of 
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the  silver-test.  For  this  purpose  we  place  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  potash  in  a  watch-glass  or  saucer,  and  invert  it  over  the  sus{>ected 
liquid.  After  a  few  minutes'  exposure,  a  drop  of  solution  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  added,  and  then  a  drop  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  Prussian  blue  will  appear.  The  silver  and  the 
iron-tests  may  be  easily  conjoined  in  testing  the  same  quantity  of 
poison.  If  the  precipitated  cyanide  of  silver,  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  suspected  liquid,  is  dried  and  then 
moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  vapor  may  be  col- 
lected in  a  watch-glass  or  saucer,  on  the  plan  above  described. 
Prussian  blue  will  be  procured,  and  thus  corroborate  the  action  of 
the  silver-test.  3.  The  Sulphur  test — Some  years  since  Liebig  pro- 
posed the  following  process  for  detecting  prussic  acid  as  a  liquid. 
("Oesterreichische  Med.  Wochenschrift/^  Marz  27,  1847,  p.  396.) 
If  a  small  quantity  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  few 
'drops  of  a  solution  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  gently 
warmed,  it  becomes  colorless,  and,  on  evaporation,  leaves  crystals 
of  sulphocyanite  of  ammonia — the  sulphocyanic  acid  being  indicated 
by  the  intense  blood-red  color  produced  on  adding  to  the  dry  resi- 
due a  solution  of  a  nearly  neutral  persalt  of  iron:  this  red  color 
immediately  disappears  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

The  great  utility  of  the  sulphur-tesLhowever^  is  in  its  application 
to  the  detection  of  the  minutest  portion  of  prussic  acid  when  in  a 
state  of  vapor.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  any  other  process  yet 
discovered.  In  order  to  apply  it,  we  place  the  diluted  prussic  acid 
in  a  watch-glass,  and  invert  over  it  another  watch-glass,  having  in 
its  centre  one  drop  of  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium.  No  change 
apparently  takes  place  in  the  sulphide;  but  if  the  upper  watch- 
glass  is  removed  aftet  the  lapse  of  from  half  a  minute  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  prussic 
acid  present,  crystallized  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  will  be  ob- 
tained on  gently  evai)oniting  the  drop  of  liquid  to  dryness.  With 
an  acid  of  from  three  to  live  per  cent,  the  action  is  completed  in 
ten  seconds.  The  addition  of  one  drop  of  the  neutral  persulphate 
of  iron  (free  from  nitric  acid),  to  the  dried  residue,  brings  out  the 
blood-red  color  instantly,  which  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sulphocyanate  present.  I  have  elsewhere  made  some 
remarks  on  the  application  of  this  process  for  the  detection  of  prus- 
sic acid.     (See  "  Med.  Gaz."  1847,  vol.  39,  p.  765.) 

[A  new  test,  attributed  to  Schoenbein,  has  lately  been  brought 
into  notice  ("Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,"  Oct.  1869,)  as  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Dissolve  forty-five 
grains  of  guaiacum  in  three  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  with  this  solution 
saturate  a  sheet  of  thin  white  filtering  paper;  this  is  to  be  dried 
and  cut  up  into  slips.  Next,  dissolve  fifteen  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  distilled  water.  When  the 
test  is  to  be  applied,  dip  a  slip  of  the  test-paper  into  the  copper 
solution,  and  hold  it  over  the  vessel,  or  substance  containing  the 
hydrocyanic  acid;  very  soon  the  paper  assumes  a  deep  blue  color. 
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This  is  certaiDly  a  test  of  great  delicacy;  but  unfortunately,  it 
is  not  eharacleristic  of  prussic  acid,  since  the  same  blue  color  isa 
brought  out  by  the  presence  of  ozone  in  various  tbrms.     Beside9J| 
in  easi^H  where  the  supposed  quantity  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
very  minute,  and  the  vcBsel  containing  it  is  warmed,  the  mere  dry- 
iuij^  of  the  test-paper,  will  cause  it  to  assume  a  blue  color,  even  witkM 
out  (he  presence  of  the  poison, — 11.]  I 

Prussic  (wid  in  organic  liquids.  Detection  by  vapor  without  distill(Sm 
(ion, — The  organic  liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle? 
to  which  a  watch-glass  has  been  ]irevinusly  fitted  as  a  cover.  The 
capacity  of  tlie  bottle  may  be  such  as  to  allow  the  surhice  of  the 
liquid  to  be  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
watch-glass.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  used  as  a  trial- 
test  for  the  vapor,  in  the  manner  above  described.  K  the  ijJoth  of 
a  grain  of  prussic  acid  is  present,  and  not  too  largely  diluted,  it 
will  be  detected  (at  a  temperature  of  00'^)  l)y  the  drop  of  nitrate  of 
silver  being  converted  into  an  opaque  white  or  crystalline  film  of 
cyanide  of  silver,  the  chemical  change  commencing  at  the  margin. 
We  may  tlten  substitute  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  tlie  bisulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  alwve  described.  It  may 
he  sometimes  necessary  to  place  the  bottle  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water.  If  the  s<>luiion  of  silver  is  tarnishLd  by  snlpb arretted 
hydrogen,  as  a  result  of  j^utrefaction,  the  sulphur-test  alone  should 
be  used.  By  this  process,  i  have  detected  prussic  acid  in  the 
stomach  of  a  ]>erson  poisoned  by  it,  as  late  as  twelve  days  after 
death.  After  the  stomacli  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  days  longer, 
the  acid  had  entirely  disappeared. 

If  traces  of  the  [toison  are  found,  then  the  organic  liquid  should 
be  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  at  212"^,  and  about  one-sixth  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  contents  of  the  retort,  colleefed  in  a  receiver  kept 
cool  by  water.     The  test  may  now  be  applied  to  the  distilled  liquid. 

[In  the  searelj  i'orjree  prussic  acid  in  the  stomach  by  distillation, 
the  analyst  should  avoid  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  since  this  acid 
will  decompose  the  sulphocyanide  existing  in  the  saliva  (which 
would  be  likely  to  he  found  in  tlie  stomach),  as  also  any  ferro- 
cyanide,  aud  thereliy  evolve  trttces  of  prussic  acid. 

In  the  celebrated  ease  of  Dr.  Schceppe,  tried  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in 
18(i8  and  1872,  this  w^as  made  a  capital  point  in  tlie  defence.  The 
prosecution  endeavored  to  sustain  the  charge  of  poisoning  by  prus- 
sic acid  (although  there  w*as  not  a  cliaracteristic  symjytom  of  this 
poison  exhibited  before  death),  by  the  allegation  that  the  analyst, 
Prof.  Aiken,  of  Baltimore,  luul  discovered  /hint  (races  of  it  in  the 
liquid  obtained  by  distilling  the  stomach  afonff  with  sulphuric  atid. 
It  was  very  projK^ly  objected  that  the  addition  of  this  acid  would 
render  it  impossible  for  tiie  cliemist  to  determine  whether  any 
free  prussic  acid  had  been  originally  present,  or  not;  even  admitting 
tlie  relial>irity  of  the  "  faint  traces''  alleged. 

Uiie  of  the  latest  American  authorities  ('*  Wharton  and  Stille'a 
Med.Jurisp.,'' 1873, p.  515),speaking  of  this  acid, says  .  .  .  'Mt  may 
certainly  heconie  a  question  of  serious  import  whether  the  traces  oim 
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it  found  afterwards  may  not  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  its 
ingestion  into  the  stomach.  Thus,  if  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
be  subjected  to  distillation  with  an  acid^  it  may  possibly  happen  that 
the  snlphocyanide  of  potassium  which  sometimes  exists  in  niinute 
traces  in  the  saliva,  may  be  decomposed,  and  evidence  of  prussic 
acid  be  thus  obtained." — R.] 

In  the  tissues. — Soon  after  death,  the  poison  may  be  easily  detected 
in  the  blood,  secretions  or  any  of  the  soft  organs,  by  placing  them 
in  a  bottle,  and  collecting  the  vapor  in  the  manner  already  described. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  far  more  convenient  and  satisfactory  than 
the  process  of  distillation.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  a  lar^e 
dose  of  prussic  acid,  Mr.  Hicks  brought  to  me  the  stomach  after  it 
had  been  exposed  twenty-four  hours,  and  thoroughly  washed  under 
31  current  of  water,  and  yet  the  poison  was  really  detected  by  placing 
the  whole  organ  in  a  bottle,  and  absorbing  the  vapor  by  nitrate  of 
'silver.     This  shows  how  completely  the  animal  tissues  at  death  are 

Eienetrated  by  prussic  acid,  and  how  firmly  for  a  time  it  is  retained 
y  them.  The  poison  has  been  thus  discovered,  in  experiments  on 
animals,  in  the  blood  and  in  the  serous  exhalations  of  the  chest. 
It  has  been  detected  with  tissues  as  late  as  seven  weeks  after  death, 
by  the  sulphur-test. 

K  the  body  is  in  a  putrefied  state,  the  prussic  acid  may  have 
been  converted  into  fixed  snlphocyanide  of  ammonium.  In  order  to 
detect  this  salt  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents,  we  should  digest  the 
I»art8  finely  cut  up  in  hot  alcohol,  filter  the  alcoholic  liquid,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  take  up  any  crystalline  residue  with  water.  A 
solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  added  to  this  will  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  snlphocyanide,  by  imparting  to  it  an  intensely  red  color. 

Cyanide  OP  Potassium. 

S*/tnptonis. — This  salt  has  a  bitter  taste,  producing  first  a  sense  of 
coldness  on  the  tongue,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  constriction,  and 
Kurning  heat  in  the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
|-»ison3  known  to  chemists.  It  has  destroyed  life  in  a  quarter  of 
ail  hour.  A  dose  of  five  grains  has  proved  fatal  in  three  instances. 
In  one  case  the  person  died  in  two  hours.  ("Chenk  News,"  Sep.  5, 
l>i63.)  The  symptoms  which  the  cyanide  produces  are  similar  to 
those  occasioned  b^  prussic  acid ;  insensibility,  spasmodic  resi)ira- 
tion,  convulsions,  with  tetanic  stittness  of  the  jaws  and  body.  They 
a[»|iear  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  and  run  through  their  coui-se 
with  great  rapidity. 

Appearances. — In  a  case  in  which  an  inspection  of  the  body  was 
made  two  days  after  death,  there  was  no  remarkable  odor:  the 
inujicles  were  rigid ;  the  face  and  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  pale ;  the 
Uok  fjart  livid,  except  those  portions  which  had  sustained  pressure. 
The  fingers  and  toes  were  convulsively  bent  inwards,  the  nails  blue, 
eyelids  half-closed,  lips  nale,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  filled  with 
liluish-red  (blaurotliem)  blood.  On  making  a  section  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  bloody  points  were  observed.    The  lungs  were 
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congested  posteriorly,  and  on  cutting  into  tfaera,  a  etrons^  odor  of 
bitter  almonds  was  perceived  ;  a  yellowish  mucus  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  winch  jieliled  on  analysis  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
mucous  memhrane  ^xi\^  reddened  near  the  intestinal  end.  The 
l>oison  was  not  detected  in  any  part  of  the  bofly  except  the  contents 
of  tlie  stomach  and  intestines.  ("Casper's  Wochenschrift/'  Oct, 4, 
1845,  657.) 

Cyanide  of  potassium  lias  a  local  chemical  action  upon  the  skin  ; 
and  if  this  is  abraded  or  wounded,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  ]>roduce 
serious  eftccts.  Some  accidents  of  tliis  kind  have  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  photography.     ("  Ann.  d'Hyg.''  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  454.)    ^M 

Analj/sfs, — This  substance  is  usually  seen  in  Jmrd  white  massei^^l 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution,  when 
pure,  is  colorless,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  soapy  feeU 
and  a  powerful  odor  of  prussic  acid.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol.  1.  It  is  <lecomiK>sed  by  all  acids,  and  prussic  acid  is  set 
free.  2.  The  potash  is  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid  and  chloride 
of  platinum.  3.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  witli  nitrate  of  silver, 
whicli,  when  dried  and  heated^  possesses  all  the  projierties  of  cya- 
nide of  silver  (ante,  p.  214).  This  precipitate  is  easily  redissolved 
by  a  slight  excess  of  the  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  4.  If 
a  sfdution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  after  agitation,  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
Prussian  blue  will  result. 


Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds, 


This  liquid,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  flavor  and 
odor  to  confectionery,  owes  its  jroisonous  projx^rties  chiefly  to  the 
presence  of  prussic  acid.  It  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  this 
fioison,  which  has  been  found  in  it  in  a  projx^rtion  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  per  cent.  Almond  flavor^  or  g&»q\wq  of  ijcacb  kernels,  con- 
tains one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven  drachms  of  rectified 
spirit. 

*Sipnp(oms, — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary :  lividity 
of  tiietace;  eyes  glassy,  prominent,  fixed,  and  staring;  pupils  di- 
lated and  insensible  to  light;  Jaws  spasmodically  closed;  frothy 
mucus  about  the  moutli ;  in  some  cases,  vomiting  of  food  ;  coldness 
of  the  skin  ;  heaving  and  intermittent  respiration,  in  eome  instances 
stertorotis;  absence  of  the  pulse ;  head  spasmodically  drawn  back- 
wards, and  sometimes  the  trunk  ;  general  relaxation  of  the  limbs ; 
an  odor  of  bitter  almonds  about  the  mouth. 

Appearances. — In  one  fatal  case  nine  hours  after  deatli,  no  odor  of 
almonds  was  percepiilile  in  the  chest,  head,  or  heart,  nor  in  the 
blood.  The  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy  ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  congested,  and  there  was  a  general  effusion  of  serum  on  the 
hemit^pberes.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  mueli 
congested.  On  opening  it,  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds  was  quite 
perceptible.     (See'Trov.  Med.  Jouru.'*  Sept.  11,  1844,   p.  364,) 
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The  blood  with  which  the  venous  system  is  gorged  is  generally 
Uqaid  and  of  a  dark  color. 

Analysis. — ^The  essential  oil,  which  is  often  called  peach-nut  oil, 
is  colorless  when  pure,  but  it  commonly  has  a  jwile  yellow  color, 
and  a  strong  odor  of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  it  may  be  at  once 
identified.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste,  and  a  feebly  acid  reaction. 
The  smell  and  taste  are  generally  sufficient  for  its  identification ; 
but  nitrobenzole  possesses  the  same  odor,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  it.  It  produces,  when  dropped  on  paper,  a  greasy  stain  which 
does  not  entirely  disappear  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  has  a 
8p.  gr.  of  1.043 ;  hence  it  sinks  in  water,  which  dissolves  about  one- 
thirtietfa  part.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 
When  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a 
rich  crimson-red  liquid  which,  if  exposed  to  air,  acquires  a  yellow 
color.  Prosaic  acid  may  be  detected  in  it  by  dissolving  the  oil  in 
alcohol  and  adding  a  solution  of  potash  and  green  sulphate  of  iron. 
On  the  addition  of  a  diluted  acid,  Prussian  blue  remains. 

Nitrobenzole. — (Essence  op  Mirbane). 

This  liquid,  which  is  largely  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  has 
now  taken  its  place  among  narcotic  poisons.  It  has  been  mistaken 
for  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  its  mode  of  operation  is  dif- 
ferent. In  1859,  the  late  Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  published  an 
tccount  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  of  '^  A  new  Poison."  ("  Vier- 
teljahrschrift,"  B.  16,  p.  1.)  Its  eftects  on  a  rabbit  and  a  dog  are 
here  described.  Two  drachms  of  it  were  given  to  a  rabbit  with- 
out any  symptoms  being  produced  ;  two  drachms  were  then  given 
to  the  animal  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
nntil  the  rabbit  had  taken  one  ounce.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  after 
the  last  dose,  the  animal  fell  suddenly  on  its  left  side.  The  pupils 
were  dilated,  while  the  limbs  and  tail  were  strongly  convulsed. 
The  animal  died  in  a  minute.  The  dose  was  probably  unnecessarily 
lar^e,  but  the  result  shows  that  nitrobenzole  in  a  laree  dose  destroys 
life  rapidly.  On  opening  the  body,  the  powerful  odor  of  the  liquid 
was  everywhere  perceptible,  even  in  the  blood.  This  odor  remained 
strongly  in  the  body  when  it  was  again  examined  fourteen  days 
after  death.  Twenty  cubic  centimetres  (about  five  drachms)  given 
to  a  middle-sized  dog  produced  no  remarkable  symptoms.  After 
some  hours  the  animal  was  observed  to  be  dull  and  languid;  in 
twelve  hours  there  was  profound  coma  with  slow  breathing  and 
coldness  of  the  skin:  but  there  were  no  convulsions.  The  animal 
was  then  killed.  All  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  body,  including 
the  blood,  had  a  strong  odor  of  nitrobenzole,  and  some  drops  of  the 
oily  liquid  were  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The 
fluid  on  which  it  noated  had  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  blood  re- 
tained the  odor  for  several  days. 

In  reference  to  the  symptoms  produced  in  man,  the  eases  which 
have  yet  occurred  show  that  it  is  an  insidious  i)oison,  both  in  liquid 
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and  vapofp  There  is  a  burning  taste  in  the  mouth,  followed  hy  a 
soneatioii  of  numbnes^ts  and  tingling  in  the  tongue  and  lii>6.  There 
18  lio  ininiediate  insensibility,  as  in  poisoning  by  pru^^sic  acid,  and 
there  are  no  convulsions.  The  eyes  arc  bright  and  glassy,  the  lea* 
turefl  pale  and  ghastly,  flie  lips  and  nails  purple,  as  if  stained  by 
blackberries,  the  skin  clammy  and  the  pulse  feeble*  The  mind  may 
be  clear  for  an  hour,  or  several  houra  after  the  poison  has  been  swal- 
lowed. The  patient  then  becomes  suddeuly  uneonscious^ — tbe  jaws 
fixed,  the  hands  clenched  and  blue,  and  the  muscles  rigid  and  eon- 
vulsed.  In  one  case,  there  was  vomiting  of  a  lirpiid  having  the 
odor  of  nitrohenzole.  The  breathing  was  slow,  and  the  pulse 
eearcely  perceptible.  Reaction  set  in  in  about  eleven  horn's,  and 
recovery  took  place.  ("Guy's  Hospital  KeportSj"  Oct.  18G4,  p. 
192.)  In  a  case,  exandned  by  Dr*  Letheby,  the  appearanfxs  were 
as  follows:  the  superficial  vessels  were  much  gorged  with  blood, 
which  was  black  and  fluid.  The  lungs  were  congested,  the  cavi- 
ties of  tlic  heart  were  fnll  of  blood,  the  liver  was  of  a  i>iirple 
color,  tlie  brain  and  its  loernbranes  were  congested,  and  there  was 
much  bloody  serosity  in  tbe  ventricles. 

Tliis  compound  lias  a  narcotic  action,  but  it  ditfei^  from  the  or- 
dinary narctitics  in  its  powerful  and  ]>ei*sistent  odor,  which  would 
rendtT  it  difficult  for  a  person  to  administer  it,  either  in  liquid  or 
vapor,  luiknowingly  to  anotlier;  in  the  production  of  }>rufound 
coma  at  an  uncertain  interval  after  the  st;if>or;  and  in  tbe  rapidly 
tatal  ettects  when  coma  laus  foMowed.  It  operates  powerfully  jis  a 
poison  in  vapor  as  well  as  in  liquid  state;  but  so  far  as  cases  have 
been  yet  observed  in  the  human  su!)ject,  the  symptoms  resembling 
tlu^se  of  the  fii-st  stage  of  narcotic  poisoning  have  very  soon 
appeared.  The  rapidly-fatal  cases  only  would  be  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  apoplexy,  but  in  these  the  poison  would  be  detected  by 
its  ojor. 

Anali/sis, — Nitrobenzole  is  a  pale,  lemon-colored  liquid,  of  a 
strong  odor  reeembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  It  has  a  puitgent, 
hot,  disagfeeable  taste.  It  gives  to  confectionery  the  smell,  but 
not  the  pleasant  taste  of  oil  of  bitter  almontls.  It  destroys  tbe 
color  of  litmus,  and  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  i^aper,  leaving  a  yellow 
mark  when  the  stain  disapiieai's.  It  sinks  in  water,  and  is  partly 
dissolved,  giving  to  it  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  eldoroform,  but  when  agitated  with  water,  it  is  in  great 
part  Kei«arated  from  its  ethereal  and  chloroforniic  solutions.  It  lia^s 
jio  basic  qualities;  its  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  either 
by  tannic  acid,  or  the  cbloriodide  of  mercury  and  |J0tassium*  It  ia 
highly  combustible,  burning  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame.  It  yields 
uo  Prussian  blue  when  mixed  with  sulphate  of  iron,  alcohol,  and 
potash,  and  its  vapor  produces  no  cyanide  of  silver  in  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  liquids,  excepting 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  by  its  odor,  and  from  tliis  oil  by  the 
following  test:  Pour  a  few  drops  of  eacli  on  a  plate,  and  add  a  drop 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  of  almonds  acquires  u  rich  crim- 
son color  with  a  yellow  border,  the  nitrobenzole  produces  no  color. 
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In  order  to  separate  it  from  organic  liquids,  they  may  be  acidu- 
kted  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted  to  distillation. 

Bichloride  of  Methylene. 

The  Tapor  ot  this  highly  volatile  liquid  has  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Richardson  as  a  substitute  for  the  vapor  of  chloroform  in  sur- 
gical operations.     It  was  thought  to  be  less  likely  to  cause  death. 

Like  all  these  ansesthetic  vapors  it  has  destroyed  life  on  seveml 
occasions,  even  when  given  with  care.  The  history  of  the  fatal 
cases  is  similar  to  that  which  chloroform  vapors  has  fu  rnished  on 
nnmerons  occasions. 

Fusel-Oil.    Amylic  Alcohol. 

This  liquid  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Potato-spirit  or  Oil 
of  grain.  It  is  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  but  less  volatile  than  alco- 
hol and  ether :  hence  it  is  commonly  a  product  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  distillation  of  spirit  from  fermented  potatoes  and  cereal 
enins,  imparting  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  to  the  brandies  pro- 
duced. Its  vapor,  when  respired  in  a  diluted  state,  is  irritating  to 
the  lun^ ;  it  produces  headache,  nausea,  and  a  feeling  of  giddi- 
ness, with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  inability  to  stand  or  walk. 
This  spirit  is  used  in  certain  manufactures,  as  in  the  separation  of 
oils  and  fat,  and  the  question  has  arisen  how  far  the  vapors  would 
lie  injurious  to  the  health  of  workmen.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vapor  is  noxious  when  breathed,  and  that  the  work  could 
cot  be  carried  on  with  safety  unless  there  were  free  and  perfect 
ventilation.  Three  drachms  killed  a  rabbit  within  an  hour.  Half 
an  ounce  caused  death  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  in 
four  minutes.  Fusel-oil,  as  a  liquid,  appears  to  have  at  first  a 
stimulating  and  afterwards  a  depressing  action.  In  small  quan- 
tities it  prcMiuces  intoxication.  (See  "  London  Med.  Gaz,"  vol.  35, 
p.  430.)  This  liquid  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  after  a  time 
may  be  detected  by  its  peculiar  odor  in  the  breath.  Its  toxicologi- 
cal  effects  are  more  potent  in  the  state  of  vapor,  than  when  taken 
a5  a  liquid  into  the  stomach. 
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CHATTER  XVIII. 


t.C0HOL. — ETHER. — CHLOROFORM, — nYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL. — CAMPHOR. 
—^TOBACCO.  (NICOTINA,)  —  COCCULUS  INDICUS.  (PICROTOXINK.)  — 
CALABAR  BEAN. — FUSGL — HENBAKE. 


Alcohol* 

Sf/mptoms, — In  general,  the  se^ymptonis  prodiK^ed  by  alcohol  come 
on  in  the  oourse  ot"  a  few  minutes.  There  is  eoiifiision  of  thought, 
with  i liability  to  stand  or  walk,  a  tottering  gait  and  giddiness,  fol- 
lowed by  stupor  and  coma.  Should  the  jierson  recover  from  this 
i>tage,  vomiting  enperveoes*  The  insensibility  produced  by  alcohol 
may  not  come  on  until  after  a  certain  period  and  then  suddenly. 
J)\\  Cliristison  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  person  fell  suddenly 
into  a  deep  stupor,  some  time  after  he  had  swallowed  sixteen  ounces 
of  whiskey ;  there  were  none  of  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms. 
In  another  instance,  a  person  maj^  apparently  recover  from  the  first 
effects — then  suddenly  become  insensible,  and  die  convulsed.  There 
is  a  ghastly  or  vacant  expression  on  the  features,  which  are  some- 
times suifused  and  bloated,  the  lips  are  livid,  and  the  pupils  are 
iiilated  and  iixeil :  if  they  possess  tlic  power  of  eontraeting  under 
the  iutiueuee  of  liglit,  it  is  a  favorable  sign.  The  eonjunetivse,  or 
whites  of  the  eyes,  are  generally  much  sutl'used.  The  breath  has 
an  alcoholic  odor.  The  more  concentrated  the  alcohol,  the  more 
rapidly  are  the  symptonjs  induced,  and  they  are  alt^o  luore  severe 
in  their  character.*  Diluted  alcohol  commonly  produces  a  stage  of 
excitement  before  stupor,  while  in  the  action  of  concentrated  alco* 
hoi  there  may  be  profound  coma  in  a  few  minutes.  The  ciiuse  of 
death  may  be  generally  traced  to  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs, 
or  both.  Alcohol  may  act  as  a  poison  by  its  vapor.  If  the  concen- 
trated vapor  be  respired,  it  will  [troduce  the  usual  effects  of  intoxi- 
cation. There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  child  two  years  of  age 
was  thrown  into  an  ai>o|>lectic  stufn^r  by  the  alcoholic  vapi:>r  of  eau 
de  Cologne,  In  this  manner,  a  child  might  be  destroyed,  and  no 
trace  of  the  j»oison  found  in  the  stomach. 

Tlic  symptoms  arising  from  apoplexy,  from  concussion  of  the 
brain,  or  tlie  effects  of  opinin,  Lave  been  sometimes  mistaken  for 
those  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  and  i>ersou3  have  been  wrongly 
charged  with  being  drunk.  With  respect  to  eoncussionj  a  ditKculty^ 
can  arise  only  in  reference  to  the  more  advanced  stage  of  poison- 
ing by  alcohol,  2.  e,  in  which  there  is  profound  coma.  Intoxication 
miiy  in  general  Ije  easily  distinguished  by  the  odor  of  the  breath, 
ior  ao  long  as  the  symptoms  continue,  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  by 
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the  longs.  If  there  should  he  no  perceptible  odor  of  any  alcoholic 
liquid,  the  presumption  is  that  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  intoxi- 
cation. When  the  alcoholic  odor  is  perceptible,  the  symptoms  may 
Btill  be  combined  with  the  efiects  of  apoplexy  or  concussion — a  fact 
which  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  a  history  of  the  case,  or  a  careful 
examination  of  the  head  for  marks  of  violence.  In  poisoning  by 
opium  there  will  be  a  strong  smell  of  this  drug  in  the  breath,  the 
Bvmptoms  come  on  much  more  gradually,  and  are  marked  by 
drowsiness  and  stupor  passing  into  complete  lethargy,  with  general 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  inability  to  walk.  In  poisoning  by 
alcohol,  there  is  either  great  excitement  some  time  before  the  stupor, 
which  comes  on  suddenly,  or  the  person  is  found  in  a  state  of  deep 
coma  a  few  minutes  after  having  taken  the  poison.  In  poisoning 
by  opium  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  pupils  are  contracted : — in  poison- 
ing by  alcohol,  the  face  is  usually  flushed,  and  the  pupils  dilated. 

Appearances. — The  stomach  has  been  found  intensely  congested  or 
inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  in  one  case  a  bright 
red,  and  in  another  a  dark  red-Drown  color.  When  death  has 
taken  place  rapidly,  there  may  be  a  peculiar  odor  of  spirits  in  the 
contents ;  but  this  will  not  be  perceive<l  if  the  quantity  taken  was 
nnall,  or  many  hours  have  elapsed  before  the  inspection  is  made. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  found  congested,  and,  in  some 
instances,  there  is  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  beneath  the  inner 
membrane.     

Analysis. — ^When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken  and  the  case  has 
proved  rapidly  fatal,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  have  the  odor 
of  alcohol,  or  of  the  alcoholic  liquid  taken.  The  odor  is  not  always 
perceptible,  or  it  may  be  concealed  by  other  odors.  In  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  gin,  the  liquid  drawn  from  the  stomach  by  the  pump 
in  seven  hours  had  no  odor.  The  smell  of  brandy  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  twelve  hours.  The  whole  of  the  contents  or  of  the 
PU3i»ected  liquid  should  be  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  prof>er 
condensing  apparatus  attached.  If  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction, 
it  should  te  first  neutralized  either  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  or  soda.  The  watery  distillate  obtained  should  be  mixed 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  in  sufli- 
cieiit  quantity,  and  submitted  to  a  second  distillation  in  a  smaller 
retort,  by  a  water-bath.  The  liquid  obtained  by  the  second  distilla- 
tion should  be  agitated  with  rather  more  carbonate  of  potash  than 
it  will  dissolve,  in  a  small  tube  provided  with  a  stopper,  and  allowed 
to  stand.  A  stratum  of  alcohol,  if  present,  will,  after  a  time,  float 
on  the  surface,  and  may  be  drawn  oft'  by  a  pipette  and  examined. 
It  may  be  identified  by  its  odor,  taste,  inflammability  and  its  action 
on  bichromate  of  potassa  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  method  will  allow  of  the  detection  of  a  quantity 
of  alcohol  too  small  for  separation  by  the  process  above  mentioned. 
Make  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  saturated  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  :  moisten  with  this  mixture  a  few  fibres  of 
wbestos,  and  inclose  them  in  a  glass  tube  connected  with  the  retort 
or  flask  in  which  distillation  is  carried  on.    For  this  purpose,  a  flask 
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or  tube  similar  to  those  used  tor  the  detection  of  clilornforin  vapor 
will  be  found  serviceable.  The  sraalleat  portion  of  aleohol- vapor 
passing  over  the  asbestos  immediately  renders  it  green,  by  convert- 
ing the  chrnmic  acid  to  oxide  of  chromium.  This  may  serve  as  a 
trial  test,  or  tor  evidence,  according  to  circumstances*  The  tube 
may  he  removed,  and  the  condensed  vapor  collected  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  other  tests.  Etiier  and  pyroxylic  spirit  produce  a 
similar  result. 

From  lapse  of  time,  the  eftects  of  treatment,  or  absorption  and 
elimination,  there  may  be  no  trace  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, nevertheless  the  person  may  \mve  died  from  the  etFects. 
Ill  a  case,  fatal  in  eight  hours,  which  occurred  to  the  late  Dr.  Geo- 
ghegan,  no  akohol  was  found  in  the  stomach.  One  cause  of  failure 
may  sometimes  be  tmced  to  the  distillation  being  restricted  to  a 
portion  of  the  contents*  It  is  advisable  to  distil  the  whoU^  as,  if 
necessary,  the  distillate  or  the  residue  can  be  examined  for  other. 
poisons. 


Ether. 


I 


Symptoms  and  effects, — ^Ether,  in  moderate  doses,  has  a  hot  burn- 
ing taste,  and  produces  during  swallowing  a  sense  of  heat  and  con- 
stricti<>n  in  tlie  throat.  It  causes,  like  alcohol,  great  excitement 
and  exhilaration,  with,  subsequently,  intoxication,  but  persons  may 
liecome  habituated  to  it,  and  thus  after  a  time  it  may  be  taken  in 
large  quantities  with  comparative  impunity.  The  ettects  produced 
on  tlie  system  when  a  large  dose  has  liecn  taken  are  similar  to  those 
occasioned  by  aleohoh  lo  the  body  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  ether,  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  meiubrane  of  the  atomacli  was  found  of  a 
blaekish-red  color,  and  with  the  other  coats  iotensel^^  inilaraed. 
There  was  slight  intlammation  of  the  duodenum ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  ahmentary  canal  was  in  a  healthy  coiKlitioii.  The  heart  con- 
tained black  blood  partly  coagulated:  the  lungs  w*ere  gorged  wit 
fluid  Idood.  (()rtila,  op.  eit.  ii.  531.)  Ether  as  a  liquid  has  not^  \ 
far  as  I  know,  destroyed  the  life  of  a  human  being;  but  when  it 
vapor  has  been  breatned,  it  has  caused  death  in  several  instance 
(See  ''  On  Poisons,''  2d  ed,,p.  731.) 

Annlysia, — Wlien  ether  has  been  taken  as  a  liquid  it  may 
se[»aratcd  from  the  contcutsof  thestooiacli  by  t lie  process  ilescri bed 
for  alcohol.     It  is  well  known  by  its  odor  and  inflammability. 


Chloroform. 

Sifmplmns, — Chloroform,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose,  appears  to 
affect  the  system  like  alcohol :  but  as  a  lifptid^  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  active  poison.  A  raah  swallowed  four  oum^es  of  chloroform, 
ITe  was  able  to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance  after  taking  this 
dose,  but  he  subsequently  fell  into  a  state  of  coma ;  the  pupils  were 
dilated^  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  cold,  the  pulse  im- 
|ierceptible,and  there  were  general  convulsions.    He  recovered  in  five 
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days.  *  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  47,  p.  675.)  A  boy,  set.  4,  was  found  by 
bis  fiither  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
swallowed  a  drachm  of  chloroform,  and  soon  afterwards  laid  his 
head  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  then  lost  all  consciousness.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  he  was  insensible,  cold,  and  pulseless.  Mustard 
plasters  were  applied  to  his  legs ;  they  acted  well,  but  produced  no 
impression  on  the  sensibility.  His  breathing  varied  ;  it  was  some- 
times natural,  at  other  times  stertorous.  He  became  warmer,  his 
pulse  full  and  regular ;  and  he  continued  three  hours  in  this  state, 
when  he  died  quite  calmly  without  a  struggle,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  made  for  nis  recovery.  This  is  the  smallest  dose  of  liquid 
chloroform  that  is  known  to  have  destroyed  life. 

Chloroform  vapor. — The  vapor  when  respired  in  a  concentrated 
form  18  speedily  fatal  to  life.  If  it  is  diluted  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  air,  it  produces  insensibility,  with  entire  loss  of  muscular 
|X)wer,  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  patient  rapidly  re- 
covers after  the  vapor  is  withdrawn.  Cases  of  death  from  the  inha- 
lation of  the  vapor  for  surgical  purposes  are  numerous,  and  the 
^vmptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are  well-marked.  ("  On 
Poisons,"  2d  Edit.  p.  738  ;  also  ''  Lancet,"  April,  1859,  p.  400,  and 
April  23,  p.  425.)  in  some  instances,  death  has  taken  place  within 
two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  inhalation.  In  one,  in 
which  only  thirty  drops  had  been  taken  in  vapor,  the  patient  died 
in  one  minute,  and  in  another,  so  small  a  quantity  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  proved  speedily  fatal.  ("Table  of  Fatal  Cases,"  by 
Dr.  Warren,  U.  S.  p.  23.)  Its  fatal  eftects  do  not  depend  so  much 
on  the  absolute  quantity  as  on  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  breathed 
ill  a  stat^  of  mixture  with  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  average  proportion  of  this  vapor  for  medicinal  purposes,  should 
not  exceea  3J  per  cent.,  and  that  4J  is  a  maximum  quantity  to  be 
taken  with  safety.  The  proportion  should  be  only  slowly  increased. 
The  vapor  should  not  be  given  after  a  long  fust,  after  a  full  meal, 
or  while  the  person  is  in  a  sitting  or  ei'ect  i)Osture.  (''  Pxl.  Monthly 
Journ.,"  Aug.  1864.)  The  vapor  of  this  liquid  operating  through 
the  lungs,  has  destroyed  life  more  rapidly,  and  in  a  smaller  dose, 
than  any  other  poison  known.  Its  fatal  operation  is  sometimes 
suddenly  manifested  apparently  by  an  accumulative  effect  on  the 
l»UK)d,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  vapor.  In  one  case  witnessed  by 
a  friend,  the  heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat  four  minutes  after  the 
vaiK>r  had  been  withdrawn.  The  digital  arteries  which  had  been 
divideil  in  the  operation,  ceased  to  bleed.  The  man  was  dead.  The 
fatal  effects  are  generally  ascribed  to  idiosyncrasy,  or  to  the  unfore- 
seen condition  of  a  fatty  or  flabby  heart.  •  In  cases  of  alleged  rob- 
bery and  raixj,  it  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the  person  assaulted 
was  rendered  suddenly  insensible  by  chloroform ;  but  chloroform 
vajior  does  not  produce  immediate  insensibility,  unless  it  also  pro- 
duces asphyxia  and  death. 

Chloroform  is  a  heavy  colorless  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1.484,  neutral  in  its 
reaction,  sinking  in  water  in  globules,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent 
«lissolving  in  this  liquid.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor,  like  that  of  apples. 
15 
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It  is  very  volatile,  but  not  eoiBliustible,  atid,  like  alcohol ^  dissolves 
camphor.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chU^ric  acid.  On  this  effect  a  process  has  Ijeen  suggested  for  sepa- 
rating it  from  tlie  blood  and  tissues^  wlien  it  hat^  proved  fatal  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  The  substance  supposed  to  contain  chloroform  is 
]*laced  in  a  flask,  the  neck  of  \vhieh  is  titled  with  a  cork  perforated 
to  admit  a  bard  glass  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  having  a 
length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The  flask  is  gradnallj^ 
plunged  into  water  at  about  IGO^,  an<l  at  the  same  time  the  middle 
portion  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  full  redness  by  an  air-gas  jet*  At 
11.  red  heat,  ehlorofonu  vai'or  i^  decomposed,  and  chlorine  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  are  aniong  the  jiroducts  of  its  decomposition.  Lit- 
mus jpai^er  api>lied  to  tlie  luouth  of  the  tube  is  reddened  ;  starch 
paper  wetted  with  iodide  of  potassium  is  rendered  blue,  and  nitrate 
of  silver  is  precipitated  wldte.  Tw  o  drops  of  pure  chloroform  were 
thus  readily  detecttd,  and  bo  (persistent  was  the  vapor  in  the  closed 
vessel,  that  it  was  detected  after  one,  two,  and  even  three  weeks. 
Two  drops  added  to  a  quantity  of  putrefied  blood  were  detected  by 
a  similar  process  after  a  fortnight,  the  tlask  being  closed,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  reujaining  exposed  to  air.  This  method  of  de- 
tecting cliloroform  l-»y  its  products  uppears  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
In  practice,  liitwever,  it  will  ,l)e  found  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
detect  it,  even  where  w*e  know  it  has  been  administered. 


Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

This  is  a  solid  crystalline  eubstance  produced  from  the  reaction  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol,  and  the  sulieequont  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  has  been  much  used  of  hite  as  a  substitute  for  opium. 
In  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  it  has  been  found  to  operate  as 
a  sedative  and  narcotic,  witliout  producing  any  stage  of  excitement. 
It  has  been  given  in  very  large  doses,  sometimes  w^ith  beneflt  and 
at  other  times  causing  dangerous  symptoms  followed  by  death* 
The  deaths  have  been  frequently  smblcu,  and  no  remarkable  symp- 
toms liave  preceded  dissolution.  The  person  has  passed  from  sleep 
into  death, 

A  patient  under  Dr.  llubershon  at  Guy's,  took  half  a  drachm  of 
the  hydrate  at  uiglit.  He  becauie  unconscious  almost  immediately 
after  sw^allowing  tite  drauglit — the  face  and  hands  turned  livid  and 
cold,  and  breathing  took  islace  only  at  long  intervals,  indeifd  for 
about  Ave  hours  death  scLiued  to  be  impending.  He  recovered 
Jiext  day.  f* Lancet,'' 1870,  2,  402,)  A  case  is  reported  in  the 
same  journal  in  which  a  dose  of  100  grains  wasgiven  by  mi&- 
take  to  an  hospital  patient,  a  middle-aged  man*  The  man  slept 
well  and  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  large  dose  taken.  Dn  N. 
Smitli,  of  Baltimore,  met  w^ith  two  case^  iu  which  sudden  death 
followed  ordinary  doses,  and  in  one  instance  a  draelim  and  a  half 
thrown  in  hy  the  recturn  lu'oduced  rapid  insensibility,  and  caused 
death  in  three  hours.     C«  Lancet/'  1871,  2,  466.) 
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It  has  been  suppoBed  to  prove  fatal  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
verted, in  the  blood,  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid,  through  the 
agency  of  the  alkalies  of  the  blood. 

Camphor. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — Camphor  operates  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  in  one  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Ilallet,  a  woman 
Bfrallowed  in  the  morning  about  ttcentt/ grains  dissolved  in  rectified 
n>irit3  of  wine  and  mixed  with  tincture  of  myrrh.  In  half  an  hour 
sne  was  suddenly  seized  with  languor,  giddiness,  occasional  loss  of 
sight,  delirium,  numbness,  tingling  and  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
80  that  she  could  hardly  walk.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  respira- 
tion difficult,  but  she  suffered  no  pain  in  any  part.  On  the  admin- 
istration of  an  emetic,  she  vomited  a  yellowish  liquid  smelling 
strongly  of  camphor.  In  the  evening,  the  symptoms  were  much 
diminished,  but  she  had  slight  convulsive  fits  during  the  night. 
The  next  day  she  was  convalescent;  the  difliculty  of  breathing, 
however,  continued  more  or  less  for  several  weeks.  This  is  the 
smallest  dose  of  camphor  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
prions  symptoms  in  an  adult.  It  has  proved  fatal  to  infants  and 
children,  the  symptoms  being  chiefly  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
violent  convulsions. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  camphor  would  be  recognized  by  the  odor 
of  the  breath,  a  symptom  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  a 
non-professional  person.  The  presence  of  this  substance  in  the 
stomach  would  be  at  once  indicated  by  its  odor. 

Tobacco. 

Sjpnptoms. — The  effects  which  tobacco  produces,  when  taken  in 
a  large  dose,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion,  are  well 
raark^.  The  symptoms  are  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting, giddiness, 
delirium,  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  general  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  trembling,  complete  prostration  of  strength,  coldness 
of  the' surface  with  cold  clammy  perspiration,  convulsive  move- 
ments, paralysis,  and  death.  In  some  cases  there  is  purging,  with 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen;  in  othcre  there  is  rather  a  sense  of 
Hoking  or .  depression  in  the  region  of  the  heart  passing  into  syn- 
cope, or  creating  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  With  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils  with 
insensibility  to  light,  dimness  of  sight  with  confusion  ot  ideas,  a 
small,  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  difliculty  of  breathing 
and  involuntary  discharge  of  urine.  Tobacco  owes  its  poisonous 
proj>erties  to  the  presence  of  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid,  Nicotina. 

^'icoiina. — This  is  a  deadly  poison,  and,  like  prussic  acid,  it 
destroys  life  in  small  doses  with  great  rapidity.  I  found  that  a 
rabbit  was  killed  by  a  single  drop  in  three  minutes  and  a  half  In 
fiftwn  seconds  the  animal  lost  all  power  of  standing,  was  violently 
convulsed  in  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  its  back  was  arched  con- 
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vulsively  (oiiiBthotonos).  A  frothy  alkaline  mucus  escaped  fi*om  its 
mouth,  having  the  odor  of  nicotiiia.  (^' Guv's  Hospital  Reports," 
Oct*  18o8j  p»  855*)  A  case  of  iK)isonhig  by  this  alkaloid  which  oc- 
curred  in  Belgium  in  1851,  was  the  suhject  of  a  trial  for  niurden 
{^'Ann.  d'llyg.,'*  1851,  2,  pp.  167  and  147.)  In  another  case  which 
proved  fatal  in  from  three  to  five  minutes^  the  appearances  observed 
were  a  general  relaxation  of  the  niuscles,  prominent  and  staring 
eyes,  bloated  features,  great  fulness,  with  lividity  about  the  neck. 
There  was  no  odor  r€*sernbling  nicotina  or  tobacco  i>erceptihle  about 
the  body.  When  the  body  was  examined  between  two  and  three 
days  after  death,  putrefaction  had  occurred.  The  swelling  of  the 
neck  waB  found  to  arise  from  an  effusion  of  dark  liquid  blood,  espe- 
ciallj^  in  the  coume  of  the  veins*  The  scalp  and  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  wore  filled  with  dark-colored  blood*  The  lungs  were  en- 
gorged,  and  oi'  a  dark  i>uq«le  color.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  %vere 
empty,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  auricle,  which  contained  two 
drachms  of  dark-colored  blood.  The  stomach  contained  a  cboco* 
late-colored  fluid,  in  which  nicotina  was  detected ;  the  mucoua 
membrane  w^as  of  a  dark  crimson  red  color,  from  the  most  intensaf 
congestion*  There  was  no  odor  excepting  that  of  putrefaction* 
The  liver  was  congested  and  of  a  purple  btaek  color.  The  blood 
throughout  the  body  was  black  and  liquid,  but  in  some  parts  it  had 
the  consistency  of  treacle. 

Analysis, — A  sample  of  nicotina  which  I  examined  had  a  pale 
amber  color^  and  evolved  a  peculiar  acrid  odor,  affecting  the  nos6?' 
and  eyes,  resembling,  when  diloted,  that  of  stale  tobacco-smoke. 
It  had  the  consistency  of  a  thin  oil,  gave  a  greasy  stain  to  jiaper 
which  soon  disappeared,  owing  to  its  volatility.  When  heated  on 
platinum  or  on  paper,  it  burnt  with  a  bright  yellow^  flame,  emitting 
a  thick  black  smoke.  It  was  powerfully  alkaline,  and  imparted  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction  to  water  wnthout  ix?adily  dissolving  in  it 
The  aqueous  solution,  even  wlien  much  diluted,  retained  the  pecu 
liar  odor.  Nicotina  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  latter 
liquid  will  remove  it  from  its  aqueous  solutiou.  1.  Chloride  o:^ 
platinum  produces  in  the  aqueous  solution  an  orange-yellow  crys* 
talline  precipitate.  2.  Corrosive  sublimate  gives  a  white  precipi 
tate.  3.  Arsenio-nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  yellow*  precii>itate.  In  all 
these  characters  nicotina  resenddes  ammo!iia;  the  differences,  apart 
from  the  odor  (which  is  an  important  distinction),  are,  4.  lodin 
water  gives  a  brown  |>recipitate  (in  ammonia  there  is  no  precipitate, 
the  ct^lor  is  discharged)*  5.  Tannic  acid  gives  a  wdutish  yellow 
precipitate  (in  ammonia  there  is  no  precipitate,  but  a  red  color  ia 
imparted).  6.  Chloride  of  potassium  and  mercury  copiously  pi-e- 
cipitate  it,  even  w^hen  much  diluted,  7.  Gallic  acid  gives  no 
precipitate  (in  ammonia  it  produces  a  pinkish-red  color,  rapidly 
clianging  to  an  olive  green),  8,  Sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
potasli  produce  with  it  a  green  color  by  the  liberation  of  oxide  of 
chromium.     (See  **CTuy's  llosiutal  Reports,'^  Oct*  1858,  p.  354.) 

Orgaiiic  mixtures, — To  separate  nicotina  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomachy  these  should  be  digested  in  cold  distilled  water,  acidu- 
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lated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  a  drop  to  an  ounce. 
This  liquid  is  strained,  filtered,  and  the  residue  pressed.  It  is  then 
to  be  evaporated  to  one-half  in  a  water-bath,  digested  with  its 
bulk  of  cold  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcoholic  liquid  evaporated 
in  a  water-bath.  The  sulphate  of  nicotina  is  now  dissolved  out  of 
the  residue  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  ren- 
dered alkaline  by  potash  and  then  shaken  in  a  tube  with  its  bulk 
of  ether ;  the  ethereal  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  series  of 
watch-glasses,  and  if  nicotina  be  present  the  alkaloid  will  be  left  in 
small  oily-looking  globules.  The  odor  may  not  be  perceptible  until 
the  resiaue  is  heated,  when  its  peculiar  acridity  will  be  brought 
oat.  A  few  drops  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  residue  in  each 
glass — it  will  be  found  to  be  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  difterent 
tests  may  then  be  applied.  It  was  by  this  process  that  I  discovered 
the  poison  in  the  body  of  the  gentleman  whose  case  is  above  re- 
lated. In  reference  to  the  rabbit  killed  by  a  single  drop  {supra\ 
nicotina  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents ;  there  was  a 
trace  found  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  the 
poison  was  clearly  detected  after  a  week  in  the  tongue  and  soft 
parts  of  the  throat  of  the  animal,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  nicotina 
m  the  liver,  heart  or  lungs, 

Levant  K"ut.    (Cocculus  Indicus.) 

Symptoms  and  effects. — This  is  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Ana- 
mirta  Cocculus  {fjevant  Nut)j  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  The 
berry  contains  from  one  to  two  per  Yig.  26. 

cent,  of  a  poisonous  principle  (P/cro-  a  '  t'  e 

toxine).  The  shell  or  husk  contains 
no  picrotoxine,  but  a  non-poisonous 
principle  called  menispermine.  The 
seeds,  in  powder  or  decoction,  give 

rise  to  nausea,  vomiting  and  griping  a  Berry  orCoccalMlndlcas,  natural  size. 

pains,  followed  by  stupor  and  intOX-  *  ^he  same  seen  m  section  with  one-half 
I        ,   '            ~^,               •'            ^   ^                -J-  of  the  semilanar  kernel. 

ICatlOn.        iliere   are,   so    tar   as.  i    am  c  The  kemel,  containing  picrotoxine. 

aware,  only  two  well-authenticated 

instances  of  this  substance  having  proved  fatal  to  man.  Several 
men  suftered  from  this  poison  in  1829,  near  Liverpool ;  each  had  a 
glass  of  rum  strongly  impregnated  with  cocculus  indicus.  One  died 
that  evening;  the  rest  recovered.  ("Traill's  Outlines,"  146.)  Of  the 
second  case,  the  following  details  have  been  published:  A  boy,  let. 
12,  was  persuaded  by  his  companions  to  swallow  two  scruples  of 
the  composition  used  for  poisoning  fish.  It  contained  cocculus 
indicus.  In  a  few  minutes  he  perceived  an  unpleasant  taste,  with 
burning  pain  in  the  gullet  and  stomach,  not  relieved  by  frequent 
vomiting — as  well  as  pain  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  spite  of  treatment,  a  violent  attack  of  gastro-enteritis 
su{ter%'ened,  and  there  was  much  febrile  excitement,  followed  by 
delirium  and  purging,  under  which  the  patient  sank  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  after  taking  the  poison.     On  inspection,  the  vessels  of 
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the  pia  mator  were  congested  with  dark-<*oh>red  liquid  blood.  There 
was  serous  effiision  in  tlie  ventricles  of  thebrahi,  and  the  right  lung 
was  congested,  In  the  abdomen  there  were  all  tlie  marks  of  f>eri- 
tonitis  in  an  advanced  stage.  The  stomaeh  was  discolored,  and  its 
coats  were  thinner  and  softer  than  natural,  (Canstatt,  "Jalires* 
bericlit/'  1844,  5,  298,)  Porter,  ale,  and  beer  owe  their  intoxicating 
properties  in  some  instances  to  a  decoction  or  extract  of  the^e  ber- 
ries. For  some  remarks  on  this  adulteration  of  beer  and  other 
liquids,  and  a  process  for  separating  the  poisonous  principle,  picro- 
toxine,  by  amylic  aleoliol,  see  '^Cliemical  News,"  March  12,  18ft4, 
p,  123.  Cocculu8  indicus  operates  readily  as  a  poison  on  animals, 
and  it  has  thus  been  frequently  used  for  the  malicious  destruction 
of  fish  and  game.  In  one  instance  referred  to  me,  there  was  ixuison 
to  believe  that  270  young  pheasants  had  been  poisoned  by  grain 
soaked  in  a  decoction  of  this  substance.  Darbcr^s  poisoned  wheat 
for  the  destruction  of  birds  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  cocculus 
i  nd  icns.     (Horsl  ey .) 

The  poisonous  principle  of  the  berry  of  cocculus  indicus,  called 
pierutoxinc^  has  a  remarkably  bitter  taste. 


Ordeal  or  Calabar  Bean  (Phtsdstioma  vekenosum). 

The  Calabar  bean  is  a  large  leguminous  seed  of  a  dark  color,  re- 
sembling a  garden  beau,  but  much  thicker  and  more  rounded  in  its 
form.  It  is  brought  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  tbere 
employed  by  the  natives  as  an  ordeal  bean  when  persons  are  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft.  The  common  belief  is  that  the  innocent 
vomit  and  are  safe,  while  the  guilty  retain  tbe  poison  and  die  from 
its  eflects.  So  strong  is  popular  confidence  in  this  test,  that  those 
who  are  su8]»ectcd  voluntarily  take  an  enmlBion  of  this  dreadful 
seed,  and,  as  Sir  R.  Christison  remarks,  many  an  innocent  person 
til  us  pays  tlie  penalty  of  his  rash  reliance  on  tliis  superstitious  cus- 
tom* As  it  is  a  firm  matter  of  faith  tliatif  a  man  dies  he  is  guilty, 
audi  a  custom  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ajipcal  to  reason. 

This  bean  owes  its  ]iroperties  to  tlie  presence  of  an  alkaloidal 
substance  called  J^ht/sostifpHia.  It  is  found  in  the  cotyledon,  and  the 
process  ado|>[ed  for  its  sejiaration  l>y  Jobst  and  llassc  is  described 
in  the  "  Chemical  Xews''  for  March  5,  18t34,  p.  109. 

A  drop  of  the  extract  applied  to  the  eye  of  an  animal  produces, 
in  from  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  remarkable  contrac- 
tion of  tbt;  yaipil.  This  has  been  observed  to  last  in  children  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  houi*s,  (Bonchaidat, '*  Ann.  de  Tbcrapeuti<pic,'* 
18t34,  p.  73.)  In  this  respect,  the  poison  is  eminently  distinguished 
frorii  atropia,  daturia,  and  hyoscyamia,  which  cause  excessive  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil.  Dn  Ilarlc^'  tbund  in  his  experiments  with  this 
substance,  that  it  causes  contraction  of  tbe  pupil  wlien  taken  inter- 
nally, as  well  as  when  api>lied  locally.  It  paralyzed  the  motor 
nerves,  and  left  the  intellect  and  muscular  irritalnlity  unimpaired. 
It  destroyed  life  l>y  paralyzing  tlie  resitirator}^  muscles,  and  although 
it  weakened  the  heart's  power,  it  neither  stopped  the  circulation 
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nor  arrested  the  heart's  action.  It  is  not,  according  to  him,  a  car- 
diac, but  a  respiratory  poison.  It  is  closely  allied  in  its  effects  to 
woorara  and  conia,  but  more  to  the  latter.  It  diifers  from  both  in 
its  tendency  to  produce  muscular  twitchings,  and  in  its  power  of 
causiiig  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Neither  woorara  nor  conia  has 
any  effect  on  the  iris.    ("  Lancet,"  1863, 1,  717.) 

Poisonous  Mushrooms  (Fungi). 

Symptoms  and  effects. — The  noxious  species  of  mushrooms  act 
eometimes  as  narcotics,  and  on  other  occasions  as  irritants.  It 
woald  appear  from  the  reports  of  several  cases,  that  when  the  nar- 
cotic symptoms  are  excited,  they  come  on  soon  after  the  meal  at 
which  the  mushrooms  have  been  eaten,  and  they  are  chiefly  mani- 
fested by  drowsiness,  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  debility. 
The  person  appears  as  if  intoxicated,  and  there  are  sometimes 
singular  illusions  of  sense.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  Spasms  and 
convulsions  have  been  occasionallv  witnessed  among  the  symptoms, 
chiefly  in  fatal  cases.  When  the  drowsiness  passes  oflT,  there  is  gene- 
rally nausea  and  vomiting ;  but  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging 
precede  the  stupor.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  occur  until  many 
hours  after  the  meal,  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  irrita- 
tion; indicated  by  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting 
and  pureeing.  In  a  recent  case  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms,  there 
was  sliglit  vomiting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  meal,  but 
no  violent  symptoms  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  hours.  Soveral 
oases,  in  which  the  symptoms  did  not  appear  for  fourteen  hours, 
are  reported  in  the  "  Medical  Gazette,"  (vol.  25,  p.  110).  In  some 
instances,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  not  commenced  until 
thirty  hours  after  the  meal ;  and  in  these,  narcotism  followed  the 
symptoms  of  irritation.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  variable 
effects  were  due  to  diftercnt  pro]:>ertie3  in  the  mushrooms;  but  the 
same  fungi  have  acted  on  members  of  the  same  family,  in  one  case 
like  irritants,  and  in  another  like  narcotics.  In  most  cases,  recovery 
takes  place,  esix>cially  if  there  is  early  vomiting.  In  the  instances 
which  have  proved  fatal,  there  has  been  greater  or  less  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  (See  "  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  46,  p.  307 ;  vol.  47,  p.  673 ;  and 
-  Journ.  de  Chimie  M^d."  1853,  p.  694.) 

In  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports  for  October,  1865,  p.  382, 1  have 
reeonleil  two  fatal  cases — a  mother  and  daughter,  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  Amanita  cHrina^  a  j-el low-colored  fungus,  gathered 
in  mistake  for  mushrooms.  The  woman  fried  the  fungi,  and  they 
were  eaten  for  supper.  Ko  symptoms  appeared  for  seven  hours. 
Tlie  child  when  seen  by  a  medical  man  was  feverish  and  thirsty, 
ami  the  pupils  were  strongly  dilated.  There  was  severe  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat.  The  child 
hecanie  convulsed  and  insensible,  and  died  forty-one  hours  after 
eatirjc^  tlie  fungi.  The  mother  and  another  child  suffered  from 
similar   8ynii»tom8;   the   mother  partially   recovered,  but  had  a 
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relapse,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day,     No  inRfjection  of  the  bodies 

was  made. 

Thene  fungi  can  only  bo  recognized  by  their  botanical  cbameteraj 
Portions  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  food,  or  in  the  contents  of^ 
the  stomaeh;  but  if  there  has  been  vomiting  and  purging,  it  is 
probabli?  that  the  whole  of  the  substance  will  be  expelled.     Fnngi| 
contain  but  little  solid  matter. 


Fig.  27. 


TTeNBANE,      (HYOSCYAMUS  NIGER,) 

St/mploms  and  appearances, — Tlie  seeds,  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
lltnt  are  poisonous.  When  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life, 
the  symptoms  are:  general  excitement,  fulness  of 
the  pulse,  Hushing  of  the  faee^  weiglit  in  the  head, 
giddiness,  loss  ot  iK>wer  and  tremulous  motion  of 
the  limbs,  somnolency,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,; 
double  vision,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  After  ii  time 
these  symptoms  pass  off,  leaving  the  patient  merely 
languid.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the  root  or 
leaves  has  l)cen  eaten  (an  accident  which  has  occurred 
from  tlic  i>lant  having  been  mistaken  for  other  vege- 
tables), more  serious  effects  are  manifested.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  symptoms  in  an  aggmvated  form, 
there  will  be  loss  or  incohereney  of  speech,  delirium, 
confusion  of  thought,  insensibility,  coma,  and 
sonjctimes,  a  state  resembling:  insanity ;  the  pupils 
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are  dilated  and  insensible  to  tight,  there  is  coIdhesa^| 


of  the  surface,  cold  perspiration,  loss  of  power  in  the 
legs,  alternating  with  tetanic  rigidity  and  convulsive  movements 
of  tlie  muscles,  the  |mlse  small,  tmpient,  and  irregular,  the  respir 
tion  deep  and  laborious.     (See  ''  Med.  Gaz.''  vol.  47,  p.  640.)     l)cea-, 
sionally  there  is  luiiisea  with  vomiting  and  purging.     Death  ma^ 
take  place  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  th 
symptoms.     The  special  effect  of  this  poisonous  plant  is  manifest 
in  its  tendency  to  produce  a  general  paralysis  of   the   nervous 
system. 

Analysis. — When  the  vegetal>lc  has  been  eaten,  it  can  be  identi- 
fied only  by  its  botanical  characters.  The  seeds  are  x^ry  small  and 
hard  ;  they  arc  furmwed  on  tlie  surface,  and  may  be  easily  con- 
founded with  those  of  belhi<lonna.  They  are  of  an  oblong,  oval  or 
pyriform  shape.  The  leaves  are  i>eculiar  in  shape  and  other  char 
acters,  by  whieli  they  may  be  easily  identified.  The  poisonous 
propei'ties  of  henbane  are  known  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
crystalliuealkaloidal  body,  which  is  called  IL/osq/amia.  It  is  very 
difficult  of  extraction.  The  crystals  have  a  silky  lustre;  they  are 
not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  are  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  its  saline  solutions  are  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid*  It  Itas  an  acrid  disagreeable  taste, 
resembling  thut  of  tobacco.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  eauseai 
dilatation  of  the  pupils 
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(SPINAL  POISONS.) 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

KTX  TOMICA. — STRYCHNIA. — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES. — CHEMICAL 
AND  MICROSCOPICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  NUX  VOMICA  AND  STRYCHNIA. — 
PROCESS  FOR  ORGANIC  MIXTURES, — BRUCIA. 

Nux  Vomica.    Strychnia. 

Ifux  Vomica  in  powder  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  easily  administered  in  a  poisonous  dose  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion. It  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  from  one 
to  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid  strychniay  associated  with  an- 
other alkaloid  named  brucia.  Strychnia  itself  has  a  very  bitter 
taste,  even  in  very  small  quantity ;  but  as  it  destroys  life  in  a  small 
dose,  and  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills  or  professedly  ad- 
ministered as  quinine  or  other  medicines,  it  oflfers  every  facility  for 
criminal  administration. 

Symptoms. — ^At  a  variable  interval  after  taking  either  nux  vomica 
or  Btrvchnia  in  a  poisonous  dose,  the  person  experiences  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  restlessness,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  impending 
suffocation.  There  is  a  shuddering  or  a  trembling  of  the  whole 
frame,  with  twitchings  and  jerkings  of  the  head  and  limbs.  Tetanic 
convulsions  then  commence  suddenly  with  great  violence,  and 
nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  simultaneously  affected.  The 
limbs  are  stretched  out  involuntarily,  the  hands  are  clenched  ;  the 
head  after  some  convulsive  jerkings  is  bent  backwards,  and  the 
whole  of  the  body  becomes  as  stiff  as  a  board.  As  the  convulsions 
increase  in  frequency  and  severity,  the  body  assumes  a  bow-like 
form  (opisthotonos),  being  arched  in  the  back  and  resting  on  the 
head  and  heels.  The  head  is  firmly  bent  backwards,  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet  are  incurvated  or  arched,  and  everted,  the  legs  some- 
times separated.  The  abdomen  is  hard  and  tense,  and  the  chest 
spasmodically  fixed,  so  that  respiration  appears  to  be  arrested.  The 
face  assumes  a  dusky,  livid  or  congested  appearance,  with  a  drawn, 
wild  or  anxious  aspect,  the  eyeballs  are  prominent  and  staring,  and 
the  lips  are  livid.  The  intellect  is  clear,  and  the  suflerings,  during 
this  violent  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  are  severe.  The 
j<itient  in  vain  seeks  for  relief  in  gasping  for  air  and  in  re<|uiring 
to  be  turned  over,  moved  or  held.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  are  the  first  to  be  affected  in  tetanus  from  disease,  are  gen- 
erally the  last  to  be  affected  by  this  poison.  The  jaw  is  not  always 
fixe<[  during  a  paroxysm.  The  patient  can  fiVjuently  speak  and 
swallow,  anil  great  thirst  has  been  observed  among  the  symptoms. 
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Iti  some  caBcs  of  poigoiiing  by  nux  voniiea,  the  jaw  has  b<*cu  fixed 
by  muscular  spasni ;  but,  unlike  the  l<x*k-jaw  of  disease,  this  has 
come  on  suddetily  in  full  nitensity  with  tetanic  spasms  in  other 
muscles,  and  there  have  been  intermissions  which  are  not  witnessed 
in  the  tetatuis  of  disease.  The  sudden  and  nnivei'sal  convulsion 
aftecting  the  vohnitary  muscles  has  sometimes  been  so  violent  tliat 
the  patient  has  been  jerked  off  the  bed.  After  an  interval  of  half 
a  minute  to  one  or  two  niiniites,  the  convulsions  siibi^ide,  there  is 
an  intermission,  the  patient  feels  exhausted^  and  is  sometimes 
bathed  in  perepi ration.  It  lias  been  noticed  in  some  of  these  cases 
that  the  pupils  during  the  paroxysm  are  dihttod,  while  in  the  inter- 
mission tliey  are  contracted.  The  pulse  during  tlie  spasms  is  so 
quick  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted.  81ight  causes,  such  as  an 
attempt  to  move,  a  suflden  noise^  or  gently  touching  the  patierit, 
wil!  frequent!}"  bring  on  a  recurrence  of  the  convulsions.  In  cases  ^ 
likely  to  prove  iatal,  tliey  rapidly  succeed  each  other  and  increase 
in  severity  and  iliiration  until  at  length  the  patient  dic^?  utterly  ex- 
hausted. Tht'  tetaiiic  eymptonis  produced  by  strychnia,  when  once 
clearly  established,  progress  rapidly  either  to  death  or  recovery. 
The  person  is  conscious,  and  the  mind  is  commonly  clear  to  the  last. 
He  has  a  strong  apprehension  of  death.  The  duration  of  the  case, 
when  the  symiitouis  liave  set  in,  is  reckoned  by  minutes,  while  in 
the  tetanus  of  disease,  when  fatal,  it  is  reckoned  by  hours,  days,  and 
even  weeks.  As  a  general  statement  oftlie  course  of  these  cases  of 
poisoning,  within  two  hom^  from  the  conmienceriient  of  the  symf*- 
toms  the  person  either  dies  or  recovers,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  paroxysms  and  the  strength  of  Jiis  constitution.  Death  some- 
times takes  place  in  a  paroxysm.  (See  ease  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"  Lancet,'*  June,  1861,  p.  572,)' 

The  fi'mc  at  irhick  the  .^i/mplof us  commence  appears  from  the  recorded 
cases  to  be  subject  to  great  variation.  In  poisoning  by  nux  vomica, 
tlie  symptoms  ai*e  generally  moi-e  slow  in  appearing  than  in  poison- 
ing l>y  strychnia.  Until  they  set  in  smhleidj^  the  patient  is  capable 
of  walking,  talking,  and  going  throngli  liisor  her  usual  occupations. 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  XL  l*ellariii,  a  man  swallowed  about 
<?00  grains  of  nux  vomica  and  no  symptoms  appeared  for  two  hours. 
He  died  s[>eedily  in  a  violent  convulsive  fit.  (^'  Ann,  d^IIyg,'*  1861, 
vol.  2,  p.  43L)  On  an  average  in  poisoning  by  strychnia,  the  symp- 
toms api>eHr  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  The  longest  interval 
recorded  %vas  in  the  following  ease:  A  boy,  let.  1:2,  swallowed  a 
pill  cofUaining  three  grains  of  strychnia.  No  symptoms  ai>neared 
for  ffure  hanr:^ ;  they  then  set  in,  iri  the  usual  way,  and  deatfi  took 
place  in  ten  minutes.  It,  was  clearly  proved  that  the  pills  takeu 
hud  betm  c(jmi»osed  of  three  grains  of  stryclmia  with  mucilage: 
they  ha<l  been  pre[*ared  eight  months  previously  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoniuc:  dogs ;  hence  thev  were  hard,  and  underwent  only  sh:>w 
solution  In  the  body.     (*^  Laucet,^^  1801 ,  2,  480.) 

The  form  in  which  the  poison  is  administered  or  applied  has  a 
considerable  inHnefice  on  the  time  at  wljich  the  symptoms  com- 
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mence.  Thus  when  strychnia  is  given  in  pills,  especially  if,  as  in 
the  above  case,  they  are  hard,  the  symptoms  are  much  longer  in 
appearing  than  when  the  poison  is  taken  in  solution. 

Appearances  after  death. — In  general  the  body  is  relaxed  at  the 
time  of  death,  and  stiffens  afterwards :  but  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  rigid  stiite  depend  on  various  conditions. 

Among  the  internal  appearances  which  have  been  met  with  in 
different  cases,  are  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of 
the  brain,  as  also  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  con- 
g^tion  of  the  lungs.  The  heart  is  contracted  and  empty  ;  but  its 
right  cavities  in  some  instances  have  been  distended  with  liquid 
Wood.  The  blood  has  been  found  black  and  liquid  throughout  the 
body.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  has  occasionally  pre- 
sented slight  patches  of  ecchymosis  or  congestion,  probably  depend- 
'  iDg  on  extraneous  causes, — such  as  the  process  of  digestion,  the 
presence  of  food,  or  of  alcoholic  liquids.  In  most  instances,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  quite  healthy,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  this  poison  either  to  inflame  or  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane.  Of  the  appearances  observed  in  poisoning  by  strychnia, 
there  are  none  which  can  be  considered  strictly  characteristic. 
Congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  is 
prol^bly  the  most  common. 

Tlie  sixteenth  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  killed  a  child  between 
two  and  three  years  of  age  in  four  hours.  The  smallest  fatal  dose 
ID  an  adult  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Way^ncr.  Half  a  grain  of  the 
sulphate  of  strychnia  here  destroyed  life.  ("  On  Poisoning  by 
Strj'chnia,"  pp.  138, 139.)  So  powerful  are  the  effects  of  this  drug 
in  certain  cases,  that  ordinary  medicinal  doses  can  scarcely  be  borne. 
Symptoms  of  its  poisonous  action  have  fi-equently  been  unexpectedly 
produced. 

With  respect  to  mix  vomica^  three  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
have  destroyed  life.  The  smallest  fotal  dose  of  nux  vomica  in  pow- 
der was  in  a  case  reported  by  Hoffmann,  and  quoted  by  Cbristison 
(p.  901),  also  by  Traill  ("  Outlines,"  p.  137).  Tftirt)/  grains  of  the 
powder,  given  in  two  doses  of  fifteen  grains  each,  proved  fatal.  The 
poison  was  given  by  mistake  for  bark  to  a  jxitient  laboring  under 
4uartan  fever.  This  is  about  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  one  full- 
sized  seed,  and  to  only  one-third  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  in  two 
doses. 

In  fatal  cases,  death  generally  takes  place  within  two  hours  after 
the  taking  of  strychnia.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  re- 
conlcd  is  that  of  Dr.  Warner.  The  symptoms  commenced  in  five 
minutes  and  he  was  dead  in  twentg  minutes.  In  the  case  of  J.  V. 
CrH»k,  the  symptoms  commenced  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  ho 
«lie<l  in  ticenty  minutes.  In  poisonintj  by  nux  vomica^  death  may 
ocvur  within  two  hours;  but  l)r.  Cbristison  mentions  a  case  in 
which  a  man  died  in  Jifteen  minutes  after  taking  a  dose.  This  is 
J»mhablv  the  sliortest  i»eriod  known. 

Vtnnin  and  insect  killers. — Although  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
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Fig.  28. 


Btryebnia  at  a  tlruggist'sshop,  it  is  extensively  sold  to  the  public  bj 
grocers,  oilmen,  m\d  others,  under  the  name  of  Vermin  Killers 
tbreei)enny  and  sixixnmy  packets*  Bullers  Vermin  KUle?'  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  flour,  soot,  and  strychnia.  I  have  found  the  six- 
jienny  packet  to  weigh  about  a  drachm,  and  to  contain  from  two 
to  three  grains  of  strychnia,  As  the  jK^ison  is  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  is  probably  manufactured  on  a 
large  sc^le,  the  proportion  of  stryclmia  is  liable  to  variation.  The 
threepenny  packet  contains  about  half  the  quantity  of  strychnia,  j 
but  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  adult.  In  place  ^ 
of  soot,  Prusiiian  blue  is  sometimes  used  as  a  coloring  substance. 
Battle's  Venniii  Killer  is  a  powder  similar  to  tbat  of  Butler,  con- 
taining a  fatal  projxirtion  of  stryclmia,  as  it  is  sold  in  packets. 
These  powders  are  a  fertile  Bource  of  poisoning  either  through  acci- 
dent or  design ;  they  are  oi>enly  sold  by  ignomnt  people  to  others 
still  more  ignorant. 

Chemical  (iHalf/sis, — Ntix  voynicft  is  well  known  as  a  flat  round 
kernel,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  with  ra<liating  silken  fibres,, 

slightly  raised  in  the  centre.     It  is  of  a 
light  brow*n  color,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
silky  down,   (See  Fig.  28,)  It  is  very  hard, 
brittle,  tough,  and  difficult  to  pulverize. 
The  powder  is  of  a  gray  l>rown  color,  like 
that  of  Ii(|uorice ;  it  is  sometimes  met  with      ' 
in  a  coai'scly  rasped  state;  it  has  an  in-fl 
tensely  bitter  taste;   it  vields   to   water  ^ 
and  alcohol,  str^^chnia,  brucia,  igasuric, 
or  strychnic  acid,  and  some  common  vege-| 
table  principles.    Heated  on  platinum  foil 
it   burns   with    a  yellow    smoky    flam* 
Nitric  acid  turns  It  of  a  dark  orange-re< 
color,  which  is  destroyed  by  chloride  o: 
tin.     These  proportions  are  sufficient  t 
distinguish  it  from  various  medicinal  powders  which  it  resemldes, 
The  aqueous  Irtfvsion  or  ileroetion  is  decfily  reddened  b}-  nitric  aci<l> 
and  is  freely  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls,     rersulphate  of  iron 
gives  with  it  an  olive-green  tint. 

Strychnia, — The  alkaloid  may  be  readily  obtained  crystallized*: 
from  an  alcoholic  solution.  The  crystal  is  very  small,  and  its  form  is 
subject  to  great  variatiou,  according  to  tbe  strength  of  the  solution, 
rapidity  or  slowness  of  evaporation,  the  presence  of  foreign  matters, 
etc.  It  is  commonly  seen  in  oetahedra,  sometimes  lengthened  into 
prisms  of  a  peculiaj'  shape,  bevelled  at  the  ends,  and  crossing  each 
Other  at  angles  of  GO^*  (See  Fig.  29.)  Tbei-e  areas  many  as'six  or 
eight  varieties  of  crystals,  so  that  too  much  importance  must  not  be 
attached  to  tliis  branch  of  the  analysis.  As  strychnia  is  procured 
from  tbe  solutions  of  its  salts  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  it  is 
usually  deposited  in  long  slender  prisms.  (Fig.  30.) 
1.  Strychnia  is  white,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  even  when 
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it  forms  only  ^lyi^ijth  part  of  a  solution.  2.  When  heated  on 
platinum,  it  melts  and  burtis  like  a  resin,  with  a  black  smoky 
flame;  in  a  close  tube  it  yields  ammonia.  3.  It  is  not  perceptibly 
disBolved  by  cold  water ;  it  requires  7000  parts  for  its  solution. 
4  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  con- 
centrated solutions  by  potash,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  5.  Strong 
nitric  acid  imparts  to  it,  if  not  perfectly  pure,  a  reddish  color. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  80. 


Variou  fonni  of  Crystals  of  Strjchnia,  m 
Atj  were  obtained  from  an  alcohol  solution. 
Msfmificd  2S4  diameters. 


*     Crystals  of  Strychnia  obtainod  bj  adding  am* 
monia  to  the  sulphate.    Magnified  12i  diameters. 


owing  to  the  presence  of  brucia.  6.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  no 
apparent  change  in  it ;  but  when  to  the  mixture,  a  small  crystal  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  a  small 
quantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  of  ^leroxide  of  lead  is 
added,  a  series  of  beautiful  blue,  purple  and  violet  colors  appear, 
which  pass  rapidly  to  a  light  flesh-red  tint.  Among  these  sub- 
stances black  oxide  of  manganese  will  be  found  preferable. 

Mr.  Horsley  has  suggested  that  a  solution  of  strychnia  should 
be  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  then  precipitated  by  chromate  of 
potash ;  the  crj'stals  may  be  examined  microscopically ;  they  are 
generally  seen  in  tufts  of  radiated  prisms  of  a  yellow  color.  On 
being  touched  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  color  reactions  of 
stnxhnia  are  at  once  brought  out.  Picric  or  carbazotic  acid, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Guy,  is  even  a  more  delicate  precipitant  of  a 
.solution  of  strychnia.  It  gives  small  tufts  or  groups  of  stellated 
cnstals. 

Strychina  has  been  fatally  mistaken  for  santonine  ("  Lancet," 
1870,  1,  598),  salicine,  and  jalapine,  and  has  caused  death  on 
?everal  occasions.  Jalapine  does  not  crystallize,  and  the  crystalline 
forms  of  santonine  and  salicine  are  very  different  from  those  of 
strvchnia. 

■jlrhese  two  vegetable  principles  differ  from  strychnia  in  their 
proprties.  When  heated  in  close  tubes,  they  give  oft*  acid  va[>or8. 
Salicine  is  soluble  in  water.  Santonine  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but 
is  dissolvecl  by  alcohol.  Tannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury  do  not  precipitate  the  solutions,  while  they  readily 
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precipitate  tLose  of  etrjclmia.      Nitric  acid  lias   no   effect  njion 
either,  while  snlphnric  aeiil,  which  does  not  change  santonine,  gives  ^ 
a  jiink  red  color  tc^  Balielne. 

In  Organic  niixturc^'  a  niodiiicatlon  of  the  process  originally  sug- 
gested by  Staa  is  employed  for  the  separation  of  this  poison.     Tlioj 

jirineij^le  of  its  operation  consists  in  dis- 
Fig,  3L  golving  tiie  strychnia  by  a  gentle  heat^ 

out  of  the  tissue  or  organ  finely  cut  up, 
by  means  of  rectified  spirit  mixed  with  | 
a  small  quantity  of  acetic  aeid.  The  - 
liquid  is  strained,  and  the  residue  well^l 
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pressed  and  washed  with  alcohol  ;  thei 
acid  eolation  of  strychnia  thus  obtained 
is  concentrated   in   a  water-bath.      The 
concentrated    lirpior   is   neutralized    by 
potasli,  and  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  is 
added,     Tlie    alkalized    liquid    is   then 
shaken  in  a  long  stoppered  tube,  wit 
twice  its  volume  of  ether,  or  a  mixtur 
consisting  of  two  parts  of  ether  and  on 
of  chloroform.    These  liquids  dissolve  the  strychnia  set  free  by  the 
alkali.     The  ethereal  solution  is  separated  from  the  watery  liquid 
by  a  {pipette,  and  submitted  to  siiontaneous  evaporation,  when,  if 
strychnin  is  present,  tlie  alkaloid  will  be  obtained,  l>ut  generally      j 
associated  with  oily  and  other  organic  matters,  wliich   interferes^ 
witli  the  productions  of  crystals.     The  iraiiure  remdue  left  by  the^^ 
ether  is  lieated  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sul-      i 
ph uric  acid;  this  destroys   the  organic  matten     Water  is  added, 
and  the  acid  liquid  is  filtered  through  paper,  neutralized  by  ix>taeh, 
and  again  treated  w^ith  ether,  when  strychnia  will   he  obtained  in 
small  and  slender  prisms.    The  crystals,  at^er  an  examination  liy  the 
microscope  (see  Fig.  30,  p.  237),  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  color-reactions  of  strychnia,  if  the 
alkaloid  is  present,  Avill  appear.    Mr*  Bloxam  has  recommended  the 
use  of  lienzole  in  place  of  ether.     Strychnia  is  freely  soluble  iu 
benzole,  and  this  liquid  will  remove  the  alkaloid  from  water,  when 
jireeipitated  bj^  an  alkali.     The  crystals  of  strychnia  dejxjsited 
from  tlic  benzolie  solution  are  isolated,  and  in  the  form  of  trun- 
cated octahedra.     AVhen   the  residue  from  benzole  is  treated  witi 
snli>huric  acid,  it  acquires  a  pinkish  tinge.     The  coh>r  tests  for" 
St ry ell nia  added  to  the  mixture  act  but  slowly,  and  the  only  one 
which  acts  satisiaetorily  is   the  peroxide  of  manganese,     It   pro- 
duces an  intense  blue,  which  is  a  long  time  in  jiassing  to  the  purple^^ 
and  red  shades.    Benzole  ajqiears  to  be  a  better  solvent  of  strychnial^B 
than  ether,  ^^ 

Pei-Bons  may  die  from  strychnia,  and  no  trace  of  the  jioison  be 
found  iu  tlie  body.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  which 
was  the  snlyect  of  a  trial  for  murder  at  Terry  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  April 
term  of  1861^  Dr.  Reese,  of  Philadelphia,  made  sejMirate  analyse 
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of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  contents  of  the  intestines, 
as  well  as  of  the  tissues,  and  each  one  of  these  was  repeated  to 
avoid  all  possible  error.  Yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  strychnia  by  the  bitter  taste  of  tlie  final  extract,  or  by  the  color 
tests.  The  witness,  by  a  comparative  exi^eriment,  satisfied  himself 
that  he  could  detect  the  half-millionth  of  a  grain  ("  Amer.  Journ. 
Med.  Sci-*'  Oct,  1861),  but  in  this  power  of  detecting  so  small  a 
qaantitv  of  strychnia  in  a  pure  state  he  had  already  been  antici- 

Kted  by  Mr.  W.  Copney  ("  Pharm.  Journ."  July,  1856,  p.  24).  In 
r.  Reese's  case,  the  quantity  taken  was  unknown,  the  woman 
lived  five  or  six  hours,  and  the  body  was  not  examined  until  six 
weeks  after  death.  A  small  but  fatal  dose,  and  the  duration  of  the 
case  will  sufliciently  account  for  the  negative  results,  without 
reporting  to  any  other  hypothesis.  In  the  case  of  3Irs.  Salter^  who 
died  from  a  dose  of  strychnia  in  September,  1869,  death  probably 
took  place  within  two  or  three  hours,  but  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion made  of  the  stomach  and  liver  by  Mr.  Ilorsley  of  Cheltenham, 
Itfd  to  a  negative  result.  Strychnia,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  medi- 
cal witnesses,  was  tlxe  cause  of  death,  but  no  trace  of  strychnia  could 
be  detected  in  the  bod^'  by  one  well  qualified  to  detect  it.  There 
was  some  reason  to  think  that  the  poison  had  been  taken  in  solu- 
tion, but  even  under  these  circumstances  it  must  have  been  nipidly 
absorbed,  diffused,  and  eliminated.  Strychnia  has  been  detected  in 
the  liver  and  other  viscera  of  the  body,  even  after  putrefaction  had 
set  in.     It  has  also  l>een  found  in  the  blood. 

[See  paper  by  the  Editor,  "On  the  Influence  of  Morphia  in 
Disguising  the  Color-test  of  Strychnia  f  also  "  On  the  Coniparative 
Bitterness  of  Strychnia,"  and  "  On  the  Physiological  or  Frog-test 
for  Strychnia,"  in  the  "  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.  1861.— R.] 

[Strychnia  is  largely  consumed  by  the  hunters  and  farmers  in  the 
United  States  as  a  ]»oison  for  dogs,  wolves,  and  other  carnivorous 
animals  ;  and  cases  of  unintentional  and  accidental  poisoning  with 
it  are  more  common  in  this  country  than  formerly.  "  Proc.  of  the 
Am.  Pharmac.  Assoc."  1853,  p.  11.— II.] 

Braria. — Bruciaisan  alkaloid  generally  associated  with  strychnia 
in  the  seeds  of  nux  vomica,  but  it  is  more  abundantly  contained  in 
the  liark  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  so  ix)werful  a  ix)ison  as  strychnia, 
but  the  symptoms  which  it  produces  are  similar.  It  is  considered 
to  have  about  one-sixth  of  the  strength  of  strychnia.  It  is  not 
atfected  by  the  color-tests  employed  for  the  detection  of  strychnia, 
and  it  acquires  an  intense  red  color  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
[This  is  changed  to  violet  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  tin. — R.] 
it  isi  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  strychnia,  and  has  a  bitter 
taste,  lis  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  by  spontaneous 
evajoration  it  yields  grou|)s  of  slender  prismatic  crystals  arranged 
in  a  fan-like  shajKJ.  Unlike  strychnia,  it  cannot  be  crystallized 
from  a  solution  \\\  benzole,  and  only  imperfectly  from  a  solution 
in  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids  produce  in  it  no  change, 
either  in   the  cold  or  when  heated.     Sulphuric  acid  gives  to  it  a 
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piok  red  color  without  carbonizing  it*     The  snlnlmte  of  brucm 
crjstallizes  in  well-dctincd  prisms  Irunoated  at  tlie  ends.     Tliey 

aie  larger  aiul  longer  than  the  prisms  of 
etryehnia.  (See  Fig.  32.)  From  a  case 
of  poisoning  with  this  alkah>id  which  has 
occurred  to  Dr.  Edwards  of  Liverpool,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  caution  to  medical 
men  respecting  the  possible  criminal  use 
of  brucia.  The  symptoms  which  it  causes 
6o  closely  resemble  those  of  fjoisoniug  with 
strychnia  that  in  the  event  of  death  t" 
latter  poison  only  may  be  sought  for  a 
not  found.  The  tetanic  symptoms  are 
more  slowly  produced,  and  the  fKjisou  is 
not  so  rapidly  tata!  as  strychnia,  but  these 
conditions  may  be  altered  by  the  large 
quantity  given.  When  in  any  susjKicted 
case,  the  color-tests  for  stryclinia  fail  to  show  the  presence  of  this 
alkaloid,  nitric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  crystalline  residue  ob- 
tained, as  in  the  process  for  strychnia,  by  the  use  of  ether,  or  chlo- 
roformic  ether.  The  intense  reddening  produced  by  this  test,  with 
the  other  charactei-s  above  mentiouud,  Avill  indicate  the  presence  of 
brucia,  ~ 
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cotflum   maculatum    (hemlock.)  —  conia*  -™  (enaxthe   crocata. 
ibthusa  cynap1um,~ac0nite,  ob  monkshood. — acukitina. 

Common,  or  Spotted  Hemlock.    (Conium  macl'latum.) 

Symptoms  and  appearaiiees,— The  eflects  produced  hy  hemlock 
have  not  been  uniform  ;  in  Bome  instances  theiNB  have  oeeii  stuptor 
coma,  and  slight  convulsions:  while  in  other  cases,  the  action 
the  poison  has  been  cliiefly  manifested  on  the  spinal  marrow— /.i 
it  has  produced  paralysis  of  the  muscular  system.  A  man  ate  i 
large  quantity  of  hemlock-fJant,  by  mistake  for  paiisley*  In  from^ 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities; hot  he  apparently  suftei-ed  no  pain.  In  walking,  he 
staggered  as  if  he  was  drunk;  at  length  Iiis  limbs  refused  to  sujw 
jx)rt  him,  and  lie  fell.  On  being  raised,  his  legs  dragged  after  him, 
and  %vhen  his  {irnjs  were  lifted,  they  fell  like  inert  masses,  and 
remained  immovable.  There  was  perfect  i>amlysis  of  the  upi>er  and 
lower  extremities  within  two  hours  after  he  liad  taken  the  poison. 
Thei'C  was  loss  of  power  of  swallowing,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of 
sensation,  but  no  convulsions,  only  alight  occasional  motions  of  the 
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left  lee;  the  pupils  were  fixed.  Three  Lours  after  eating  the  hem- 
lock, the  respiratory  movements  had  ceased.  Death  took  place  in 
three  hours  and  a  quarter;  it  was  evidently  caused  by  gradual 
asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  the  iu- 
teUect  was  perfectly  clear  until  shortly  before  death.  On  inspection  j 
there  was  slight  serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
The  suhstance  of  the  brain  was  soft ;  on  section,  there  were  numerous 
bloody  points,  but  the  organ  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  lungs 
were  gorged  with  dark  fluid  blood ;  the  heart  was  soft  and  flabby. 
The  stomach  contained  a  green-colored  pulpy  mass  resembling 
parsley.  The  mucous  coat  was  much  congested,  especially  at  its 
greater  end.  Here  there  were  numerous  extravasations  of  dark 
blood  below  the  membrane,  over  a  space  of  about  the  size  of  the 
hand.  The  intestines  were  healthy,  here  and  there  presenting 
patches  of  congestion  in  the  mucous  coat.  The  blood  throughout 
the  body  was  fluid,  and  of  a  dark  color. 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  {Beg.  v. 
Bouryery  Ipswich  Summer  Assizes,  1848),  the  child  died  in  one  hour 
after  swallowing  part  of  a  teacupful  of  a  decoction  of  hemlock, 
alleged  to  have  ^n  administered  by  the  mother.  The  child  sipped 
the  decoction,  until  it  lost  the  power  of  holding  the  cup  ;  it  became 
insensible  and  paralyzed,  and  died  in  the  chair  in  a  sitting  posture. 
There  were  no  morbid  appearances,  and  no  hemlock  leaves  were 
found  in  the  body,  these  having  subsided  in  the  cup,  and  being  left 
in  the  dregs.  The  child  had  been  poisoned  by  the  upper  stratum 
of  clear  liquid.  The  mother  was  acquitted 
for  want  of  proof,  the  death  of  the  child  Fig.  83. 

having  taken  ]>lace  in  secrecy. 

Hemlock  is  known  from  most  other  plants 
which  resemble  it  by  its  large  round  smooth 
stem,  with  dark  purple  6ix)ts,  The  leaves  are 
of  a  dark  green  color,  and  smooth  and  shining. 
Every  ix)rtion  of  the  plant  has  a  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  smell  when  bruised,  resembling 
cat's  urine,  or,  according  to  some,  the  odor  of 
mice.  It  is  strongly  brought  out  when  the 
:*tem,  leaves,  or  se^s  are  rubbed  with  a  solu-  "j/ 

tion  of  caustic  pota&h.     An  illustration  of  the  ^J^  ^ 

»C€ds  of  hemloCK,  is  annexed  (Fig.  33).      They      a  8e«d  of  Hemlock,  naincal 

are  peculiar  in  their  form,  and  are  easily  dis-    ^  ^^*«   ^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

tinguished  from  the  seeds  of  other  umbelli-      dume""*'  "**" 

ferous  plants.      A  person   may  be  jx)isoned    <•  Group  of  seeds. 

by  a  decoction  of  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  no 

leave:!  lie  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  (case  of  Bowyer^  supra). 

In  this  case  the  stomach  had  been  emptied,  and  the  contents  lost, 

before  it  was  sent  to  me !    No  trace  of  conia  was  found. 

The.poisonous  alkaloid  of  hemlock  is  known  under  the  names  of 

't^ni'a,  coHeiHy  conicine  and  conicina.      It   resembles  nicotina  and 

ammonia  in   its  liquidity,  volatile  reaction,  and  in  some  of  its 

chemical  properties.     It  is  a  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  of  a  pale 
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frellow  color,  powerfully  alkaline,  and  ligis,  when  its  vapor  is  dil- 
uted, a  smelt  resembling  that  of  mice,  and  an  acrid  bitter  ta^tta 
It  gives  a  volatile  greaey  stain  to  paper,  and  burns  with  a  yello™ 
flame  iirjd  tliiek  emoko.     1.  It  h  not  colored  or  afl'eeted  hy  nitri« 
sulphuric,  or  hydrocldorie  acid  ;  the  last-mentioned  acid  produc«i 
with  it,  den^e  white  fumcR  of  hydroclilorate  of  conia,  and  on  heat- 
ing the  mixture,  this  salt  renuiins  in  prismatic  crystals.     [Prof. 
Wormley  states  (**Micro-chenaBtry  of  Poisone,'-  p*  449),  that  when 
etrong  fiulphiirie  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  pure  eonine,  the 
mixture  assumes  a  pale  red  color,  wliich  increases  in  intensity,  and 
after  a  time  becomes  nearly  blood-red.     The  action  of  nitric  and 
sulfihuric  acida  is  nearly  similar,  especially  that  of  the  former, — R.J 
2.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  water,  but  floats  on  it  in  oily  globules. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  this  last-mentioned  liquid 
removes  it  from  its  aqueous  solution,  and  leaves  it  in  oily  globules 
on  evaporation.     In  rei'erence  to  its  |»resence  in  ovfjanic  7nixtur('S, 
it  may  be  detected  by  its  peculiar  odor,  or  by  distilling  the  liquitl 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  and  examining  the  diBtillate. 

The  ix^aetious  produced  by  tests  on  small  quantities  should  be 
distrusted  J  unless  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  poison 
on  the  body  from  the  aymptoms.  As  in  reference  to  strychnia, 
vemtria  and  other  alkaloids,  an  incautious  operator  may  readily 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  found  ^^  traces,'*  and  ascrilJB 
death  to  the  poison.  The  following  case  occurred  in  Germany  a 
few  years  since.  A  man  died  very  suddenly,  L  e,  in  two  hours  and 
a  half  after  going  to  l)cd,  and  it  was  alleged  that  his  wife  had 
poisoned  him.  Ibe  j>eraons  conitnissioned  to  make  the  analysis 
def»osed  that  they  had  found  traces  of  conia  in  the  stomach,  in- 
testines and  kidneys,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  had  died  from  the  eflects  of  bendock,  which  implicated  his 
wife  in  a  charge  of  murder.  Some  doubt  appears  to  have  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  and  the  matter  was  then 
referred  to  Mitscherlich  and  Casper,  of  Berlin,  and  tliey  found  that 
the  eliemical  processes  pursued  failed  to  detect  conia  in  the  body — 
that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  deceased  had  taken  hem- 
lock or  conia  in  any  form,  and  that  the  state  of  the  windpipe  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  the  sudden  death  of  deceased.  lie  had 
eaten  and  drunk  freely,  had  vomited  after  goin^  to  bed  ;  a  |K)rtion 
of  the  food  had  entered  the  trachea  and  had  suffocated  him!  (See 
Casijer's  ''  Vierteljahrschrift,"  1859,  p.  194.) 

WaTEK-IIeMLOCK.      (CiCtJTA  ViROSA.) 

Sj/mpto7ns  and  appmrmiees. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  I 
of  this  plant  are  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  headache,  and 
culty  of  breathing.  There  is  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
vomiting,  and  tliese  eyniptoms  are  accompanied  by  he^it  and  dr^'* 
ness  of  the  throaL  Convulsions  liuve  been  ol)served  to  precede 
death.  In  the  case  of  three  children  in  convulsions  from  thU 
poison,  Metzdortf  found  an  injected  state  of  the  raucous  membrane 
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of  the  stomach,  with  redness  of  the  air-pasaages,  as  well  as  of  the 
ctrdia,  and  pylorus ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the  sinuses  were 
filled  with  dark  liquid  blood.    (Wibmer,  "  Cicuta,"  119.) 

Hemlock  Water-Dropwort.    (CEnanthe  Crocata.) 

This  umbelliferous  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams 
and  ditches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  order,  and  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  viruleut  of  English  vegetable 
poisona 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — In  April,  1857,  two  cases  of  poison- 
be  with  this  plant  occurred  at  West  Boldon,  in  Durham.  Two 
laborers  ate  some  of  the  roots  of  the  oenanthe.  They  were  found 
soon  afterwards  lying  insensible  and  speechless,  their  faces  livid, 
tongues  swollen  and  protruded,  and  there  were  convulsive  move- 
ments of  their  teeth,  frothy  mucus  with  blood  about  their  mouths, 
eyes  full  and  projecting,  pupils  dilated,  breathing  stertorous  and 
labored,  with  occasional  general  convulsions.  They  both  died  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  first  discov- 
ered. On  inspection^  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  bleeding 
from  the  ears ;  the  abdomen  was  lived  and  swollen.  The  stomach 
contained  a  gruelly  liquid  with  some  of  the  partly  digested  roots ; 
on  removing  this  liquid,  the  membrane  was  found  congested  and 
loftened.  The  lungs  were  engorged  with  dark  liquid  Wood,  and 
the  blood  contained  in  the  heart  was  in  a  similar  state.  Mr.  Boyle, 
to  whom  these  cases  occurred,  forwarded  to  me  a  portion  of  the 
roots,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  roots  of  the 
(BDanthe  crocata.  (For  other  cases  see  "Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  34, 
Pl288.) 

It  is  not  often  that  attempts  are  made  to  destroy  others  by  the 
administration  of  these  vegetable  poisons;  but  a  case  occurred  in 
France  in  which  a  woman  attempted  to  poison  her  husband  by 
mixing  slices  of  the  root  of  this  plant  with  his  soup.  His  suspi- 
cions were  excited  by  the  acrid  taste  of  the  soup.  The  woman  was 
tried  for  the  crime,  and  M.  Toulmouche  deposed  at  the  trial,  that 
the  plant  from  which  the  root  had  been  taken,  was  the  oenanthe 
crocata — ^that  it  was  a  powerful  poison,  and  might  cause  death  in 
two  or  three  hours.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to 
ten  years  at  the  galleys.  ("Qaz.  Mdd.,"  Jan.  8,  1846,  18;  also 
"  Journ.  de  Chim.  Mdd.,"  1845,  533.) 

The  oenanthe  crocata  can  be  identified  only  by  its  botanical  char- 
acters. The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  a  reddish  colored 
border.  They  have  no  unpleasant  odor  when  rubbed.  The  seeds, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  annexed  (Fig.  34),  are  peculiar.  The 
plant  bears  a  ccrcater  resemblance  to  celery  than  most  of  the  other 
mnbelli ferae,  ^ts  stem  is  channelled,  round,  smooth,  and  branched, 
of  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  root  consists  of  a  series  of  oblong  tubercles,  with  long 
ileoder  fibres.     It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  and  not  unpleasant 
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to  tbe  ta&te,     Ifc  15  the  most  aotive  part  of  the  plant.     The  leaves 
yield  much  taiiuic  acid  to  wator,  Init  the  decoction  appears  to  con- 
Fig,  34. 


inAgulded.    (I  ODe-ku,Lf  u&iurjil  nlze.     f  Gruup  of  tead*. 

tain  110  alkaloidal  base,  since  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  raer 
cury  produces  no  precipitate  in  it.  Tlie  roots  and  Btems  of  th' 
plant  are  more  frequently  eaten  tlian  the  leaves  or  seeds. 


FooL*s  Parsley,    (-^thusa  Cynapitjm.) 


I 


Fooi/fi  Parsley^  or  Lesser  Hemlock,  is  very  common  in  gai^iens 
and  hedgerows.  The  leaves  so  closely  resemble  those  of  parsley 
that  they  have  often  been  gathered  for  tbem  by  mistake. 

Sj/mptoms  and  a ppra ranees.— In  May,  1845, a  girl  aged  five  years, 
in  good  healtb;  ate  the  bulbs  of  the  a^thusa  hy  mistake  for  young 
turnips.  8he  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  fol- 
lowed l>y  sickness,  but  no  vomiting.  She  complained  of  feeling 
very  ill.  On  trying  to  eat,  she  could  not  swallow.  She  was  inca- 
pable of  answering  questions,  and  her  countenance  bore  a  wild  ex- 
pression. The  lower  jaw  became  fixed,  so  as  to  prevent  anytbing 
being  introduced  into  the  mouth.  She  tbon  became  nisenaible,  and 
died  in  an  hour  from  the  commeiieement  of  the  symjptoms ;  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  there  were  no  convul- 
Fig.  35,  fiionB.    A  second  child,  aged   three  years, 

shortly  after  eating    tlie  same  eubstanee, 
was   attacked  with    pain    in  the  stomach, 
sickness,  vomiting  and  profuse  perspiration. 
8he  soon  recovered,  with  the  exception  of 
suffering  severe  griping  pains  without  purg- 
ing, but  tbese  disapijeared  on  tbe  tallowing 
day.     A  third  child,  of  the  same  age,  suf- 
fered from  simihxr  symptoms*     Recovery  io^^ 
the  two  last  cases  was  probably  due  to'tb^H 
plant  having  been  eaten  on  a  full  stomacb,^ 
^  and  to  the  efiect  of  early  and  copious  vomit- 

ing.  (/'Med.  Times,'-  Aug.  23, 1845,  p.  408.) 
This  plant  is  known  from  garden  piarsle; 
by  the   smell  of  itB  leaves  when   rubbei' 
which  is  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and    very 
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different  from  that  possessed  by  the  leaves  of  parsley.  The  leaves 
of  Fool's  Parsley  are  finer,  more  acute,  and  of  a  darker  green  color. 
The  seeds  are  also  peculiar.  They  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
illostration.  (Fig.  35.)  Its  flower  stem,  which  is  striated,  or  slightly 
grooved,  is  easily  known  from  all  other  umbelliferous  plants  by  the 
beard,  or  three  long  pendulous  leaves  of  the  involucrum  under  the 
flower.  The  flowers  are  white,  those  of  the  garden  parsley  of  a  pale 
yellow  color.  Tlie  poisonous  properties  ot  the  plant  are  believed 
to  be  due  to  an  alkaloid,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Monkshood.    (Aconitum  Napellus.) 

This  well-known  garden  plant  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
called  Wolfsbane^  and  in  Ireland  Blue-rocket  The  roots,  seeds  and 
leaves  are  highly  poisonous,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid 
aconitina  ;  the  root  is  especially  noxious,  and  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off,  it  appears  to  possess  its  greatest  virulence.  These  parts 
of  the  plant,  when  masticated,  produce  a  peculiarly  cool  numbing 
seDsation,  afiecting  the  lips,  tongue  and  interior  of  the  mouth  gen- 
erally. At  first,  the  root  appears  to  be  tasteless,  as  the  eftects  are 
only  manifested  after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  From  tast- 
ing only  a  small  portion  of  the  dried  root,  I  found  that  this  disa- 
r«ble  sensation  remained  on  the  tongue  and  lips  for  four  hours, 
larger  quantity,  the  taste  has  been  described  as  burning,  and 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  followed  by  a  hot  acrid  sensation  in  the 
throat. 

Syrnptoyns  and  appearances. — In  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken,  the  patient  complains  of  numbness 
ind  tingling  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  are  parched ;  there  is 
^ddiness,  with  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  limbs,  a  loss  of  power 
in  the  legs,  sometimes  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  followed  by  vomiting^  and  purging.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  is  completely  paralyzed  but  retains  his  consciousness;  in 
others,  the  giddiness  is  followed  by  dimness  of  sight,  delirium  and 
other  cerebral  symptoms,  but  not  amounting  to  the  complete  coma 
nrodaced  by  the  cerebral  or  narcotic  poisons.  The  pupils  are  di- 
lated, the  pulse  sinks,  the  skin  is  cold  and  livid,  and  the  breathing 
is  difficult.  Convulsions  are  not  commonly  observed  in  man,  or 
they  are  indicated  by  general  tremors  or  twitch ings  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.  The  poison  produces  convulsions  in  animals.  Poison- 
ing by  the  root  of  aconite  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.  In  the  spring 
or  autumn,  the  root  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  horseradish. 
It  has  been  thus  accidentally  eaten  on  several  occasions  and  has 
caused  death.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  led  to  fatal  results  in  three 
hours,  in  a  case  which  occurred  at  Lambeth ;  and  another  set  of 
eases  occurred  at  Dingwall,  in  Scotland,  in  January,  1856.  Here, 
three  persons  were  poisoned  by  reason  of  their  having  had  sauce 
made  with  the  root  of  aconite  served  at  dinner  with  roast  beef,  in 
place  of  horseradish  sauce!  They  were  healthy  adults;  they  all 
lied  within  three  hours  and  a  half     Mistakes  of  this  kind  show 
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Fig-  88- 


b  Tb«  MU»e,  EnAgalflfd  30  dUmoten 


inches  (Fig.  37).      2,   It  is  extenmlly  whitlsli-yellow,  and  ha 

pungent  ocior  when  8craj>ed,    3.  Its  taste  is  something  bitter,  bul 

produees  an  iinioediate  lint  or  imngent  sensation. 

Tlie  leaves  of  aconite  or  monk;?hooil  are  of  a  dark-green  color" 

and  of  a  peculiar  shape.     Wlien  masticated,  they  elowlj  produce 

on  the  lips  and  tongue  the  pei^sistent  sense 
of  tingling  and  nuujbness,  with  tlie  sense 
of  coldness  observed  in  the  root.     They 
are  less  powerful  than  the  roots  and  seeds^^n 
The  seeds  difier  in  appearance  from  thos^^^ 
of  other  poisonous  planta  (Fig,  38).  « 

Aronithm, — Tbe  alkaloidal  base  of  this 
plant,  aconitina  or  aeonlUa^  is  a  forniid- 
al»le  poison,  exceeding  all  others  in  it$^ 
eli be L s,     I n  o ne  ease ,  o u e- ti  ft i e t  h  part  of  m  H 

f;rain  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  elderly  ^ 
ady  (Pereira,  ^'  Mai.  Med/'  vol.  2,  pt.  2, 
p.  G95);  and  it  is  probable  that  onc'taith 
part  of  a  grain  of  pure  aconitina  would 
prove  fatal  to  a  human  being,  Sonm  samples  of  this  alkaloid  are, 
however,  niueli  less  jK>teut  than  otliers,  and  tbe  chemical  proper- 
ties are  also  ditferent.  (^Sce  paper  by  Schroff, ''  ReiTs  Journal  fur 
Toxiknlogie/'  8d  H.  1857,  p,  335),  and  one  by  Liegeois  ("'Chem, 
New8;'  Oct.  24, 1863,  p.  201.)  This  contains  tbe  account  uf  a  sim- 
ple method  for  its  extraction. 

A  sample  of  English  aconitina  possessed  the  following  proper- 
ties: It  was  in  whitish  granular  masses,  without  any  distinctly 
crystalline  structure.  1.  When  heated  it  rea^llly  fused,  and  burnt 
in  tbe  air  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  2,  Heated  in  a  close  tube, 
it  evolved  first  an  alkaline,  and  then  an  acid  vapor.  3.  It  was 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  was  dissolved  by  weak  acids  andj 
alcohol ;  it  did  not  readily  crystallize.  4.  Nitric  acid  dissolved  i( 
without  causing  any  change  of  color.  5.  Sulpbnric  acid  gave  to  it^ 
a  yellowish  color,  and  green  oxide  of  chromium  was  aepan\ted  on 
adding  to  it  a  crystal  (»f  bichromate  of  potash.  Aconitina  cannotJM 
be  separated  froui  its  solutions  in  a  cjystalline  state  by  tbe  addi*^^ 
tion  of  ammonia.  6,  Tannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury  readily  precipitated  it.  ^^ 

Aconitina  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  etber  to  allow  of  its  separa^f 
tion   from  orgartic  liquids^  by  a  process  similar  to  that   used  for 
stryclmia.     l>r.  Headland  recommends  as  a  physiological  test,  the 
production  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  tbe  contents  of  tbe  stomach 
and  its  application  to  animals.     One*twentietli  of  a  grain  will  be 
sufficient;  the  ifii^th  of  a  grain  will  poison  a  mouse;  the  j^^th,  a 
bird;  and  the  lAuth  causes  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.     The  ,4utb  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  spirit  and  rubbed 
into  the  skin  causes  loss  of  feeling,  lasting  for  some  time,     ("'  Lau^H 
cct,  March  29,  185(3,  p.  343.)    There  is  a  great  difterence  in  th^H 
pmperties  of  this  alkaloid  according:  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
prepared.      (Bouehardat,  "  Ann.  dc  "Th^nipeutique,''  1864,  pp.  48. 
and  54;  also,  ^'Annuaire,"  1803,  p.  41.) 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

atbopa  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade. — poisoning  by  atropia. 
— ^lobelia.  —  foxglove.  —  digitaline. — datura  stramonium,  or 
thornapple. — daturia. 

Deadly  Nightshade.    (Atropa  Belladonna.) 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  aro  produced  by  the  leaves, 
berries,  seeds  and  root  of  belladonna  are  of  a  uniform  character, 
and,  as  a  summary  they  may  be  thus  described:  Heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  throat,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  indis- 
tinct or  double  vision,  delirum,  great  excitement,  convulsions  fol- 
lowed by  stupor  and  lethargy.  The  pupils  are  much  dilated,  and 
the  eves  are  insensible  to  fight.  In  two  cases  which  occurred  to 
Mr.  Tufnell,  the  pupils  were  contracted  during  sleep,  although 
dilated  in  the  waking  state.  (*' Dublin  Med.  Tress,"  Jan.  5th, 
1863.  "  Journal  de  Chimie  M^icale,"  1853,  p.  695.)  Several 
deaths  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  berries  occurred  in  London 
in  1846.  The  following  case  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital: 
A  boy,  fet.  14,  ate,  soon  after  breakfast,  about  thirty  of  the  berries 
of  the  belladonna,  which  he  had  bought  as  fruit  in  the  streets.  In 
about  three  hours  he  had  the  sensation  of  his  face  being  swollen; 
his  throat  became  hot  and  dry,  his  vision  was  impaired,  objects 
api>eared  double,  and  they  seemed  to  revolve  and  run  backwards. 
His  hands  and  face  were  flushed,  and  his  eyelids  swollen ;  there 
were  occasional  flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes.  lie  tried  to  eat, 
but  could  not  swallow  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  throat.  In 
endeavoring  to  walk  home  he  stumbled  and  staggered  ;  and  he  felt 
giddy  whenever  he  attempted  so  raise  his  head.  His  parents 
thought  him  intoxicated;  he  was  incoherent;  frequently  counted 
his  money,  and  did  not  know  the  silver  from  the  co[)per  coin.  His 
eyes  had  a  fixed,  brilliant  and  dazzling  gaze;  he  could  neither 
hear  nor  si)eak  plainly,  and  there  was  gi'eat  thirst;  he  caught  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  knowl- 
edge of  distance.  His  fingers  were  in  constant  motion ;  theixj  was 
headache,  but  neither  vomiting  nor  purging.  He  did  not  reach 
the  hospital  until  nine  hours  had  elapsed ;  aiid  the  symptoms  were 
much  the  same  as  those  above  described.  Heattempte<l  to  get  out 
of  bed  with  a  reeling,  drunken  motion;  his  speech  was  thick  and 
indistinct;  the  pupils  were  so  strongly  dilated  that  there  was 
merely  a  ring  of  iris,  and  the  eyes  were  quite  insensible  to  light ; 
the  eyelids  did  not  close  when  the  hand  was  passed  suddenly 
before  them.  He  had  evidently  lost  the  power  of  vision,  although 
be  stared  fixedly  at  objects  as  if  he  saw  them ;  the  nerves  of  com- 
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mon  sensation  wem  unaffeciCHL     Wlieii  placed  on  his  legs  he  conld 
not  stand.     His  pulse  was  90,  feeble  and  eonipressible;  his  mouth 
was  in  constant  motion,  as  if  he  were  eating  soraetliing.    His  blad- 
der was  full  of  njMiie  on  admission.    He  continued  in  this  state  for 
two  days,  beiii^^f  cif'easinnally  conscious,  when  bj  a  free  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  some  small  seeds  were  passed  ;  these  were  examined 
and  itidentified  as  the  seeds  of  belhidonna*     The  hoy  gradually  — 
recovered,  and  left  the  hospital  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  admis-H 
sion ;  the  progress  of  recovery  wm  indicated  by  tlie  state  of  the 
pupils,  which  bad  then  only  acquired  their  natural  size  and  j)Ower 
of  contraction.     In  three  other  cases  which  occurred  at  the  same 
time,  the  berries  having  been  baked   in  a  pie,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
drowsiness,  insensibility,  and  convulsions  were  among  the  dymp*|l 
toms.     In  two  instances  of  poisoning  by  the  berries  related  by  Dr,    " 
Moll,  the  symptoms  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  delirium 
tremens,  but  among  them  were  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat, 
loss  of  power  of  swallowing,  incoherent  speech,  double  vision,  and^ 
strange  sj>ectral  illusions,  with  occasional  fits  of  wild  and  ungoverii'^ 
able   laugliter.     On   the  followiog   morning    both    these   patients 
recovered  as  if  from  a  dream  ;  but  they  suffered  for  some  time  fror 
latiguor^  thirst,  and  dryness  of  the  throat;   the   pupils  also  eoiw 
tinued  dilated.    (Cas]>er's '' Wochenschrift,*' 10  Jan.  1846,  p.  20.1 
Two  cases,  showing  the  jioisonous  etiects  of  tlie  berries  on  childrenJ 
are  quoted  in  the  ''  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical   JournaL'l 
(Vol  29,  p.  452.) 

Appearances. — The  appearances  observed  in  several  cases  of  poi- 
soning with  the  berries  which  proved  fatal  in  London  during  the 
aotunm  nr  1846,  were  as  follows :  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  con- 
gested with  liquid  blood;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale  ami 
fiaecid ;  thei*e  were  some  red  spots  towards  the  cardiac  end-  In 
other  fatal  cases,  in  which  the  apjjea ranees  Imve  been  reported,  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  fouiul  distended  with 
thick  black  l>lood.  Red  spots  have  also  been  observed  around  the 
throat  and  gullet,  and  congested  patches  of  a  dark  purple  color  on 
the  coats  of  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  the  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  completely  dyed  by  the  juice  of  the  berries.  A  boy 
set.  5,  after  having  eaten  a  quantity  of  the  berries  of  the  bella^f 
doima,  went  to  l>ed,  was  very  restless,  vomited  once,  and  died  in^^ 
convulsions  al)Out  fifteen  hours  after  having  taken  the  poison.  On 
inspection,  the  eyes  were  half  open,  with  an  intense  lustre;  thfl 
pupils  dilated  ;  the  mouth  was  spasmotlically  closed  and  tlie  sphinol 
tcr  ani  relaxed.  Tlie  cerebral  vessels  were  disteufled  with  dark- 
colored  blood  ;  the  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  ami  medulla 
oblongata,  presented  neumerous  bloody  jtoints.  In  the  throat  and 
gullet  there  were  several  patches  of  redness.  In  the  stomach  there 
wassome  Uuid,  with  three  open  berries;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
of  a  reddish-l>luc  color  in  various  parte.  (Case  of  Dr,  Hosenberger, 
(^anstatt's  ^Mahresb/'  1844,  v.  295.) 

Anali/sis. — The  indigestible  nature  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  aeeds 
will  commonly  lead  to  their  detection  in  the  matters  vomited  ofo 
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passed  by  the  bowels,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  viscera  after  death. 
The  seeds  of  belladonna  are  very  small — they  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  microscope  from  the  seeds  of  other* 
poisonons  plants.      They  are  of  a  somewhat  Fig.  39. 

oval  shape  and  of  a  dark  color.  Under  a  low 
ma^ifymg  power  they  present  a  honey-combed 
sarnioe  (Fig.  89).  In  henbane,  the  surface  of  the 
seeds  presents  more  irregular  depressions,  resem- 
bling those  seen  on  certain  corals  or  madrepores. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  berry  is  of  a  deep 
purple  hue :  it  is  turned  green  by  alkalies,  and  <p  '  '^  a 

red  by  acids.    The  leaves  would  be  known  by       *         • 
their  botanical  characters,  or  a  decoction  or  in-    „^f^\^',^|*'*''"*' 
fusion  of  them  by  the  liquid  causing  dilatation    &  Magained  so  diameters. 
of  the  pupil. 

Atropia. — Atropia  is  the  name  given  to  the  alkaloidal  principle 
of  belladonna;  it  is  a  powerful  {)oi8on.  Some  consider  it  to  be 
identical  with  daturia,  the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  thornapple,  but 
this  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  established,  either  chemically  or  phy- 
siologically. Symptoms  of  poisoning  have  been  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  atropia  to  the  eyes.  One-eighth 
of  a  grain  injected  beneath  the  skin  for  the  relief  of  sciatica,  caused 
all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  belladonna.  One  grain  used 
endennically  nearly  proved  fatal  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing case  reported  by  Mr.  Leach  ("  Med.  Times  and  Gaz."  July 
6, 1865,  p.  34)— a  man  who  swallowed,  by  mistake,  a  grain  of  sul- 
phate of  atropia  in  solution,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life.  In 
an  hour  afterwards,  the  following  symptoms  were  observed :  the 
pupils  were  enormously  dilated  so  that  the  irides  were  scarcely 
visible ;  the  eyes  moved  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  The  pulse 
was  very  quick,  and  the  patient  appeared  as  if  intoxicated.  In 
another  hour  his  hands  were  cold,  the  pulse  was  weak,  and  there 
was  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs.  He  became  restless,  incoherent, 
and  unconscious  of  preceding  events.  There  was  also  delirium. 
In  a  later  stage  there  was  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  sounds  and 
objects,  the  tongue  was  furred  and  the  skin  was  dry  and  hot.  The 
pupils  continued  dilated  for  a  week,  and  for  several  days  there  was 
a  i>artial  paralysis  of  the  bladder.     He  recovered  in  a  fortnight. 

The  criminal  administration  of  atropia  is  a  rare  event  m  this 
country.  A  trial  for  murder  by  this  alkaloid  took  place  at  the 
Manchester  Lent  Assizes,  1872  {Reg.  v.  Steele),  The  prisoner,  who 
was  a  nurse  in  the  workhouse,  was  charged  with  administering 
atropia  to  the  senior  surgeon,  Mr.  Harris,  and  thereby  causing  his 
death.  The  deceased  was  taken  suddenly  ill  after  his  breakfast, 
and  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  atropia,  in 
about  twelve  hours.  The  poison  was  detected  in  the  body  by  Mr. 
Calvert,  and  also  in  a  liquid  found  in  the  room — a  solution  of 
atropia  in  spirit.  Milk  was  the  vehicle  through  which  it  was 
taken.  The  milk  as  sent  from  the  kitchen  contained  nothing  in- 
jurious, but  that  found  in  deceased's  room  was  tasted  by  two  of 
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the  nui-ses  and  both  euffered  from  poisoning  hy  atropia.  The 
prieonoT  had  access  to  this  rooni,  and  it  was  alleged  that  ehe  had 
a  etroiig  motive  lor  this  criminal  act,  but  there  was  no  direct  proof 
to  &how  that  she  put  the  poison  into  the  milk,  and  she  waa 
acquitted. 

Analysis. — Atropia  is  a  w*hite  crystalline  euhstance,  not  very 
soluble  in  water,  hut  easily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  diluted 
acids»  It  does  not  readily  erystnllize,  hut  it  forms  crystal Hzable 
salts.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropia  does 
not  separate  the  alkaloid  in  distinct  crystals.  In  this  respect  it 
diflers  from  morphia  and  stryclmia.  When  atropia  is  heated  on 
platinum  it  melts,  flarkens  in  color,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish 
smoky  ilame.  Sulphuric,  hydnichlorie  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it 
without  any  change  of  color*  Water  added  to  the  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  produces  no  change  j  hut  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of 
]x>tash  produces  a  green  color  from  the  formation  of  oxide  of  chro- 
rniiinK  Tamjic  acid  precipitates  tite  alkaloid  from  its  solutions; 
but  the  most  effectual  preciftitant  is  thechloriodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury,  which  throws  down  a  dense  white  precipitate  even  io^ 
very  diluted  solutions.  Atropia  is  also  precipitated  by  chloride  o|H 
gokl,  but  unlike  strychnia,  it  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium,  or  chromate  of  potash.  It  may  be  detected  in,  and 
separated  from,  organic  liquids  b}'  the  process  of  St-as.  (See  page 
238.)  According  to  Winckler,  atropia  is  precipitated  most  com- 
pletel}^  from  all  its  solutions  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and 
mercury.  By  tlie  use  of  this  precipitant  lie  was  able  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  atropia  contained  in  the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves 
and  root.  In  the  leaves  the  alkaloid  varies  from  0,41  to  0.49  f»er 
cent,  and  in  the  root  it  amounts  to  0.48  per  cent.  (''  l*harm.  Journ.*' 
June,  1872,  p.  1029.)  [According  to  Wormley  ('*Micro-chem. 
Poisons,'*  p,  630),  the  most  characteristic  test  fc>r  atropia  is  a  sol 
tion  of  bromine  in  hydrohromic  acid  ;  this  reagent  produces,  even  i 
highly  diluted  solutions  of  atropia,  a  yellow  amorphous  precipitat 
whieli  shortly  becomes  crystalline.— li.] 

There  are  no  absolute  or  certain  chemical  tests  for  this  alkaloii 
when  contained  in  an  organic  liquid.     The  only  test  usually  e 
f»loyed  is  of  a  physiological  nature,  namely,  the  efiect  produced  oi 
the  pupil  by  small  quantities  of  liquid,  or  extract,  containing  trae 
of  atro}>ia:  the  pupil  is  largely  dihitcd,  and   the  eye  loses  its  in- 
sensibility to  light.      Datura,  hyoscyamia  and  digitaline  also  pro- 
duce dilatation   of   the  pupil ;   poisonous   mushrooms   and  other 
noxious  organic  matters   have  a  similar  effect,  so  that   there 
nothing  conclusive  in  this  result,  unless  there  is  also  strong  eviden 
from  ^i/mpioms  that  belladonna  has  been  actually  taken  or  ad^ 
ministered. 

At  the  Exeter  Autumn  Assizes  for  1865  (Reg.  v.  Spra(fue\ 
medical    man  was   charged  with  attempting  to   poison    his  wife 
and  other  persons  with  atropia,  wljich  it  was  alleged    had  been 
placed  in  a  rabbit  pie.     The  evidence  failed  to  show  at  the  trial 
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that  the  prisoner  or  any  other  person  could  have  mixed  poison 
with  the  pie,  roach  less  such  a  poison  as  this,  which  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  trains,  either  destroys  life  or  produces  serious  illness 
continuing  for  some  time.  The  symptoms,  as  described,  resembled 
those  caused  by  noxious  food,  and  differed  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  poisoning  by  atropia.  The  only  fact  on  which  this  chemi- 
cal theory  seemed  to  rest  was  that  the  pupils  of  those  who  ate  of 
the  pie  and  were  taken  ill  afterwards,  were  dilated  and  a  portion 
of  the  extract  of  the  scrapin<)^  of  the  pie  dish  is  said  to  have  caused 
a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  analyst.  (See  "  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,"  August  12, 1866,  p.  168 ;  also  "  Chemical  News,"  August 
11, 1865,  p.  72.)  It  is  stated  that  the  supposed  poison  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  baked  leg  of  a  rabbit  by  soaking  it  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  but  according  to  those  who  have  examined  the 
properties  of  atropia,  this  alkaloid  melts  at  194°,  is  entirely  volatile 
under  300°,  and  is  then  in  great  part  decomposed.  ('^  Chemie  der 
Oiganischen  Alkalien,  Schwartzkopf,"  p.  317.)  The  whole  of  the 
scientific  theory  rested  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  but  this, 
although  presumptive,  is  not  positive  evidence  of  atropia  having 
been  administered. 

Indian  Tobacco.    (Lobelia  Inflata.) 

The  powdered  leaves  of  Indian  tobacco  contain  an  acrid  principle, 
Icbdin,  which  is  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  attended  with  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  When  administered  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
lobelia  operates  as  an  emetic  ;  but  in  larger  quantity  it  acts  delete- 
riously.  In  one  case  a  man  lost  his  life  by  swallowing  one  drachm 
of  the  powdered  leaves^  prescribed  by  a  quack.  The  person  was  seen 
by  a  medical  practitioner  soon  after  he  had  taken  the  poison ;  he 
was  evidently  suffering  great  pain,  but  he  was  quite  unconscious ; 
the  pulse  was  small,  and  the  pupils  were  strongly  contracted  and 
insensible  to  light.  lie  had  vomited  the  greater  part  of  the  poison. 
He  suffered  from  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  face,  sank  into  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours. 
On  inspection,  some  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach,  but  none  of 
the  powder.  The  mucous  membrane  was  intensely  inflamed,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  strongly  cons^ested.  ("  Pharm.  Times," 
May  1, 1847,  p.  182.)  The  seeds  of  lobelia  are  equally  poisonous. 
In  the  '"  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  Nov.  26,  1853,  p.  568,  two 
cases  are  reported  in  which  the  seeds  proved  fatal.  In  one  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  highly  inflamed.  Another 
case  is  referred  to  in  the  same  journal,  March  12,  1853,  p.  270. 
There  have  been  many  inquests  and  trials  for  manslaughter  in  this 
country  as  the  result  of  the  improper  administration  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Lcfbelia  inflata  by  ignorant  quacks,  calling^  themselves  medical 
botanists  and  dealera  in  vegetable  medicines,  l^he  medical  evidence 
given  on  these  trials  has  proved  that  in  large  doses  lobelia  is  a  most 
noxious  drug. 
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Fig.  40. 


Lobelia  is  Been  m  the  form  of  a  greenish-colored  powder  (fr 
menta  of  leaves).  Thie  powder  acquires  a  reddibli-hrown  color  fror 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Iodine  water  has  no 
effect  upon  the  infusion.  Tlie  proto-  and  per- 
sulphate of  iron  produce  with  it  a  dark-green 
color,  the  persulphate  very  rapidly.  The 
leaves  and  seeds  contain  a  resinoid  substance 
called  Lohelin^  which  has  the  smell  and  taste 
of  the  plant*  It  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic  in 
doses  of  from  one-half  to  one  grain.  The 
leaves  of  lobelia  are  generally  seen  in  frag- 
ments which  do  not  readily  admit  of  identih* 
cation  by  the  microscojie.  The  seeds  are  very 
small,  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape  (Fig.  40), 
Teticulated  on  the  surface  with  projecting 
hairs  or  fibres,  and  of  a  light  brown  color.  The  discovery  of  them 
among  the  fragments  of  leaves  would  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  presence  of  lobelia. 


8«edt  ofLolieUt. 
b  Migulfied  TO  dlAintten. 


Foxglove.    (Digitalis  Purpukea.) 


e  n^H 


Si/wptoms  and  eJfects.^CnsQB  of  poisoning  w^itlj  foxglove  are 
very  common,  A  boy  who  swallowed  six  ounces  of  a  strong 
coction  of  the  leaves  was  soon  attacked  with  vomiting,  purging, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  After  some  time,  he  became 
lethargic,  and  slept  for  several  hours;  in  the  night  he  was  seized 
with  convulsions.  The  pupils  wei^e  dilated  and  insensible,  the 
pulse  was  slow,  small,  and  irregular;  coma  followed,  and  the  boy 
died  twenty4wo  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  On  hispection^  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  much  injected,  and  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach  was  partially  inflamed.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  because  he  had  only  given  his  fatal  advice 
on  the  api>lication  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  !  ("  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg,  Journ.,'*  27,  223,)  A  young  man  swallowed  a  strong  decoc- 
Hon  of  foxglove  by  mistake  for  purs^ative  medicine.  He  was  soon 
seized  with  vomiting,  pain  in  the  aljdomen,  and  purging.  In  the 
nfternoon  he  fell  asleep.  At  midnight  he  awoke,  was  attacked 
with  violent  sickness,  colic,  and  convulsions;  the  pupils  were  di- 
lated and  insensible  to  light;  the  pmlse  was  slow  and  irregular. 
He  died  twenty-two  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  (Wihner,  op. 
cit.j  I)i[ji(ahs,)  A  few  gmins  of  the  powdered  leaves  have  been 
known  to  produce  giddiness,  languor,  dimoess  of  sight,  and  other 
nervous  symptoms.  A  drachm  lias,  however,  been  taken  without 
causing  death ;  but  in  this  instance  it  produced  violent  vomiting, 
A  common  eflect  of  the  poison  is  to  produce  gi^eat  depression  of  the 
heart's  action. 

Anaff/sis. — ^When  foxglove  has  been  taken  in  substance,  i.  e.  in 
the  form  of  seeds  or  leaves,  or  any  portion  of  these  has  been  swab 
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lowed  in  a  decoction  or  infusion,  fragments  F»g-  41. 

may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.    In  ^^  i  /^fe^ 

reference  to  the  infusion,  decoctioii^  tincture,      ^  a^    vBwl 
or  extract,  except  there  be  sufficient  to  allow     ^^  ^^ .^^^ 
of  the  separation  of  digitaline,  there  is  no  chemi- 
cal process  known  by  which  the  poison  may  be 
recognized.     If  any  fragments  of  leaves  or      ••f.v*/^*:-- 
seeds  are  found  in  the. contents  of  the  stomach  "''*' 

or  in  food,  they  may  be  identified  by  the  aid         8«ed«  of  FoxgioTe. 
of  the  micro8co|ie.    The  annexed  illustration    ^MHai'ali'l^^diaineters. 
(Fig.  41)  represents  the  seeds  of  foxglove ;  they 
are  of  a  readish-brown  color,  remarkably  small,  oblong,  and  some- 
what angular  in  shape.    They  have  peculiar  markings.    By  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  seeds 
of  hyoecyamus,  datura,  belladonna,  and  most  other  poisonous  plants. 

I)igitaline  is  the  active  principle  of  foxglove.  It  constitutes  one 
per  cent,  of  the  dried  leaves.  Its  physiological  properties  liave  been 
folly  investigated  by  M.  Homolle  ("  Journal  de  Pharmacie,"  Janvier, 
1845-57 ;  also,  by  Bouchardat,  "  Ann.  de  Th^rapeutique,"  1864,  p. 
155).  It  is  an  uncrystallizable  substance,  and  has  no  well-defined 
chemical  characters. 

Pure  digitaline  itself  operates  as  a  poison  on  man  and  animals  in 
very  smalldoses.  The  yyh  of  a  grain,  which  is  considered  to  be 
equal  to  eight  grains  of  the  well-prepared  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  is  sufficient  to  cause  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Doses  of  from 
,',th  to  ^'jd  part  of  a  grain  have  lowered  the  pulse  and  caused 
nausea,  vomiting,  griping,  purging,  and  an  increased  secretion  of 
orine.     (Pereira,  "Mat.  Med.,"  vol.  2,  p.  528.)    Doses  of  from  oue- 

iuarter  to  one-half  of  a  grain  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  life. 
Hgitaline  has  acquired  some  notority  by  reason  of  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Ik  (a  Pommerais^  at  Paris,  in  May,  1864,  for  the  murder  of  a  woman 
namerl  Pauw.  (See  "  Principles  of  Med.  Jur.,"  p.  438,  also  "  Ann. 
d'Hygi^ne,"  1864,  tom.  2,  p.  105.) 

Thornapple.    (Datura  Stramonium.) 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — The  symptoms  produced  by  stramcv 
nium  whether  the  leaves  or  seeds  are  used,  are  as  follows:  Soon 
after  the  poison  has  been  taken  there  is  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight, 
a  9en$^  of  fainting,  insensibility,  fixed  and  dilated  pupils,  flushed 
countenance,  and  a  slow  and  full  puise.  Sometimes  there  is  great 
regitlessness,  with  a  hot  and  red  skin,  and  a  wild  and  staring  expres- 
sion in  the  countenance,  the  breathing  hurried  and  gasping,  inces- 
sant talking  without  distinct  articulation,  and  there  are  attempts 
to  drive  away,  or  grasp  at,  imaginary  objects.  There  is  picking  at 
the  betlclothes,  with  paroxysms  of  excessive  laughter,  and,  if  the 
perion  can  walk,  it  is  with  a  staggering  gait  and  he  falls  to  the 
ground  as  if  intoxicated,  or  completely  exhausted.  The  seeds  of 
datum  were  used  by  the  Thugs  of  India  for  rendering  their  victims 
}K>werle88  and  insensible. 
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Appearances. — ^In  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  stramo- 
nium-seeds, in  which  death  took  place  in  less  than  eight  hours,  the 
following  appearances  were  found:  Great  eongestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  the  hrain  firm  and  highly  injected, 
choroid  plexus  turgid,  ventricles  eontaining  senini,  substance  of  the 
lungs  congested,  and  the  heart  flaccid.  The  stonmcli  contained 
about  four  ounces  of  digested  food  mixed  with  eighty-nine  seeds  of 
stnimoniunn  There  were  two  patches  of  extravasation  in  the  mu- 
cous coat — one  on  the  larger  curvature,  and  the  other  near  the 
pylorus.  Many  seeds  and  fragments  were  also  found  in  tlie  int^- 
tint«.  (*^  Lancet,"  Sept.  18,  1847,  p.  298.)  In  another  case  thei'e 
were  marks  of  diffused  inflammation  about  the  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach. 

Avtdi/sis. — The  seeds  of  stramonium,  from  which  accidents  hav( 
most  frequently  occurred,  are  flattened,  kidney -shaped,  but  half 
oval,  rough,  and  of  a  dark-bro'wn  or  black  color.  They  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  tlie  seeds  of  capsicum.  Of  the  dry  datura  stra- 
monium, there  are  about  eight  seeds  to  a  grain.  They  are  of  an 
oblutjg  kidney-shape,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  color.  The 
illustration  (Fig.  42)  shows  their  appearance  under  a  low  powder  of 
the  microsco^^e.  Tlie  leaves  of  the  common  datura  stramonium  ar^. 
well  eliaracterized  hy  their  i>ecu!iar  shape. 
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Fig.  42. 


Fig.  43. 


6eMa  or  Dfttorw  Stnunonlum, 


Crfilftli  of  DftturlA,  mftf  allied  M 
Umeteni. 


Ijaturia, — The  poisonous  projierties  of  thornapple  are  o\ving  to 
the  presetice  of  an  alkaloid,  tfaturia^  which  forms  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  dried  vegetable.  Some  have  considered  thia  alkaloid 
to  he  identical  %vith  atropia,  but  the  phj-siological  properties  are 
different.  8ee  Eouclmrdat,  *' Ann.  de  Therapeutiqae,'*  1864,  p.  24. 
[Prof.  Wormley  believes  these  two  alkaloids  to  be  identical  in 
Iioth  their  physiological  and  chemical  properties.  The  bromine  test 
answers  equally  well  for  each. — R.]  Daturia  crystallizes  in  long 
colorless  prisms  or  needles  (Fig.  43) ;  it  haa  a  bitter  taste,  somewhat 
acrid,  and  sliglitly  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  It  is  poisonous. 
The  eighth  of  a  grain  killeil  a  sparrow  in  three  hours.  Wh€ 
placed  on  the  eye^  or  introduced  into  the  cellular  membnvne  of  ii9 
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aninuil,  it  is  observed,  like  atropia,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
When  heated  in  a  tube  it  is  decomposed,  and  ammonia  is  evolved, 
as  with  other  alkaloids.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  and  by 
the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  dissolve  it  without  producing  any  change  of  color.  Sulphuric 
acid  produces  with  the  crystals,  a  pale  rose-red  color  which  be- 
comes paler  when  the  acid  mixture  is  diluted  with  water. 

The  bark,  seeds,  berries,  and  leaves  of  the  Laburnum^  Yew^  and 
Privet,  have  in  a  few  cases  given  rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
These  poisons  afiect  the  brain  and  the  alimentary  canal,  producing 
vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  insensibility  and  convulsions. 
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WOUNDS  AND   PERSONAL  INJURIES. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DEFIKTTION  OF  A  WOUND.—DAKOER  TO  LIFE, — GRIEVOUS  BODILY  HARM. 
— EXAMINATION  OF  WOUNDS. — DESCRimON  OF  WOUNDS. — CHARACTERS 
OF  W^OUNDS  INFLICTED  ON  THE  LIVING  AND  DEAD  BODY. — ^ECCHYMOSIS 
ON  THE  LIVING  AND  DEAD. — EFFECTS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  DEAD  BODY, 
— ECCHYMOSIS  NOT  ALWAYS  A  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE. 

TJefmition. — In  a  medico-legal  sense  a  woumi  implies  a  breach  of 
contiuuity  in  the  structures  of  the  body,  whether  external  or  inter- 
nal, suddenly  occasioned  by  mechanical  violence.  This  definition 
thereibre  includes  injuries  to  the  t^kiu,  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
outlets  of  tlie  body,  dislocationa  and  fractures,  whether  simple  or 
eomijound,  as  well  aa  ruptures  of  the  viscera.  In  a  medical  point  of 
view%  a  wound  is  commonly  restricted  to  those  external  injuries  in 
which  the  skin  is  implicated ;  but  in  legal  medicine,  the  term  has  a 
much  wider  signification. 

Danger  to  life. — When  a  wound  has  been  criminally  inflicted  on 
a  pei-son  by  the  wilful  act  of  another^  one  of  the  first  questions 
which  presents  itself  for  consideration  is  bow  far  the  injury  is 
dangerous  to  life*  In  order  to  justify  the  detention  of  the  accused, 
a  magistrate  may  require  a  medical  opinion  or  a  written  statement 
from  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  The  meaning  of  the  words  ^^dan- 
gerous to  llft^''  is  left  entirely  to  the  professional  knowledge  of  a 
witness.  It  is  not  sufficient  on  these  occasions  that  he  should  make 
a  naked  declaration  of  the  wound  being  dangerous  to  life;  he  must, 
if  called  upon,  state  to  the  court  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  opinion ; 
and  tliese  reasons  are  rigorously  inquired  into  by  counsel  for  the 
defence.  As  a  general  principle  it  would  not  be  proper  to  consider 
those  wounds  dangerous  to  life,  in  which  the  danger  is  not  hami* 
neni.  A  wound  of  a  great  bloodvessel,  of  any  of  the  viscera,  or  a 
compound  fracture  with  depression  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  must 
in  all  instances  be  regarded  as  bodily  injuries  dangerous  to  life, 
because  in  such  cases  the  danger  is  inuninent*  Unless  timely  assist- 
ance be  rendered,  these  injuries  will  most  probably  prove  fatal, and, 
indeedj  tbey  often  destroy  life  in  spite  of  the  best  surgical  treat- 
ment*  When,  however,  the  danger  is  remote,  as  in  a  puncture  or 
lacemtion  of  tlie  hand  or  foot,  which  may  be  followed  by  tetanus, 
or  in  a  laceration  of  the  scalp,  which  may  be  followed  by  erysii>clas, 
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or  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit,  which  may  be  attended  by 
fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  the  ease  is  some- 
what different  Such  injuries  as  these  are  not  directly  dangerous 
to  life — they  are  only  liable  to  be  attended  with  danger  in  certain 
cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances ;  hence  the  m^ical  opinion 
most  be  qualified.  The  law,  on  these  occasions,  appears  to  contem- 
plate the  direct  and  not  the  future  or  possible  occurrence  of  danger; 
if  the  last  view  were  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  trivial 
lacerations  and  punctures  might  be  pronounced  dangerous  to  life; 
since  tetanus  or  erysipelas  proving  fatal,  has  been  an  occasional 
consequence  of  very  slight  injuries.  A  difterence  of  opinion  will 
often  exist  among  medical  witnesses,  whether  a  particular  wound 
id  or  is  not  dangerous  to  life.  Unanimity  can  only  be  expected 
when  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  witnesses  are  equal. 
The  rules  for  forming  an  opinion  in  these  cases  will  perhaps  be 
best  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  observations  of  good  surgical 
authorities,  in  relation  to  injuries  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 
[In  case  of  application  for  release  on  bail,  the  medical  attendant 
may  be  called  upon  to  testify  as  to  the  amount  of  danger  to  life 
involved  in  the  injury  inflicted,  and  must  be  governed  in  his  depo- 
sition bv  the  principles  here  laid  down.  The  opinion  should  be 
qaalified  in  every  case  of  injury  not  directly  dangerous  to  life,  but 
only  incidentally  liable  to  fatal  termination.  Unless  this  distinc- 
tion be  clearly  expressed,  great  injustice  may  be  done  in  with- 
holding a  privilege  which  the  law  expressly  grants  in  cases  of 
trifling  wounds. — II.] 

Woinuls  causing  grievous  bodily  harm. — A  wound  may  not  be  dan- 
gerous to  life,  but  it  may  have  produced  ^^nrievous  bodily  harm.^*  It 
13  always  a  question  for  a  jury  whether  the  intent  of  the  prisoner, 
in  inflicting  a  wound,  was  or  was  not  to  produce  grievous  bodily 
barm.  In  some  cases  the  nature  or  the  situation  of  a  wound,  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  weapon  used,  will  at  once  explain  the  intent : 
80  far  the  medical  witness  may  assist  the  court,  by  giving  a  plain 
description  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  of  the  consequences  with  which 
it  is  usually  attended.  It  may  happen  either  that  the  wound  itself 
is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and  yet  the  intention  of  a  prisoner  may 
have  been  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  to  the  wounded  person,  or 
the  injury  may  be  really  serious,  and  yet  the  prisoner  may  not 
have  intended  to  do  grievous  lx)dily  harm. 

In  Beg.  v.  Davis  (Chelmsford  Aut.  Ass.  1871)  a  man  was  charged 
with  wounding  with  intait  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  It  ajv 
peared  from  the  medical  evidence  that  the  prisoner,  half  drunk, 
and  during  a  quarrel,  suddenly  stabbed  the  prosecutor,  inflicting  a 
dangerous  wound,  with  which  he  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  For  a 
fortnight  he  was  in  danger.  It  was  contended  that  there  was  no 
intent  to  produce  grievous  bodily  harm.  Bramwell  B.  said  the 
jury  might  satisfy  themselves  on  that  point  by  looking  to  the  cir- 
CQcnstances  of  the  case.  Could  a  man  inflict  such  a  wound  as  this 
without  having  an  intention  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  injury?  The 
prisoner  was  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
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and  all  the  circumstances  ehowed  premeditiition  and  intention — 
the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  weapon  used,  and  the  part  of  the 
hody  Struck  where  an  hijmy  was  so  likely  to  he  dangerous*  The 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  the  intent. 

Kmminaiio7i  of  womtds, — In  exanjinhitr  a  wound  on  a  dead  hod^ 
it  is  proper  to  obj^erve  its  situation,  extent,  lengtli,  breadth,  dcptli 
and  direction  ;  whether  there  is  about  it  ettused  blood,  either  liquid 
or  coagnlated,  and  whether  there  iseeehyniosis,  jf.  e,  a  livid  discolo* 
ration  of  the  skin  from  the  eflused  blood.  It  should  also  be  ascer- 
tained whether  tlie  snrroonding  parts  are  swollen,  whether  adhesive 
matter,  or  pus  is  etfnsed,  wdi ether  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  gan- 
grenous, or  any  foreign  substances  are  present  in  it.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  putrefaction  is  not  mistaken  for  a  gangrenous  condition 
of  the  wound.  The  wound  may  be  examined  hy  gently  introducing 
into  it  a  bougie,  and  carrying  on  the  dissection  around  tliis  instrn- 
luent,  avoiding  as  much  as  jmssible  any  interference  with  the  exter- 
nal appearances.  The  preservation  of  the  external  form  will  allow 
of  a  conipariscni  being  made  at  any  future  tirno  between  the  edges 
of  a  wound  and  a  weapon  found  on  a  suspected  pei'son.  Of  all  these 
points  notes  eliould  be  taken,  either  on  the  spot  or  immediately 
afterwards.  In  the  dissection,  every  muscle,  vessel,  nerve  or  organ 
involved  in  the  injury  siionld  he  traced  and  described.  This  will 
enable  n  witness  to  answer  many  collateral  fiuestions  that  may  un- 
expectedly arise  during  the  inquiry.  Anotlier  jioint  should  be  espe- 
cially attended  toi  a  medical  practitioner  has  frequently  contented 
liiniself  with  conlining  his  dissection  to  the  injurtHl  part,  thinking 
that  on  the  trial  of  the  accused  the  questions  of  counsel  would  be 
limited  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  wound  only,  but  this  is  a 
serious  mistake.  If  the  cause  of  death  be  at  all  obscure,  on  no 
account  sliould  the  inspection  be  abjindoucd  until  all  the  im[x»rtant 
organs  and  cavities  of  the  body  have  been  closely  examined  ;  since 
it  may  he  affirmed  that  a  natural  cause  of  death  might  have  existed 
in  that  organ  or  cavity  wliicli  tlie  medical  witness  had  neglected  to 
examine.  It  rests  with  the  practitioner  to  disprove  the  probability 
thus  urged  by  counsel,  but  he  is  now  destitute  of  facts  ou  which  he 
can  Imsean  opinion;  legal  ingenuity  will  triumph,  the  witness  will 
l>e  discomfited,  and  the  prisoner,  of  wdjose  guilt  there  may  be, 
morally  speaking,  but  little  doubt,  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  inat* 
tention,  and  be  acquitted  by  the  jury.  In  the  medical  reports  on 
the  exaujination  of  the  bodies  of  wounded  jiersonp,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  remarks  in  the  form  of  infer- 
ences from  the  facts  of  the  case*  The/<^(c/.^  should  be  simidy  re- 
corded, ami  the  infereuees  or  couiments  reserved  for  evidence  at  the 
inquest  or  trial.  In  making  an  inspection  of  the  wounded  body,  the 
state  of  the  stomach  should  not  be  overlooked.  Death  may  have 
been  a|>parentl3^  caused  by  violence,  and  yet  really  be  due  to  poison 
of  which  a  portion  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Even 
when  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  poisoning,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents — i.e.  to  deter- 
mine wliether  it  contains  food,  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  de- 
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CTce  to  which  it  may  have  undergone  digestion.  In  Reg.  v.  Spicer 
(BerkB  Lent  Assizes,  1846),  the  falsehood  of  one  part  of  the  prisoner's 
defence  was  made  evident  by  an  examination  of  the  stomach.  The 
deceased  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  stair.  The  prisoner 
stated  that  after  he  and  his  wife  had  had  their  dinner,  he  heard  a 
fall.  The  woman  had  died  instantaneously,  and  the  fall  was  heard 
by  neighbors  at  or  near  the  dinner  hour.  Mr.  Hooper,  the  medical 
witness,  found  the  stomach  quite  empty ;  there  was  no  trace  of  food. 
It  was  therefore  clear  that  this  part  of  the  prisoner's  story  was 
untrue,  as,  had  the  deceased  died  immediately  after  dinner,  some 
portioa  of  undigested  food  would  have  been  found. 

Characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life. — If  we  find  about  a 
wound  marks  of  gangrene,  the  eftusion  of  adhesive  or  purulent 
matter,  or  if  the  edges  are  swollen  and  enlarged,  and  cicatrization 
Las  commenced,  it  is  not  only  certain  that  the  injury  must  have  been 
inflicted  before  death,  but  that  the  person  must  have  lived  some  time 
after  it  was  inflicted.  Marks  of  this  description  will  not,  however, 
be  commonly  found  when  death  has  taken  place  within  ten  or  twelve 
hours  from  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  A  wound  which  proves 
fatal  within  this  period  of  time  will  present  throughout  much  the 
same  characters.  Thus,  supposing  it  to  have  been  incised^  there  will 
be  traces  of  more  or  less  bleeding,  the  blood  having  chiefly  an 
arterial  character,  and  it  will  be  found  coagulated  where  it  has  fallen 
on  surrounding  bodies.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  everted,.and 
the  muscular  and  cellular  tissue  around  is  deeply  reddened  by  eflused 
blood.  Coagula  or  clots  are  found  adhering  to  the  wound,  provided 
it  has  not  been  interfered  with.  The  principal  characters  of  a  wound 
inflicted  during  life  are,  then,  the  following :  1.  Eversion  of  the 
edges  owing  to  vital  elasticity  of  the  skin.  2.  Abundant  hemor- 
rhage or  bleeding,  often  of  an  arterial  character,  with  general  diftu- 
t'ion  of  blood  in  the  surrounding  parts.  3.  The  presence  of  coagula. 
The  wound  may  not  have  involved  any  vessel,  and  there  may  be  no 
appearance  of  bleeding,  still  the  edges  will  be  everted,  and  the 
muscles  and  skin  retracted.  By  an  observation  of  this  kind  made 
on  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  (Case  of  Elphick^  March,  1848),  Mr. 
Prince  was  enabled  to  state  that  the  child  was  living  when  it  was 
inflicted, — an  opinion  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  the 
mother. 

Character  of  a  wound  made  after  death. — If  the  wound  on  a  dead 
body  be  not  made  until  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  have  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  death,  it  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  one  produced 
during  life.  Either  no  blood  is  effused,  or  it  is  of  a  venous  charac- 
ter, i.  t\,  it  may  have  proceeded  from  some  divided  vein.  The  blood 
is  commonly  liquid,  and  does  not  coagulate  as  it  falls  on  surrounding 
Inxiies,  like  that  jK)ured  out  of  a  wound  in  the  living.  The  edges 
are  soft,  yielding,  and  destitute  of  elasticity;  they  are  therefore  in 
close  approximation.  The  cellular  and  muscular  tissues  around  are 
either  not  infiltrated  with  blood,  or  only  to  a  very  partial  extent. 
Tliere  are  no  coagula  within  the  wound.  In  experimenting  upon 
am[»utated  limbs,  I  have  found  these  characters  possessed  by  a  wound 
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produced  two  or  three  houre  after  death,  although  they  arc  hest  seen 
wlien  the  wound  is  not  made  nntil  after  the  body  Ijas  lost  all  its 
animal  heat.  lu  wounds  on  the  dead  body,  divided  arteries  have  no 
marks  of  blood  about  them,  while  in  the  living:  bo<ly  the  fatal  bleed- 
ing commonly  proceeds  from  these  vespels.  Hence,  in  a  w^onnd  on 
the  living, it  will  be  found  tliat  the  surrounding  vessels  are  empty. 
The  chief  charactei*>?  of  a  wound  after  deatli  are,  therefore:  1, 
Absence  of  copious  bleeding.  2.  If  there  in  bleeding,  it  is  exclu- 
sively venous.  3  The  edires  of  the  wound  are  elrige,  not  everted. 
4.  There  is  nodittusiou  of  bhiod  in  the  cellular  tinsue,  5.  There  is 
an  absence  of  coagula.  But  it  may  hapi>en  that  a  wound  has  been 
inflicted  soon  after  the  breath  hag  left  the  body,  and  while  it  w^as 
yet  warm.  The  distinction  l>etwe€n  a  wound  then  made,  and  one 
made  during  life,  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in  wounds  inflicted  at  a 
later  period  after  death. 

It  is  a  considemlde  step  in  evidence,  w^hen  we  are  aide  to  assert 
that  a  particular  wound,  found  on  a  dead  lto<ly,  must  have  been 
inflicted  either  during  life,  or  immedifdeff/  nf^tetr  death;  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  suppose<l  tljat  in  a  case  calling  for  criminal  investiga- 
tion, any  one  but  a  murderer  would  think  of  inflicting  upon  a  body 
immediately  after  death  a  wound  which  would  assui'edly  have 
produced  fatal  efteets  had  the  san)c])erBon  received  it  while  living 
So  soon  as  sneli  an  o]>inion  can  be  safely  expressed  by  a  witne 
cire4iinBtantial  evidence  will  often  make  up  for  that  which  may 
medically  speaking,  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

JEixfupnosis  from  violence, — Contusions  and  contused  wounds  a 
commonly  accompanied  by  a  discoloration  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
to  wdiich  the  term  a-efajmosis  {i7t:ci^^j  to  pour  out)  is  applied.  This 
consists  essentially  in  the  extravasation,  or  eflusion  of  blood  gener- 
ally from  small  rui>tured  vessels,  into  tlie  surrounding  cellular 
membrane  beneath  tlie  skin.  An  ecchymosis  is  commonly  sui)erfl- 
cial,  attecting  only  the  layers  of  the  akin,  and  showing  itself  exter- 
nally, either  immediately^  or  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  *leep  blue%  or  livid  red  patch  \  but  the  eflusion  maj^  be  so 
deeply  seated  as  not  to  present  any  external  discoloration  of  the 
skin. 

Violence  inflicted  on  a  living  body  may  not  show  itself  under 
the  form  of  eecbyniosis  until  after  death,  A  man  received  from 
behind  several  kicks  on  the  lower  part  of  his  aMomen,  which 
causeil  a  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  death  by  peritonitis.  He  died 
in  about  thirty-five  hours;  but  there ^vas  no  ecchymosis  in  the  sea^ 
of  the  blows,  i,  e.,  in  the  pubic  and  lumbar  regions,  until  after  deatf^ 
Dr.  llinze  met  ^vith  a  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  in  which  it  w 
observed  that  ecchymosis  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  cord  only 
after  death.  (See  "  Uanuing.")  It  has  been  remarked  by  Devergie 
tliat  eeehymoses  are  often  coneealetl  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned^ 
when  first  reiiioved  from  water,  owing  to  the  sodden  state  of  the 
skin;  tliey  may  become  apparent  only  after  the  body  has  been  ex- 
posed for  some  days,  and  the  water  has  evaporated. 

A  medical  jurist  must  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing  that 
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when  a  blow  has  been  inflicted  on  a  living  person,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  individual  who  is  maltreated  should  survive  for  a  long 
period  in  order  that  ecchjmosis  should  be  produced.  Among  nu- 
merooB  instances  proving  the  contrary^  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of 
Pradin  (August,  1847)  may  be  mentioned.  This  lady,  who  was 
aasasainated  oy  her  husband,  was  attacked  while  asleep  in  bed. 
The  number  of  wounds  on  her  person  (thirty)  showed  that  there 
had  been  a  mortal  struggle,  which,  however,  could  not  have  lasted 
more  than  half  an  hour.  Yet,  on  inspection,  there  were  the  marks 
of  numerous  ecchymoses,  which  had  resulted  from  the  violent  use 
of  a  bruising  instrument.    ("  Ann.  d'Hyg."  1847,  t.  2,  p.  377.) 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  color  of  an  ecchymosed  spot 
are  worthy  of  attention,  since  they  may  serve  to  aid  the  witness  in 

S'ving  an  opinion  on  the  probable  time  at  which  a  contusion  has 
)en  inflicted.  After  a  certain  period — commonly  in  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  hours,  the  blue  or  livid  margin  of  the  spot  is  observed 
to  become  lighter ;  it  acquires  a  violet  tint,  and  before  its  final  dis- 
appearance, it  passes  successively  through  shades  of  a  green,  yellow 
and  lemon  color.  During  this  time,  the  spot  is  much  increased  in 
extent,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  ecchymosis  which  received  the 
violence  is  always  darker  than  the  circumference. 

These  changes  have  been  referred  by  Chaussier  and  others  to  the 
gradual  dilution  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  effused  blood  by  the 
fluid  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  its  slow  and  uniform  disper- 
sion throughout  the  cells.  The  color  is  finally  entirely  removed  by 
the  absorption  of  the  blood.  The  extent  and  situation  of  the  ecchy- 
mosis, the  degree  of  violence  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  as 
well  as  the  age  and  state  of  health  of  the  person,  are  so  many  cir- 
cumstances which  may  influence  the  progress  of  these  changes. 
Thus,  an  ecchymosis  is  longer  in  disappearing  in  the  old  than  in  the 
young.  Where  the  cellular  membrane  is  dense,  the  ecchymosis, 
oEieris  paribuSj  is  not  so  rapidly  formed;  nor,  when  formed,  do  the 
above  changes  take  place  in  it  so  speedily  as  when  the  blood  is 
effused  into  a  loose  portion  of  membrane,  like  that  surrounding  the 
eye,  or  existing  in  the  scrotum. 

Evidences  from  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis. — It  not  un  frequently 
happens  that  the  ecchymosis  produced  by  a  contusion  will  assume  a 
fonn  indicative  of  the  means  by  which  the  violence  was  offered. 
In  hanging,  the  impression  caused  by  the  cord  on  the  neck  is  some- 
times ecchymosed,  and  indicates  its  course  with  precision ;  so  also 
in  strangulation,  wben  the  fingers  have  been  violently  applied  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  mdentations  produced  may  serve  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  life  was  destroyed.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Starkie,  which  shows  that  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis 
may  occasionally  furnish  presumptive  evidence  against  an  accused 
party.  In  an  attempt  at  murder,  the  prosecutor,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, struck  the  assailant  violently  in  the  face  with  the  key  of  the 
house^oor,  this  being  the  only  weapon  he  had  near  at  hand.  The 
ecchymosis  which  followed  this  contusion  corresponded  in  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  face  to  the  wards  of  the  key;  and  it  was 
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chiefly  through  this  very  eingtilar  and  unexpected  source  of  evi- 
dence that  the  assailant  waa  afterwarcU  identified  and  brought  to 
trial.     (^^Law  of  Evidence/'  vol  1,  art*  Cir.  Ev/) 

Coniuswns  on  (he  dead. — Dr,  Christison  found  that  blows  inflicted 
on  a  dead  Ijody  not  more  than  (ico  hours  after  death,  gave  rise  to 
ap[>eai*ance8  on  the  skin  similar  to  those  which  resulted  from  blows 
inflicted  on  a  person  recently  before  death.  The  livid  discoloration 
tJius  produced  generally  arose  from  an  efl:nsion  of  the  thinnest  yjos- 
sible  layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
true  skin,  but  sometimes  also  from  an  etluaion  of  blood  into  a  per- 
ceptible stratum  of  the  true  skin  itself-  He  likewise  found  that 
dark  fluid  blood  might  even  be  eifused  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the 
seat  of  the  discolorationa,  so  as  to  l)lacken  or  redden  the  mem- 
branous partitions  of  the  cells  containing  the  fat;  but  this  last  effu- 
sion was  never  extensive.  From  this,  then,  it  follows  that^  by 
trusting  to  external  appearance  only,  contusions  made  soon  after 
death  ma}^  be  easily  confounded  with  those  wliich  have  becin  pro- 
duced by  violence  eljortly  before  death.  If  a  contusion  has  been 
caused  some  time  before  death,  tiiere  will  be  swelling  of  the  part, 
and  probably  also  certain  changes  of  color  in  the  ecchymosed  patch, 
in  either  of  which  cases  there  will  be  no  difiiculty  in  forming  an 
opijiion.  Although  ecchymosis,  or  an  apjiearance  analogous  to  it, 
may  be  prodnced  on  a  body  after  death,  the  changes  in  color  are 
then  met  with  under  i>eculiar  circanistances,  as  where  the  patient 
is  laboring  under  general  dropsy,  and  the  serum  effused  beneath  the 
skin  may  lead  to  the  diffusion  of  the  blood.  Tlie  most  satislactory 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  etfectB  of  blows  on  the  living  and 
dead  body,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Christison,  is  the  following:  In  a 
contusion  intlicted  during  life,  the  ecchymosed  portion  of  cutis 
(true  skin)  is  generally  dark  and  much  discolored  from  the  intiltra- 
tion  of  blood  throughout  its  whole  thickness;  the  skin  at  the  same 
time  is  increased  in  firmness  and  tenacity.  This  is  not,  however, 
a  uniform  consequence  of  a  contusion  during  life ;  for  a  blow  may 
cause  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  without  affecting  the  cutis 
in  the  numner  stated.  The  state  of  the  skin  here  described  cannot 
be  i>roduced  by  a  contusion  on  a  dead  body,  although  it  is  still  an 
open  question  whether  it  might  not  be  produced  if  the  contusion 
w^ere  inflicted  nfrw  minutes  after  death.  As  it  is,  the  value  of  this 
sign  is  somewhat  circumscribed  ;— it  is  not  always  produced  on  the 
living,  it  might  be  possibly  produced  on  the  recently  dead;  so  that 
when  it  does  not  exist,  we  must  look  for  other  differential  marks, 
and  when  it  does  exist,  we  ought  to  stitisfy  oui-selvea  that  the  con- 
tusion was  not  inflicted  recently  after  death.    • 

Sir  R.  Christison's  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  severe 
blows  inflicted  on  a  recently  dead  body  produce  no  greater  degree 
of  ecchymosis  or  cutaneous  discoloration  than  slight  blows  inflicted 
on  the  living.  Assuming  that  the  great  extent  of  an  ecchymosis 
would  in  all  cases  serve  to  shovr  that  the  violence  in  producing  it 
bad  been  inflicted  during  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  im- 
portance of  these  facts,  in  relation  to  medical  evidence,  is  not 
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aflSM^ted  by  the  extent  of  the  discoloration.  It  may  be  just  as  neces- 
sary to  have  a  positive  opinion  on  the  origin  of  a  slight^  as  on  the 
origin  of  an  extensive  bruise.  Trivial  ecchymoses,  as  in  cases  of 
strangulation  or  sufibcation,  if  they  can  be  certainly  pronounced 
vital,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  the  acquittal  and  con- 
viction of  a  person  charged  with  murder.  A^ain,  slight  ecchy- 
mosis  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  may  excite  a  suspicion  of 
strangulation  and  subsequent  immersion  of  the  body  in  water.  So 
in  reference  to  child-murder.  An  infant  may  be  destroyed  by 
violence,  and  only  a  few  slight  marks  of  ecchymosis  found  upon 
its  body. 

The  practical  inference  from  these  observations  is,  that  discolora- 
tions  of  the  skin  caused  by  blows  inflicted  soon  after  death,  may  be 
sometimes  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence  on  the  living  body.  An 
instance  has  been  communicated  to  me,  on  respectable  authority,  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  blows  with  a  stick  were  inflicted 
on  the  recently  dead  body  of  a  woman,  while  still  warm.  The 
body  was  afterwards  accidentally  seen  by  non-professional  persons, 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  performance  of  thesfe  experiments ;  and 
80  strong  was  the  impression  from  the  appearances,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  been  maltreated  during  life,  that  a  judicial  inquiry  was 
actually  instituted,  when  the  circumstances  were  satisfactorilv 
explained.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  severe  blows  after  death 
resemble  slight  blows  during  life,  is,  in  a  practical  view  unim- 
portant. It  does  not  aid  our  diagnosis,  nor  prevent  serious  mistakes 
from  occurring. 

Erchyinosis  in  the  dead  body.  Lividity. — Ecchymosis  may  present 
itself  in  various  forms  on  the  skin  of  a  dead  body.  The  lirst  form 
when  it  occurs,  is  almost  an  immediate  consequence  of  death,  but 
it  is  not  fully  developed  until  the  body  has  cooled.  It  is  commonly 
called  cadaveric  lividity.  It  presents  itself  in  diff'used  patches  ot 
great  extent,  sometimes  covering  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  at  other  times  the  lateral  regions  of  the  back. 
The  upper  or  lower  limbs,  either  on  their  internal  or  external  sur- 
faces, or  on  their  whole  circumference,  are  often  thus  completely 
ecehymosed.  The  ap()eanmce  is  wholly  unlike  the  effects  of  ex- 
ternal violence.  Ecchymosis  may  be  a  result  of  putrefaction  from 
the  fluid  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel.  Elfnsions  of  blood  beneath 
the  skin  from  causes  opemting  after  death  may  produce  appear- 
ancefl  like  those  caused  by  violence,  and  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  zones  of  color  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  disappearing 
ecchymosis  may  be  produced. 

Is  Ecchymosis  a  necessary  result  of  violence? — This  medico-legal 
question  has  often  created  great  difficulty.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
artserted  in  courts  of  law  that  no  severe  blow  could  have  been  in- 
flicted on  the  body  of  a  person  found  dead,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  ecchymosis  or  other  indication  of  violence  on  the  [>art 
«truck;  but  this  assertion  is  entirely  opposed  to  \vell-a8certaincd 
tacts.  However  true  the  statement  may  be  that  severe  contusions 
are  commonly  followed  by  ecchymosis,  it  is  open  to  numerous  ex- 
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id  unless  these  are  kr 


eeptions;  and  unJess 
may  mislead  the  court. 


are  known  to  a  practitioner»his  evidence 
The  presence  of  ecchymosia  is  commonly 
presiuaptive  evidence  of  the  infliction  of  violence,  but  its  absence 
does  not  nejtcative  this  prei^umption. 

It  was  loiii^  since  remarked  by  Portal,  that  the  spleen  had  been 
found  ruptured  from  blows  or  falls,  without  any  ecchymosis  or 
abrasion  of  the  skin  appearing  in  the  region  struck.  This  has  been 
also  ol)^rved  in  respect  to  ruptures  of  the  stomach,  intestines  and 
urinary  bladder,  from  violence  directly  applied  to  the  abdomen* 
Portal  supposed  that  the  mechanical  inijiulse  was  simply  transferreil 
thr(>ut>;h  the  supple  parietes  (or  skin)  of  the  abdomen  to  the  viscera 
behind,  as  in  the  striking  of  a  bladder  tilled  with  water*  Wliether 
this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  small 
vessels  of  the  skin  often  escai>e  rupture  from  a  sudden  blow,  so  that 
their  contents  are  not  effused*  A  case  is  reported  by  llenke,  in 
which  a  lal»oring  man  died  some  hours  after  fighting  with  another, 
and  on  an  insjiection  of  the  lyody  the  i»eritoiieura  was  found  exten- 
sively inflamed,  owing  to  an  escaf)e  of  the  contents  of  the  small  in- 
testines, which  had  been  ruptured  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
was,  however,  no  ecchymosis  or  mark  on  the  skin  externally,  and 
the  medical  inspectors  were  inclined  to  affirm  (contrary  in  this  case 
to  direct  evidence),  that  no  blow  could  have  been  struck  ;  but  others 
of  greater  exjjerieuce  were  appealed  to,  who  at  once  admitted  that 
the  laceration  of  the  iutestinea  might  have  been  caused  by  a  blow, 
even  although  there  was  no  apf>earanee  of  violence  externally»  Mr. 
Watson  states  that  a  girl,  aged  nine,  received  a  smart  blow  upon 
the  abdomen  from  a  stone.  8he  immediately  complained  of  great 
pain;  collapse  ensued,  and  she  died  in  twenty  one  houi-s.  Un  in- 
s{>ection  there  was  no  mark  of  injury  externally,  but  the  ileum 
(small  intestines)  was  found  ruptured,  its  contents  extravasated, 
aud  the  j:icritoueum  extensively  inflamed.  (*'0n  Homicide,'*  p. 
187.)  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Leith,  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man 
received  a  kick  on  the  abdomen,  from  a  Ijorse ;  he  died  in  thirty 
bout's  from  i>eritonitis.  The  ileum  was  found  to  have  been  torn 
completely  across  in  its  lower  third.  Tiiere  was  not  the  sliglitest 
trace  of  ecchymosis  externally,  a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  the  blow  was  here  struck  by  a  somewhat  angular  or  pointed 
bmly — the  hoof  of  a  horse.  ("Med.  Gaz,,''  May,' 1840.  See  also 
Guy's  llosp.  Reports,  Oct.  1865,  p.  285.)  Alany  other  cases  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  that  ecchymosis  is  not  a 
necessary  or  constant  result  of  a  severe  blow  ;  hut  these  sufficiently 
establisli  the  fact*  This  medico-legal  question  frequently  arises  in 
cases  in  which  tlie  bladder  or  liver  is  ruptured,  as,  owing  to  the 
general  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  it  is  often  alleged  in  defence 
that  no  blow  or  kick  could  have  been  inflicted  on  this  part  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  view  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts* 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EVIDBNCB  OP  THE  USB  OP  A  WEAPON. — CHARACTERS  OP  WOUNDS  CAUSED 
BY  WEAPONS.  —  INCISED,  PUNCTURED,  LACERATED,  AND  CONTUSED 
WOUNDS. — STABS  AND  CUTS. — WHAT  ARE  WEAPONS? — EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  DRESS. — IMPUTED  OR  SELF-INFLICTED  WOUNDS. 

Evidence  of  the  use  of  a  weapon. — It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
a  weapon  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  a  wound,  for  the 
words  of  the  new  statute  are:  "Whosoever  shall,  6y  any  means 
whatsoever^  wound,  or  cause  any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  a  person," 
etc;  yet  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  weapon  in  cases  of  assault  may 
materially  affect  the  amount  of  punishment  awarded  on  conviction. 
When  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  it  is  certain  that  a  weapon  has 
been  used,  it  is  not  usual  for  prisoners  to  declare  that  no  weapon 
was  employed  by  them,  but  that  the  wound  had  been  occasioned 
by  accidental  circumstances.  A  witness  should  remember  that  he 
is  seldom  in  a  position  to  swear  that  a  particular  weapon  produced 
at  a  trial,  must  have  been  used  by  the  prisoner:  he  is  only  justified 
in  saying  that  the  wound  was  caused  either  by  it,  or  by  one  similar 
to  it.  ^hworer  relates  the  following  case.  A  man  was  stabbed 
by  another  in  the  face,  and  a  knife  with  the  blade  entire  was 
brought  forward  as  circumstantial  evidence  against  him  —  the 
surgeon  having  stated  that  the  wound  had  been  caused  by  this 
knife.  The  wounded  person  recovered  ;  but  a  year  afterwards  an 
abscess  formed  in  his  face,  and  the  broken  point  of  the  real  weapon 
was  discharged  from  it.  The  wound  could  not  therefore  have  been 
produced  by  the  knife  which  was  brought  forward  as  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  trial.  ("  Lehre  von  dem  Kindermorde.") 
Although  the  criminality  of  an  act  is  not  aftected  by  an  occurrence 
of  this  kind,  it  is  advisable  that  such  mistakes  should  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  proper  caution  on  the  part  of  a  witness.    (On  this 

Juestion,  see  the  case  of  Renaud^  by  Dr.  Boys  do  Loury,  "Ann. 
'II vg."  1839, 1. 11,  p.  170.     As  to  what  is  a  weapon,  see  Henke, 
"  Ze'itschrift  der  8.  A."  1844,  vol.  1,  p.  67.) 

Characters  of  wounds  produced  hy  weapons. — Let  us  now  supix)se 
that  no  weapon  is  discovered,  and  that  the  opinion  of  a  witness  is 
to  l>e  founded  only  on  an  examination  of  a  wound.  It  is  right  for 
him  to  know  that  on  all  criminal  trials,  considerable  importance  is 
attached  by  the  law  to  the  fact  of  a  wound  having  been  caused  by 
the  use  of  a  weapon;  since  this  generally  implies  malice,  and  in 
niost  cases  a  greater  desire  to  injure  the  party  assailed  than  the 
mere  enjployment  of  manual  force.  Some  wounds,  such  as  cuts 
and  stabs,  at  once  indicate  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by 
weajions. 
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1.  Incised  wounds. — In  inciscJ  wounds  tlie  sharpness  of  the  instru- 
ment may  be  interred  from  the  eletmneBs  and  regularity  with  which 
the  edges  are  cut;  in  stabs,  also,  the  form  and  depth  of  a  wound 
will  often  indieate  the  kind  of  weapon  employed*  Stabs  some- 
tinien  have  the  chanieters  of  incised  imnetiires,  one  or  botli  ex- 
tremitien  of  the  wound  being  cleanly  cut,  according  to  whether 
the  weapon  is  single  or  double-edged.  Dupuytren  has  remarked 
that  such  stabs,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  skin,  are  apparently 
smaller  than  the  weapon — a  point  to  be  remembered  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  size  of  a  wound  and  the  instrument, 
A  lateral  motion  of  the  weapon  may,  however,  cause  a  consider* 
able  efilurgemeiit  of  the  wound,  (See  case  '^  Ann.  d'Hyg/'  1847,  t. 
1,  p.  400*)  When  a  stab  has  traversed  the  body,  the  entrance 
aperture  is  comuionly  hirgcr  tiuui  the  aperture  of  exit ;  and  its 
edges,  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  are  sometimes  everted, 
owing  to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  That  facts  of 
this  kind  should  be  available  as  evidence,  it  is  necessar}'  that  the 
body  should  be  seen  soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  before 
there  has  been  any  interference  with  it. 

Pu?i€t tired  wounds. — It  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  the  edges 
of  a  punctured  wound  are  lacerated  and  irregular,  or  incised; 
because  it  may  be  alleged  in  defence,  that  the  wound  was  produced 
hy  a  tall  on  some  substance  capable  of  causing  an  injury  sontewbat 
resembling  it.  In  a  case  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Watson,  a  deeply 
penetrating  wound  on  the  genital  organs  of  the  deceased,  which 
had  evidently  caused  the  woman  s  death,  was  tiscribed  by  the  pri- 
soners charged  with  the  murder,  to  lier  having  fallen  on  some 
broken  glass;  but  it  was  proved  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
boun*led  everywhere  by  clean  incisions,  which  rendered  this  defence 
inconsistent,  if  not  imjiossible.  I  have  known  a  aimiUir  defence 
made  on  two  other  occasions,  where  the  cases  came  to  trial.  Id 
general,  wounds  made  by  glass  or  earthenware  are  characterized  by 
their  great  irregularity  and  the  unevenness  of  their  edges.  Cases 
of  this  kind  show  that  as  it  is  not  always  j^Kissible  to  know  when 
this  sort  of  defejice  may  be  raised,  a  medical  witness  should  never 
fail  to  make  a  minute  t\aftnination  of  a  wound  which  is  suspected 
to  have  been  criminally  intiicted.  These  medical  difficulties*  are 
now  for  the  most  part  removed  b}-  the  24th  and  25th  Victoria, 
Chapter  lUO,  This  must  not,  however,  lead  tlie  witness  to  supiiose 
that  a  pei'sonal  injury  is  not  to  be  carefully  examined  with  a  view 
to  the  determination  of  this  (juestion* 

2.  Liiccrakd  and  contused  wounds. — Lacerated  wounds  do  not  iu 
general  present  greater  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  origin  than 
those  which  are  incised  or  punctured.  The  means  which  produced 
the  laceration  are  conunonly  well  indicated  by  the  appearatice  of 
the  wound.  Tliesc  injuries  are  generally  the  result  o(  accident; 
they  are,  however,  frequently  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  new*born 
cliildren,  in  which  case  they  may  give  rise  to  a  charge  of  infanti- 
cide. If  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  arisen  from  the  use  of  a 
weapon,  tliis  would  of  course,  go  far  to  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of 
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murder.  Contused  wounds  and  severe  contusions  present  much 
greater  difficulty  to  a  medical  jurist.  It  is  not  often  in  his  power 
to  say  whether  a  contused  wound  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a 
weapon,  from  a  blow  of  the  fist,  or  a  fall,  by  reason  of  the  deceased 
having  accidentally  fallen  against  some  hard  surface.  The  ques- 
tion is  frequently  put  to  medical  witnesses,  on  those  trials  for  man- 
slaughter which  arise  out  of  the  pugilistic  combats  of  half-drunken 
men.  One  of  the  combatants  is  generally  killed,  either  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  by  a  fall,  or  by  both  kinds  of  violence  combined.  The 
skull  may,  or  may  not  be  fractured:  and  the  person  may  die  of 
concussion,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  from  effusion  of  blood. 
The  general  defence  is  that  the  deceased  struck  his  head  against 
some  hard  substance  in  falling  on  the  ground,  and  a  surgeon  is 
asked  whether  the  particular  appearance  might  not  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  of  a  fall.  A  medical  witness  is  rarely  in  a 
position  to  swear  with  certainty,  that  a  contused  wound  of  the 
head  must  have  been  produced  by  a  weapon  and  not  by  a  fall. 
Some  circumstances,  however,  may  occasionally  enable  him  to  form 
an  opinion  on  this  point.  If  there  are  contused  wounds  on  several 
parts  of  the  head,  with  copious  eftusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin, 
the  presumption  is  that  a  weaj)on  must  have  been  used.  If  the 
marks  of  violence  are  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  have  been  caused  by  a  weapon,  since  this  is  not 
commonly  a  part  which  can  receive  injury  from  a  fall.  So  if  sand, 
gravel,  grass  or  other  substances  be  found  in  a  contused  wound,  this 
will  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  injury  was  really  caused  by 
a  fall 

It  matters  not,  under  the  new  Statute  on  wounding,  whether  the 
wound  was  produced  directly  by  a  weapon  employed  by  an  assailant, 
or  indirectly  by  any  act  of  violence  on  his  part.  A  man  may  frac- 
ture the  skull  of  another  either  by  striking  him  with  a  brick,  or  by 
striking  him  with  his  fist  and  thus  causing  him  to  fall  against  a 
brick.  Acquittals  formerly  took  place  upon  technicalities  of  this 
kind  ("  Law  Times,"  March  21,  1846,  p.  501) ;  but  in  Beg.  v.  Dodd 
(Shrewsbury  Summer  Assizes,  1853)  Coleridge  J.  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  against  the  distinction  thus  made.  The  prisoner,  it  was 
alleged,  threw  a  stone  at  the  deceased,  who  immediately  fell  on  a 
stone  floor.  The  deceased  was  able  to  go  about  for  several  days, 
but  he  died  a  week  after  he  had  sustained  the  violence,  from  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  The 
niedicjil  witness  ascribed  the  fracture  to  a  blow  from  a  stone.  In 
the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  fracture  might  just  as  well  have 
arisen  from  a  fall  on  a  stone  floor.  Coleridge  J.  held,  if  the  prisoner 
knocke<l  the  deceased  down,  that  it  would  make  no  diflerence 
whether  the  deceased  died  from  a  fall  on  a  stone  floor,  or  from 
injury  produced  by  the  stone  which  was  thrown  at  him. 

[W  e  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  blow  of  the  fist  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  fracture  of  the  thin  portions  of  the  skull,  e.  g. 
the  teniix)ral  region — and  this  either  with,  or  without  an  external 
wound.     In  a  doubtful  case,  where  the  question,  whether  such  a 
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fracture  was  caused  by  the  fist,  or  by,60iiie  weapon,  a  careful  post- 
mortem oxamination  of  the  cranium  woultl  most  probably  d^ter*| 
luitie  the  point ;  tlie  fractuix*  from  the  list  would  be  very  a]it  tobli 
radiated,  while  that  resulting  from  a  weapon,  such  m  a  hilly j  on 
a  loaded  eiine^or  a  hammer,  w^ould  be  more  regularly  depressed,  andi 
also  more  circumscribed. — R,] 

A  doubt  may  arise  whetlier  a  weapon  has  or  has  not  been  used 
in  reference  to  lacerated  or  contused  wounds.  Contused  wounds  on 
boDy  surfaces,  as  on  tlie  head,  sometimcB  present  the  apf>earance  of 
incised  wounds,  the  skin  being  evenly  separated.  When  a  wound 
is  recent,  a  careful  examination  will  generally  enable  a  witness  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  hot  if  some  time  has  elapsed  before  a  wound 
is  examined,  threat  caution  will  be  required  in  forming  a  judgment. 

A  surgeon  should  be  cautious  in  listening  to  the  statements  of 
others  that  a  weaix)n  has  l>een  used,  unless  the  wound  itself  bears 
about  it  such  characters  as  to  leave  the  fact  indisputalile.  Daring 
a  scuffle,  the  [>c*i'son  assaulted  may  be  easily  deceived  as  to  the  way 
in  which  an  accused  party  inflicted  a  wound  upon  him  ;  and  a  bad 
motive  may  sometimes  exist  lor  imputing  to  an  assailant  the  use 
of  a  weapon  during  a  quan^el.  In  such  caaes  we  should,  as  medical 
witnesses,  rather  trust  fo  the  appearance  of  the  wound  for  proof  of 
the  use  of  a  weapon,  than  to  any  account  given  by  interested  parties. 

A  late  learned  judge  suggested  to  me  that  some  means  of  discrimi- 1 
nation  between  tlieetiects  of  falls  and  blows  aifecting  the  sameparta  j 
of  the  body,  would  greatly  aid  the  administration  of  justice.    Ther©'| 
is  no  doubt  that  it  would,  but  as  no  two  cases  coming  under  thia'i 
class  of  injuries  are  precisely  alike,  eitlier  in  the  part  wounded  or! 
the  amount  of  force  employed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  introduce 
general  rules,  or  to  make  statistics  practically  available.     It  is  com- 
monly  su)*posed  tliat  a  mere  tall  is  not  sulHeient  to  produce  the  samfl^f 
degree  of  injury  that  may  be  caused  by  a  blunt  wea[»on  applie<^^ 
suddenly  to  the  head  by  human  force;  but  a  severe  fracture  may 
arise  from  a  simple  accident  of  this  kind,  and  present  nearly  all  the 
chaiaeters  of  homicidal  violence.     The  difficulties  at  criminal  trials 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  proceed,  not  so  much  from  want  of  rules ^ 
to  assign  the  violence  to  one  condition  or  the  other,  as  from  a  want " 
of  proper  observation  when  the  wounds  are  first  examined.     If 
minute  attention  were  given  to  an  examination  of  thc^e  injuries^ 
soon  after  theh"  occurrence,  circumstances  would  be  noticed  whiclifl||| 
would  help  tlic  medical  witness  to  a  conclusion.     The  defence  that 
tliey  might  have  been  produced  by  a  fall,  is  not  set  up  until  a  sub- 
sequent j>eriod,  and  the  surgeon    is  then   obliged  to  trust  to  liia 
memory  for  the  main  points  of  distinction.     Such  improvised  opin- 
ions usually  tail  in  impressing  a  jury. 

When  it  is  a  question  which  of  two  weapons  produced  certain 
bruised  wounds  found  on  tlie  head,  the  difficulties  of  medical  evi- 
dence are  increased.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  presence  of 
blood,  hair,  cotton,  or  woollen  tibres  on  one  of  the  weajjons  may 
render  it  piH>bable  that  this  weapon  was  nsed.  In  nvost  instances, 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  form  of  a  contused  wound  and  an 
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early  comparison  of  it  with  the  alleged  weapon  or  the  substance 
said  to  have  produced  it,  will  enable  a  witness  to  come  to  a  correct 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  situation,  depth,  and  shape  of  the 
wound  may  bo  such  that  no  accidental  fall  could  reasonably  account 
.for its  proauctiou.  In  assaults  on  women,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
that  the  complainant  herself  endeavors  to  exculpate  the  assailant 
(her  husband)  by  ascribing  the  marks  of  violence,  not  to  blows,  but 
to  some  accidental  fall.  In  August,  1864,  a  women  deposed  before 
a  magistrate  that  certain  severe  injuries  which  she  had  sustained 
had  teen  caused  by  her  falling  on  a  fender.  The  medical  man  who 
examined  her  found  on  the  top  of  the  head  three  distinct  wounds 
which  were  bleeding.  Two  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  caused 
by  a  blunt  instrument ;  the  third  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  was 
a  clean  cut  wound.  He  considered  that  they  had  been  produced 
by  a  chopper,  and  that  none  of  them  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  or 
a  series  of  falls.  The  prisoner,  on  this  evidence,  was  committed 
for  trial. 

3.  Stabs  and  cuts, — It  has  been  remarked  that  the  law  in  some 
cases  attaches  great  importance  to  the  clear  proof  of  the  use  of  a 
weaporij  and  a  medical  man  has  therefore  a  certain  responsibility 
thrown  upon  him  when,  in  the  absence  of  a  weapon  and  the  denial 
of  its  use,  he  is  called  upon  to  say  whether  one  has  or  has  not  been 
used.  In  reference  to  cuts  and  stabs  there  can  in  general  be  no  diffi- 
culty, for  these  injuries  carry  with  them  distinct  evidence  of  their 
mode  of  production.  Formerly  stabbing  and  cutting  were  treated 
as  distinct  from  wounding,  and  very  nice  legal  distinctions  were 
drawn  between  these  terms,  which  had  the  effect  of  procuring  ac- 
quittals on  mere  legal  technicalities.  Under  the  new  consolidated 
Act,  the  words  "stab"  and  "cut"  are  properly  omitted,  and  the 
word  "wound"  only  has  been  retained.  Medical  men  would  always 
a^ree  upon  a  stab  or  cut  being  a  wound,  but  they  might  reasonably 
differ  upon  the  question  whether  in  a  given  case  a  wound  was  really 
a  stab  or  cut.  it  might  be  punctured,  lacerated,  or  contused,  and 
not  fairly  come  under  the  professional  description  of  a  cut  or  a  stab. 
In  the  mean  time  the  only  person  who  derived  benefit  from  this 
grammatical  confusion  was  the  assailant  who  had  inflicted  the  un- 
uefined  injury  on  another.  A  medical  witness  has  now  only  to 
prove  that  the  personal  injury  falls  strictly  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  wound  ;  he  is  not  called  upon  to  prove  the  precise  variety 
of  wounding  to  which  the  injury  should  be  assigned.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  always  be  prepared  with  a  full  description  of  the 
characters  of  an  injury  in  case  questions  on  the  subject  should  be 
put  to  him. 

What  are  weapons. — The  new  statute  has  removed  those  legal 
doubts  which  formerly  arose  in  reference  to  the  true  signification 
of  the  term  weapon.  Thus  the  teeth,  the  hands  or  feet  uncovered, 
were  formerly  held  by  the  judges  not  to  be  weapons;  and  injuries 
produced  by  them,  however  severe,  were  not  treated  as  wounds 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Parties  were  tried  on  charges 
of  biting  off  fingers  and  noses,  and  although  the  medical  evidence 
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proved  that  woancU  of  a  Bevei^  kinrl  liad  been  inflioted,  and  tlmt 
great  disfigurement  and  mischief  had  been  done  to  individual, yet 
the  nature  of  the  injury  produced  was  not  so  much  regarded  as  the 
actual  method  by  winch  it  was  aecoinpliBhed*  The  pei-sons  charged 
were  acquitted  under  an  indictment  for  "  wounding,"  since  wounds 
in  a  legal  sense  could  be  produced  only  by  weaporus*  while  the  teeth, 
bands,  and  feet  were  not  weapons  in  law! 

Excnahuition  of  the  dress. — This  is  sometimes  a  most  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  man.  In  a  ease  of  severe  wounding, 
of  wdjutever  kind,  he  sliould  always  require  to  see  the  dress  of  the 
wounded  person.  It  may  tlirow  a  material  light  upon  the  mode  in 
wdiicli  a  wound  has  been  produced;  it  may  remove  an  erroneous 
suspicion  of  murder,  and  may  sometimes  serve  to  indicate  that  a 
wound  has  been  self-intlicted  for  the  concealment  of  other  crimes, 
or  falsely  to  impute  its  infliction  to  other  pemons.  Marks  of  blood, 
dirt»  grass  or  other  substances  on  the  clothing  may  also  throw^  light 
upon  th^  mode  of  inflietion,  80  again,  the  use  of  a  w*eapon  in 
reference  to  cuts  and  stabs,  may  be  inlerred  from  the  dress  [jre- 
eenting  corresponding  cuts  or  perforations.  Contused  wounds  by 
bludgeons  may,  however,  be  readily  protluced  through  the  dre^s 
without  tearing  or  injuring  it.  Considerable  laceration  of  the  skin 
and  muscles,  and  even  severe  fractures,  may  be  caused  witliout  ne- 
cessarily penetratitig  the  dress,  supposing  it  to  be  of  an  elastic  or 
yielding  nature.  In  self-intlicted  or  imputed  wounds,  if  of  the 
nature  of  cuts  and  stabs,  there  is  often  a  want  of  eorre3iK)ndenc6 
between  the  perforations  of  tlie  dress  and  tlie  wounds  on  the  iDerson ; 
this  is  one  of  the  choracters  by  which  the  correctness  of  a  statement 
ma}'  be  tested.  A  severe  wound  may  be  indirectly  produced  by  a 
bruising  weajion,  and  medical  w^itnesses  have  been  often  questioned 
on  this  point.  Thus,  the  prosecutor  may  at  the  time  fiave  worn 
about  his  jjei-son  some  article  of  dress  which  received  the  blow^and 
this  may  have  actually  caused  the  wound*  Cases  of  this  kind  must 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  wliich  accompan^^  them.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  a  medical  practitioner  should  always  make  a 
minute  and  careful  examination  of  wounds  which  are  likely  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  criminal  charges,  as  well  as  of  the  dress  or 
clothing  worn  by  the  wounded  |>ei^on  at  the  time  of  the  assault. 

If  several  wounds  have  been  inflicted  through  the  dress^  an  ex- 
amination of  this  may  sontetimcs  sutfice  to  sliow  which  was  first 
received.  A  man,  in  struggling  with  an  assailant,  received  three 
stabs  with  a  knife — two  on  the  left  elbow,  and  the  third  iu  the 
back.  The  latter  was  at  about  the  level  of  the  eighth  rib; — it 
w^as  vertical  to  tlie  cliest,  and  had  clean  edges.  The  lower  margin 
was  obtuse— the  upper  acute;  hence  it  was  evident  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  weapon  had  been  directed  upwards.  It  hud  travei'secl 
the  left  lung  and  the  heart,  and  had  caused  immediate  death*  It 
was  obvious,  on  examination,  that  this  mortal  %vound  had  been 
first  received,  and  the  stabs  at  the  elbow  inflicted  subsequently. 
These  two  stabs,  which  were  slight,  liad  ilividcd  the  cloth  coat  and 
shirt,  and  had  only  grazed  tlie  skin,  so  that  no  blood  had  been 
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effused.  But  the  edees  of  the  cuts  in  the  cloth  coat  and  shirt  were 
stained  with  blood;  hence  it  was  evident  that  they  must  have  been 
produced  by  a  weapon  already  rendered  bloody  by  a  previous 
wound.  The  fact  was  of  some  importance  in  the  case,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  medical  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  at 
the  judicial  inquiry.    (S&d  **Ann.  d'Hygifene,"  1847,  p.  461.) 

Imputed  self-inflicted  wounds. — A  man  mav  produce  on  himself 
one  or  more  wounds  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  a  homicidal  as- 
sault, which  he  may  allege  to  have  been  committed  upon  him.  With 
the  motives  for  the  self-infliction  of  wounds  a  medical  jurist  is  not 
concerned ;  it  is  of  the  fact  only  that  he  can  take  cognizance.  From 
the  cases  that  have  yet  occurred,  it  would  appear  that  the  object  has 
been  to  extort  money,  to  conceal  murder,  robbery  or  some  other 
crime,  and  to  turn  away  a  suspicion  of  criminality  from  the  wounded 
person  himself;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  a  motive  for  the 
self-infliction  of  injuries;  and  when  a  reasonable  motive  is  not  at 
once  forthcoming,  persons  are  apt  to  be  misled  and  to  credit  the 
story.  Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  thus  imputing  violence 
to  others,  have  frequently  borne  respectable  characters  until  the 
occurrence,  and  this  has  contributed  to  give  support  to  their  state- 
ments. When  a  person  intending  to  commit  suicide  fails  in  the 
attempt,  he  has  sometimes,  under  a  sense  of  shame,  attributed  the 
infliction  of  a  wound  in  his  throat  to  another;  but  facts  of  this  kind 
may  without  difliculty  be  cleared  up  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
Imputed  wounds,  if  we  except  the  case  of  an  actual  attempt  at 
puicide,  in  which  the  injury  is  commonly  severe,  are  generally  of  a 
mperficial  character,  consisting  of  cuts  or  incisions  not  extending 
below  the  true  skin ;  deep  stabs  are  seldom  resorted  to  where  the 
purpiose  is  not  suicide,  but  merely  to  conceal  other  crimes.  Further, 
these  wounds  are  m  front  of  the  person,  and  may  be  on  the  right  or 
lelt  side,  according  to  whether  the  person  is  right  or  left-handed. 
They  have  also  been  generally  numerous^  and  widely  scattered; 
sometimes  they  have  had  a  complete  parallelism,  unlike  those  which 
must  have  been  inflicted  by  an  adversary,  during  a  mortal  conflict 
with  a  weapon.  The  hands  are  seldom  wounded,  although  in  the 
resistance  to  real  homicidal  attempts,  these  parts  commonly  suffer 
most  severely.  The  injuries  are  not  usually  situated  pver  those 
parts  of  the  body  in  which  wounds  are  by  common  repute  con- 
sidered mortal^  and  there  is  in  general  an  entire  want  of  corres- 
[ondence  between  the  situation  of  the  wounds  on  the  person,  and 
the  cuts  or  other  marks  on  the  dress.  This  is  a  fact  which  requires 
special  attention. 

In  comparing  cuts  on  the  dress  with  wounds  on  the  person,  there 
are  several  circumstances  to  be  attended  to.  What  articles  of  dress 
were  worn  at  the  time  of  the  assault?  In  a  case  of  actual  stabbing 
by  another,  all  ought  to  present  marks  of  perfomtion,  corresponding 
ill  direction,  form,  size,  sharpness  of  the  edges  of  the  weajx>n,  etc. 
In  imputed  wounds,  the  marks  on  several  layers  of  dress  may  not 
correspond  with  each  other  in  the  characters  above  mentioned.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  man  simulating  such  injuries  so  to  arrange  his 
18 
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clothes  when  off  his  person,  as  to  docieve  a  careful  examiner.  There 
will  be  some  iiiconsistency  or  want  of  adjustment.  Apart  from  tlie^ 
fact  that  several  Btabs  or  cuts  cannot  exist  on  the  same  part  of  th^f 
clothes^  without  one  or  more  being  stained  with  blood  on  tlie  out- 
side or  inside^  an  impostor  may  either  do  too  much  or  too  little^  and 
thus  lead  to  bis  detcftion.  In  a  case  wliieh  excited  much  public 
discussion  in  London  nuiny  years  since,  a  simple  circumstance  led 
to  the  inference  that  certain  stabs  or  cuts  through  a  shirt  had  not 
been  produced  while  the  shirt  was  on,  but  while  it  was  off  the  body,! 
There  were  two  cuts  in  the  shirt  near  to  each  other,  preciseljf 
similar  in  size,  form,  and  direction  ;  in  fact,  the  knife  or  daggeij 
producing  tbeni  must  have  gone  through  a  fold  of  the  shirt, 
accurate  was  the  correspondence.  Then,  however,  it  follow^ed  that 
the  shirt  could  not  have  been  upon  the  body  of  the  wounded  per^ 
son,  as  he  alleged,  because  a  stab  through  a  shirt  wdien  worn  ovei 
the  skin  must,  in  «>rder  to  reach  the  body,  traverse  not  only  a  tblc 
(producing  two  cuts),  but  another  layer  in  contact  w'ith  the  skinj 

I  and  thus  [froduce  thrrc  cuts,  or  in  the  event  of  traversing  two  folds 
Jive  cuts.  In  simulating  the  wounds  by  cuts  on  the  shirt,  the  |:)ei*soi 
13  supposed  to  have  forgotten  this,  and  have  merely  stabbed  a  foW 
of  the  shirt  while  lying  on  a  table,  or  in  some  situation  convenient^ 
for  the  purpose.  This,  among  other  facts,  rendered  it  probable  that 
the  slight  wouncls  on  the  chest  were  self-inflicted* 

It  has  been  contended  that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
detection  of  such  cases;  each  must  be  decided  by  the  facts  which 
accompany  it.  The  facts  which  a  medical  man  must  endeavor  to 
ascertain  are  the  following:  1*  The  relative  positions  of  the  assailant 

,  and  the  assailed  person  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  attack*     2,  The 

BituatioD,  direction,  and  depth  of  the  wound  or  w^ounds.     3.   The , 

situation  or  direction  of  marks  of  blood  or  w^ounds  on  the  person ^B 
or  dress  of  either,  or  of  both^  the  assailant  and  assailed,  and,  4,  The  V 
marks  of  blood,  and  the  quantity  effused  at  the  spot  where  the 
mortal  struggle  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  imputed  wounds  are  generally  cuts 
or  stabs.     They  are  seldom  of  the  contused  kind :  the  impostor  can* 
not,  in  reference  to  contusions,  so  easily  calculate  upon  the  amount^ 
of  mischief  which  is  likely  to  ensue.     Dr.  Burgeret,  however,  has 
related  some  cases  in  which  females  laboring  under  hysterical  at- 
tacks have  inflicted  upon  themselves  severe  contusions,  and  have 
charged  innocent  persons  wnth  attempts  to  murder.   (''Ann,  d'llyg. 
1863,  vob  1,  p.  463.)     In  general  the  iiicousistency  of  the  story  iai 
so  palpable  as  to  betray  tlje  imposture  at  once ;  but  the  public  ai*0| 
easily  deceived,  and  much  |>rejudice  is  often  unjustly  excited  against 
those  who  have  lieen  falsely  accused.   Slight  excoriations  or  bruisesl 
may  be  magnified  into  marks  of  murderous  violence :   and  if  a 
meilical  man  can  lie  found  to  admit  in  an  unqualified  form  that  a 
severe  blow  can  lie  inflicted  and  yet  leave  but  slight  marks  on  theJ 
fikin,  the  charge  \vill  be  considered  proved  against  the  unfortunatej 
accused.  The  ca se  of  3L  A rmomi, a  merchant  of  Montj>eH ier, who  waaj 
ti*ied  at  the  Assizes  at  Aix,  in  March,  18G4,  for  an  alleged  murderouaj 
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assault  upon  his  servant  Maurice  Roux,  furnishes  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  readiness  with  which  the  most  inconsistent  stories  are 
accepted  by  the  public  when  they  are  supported  by  pseudo-medical 
evidence. 

Pistol-shot  wounds  are  sometimes  voluntarily  inflicted  for  the 
purpose  of  imputing  murder,  or  extorting  charity.  A  man  intend- 
ing to  commit  suicide  by  firearms,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  may, 
from  shame  and  a  desire  to  conceal  his  act,  attribute  the  wound  to 
the  hand  of  some  assassin.  In  examining  such  imputed  wounds 
they  will  not  be  found  to  involve  vital  parts,  except  in  cases  of  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  they  will  possess  all  the  characters  of  near- 
wounds  produced  by  gunpowder,  wadding,  or  a  bullet.  The  skin 
around  will  be  more  or  less  Itcerated  and  bruised ;  there  will  be 
much  ecchymosis,  and  the  hand  holding  the  weapon,  as  well  as  the 
dress  and  the  wounded  skin,  may  be  blackened  or  burnt  by  the 
exploded  gunpowder.  A  pistol-shot  wound  from  an  assassin  may 
be  produced  from  a  distance,  while  an  imputed  wound  which  is 
inflicted  by  a  person  on  himself,  must  always  partake  of  the  cha- 
racters of  a  near-wound. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

WOrXDS  INDICATIVE  OP  HOMICIDE,  SUICIDE,  OR  ACCIDENT. — EVIDENCE 
FROM  THE  SITUATION  OF  A  WOUND. — EVIDENCE  FROM  NATURE  AND 
EXTENT. — EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  DIRECTION  OF  A  WOUND. — WOUNDS 
INFLICTED  BY  THE  RIGHT,  OR  LEFT  HAND. — SEVERAL  WOUNDS. — USE 
OF  SEVERAL  WEAPONS. 

Wounds  indicative  of  homicide,  suicide,  or  accident. — Supposing  that 
the  wound  which  is  found  on  a  dead  body  is  proved  to  have  been 
cau.sed  before  death,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  suicide,  homicide,  or  accident.  It  might  at  first  sight 
be  considered  that  the  determination  of  a  question  of  this  nature 
was  wholly  out  of  the  province  of  a  medical  jurist.  In  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  so,  and  the  settlement  of  it  is  then  properly  left 
to  the  legal  authorities ;  but,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  is  so 
closely  dependent  for  its  elucidation  on  medical  fiicts  and  opinions, 
that  juries  could  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision  without 
iiieilical  evidence.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  medical  jurist  is 
consulted  in  a  doubtful  case — What  are  the  points  to  which  he 
should  direct  his  attention?  They  are,  with  regard  to  the  wound, 
1,  its  situation,  2,  its  nature  and  extent,  and  3,  its  direction. 

1.  Evidence  from  the  situation  of  a  xcound. — Most  medical  jurists 
a<free,  that  wounds  inflicted  by  a  suicide,  are  usually  confined  to 
the  fore,  or  lateral  parts  of  the  body.  The  throat  and  chest  are 
commonly  selected, when  cutting  instruments  are  employed;  while 
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the  clieet,  esj^ecially  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  mouth,  the  orbit  J 
aud  the  ten^iles,  are  tlie  spots  generally  chosen  for  the  i^erpetration 
of  suicide  hy  fire-arms.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any  of  these  pails 
ijiuy  be  also  selected  by  a  nnirderer,  with  the  especial  design  of 
simulating  a  suicidal  attempt;  theretbre  the  mere  situation  of  a 
wound  does  not  suffice  to  establish  the  fact  of  euieidc.  Some  have 
regarded  it  as  fully  established  in  legal  mediciue,  that  when  wounda 
exist  at  the  back  part  of  the  body,  it  is  a  positive  proof  that  thc^ 
have  not  been  self-intlictcd.  This  situation  is  certainly  unusual 
in  cases  of  suicide  ;  but,  as  Orlila  observes,  it  is  not  the  situation, 
80  much  as  the  direetkm  of  a  wound,  which  here  furnishes  evi- 
dence against  the  presumption  of  suicide.  A  wound,  travei*sing 
the  body  from  behind  to  before  in  a  direct  line,  is  not  likely  ta 
have  resulted  from  a  suicidal  attempt ;  at  least  it  must  be*  obvious 
that  it  would  require  more  pre]>aration  and  contrivance  on  the  part 
of  a  self-murderer  so  to  arnvnge  matters  that  sucli  a  wound  should 
he  produced,  than  we  can  believe  him  to  possess  at  the  moment  uf 
attempting  his  life.  Besides,  his  object  is  to  destroy  himself  aa^J 
quickly  and  as  sorely  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  he  is,  therefore^^^ 
not  likelj^  to  adopt  complicated  and  uncertain  means  for  carrying 
this  design  into  execution.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  always  ex-  | 
pect  to  find  suicidal  wounds  in  what  an  anatomist  would  pronounce 
to  he,  the  most  appropriate  situation  to  produce  instant  destruc- 
tion. An  incised  wound  in  a  concealed,  or  not  easily  accessible 
part  is  presumptive  of  murder:  Ijecause  this  kind  of  injury  could 
have  resulted  only  froni  a  deliberate  use  of  the  weapon*  Suicidal 
wounds,  are,  however,  sometimes  found  in  unusual  situations.  In 
reference  to  this  sulyect.,  it  1ms  been  remarked,  that  there  is  no 
wound  which  a  suicide  is  capable  of  inflicting  upon  himself,  which 
may  not  be  produced  hy  a  murderer:  Imt  there  are  many  wounds 
inflicted  by  a  murderer,  which,  from  their  situation  and  other  cir 
cumstauces,  a  suicide  would  be  incapable  of  producing  on  his  own 
person.  "We  caimot  always  obtain  certainty  in  a  question  of  this 
•  kind — the  facts  will  often  allow  us  to  sj>eak  only  with  ditlerent 
degi-ces  of  probability.  1 

The  situation  of  a  wound  sometimes  serves  to  show  whether  it 
is  of  an  accidtfilul  nature  or  not^ — a  point  often  insisted  on  in  the 
defence.     Accidental  wounds  are  generally  found  on  those  mrts  of  ^J 
the  body  which  are  rxposetL     Some  wounds,  however,  forbid  the^| 
supposition  of  accident   even   when    exposed ;  as  deeply    incised  ^ 
wounds  of  the  throat,  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  mouth  and  tem- 
ples.    For  the  iX'iH:»rt  of  a  case  in  which  an  accidental  w*ound  on 
the  head,  by  an  axe,  closely  simulated  a  homicidal  wound,  see 
Casper's  ^' Wochenscbrift,"  May  24,  1845. 

2.  Jiridcnee  from  (he  natiur  and  extait  of  a  ivouiuL — Contused 
wounds  are  rarely  seen  in  cases  of  suicide,  because  in  producinsf 
them  there  is  not  that  certainty  of  speedily  destroying  life  to  which 
a  self-murderer  commonly  looks*  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this  renjark  ;  as  where,  for  instance,  a  man  precii>itates  liimself 
from  a  considerable  heiglit,  and  is  wounded  by  the  fall.     Cireum- 
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stantial  evidence  will,  however,  rarely  fail  to  clear  up  a  case  of  this 
description.  Greater  difficulty  may  exist  when  life  is  destroyed  by 
a  contQsed  wound,  voluntarily  inflicted.  When  persons  laboring 
under  insanity  commit  suicide,  they  often  inflict  upon  themselves 
wounds  of  an  extraordinary  kind — such  as  would,  at  first  view,  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer;  and,  therefore,  the  rules  which  are  here  laid  down  to  dis- 
tingaish  homicidal  from  suicidal  wound,  must  be  guardedly  applied 
to  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  extent  of  a  wound,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  parts  injured,  must  in  these  cases  be  always 
taken  into  consideration.  It  has  been  somewhat  hastily  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  an  extensive  wound  of  the  throat,  involving  all  the 
vessels  and  soft  parts  of  the  neck  to  the  spine,  could  not  be  inflicted 
by  a  suicide.  Although  in  general,  suicidal  wounds  of  this  part  of 
the  body  do  not  reach  far  back,  or  involve  the  vessels  of  more  than 
one  side,  yet  we  find  occasionally  that  all  the  soft  parts  are  thus 
completely  divided.  There  are  cases  in  which,  perhaps  with  a  firm 
hand,  there  is  a  most  determined  purpose  of  selt-destruction.  In  a 
case  of  suicide,  observed  by  Marc,  the  weapon  had  divided  all  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  the  windpipe,  and  gullet — had  opened  the 
jugular  veins  and  both  carotid  arteries — and  had  even  grazed  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  spine.  A  wound  so  extensive  as  this,  is 
rarely  seen  in  a  case  of  suicide,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assertion,  that  such  extensive  wounds  in  the  throat  are  incompati- 
ble with  self-destruction. 

Incised  wounds  in  the  throat  are  generally  set  down  as  presump- 
tive of  suicide,  but  murderers  sometimes  wound  this  part  for  the 
more  effectual  concealment  of  crime.  Circumstances  connected 
with  the  form  and  direction  of  a  wound,  may  in  such  cases  lead  to 
detection,  for,  unless  the  person  attacked  be  asleep  or  intoxicated, 
resistance  is  offered — evidence  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
presence  of  greiit  irregularity  in  the  wound,  or  the  marks  of  other 
wounds  on  tne  hands'  and  i>erson  of  the  deceased.  The  peculiar 
form  of  a  wound  on  the  throat  hius  sometimes  led  to  a  justifiable 
suspicion  of  homicide.  In  one  instance,  a  man  was  found  dead  with 
his  throat  cut  in  the  manner  in  which  butchers  are  accustomed  to 
kill  sheep.  This  led  the  mediciil  man  to  believe  that  the  wound 
had  been  inflicted  by  a  butcher.  The  police,  guided  by  this  ob- 
servation, arrested  a  butcher,  who  was  subsequently  tried  and  con- 
victed of  this  act  of  murder.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wound  is  homicidal  or  sui- 
cidal— the  medical  facts  being  equally  explicable  on  either  hypo- 
thesis. (See  case  by  Marc,  ''  Ann.  dllyg."  1830,  t.  2,  p.  408 ; 
another  by  Devergie,  ib.  414;  and  a  third  by  M.  Ollivier,  "  Ann. 
d'llyg."  1836,  t.  1,  p.  324.)  Regularity  in  a  wound  of  the  throat 
has'^n  considereu  to  be  presumptive  of  suicide.  This  was  the 
publicly-expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the  well-known 
case  of' Sellis.  The  deceased  was  found  lying  on  a  bed,  with  his 
throat  extensively  cut,  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  were  regular 
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and  even.  This  condition  of  the  wound,  it  was  itiferred,  repudiated^ 
the  idea  of  lioinieiJe,  but  as  a  general  princ5jtk%  it  appears  to  m^H 
to  be  a  fallacionB  criterion.  A  niurderer,  by  surprising  his  victim^l 
from  behind — by  having  othei's  at  hand  to  assist  him,  or  by  direct^H 
ing  his  attack  against  one  who  is  asleep  or  intoxicated,  or  whoH 
fi*c>m  age  or  infirmity  is  incapable  of  offering  resistance,  mayH 
easily  produce  a  regular  and  clean  incision  on  the  throat.  On  tbtfl 
other  hand,  the  very  irregularity  of  a  wound  has  been  regardedH 
as  ratlier  favoring  the  idea  of  suicide.  ^ 

3*  Evidaice  from   ike  ({(rcf'tion  of  a  itomtd. — The  direction  of  a^j 
wound  has  been  considered  by  some  to  ailbrd  presumptive  evidenc^^H 
sufficiently  strong  to  guide  a  medical  jurist  in  this  inquiry.    It  has^^ 
been  remarked  that  in  most  accidental  wounds  wdiich  afiect  the 
throat,  the  direction  of  the  cut  is  commonly  from  left  to  right, 
either  transversely,  or  passing  obliquely  from  above  downwards;  in 
suioitlal  stabs  and   punctured  wounds,  the  direction  is  commonly 
from  right  to  left  and  from  above  downwards.    In  left-handed  jjer--^j 
sous,  the  direction  would,  of  coui-se,  be  precisely  the  reverse,     ^iii'^l 
cidal  wound  are,  however,  subject  to  such  variation  in  extent  and^^ 
direction,  that  it  is  scarcely  possilde  to  generalize  with  resjiect  to 
them.     Nevertheless,  an  attention  to  these  points  may  sometimes 
be  of  real  assistance  to  the  inquirer,  especially  when  iho  body  has 
not  been  moved  from  its  position*     It  is  recommended  that  the  in- 
8trum€*nt  with  which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  should  be  placed 
in  either  liand  of  tlie  deceased,  and  the  extremity  moved  towanls 
the  wounded  i*art,  so  tliat  it  nuiy  be  clearly  seen  wliether  the  di*J 
reetion  of  the  %vouHd  could  or  could  not  correspond   to  it  in  anj 
position.     It  miglit  hap|»en,   that    neither  arm  would   reach    thti 
wounded  part,  so  as  to  intiict  a  wound  of  the  particular  directionl 
observed  ;  this  may  be  the  ease  in  wounds  situated  on  the  baek. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  a  nVurderer  makes  an  incised  wound  in   the 
front  of  the  throat  from  l>ehind,  the  tli reetion  will  be  the  same  as 
that  commonly  observed  in  eases  of  suicide,     (See  on  this  point 
the  case  of  l^eg,  v.  DahnaSj  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  May,  1844.)    Again, 
if  the  person  attacked  is  powerless,  the  wound  may  be  deliberately 
made,  so  as  to  simulate  a  suicidal  act;  indeed  murderera  seldom 
attack  the  throat,  but  with  the  design  of  simulating  an  act  of  sui- 
cide.    A  homicidal  stab  may  also  take  the  same  direction  as  one 
which  is  suicidal,  but  this  would  be  confined  to  those  cases  in 
whicli  the  assailant  was  placed  behind,  or  aside.     If  in  front  of  th€ 
person  whom  he  attacks,  the  direction  would  probably  be  fi*om  lef 
to  right ;  but  in  suicide,  wlien  the  right  hand  is  commonly  used,  it 
is  the  reverse.     Oblique  wounds,  passing  from  above  downwards 
are  coramc^n  to  homicide  and  suicide;  but  those  which  take  an  ob^^ 
lifpie  course  from  below  upwards  are  genemlly  indicative  of  homi** 
cide,  for  it  is  extremely  mre,  tiiat  a  fiersou  bent  on  suicide,  unless' 
a  hinatic,  thus  uses  a  weapon. 

Ilomicitlal  incisions,  especially  in  the  throat,  are  often  prolonged 
below  and  Itehind  the  skin  forming  the  angles  of  a  wound, 
deeply  into  the  soft  parts.    Those  which  are  suicidal  rarely  possess 
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this  character;  they  terminate  gradually  into  a  sharp  angle,  and 
the  skin  itself  is  the  furthest  point  wounded ;  the  weapon  is  not 
carried  either  behind,  below,  or  beneath  it.  Exceptions  to  these 
characters  may  exist;  but  in  a  dark  and  intricate  subject  of  this 
natmre,  we  have  only  these  limited  rules  to  guide  us.  The  instru- 
ment with  which  a  wound  is  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted, 
should  be  adapted  to  the  edges  of  the  incision ;  its  sharpness  com- 
pared with  the  cleanness  and  evenness  of  the  cut,  and  its  length 
with  the  depth  of  the  incision  or  stab.  It  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  a  murderer  to  substitute  some  instrument  belonging  to 
the  deceased  or  another  person,  for  that  which  he  has  actually  em- 
ployed ;  and  this  by  its  size,  shape,  bluntness  or  other  peculiarities, 
may  not  account  for  the  apf)earances  presented  by  the  wound. 

It  id  not  often  that  any  difliculty  is  experienced  in  distinguish- 
ing a  suicidal  from  an  accidental  wound.  When  a  wound  has  really 
been  saicidally  inflicted,  there  are  generally  to  be  found  about  it 
clear  indications  of  design ;  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
are  seldom  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  accident.  But  if 
the  position  of  the  deceased  with  respect  to  surrounding  objects 
has  been  disturbed,  if  the  weapon  has  been  removed,  and  the  body 
transported  to  a  distance,  then  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  distin- 
guish a  wound  accidentally  received,  from  one  inflicted  by  a  suicide 
or  a  murderer.  The  evidence  of  those  who  find  the  body  can  alone 
clear  ap  the  case ;  and  the  medical  witness  may  be  required  to  state 
how  far  this  evidence  is  consistent  with  the  situation,  extent,  and 
direction  of  the  wound  by  which  the  deceased  has  fallen.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  further  on  this  subject,  since  the  observations 
already  made  will  suggest  to  a  practitioner  the  course  which  he 
should  pursue.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  commonly  sufficient  to 
show  whether  a  wound  h(is  been  accidentally  received  or  not ;  but 
as  an  accidental  wound  may  sometimes  resemble  one  of  homicidal 
or  suicidal  origin,  so  it  follows  that  it  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
medical  jurist  to  decide  the  question  peremptorily  from  a  mere  in- 
spection of  the  wound. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  instances  in  which  murderers 
have  alleged,  in  defence,  that  the  wounds  observed  on  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  were  of  accidental  origin,  and  the  allegations  have 
been  clearly  refuted  by  medical  evidence.  A  witness  must  be  pre- 
pared, therefore,  in  all  cases  in  which  death  has  taken  place  in 
secrecy,  and  the  nature  of  the  wound  is  such  as  to  render  its  origin 
doubtful,  to  be  closely  examined  by  counsel  for  a  prisoner  charged 
with  felonious  homicide,  on  a  question  whether  the  wound  might  • 
not  have  been  accidental.  The  law  requires  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered evident  to  a  jury,  before  such  a  charge  can  be  sustained,  that 
the  fatal  wound  could  not  have  had  an  accidental  or  suicidal  origin. 

Woumls  inflicted  by  the  right  or  left  hand. — ^Some  remarks  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  the  direction  of  a  cut  or  a  stab  varying 
according  to  whether  the  right  or  the  left  hand  has  been  used  by  a 
suicide.  It  is  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be  aware,  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  are  ambidextrous^  i.  c,  who  have  equal  facility 
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ill  the  u^e  of  the  right  and  the  left  hand.    Thia  may  not  be  geiiemlly  | 
known  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  ;  and  such  iiei*8ons  are  often 

Erononnccd,  even  by  those  who  have  associated  with  them,  to  have  ] 
een  right-lianded*  A  want  of  attention  to  this  point  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  cirenmBtaiices  which  led  to  a  snspicion  of  murder 
ill  the  case  of  &'llis,  (Wills'  ''  Circ.  Evidence/'  p,  97.)  The  man 
^vas  found  dead  on  his  bed  with  his  throat  cut — the  razor  was  dis- 
covered on  the  left  side  of  the  bed  ;  whereas  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed and  asserted  that  lie  was  right-handed.  The  truth  was,  ho 
w^as  and>idextrons~oqually  expert  in  the  use  of  the  razor  with  his 
left  and  right  hand;  and  thus  the  apparently  suspicious  circura*! 
stance  of  the  mzor  being  found  on  his  left  side,  was  at  once  ex- 
plained away.  The  importance  of  making  due  allowance  for  the 
characters  presented  by  wounds  in  the  throat  is  also  illofitrated  by 
a  case  which  occurred  in  London  in  November,  18(>5.  A  publican  1 
and  \m  wife  had  been  frequently  in  the  habit  of  quarrelling^  One 
night  the  wife  gave  an  alarm,  and  the  man  was  found  dead  on  the 
bed  with  his  throat  severely  cut.  On  examination,  the  fatal  wound  j 
had  all  the  characters  of  a  left-handed  cut,  while  the  deceased  was  ' 
generally  believed  to  be  right-handed  ;  and  there  was  bloody  water 
in  a  wash-hand  basin  in  tbe  room*  Tlie  wife,  who  had  marks  of 
bruises  upon  ber,  said  that  slie  left  licr  husband  in  the  bedroom  for 
a  short  time,  and  on  her  return  found  him  dead.  Tlie  suspicious 
facts  were  explained  at  the  inquest  by  a  daughter  of  the  deceased 
by  a  former  marriage.  She  stated  that  her  father  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  wood-carver^  a  trade  wli!eh  requires  a  man  to  use  both  hands 
equally  well — that  he  had  frequently  threatened  to  destroy  himself, 
and  that  the  blood  in  the  wash-hand  basin  was  owing  to  her  hav- 
ing M'ashed  her  hands  after  she  had  touched  her  father's  head. 
This  satisfactorily  explained  the  medical  circumstances  which 
apjjeared  at  first  to  point  to  an  act  of  liomicide. 

The  presence  of  several  wounds. — In  suicides,  commonly,  one  ^ 
wound  only  is  seen,  namely,  that  which  has  destroyed  life,  and  the 
presence  of  several  wounds  on  the  body,  or  the  marks  of  several 
attempts  around  tbe  }>rincipal  wound,  Itave  been  considered  to  fur- 
nish f^resumptive  evidence  of  murder.  But  any  inferences  of  this 
kind  must  be  cautiously  drawn,  since  not  only  may  a  murderer 
destroy  his  victim  by  one  w^ound,  but  a  suicide  may  inflict  many, 
or  leave  the  marks  of  several  attempts  before  he  succeeds  in  his 
purjiose. 

Tbe  number,  situation,  and  direction  of  the  wounds  found  on  a 
dead  body  may  be  medically  inconsistent  wilh  the  tbeory  of  a  sui- 
cidal origin.  The  following  case  occurred  in  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839.  A  woman  was  found  dead,  and  there  were  many 
w^oundB  ui>on  her  body.  The  husband  was  suspected  of  having 
killed  his  wife,  but  he  asserted  that  she  had  destroyed  hei^self. 
This  defence,  however,  was  showti  to  be  incoiisistent  with  the 
medical  ftiet?^.  Tbree  physicians  who  examined  tbe  body  deposed 
that  there  were  eleven  wounds  (stabs),  eight  on  and  about  the  left 
side  of  the  thonix,  one  of  w^hich  bad  penetrated  the  jiericardium, 
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and  divided  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  origin  ;  and 
the  others  were  in  the  back,  near  the  left  scapula.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  quite  impossible  that  these  last-mentioned  stabs  could 
have  been  produced  by  the  deceased,  and  there  was  every  reason  to 
Buppose  that  the  stabs  in  front  and  at  the  back  had  been  inflicted 
at  tne  same  time  by  an  assassin.  In  acts  of  murder  perpetrated  by 
lunatics  or  persons  laboring  under  delirium  tremens,  it  is  usual  to 
find  a  large  number  of  wounds  on  the  body  of  the  person  attacked. 
In  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Procter,  of  York  (June, 
1871),  a  man  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  killed  his  wife  by  cutting 
and  stabbing  her.  Dr.  Procter  found  on  the  body  of  deceased  fifty- 
six  wounds,  of  which  some  were  of  a  nature  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  self-infliction.  The  object  with  such  criminals  is  appa- 
rently not  merely  to  kill,  but  to  mangle  the  body  of  the  victim. 

m^  use  of  several  weapons. — In  general,  suicides,  when  foiled  in 
a  first  attempt,  continue  to  use  the  same  weapon  ;  but  sometimes, 
after  having  made  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat,  they  will  shoot 
themselves,  or  adopt  some  other  method  of  self-destruction.  These 
cases  can  only  appear  complicated  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  relative  to  self-murder.  Neither  the  presence  of 
several  wounds  by  the  same  kind  of  weapon,  nor  of  difterent  wounds 
by  diflferent  weapons,  can  be  considered  of  themselves  to  furnish 
any  proof  of  the  act  having  been  homicidal.  In  one  instance  which 
IB  reported,  a  lunatic,  in  committing  suicide,  inflicted  /A?  Wy  wounds 
upon  his  head.  In  a  case  of  murder,  when  many  wounds  are  found 
on  a  dead  body,  it  may  happen  that  the  situation  or  direction  of 
3ome  will  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  suicidal  origin.  Thus 
a  stab  or  cut  may  be  close  to  a  contusion  or  contused  wound,  and 
although  a  fall  or  other  accident  might  account  for  the  latter,  the 
former  would  indicate  violence  separately  inflicted. 

TicOj  or  more  mortal  wounds. — When  we  find  several  wounds  on 
the  body  of  a  suicide,  it  generally  happens  that  one  only  bears  about 
it  a  mortal  character,  namely,  that  which  has  caused  death.  On  this 
account  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  medical  jurists,  that  when  two 
mortal  wounds  are  found  upon  a  body,  and  particularly  if  one  of 
them  is  of  a  stunning  or  stupefying  tendency  {i.  e.  aftecting  the 
head),  they  must  be  considered  incompatible  witli  suicide.  An  in- 
ference of  this  kind  can  be  applied  to  those  cases  only  in  which  the 
two  wounds,  existing  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  were  likely  to 
prove  immediately  fatal.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, that 
all  suicides  do  not  immediately  perish  from  wounds  which  are  com- 
monly termed  mortal ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  often  the  power 
to  perform  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  which  might  by  some 
le  deemed  wholly  incompatible  with  their  condition,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  one  wound  was  likely  to  destroy  life  so  rapidly  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  person  to  have  inflicted  another  U[)on 
himself;  but  when  there  are  several  distinct  incisions  on  the  throat, 
each  involving  important  bloodvessels,  there  is  good  reason  to  infer 
that  they  have  resulted  from  an  act  of  murder. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


ErrBENCE  FROM  CTRCtLMSTAXCES. — THE  POSITION  OF  THE  B€DT. — OF 
THE  WEAPON,^EVIDE^€E  FRUM  BLOOD,  HAIR,  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES 
ON  WEAPONS. — MARKS  OF  BLOOD  ON  CLOTHING  AND  FURNITURE,  ON 
THE  DECEASED,  AND  ON  THE  ASSAILANT. 

Emdaipcfrom  drrH}mianc€S.'--l\\\i\iY%nmg  the  examination  of  the 
question  respecting  the  liomieidal  or  suicidal  origin  of  wounds,  the 
attention  of  tbe  render  may  be  oalled  to  the  force  o\'  evidence  which 
ia  eometimes  derived  from  the  circumstances  under  which  tlie  body 
of  a  person,  dead  from  wouruk,  is  discovered.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  \%  a  subject  wholly  foreign  to  the  dutici*  of  a  medical  jurist,  but 
I  cannot  agree  to  tl*is  stateiaent.  Tliere  are  few  in  the  profesaioii 
who,  wlieii  summoiied  to  aid  justice  by  their  science,  in  the  detec- 
tion of  crime,  do  not  seek  for  circumstances  by  which  to  support 
the  medical  evidence  require<l  of  them,  A  practitioner  would  cer- 
tainly be  wrong  to  base  bis  professional  opinion  on  thes<;j  circum- 
stances, but  it  ia  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  avoid  drawing  an 
inference  from  them  as  they  fall  under  his  observation.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  this  inference  is  not  overstrained.  The  medical 
evidence  may  be  of  itself  weak,  and  inisutBi^ient  to  support  the 
charge  against  the  accused  ;  in  such  acaso^  if  any  suspicious  circum- 
stances have  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  may  b^  often  unconsciously 
induced  to  attach  greater  imi>ortance  to  the  medical  facts  than  he 
is  justified  in  doing.  In  short,  lie  may,  through  a  feeling  of  [>reju- 
dice,  which  it  ia  not  always  easy  to  avoid,  give  an  undue  force  to 
the  medical  evidence.  But  if  a  projier  degree  of  caution  ia  used  in 
drawing  inferences,  and  the  circumstances  are  not  allowed  to  create 
a  prejudice  in  his  mind  against  the  accused,  a  practitioner  is  bound 
to  observe  and  record  tliem;  for,  being  commonly  tbe  first  person 
called  to  the  deceased,  man}*  facts  caiiable  of  throwing  an  impor- 
tant light  on  the  cause  of  death,  would  remain  unnoticed  or  un- 
known, but  for  his  attention  to  them,  Tlie  positioii  of  a  dead 
l>ody,  the  suddenness  of  death,  the  discovery  of  a  deadly  poison,  the 
distance  at  which  a  knitc  or  pistol  is  found,  tlie  position  of  the 
instrument — ^whether  situated  to  tlie  right  or  left  of  tlie  deceased, 
the  marks  of  blood  or  wounds  about  the  person,  or  of  Ijlood  on 
the  clothes  or  furniture  of  tlie  apartment,  are  facts  which  must 
assist  materially  in  developing  the  real  nature  of  a  case,  and  in 
giving  force  to  the  medical  opinion.  Many  of  these  circumstances 
can  fall  under  tlic  notice  of  him  only  who  is  first  called  to  the  de- 
ceased ;  and,  indeed,  if  observed  by  another,  no  advantage  could  be 
taken  of  them,  except  from  the  interpretation  of  a  medical  man. 
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At  the  same  time,  a  person  may  have  died  suddenly,  and  a 
weapon  or  poison  be  found  near  the  body,  and  yet  the  death  may 
have  taken  place  from  natural  causes.  Due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  coincidences  of  this  kind.  The  purchase  and  possession  of  a 
deadly  poison  shortly  before  a  sudden  aeath  may  create  suspicion,  but 
a  careful  analysis  may  show  that  there  is  no  poison  in  the  body,  and 
further  that  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  consistent  with  natural 
disease — and  unless  treated  as  exceptional  in  character,  they  are  not 
consistent  with  death  from  poison.  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Guilford,  met 
with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  found  dead  under  very  suspi- 
cions circumstances.  Within  half  an  hour  of  her  death  she  had 
Bent  a  boy  to  a  shop  to  purchase  a  packet  of  Battle's  vermin-killer 
(strychnia).  He  gave  it  to  her,  and  left  the  house.  When  he  re- 
turned at  the  time  mentioned,  he  found  her  leaning  on  the  table, 
speechless  and  motionless.  She  was  then  dead.  There  was  no 
ngidity,  and  no  evidence  of  convulsions.  Some  fluid  was  found  in 
the  stomach,  but  in  this  there  was  no  strychnia,  and  none  of  the 
blue  coloring  matter  which  had  been  sold  with  the  powder.  No 
trace  of  the  powder  could  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  no  cup, 
glass,  or  vessel  in  which  the  poison  might  have  been  mixed,  could 
be  seen.  ("  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  Jan.  14, 1865,  p.  84.)  The  ab- 
sence of  any  characteristic  symptoms,  and  the  non-detection  of  the 
poison  and  its  coloring  ingredient  under  the  circumstances  nega- 
tived the  suspicion  of  poisoning.  The  purchase,  possession,  and 
the  non-discovery  of  the  purchased  packet  after  the  death  of  the 
woman,  were  circumstances  which  created  suspicion,  but  nothing 
more.  The  medical  facts  proved  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded. 
The  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart  accounted  for  sudden  death. 

Among  the  questions  which  present  themselves  on  these  occa- 
sions are  the  following:  Is  the  position  of  a  wounded  body  that  one 
which  a  suicide  could  have  assumed  ?  Is  the  distance  of  a  weapon 
from  the  body  such  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  it  could  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  deceased  ?  In  answering  either  of  these 
questions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  wound,  and  the  time  at  which  it  probably  proved  fatal.  Again, 
it  may  be  inquired — Has  the  deceased  bled  in  more  places  than 
one?  Are  the  streams  of  blood  all  connected?  Are  there  any 
marks  of  blood  on  his  person  or  clothes,  which  he  could  not  well 
have  produced  himself?  Are  there  any  projecting  nails  or  other 
articles  which  might  account  for  wounds  on  the  body  as  the  result 
of  accident  ?  These  are  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  ma- 
terially affect  the  case ;  hence,  a  practitioner,  in  noticing  and 
recording  the  circumstance  involved  in  them,  ought  to  exercise 
due  caution. 

The  rules  for  investigating  a  case  of  alleged  death  from  violence 
liave  been  elsewhere  described  (p.  22).  Among  the  additional  cir- 
camstances  to  which  a  medical  witness  should  especially  direct  his 
attention  on  these  occasions,  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  position  of  the  bodt/. — The  body  may  be  found  in  a  i>osi- 
tiou  which  the  deceased  could  not  have  assumed  on  the  supposition 
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of  the  wound  or  injury  having  been  accidoiital  or  suicidal.  The 
position  of  a  dead  wouuded  body  is  often  only  compatible  with 
homicidal  interference,  either  at  the  time  of  death  or  immediately 
afterwards.  In  order  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  death,  we 
should  always  notice  whether  there  ia  any  warmth  about  the  body 
— whether  it  is  rigid,  or  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  to  what 
degree  this  may  have  advanced. 

2.  The  positmi  of  the  weupo)u-^lf  a  person  has  died  from  an  acci- 
dental, or  self-inflicted  wound,  likely  to  cause  death  either  imme- 
diately or  within  a  few  mi  notes,  the  weapon  is  commonly  found 
either  near  to  the  body,  or  within  a  short  distance  of  it  If  found 
near,  it  is  proper  to  notice  on  which  side  of  the  body  it  is  lying; 
if  at  a  short  distance,  wo  must  consider  whether  it  might  have 
fallen  to  the  epot,  or  have  been  thrown  or  placed  there  by  the  de- 
ceased. If  there  has  been  any  interference  with  the  body,  evidence 
from  the  relative  position  of  it  and  the  weapon  will  be  inadmissi- 
ble. In  a  case  which  was  referred  to  me  some  years  since,  a  woman 
had  evidently  died  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat,  which  was 
homicidally  inflicted  ;  the  weapon^  a  razor,  was  found  under  the 
left  shoulder,— a  most  unusual  situation,  but  which,  it  appeal's,  it 
had  taken  owing  to  the  body  having  been  carelessly  turned  over 
before  it  was  seen  by  the  surgeon  who  was  first  called. 

It  13  compatible  with  suicide  that  a  weapon  may  be  found  at 
Bome  distance,  or  in  a  concealed  situation;  but  it  is  much  more 
trequently  either  grasped  in  the  hand,  or  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
deceiised.  In  one  instance,  it  18  stated  the  deceased  was  discovered 
in  bed  with  las  throat  cut,  and  the  razor  tying  closed  or  shut  by 
his  side.  In  another  case,  the  bloody  raxor  closed,  was  found  in 
the  deceased's  pocket  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  re-^ 
lation  to  the  weapon,  which  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  suieide^^ 
If  the  instrument  is  firmly  trrasped  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  no" 
better  circumstantial  evidence  of  suicide  can  be  oflered.  It  is  so 
common  to  find  knives,  razors,  and  pistols  grasped  in  the  hanils  of 
suicides,  that  it  is  quite  on  necessary  to  produce  cases  il  lost  rati  ve  of 
this  statement.  The  grasping  of  a  weapon  appears  to  be  owing  to 
muscular  spasm  persisting  after  death,  and  manifesting  itself  under 
the  form  of  what  lias  been  called  cadaveric  spasm — a  condition 
quite  distinct  from  rigidity,  although  often  running  into  it.  It  doe^ 
not  seem  fiossible  that  any  murderer  could  imitate  this  state,  since 
the  relaxed  hand  of  a  dead,  person  cannot  be  made  to  grasp  or 
retain  a  weapon,  like  the  hand  which  has  firmly  held  it  by  jx^wer- 
fol  muscular  contraction  at  the  last  moment  of  life.  In  refei*en 
to  the  weapon  being  found  at  a  distance  from  the  body,  all  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  case  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
any  opinion  is  exiiressed.  If  the  weapc>n  cannot  be  discovered,  or 
it  is  found  concealed  in  a  dit^tant  place,  this  is  strongly  presumptive 
of  homicide,  provided  the  wound  is  of  sueli  a  nature  as  to  prove 
speedily  fatal.  If  found  near  the  lx>dy,  it  will  be  jiroper  to  notice 
whether  the  weapon  is  sharp  or  bluut,sti'aight  or  bent, also  whether 
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the  edge  is,  or  is  not  notched.  These  circumstances  may  throw  a 
light  on  the  question  of  suicide  or  murder. 

8.  JBlood  on  weapons. — The  weapon  with  which  a  wound  has  been 
inflicted  is  not  necessarily  covered  with  blood.  The  popular  view 
is  that  if  much  blood  is  found  about  a  dead  body,  the  weapon  ought 
always  to  be  more  or  less  bloody.  In  reference  to  heavy  blunt 
instruments  applied  with  force  to  the  head,  severe  contusions  and 
fractures  may  be  produced  without  immediate  effusion  of  blood. 
Unless  the  bludgeon  is  used  in  a  subsequent  struggle, or  handled  by  a 
bloody  hand,  no  blood  whatever  may  be  found  on  the  end  which 
produced  the  injuries.  In  reference  to  stabs,  the  knife  is  frequently 
without  any  stains  of  blood  upon  it,  or  there  is  onlv  a  slight  film, 
which,  on  diying,  gives  to  the  surface  a  yellowish-brown  color. 
The  explanation  of  these  facts  appears  to  be  that  in  a  rapid  blow  or 
plunge,  the  vessels  are  compressed,  so  that  a  bleeding  takes  place 
only  after  the  sudden  withdrawal,  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Even  if  blood  should  be  effused,  the  weapon,  m  being  withdrawn, 
is  sometimes  cleanly  wiped  against  the  edges  of  the  wound,  owing 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin.  Thus  the  first  stab  through  the  dress 
may  not  present  any  appearance  of  blood  on  the  outside,  but  in  a 
second  stab,  with  the  same  weapon,  the  outside  of  the  dress  should 
present  a  bloody  mark,  unless  the  weapon  had  previously  been 
wiped.  The  blood  may  have  been  removed  by  washing  from  the 
blade  of  a  knife  or  dagger  ;  hence  the  handle  and  inner  portions, 
the  notch  for  opening  the  blade  and  the  indentations  of  any  letters 
stamped  upon  it  should  be  closely  examined. 

Tlie  blood  on  a  weapon  may  be  in  a  partly  coagulated  state,  and 
not  diffused  as  a  mere  film.  This  would  render  it  probable  that  it 
had  issued  from  the  body  of  a  living  i)er8on  or  animal,  or  from  a 
body  recently  dead.  But  the  blood  of  a  dead  animal  dried  in  small 
spots  on  the*  blade  of  a  knife  may  sometimes  present  a  similar  ap- 
[•earance,  and  thus  lead  to  a  mistake  in  evidence. 

4.  Hair  and  other  substances  on  weapons. — In  some  instances,  no 
blootl  may  exist  on  a  weaj^on,  but  a  few  hairs  or  fibres  may  be  found 
adhering  to  it,  if  the  weaj)on  is  of  a  bruising  or  cutting  kind.  The 
main  question  may  be  in  such  a  case  whether  the  fibres  are  of 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woollen,  and  whether  the  hair  is  that  of 
a  human  being  or  of  an  animal.  The  imix>rtance  of  examining 
cloeely  the  hair  found  on  weapons  is  shown  bv  a  case  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lyons,  in  which  a  hatchet  having  clotted  blood  and  hair  ad- 
herent to  it  was  produced  as  evidence  against  an  accused  person, 
under  whose  bed  this  weapon  had  been  found.  This,  witn  other 
circumstantial  evidence,  had  turned  public  opinion  strongly  against 
the  jfrisoner ;  but  when  the  hair  was  examined  it  was  found  not 
to  l)e  human,  but  to  have  been  taken  from  the  body  of  some  animal. 
This  circumstance  led  to  a  more  complete  sifting  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  accused  was  acquitted.  It  turned  out  that  the  accused 
had  killed  an  animal  with  the  hatchet,  and  had  carelessly  thrown 
the  weajon  under  the  bed.    ("  Ajology  for  the  Microscoi>c,"  p.  24.) 

Before  any  coagulated  blood  is  removed  from  a  weaiK)n,  it  should 
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examined  caretully  by  tlie  microstope.  Ilait^a,  or  fibres  of  cotton, 
liuen,  wool  or  silk  luay  be  found  imbcddod  in  tbe  Bolidificd  Idood, 
either  on  the  etlge,  or  on  the  blade;  and  evidence  of  this  kind  may 
occasionally  be  of  great  im|K>rtnnce.  In  Itcg,  v.  Harrington  (Essex 
Lent  Assizes,  1852}  a  razor  was  produced  in  evidence,  with  which 
it  was  alleged  the  throat  of  the  deceased  had  been  cut,  I  examined 
tlie  edge  raieroscoiucallj*,  and  separated  8ome  t^mall  fibres  from  a 
coaguliuii  of  blood,  which,  imder  a  high  magnifying  power,  turned 
out  to  be  cotton  fibres.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  tiiat  the  assassin, 
in  cutting  the  throat  of  the  deceased  while  lying  asleep,  had  cut 
through  one  of  tlie  strings  of  her  cotton  nighteaju  This  was  a 
strong  circurustauce  to  show  that  the  razor  produced  was  the 
weapon  with  which  the  fatal  wound  bad  been  inflieted. 

In  Reg.  v.  Steel  (Maidstone  Suoinier  As,^izeiJ,  1863),  Dn  Pavy 
and  I  examined  the  boots  of  the  prisoner  who  was  cliarged  with 
the  murder  of  the  deceased.  The  marks  of  violence  about  the  head 
showed  that  the  ai?sailant  had  trampled  on  the  deceased  after  he 
was  on  the  groun<l,  producing  severe  wounds,  which  led  to  his 
death.  Some  hairs  were  found  firmly  we<lged  beneath  the  large 
hobnails  of  the  boots;  and  in  certain  dark  stains  of  coagulated 
blood  on  the  leatlier,  there  were  some  red  woollen  fibres*  The  liair 
was  compared  with  a  portion  cut  from  the  head  of  tbe  deceased, 
and  corresjvonded  in  color  and  size.  On  inquir}^  it  was  found  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  deceased  wore  round  his  neck  a  red  woolleu 
comforter,  of  which  the  wool  corresponded  in  color  and  ap]x?a ranee 
with  that  taken  from  the  prisoners  boots.  The  case  was  brought 
home  to  the  prisoner  h\  a  %^ariety  of  circumstances,  all  inconsistent 
with  his  innocence,  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  case  of  Cass 
{Jieg.  w  Vass^  \k  413),  in  which  the  dried  blood  upon  a  knife  lying 
near  the  body  of  deceased,  was  found  on  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion to  lock  up  witijin  it  certain  fibres  of  w^oollen  of  a  peculiar  dark 
dye,  resembling  the  fibres  taken  from  a  coat  w^orn  by  the  prisoner. 

Fibres  found  upon  weapons  should,  if  adherent  to  coagula,  be 
removed  by  caret ul  digestion  of  the  clot  of  blood  in  w^ater*  other- 
wise they  may  be  at  once  examined  in  the  dry  state,  A  magni- 
fying ix)wer  of  about  300  diamctem  may  he  employed.  Under 
these  circumstances  cotton  presents  itself  as  a  flattened  band, 
assuming  more  or  less  a  spiral  form  (Fig.  44).  The  fibre  of  linen 
derived  from  flax  is  of  a  rectilinear  form,  with  jointed  markings 
at  unequal  distances,  the  fibre  taiiering  to  a  j:>oint  (Fig.  45).  Silk 
and  woollen  have  other  charaeters  Iiy  which  they  may  be  identitied. 
*SV/X- presents  a  regular  cylindrical  form,  and  there  are  no  markings 
x\\^n  the  suriace.  It  has  a  strong  refracting  power  on  light,  which 
gives  to  the  fibre  a  well-defined  boundary  (Fig.  46).  The  fibi*e  of 
woollen  is  irregular,  contorted,  of  unequal  thickness,  and  it  ha.^ 
peculiar  markings  of  an  imbrieated  character  on  the  surtace  (Fig. 
47).  This  may  be  taken  as  the  tyi'e  of  clotli,  shoddy,  alpaca,  merino, 
and  a  vaj'icty  of  other  fabrics  worn  as  clothing.  The  hair  of  the 
head  presents  itself  in  trans]parent  eylinders,variously  colored,  with 
markings  resembling  those  of  wool,  but  hair  is  more  uniform  in 
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width.     It  has  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion.    Human  hairs 
vary  much  in  size — some  do  not  exceed  the  ei^yth  of  an  inch. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


Fig.  46. 


Fibre*  of  Cotton,  magnified 
300  dimmoten. 


Fibred  of  Linen,  magnified 
3C0  diameters. 


Fibres  of  Silk  magoifiod 
300  di&meters. 


The  hairs  of  the  eyebrows,  like  those  of  the  eye-lashes,  are  coarser 
and  thicker  than  those  of  the  head,  and  are  opaque,  except  near 
the  point,  where  they  become  transparent.  In  examining  hairs 
microscopically,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  whether  they  are  of  the 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


Fibres  of  WoolIeOf  magnified 
300  dlmmetera. 


Fibres  of  ancient 
WuulIeD,  magnified 
300  diameters. 


Fibres  of  ancient  Linen,  from 
an  Egyptian  Mnmmy,  magni- 
fied 300  diameters. 


same,  or  of  different  colors  or  sizes,  whether  they  are  pointed  at 
oue  end  or  cut  at  both  ends,  and  whether  they  have  still  attached 
t(»  them  the  bulb  or  sheath  in  which  they  grew. 

Foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  contused  and  lacerated 
woun<ls,  which  may  throw  a  li^ht  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
inflicted.  In  gunshot  wounds  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  portions  of 
l-ajper  or  other  substances  used  as  wadding  for  the  gun  or  pistol. 
TLe  preservation  of  articles  of  this  description,  or  of  portions  of 
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cumstances,  has  prored  a  means 
of  fixing  the  crime  upon  the  guilty  person.  When  a  gun  or  pistol 
is  discharged  near  to  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  wadding  is  gene- 
rally carried  into  the  hirge  irregular  wound  produced.  In  a  case  of 
stabbing,  a  portion  of  the  weapon  may  be  found  in  the  wound. 

5.  Marks  of  blood  on  clothing  or  furnUiuw — It  is  proj>er  to  notice 
all  marks  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  or  in  the  af*art- 
inent,  and  to  observe  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  blood  has  been 
effused  ;  this  is  generally  found  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  has 
died.  The  deceased  may  have  bled  in  more  places  than  one  ;  if  ifo, 
it  is  pro^icr  to  notice  whether  there  is  any  communication  in  blood 
between  these  diftercnt  places.  Bloo<l  on  distant  clothes  or  furni- 
ture may  show  whetlier  the  decensed  has  moved  about,  and  whether 
he  has  struggled  much  after  receiving  the  tiital  wound.  Acts  of 
locomotion  by  a  wounded  person  who  has  died  from  loss  of  blood, 
OF  by  a  crijninal  whose  hands  and  feet  may  be  bloody,  are  generally 
indicated  by  tracks  or  mai^ks  of  blood.  The  observation  of  these 
murks,  if  made  at  the  time  that  a  dead  body  is  found,  is  of  great 
importance.  Tliey  may  be  bo  situated  as  to  show  that  the  body  of 
the  deceased  has  been  moved,  or  been  interfered  with  after  death, 
and  thus  throw  a  light  upon  the  question  whether  the  act  has  been 
one  of  lioniicide  or  suicide.  In  reference  to  clutliin^,  it  is  advisa- 
ble, if  it  be  i>ossib!e,  to  have  some  clear  proof  that  tlie  clothes  sent 
for  examination  were  actually  worn  by  the  accused,  or  belonged  to 
the  deceased.  Serious  mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  and  medical 
opinions  should  therefore  be  expressed  with  caution. 

It  should  l>e  noticed  on  these  occasions,  whether  the  blood  is 
deposited  in  large  patches  on  clothing,  or  whether  it  is  sprinkled^ 
and  also  wdietlier  it  is  in  large  or  small  quantity.  The  sprinkling 
may  have  i»roceeded  from  a  wounded  artery,  or  from  a  splashing  of 
blood  as  a  result  of  continued  violence.  We  should  likewise  ob- 
serve whether,  if  the  wound  is  in  the  throat  or  chest,  blood  has 
flowed  down  in  front  of  tlie  clothes  or  person,  or  whether  it  has  flowed 
so  as  to  collect  in  the  armpits,  or  on  each  side  of  the  neck ;  for 
these  appearances  will  sometimes  show  that  tlie  wound  was  in- 
flicted when  tlie  person  was  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  down.  If 
tlie  throat  is  cut  while  a  person  is  lying  down,  it  is  obvious  that  I 
the  blood  will  be  found  chietly  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  and  not  I 
extending  down  the  front  of  the  body.  Few  suicides  cut  the  throat 
wdiile  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  tiie  course  which  the  blood  has 
taken,  may,  therefore,  be  sometiuies  rendered  subserv^ient  to  the 
distinction  of  a  homicidal  from  a  suicidal  wound.  The  position  in 
which  the  body  was  when  a  wound  was  inflicted,  is  u  frequent 
question  on  inquests  and  criminal  trials.  dl 

When  spots  of  blood  are  found  upon  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,^ 
their/orm  and  direction  may  occasionally  serve  to  furnish  an  indi- 
cation of  the  i>osition  of  the  wounded  person  with  respect  to  them. 
Thus,  if  tlie  iorm  of  a  spot  is  oval  and  elongated,  the  presumption 
i^  tliat  the  poi-soo  was  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  stain 
furniture  during  the  hemorrhage.     (''  Ann.  dllyg.**  1840,  p.  397, 
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The  force  with  which  the  blood  has  been  thrown  out,  will  be  in 
some  measure  indicated  by  the  degree  of  obliquity  and  length  of 
the  spot.  This  is  in  general  wide  and  rounded  at  the  upper  part, 
but  narrow  and  pointed  below. 

6.  Marks  of  blood  or  violence  on  the  dead^  body. — In  examining  a 
dead  body,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  and 
throat     Assailants  who  make  their  attack  during  sleep,  sometimes 
endeavor  to  close  the  mouth,  or  to  compress  the  throat,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  alarm  being  given.     In  one  instance,  there  were  the 
marks  of  finger-nails  around  the  mouth ;  in  another,  ecchymosed  im- 
pressions, as  if  produced  by  a  hand,  were  found  upon  the  throat  of 
the  deceased.     The  hands  of  a  dead  person  should  always  be  exam- 
ined ;  many  recent  cuts,  excoriations,  or  incisions  found  upon  them, 
especially  if  on  the  back  of  the  fingers  or  thumbs,  will  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  assailant.     In  the  inspec- 
tion, the  examination  of  the  stomach  should  not  be  omitted.     The 
presence  or  absence  of  food,  mucus,  or  blood  may  furnish  evidence 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  case.     All 
marks  or  stains  of  blood,  or  dirt,  on  a  dead  body  require  special 
observation.     The  impression  of  a  hand,  or  of  some  of  the  fingers, 
may  be  found  on  the  skin  in  a  situation  where  it  would  have  been 
improbable  or  impossible  for  the  deceased  to  have  produced  it,  even 
sopfiosing  that  one  or  both  of  his  hands  were  covered  with  blood. 
In  one  case  of  murder,  there  was  found  the  bloody  impression  of  a 
left  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  in  such  a 
position  that  it  was  quite  impossible  the  deceased  himself  could 
have  made  the  mark.     In  all  cases  it  should  be  noticed  whether 
the  inside  or  outside  of  the  hand,  or  whether  one  or  both  hands  are 
stained  with  blood;  and  the  size  and  position  of  the  stains  should 
be  described.     Marks  of  blood  on  the  dress  of  a  wounded  person, 
or  a  dead  body,  may  often  furnish  important  circumstantial  evi- 
dence.    If  there  are  several  stabs  or  cuts  on  the  body  involving  the 
dress,  it  should  be  observed  whether  the  edges  of  one  or  more  of 
them  are  stained  with  blood,  as  if  from  the  wiping  of  a  weapon, 
and  whether  the  stain  is  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  article  of 
dress.     In  simulated  personal  injuries,  the  stain  of  blood  may  be, 
through  inadvertence,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  dress — a  fact 
which  might,  in  some  instances,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  impos- 
ture.   (See  case  by  Dr.  Bayard,  "Ann.  d'Hyg.,''  1847,  vol.  2,  p.  219.) 
7.  Marks  of  Hood  on  the  assailant.— It  is  a  very  common  idea  that 
no  person  can  commit  a  murder  in  which  blood  is  effused,  without 
having  his  person  and  clothes  more  or  less  covered  with  blood, 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.     On  several  occasions  I  have  been 
required  to  examine  articles  of  clothing  which  had  been  worn  by 
persons  subsequently  convicted  of  murder  by  wounding,  and  either 
DO  blood  has  been  found  on  any  part  of  the  dress,  or  only  small 
spots  whollv  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  must 
have  flowed  from  the  deceased.     {Beg.  v.  Harrington^  Chelmsford 
Assizes,  1852.    Beg.  v.  Flacky  Ipswich  Assizes,  1853.    Beg.  v.  Cass^ 
Carlisle   Assizes,  1860.      Beg.  v.  Bowlands^  Beaumaris  Assizes, 
19 
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1861.  Reg.  v,  Edmrnds^  Swansea  Assizes,  1862,)  In  tlie  ease 
of  Gardner  (C\  C.  Q  18B2),  in  whieli  tliere  had  been  a  lar^e 
eftuaion  of  blood  from  a  severe  woum]  in  the  throat,  no  blood- 
stains were  fountl  on  the  clothing  of  the  nmn  who  was  con- 
victed of  the  imirder.  It  h  obvious  that  the  throat  of  a  person 
while  standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling,  niay  be  eut  by  a  murderer 
from  behind,  and  thus  in  appearance  simulate  suicide.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  clothes  of  the  a^aassin  would  escape  being 
stained  with  blood.  The  ilowinj^  or  spirting  of  blood  upon  the 
elotlies  of  the  assailant  will  depend  upon  his  position  in  relation  to 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  intlieting  tlie  wound,  and  this  must 
always  lie  a  matter  of  ]>ure  speculation,  In  entire  violation  of  tliia 
simple  jjrinciple,  the  fact  of  a  prisoner's  clothes  not  being  marked 
with  blood  has  l)een  on  more  than  one  occasion  urged  as  a  proof  of 
his  innocence,  (Heg.  v.  Dalmas^  0.  C,  C,  June,  1844.)  In  this  case, 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  wished  to  impress  the  jury,  in  what  is 
comnionly  denominated  a  '* powerful''  speech  (in  which  medical 
facts  and  opinions  are  nsually  ignored),  that  no  [lerson  eould  cut 
the  throat  of  another  without  luiving  his  clothes  covered  witli  blood; 
and  as  there  was  not  proved  to  be  any  blood  on  his  clothes,  th€ 
prisoner  eould  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  facts  were ' 
simply  that  the  tliroat  of  the  woman  was  cut  while  she  was  walk- 
ing acroiis  Battersea  Bridge,  tlie  prisoner  having  inflicted  the  wound 
from  behind  !  In  the  case  of  Lord  W,  Russeli,  the  act  of  murder 
was  committed  by  Curvoisier  while  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Police* 
men  are  frequently  misled  in  searching  for  criminals,  by  looking 
for  hlood  OTi  clothing  as  a  necessary  accon»paoiment  of  an  act  of 
murder-  This  also  leads  theni  to  magnify  stains  of  red  paint,  iron 
rust  and  fruit-stains  on  the  dress  of  an  accused  pei*son  into  marks 
of  blood  ! 

The  presence  of  spots  of  blood  on  articles  of  clothing,  knives,  etc., 
taken  from  the  pei'sons  of  those  who  are  accused  of  murder,  may  be 
quite  consistent  with  innocence.  Small  spots  or  stains  have  often 
an  undue  importance  attached  to  them.  I  have  known  minute 
spots  of  blood  on  the  eliirt  of  a  man  tried  for  murder  by  wounding, 
regarded  as  furnishing  proof  of  criminality,  until  it  was  explained 
that  they  were  probably  derived  from  flea-bites,  and  that  some  were 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  showing  that  the  shirt  had  been 
worn  on  the  two  sides.  The  coai-se  clothing  worn  by  laborers  may 
acquire  blood'S]>ot8  from  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances,  which  , 
the  accused  may  not  always  be  able  to  exphiin.  When  he  knows  ' 
the  stains  are  there,  and  shows  great  anxiety  to  give  some  explana- 
tion of  their  presence,  as  by  talsely  stating  that  he  had  assisted  in 
tilling  a  pig,  a  rabbit,  or  tliat  he  was  carrying  cjame  about  him — 
'or,  as  in  the  case  of  Christian  Berber,  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Aliss  Watts  in  186tj,  that  he  had  kicked  a  piece  of  raw  meat  in  a 
>n teller  shop,  and  thus  made  his  shoe  bloody.^l*.]— there  may  be 
strong  ground  for  suspicion ;  but  a  medical  practitioner  should 
always  make  due  allowance  for  the  accidental  presence  of  blood  on 
the  clothes  of  working  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CHimCAL  EXAMINATION  OF  BLOOD-STAINS. — STAINS  OF  BLOOD  ON  LINEN 
AND  OTHEB  STUFFS. — AGE  OR  DATE  OF  THE  STAINS. — OTHER  STAINS 
RESEMBLING  BLOOD. — BLOOD  ON  WEAPONS. — ARTERIAL  AND  VENOUS 
BLOOD. — VARIETIES  OF  BLOOD. — BLOOD  OF  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. — MICRO- 
SCOPICAL EVIDENCE. 

Examination  of  blood-stains. — It  may  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy 
matter  to  say  whether  certain  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  articles 
of  clothing,  furniture,  or  weapons  are  or  are  not  owing  to  blood ; 
bat  in  practice,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  answering 
the  question.  If  the  stains  are  large  and  recent,  most  persons  may 
be  competent  to  form  an  opinion ;  but  the  physical  characters  of 
blood  are  soon  changed,  even  when  the  stuft'  is  white  and  otherwise 
favorable  for  an  examination.  If  the  stains,  whether  recent  or  of 
old  standing,  are  upon  dark  dyed  woollen  stuffs,  as  blue,  black,  or 
brown  cloth,  or  if  they  appear  in  the  form  of  small  or  detached 
spots,  or  in  thin  films  on  dark  clothing  or  rusty  weapons,  no  one 
but  a  competent  medical  man  should  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion. 

Chemical  analysis. — There  is  no  direct  chemical  process  by  which 
blood  can  be  identified,  but  we  presumptively  establish  its  nature 
by  determining  the  presence  and  properties  of  the  red  coloring 
matter,  or  hcematine.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  red  coloring 
matter  of  blood  are  as  follows:  1.  It  readily  combines  with  cold 
distilled  watery  forming,  if  recent,  a  bright  red  solution.  2.  The 
red  color  of  this  solution  is  not  changed  to  a  crimson,  or  a  green 
tint  by  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  If  the  ammonia 
is  concentrated,  or  added  in  large  quantity,  the  red  liquid  will! 
acquire  a  brownish  tint.  3.  The  red  liquid  when  heated  to  about 
170°  is  coagulated — the  color  is  entirel}-  destro^^ed,  and  a  muddy,, 
brown,  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  which  wiE 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  coloring  matter  and  albumen  present.. 
This  coagulum,  when  collected  on  u  filter  and  dried,  forms  a  black 
resinous-looking  substance,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolved  by  boiling  caustic  potash^  forming  a  solution  which  is  of  a 
greenish  color  by  reflected,  and  reddish  by  transmitted  light.  4. 
The  red  coloring  matter  of  blood  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with 
albumen,  and  it  is  this  principle  which  gives  to  a  dried  blood-stain 
on  linen  or  cloth  a  well  marlced  stiffness.  Stains  from  cochineal 
and  the  red  colors  of  wine,  flowers,  and  fruit,  do  not  cause  any 
stiffening  of  the  fibre  of  the  stained  stuff",  nor  any  appearance  under 
the  microscope  at  all  resembling  the  dried  coagulum  of  blood.  5. 
A  solution  of  the  red  coloring  matter  of  blood  in  water  produces 
with  tincture  of  guaiacum  only  a  reddish-white  precipitate  of  the 
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resin.  On  adding  to  this  an  ethereal  solution  of  pcroxitfe  ofhyilrogcn^ 
abeantiful  hlue  color  is  more  or  less  rapidly  brought  out.  If  a 
eufficient  (juantity  of  alcohol  is  added,  the  i)reci[>itate  will  lie  dis- 
solved and  a  deep  sapphire  blue  solution  will  res^ult.  Cochineal 
and  other  red  coloring  loatters  when  thus  treated  give  a  reddish 
color  to  the  resin  of  the  tincture  of  giiaiacuni,  hut  undergo  no  change 
on  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  liydrogen.  They  are  thus  well  marked 
and  distinguished  from  blood.  Wliether  the  blood  is  new  or  old, 
whether  concentrated  or  exceedingly  diluted,  the  test  produces  the 
blue  colonitiou.  It  pi*oduces  the  change  better  in  a  diluted  than  in 
a  concentrated  state,  A  droj*  of  blood  ditfused  through  six  ounces 
of  water  may  be  thus  detected  in  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  mixture. 
To  the  above  tests  some  fiave  added  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid, 
which  coagulates  the  red  coloring  matter,  turning  it  of  a  dirty 
brown  hue.  Such  are  the  chemical  proi>ertie9  of"  recent  blood, 
whether  derived  from  the  humau  body,  or  from  that  of  any  warm 
red-bl  ood  e<  1  a  n  i  ma  1. 

Of  tlie  various  red  coloring  matters  extracted  from  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  there  are  none  which  to  the  experienced  eye,  pre- 
sent the  r>eeuliar  crinjson  red  tint  of  blood,  especially  when  the 
substance  is  examined  in  a  good  light  by  a  low  power  of  the  micro- 
scope. When  solutions  of  these  red  coloring  matters  are  treated 
with  aminouia,  some,  such  as  cochineal,  logwood  and  the  colors  of 
roots  and  woods,  acquire  a  deep  crimson  tint,  while  othei's,  such  as 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  rose  and  the  red  colors  of  flowens  and 
fruits,  are  changed  to  a  bloc  or  green.  The  red  colors  are  not  de- 
stroyed by  a  boding  temperature,  and  even  when  mixed  with  albu- 
men, this  prineiide  is  coagulated,  but  the  red  coloring  matter 
remains  uuchanged.  In  tlie  case  of  blood,  the  eti'ect  of  heat  is  to 
destroy  the  color  entirely. 

When  these  vegetable  colors  are  found  upon  linen  and  similar 
stufl's,  they  ]iresent  under  the  microscope  the  appearance  of  a  uni- 
form stain  or  dye,  or  dike  blood  in  color.  There  is  no  coagulum  to 
be  seen,  and  tl^e  stained  stulf  is  not  stiffened  as  it  is  by  the  serum 
of  dried  bkx>d. 

iSiidns  of  hlooil  on  linen  and  other  stuff's.  Their  age  or  date. — Sup- 
posing the  stutf  to  he  white  or  nearly  colorless,  tlie  spot  of  blood, 
if  reeentj  is  of  a  red  color;  l>ut  it  sooner  or  later  becomes  of  a  red- 
dish-brown, or  of  a  deep  red-brow^n  color.  The  change  of  color  to 
a  red<lish-l)rown  I  have  found  to  take  place  in  warm  weather  in 
less  tlian  twenty-four  Incurs.  After  a  iieriod  of  five  or  six  days,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  deterniine,  from  the  appearance,  the  date  of 
a  stain  even  conjeeturally.  In  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  linen,  no 
change  took  place  during  a  yjcriod  of  five  years:  it  had  a  reddish- 
brown  color  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  which  it  retained  for  the  long 
period  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  ditlicult  in  any  c*ase, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  date 
of  a  stain.  Upon  colored  stuffs,  or  dirty  clothes,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  trace  these  physical  changes  in  stains  of  blood;  on 
red-dyed  stuffs  the  stain  appears  simply  darker  from  the  fii^t,  and 
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in  all  cases  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  is  more  or  less  stiffened,  as  a  result 
of  the  drying  of  the  albumen  associated  with  the  red-coloring 
matter.  In  examining  an  article  of  clothing,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  side  of  the  stuff  which  has  first  received  the  stain ; 
sometimes  both  sides  are  stained.  The  evidence  derived  fi-om  an 
observation  of  this  kind  may  be  occasionally  of  importance. 

The  new  method  of  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  blood  fur- 
nishes no  precise  information  as  to  date.  It  allows  us  to  make  a 
distinction  between  fresh  blood  and  that  which  has  undergone 
chemical  changes  by  deoxidation  or  otherwise,  but  not  to  fix  a 
date. 

The  suspected  stain,  if  in  a  dry  state,  should  be  first  examined 
in  a  strong^  light  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  If  caused 
by  blood,"it  will  not  be  a  mere  coloring  of  the  fibres,  but  it  will 
have  a  shining,  glossy  appearance,  and  each  fibre  will  be  observed 
to  be  invested  with  a  portion  of  dried  coagulum  or  clot.  In  other 
cases,  minute  coagula  or  clots  presenting  the  appearance  of  dried 
jelly  will  be  seen  in  the  meshes  of  the  stained  article  of  clothing. 
In  certain  lights,  the  clots  ma}'  appear  of  a  dark  red  color,  but  by 
changing  the  light,  bright  translucent  portions  of  a  peculiar  crim- 
son tint  will  come  into  view.  The  crimson  stain  of  blood  is  unlike 
any  other  red  coloring  matter,  and  when  the  stained  portion  pre- 
sents the  character  of  a  glossy  dry  coagulum,  the  stain  cannot  be 
easily  mistaken  by  a  practised  e^'c  for  one  caused  by  any  other  red 
coloring  matter.  In  fact,  the  microscope  puts  the  observer  of  a 
small  stain  in  the  same  position  as  a  non-professional  person,  who 
unhesitatingly  forms  his  judgment  from  a  large  quantity  of  dried 
blood.  Portions  of  kino  over  a  dress  may  present  occasionally 
the  appearance  of  coagulated  blood  ;  but  kino  differs  in  color  and 
in  chemical  properties  from  blood.  The  microscopical  observation 
of  a  suspected  stain  on  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen,  however  small,  is 
generally  sufficient  to  enable  an  expert  to  form  an  opinion  either  in 
the  affirmative  or  negative. 

When  the  stain  is  on  black  or  dark-colored  cloth,  no  color  will 
be  visible.  If  owing  to  blood,  the  fibre  will,  however,  be  stittened, 
and  when  viewed  by  reflected  light  it  may  appear  glossy  from  the 
drying  of  albumen  in  serum.  The  suspected  spot  should  be  wetted 
with  distilled  water,  and  when  the  cloth  is  thoroughly  softened, 
two  or  three  layers  of  white  blotting  paper  may  be  pressed  upon  it. 
If  blood  is  present  reddish  colored  stains  will  be  produced,  some- 
times extending  through  three  or  four  folds  of  paper.  Any  one  of 
these  presenting  color  may  be  tested  by  adding  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum  followed  b}'  peroxide  of  h^'drogen,  and  subsequently  alcohol. 
The  blue  coloration  proihiced  by  blood  will  then  be  apparent.  If 
no  color  is  thus  obtained,  on  applying  the  filtering  pa{>er  to  wetted 
cloth,  no  blood  will  be  found.  In  a  case  of  murder,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1868  {Reg.  v.  Mor- 
gnn)^  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  shot  in  a  lonely  hut 
on  the  hills.  His  only  companion  at  the  time  was  his  dog.  Some 
epots  of  the  blood  fell  on  the  hair  of  the  dog.     A  portion 
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hair  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  me  for  examioation.  Soiall  portions 
of  fresh  coagula  were  found  in  tlie  bair.  The  hair  was  wetted  and 
pressed  strongly  on  white  blotting  paper;  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
and  peroxide  of  hj^drogen  applied  to  the  ntainc  on  paper  gave  at 
once  the  usual  reactions  of  blood.  The  result  %vas  cootirmed  by 
other  experimeuts-  This  method  of  testing  by  transference  of  the 
coloring  matter  from  a  dark  to  a  white  surface  was  first  suggested 
by  Dr,  John  Day,  of  Geelong,  who  has  given  so  much  attention  to 
this  subject. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  doubt  may  exist,  ehemieal  and  other  pro- 
cesses should  be  resorted  to  for  confirmatory  evidence. 

If  the  stain  is  of  sufficient  size,  a  slip  of  the  drcss^with  the 
stain  upon  it,  maybe  removed  and  suspended  by  a  thread  in  a  test- 
tube,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water.  After  a  few 
minntes  or  a  few  seconds,  should  the  stain  be  recent,  a  red  liquid 
will  be  seen  falling  to  the  bottomof  the  test-tube, giving,  when  the 
blood  is  fresh,  a  red  color  to  the  lower  stratum  of  water,  and  when 
of  old  standing,  a  dark  red-brown  color.  Should  the  stuff  be 
thick  and  coai*se,  or  not  readily  pervious  to  water,  the  separation 
may  not  take  place  in  less  than  an  hour.  If  the  quantity  of 
colored  liquid  thus  obtained  is  small,  the  supernatant  clear  water 
may  be  carefully  ]ioured  otf  or  drawn  oft'  by  a  pipette ;  but  it  wnll 
be  found  more  convenient  to  use  a  small  tube  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  The  colored  liquid  may  tlien  be  tested  by  weak  ammo- 
nia, and  by  the  application  of  beat,  as  already  described.  If 
ammonia  produces  any  eftect  upon  the  solution  of  blood,  it  is 
simply  to  brighten  it ;  this  alkali  never  changes  tlie  red  color  of 
blood  to  green  or  crimson. 

When  the  staiii  is  old,  the  sohition  in  water  is  very  slowly  oV 
tained,  and  does  not  present  the  l>right  red  color  of  blood.  In 
some  cases,  if  the  stain  is  of  very  old  standing,  and  bad  been  much 
expoeed  to  tite  atmosphere,  water  will  have  scarcely  any  solvent 
eftect  on  it,  and  it  may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  red-colored 
liquid  even  after  twenty-four  hours'  macei'ation.  At  the  most,  the 
water  may  acquire  a  pale  brawn  or  yellowish  color,  but  wholly  un- 
like that  imparted  l>y  blood.  In  such  a  case  it  is  useless  to  add 
ammonia.  We  may,  however,  generally  form  a  correct  judgment 
by  the  microscopical  appeanince  of  the  stain  before  wetting  it,  and 
by  obtaining  crystals  of  laematin  with  the  use  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  (see  p;  309.  post).  Water  may  dissolve  suflicient  albumen  (or 
Berum)  to  become  opaline  by  heat^  or  by  the  adtlition  of  nitric  acid, 
idthougb  we  may  fail  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
corpuscles.  From  the  results  obtained  l>y  spectral  analysis  (post  p. 
302),  it  appears  probable  that  acid  and  other  va|iors  in  the  atmos- 
phere atlect  blood-stains  and  alter  their  chemical  prof>erties.  Where 
much  coal  is  burnt,  &ul|'burous  acid  may  operate  in  this  manner. 
Under  other  circumstances,  when  the  quantity  of  blooil  effused  is 
luoderately  large,  it  may  be  detected  by  the  process  above  men- 
tioned, after  the  la|»se  of  a  considerable  time.  I  have  thus  de- 
tected the  blood  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  bullock,  on  cotton, 
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linen,  and  flannel,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years.  If  the  stuft'  is 
dyed,  we  should  proceed  to  examine  the  stains  found  upon  it  by  a 
similar  process.  The  dye  is  commonly  fixed,  and  is  not  soluble  in 
water.  Thus,  then,  in  testing  for  blood,  we  rely  upon:  1.  The 
aolabilityof  the  red  coloring  matter  in  water.  2.  The  negative 
action  of  ammonia.  3.  The  positive  effect  of  heat  in  entirely  co- 
agolatine  and  destroying  the  red  coloring  matter. 

Shonla  the  linen  or  stuff  which  is  stained  with  blood  have  been 
heated  to  a  high  temperature,  the  coloring  matter  may,  as  a  result 
of  coagulation,  be  rendered  insoluble  in  water:  but  this  is  an  e^ 
ceptional  condition.  In  the  case  of  a  body  found  wounded  and 
burnt,  it  would  be  proper  to  allow  for  such  a  change,  and  the 
chemical  evidence  would  fail.  Should  the  blood-stain  be  mixed 
with  oil  or  grease,  this  will  interfere  with  the  solvent  action  of 
water.  Should  it  be  on  a  plaster-wall  or  on  wood,  we  must  scrape 
or  cut  out  a  portion,  and  digest  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in 
a  tube  or  watch-glass.  An  unstained  portion  of  the  plaster  or  wood 
should  also  be  examined. 

There  are  red  stains  bearing  a  resemblance  to  blood,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water.  These  may  be  identified  by  their  special  char- 
acters. Among  them  are:  1.  Certain  reddyes^ as  madder,  which, 
when  fixed  by  a  mordant,  is  not  readily  aftected  by  ammonia.  2. 
iron  moulds.  These  are  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  sometimes  of  a 
brifi^ht  or  orange  red ;  they  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  are 
easily  dissolvedby  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  the  presence  of 
iron  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  acid 
used  for  this  purpose  contains  no  iron.  Another  method  is  to 
apply  to  the  spot  glacial  acetic  acid,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by 
a  solution  of  tannic  acid :  a  bluish  stain  of  ink  is  produced.  Iron- 
moulds  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  brown  color,  and  by 
the  absence  of  all  stiftening  of  the  fibre  on  the  stained  spot.  3. 
Red  piiinL  Stains  made  with  red  paint  containing  peroxide  of 
iron,  have  been  mistaken  for  blood.  They  may  be  easily  known 
by  digesting  them  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  applying  to 
the  solution  the  tests  for  iron.  Like  those  produced  by  iron-moulds, 
they  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  confounded 
with  blood-stains.  The  same  may  be  said  of  spots  of  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  changed  by  light,  which  I  have  known  to  be  mis- 
taken for  old  stains  of  blood.  The  stuft'  on  which  the  spots  of  blood 
are  found,  may  be  itself  stained  with  a  red  dye  or  color,  or  it  may 
be  dyed  with  iron ;  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  testby  the 
same  process  a  piece  of  the  colored  or  stained  portion,  in  order  to 
furnish  negative  evidence  that  the  suspected  stains  are  due  to  blood. 
4.  Among  soluble  stains  resembling  those  of  blood,  are  the  spots 
produced  by  the  juices  of  the  mulberry^  currant^ gooseberry^  and  other 
red  fruits.  They  may  be  sometimes  recognized  chemically,  by  dro|> 
ping  on  them  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia — when  the  spot  is  turned 
either  of  a  bluish,  olive-green,  or  green  color.  The  red  of  cochineal 
is  changed  to  a  crimson  on  the  addition  of  weak  ammonia;  but  a 
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spot  of  blfwd  thus  treated  undergoes  do  change  of  color  from  tl 
addition  of  the  alkali.     Diluted  acids  brighten  the  red  colors 
fruit  stains,  but  they  do  not  alter  the  color  of  blood.     It  is  ala 
worthy  of  note  that  a  etrong  eolutiou  of  chlorine  bleaches  tlic  reff 
colors  from  fruit  stains,  but  when  ap[*lied  to  a  staiti  of  blood,  \t^ 
turns  the  red  coloring  matter  of  a  daj'k  olive-green  color,  a»id  dc 
not  bleach  it.     These  etiects  are  only  well  observed  on  white  stuf 

If  a  colored  liquid  is  ohtained  from  a  piece  of  tlie  stained  stu^ 
8usi>ended  in  watt^}\  it  is  easily  distinguislicd  from  blood,  hy  its  m 
quiring  a  green  or  crimson  tint  on  the  addition  of  atnmonia,  andbj 
tlic  red  color  not  l>eing  cofffpilalt'd  or  destroyed  when  the  liquid 
boiled.     A  solution  of  cldorine  added  to  the  colored  liquid   ala 
presents  a  ready  means  of  distinction.     The  eolora  of  fruit-s  aii^ 
Mowers  are  instantly  destroyed — while  the  color  derived  from  bloc 
is  altered  to  a  dingy  ulive,  and  the  albumen  of  tlic  serum  is  precif 
tated*     In  some  red  stuffs,  the  dye  is  often  so  bad,  that  water  wi| 
dissolve  out  a  portion  of  the  color;  but  in  this  ease,  the  action 
auuooniai  heat,  and  chlorine  will  serve  readily  to  distinguish  the 
stains  from  blood.    The  soluble  red  or  brown  stains  given  by  wood 
or  roots,  such  as  Logiroid^  Brazil-wood^  or  Madder-root^  are  change 
to  a  erimson  color  by  ammonia.     They  contain  tannic  acid,  and  nc 
quire  a  dark  olive-green  color  wlien  touched  with  a  persalt  of  ivot 
It  may  be  generally  remarked  of  these  stains,  whether  they  ar 
soluble  or  insoluhle  in  water,  that,  although  to  the  naked  eye  thej) 
may  bear  a  slight  rescniblance  to  h!ood,they  are  wlioHy  ditterent 
when  examined  microscopically.     The  distinction  of  color  is  welln 
marked,  and  there  is  an  ahsence  of  any  appearance  of  coagulura,Of^ 
of  stittcning  of  the  tibre.     When  thus  carefully  examinedt  it  is  not 
probable  tltat  they  can  ever  be  mistake]!  for  blood. 

Removfd  of  blood-skuns*  JtJxtuninaikin  of  trashed  stains. — An 
attempt  may  have  heen  made  to  wasli  out  blood-stains,  so  that  the 
color  may  be  more  or  less  changed,  and  no  chemical  evidence  ob- 
tainable. There  is  a  common  notion  that  certain  chemical  agents 
will  remove  or  destroy  these  stains;  but  tliis  is  not  the  case;  the 
color  may  be  altered,  but  when  dried  on  tlie  stutf  it  is  not  easily 
discbarged  or  bleached*  Chlorine,  a  most  powerful  decolorizing 
assent,  ttirns  the  coloring  matter  of  blood  of  a  green-brown  color, 
itypocblorous  acid  has  a  similar  etFect.  This  acid  has  been  recom- 
mended as  useful  by  its  bleaching  profxirties  for  distinguishing  the 
stain  of  blood  from  all  other  stains,  excepting  those  lu'oduced  by 
iron-rnst.  Orfila  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  not  fitted  for  such, 
a  ttnrpose,  and  that  there  are  no  better  methods  of  testing  than 
those  above  described.  ^^  Ann.  dllyg."  1845,2,  112.)  1  hai 
found  that  nothing  removes  a  blood-st4iin,  whether  wet  or  dry,  \ 
ettectually  as  simple  maceration  in  mid  water,  although,  when  tha" 
atain  is  old,  the  process  is  sometimes  slow.  Wtishrd  slatns  miiy  now 
be  readily  detected  by  means  of  guaiacum,  provided  they  are  onj  ' 
colorless  article  of  clothing.  A  drop  of  the  tincture  is  poured  on 
the  stutl',  and  if  there  is  no  change  of  color,  pemxide  of  hydrogel 
is  added.     The  hlue  color  ap|)ean3  immediately,  and  becomes  more^ 
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fiem^  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  or  on  the  addition  of  alcohol 

iijisolve  the  white  resin. 

)n  an  important  trial  for  murder,  at  the  Shrewsbury  Lent  Assizes, 
?41 '  Reg,  V.  Misters)^  this  question  as  to  the  power  of  certain  chemi- 

tnagents  in  discharging  stains  of  blood  was  raised.  Alum  was 
Kd  to  the  possession  of  the  prisoner;  it  was  found  dissolved  in 
rl  in  hh  l)edroora,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  removed 
»ml-stains  from  his  shirt  by  the  use  of  this  salt.  Two  medical 
^es  deposed  that  they  had  made  experiments,  and  had  found 
Jiuii  would  take  the  stains  of  blood  out  of  linen;  according 
e,  sooner  than  soap  and  water.  The  results  of  my  experiments 
Ut  corresptmd  with  these.  I  have  not  found  that  alum  removes 
of  blood  so  readily  as  common  water;  and  when  alum  is 
to  a  solution  of  hrematine  in  water,  so  far  from  the  color 
disehargod,  it  is  slowly  converted  to  a  deep  greenish-brown 
ITd*  In  one  experiment,  a  slip  of  linen  having  upon  it  a  stain 
iricd  blood  of  old  standing,  was  left  in  a  solution  of  alum  for 
finly-four  hours,  but  not  a  particle  of  the  red  coloring  matter  had 
been  extracted,  although  it  was  changed  in  color.  The  eftect  of 
yellow  soap,  as  well  as  of  potash,  soda  and  their  carbonates,  is  to 
change  the  red  color  of  blood  to  a  deep  greenish-brown,  like  many 
other  reagents,  but  they  do  not  exert  on  it  any  discharging  or  bleach- 
ing power. 

Detection  of  blood  on  weapons. — When  recent,  and  on  a  polished 
instrnment,  stains  of  blood  are  easily  recognized ;  but  when  of  old 
standing,  or  on  a  rusty  piece  of  metal,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  distinguish  them  from  the  stains  produced  by  rust  or  other 
caujstes.  If  the  stain  is  large^and  dry,  a  portion  may  be  easily 
sscraped  olF;  this  should  be  placed  in  a  watch-glass  with  some  dis- 
tilled water,  the  solution  filtered  to  separate  any  oxide  of  iron,  and 
then  tested.  If  the  water  by  simple  maceration  does  not  acquire  a 
red  or  red-brown  color,  the  stain  is  7iot  due  to  blood.  If  it  acquires 
a  red  color,  the  solution  may  be  tested  by  the  methods  above  de- 
scribed. Sometimes  the  stain  appears  on  a  dagger  or  knife  either 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  yellowish  or  reddish  film,  or  in  streaks,  and 
is  80  superficial  that  it  cannot  be  mechanically  detached.  We 
Rhould  then  pour  a  thin  stratum  of  water  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass, 
and  lay  the  stained  part  of  the  weapon  upon  the  surface.  The 
water  slowly  dissolves  the  coloring  matter  of  blood,  and  the  colored 
liquid  may  be  examined  by  the  chemical  processes  above  recom- 
mended. If  the  weapon  has  been  exposed  to  heat,  this  mode  of 
testing  may  fail. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  stains  of  blood  on 
metal,  j»roduced  by  the  oxide  or  certain  vegetable  salts  of  iron.  If  the 
joice  or  pulp  of  lemon  or  orange  is  spread  upon  a  steel  blade,  and 
is  exix)ded  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  the  resemblance  to  blood  pro- 
duced by  the  formation  of  citrate  of  iron  is  occasionally  so  strong 
that  I  have  known  well-informed  surgeons  to  be  completely  de- 
ceived :  they  have  pronounced  the  spurious  stain  to  be  blood.  These 
stains,  which  owe  their  color  to  citrate  of  iron^  may  be  thus  distin- 
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giiTshed :  The  siibstatice  is  Boluble  in  water,  form'm^,  when  filtered, 
a  yelln\vish-bm%vn  solution,  totally  different  from  the  red  color  of 
blood  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  isoliitioii  undergoes  no 
change  of  color  on  the  addition  of  animonin.  It  is  unelmntred  in 
color,  but  may  be  partially  coagulated  at  a  boilinj^f  temjierature, 
and  it  is  at  once  identified  as  a  salt  of  iron  by  givinor  a  blue  color 
with  tlie  ferroeyanide  of  potassium.  These  stains  of  the  rtfraie  ^^ 
if  QUI  aiH?  apt  to  be  soft  and  deliquescent,  while  blood-stains  are  liki 
to  be  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  by  sight  a  stain  of  blood 
a  weajion  frofo  a  mark  itroduced  by  froii-mst.  AVlieu  suspicion 
exists,  marks  are  pronounced  to  be  <lue  to  blood,  Avliich  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  One  source  of 
difficulty  is  this:  the  iron-rnst  on  an  old  knife  is  often  mixed  with 
some  article  of  food,  or  even  with  blood  itself.  We  must  here  pur- 
sue the  same  mode  of  examination  ixh  if  the  stain  were  of  blood; 
we  macerate  the  weajwu,  or  a  portion  of  the  colored  dejiosit  scraped 
from  the  surface,  in  a  small  ijuftntity  of  distilled  water,  and  filter 
the  liquid.  If  the  stain  is  due  to  iron-rust  alojie,  this  will  be  sepa- 
rated by  fihration,  and  the  liquid  will  pass  thix^u^h  colorless.  The 
absence  of  blood  is  thereby  demonstrated*  In  blood-stains  on  rusty 
weapons,  blood  and  oxide  of  iron  are  necessarily  intermixed*  In 
order  to  detect  and  separate  them  the  following  plan  may  Ik? 
adopted  :  Herajxi  otf  i>ortions  of  the  su[»posod  dry  blood  and  rust 
into  a  porcelain  capsule;  moisten  the  substance  with  water  and 
let  it  stand  co%*ered.  If  blood  is  pr€\^ent,  the  water  will  acquire  a 
reddish-brown  hue,  and  the  addition  of  guaiaeum  and  i:»eroxide  of 
hydrogen  will  show  whether  the  red  color  is  owing  to  blood*  The 
effect  is  strongly  marked  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
to  dryness  and  leaves  a  reddit^h  stain  on  the  white  jiorfelain.  The 
g^Liaiacnm  and  pemxideof  hydroj^en  have  no  action  ui>on  iron-rust. 
This  can  be  detected  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
usual  tests. 

All  the  particles  of  dried  blood  acquire  a  bluish  coloration 
around  them,  while  the  particles  of  rust  are  unchanged.  The 
guaiaeum  and  peroxide  ai^plied  to  the  film  of  water  on  which  the 
rusted  weapon  liad  been  placed  wmU  give  a  blue  color  if  blood  is 
present, otherwise  not.  By  this  process,  lilood  was  readily  detected 
on  a  rusted  knife  used  in  an  act  of  murder  committed  ten  years 
previously.     No  blood  was  seen  on  the  blade  with  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

Fronj  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  che- 
mical analysis  of  sospeeted  spots  or  staitis  on  weajjons  and  clothing 
is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  duty.  If  we  cannot  always  obtain 
from  tliese  experiments  affirmative  evidence,  they  often  furnish 
good  negative  proof,  and  thus  tend  to  remove  unjust  suspicious 
against  accused  parties* 

Arterial  and  venous  Woo(f.~It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  arte- 
rial from  venous  blood  by  any  physical  or  chemical  characters,  when 
it  has  beeu  for  some  days  cflused,  and  is  in  a  dry  state  upon  arti* 
cles  of  dress  or  furniture;  but  this,  in  medico-legal  practice,  is  not 
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often  a  subject  of  much  importance,  since  there  are  few  cases  of 
Bevere  wounds,  either  in  the  throat  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  in 
which  the  two  kinds  of  blood  do  not  escape  simultaneously.  The 
inost  striking  and  apparent  difference  between  them,  when  recently 
efiused,  is  the  color — tne  arterial  being  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  the 
venous  is  of  a  dark  red  hue  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  latter, 
when  exposed  to  air  for  a  short  time,  acquires  a  florid  red  or  arte- 
rial color;  and  the  kinds  of  blood,  when  dried,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished chemically  by  any  known  criterion.  Arterial  blood  con- 
tains more  fibrin  than  venous,  and  coagulates  more  firml3\  The 
microscope  shows  no  appreciable  dift'erence  in  the  blood-corpuscles, 
and  chemistry  does  not  enable  us  to  apply  any  test  so  as  to  make 
a  satisfactory  distinction  between  them.  In  this  deficiency  of 
microscopical  and  chemical  evidence,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  a  distinction  by  noticing  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
blood-stains.  Thus,  it  is  alleged,  the  arterial  blood  will  bo  indi- 
cated by  its  being  sprinkled  over  surfaces  upon  which  it  has  fallen, 
while  the  venous  blood  is  always  poured  out  in  a  full  stream.  In 
most  wounds  which  prove  fatal  by  hemorrhage,  the  blood  is  poured 
out  simultaneously  from  arteries  and  veins.  The  sprinkled  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood,  when  it  exists,  will,  cceteris  paribus^  create 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  poured  out  from  a  living  body, 
for  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  act,  the  arteries  lose  the  ix)wer  of 
throwing  out  the  blood  in  jets.  The  sprinkling  is  usually  observed 
when  the  wounded  artery  is  small,  and  the  Wood  is  eflused  at  a 
distance.  This  is  a  fact  which  a  medical  jurist  should  not  over- 
look, although,  for  the  reasons  stated,  too  great  a  reliance  must  not 
be  placed  on  it.  The  spots  of  blood,  if  thrown  out  from  a  living 
bloo^lvessel,  8f)eedily  consolidate,  and  the  fibrin,  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  coloring  matter,  is  found  of  a  deep  red  color  at  the 
lower  p»art  of  the  s|M)t,  the  upper  portion  being  of  a  pale  red.  The 
lower  and  thicker  part  has  commonly  a  shining  lustre,  as  if  gum- 
med, when  the  spot  is  recent,  and  when  it  has  been  effused  upon  a 
Don-absorbent  surface. 

When  blood  falls  upon  porous  articles  of  clothing,  as  linen  or 
cotton,  it  is  al>sorbed,  and  produces  a  dull  stain.  In  dark-colored 
articles  of  dress,  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  by  daylight  to  perceive 
these  stains.  The  part  appears  stiffened,  and  has  a  dull  red-brown 
color,  which  is  sometimes  more  f>erceptible  when  seen  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  light  of  a  candle.  In  trusting  to  the  coagulation  of 
tlie  sprinkled  blood  as  evidence  of  its  escape  from  a  living  vessel,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  three  hours  may  elapse  before  it  coagu- 
lates in  the  healthy  body  after  death,  flence,  blood  which  has 
esca[»e<I  from  a  recently  dead  body,  although  it  would  not  be  found 
diffused  as  if  by  spurting,  miglit,  in  so  far  as  coagulation  is  con- 
cerned, assume  the  appearance  of  having  been  effused  from  a  living 
body. 

In  spite  of  the  great  advances  made  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  the  microscope,  there  is  no  method  known  by  which  the  blood 
ot  a  man  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  woman,  or  the  blood 
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of  a  child  from  tlmt  of  an  adult.  A  niodico-lejii^al  question  has 
nrieen,  on  Diore  than  one  occasion,  whether  there  were  any  means 
of  distinguishing  menstrual  blood  from  that  of  the  body  ^enerallj. 
This  liqoid  contains  fibrin,  altliough  the  projiortion  Ib  leas  than  in 
venons  or  arteritil  blood,  red  coloring  matter,  and  the  other  con- 
stituents of  blood*  The  only  differences  noticed  are  of  an  acci- 
dental kind:  1st,  that  it  is  aeid^  owing  to  its  admixture  with 
vaginal  mucus;  and  2d,  that  under  the  microscope  it  is  mixed  with 
epithelial  scales,  which  it  has  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane 
in  its  passaixe  through  the  vagina.  (l)onu<5, ''  Cours  de  Micmscopie," 
p.  189.)  In  tlie  hcHlies  of  women  who  iiad  ilied  sn<ldenly  while 
menstruating,  Dr.  Webber  found  coagulated  blood  upon  the  uterine 
mucous  nietubrane.  If,  therefore,  menstrual  blood  tloes  not  coagu- 
late, it  is  simply  because  it  has  already  coagolated  within  the  uter- 
ine cavity,  and  cannot  do  so  again;  it  is  more  fluid  than  ordinary 
blood,  l>ecause,  during  its  trickling  descent,  it  becomes  mixed  with 
watery  urine  and  vagina!  nmcus.  ("Schmidts  Jabrb./'  18-17,7, 
139.)  A  ease  occurred  in  France,  which  induced  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  refer  tlie  consideration  of  this  question  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine.  Tlie  reporters,  MM.  Adeloti,  Moreau,  and  Le  Cana^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  means  of  distinguishing 
menstrual  blood  dried  on  clothing  from  that  which  might  be  met 
witli  in  a  ease  of  infanticide  or  abortion.  ("Ann.  d'Hyg./'  1846, 
1,181.) 

T/ie  Guaiaeum  prcnxss, — I>r.  John  Day,  of  Geelong,  Anstmlia,  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  by  numerous  experiments  tlie  proj»er  mode 
of  employing  the  guaiacnni  teat,  ("Australian  Med.  Journ."  May 
18G7,  and  Nov.  1869, J  Schoobein  liad  already  discovered  tlmt  the 
lusin  was  blued  by  blood  in  the  presence  of  a  principle  which  he 
called  autozont'  (which  had  no  action  on  the  resin),  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  soluble  in  etlier.  His  theory  was  that  autozone  in  contact 
with  blood  was  changed  into  ozone,  and  blued  the  resin  ;  but 
wbetlier  this  theory  be  or  be  not  correct,  the  facts  remain — 1,  that 
the  red  coloring  umtter  of  biood  produces  no  change  in  tincture 
of  guaiaeum;  2,  that  it  undergoes  no  change  of  color  wlien  mixed 
with  pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  dissolved  in  ether  (autozone);  3> 
that  in  the  presence  of  those  two  solutions  the  red  coloring  matter 
of  blood  immediately  rendera  the  guaiaeum  resin  blue ;  4,  that  no 
rcfl  coloring  nuittcr,  animal  or  vegetable,  excepting  the  reds  of 
blood  (ha^matine),  has  been  found  to  produce  this  blue  coloration 
of  guaiaeum  in  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

It  may  be  liere  observed  that  the  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiaeum 
resin  should  be  fresh  made  from  the  inner  or  unoxidized  portions 
of  resin,  and  the  solution  kept  in  the  dark,  Tlie  pure  ethereal 
solution  of  i>emxide  of  hydrogen  is  procurable  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  ozonized  liher. 

M,  Lefort  luis  olijected  to  this  process  on  the  ground  that  the 
resin  of  guaiaeum  is  blued  by  an  "  unrnnited''  number  of  substances 
("avec  un  nombre  presque  illimitd  de  substances  appartenant  aux 
trois  r^gnea  de  k  nature,''  "Ann.  dllygit^ue/'  1870,2,  432);  but 
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this  objection  is  irrelevant  and  misleading.  Schdiibein  and  Dr. 
Day  have  both  proved  clearly  that  the  coloring  matter  of  blood 
does  not  cause  a  bluing  of  guaiacum  resin,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any  one  of  the  "  unlimited"  number 
of  sobstiinces,  having  nothing  in  common  with  blood,  which  change 
the  color  of  this  resin.  It  is  always  proper  in  practice  to  employ 
the  guaiacum  first.  If  this  is  blued,  then  other  methods  of  detect- 
ing blood  should  be  resorted  to.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  I 
have  not  met  with  one  instance  during  six  years  in  which  this 
bluing  of  the  guaiacum  by  direct  contact  formed  any  obstacle  to 
the  detection  of  blood. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  coloring  matter  of  bile,  which, 
tccording  to  Dr.  Jamieson  ("Australian  Med.  Journ."  Oct.  1869), 
produces  a  bluing  of  the  guaiacum  resin  in  contact  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  In  practice,  stains  of  bile  are  so  strongly  marked  by 
their  peculiar  color,  that  no  one  competent  to  undertake  such  in- 
vestigations could  fall  into  an  error  of  confounding  these  with 
blood-stains.  The  mistakes  which  have  arisen  re8i>ecting  blood  on 
clothes  have  been  chiefly  traceable  to  the  presence  of  stains  derived 
from  red  fruits  and  flowers,  artificial  red  dyes,  and  some  red  mineral 
substances,  such  as  red  oxide  of  iron.  M.  Lefort  states  that  stains 
produced  by  the  red  coloring  matter  of  wine  gave  a  blue  color  on 
the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide,  but  this  was 
only  after  some  hours'  exposure!  (Op.  cit.  p.  438.)  It  is  the  very 
ttsence  of  this  mode  of  testing,  that  the  effect  in  blood  is  immediate, 
or  that  it  takes  place  within  a  few  seconds.  No  reliance  can  or 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  any  change  of  color  which  requires  hours 
for  its  production,  since  the  resin  alone,  or  in  mixture  with  peroxide, 
is  slowly  blued  under  long  exposure  to  air.  If  this  mode  of  testing 
were  followed,  the  results  would  be  in  all  cases  fallacious. 

The  test  operates  equall}'  well  on  fresh  and  old  blood,  and  on 
concentrated  as  well  as  very  diluted  blood,  even  on  blood  which 
has  been  boiled.  In  conjunction  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  the 
only  certain  method  of  discovering  washed  blood  (vide  infra).  Pro- 
vided some  small  portion  of  red  coloring  matter  remains,  the  change 
to  blue  is  perceptible.  If  the  stain  on  the  material  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  color — whatever  might  be  the  eftect  of  this  or  any  other 
testa — it  would  be  unsafe  to  affirm  that  blood  was  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proper  precautions  being  observed  in  the  use  of  this 
test,  if  there  is  no  bluing  of  the  guaiacum  resin  in  the  presence  of 
peroxide,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  mark  or  stain  is  not  owing 
to  blood.  Every  prudent  witness  would  avoid  relying  ui)on  one  test, 
and  therefore,  as  so  small  a  quantity  of  blood  is  required  for  the 
action  of  guaiacum,  it  will  be  always  easy  to  reserve  a  portion  for 
the  si>ectroficope  and  other  chemical  tests,  so  that  not  even  a  shadow 
of  an  objection  should  be  raised  against  the  results. 

S/Krtrum  analysis.  iSpectral  test. — ^In  the  previous  edition  of  this 
work,  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Stokes  on  the  existence  of  a  pecu- 
liar sjiectruni  for  blood  was  briefly  referred  to.  ("Proc.  R.  S.'*  vol. 
13,  >io.  6t>,  p.  360.)    Since  that  time  many  researches  on  this  sub- 
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jeet  have  been  made  bj  Mr,  Sorby,  of  Sheffield,  and  other  observe r^H 
and  the  spoetral  analysis  applied  to  blood  lias  been  made  the  Bulijec^B 
of  evidence  on  various  trials  for  murder.     Tbc  crreat  advantage  0^| 
this  process  is  that  it  admits  of  the  examination  of  blood  withou^H 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  subsequent  application  of  the  ebfi^H 
mical  tests  already  described.     We  simply  examine  the  light  as  it 
travei-fies  a  solution  of  the  red  coloring  njutter,  and  with  a  proyier 
spectral  eye-piece  attached  to  a  njicroscope  we  notice  wdiether  the 
colored  sjieetrum  has  undergone  any  change.     If  the  red   liquid 
owes  its  color  to  rccent  or  oxidized   blood,  two  dark  aljsorptiou 
bands  will  he  seen  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  colored  f^jiectruni, 
The&e  are  situated  respectively  at  the  junction  of  the  yellow^  with 
the  green  rays,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  gi^^en  rays.     If  the  blood 
is  quite  recent  and  of  a  bright  red  color  (senrlet,  ha:matine»  or 
carmine)  the  two  absorption  bauds  are  distinct  and  well  delined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  person* 
and  one  skilled  in  micro-spectral  oljservations,  this  optical  method 
will  enable  hira  to  discover  the  minutest  traces  of  blood,  provided 
any  red  coloring  matter  remains.     Thus  Mr.  Sorby  states  that  a 
spot  of  hloofi  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  a  quantity 
of  the  red  coloring  matter  amounting  to  no  more  than  the  i^^^oth 
part  of  a  grain,  is  sufficient  to  give  conclusive  evidence  of  its  pre- 
sence by  spectrum  analysis.     Mr.  Sorby  thus  detecttHl  blood  in  the 
form  of  deoxidized   hfematiu   on  the  rusty  Idade  of  a  knife  with 
which  the  murder  of  Mi*s.  Gardner  was  c-onmiitted  in  18ii2,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  yeai^s.     Elood-stains  which  have  been  washed  in 
water,  an<l  blood  which  has  even  been  boiled  or  heated  to  212^, 
may  be  fhus  detected.     In  the  latter  case,  ammonia  with  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat,  is  employed  to  dissolve  the  matters  rendered  in- 
soluble by  boiling.     Spectral  analysis  does  not  enable  us  to  make 
any  distinction  beyond  that  of  recent  and  old  blood,  and  this  dia^-m 
tinetion  cannot  be  so  drawn  as  to  enable  us  to  fix  a  p[H*cificorevei!M| 
an  approximate  date.     Certain  accidental  conditions  may  rapidly 
produce  on  blood  the  sameetl'eet  as  exposure  to  air  for  a  long  j^eriod 
of  time.     It  indicates  no  distinction  in  the  blood  of  the  sexes,  of 
the  fcetus  and  adult,  or  in  the  blood  t>f  man  and  animals.     As  ^_ 
corroborative  process  it  furnishes  moat  valuable  and  trustworthjlH 
evidence,  and  there  is  no  case  in  which  blood  admits  of  a  cliemica^^ 
examination,  in  which  spectral  analysis  does  not  admit  of  a  safe 
application  before  the  cliendcal  tests  are  applied. 

rreycr  makes  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  8iiectroscof>e,  w*hich 
it  will  be  %vell  for  the  medical  w^itness  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
absence  of  the  absorption  hands  in  a  red  colored  liquid,  however  i 
much  it  may  resemble  blood,  j^roves  that  it  is  not  l>loo<l,  but  somiH 
other  red  coloring  matter.  This  direct  method,  ?.  r.,  the  demon- 
stration by  two  aljsorption  bands  of  the  presence  of  undt^composed 
coloring  matter  (lucmoglobin),  has  however  only  a  limited  appli- 
cation. In  practice,  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  blood  by  the  spec- 
troscopic  examination  of  the  products  of  its  decomposition  by 
chemical  agents  is  not  satisfactory.     (Op.  cit.  p.  112,)     If  certain 
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spectra  of  an  artificial  kind  produced  by  chemical  agents  are  relied 
upon  as  absolute  proof  of  the  presence  of  blood,  the  witness  must 
be  prepared  to  state  from  personal  experience,  the  efiiect  of  the  che- 
micals employed  upon  other  red  coloring  matters.  In  the  hands  of 
experienced  observers  this  difficulty  would  not  arise. 

microscopical  evidence.    Blood-corpuscles. — Hitherto    the   micro- 
scope has  been  referred  to  as  an  aid  to  the  examiner  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  apj)ea ranees  presented  by  blood-stains  in 
the  dry  state,  and  those  caused  by  other  sub- 
stances.   Its  use,  however,  extends  much  beyond  Fig.  50. 
this.    The  spots  or  stains  may  be  so  small  as  not 
to  admit  of  removal,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
chemical  tests.     If  an  examination  of  the  dry 
stain  with  a  low  power  (20  or  30  diameters) 
justifies  further  proceedings,  we  may  then  em- 
ploy the  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  detecting     «,    .  ,  , ,  v, 

f.    "^  ,.         I     ^.  i5'    i_    xi_  1  n        T        Blood-corpuacle  highly 

those  fieculiar  bodies  on  which  the  color  of  red  m»guifl«d. 

blood  is  known  to  depend.  The  red  coloring 
matter  of  blood  consists  of  minute  colored  cells  or  corpuscles,  floating 
in  a  clear  liquid  (serum).  The  engraving  (Fig.  50)  shows  the  form 
which  the  corpuscle  presents  in  the  class  mammalia,  a  represents 
the  circular  form,  when  seen  in  front,  the  shaded  portion  being  a 
depression  which  under  a  certain  disposition  of  the  light  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  and  opaque  nucleus  ;  6  represents  the  cor- 

f»uscle  seen  edgewise,  in  which  case  it  presents  somewhat  the  out- 
ine  of  a  biconcave  lens.  It  owes  this  form  to  the  central  depres- 
sion on  each  face.  Other  red  coloring  matters,  such  as  madder, 
cochineal,  or  lac,  do  not  owe  their  color  to  the  independent  cells  or 
corpuscles.  Hence,  if  corpuscles,  of  the  form  and  size  of  those 
found  in  mammalian  blood,  are  visible  under  the  microscope,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  is  blood.  Such  evidence  can, 
however,  be  safely  received  only  from  one  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  this  instrument  and  to  the  examination  of 
blood.  In  order  to  examine  the  suspected  substance  for  corpuscles, 
the  best  plan  of  proceeding,  when  the  particles  of  coagulum  are 
very  small,  is  to  breathe  several  times  on  a  glass  slide,  then  place 
the  small  fragments  of  coagulum  on  the  slide,  and  again  breathe 
over  them.  A  slip  of  thin  glass  may  then  be  laid  upon  them.  K 
they  consist  of  blood,  a  red  margin  will  soon  appear,  and  in  the 
fluid  portion,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  i>ower  of  from  300  to  500 
diameters,  some  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  recognized. 
They  are  seldom  so  perfectly  spherical  as  in  the  fresh  state,  and 
they  appear  small,  and  frequently  shrunk  or  corrugated.  In  some 
cases,  only  fragments  of  the  enveloi)es  can  be  seen.  The  condensed 
moisture  of  the  breath  may  serve  the  purpose  of  water,  in  breaking 
up  the  small  portions  of  dried  blood  without  destroying  the  cor- 
puisclcs  by  too  much  dilution. 

If  the  suspected  clot  is  in  larger  quantity,  it  may  be  removed 
I'roni  the  stutF  and  placed  to  macerate  in  one  or  two  drops  of  water 
oil  a  gkss  slide.     It  should  be  covered  with  thin  glass,  in  order  to 
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preveiit  rapid  evaporntion.  This  method  of  cxtractint^  the  corpus, 
cles  has  fre€|ueiitly  failed,  owing  to  the  quantity  ctf  water  eiiiployotl 
having  been  too  large*  Under  these  cireuniatances,  the  corpuscles 
are  distended^  beconie  of  a  globular  tbrni,  paler  and  are  linally 
destroyed,  Avliile  the  water  simply  heeonies  colored.  It  is  by  no 
njeans  easy  m  all  eases  to  obtain  from  dry  coagula  clear  and  distinct 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  corpuscules,  especially  when  the 
blood  is  old,  In  drying,  the  blood-cells  lose  their  ibrni,  and  they 
do  not  readily  resume  it  when  again  moistened.  Unless  they  are 
seen  after  a  short  maceration  in  a  very  small  cpiantity  of  water,  it 
is  probable  they  will  not  be  seen  at  alb  To  accelerate  their  sepa- 
ration, various  chemical  liquids  have  been  recommended.  The 
strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  as  well  as 
liquid  albumen  and  serum,  have  been  employed  as  fluid  media  for 
breaking  up  the  dried  clots  of  blood.  There  are  disadvantages 
attending  the  use  of  these;  and  after  many  exj»er5ments,  I  have 
found  that  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  may  Ije  employ e*!  in 
place  of  jiure  water.  Tlie  proportions  which  are  most  convenient 
are  one  i>{irt  by  measure  of  glycerine,  to  three  parts  by  measure  of 
distilled  Avatiin  A  solution  of  ai^senioua  acid,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  aa  recommended  by  Dr, 
Kunze,  is  also  a  rapid  solvent  of  the  coagula.  When  this  is  used, 
the  examination  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  licjuid  begins  to 
be  colored  at  the  margin,  or  the  corjmsclea  may  be  destroyed,  and 
only  fragments  of  their  envelopes  seen. 

In  reterence  to  stains  on  clothing,  if  they  present  any  appearance 
of  dry  coagula,  these  should  he  carefully  scra^^ed  oit*,  and  treated  in 
the  manner  above  de^^cribed*  If  no  portions 
of  solid  coagula  can  be  procured,  there  will  be 
but  little  hope  of  obtaining  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  corpuscles  in  the  suspected  stain. 
The  stained  portion  may  be  cutout  and  mace- 
rated in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  corpuscles  may  be 
sometimes  seen  aggregated,  or  in  groufis,  in  the 
fibres  of  the  stuff,  aa  i  u  the  s  u  1  >j  oi  ued  engra  vi ng, 
in  which  the  stain  of  blood  was  on  a  shirt. 
(Br land  s ''  Maimel  dc  MM. Leg.''  p.  747 » 1863.) 
The  subjoined  illustmtions  {Figs.  52  and  53)  show  the  api>eamDcee 
presented  by  blood  corpuscles,  when  examined  by  a  [lOwer  of  about 
800  diameters,  and  under  diflereut  methods  of  treatment.  Fig,  5- 
represeuts  tlie  appearance  of  a  drop  of  healthy  liuman  blood.  The 
red  blo(Kbcells  are  partly  detached,  partly  united  in  rolls,  and  j_xirtly 
in  irregular  cluster's.  In  the  vacant  spaces  between  them  there  are 
delicxite  threads  of  fibrin.  The  outlines  of  the  blood-cells  are  ren* 
dered,  in  some  instances,  indistinct,  by  reason  of  this  wob  of  fibrin 
above  them. 

In  Fig,  53  the  corpuscles  are  seen  fi*ce  from  fibrin^  and  in  groups 
as  well  as  singly.  Only  a  small  portion  of  those  which  were  in  the 
field  have  been  engraved.     The  shaded  bodies  are  the  white  cor* 
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pnscles  of  the  blood ;  they  are  not  so  well  defined  in  form,  and 
present  an  irreguliirity  of  surface,  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  colored  blood-cells. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  53. 


Hamam  blood-eorpofclea  with  fibrin. 


Haman  blood-corpnseles  from  a  dried 
ftpecimea,  uagaifl«d  319  dUmetert. 


Some  practice  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  is  required  to  enable 
a  medical  man  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  these  investigar 
tions.  Granules  of  starch  and  the  spores  of  vegetables  might  be 
mistaken  for  blood-coqiuscles.  Erdmann  states  that  in  examining 
some  articles  of  clothing  in  a  case  of  suspected  murder,  he  thought 
he  had  found  blood-globules  in  the  liquid  which  he  procured,  but 
he  found  on  further  inspection  that  they  consisted  of  the  red- 
coloretl  spores  of  an  alg^a  known  as  the  porphj/ridium  cruentum. 
("Ed.  Med.  Journal,"  Oct.  1862,  p.  370.)  The  size  of  their  bodies 
as  well  as  their  shape  will  sometimes  aid  the  observer.  The  blood- 
corpuscles  have  a  definite  size;  the  bodies  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope may  be  either  too  large  or  too  small  to  fall  within  the  ex- 
ceptional range  of  size.  Hence  the  micrometer  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  instrument.  Granules  of  starch  would  be  indenti- 
fied  by  the  blue  color  imf»arted  by  iodine. 

Blood  of  man  and  animals, — When  marks  of  blood  have  been 
detected  on  the  dress  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  find  these  marks  accounted  for  by  his  having  been  en- 
gaged in  killing  a  pig,  bullock,  or  sheep,  or  in  handling  fish  or 
Jlead  game.  Of  course,  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  state- 
ment like  this,  which  can  be  proved  or  disproved  only  by  circum- 
stances; but  the  question  here  arises  whether  we  possess  any 
certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  blood  of  a  human  being  from 
that  of  an  animal. 

Some  years  since,  M.  Barruel  and  other  French  medical  jurists 
afiirmed  that  by  mixing  fresh  blood  with  one-third  or  one-half  of 
its  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with 
a  glass  rod,  a  peculiar  odor  was  evolved,  which  diftered  in  the  blood 
of  man  and  animals,  and  also  in  the  blood  of  the  sexes.  This 
odor,  it  was  said,  resembled  that  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  of 
the  animal  the  blood  of  which  was  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment. (See  Devergie,  "M6d.  Ldg."  vol.  2,  p.  907.)  It  is  true  that 
20 
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Btrong  sulpliuric!  acid  does  give  rise  to  a  particular  odor  when  mixed 
with  fresh  blood,  probably  owing  to  its  deeomfiosing  action  on 
Bome  of  tbe  animal  principles;  and  it  is  possible  tbat  some  persons 
may  discover  a  difference  in  tbe  odor,  if  not  according  to  the  sex,  . 
at  least  according  to  tbe  animal.  But  assuming  tbiss  to  he  true, 
there  is  probably  not  one  individual  among  a  thousand  whose  sense 
of  smelling  would  allow  him  to  state,  with  undeniable  certainty, 
from  what  animal  the  unknown  blood  had  really  been  taken.  In 
a  ease  of  some  im{>ortance,  which  occurred  in  Paris,  tlje  testing  of 
blood  by  odor  comi»letely  failed  in  the  hands  of  M,  Barruel  and 
two  otlier  eminent  French  njedical  jurists,  MM,  Tardieti  and  Cheva- 
lier. Tbe  mistakes  made  by  these  experts  are  admitted  by  them- 
selves to  have  been  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  render  this  mode  of 
obtaining  evidence  in  any  future  case  inadmissible.  (^*  Annales 
dllyg/'  1853,  1,  413.)  For  additional  remarks  on  this  subject,  see 
paper  in  "Guy's Hospital  Reports,"  Oct.  1851. 

Tbere  are  no  chemical  diflerenees  between  the  blood  of  man  and 
animals.  The  red  eoh>ring  nuitter,  the  albumen  and  tibrin  are  the 
same,  and  chemical  tests  jirodiice  on  tbem  |)recisely  similar  results. 
The  microscopical  ditlerences  refer  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cor- 
puscles. L  With  respect  to  shape.  In  all  animals  with  red  blood, 
tbe  globules  have  a  disk-like  or  flattened  Ibrm.  In  tbe  mammalia, 
excepting;  tbe  camel  tribe,  the  outline  of  the  disk  is  circular  (Fig* 
50  a).  In  this  tribe,  and  in  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  tbe  corpus- 
cles have  tbe  form  of  a  lengthened  ellipse  or  omL  In  tbe  three 
last-mentioned  classes  of  animals  they  have  a  central  nucleus^ 
Mdiieb  gives  to  tbein  an  apparent  prominence  in  the  centre.  The 
blood  corpuscdes  of  all  the  nmmrnalia,  including  those  of  the  camel 
tribe,  have  no  central  nucleus,  and  they  api>ear  depressed  in  the 
centre.     The  microscope,  therefore,  enables  an  observer  to  distin- 

fcoish  tbe  blood  of  birds,  lishes  and  reptiles  from  tbat  of  a  human 
leing;  and  tliis  may  be  of  great  importance  as  evidence. 

The  chief  microscopical  distinction  between  the  blood  of  man 
and  domestic  animals,  consists  in  a  minute  difference  in  the  size  of  I 
the  corpuscles.  This,  however,  is  only  an  average  ditlei'ence ;  for 
tbe  corpuscles  are  found  of  ditferent  sizes  in  the  blood  of  the  Bame 
animal*  In  making  use  of  tliis  criterion,  it  would  ho  necessary  to] 
rely  upon  the  size  of  tlie  majority  of  the  corpuscles  seen  in  a  given 
area^  and  under  tlie  same  power  of  the  microscofte.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  tbat  tbeir  size  beai-s  no  relation  to  the  8izf3  of  the  animah 
Thus,  in  tbe  horse,  ox,  ass,  eat,  mouse,  pig  and  bat,  they  are,  on 
an  average,  nearly  of  tbe  same  size;  the  difference  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  practically  inappreciable.  In  these  animals  they  are  smaller 
than  in  man,  and  in  several  of  the  mammalia.  The  corpuscles  in 
man,  the  dog,  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  are  of  nearly  the  same  size. 
i  In  the  blood  of  the  sheep  and  goat,  they  are  snu\ller  than  in  other 
mammalia.  The  size  of  tbe  corpuscles  beai-s  no  proportion  to , 
tbe  aff€  of  the  animal ;  thus  in  the  blood  of  the  tinniaii  ftjctu-^  lh<?y  j 
are  to  be  found  as  large  as  in  that  of  an  adult, 
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The  measured  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  in  human  blood  varies, 
according  to  Gulliver,  from   go^^y^th  to  ^oVv^h   of  an   inch,  the 
avera^  size  in  both  sexes  being  f  iiVo^h  of  an  inch.    From  an 
examination  of  numerous  specimens  of  fresh  human  blood,  I  have 
found  the  average  diameter  of  the  globules  to  be  the  ^sVirth  part 
of  an  inch,  the  maximum  size  bemg  iTy'va^h,  and  the  minimum 
iftVv^h  of  an  inch.    The  corpuscles  of  human  blood  are  larger 
than  those  of  domestic  animals.    The  subjoined  measurements,  in 
fractions  of  an  inch,  are  those  given  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  excepting 
the  fibres  in  brackets,  which  are  from  my  own  micrometrical  ob- 
servations.   The  average  diameter  is,  in  the  dog  ^^'^vth  .(max. 
,^Viith,min.  j  ^^^th)— in  the  hare,, g^T^h (max.  2^'^(jth,min.  B?r'?jiyth), 
in  the  mouse,  ig^ ^th — in  the  ass,  ^^V?F^h — (rabbit,  :j^*iy^th) — in  the 
P^g>  ^«'s?>th  (?2*nd)— in  the  ox,  ^2'g,yth— (in  the  cow,  :fc^jfjsth  to 
iAij"i>--in  the  cat,  ^,*j,oth— in  the  horse,  ,sVoth  (yoVijth)— in  the 
sheep,  fVooth  (s^^^d  ^^  8^0*^)— in  the  goat,  g^'flgth.    These  mear 
Borements  apply  to  recent  blood,  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  be- 
come dry  on  animal  or  vegetable  stuffs.    In  this  case,  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  the  blood  of  a  human  being  and  a  sheep 
or  goat.    With  respect  to  the  dog,  hare  and  rabbit  it  would  be, 
even  under  these  favorable  circumstances,  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty.   When  blood  is  dried  on  clothing,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
extract  the  corpuscles  by  means  of  a  liquid  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  serum,  we  cannot  rely  on  slight  fractional  differences,  since 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  corpuscles,  after  having  been  once  dried 
will  ever  reacquire  in  a  foreign  liquid,  tlie  exact  size  which  they 
had  in  serum.    Medical  evidence  must  therefore  be  based,  in  such 
cases,  on  mere  speculation.    (See  "Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  vol.  7, 
pt.  2, 1851.) 

In  reference  to  this  question,  therefore,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
Ptill  unsolved.  There  are  no  certain  methods  of  distinguisliing 
microecopically,  or  chemically,  the  blood  of  a  human  being  from 
that  of  an  animal,  when  it  has  been  once  dried  on  an  article  of 
clothing.  The  extent  to  which  a  medical  witness  is  justified  in 
going  on  trials  for  murder,  on  which  the  important  question  arises, 
ap|iears  to  me  to  be  this :  the  size  and  shape  of  the  corpuscles  may 
or  may  not  be  consistent  with  their  being  the  corpuscles  of  human 
blood,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  presence  state  of  sqience,  to  affirm 
that  they  are  not  those  of  some  domestic  animal,  belonging  to  the 
class  mammalia.  For  information  on  this  subject,  see  Ritter's 
Prize  Easay,  "  Ueber  die  Ermittelung  der  Blutflecken  in  Kriminal- 
fallen,"  Wurzburg,  1854,  and  PriedSerg's  "Histologic  des  Blutes," 
Berlin,  1852.  These  authors  affirm,  from  their  observations,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  by  the  microscope  human  from 
animal  blood,  in  criminal  cases.  Evidence  based  u[)on  such  vary  in] 
averages  as  those  above  given,  must  be  treated  as  speculative  an 
unsafe. 

Blood-crystals.     Hcematin. — Another  process  for  the  microscopical 
deti'ction  of  blood  has  been  of  late  years  suggested  by  some  German 
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coloring  matter  of  blood. 
Fig,  54. 


medical  jurists.     It  consieta  id  procuring  crystals  from  the  dry  red 

LehmaiHi  ftud  Ku!yze  ascertained  that 
all  red  blood  is  ca[iahle  of  crystallization 
or  of  breaking  up  into  crystalline  forms, 
from  whatever  animal  or  organ  it  may 
have  been  taken.  Lehmann  thus  de- 
scribes his  method  of  proeurin^  these 
ha?matin  crystals:  A  drop  or  bloml 
which  has  been  kept  a  day,  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  on  a  glass  slide ;  a  drop  of 
distilled  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  slip  of  thin  glass. 
After  a  time,  when  the  water  has  to  some 
extent  evafK) rated,  regular  red-colored 
crystals,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  such 
as  those  represented  in  the  quadrant  a 
Some  are  columnar  and  prismatic,  while 
The  second  quadrant. 


Hjemnllii  erjBtAla, 


df  Fig*  54,  are  visible, 
others  ai^  in  the  form  of  rhombic  plates 

ft,  reiirescnts  the  crystals  procured,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the 
heart-ljlood  of  a  cat.  The  third,  <?,  crystals  t>om  the  venous  blood 
of  a  guinea-pig,  w4iich  af^jiear  in  regular  tetrahedni ;  and  the  fourth, 
J,  crystals  iVora  the  venous  blood  of  a  squirrel,  some  of  which  are 
in'ismatic,and  others  in  the  form  of  rhombic  and  hexahedral  plates. 
The  htematin-crystals  are  represented  in  this  and  the  other  engrav- 
ings as  transparent.  They  are,  in  fact,  tmnslucent,  and  under  a 
good  light,  of  a  w^ell-marked  red,  or  red-brown  colon 

In  Fig.  55  the  first  quadrant,  a,  s^hows  the  prisma  and  rhombic 
plates  obtained  by  Lchmann  from  human  venous  blood;  t,  bUnxl- 
crystals  from  human  blood,  in  rhombic  plates,  as  dertneated  by 
Eohin  and  Verdeil  ("  Chimie  Anatomique"),  and  c,  crystals  ob- 


Fig.  55. 


Fig.  56. 


tained  from  human  blood,  by  Dr.  Kunze,  by  a  process  describeil 
Vtelow.  kSome  of  these  have  a  rhombic  form ;  others  are  sha|>ed  like 
a  heml^-&ecd  ;  and  a  few%  being  double  at  one  extremity,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  swallow's  taih  In  the  quadrant  d  are  i*epresented 
crystals  as  obtained  by  Lehmann  from  the  red  blood  of  a  fish.  It  is 
to  be  observed  of  these  crystals  that  they  are  all  colored,  having 
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more  or  less  the  red  color  of  the  blood  in  varying  degrees  of  inten- 
sity. 

Id  applying  Lehmann's  process  to  a  fragment  of  a  dried  clot  of 
human  blood,  which  had  been  kept  for  six  months,  prismatic  crys- 
tals were  seen,  mixed  with  bodies  of  an  ovoid  shape.  A  number  of 
these  are  delineated  in  the  last  engraving  (Fig.  56).  They  have 
the  characters  of  the  phosphates  and  other  salts  of  the  blood.  No 
rhombic  plates,  or  tetrahedra,  such  as  those  described  by  Lehmann, 
were  seen.  The  prismatic  crystals  had  the  characters  of  phosphate 
of  magnesia.  They  were  colorless  on  a  red  ground,  which  owed  its 
color  to  the  dissolved  hcematin. 

The  production  of  crystals  from  the  coloring  matter  of  blood,  as 
contained  in  a  dry  coagulum,  may  be  easily  effected  by  a  process  sug-' 
gested  by  Dr.  Kunze,  of  Merseburg.  (Casper's  "  Vierteljahrschrift,*' 
April,  1864,  p.  262.)  This  gentleman  recommends  the  strongest 
glacial  acetic  acid.  As  the  object  is  not  here  to  search  for  blood- 
eorpascles,  any  stuff  superficially  stained  is  soaked  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  for  one  or  two  hours,  until  the  coloring  matter  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  reddish-brown  solution  is  obtained.  The  red  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is  boiled  in  an  excess  of 

?:Iacial  acetic  acid,  until  the  acid  is  strongly  colored.  The  acid 
iquid  is  poured  off,  and  one  or  two  particles  of  common  salt  are 
well  stirred  into  it  It  is  then  slowly  evaporated  on  a  slide,  or  on 
a  watch-glass,  at  a  temperature  of  about  180°,  and  the  residue  is 
examined,  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  state,  by  a  microscopical  power 
of  300  to  500  diameters.  The  blood-crystals,  if  present,  appear  in 
groups,  as  small  dark  specks.  They  are  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape — ^have  generallj'  a  prismatic  form,  some  with  rhombic  termi- 
nations, while  others  assume  a  spindle  shape,  and  others  again  are 
joined  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bird's  tail,  or  they  cross  each 
other  like  the  letter  X.  In  rej^ating  Kunze's  experiments,  I  have 
found  that  the  use  of  common  salt  was  not  necessary.  It  had  the 
ettect  of  encumbering  the  field  of  view  with  cubic  and  other  crys- 
tal* of  chloride  of  sodium.  Having  removed  a  portion  of  the  dried 
coagulum  from  human  blood,  which  had  been  kept  loosely  exposed 
tor  six  months,  I  powdered  it  and  boiled  it  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
in  a  small  porcelain  cup,  until  a  quantit}''  of  coloring  matter  had 
obviously  been  dissolved.  The  acetic  acid,  under  these  circum- 
stances, acquired  a  dark  reddish  or  reddish-brown  color.  A  few 
drops  of  the  clear  liquid,  evaporated  on  a  slide,  left  minute  red- 
c-olorecl  crystalline-looking  masses.  They  were  plainly  distinguish- 
able from  the  cubic  crystals  of  common  salt,  naturally  contained 
in  the  blood,  as  well  as  from  the  phosphates.  They  varied  much  in 
size  and  shape,  but  generally  assumed  the  form  of  slender  prisms 
with  irregular  rhombic  terminations.  Ilaematin-crystals,  as  they 
were  thus  procured  from  human  blood,  werd  found  to  have  an 
average  length  of  5  2'5^th  of  an  inch,  and  a  width  of  ^^Vnth  of  an 
inch.  Those  obtained  from  sheep's  blood  were  smaller  than  those 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  bullock.     The  general 
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resemblance,  however,  h  so  sjreat,  that  it  would  lie  obviously  in> 
possible  to  baae  any  distinction  between  hinntin  and  animal  blood 
upon  these  observations.  The  aaaociation  of  cubic  crystals  of  salt 
with  tliose  blood-crystala,  when  no  chloride  of  sodium  has  been 
added  to  the  iiciuid,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  preeence  of  blood, 
a8  this  is  one  of  the  principal  saline  constituents  of  that  fluid-  In 
stains  of  old  date,  I  have  observed^  in  association  with  Infematine 
crystals,  dagger  crystals,  resembling  those  of  hydrochh>rate  of 
ammonia.  iSimilar  experiments  were  made  with  the  coloring  mat- 
ters of  cochineal,  logwood  and  kino.  On  treating  the  first  with 
acetic  acid,  a  pink- red  color,  ditlerinsj  from  that  of  blood,  is  pro- 
duced, while  the  extracts  of  logwood  and  kino  give  a  yellowish- 
brown  color  with  this  acid.  In  no  case,  on  evai.>oniting  the  acid 
flolutions,  were  any  crystals  resembling  those  of  htematin  or  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  FROM  W0UXD3. — WOUNDS  DIEECTLV  OB  I5DI1tECTLY 
FATAL. — DEATH  FROM  UEMORReAOE. —  INTEENAL  BLEEDING. —  DEATH 
FROM  MECHANICAL  I^^JURY. — FROM  SHOCK.^ — DEATH  FROM  KUMEEOUS 
PERSONAL  INJURIES  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  ANY  MORTAL  WOUND, 

It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  all 
cases  of  wounds  criminally  inflicted,  the  cause  of  death  must  be 
certain >  No  man  is  ever  convicted  npon  mere  medical  probabiUty, 
In  general,  there  is  only  one  real  ciiuse  of  death,  although  other 
circumstances  may  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result. 
Thus,  a  person  catmot  die  of  disease  in  the  bowels  and  a  stab  in  tlie 
chest  at  the  same  time,  nor  of  apoplexy  from  disease  and  compres- 
sion of  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  same  instant.  Hence,  it  ia  our 
duty,  when  several  ajiparent  causes  for  death  exist,  to  determine 
which  was  the  real  cause ;  and  in  stating  it  to  the  courts  to  be  pre- 
pared  to  ofler  our  reasons  for  this  opinion.  In  most  cases  of  local 
injury,  when  a  [>er8on  dies  speedily,  there  will  be  no  great  trouble 
in  settling  whether  diseajse  or  the  injury  was  the  cause.  A  diffi- 
culty may,  however,  exist  when  a  person  has  recovered  from  the 
first  ettects  of  a  woumi,  and  lias  subsef|uently  died.  Be3i<Ies,  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  death,  in  spite  of  the  most 
careful  deliberation,  will  be  still  obscure;  or  sometimes  it  may 
happen  that  tlie  death  of  a  person  appears  to  be  as  much  defend ent 
on  bodily  disease  as  on  an  injury  proved  to  have  been  receivetl  at 
the  time  he  was  laboring  under  disease.  IIow  is  an  oj>inion  to  be 
expressed  in  such  a  case  t    The  course  which  I  apprehend  a  medical 
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witness  ought  to  pursue,  provided  he  has  duly  deliberated  on  the 
circumstances  before  he  appears  in  court,  and  his  mind  is  equally 
balanced  between  the  two  causes,  is  to  state  at  once  his  doubt  to 
the  jur^  without  circumlocution,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  extracted 
from  him  in  cross-examination.  It  is  the  hesitating  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  cause,  or  the  assigning  of  many  causes  for  death,  that 
gives  such  advantage  to  a  prisoner'^  case,  even  when  the  general 
evidence  is  entirely  against  him.  Occasionally,  many  causes  of 
death  are  assigned  by  a  medical  witness,  among  which  some  have 
a  tendency  to  exculpate,  and  others  to  inculpate  an  accused  person 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  is  left  to  the  juiy  to  select  from 
the  number,  one  upon  which  to  found  a  verdict,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  an  acquittal  is  commonly  obtained. 

Wouyids  directly  or  indirectly  fatal. — A  wound  may  cause  death 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  A  wound  operates  as  a  direct  cause  of 
deaih  when  the  wounded  person  dies  either  immediately,  or  very 
soon  after  its  infliction,  and  there  is  no  other  cause  internally  or 
externally  to  account  for  death.  In  wounds  which  cause  death 
indirectly^  it  is  assumed  that  the  person  survives  for  a  certain  period, 
and  that  the  wound  is  followed  by  inflammation,  suppuration, 
pysemia,  gangrene,  tetanus,  erysipelas,  or  some  other  mortal  disease, 
which  is  a  direct,  and  not  an  unusual  consequence  of  the  injury. 
Under  this  head  may  be  also  arranged  all  those  cases  which  prove 
fatal  by  reason  of  surgical  operations  rendered  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  of  an  injury — presuming  that  these  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  with  ordinary  skill  and  care.  We  shall 
for  the  present  consider  onlv  the  direct  causes  of  death  in  cases  of 
wounds.  They  are  three  in  number:  1.  Hemorrhage^  or  loss  of 
blood.  2.  Great  jneehanical  injury  done  to  an  organ  important  to 
life.  3.  Shockj  or  concussion,  attecting  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
whereby  the  functions  of  one  or  more  vital  organs  are  arrested, 
sometimes  with  but  slight  injury  to  the  part  struck  or  wounded. 
From  either  of  tliese  causes,  a  wounded  person  may  die  imme- 
diately, or  within  a  few  minutes. 

1.  Jbeathfrom  hemorrhage. — Loss  of  blood  operates  by  producing 
fatal  syncoj^e  (p.  57.)  A  quantity  of  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel, 
although  insufficient  to  cause  death  by  afl'ecting  the  heart  and  cir- 
culation, may  readily  destroy  life  by  disturbing  the  functions  of 
the  organ  or  part  into  which  it  is  eftused.  Thus,  a  small  quantity 
eft'osed  in  or  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  at  its  base,  may 
prove  fatal  by  inducing  fatal  compression  ;  and  ag^ain,  if,  in  a  case 
of  wounded  throat,  blood  should  flow  into  the  windpipe,  it  may 
cause  death  by  asphyxia — i.  e.,  by  stopping  the  respiratory  process 
([».  58.)  In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  acts  mechanic- 
ally; and  in  respect  to  the  last  condition,  a  medical  man,  unless 
circumspection  is  used,  may  involve  himself  in  a  charge  of  mala- 
praxis.  If  he  allows  the  wound  to  remain  open,  the  wounded 
person  may  die  through  he^norrhuge — if  he  closes  it  too  soon,  he 
may  die  through  sutfoeation  ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  counsel  for  a 
prisoner  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  a  plausible  objection  of 
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this  kind.    In  woiioda  of  the  chest,  involving  the  lieart  and  lungs^ 
death  is  frec|iient!y  due,  not  so  mnch   to  the  actnnl  quantity  of  , 
h\of}d  efinsod,  as  to  tlie  pressure  which   it  prmlueea  ui>on   tliese^ 
organs.     A  few  omiceH  effused  in  the  envity  of  the  memhrane  in- 
chiding  the  heart  (iK^ricardium),  will  entirely  ari^est  the  action  of 
tbiR  organ. 

The  ah^ohite  quavtiiy  of  blood  veqmred  to  he  lost  in  order  to  prove  i 
fatal,  will,  of  coui*se,  vary  accoitling  to  numerous  cireumstancea?*! 
The  young,  the  aged,  tijey  who  are  laboring  under  intirmity  or 
disease,  Avill  perish  sooner  from  loss  of  blood  than  others  who  are 
healthy  and  vigorous.     Wonjen,  t^^^^^m  paribus^  are  more  s{»eedilyJ 
destroyed  by  bleeding  than  men.     Infants  are  liable  to  die  froml 
this  cause,  as  a  result  of  slight  wounds.    An  infant  has  been  known  | 
to  bleed  to  death  from  the  bite  of  a  single  leech,  or  from  the  sim- 1 
y\e  operation  of  lancing  the  gums.     Even  the  healthy  and  vigorous^  I 
when  their  vital  poweii^i  have  been  depressed  by  n^al treatment,  or  by 
lirntal  violence,  will  sink  under  tlie  loss  of  a  companitively  small 
quantity  of  blood.     ('"  Watson  on  Homicide,"  p.  90.)     A  medical  I 
jurist  must  not  forget  that  some  pei'soos  have  a  predisposition  to  J 
excessive  bleeding  from  slight  injuries;  and  this  condition  is  ofteul 
liereditary.     The  slightest  wound  or  puncture- — the  bite  of  a  leech 
or  the  extraction  of  a  tooth — will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  blood 
which  cannot  be  arrested,  and  which  will  slowly  lead  to  death  by  J 
exhaustion*     Cases  have  been  frecpiently  recorded  in  onr  medical  i 
journals  of  fatal  hemorrhage  following   the  extraction  of  teeth, 
when  there  had  been  previously  nothing  to  indicate  the  pmbahle  i 
nccnrreuce  of  death  from  so  trivial  a  cause.    Such  case^  are  without' 
difficulty  detected,  since  a  surgeon  may  always  infer,  from  tlie  part 
injured  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  whether  the  bleeding  is  likely 
to  be  copious  or  not.     AVben  a  pei'son  bleeds  to  death  from  what! 
would,  under  common  circumstances,  be  a  simple  wound,  the  ad- J 
mission  of  this  fact  may  in  certain  cases  lessen  the  responsibility  1 
of  an  accused  f tarty. 

A  mtdden  loss  of  blood  has  a  much  more  serious  consequence  than 
the  same  quantity  lost  slowly.     A  pei'son  may  fall  into  a  fatal  syn- 
cope from  a  quantity  of  blood  lost  in  a  few  seconds,  which  he  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  without  sinking,  had  it  escaped  slowly.    This 
is  the  reason  why  the  wound  of  an  artery  ]>roves  so  nmch  niorej 
rapidly  fatal  than  that  of  a  vein*   Death  speedily  tbllows  the  wound  I 
of  a  large  artery  like  the  carotid;  but  it  takes  iilace  with  equal! 
certainty,  althougli  more  slowly,  fmm  wounds  of  smaller  arteries.  i 
In  u  case  in  which  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  was  wounded  by 
a  small  shot,  hemorrhage  caused  death  in  thirty-eight  houre.     Tlje  , 
loss  of  blood  wldeh  follows  the  division  of  the  smaller  branches  of  J 
the  external  carotid  artery  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  nnlesal 
timely  assistaiiee  be  rendcre^h     If  a  wound  is  in  a  vascular  part,! 
although  no  vessel  of  any  importance  he  divided,  the  persj>n  may  j 
die  from  bleeding.     It  is  dithcidt  to  say  what  quantity  of  blood  J 
should  be  lost,  in  order  that  a  wound  niay  prove  fatal.     The  wholel 
quantity  contained  in  the  body  of  an  adult  is  calculated  at  about ' 
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one-fifth  of  its  weight — i.  e.,  about  thirty  pounds ;  of  this,  one- 
fourth  is  considered  to  be  arterial,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths 
are  venous  blood.  Some  physiologists  have  estimated  the  propor- 
tion as  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  ("  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.,"  Aug.  28, 1858,  p.  232.)  According  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  loss 
of  from  five  to  eight  pounds  is  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to  adults. 
But  while  this  may  be  near  the  truth,  many  persons  will  die  from 
a  much  smaller  quantity ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eftusion 
takes  place  having  a  considerable  influence,  as  well  as  the  age,  sex, 
and  bodily  condition  of  the  wounded  person.  It  has  been  found, 
by  experiment,  that  a  dog  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  more  blood  than 
18  equivalent  to  one-twelfth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  body. 

Internal  hemorrhage. — Hemorrhage  may  prove  fatal, although  the 
blood  does  not  visibly  escape  from  the  body.  In  incised  wounds, 
the  flow  externally  is  commonly  abundant ;  but  in  contused,  punc- 
tured and  gunshot  wounds,  the  eflTusion  may  take  place  internally, 
and  rapidlv  cause  death.  In  severe  contusions,  or  contused  wounds, 
involving  highly  vascular  parts,  the  eftusion  may  go  on  to  an  extent 
to  prove  fatal,  either  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  or  throughout  the 
cellular  membrane  and  parts  adjacent ;  many  pounds  of  blood  may 
thus  be  slowly  or  rapidlv  effused.  The  most  fatal  internal  hemor- 
rhages are  those  which  follow  ruptures  of  the  organs  from  violence 
or  disease.  Ruptures  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys  have 
thus  caused  death.  In  November,  1864,  a  man  who  had  been  run 
over  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the 
back,  but  there  were  no  symptoms  of  severe  injury,  and  no  marks 
of  violence  were  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  He  left  the  hospital 
and  walked  with  some  assistance  to  his  home.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  On  inspection,  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  effused  in  the  abdomen.  This  had  proceeded 
from  one  kidney,  which  had  been  ruptured  transversely  through 
its  whole  substance.  In  these  cases  the  bleeding  is  not  necessarily 
immediate;  but  slight  muscular  exertion  may  increase  it  and 
accelerate  death.  In  death  from  severe  flagellation,  blood  may  be 
effused  in  large  quantity  beneath  the  skin  arid  among  the  mus- 
cles; this  eftusion  will  operate  as  fatally  as  if  it.  had  flowed  from 
an  open  wound. 

The  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  person  had  died  from  bleed- 
ing by  an  open  wound  are  these:  Unless  the  wound  is  situated  in  a 
vascular  part,  we  shall  find  the  vessel  or  vessels  from  which  the  blood 
has  issued,  divided,  the  neighboring  vessels  empty,  and  the  body 
more  or  less  pallid ;  although  this  last  condition  is  of  course  liable 
to  be  met  with  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  as  also  under  copious 
venesection — points  easily  determined  by  an  examination.  The 
blood  will  commonly  be  found  more  or  less  clotted  or  coagulated 
on  those  surfaces  on  which  it  has  fallen.  If,  with  these  signs,  there 
is  an  absence  of  disease  likely  to  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  no  other 
prf>l)able  cause  of  death  is  apparent,  it  may  be  fairly  referred  to  loss 
of  blood.  This  opinion  may,  however,  be  materially  modified  in 
reference  to  oj^eu  wounds,  by  the  fact  of  the  body  not  being  seen 
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another  example  of  this  kind  of  death.  A  man  receives  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head ;  he  falls  dead  on  the  spot,  or  becomes  senseless, 
and  dies  in  a  few  hours.  On  an  inspection,  there  may  be  merely 
the  mark  of  a  bruise  on  the  scalp ;  in  the  brain  there  may  be  no 
rapture  of  vessels  or  laceration  of  substance,  and  all  the  other  organs 
of  the  body  m^j  be  found  healthy.    In  certain  railway  accidents 

CrsoDB  have  died  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  There 
8  been  no  physical  indication  of  *a  mortal  injury,  and  no  cause 
apparent  to  account  for  death.  This  can  be  referred  only  to  the 
shock  or  violent  impression  which  the  nervous  system  has  sustained 
from  the  blow  or  violence — an  impression  which  the  vital  powers 
were  wholly  unable  to  counteract  or  resist.  A  medical  witness 
must  give  his  evidence  with  caution  in  such  cases ;  since  it  is  the 
custom  to  rely  in  the  defence  upon  the  absence  of  any  visible  mortal 
wound  or  physical  injury  to  account  for  death,  as  a  proof  that  no 
injury  was  done — a  principle  which,  if  once  unrestrictedly  admitted, 
would  leave  a  large  number  of  deaths,  undoubtedly  occurring  from 
violence,  wholly  unexplained. 

There  is  another  form  of  shock,  which  is  of  some  importance  in 
medical  jurisprudence.  A  person  may  have  received  many  injuries^ 
as  by  blows  or  stripes,  not  one  of  which,  taken  alone,  could,  in  me- 
dical language,  be  termed  mortal;  and  yet  he  may  die  directly 
from  the  eftects  of  the  violence,  either  on  the  spot,  or  very  soon 
afterwards.  In  the  absence  of  any  large  effusion  of  blood  beneath 
the  skin,  death  is  commonly  referred  to  exhaustion,  but  this  is  only 
another  mode  of  expression  ;  the  exhaustion  is  itself  dependent  on 
a  fatal  influence  or  impression  produced  on  the  nervous  system.    A 

Erizefighter  after  having,  during  many  rounds,  sustained  numerous 
lows  on  the  body,  may,  either  at  or  after  the  fight,  sink  and  die 
exhausted.  His  body  may  present  marks  of  bruises,  or  even  lace- 
rated wounds,  but  there  may  be  no  internal  changes  to  account  for 
death.  In  common  language,  there  is  not  a  single  injury  which  can 
be  termed  mortal;  and  yet,  supposing  him  to  have  had  good  health 
previously  to  the  fight,  and  all  marks  of  disease  indicative  of  sudden 
death  to  be  absent,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  his  death  to  the 
direct  effect  of  the  violence.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  medical  fact, 
that  a  number  of  injuries,  each  comparatively  slight,  are  as  capable 
of  ojierating  fatally,  as  any  single  wound  whereby  some  bloodvessel 
or  organ  important  to  life  is  directly  affected.  Age,  sex,  constitu- 
tion and  a  previous  state  of  health  or  disease  may  accelerate  or 
retard  the  fatal  consequences. 

A  case  of  somewhat  similar  kind  may  present  itself  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  flagellatioriy  which  is  occasionally  followed  by  death, 
either  as  a  direct  consequence  of  shock,  or  from  indirect  causes, 
such  as  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  At  the  trial  of  Gover- 
nor Wall^  the  judge  directed  the  jury  that  the  long  continuance 
aud  severity  of  pain  (in  flagellation)  may  bo  productive  of  as  fatal 
consequences  as  if  instruments  or  weapons  of  a  destructive  kind 
were  used.  It  is  not  often  that  scholastic  flagellation  is  a  cause  of 
death  in  this  country.    One  case,  however,  which  occurred  a  few 
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years  sincey  excited  public  attention  from  the  atrocity  of  the  cir- 
eunietances  attending  it.  It  was  tbe  subject  of  a  trial  for  man- 
plaiiiifliter  at  the  Lewes  Aiitunin  Assizes,  18G0  (lieu*  v.  Jloplei/), 
The  evidence  sliowed  that  the  prisoner  had  beaten  deceased^  a 
youth  of  Bixtecu^  most  severely  for  nearly  two  hours  with  a  rojie 
and  stick.  The  external  wounds  were  slight,  bul  an  inspection 
showed  that  the  muscles  as  well  as  all  the  soft  parts  beneath  the 
skin  had  been  considerably  bruised  and  lacerated,  and  that  there 
were  extensive  eflusions  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  There  was  no  mortal  wound  in  the  common  sense 
of  tlie  term,  but  tliere  was  no  reasonable  doubt  that  tlie  deceased  had 
died  from  tlte  violence  inflicted  on  him  by  the  prisoner.  His  oruilt 
was  established  by  the  fact  that  lie  had  endeavoi*ed  to  conceal  the 
ettects  of  his  violence  by  removing  the  marks  of  blood— that  he 
hud  covered  the  body  of  the  deceased  with  clothing  eo  as  to  conceal 
the  bruises — that  he  had  procored  a  coroners  inquest  to  be  held  in 
haste,  and  while  concealing  from  the  jury  the  fact  that  he  had 
beaten  the  youth  on  the  night  of  his  death,  stated  that  he  harl 
found  him  dead,  and  suggested  tliat  he  might  have  died  of  disease 
of  the  heart.  Tliere  can^  be  no  doubt,  from  the  medical  facts  of 
this  case,  that  the  deceased  died  either  while  the  prisoner  was  in- 
flicting the  violence  or  soon  afterwards.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to 
disimte  the  cause  of  death.  Apart  from  the  depressing  ettects  on 
the  nervous  system  of  ]ong*con tinned  aiul  severe  pain,  there  was 
in  this  instance  such  an  effusion  of  blood  internally  as  would  account 
for  the  production  of  fatal  syncope. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  obviously  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  in  every  case  of  death  from  violence  or  maltreatmctit,  there 
must  be  some  sj^K'citic  and  visible  mortal  utjun/  to  account  for  this 
event*  When  the  circumstances  accompanying  death  are  unknown, 
a  medical  opinion  should  certainly  be  expressed  Avith  caution;  but 
if  we  are  informed  that  the  deceased  was  in  ordinary  health  and 
vigor  previous  to  the  infliction  of  tbe  violence,  and  there  is  no  mor- 
bid cause  to  account  for  his  sudden  ilbiesa  and  death,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  liesitate  in  referring  death  to  the  effects  of  a 
numherof  injuries.  Among  non-profesgional  persons  an  unfounded 
pi*ejudice  exists  tliat  no  jK-rsous  can  die  from  violence  unless  theine 
l>e  some  distinctly  vioHal  wound  actindly  inflicted  ou  the  body.  By 
this  we  are  to  understand  a  vLvUe  mechanical  injury  to  some  organ 
or  bloodvesHel  important  to  life;  but  this  is  obviously  an  erroneous 
notion,  since  death  may  take  place  from  tlie  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  an  organ  imfiortaut  to  life,  without  this  being  neces- 
sarily accomfianied  by  a  perceptible  alteration  of  structure.  The 
prevalence  of  this  y>opular  error  often  leads  to  a  severe  crosa^ex- 
ami  nation  of  medical  witnesses. 

When  there  are  several  woimds,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  their 
relative  degree  of  mortality,  nnd  on  the  share  whicli  each  may 
have  had  in  causing  ileath.  By  a  wound  being  of  itself  mortal^  we 
are  to  understand  that  it  is  capalile  of  causing  death  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  spite  of  the  best  medical  assistance.     It  is  pivsumed 
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that  the  body  ia  healthy,  and  that  no  cause  has  intervened  to  bring 
about  or  even  accelerate  a  fatal  result.  The  circumstances  of  a 
person  laboring  under  disease  when  wounded  in  a  vital  part,  will 
not,  of  course,  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  fact  of  such  a  wound 
being  necessarily  mortal,  and  of  its  having  caused  death.  If  there 
should  be  more  wounds  than  one,  it  is  easv  to  say  from  the  nature 
of  the  parts  involved,  which  was  likely  to  nave  led  to  a  fatal  result. 
In  order  to  determine  on  medical  grounds,  whether  a  wound  was  or 
was  not  mortal,  we  may  propose  to  ourselves  this  question :  Would 
the  deceased  have  been  likely  to  die  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
the  same  circumstances,  had  he  not  received  the  wound  ?  There 
can  obviously  be  no  general  rule  for  determining  the  mortal  nature 
of  wounds.  Each  case  must  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  which 
attend  it.  In  some  continental  States,  the  law  requires  that  a  medi- 
cal witness  should  draw  a  distinction  between  a  wound  which  is 
absolutely  and  bne  which  is  conditionally  mortal.  An  absolutely 
mortal  wound  is  defined  to  be  that  in  which  the  best  medical  assis- 
tance being  at  hand,  being  sent  for,  or  actually  rendered,  the  fatal 
event  could  not  be  averted.  Wounds  of  the  heart,  aorta,  and  in- 
ternal carotid  arteries  are  of  this  nature.  A  conditionally  mortal 
wound  is  one  in  which,  had  medical  assistance  been  at  hand,  been 
sent  for,  or  timely  rendered,  the  patient  would,  in  all  probability 
have  recovered.  Wounds  of  the  brachial,  radial,  and  ulnar  arteries 
may  be  taken  as  instances.  The  responsibility  of  an  assailant  is 
made  to  vary  according  to  the  class  of  injuries  to  which  the  wound 
may  be  referred  by  the  medical  witnesses ;  and,  as  it  is  easy  to 
suppose,  there  is  seldom  any  agreement  on  this  subject.  Our  crimi- 
nal law  is  entirely  free  from  such  subtleties.  The  effect  of  the 
wound,  and  the  intent  with  which  it  was  inflicted,  are  looked  to ; 
its  anatomical  relations,  which  must  depend  on  pure  accident,  are 
never  interpreted  in  the  prisoner's  favor.  Some  extenuation  may, 
perhaps,  be  occasionally  admitted  when  a  wound  proves  mortal, 
through  an  indirect  cause,  as  inflammation  or  fever,  and  medical 
advice  was  obtainable,  but  not  obtained  until  every  hope  of  re- 
covery had  disappeared.  It  api)ears,  however,  from  the  case  of  the 
Queen  v.  Thomas  and  others  (Gloucester  Aut.  Ass.,  1841),  that  the 
mere  neglect  to  call  in  medical  assistance  is  not  allowed  in  law  to 
be  a  mitigatory  circumstance  in  the  event  of  death  ensuing.  The 
deceased  died  from  the  eflects  of  a  severe  injury  in  the  head,  in- 
flicted by  the  prisoner,  but  had  had  no  medical  assistance.  The 
jud^e  said  it  was  possible  that,  "  if  he  had  had  medical  advice,  he 
might  not  have  died;  but  whoever  did  a  wrongful  act  must  take 
the  whole  consequence  of  it.  It  never  could  make  any  difterence 
whether  the  party  injured  had  or  had  not  the  means  or  the  mind 
to  apply  for  medical  advice."  The  prisoners  were  convicted.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and  the  wound,  al- 
though not  in  itself  mortal,  turn  to  a  gangrene  or  fever  for  want 
of  proper  applications,  or  from  neglect,  and  the  man  die  of  gan- 
grene or  fever,  this  is  homicide  in  the  aggressor:  for  though  the 
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fever  or  gangrene  be  the  immediate  cause  of  deatb,  yet  the  wound 
being  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever  is  held  the  cause  of  deaths 
causa  nuisati.  ThcBC  nice  questions  relative  to  the  shades  of  re- 
BiJOnfiibility  for  pereonal  injnrios,  occasionally  arise  in  cases  in 
whicli  persons  have  been  wounded  at  Bca,  on  boai'd  of  a  ship  in 
which  there  was  no  surgeon. 
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DEATH  OP  WOl?NDED  PERSONS  FROM  NATUEAL  CAUSES* — DrSTINCTION  BE- 
TWEEN REAL  AND  APPAKENT  CAUSE-— DEATH  FROM.  WOUNDS  OR  LA- 
TENT DISEASE. — ACCELERATING  CAUSE. — DEATH  FROM  WOUNDS  AFTER 
LONG  PERIODS. — AVOIDABLE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. — NEGLECT. — IMPRU- 
DENCE.— UNSKILFUL  TREATMENT. — UNHEALTHY  STATE  OF  BODY. 

.  Ikaik  of  wounded  persons  from  natural  causes, — It  ift  by  no  means 
iinusnul  for  imlividualB  who  have  received  a  wound,  or  sustained 
some  personal  injury,  to  die  from  latent  natural  causes;  and  as,  in 
the  minds  of  non-professional  persons,  deatli  may  aj>pear  to  be  n 
direct  result  of  tlte  injury,  the  case  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  the 
assistance  of  a  medical  practitioner.  Such  a  coincideuce  has  been 
witnessed  in  many  instan<:es  of  attempted  suicide,  A  man  has  in- 
flicted a  severe  wound  on  hiuiself  while  laboring:  under  disease; 
or  some  morbid  change,  tending  to  destroy  life,  tias  occurred  sub- 
sequently to  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  death  has  followed*. 
Again,  a  natural  cause  of  death  may  be  lurking  within  the  bodjf 
at  the  time  that  a  wound  is  criminally  inflicted,  and  a  close  atten* 
tion  to  the  syniptonis  preceding,  and  the  appearances  after  death, 
can  alone  enable  a  surgeon  to  distinguish  tlie  real  cause,  A  man 
rnay  be  severely  ^vounded,  and  yet  death  may  take  place  from 
rnjiture  of  the  heart,  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism,,  from  apoplexy, 
phthisis,  or  other  morbid  causes  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
specify.  ('^Oormack's  Ed.  Jour."  May,  1846,  p.  343.)  If  death 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  any  of  these  diseases  by  an  experience 
surgeon,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  charged  with  manslaugliter ;  foi 
the  medical  witness  may  give  his  opinion  that  death  would  hav€ 
taken  place  about  the  sanie  time  and  under  the  same  circumstance 
whether  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  or  not 

On  these  occasions  one  of  the  following  questions  may  arise: 
Was  the  death  of  the  person  accelerated  by  the  wound,  or  waa  the 
disease  under  which  he  was  laboring  so  aggravated  l*y  the  wound 
as  to  produce  a  more  speedily  tlitui  termination?  The  answer  to 
either  of  these  questions  must  depend  on  the  cii'cnmstances  of  ead 
case,  and  the  witness's  ability  to  draw  a  proper  conclusion  from'' 
these  circnmstances.  The  maliciously  accelerating  of  the  death  of 
another  already  laboring  under  disease  is  criminal ;  for  in  a  legal 
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w&ase  that  which  accelerates,  causes.    In  Meg.  v.   Timms  (Oxford 
LeDt  Ass.  1870),  it  was  proved  that  prisoner  had  struck  deceased 
Bome  blows  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet.    In  twelve  days,  under 
treatment,  he  had  partly  recovered  from  the  effects,  but  in  six 
weeks  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
with  convulsions,  and  died.    On  inspection,  disease  of  the  kidneys 
was  found,  of  which  there  had  been  no  symptoms.     Death  was 
referred  to  this  disease,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  as  the  result 
of  the  blows.     The  learned  judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  thev 
believed  the  blows  conduced  in  part  to  the  death  of  the  deceased, 
it  was  manslaughter,  notwithstanding  that  other  causes  combined 
with  the  blows  to  account  for  death.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. 
Lord  Hale,  in  remarking  upon  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the 
act  of  a  prisoner  caused  the  death  of  a  person,  says:  "  It  is  necessary 
that  the  death  should  have  been  occasioned  by  some  corporeal 
injury  done  to  the  party  by  force,  or  by  poison,  or  by  some  me- 
chanical means  which  occasion  death  ;  for  although  a  person  may, 
in  foro  eonscienticBj  be  as  guilty  of  murder  by  working  on  the  pas- 
sions or  fears  of  another,  and  as  certainly  occasion  death  by  such 
means,  as  if  he  had  used  a  sword  or  pistol  for  the  purpose,  he  is  not 
the  object  of  temporal  punishment.      (I.  247.)    Several  acquittals 
have  taken  place  of  late  years,  in  cases  in  which  the  deaths  of 
persons  have  been  occasioned  by  terror,  or  dread  of  impending 
danger,  produced  by  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners ; 
not,  however,  giving  rise  to  bodily  injury  in  the  deceased. 

Which  of  two  wounds  caused  death. — It  is  possible  that  a  man  may 
receive  two  woumis  on  provocation,  at  different  times,  and  from 
different  persons,  and  die  after  receiving  the  second :  in  such  a  ease, 
the  course  of  justice  may  require  that  a  medical  witness  should  state 
which  wound  was  the  cause  of  death.  Let  us  take  the  following 
illustration:  A  man  receives  during  a  quarrel  a  gunshot  wound  in 
the  shoulder.  He  is  going  on  well,  with  a  prospect  of  recovery, 
when  in  another  quarrel  he  receives  a  severe  penetrating  wound  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen  from  another  person,  and  after  lingering 
under  the  eflTects  of  these  wounds  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  he 
dies.  If  the  gunshot  wound  was  clearly  shown  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  death,  the  second  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter; or  if  the  stab  was  evidently  the  cause  of  death,  the  first 
prisoner  would  be  acquitted  on  a  similar  charge.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible for  a  surgeon  to  decide  the  question  summarily,  when,  for 
instance,  death  speedily  followed  the  second  wound ;  and  on  inspec- 
tion of  the  body,  the  heart  or  a  large  vessel  is  discovered  to  have 
been  penetrated  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  extensive  sloughing  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  death,  might  take  place  from  the  gunshot 
wound,  and  on  inspection,  the  stab  might  l)e  found  to  be  of  a  slight 
nature — not  involving  any  vital  parts.  In  either  of  these  cases,  all 
would  depend  upon  the  science,  skill,  and  judgment  of  the  medical 
practitioner;  his  evidence  would  be  so  imj)ortant  that  no  correct 
decision  could  be  arrived  at  without  it ;  he  would  be,  in  fact,  called 
uiK>n  Bubstautially  to  distinguish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent.    On 
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some  oceaBioris  doatli  mtiy  appear  to  be  equally  a  coiii^CMiuence  of 
either  or  both  of  tlie  wounds;  in  which  case,  probably  botli  parties 
would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter*  (See  "  Ann.  d'llyg/' 
1835,  vol.  2^  p.  432.)  The  second  wound,  which  is  here  BUpposed 
to  have  been  the  act  of  another,  may  be  inflicted  by  a  wounded 
person  on  himself,  in  an  attempt  at  Buieide,  or  it  may  have  an  acci- 
dental orii^iii.  The  witne&s  would  then  have  to  determine  whether 
tlte  wounded  person  died  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  himself,  or 
from  that  which  he  had  previously  received* 

It  may  happen  that  the  wounded  person  has  taken  poison^  and 
has  aetmilly  died  from  its  effects,  and  not  from  the  injuries  or  mal- 
treatment. Again,  a  wounded  person  nuiy  have  been  the  subject 
of  subsequent  ill-treatment,  and  the  question  will  arise — to  which 
of  the  two  causes  his  death  was  really  due.  It  is  to  be  observed 
of  these  cases,  that  the  supervening  disease,  the  pFoison,  or  the  sub- 
sequent ill-treatment,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for 
sudden  or  f^apid  death;  since  it  would  be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of 
death  from  violence,  to  say  that  tliere  were  marks  of  chronic  disease 
in  tlie  body,  unless  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  the 
sudden  destruction  of  life  under  the  symptoms  which  actually  pire- 
ceded  death.  In  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  wounds,  there  is 
probably  no  question  which  so  frequently  presents  itself  as  this  :  It 
is  admitted  that  the  violence  was  inflicted,  hut  it  is  asserted  that 
death  was  due  to  some  other  cause,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on 
the  med i cal  ev i deuce*  A  mong  n u i nerous  cases  w h ich  have  oecu rred 
in  England  during  tlie  last  twenty  years,  I  find  that  the  latent 
causes  of  death  in  wounded  persons  have  been  chiefly  inflammation 
of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscem,  apoplexy,  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  large  bloodvessels,  phthisis,  ruptures  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  from  disease,  internal  strangulation, and  the  ruptureof  deej)- 
seated  abscesses.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  person  was  in  a  goo4l 
state  of  health  up  to  the  time  of  the  violence,  and  in  others  there 
was  a  slight  iudisposition.  The  histc^ry  is  nearly  the  same  in  all: 
it  was  only  by  careful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  medical  witnesses 
that  the  true  cause  of  death  w^as  ascertained*  It  is  obvious  that 
questions  of  mulapraxis  and  life-insurance,  giving  rise  to  civil 
acticMis,  may  have  a  close  relation  to  this  suljject. 

Ikalh  fdloiving  sUghi  pcrsGhal  injuries,— An  imputation  has  oc- 
casionally been  thrown  on  the  master  of  a  school,  when  a  boy  has 
died  soon  after  he  has  been  punished  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  when 
there  has  been  no  suggestion  tliat  an  undue  amount  of  violence  was 
used*  In  such  cases  there  has  been  commonlv  some  unhealthy  state 
of  the  Ijody  to  explain  the  fatal  result.  A\  hen  the  disease  which 
gives  rise  to  doubt  is  seated  in  a  part  which  is  remote  from  that 
which  sustained  the  violence,  all  that  is  required  is  that  the  exami- 
nation of  the  body  should  be  conducted  with  ordinarv  care.  If  the 
disease  should  happen  to  be  in  the  part  injured  (the  head  or  chest)* 
the  case  is  more  perjilcxing.  The  difficulty  can  then  be  removed 
only  by  attentively  considering  the  usual  consequences  of  such  inju- 
ries.    The  violence  may  liave  been  too  slight  to  account  for  the 
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diseased  appearance ;  and  the  disease  itself,  although  situated  in 
the  part  injured,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unusual  consequence  of 
BQch  an  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  chronic  disease 
will  form  no  exculpation  of  acts  of  violence  of  this  nature. 

Death  from  wounds  after  long  periods. — Certain  kinds  of  injuries 
are  not  immediately  followed  by  serious  consequences,  but  a 
wounded  person  may  die  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time, 
and  his  death  may  be  as  much  a  consequence  of  the  injury  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  on  the  spot.  The  aggressor,  however,  is  just  as 
responsible  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  directly  killed  by  his  vio- 
lence, provided  the  fatal  result  can  be  traced  to  the  usual  and 
probable  consequences  of  the  injury.  Wounds  of  the  head  are 
esjiecially  liable  to  cause  death  insidiously ;  the  wounded  person 
may  in  the  first  instance  recover — he  may  appear  to  be  going  on 
well,  when,  without  any  obvious  cause,  he  will  suddenly  expire. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  in  general  an  examination 
of  the  body  will  suffice  to  determine  whether  deatfi  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  wound  or  not.  In  severe  injuries  affecting  the  spinal  marrow, 
death  is  not  an  immediate  consequence,  unless  that  part  of  the  organ 
which  is  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves  (supplying  the  dia- 
phragm) is  wounded.  Injuries  aifecting  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spinal  column  do  not  conmionly  prove  fatal  until  after  some  days 
or  weeks ;  but  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  patient  during  life, 
as  well  as  the  appearances  observed  in  the  body  after  death,  will 
sufficiently  connect  the  injury  with  that  event.  Death  may  follow 
a  wound,  and  be  a  consequence  of  that  wound,  at  almost  any  period 
ai'ter  its  infliction.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  charge  of  homicide,  that  death  should  be  strictly  aiid  clearly 
traceable  to  the  injury,  and  not  be  dependent  on  any  other  cause. 
A  doubt  on  this  point  must,  of  course,  lead  to  an  acquittal  of  the 
accuseil. 

Many  cases  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  length  of  time 
which  may  elapse  before  death  takes  place  from  certain  kinds  of 
injuries — the  injured  person  having  ultimately  fallen  a  victim  to 
tiieir  indirect  consequences.  A  case  is  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  of 
a  gentleman  who  died  from  the  eftects  of  an  injury  to  the  head  re- 
(^ived  about  two  years  previously.  The  connection  of  death  with 
the  wound  was  clearly  made  out  by  the  continuance  of  the  symp- 
toms  of  cerebral  disturbance  during  the  long  period  which  he  sur- 
vived. Another  case  is  mentioned  oy  llolfbauer,  in  which  a  person 
died  from  the  eftects  of  concussion  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  received  eleven  years  before.  ("  Ueber  die  Kopfverletzun- 
gen,"'l842,  p.  57.) 

There  is  a  singular  rule  in  our  law  relative  to  the  period  at  which 
a  I»erson  dies  from  the  wound — namely,  that  the  assailant  shall  not 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  homicide,  unless  death  takes  place  within  a 
year  and  a  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  (Archbold,  p. 
845.)  In  practice,  the  existence  of  this  rule  is  of  little  importance, 
hut  in  principle  it  is  erroneous.  Most  wounds  leading  to  death 
generally  de8tn»y  life  within  two  or  three  months  after  their  inflic- 
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tion ;  f^onietinies  the  person  does  not  ilie  tor  five  or  six  luontliH,  and 
inniore  rare  instances,  desitli  does  !K>t  onsue  mitil  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  iiioiitlis,  or  even  f^everal  years.  These  i>rotractcd  eases  occur 
especially  in  respect  to  injuries^  of  the  liejul  and  chest,  Stiiet  jus- 
tice demands  that  the  re6p*on8iliility  of  a  person  who  has  inflicted  a 
woniid  should  depend  upon  its  havinir  really  caused  death,  and  i 
upon  the  preci«<e  jaerind  at  which  death  takes  place;  for  this  m 
hi!  ft  purely  aeei dental  circumstance. 

Svcovdory  causeif  of  deafh* — A  person  wlio  recovers  from  the  i 
mediate  eiiects  of  a  wouitd  may  die  tVoni  tever,  intlamniation  or 
conKcquonccs,  pjjcinia,  erysipelas,  delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  or 
gangrt'ijc  ;  or  an  operation  rcquiied  dnriiij^  the  treatment  of  a  wouial 
may  prove  fataL  T liege  are  what  may  be  called  secondary  causes 
of  deatl),  or  secondary  consequences  of  a  wTiund.  The  power  of 
deciding  on  the  rcsponBihility  of  an  accused  poi-son  for  an  event 
whioli  depends  oidy  in  an  indirect  manner  on  nu  injury  originally 
inflicted  by  him,  rests  of  course  with  the  authorities  of  the  law. 
But  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  decide  so  difficult  and  nice  a 
question  in  the  absence  of  satislictory  medical  evidence;  and  on 
the  other  Land,  it  is  right  that  a  medical  witness  should  under- 
stand the  importance  of  tlie  dnty  here  required  of  him.  -FVr^'r  or 
erysipelas  may  folhiw  many  kinds  of  eerioos  w^ounds^  and  in  some 
few  i Instances  be  distinctly  tracealde  to  them  ;  hut  in  others,  the 
constitution  of  a  peif^on  may  be  so  liroken  up  by  dissipated  habits 
as  to  render  a  wound  fatal  which  in  a  healthy  subject  might  have 
run  througli  its  course  mildly,  and  have  healed.  When  the  fever 
or  erysipelas  can  be  traced  to  a  wound,  or  there  is  no  other  a[tpa- 
rent  cause  of  aggravation  to  which  either  of  these  disordered  states 
of  the  hody  can  be  attributed,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  by  a 
medical  practitioner  as  unexj^iected  and  unusual  consequences,  esj^*e- 
cially  when  the  injury  is  extensive,  and  seated  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  scalp.  If  death  take  place  under  these  circum- 
stances, tlie  prisoner  will  be  held  as  much  responsible  for  the  result 
as  if  the  wound  had  proved  tlirectly  mortal.  Tiiis  principle  has 
been  frequently  adnjitted  by  our  law,  and  indeed,  were  it  other- 
wise, many  reckless  offenders  would  escape,  and  many  lives  w^ould 
be  **acriticeti  with  impunity.  It  is,  liowever,  difficult  to  lay  down 
general  rules  upon  a  subject  which  is  so  liable  to  vary  in  its  rela- 
tions in  ever}'  case ;  but  when  a  wound  h  not  serious,  and  tiie 
secondary  cause  of  death  is  evidently  due  to  constitutional  jteculi- 
aritiee  from  acquired  habits  of  dissipation,  the  ends  of  justice  are 
probably  fuUj^  answered  by  an  acquittal ;  in  fact,  such  cases  do  not 
often  pass  beyond  a  coroner's  inquest. 

The  secondary  causes  of  death  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow*- 
ing  heads : — 

L  7Xt*  cause  is  unavoidable. — Of  this  kind  are  tetanus,  following 
laceration  of  tendinous  and  nervous  structures^-erysipelas  follow- 
ing lacerated  wounds  of  the  seal j»— peritoneal  inflammation  follow- 
ing blows  on  the  abdomen  with  or  w^ithout  rupture  of  the  bladder 
or  intestines,  and  etfusion  of  their  contents — etmngulation  of  the 
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intestines  (]>lirenic  hernia)  following  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature.  Here,  supposing  proper  medical  treat- 
ment and  regimen  to  have  been  pursued,  the  secondary  cause  of 
death  was  unavoidable,  and  the  fatal  result  certain. 

2.   The  cause  avoidable  by  good  medical  treatment — There  are,  it  is 
obvious,  many  kinds  of  wounds  which,  if  properly  treated  in  the 
first  instance,  may  be  healed  and  the  patient  recover,  but  when  im- 
properly treated  they  prove  fatal.    In  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  a 
question  for  a  witness  to  determine  how  far  the  treatment  aggra- 
vated the  eftects  of  the  violence,  and  from  his  answer  to  this  the 
jury  may  have  to  decide  on  the  degree  of  criminality  which  attaches 
to  the  accused.     Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  ignorant 
person  has  removed  a  clot  of  blood,  which  sealed  up  the  extremity 
of  a  bloodvessel,  in  consequence  of  which  fatal  bleeding  has  ensued ; 
or  that  he  has  caused  death  by  unnecessarily  interfering  with  a 
[lenetrating  wound  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  ;  it  would  scarcely  be 
just  to  hold  the  aggressor  responsible,  since,  but  for  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  unskilfulness  of  his  attendant,  the  wounded  jierson  might 
have  recovered  from  the  eiiects  of  the  wound.     When  death  is 
reallv  traceable  to  the  negligence  or  unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon  who 
ia called  to  attend  on  a  wounded  person,  this  circumstance  ought, 
to  be,  and  commonly  is,  admitted  in  mitigation,  supposing  that  the 
wound  was  not  originally  of  a  mortal  nature.    Lord  Hale»observes: 
^\i  is  sufficient  to  constitute  murder,  that  the  party  dies  of  the 
wound  given  by  the  prisoner,  although  the  wound  was  not  origi- 
Daily  mortal,  but  becanae  so  in  consequence  of  negligence  or  unskil- 
ful treatment ;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  death  arises,  not  from  the 
wound,  but  from  unskilful  applications  or  ©iterations  used  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  it."    (1,  428.)  The  medical  jurist  will  perceive 
that  a  very  nice  distinction  is  here  drawn  by  this  great  judge,  be- 
tween death  as  it  results  from  a  wound  rendered  mortal  by  improper 
treatment,  and  death  as  it  results  from  improper  treatment,  irres- 
pective of  the  wound.     In  the  majority  of  cases  such  a  distinction 
could  scarcely  be  established,  except  upon  speculative  grounds;  and 
in  no  case,  probably,  would  there  be  any  accortlance  in  the  opinions 
of  medical  witnesses.     In  slight  and  unimportant  wounds,  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  effects  resulting  from  bad  treat- 
nient  from  those  connected  with  the  wound,  but  there  can  be  few 
cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  person,  wherein  a  distinction  of  this 
iiatnre  could  be  safely  made ;  and  the  probability  is  that  no  con- 
viction of  murder  would  now  take  place,  if  the  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  injury  was  not  originally  mortjil,  but  only  became 
60  by  unskilful  or  injproper  treatment.     In  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ascribe  death  to  the  wound,  or  to  its  usual  or 
probable  consequences ;  and  without  this  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
on  what  principle  an  aggressor  could  be  made  responsible  for  the 
result.     [In  Commonwealth  v.  Hackett^  2  Allen  (Massachusetts)  136, 
it  was  held  that  one  who  has  wilfully  inflicted  uj>on  another  a 
dangerous  wound,  with  a  deadly  weapon,  from  which  death  ensues, 
iri  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  as  the  evidence  may  prove> 
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although  through  want  of  care  or  skill,  the  improper  ti'catment  of 
the  wound  bj  tsurgeons  may  have  contributed  to  the  death.     See^g 
also  Commonwecdth  v.  Green,,  1  Ash.  289. — P.]  ^H 

3.  Comparative  ^kill  171  irfaimenL — If  death  has  been  cnnsed  by  a 
woiukI,  the  responsibility  of  a  pei^Bon  is  not  altered  l)y  the  allega- 
tion that  under  more  favorable  circmnatances  and  with  more  skilful 
treatment^  a  tVifal  result  miglit  have  been  averted.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  a  serious  responaibility  is  thrown  on  practi- 
tioners who  undertake  the  management  of  eases  of  eriminal  wound- 
ing. Ajiy  deviation  from  ordinary  practice  should  therefore  be 
made  witli  tlie  greatest  caution,  since  novelties  in  practice  will,  in 
the  event  of  a  fatal  result,  form  one  of  the  Lest  grounds  of  defence 

in  the  bands  of  a  prisoner's  counaeh  On  these  occasions,  every  poititj 
connecteii  with  the  surgical  treatment  will  be  the  subject  of  rigorou«^ 
inquiry  and  adverse  professional  eriti^'ism.  In  tlie  case  of  u  severe 
lacerated  wound  in  the  hand  or  foot,  followed  by  fatal  tetanus,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  wounded  person  would  not  have  died  had 
amputation  l>eeu  at  oiiee  |)erformed.  In  this  instance,  however,  a 
practitioner  may  justify  himself  by  showing  either  that  the  injury 
was  too  slight  to  requii-e  amputation,  or  tliat  the  health  or  other 
circumstances  connected  with  the  deeeased  would  not  allow  of  its 
being  performed  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  On  the 
other  band,  if  the  practitioner  perforn^ed  amputation,  and  the 
patient  died,  then  it  would  be  urged  tliat  the  operation  was  prema- 
ture, or  wholly  unju.stiliable,  and  that  it  bad  caused  death.  Here 
tlie  surgeon  is  bound  to  show  that  the  ojieration  was  necessary 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  practice.  The  treatnient  of 
severe  ineised  wounds  of  the  throat,  when  the  windpipe  is  involved, 
Bometirncs  phiccs  a  |>nictitioner  in  au  endj^arrassing  position.  If  the 
wound  is  left  open,  death  may  take  place  from  bleeding;  if  it  be 
prenuiturely  closed,  blood  uiay  be  infused  iuto  the  windpipe  ami 
cause  death  by  suftbcation. 

4,  71ie  cav.'ie  avokfahle  but  for  imprudence  or  negled  mi  the  pari  of 
a  xcouvded  perso7h—A  man,  who  has  been  severely  wounde<l  in  a 
quarrel,  may  obstinately  refuse  medical  assistance, or  he  niay  insist  ] 
upon  taking  exercise,  or  using  an  improper  diet,  contmry  to  the  ' 
advice  of  bis  medical  attendant;  or  by  other  imprudent  practices, 
he  may  thwart  the  beet  conceived  plans  for  bis  recovery.  Let  us 
take  a  common  case  as  an  illustration*  A  man  receives  a  blow  on 
the  head  in  a  inigilistic  combat,  from  the  first  ettects  of  which  he  re- 
covers; hnt  after  having  received  surgical  assistance,  he  indulges  in 
excessive  drinking,  and  dies.  The  aggressor  is  triced  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter,  and  found  guilty.    Death,  under  these  circumstaucej*^ 

is  commonly  attributed  by  the  medical  witness  to  ett'usion  of  blood 
on  the  brain;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  exciiement  produced 
1>3^  intoxicating  liquors,  will  sometimes  satistactorily  account  for  the 
filial  symptoiris.  In  the  case  which  we  are  here  suj«posing, such  an 
udmission  might  be  made, and  the  jirisoner  receive  the  benetit  of  it; 
for  the  imprudence  or  negligence  of  a  woundi-d  pct^ot*  ought  not, 
morally  fij leaking,  to  be  considered  as  adding  weight  to  tlie  oBenee 
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of  the  aggressor.     If  the  pymptoms  were  from  the  first  unfavorable, 
or  the  wouud  likely  to  prove  mortal,  circumstances  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  received  in  mitigation.   Our  judges  have  shown  thera- 
Relves  at  all  times  unwilling  to  admit  them.     The  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  assailant  is  the  same,  whether  the  deceased  die  on  the 
spot,  or  some  days,  weeks,  or  months  afterwards,  unless  it  can  Ijjb 
distinctly  proved  that  his  death  was  imme<liately  connected  with  the 
imprudence  or  excess  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  wholly  indei)en- 
dent  of  the  wound.  But,  although  «  prisoner  should  be  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter  under  these  circumcKances,  the  punishment  is  so 
adjusted  by  our  law  as  to  leave  a  considerable  discretionary  power 
ill  the  hands  of  a  judge.     This  is,  indeed,  tantamount  to  a  direct 
legal  provision, comprehending  each  diiferent  shade  of  guilt ;  a  man 
is  held  responsible  for  a  wound  rendered  accidentally  mortal  by 
events  over  which  he  could  have  no  control,  but  which  in  them- 
Belves  ought  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  exculpatory.     The 
punishment  attached  to  hisoftence  may  Be  severe  or  slight,  accord- 
ing to  the  representation  made  by  a  medical  witness  of  the  circum 
stances  which  rendered  the  wound  mortal ;  if  he  neglect  to  state  the 
full  influence  of  imprudence  or  excess  on  the  part  of  the  woundcil 

Cewon,  where  either  has  existed,  over  the  progress  of  the  wound, 
e  may  cause  the  prisoner  to  be  punished  with  undue  severity.    The 
humanity  of  our  judges  is  such,  that  when  medical  evidence  is  clear 
and  consistent  on  a  }X)int  of  this  nature,  and  there  are  no  circum- 
stances in  aggravation,  they  commonly  pass  a  mild  sentence.     (See 
case  by  M.  Ollivier,  "Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1842,  p.  128.)    The  neglect  to 
call  in  a  medical  practitioner,  or  the  refusal  to  receive  medical  ad- 
vice, will  not,  however,  according  to  the  decision  in  Reg,  v.  Thornas 
(Gloucester  Aut.  Ass.  1841),  be  considered  a  mitigatory  circumstance 
in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  even  although  the  wound  was  susceptible 
of  being  cured.     A  man  may  receive  a  lacerated  wound  of  a  limb, 
which  is  followed  by  tetanus  or  gangrene,  and  thus  proves  fatal ;  he 
may  have  declined  receiving  nie<lical  advice,  or  have  obstinately 
refused  amputation,  although  proposed  by  his  medical  attendant. 
This  would  not  operate  as  a  mitigatory  circumstance  on  the  part  of 
an  assailant,  because  a  wounded  person  is  not  comj^lled  to  call  for 
medical  assistance,  or  to  submit  to  an  operation,  and  a  medical  wit- 
ness could  not  always  be  in  a  condition  to  swear  that  the  operation 
would  have  positively  saved  his  life;  he  can  merely  affirm  that  it 
might  have  aflbrded  him  a  better  chance  of  recovery.     Again,  a 
[•erson  may  receive  a  blow  on  the  head,  producing  fracture,  with 
great  depression  of  lK)ne,  and  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain ; 
a  surgeon  may  pro|K)se  the  operation  of  trephining  to  elevate  the 
depressed  bone,  but  the  friends  of  the  wounded  man  may  not  per- 
mit the  oi»enition  to  be  performed.     In  such  a  case,  his  line  of  duty 
will  be  to  state  the  facts  to  the  court,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
event  of  conviction  there  would  be  some  mitigation  of  punishment ; 
because  such  an  injury,  if  left  to  itself,  must  in  general  prove  mor- 
tal, and  no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  surgeon,  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  operation.     But  the  neglect  or  improper 
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cninluct  of  a  ix^rsori  wlio  receiver  a  woaiid  tliua  rcii<Jerod  fiital,  Joel 
not  oxi'Lilpato  tlie  aggivsaor.  The  crime  is  eklier  luurdcT  or  ratinjl 
filaughter.  I 

6*  The  muse  amhhfMe  but  for  mi  abnormal  or  unheaUhif  state,  nj 
the  hoihj  of  the  wounded  person, — Wounds  which  are  cornpamtively 
slight  sometimes  prove  indirectly  fatal »  ovvlnoj  to  the  person  bein^ 
ill  an  unhealthy  condition  at  the  time  of  their  infliction.  In  bad 
con?5titiition9,  cornpoimd  fractureB  or  filiglit  woundti,  which  in  a 
healthy  peii^on  wonld  have  a  favoralile  ternnnation^are  followed  by 
gangrene,  fever,  or  ery s^i pelas,  pro vi ng  fatal.  Here  the  respoi isilnlity 
of  an  as^sailant  for  the  ileatli  may  become  rednecil^so  tliut,  althougf 
foundguilty  of  manslanghter, ft  mild  punisHiiiment  might  l>eint!icte< 
The  conseipience  may  he,  medically  Hpeaking,  nn usual  or  une; 
f>eeted,and,  but  for  circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the  act 
the  accused,  would  not  have  beert  likely  to  destroy  life.  In  general 
in  the  absence  of  malice,  this  api>ears  to  be  the  |K>int  to  which  the 
law  closely  looks,  in  order  to  make  out  the  respotisibility  of  the 
aceoscd^namely,  that  the  fatal  Bocondary  cause  must  be  something 
not  unuenal  or  urjexpected  as  a  consequence  of  this  particular  injury^ 
The  medico-legal  question  presents  itself  under  this  form:  Woni 
the  same  amount  of  injury  have  been  likely  to  cause  tleath  in  a  po 
son  of  ordinary  health  and  vigor?  Men  wlio  have  sufhlenly  ehang 
their  habits  of  living,  and  have  y>aBsed  from  a  full  diet  to  abstem 
ouHiiess,  are  sometimes  unable  to  bear  up  agaiitst  comparative' 
slight  injuries,  and  often  sink  from  the  secondary  con^ecpiences.  iSo 
a  man  otherwise  healthy  laboring  under  ruptui'c,  may  receive  a  bh»w 
on  the  groin,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  intestine,  gangrene, 
and  deatit ;  another  with  a  calculus  in  the  kidi^ey  may  be  struck  in 
the  loins  and  die,  in  consequence  of  the  calculus  jierforating  the 
bloodvessels  and  causing  fatal  bleeding  or  subsequent  inflammatioiij^H 

It  must  be  evident  that  there  exist  numerous  ijiterna!  diseases^H 
Buch  as  aneurism  and  various  morbid  attections  of  the  heart  an<l 
brain,  w^hich  are  lialde  to  be  rendered  fatal  by  sffght  external  vio- 
lence. TliC  law,  as  applied  to  these  cases,  is  thus  stated  by  Lord 
Hale:  *^It  is sufHcient  to  prove  that  the  death  of  a  pei-son  was  accel- 
erated by  tlie  malicioas  act  of  the  prifjoner,  althougii  the  former 
labored  under  a  mortal  disc^ase  at  the  time  of  the  act.**  (1,  428.)  In 
most  of  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  intention  to  destroy  lifo 
but  the  nature  of  the  wound,  as  well  as  the  means  by  wdiieh  it  wi 
inflictcJ,  will  often  suffice  to  develop  the  intention  of  the  prisonorJ 
An  accurate  description  of  the  injury,  if  slight,  may  aftc>rd  strong, 
evidence  in  fav{*r  of  the  accused,  since  the  law  does  not  so  much 
regard  the  means  used  by  him  to  perjietrate  the  violence,  as  t]m 
actual  intention  to  kill,  or  to  do  great  bodily  harm.  M 

Serious  injury,  causing  death  by  secondary  consequences,  will  ad-^ 
mituf  no  exculpation  when  an  assailant  was  aware,  or  ought  to  have 
l>een  aware,  of  the  condition  of  the  iierson  whom  he  struck.    Thua^jB 
if  a  person  notoriously  ill,  or  a  wonnin  while  pregmint,  be  maltreated^^ 
and  death  ensue  from  a  secondary  cause,  the  assaihint  will  be  held  re- 
eponsible;  because  he  ought  to  have  known  that  violence  of  any  kintl 
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to  persons  so  sit oated,  must  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences. 
Bo,  if  the  person  maltreated  be  an  infant  or  a  decrepit  old  man,  or 
one  laboring  under  a  mortal  disease,  it  is  notorious  that  a  compari- 
tively  slight  degree  of  violence  will  destroy  life  in  these  cases,  and 
the  prisoner  would  properly  be  held  responsible.     A  wound  which 
(uxderales  death  causes  death,  and  may  therefore  render  the  aggres- 
sor responsible  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances.    The  commissionera  appointed  to  define  the  criminal  law 
on  the  subject  of  homicide  thus  express  themselves :  "  Art.  3.  It 
iti  homicide,  although  the  effect  of  the  injury  be  merely  to  accelerate 
the  death  of  one  laboring  under  some  previous  injury  or  infirmity, 
or  although,  if  timely  remedies  or  skilful   treatment  had   been 
applied,  death  might  have  been  prevented."    This  is  conformable 
to  the  decision  of  our  judges.     According  to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man 
has  a  disease  which  in  all  likelihood  would  terminate  his  life  in  a 
short  time,  and  another  give  him  a  wound  or  hurt  which  hastens 
his  death,  this  is  such  a  killing  as  constitutes  murder.     (Archbold, 
p.  345.) 

6.  Abnormal  conditions, — When  an  assailant  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  diseased  or  an  abnormal  condition  of 

farts  in  the  wounded  person,  the  question  is  somewhat  different. 
Q  many  persons  the  skull  is  preternaturally  thin,  and  in  most 
I^ersons  it  is  so  in  those  places  corresponding  to  the  glandulje  Pae- 
chioni.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  moderate  blow  on  the  head  might 
cause  fracture,  accompanied  by  effusion  of  blood,  depression  of 
bne,  or  sul)sequent  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
any  of  which  causes  might  prove  fatal.  In  some  persons  all  the 
bones  of  the  body  are  unusually  brittle^  so  that  they  are  fnictured 
hythe  slightest  force.  Inflammation,  gangrene  and  death  may 
follow,  when  no  considerable  violence  has  been  used;  but  these 
being  unexpected  consequences,  and  depending  on  an  abnormal 
wndition  of  parts  unknown  to  the  prisoner,  his  responsibility  may 
not,  mteris  paribus^  be  so  great  as  under  other  circumstances. 
This  condition  of  the  bones  can  be  determined  only  by  a  medical 
practitioner.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that  the  degree  of  violence 
used  in  an  assault  cannot  always  be  measured  by  the  effects,  unless 
a  careful  examination  of  the  injured  part  is  previously  made. 

Some  German  medical  jurists  have  contended  that  an  unnatural 
transposition  of  pjirts  should  become  a  mitigating  circumstance — 
a«  when,  for  example,  the  heart  or  some  large  vessel  is  not  in  its 
usual  position, and  is  there  wounded;  but  this  doctrine  will  receive 
no  sanction  from  an  English  court  of  law,  as  the  responsibility  of 
Jiereoiis  for  these  criminal  ottences  does  not  rest  upon  the  [lerfect 
anatomical  structure  of  the  deceased !  At  the  same  time  it  might 
become  a  question  whether,  if  death  occurred  from  a  sui>erficial 
wound,  whereby  a  large  artery  taking  an  abnorm  il  course  was 
divideil — there  might  not  be,  aeteris  paribus^  some  ground  for  di- 
minishing the  degree  of  resix>n8ibility. 

7.  Difficidly  of  proof  in  death  from  secondary  causes, — When  a 
person  is  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  another  through 
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violence  tenninatuii^  in  some  tiital  disease,  tlie  ease  often  admlt!^ 
a  flkllfu!  defence,  and  t]m  in  i>ro[M>rtiitn  to  the  lengtli  of  time  aft 
the  violence,  at  wliich  the  deceased  dies.     The  dij^ease,  it  may  I 
tirged,  in  liable  to  apjiear  in  all  jK*rsons,  even  tlie  most  healthy  ;  oi 
it  nuiy  uriae  from   causes  unconnected  with  the  violence.     In  ad- 
mitting these  i>oints,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  death   may  I 
proved  to  have  been  indirectly  a  consequence  of  the  wound  by  th 
facts:  1»  that  the  6n|>ervention  of  the  secondary  cause»  although 
not  a  common  event,  lay  in  the  iiatui'al  court^e  of  thin^ ;  2,  that 
tliere  did  not  exist  aity  accidental  circuinstancci^  which  were  likely 
to  have  given  rise  to  this   secondary  cause   indeiHL^ndently  of  the 
wound.     Tlie  proof  of  the  first  point  amounts  to  nothing,  uulesd 
the  evidence  on  the  second  point  is  conclusive. 
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-Tetanus  frequently  presents  itself  alT 
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Teiahus  following  wonyuh.~'\:idXmnm  trequently  presen 
a  secondary  fatal  cousequeiice  of  wounds,  especially  of  those  which 
are  lacerated  or  contused,  and  aill'ct  nervous  and  tendintms  stru 
tures.  It  has  often  occurred  as  a  result  of  sliglit  bruises  or  lace 
tions,  wlieo  the  injury  w^as  so  superficial  as  to  excite  no  alarm  ;  an 
it  is  a  disease  which  gives  no  warnirif^  of  its  apf>earance.  Tetan 
may  crmxe  on  spontaneously,  k  <?.,  independently  of  tlie  exisfence 
any  wound  on  the  body.  Cases  have  been  hroujjjlit  into  the  Lou 
don  hospitals,  in  which  the  only  cause  of  this  disease  appeared  to 
be  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or,  in  some  instances,  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air.  ("  Lancet,"  Dec.  14,  1844,  351.)  It  is  scarcely  poe- 
Biljle  to  distinguish,  by  the  symptoms,  tetanus  from  wounds  (trau- 
matic) from  that  w^hicli  occui-s  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  natur^dl 
causes  (idiopathic).  In  endeavoring  tocotmect  its  api>earance  wit^^ 
a  particular  wound  or  personal  injury,  it  will  l>e  proper  to  observe 
— 1,  wd  J  ether  there  w-ere  any  syniptoms  indicative  of  it  before  th 
maltreatment ;  2,  whetlier  any  probable  cause  could  have  int 
vened  to  produce  it,  between  the  time  of  its  ap|*earauce  and  thl 
time  at  which  the  violence  was  inflicted  ;  3,  whether  the  deceasi 
ever  rallied  from  the  eflccts  of  the  violence.  The  time  at  wljic 
tetanus  usually  makes  its  ajipearance,  when  it  is  a  result  of 
wound,  is  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  ;  hut  it  may  not  appeal 
until  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  the  exciting  cause 
may  still  be  traced  to  the  wound  which  may  have  healed.  "VVheu 
resulting  fi-om  a  wound,  it  is  generally  fatal 
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A  medical  practitioner  is  bound  to  exercise  great  caution  before 
lie  pronounces  an  opinion  that  a  fatal  attack  of  tetanus  has  arisen 
either  from  spontaneous  causes,  or  from  slight  Wows  or  personal 
injuries.   A  rigorous  inquiry  should  be  made  into  all  the  attendant 
cireun^stances.     Slight  punctured  wounds,  ofierating  as  a  cause  of 
tetanus,  have  been  overlooked  or  only  discovered  by  accident  after 
death,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  cases  have  been  set  down 
as  idiopathic  tetanus  in  which,  by  proj^r  inquirj%  the  disease  might 
have  been  traced  to  a  wound  or  some  j>ersonal  injury.     In  one  in- 
stance the  tetanus  was  at  first  considered  to  be  idiopathic;   but 
shortly  before  death  a  small  black  mark  was  observed  on  the  thumb 
nail.    On  making  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  few  days  [previously 
to  the  attack  a  splinter  of  wood  had  accidentally  penetrated  the 
thumb.    The  patient  attached  so  little  -importance  to  the  accident 
that  he  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  his  medical  attendant. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease.     Many  trials  for 
murder  have  occurred  in  this  country,  in  which  tetanus  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death ;  and  the  defence  has  generally  rested 
upon  the  probable  origin  of  the  disease  from  accidental  causes. 

Erysipelas^  like  tetanus,  may  be  a  fatal  result  of  slight  injuries. 
Wounds  aftecting  the  scalp  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  this  disease. 
Bums  and  scalds  sometimes  prove  fatal  through  this  secondary 
cause.  Some  constitutions  are  particularly  prone  to  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  and  thus,  wounds  comparatively  slight  may  have  a 
fatal  termination.  When  a  wounded  pei^son  has  died  from  this 
disease,  an  assailant  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  the  fatal  result, 
unless  the  erysipelas  is  clearly  traced  to  the  injury.  The  mediciil 
facts  that  the  pei-son  assaulted  lias  never  recovered  from  the  etfects 
of  the  violence,  and  that  the  inflammation  set  up  has  suddenly 
assumed  an  erysipelatous  character,  are  sufficient  to  establish  this 
connection.  If  there  has  been  recovery,  and  an  interval  of  some 
days  has  elaj^sed,  a  doubt  may  arise  respecting  the  connection  of 
theervsij»elas  with  the  violence  inflicted.  This  disease  is  Occiusion- 
ally  idiui»athic,  L  e.j  it  appears  like  tetanus  without  any  assignable 
cause. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  the  connection  of  erysipelas 
with  a  wound,  esj^ecially  when  the  disease  occurs  after  some  time 
and  in  a  remote  jwirt  of  the  body,  not  implicated  in  the  wound. 
When  this  connection  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out,  there  will  be 
an  acquittal. 

Mirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which  frequently  presents  itself  as 
a  secondaiy  consequence  of  injuries  to  j)ersons  of  inteni}>erate 
habits.  AVhether  the  injury  be  slight  or  severe,  this  disease  may 
wjually  supervene  and  jirove  fatal.  It  is  observed  occasionally  as 
a  consequence  of  ojierations  required  for  the  treatment  of  wounded 
j^eraons.  The  remarks  made  at  p.  320  upon  the  influence  of  un- 
healthy constitutions  on  wounds,  apply  with  especial  force  to  cases 
of  this  description. 

Death  from  surgical  operations, — In  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
surgical  operations  are  frequently  resorted  to,  and  a  wounded  iHjr- 
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snn  may  die  either  clurinj^  tlie  performance  of  an  operation,  or  from 
its  consequences.     A  queBtion  will  thence  arise,  whether  the  person^ 
who  iriflifted  the  wound  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  fatalH 
result.     The  law  re^^ards  a  su radical  o[>eration  as  part  of  tlio  troat- 
ment^  and  if  undertaken  bona  tidc^  and  perforiiicd  with  reasonable 
care  and  Kkill,the  aggre»ssor  will  be  bold  responsible,  whatever  may 
be  the  result.     Tlie  necessity  for  the  Of^erdt5on  and  the  mode  of 
])erformiiig  it,  will  be  left  to  the  operator's  judgment.     As  the  d€ 
fence  may  turn  upon  the  of>erjtion  liavingheen  performed  utineee 
earil}',  and  in  a  bunglinsj;  and  iiUHkilful  manner,  it  will  be  right  fojj 
a  practitiouer,  if  poj^sible,  to  defer  it  until  he  luis  ha<l  the  advic 
and  assistance  of  other  practitioners.     According  to  Lord  Hale,  ii 
ileath  takes  jdace  from  an  unski{t\d  optv-alioHjiyeriormed  for  the  cure 
of  a  wound,  and  not  from  the  wouihI,  the  responsibility  of  the 
prisoner  ceases  ;  but  this  eminent  lawyer  does  not  ap|x?ar  to  have 
coni^ulcred  that  death  itniy  take  place  as  a  cr)nseqaence  of  the  mos^y 
fikilfid  operation  rcfiuired  for  the  treatment  of  a  wouud,  and  yet  ho^^ 
whoily  independent  of  the  wotjod  itself. 

If  the  operation  baa  l^een  {>erformed  by  the  medical  witness  hirar^ 
self,  and  the  necef^aity  for  its  perfoniuince  is  questioned  by  couns^l^l 
for  the  prisoner,  it  ie  open  to  the  witness  to  give  the  requisite  ex^i 
planation  in  liis  evidence.  It  would  appear  from  a  recent  case,  tried 
beff>re  Shee,  J.,  that  the  necessity  for  an  operation  will  7iol  be 
snnicd;  but  if  called  in  question,  it  must  be  proved  b^^  witness€ 
for  the  prosecution.  In  liffj,  v.  Morcltuul  (C.  G.  C,  Sept.  20,  18f).>) 
the  prisoner  threw  deceased  on  the  ground  and  fractured  bis  lejj? 
The  limb  was  Hoiputated  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  tlie  man  sub- 
sequently died*  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  tlie  surgeon  fnim 
the  hospital  who  spoke  to  the  death  of  the  deceased  whether  au 
operation  was  necessary.  The  witness  said  he  could  not  tell,  as  h4 
had  not  cliarge  of  the  cttse  previous  to  the  operation.  Counsel  thea? 
raise*!  the  question  whether  prisoner  or  the  doctors  had  caused  the 
man's  death.  Tlie  counsel  for  tlie  prosecution  suggested  that  thftr 
court  might  accept  as  a  fact  that  amputation  wouUl  not  have  beeilT 
performed  bad  it  not  been  necessary:  but  the  learned  judge  said 
that  would  not  do.  Tliey  must  deal  with  the  case  on  tlie  evidence 
before  them.  He  then  observed  to  tiic  jury  that,  although  umb^ubt- 
edly  amputati<Hi  would  not  be  adopted  at  such  a  place  as  th« 
London  Hospital  without  the  necesiiity  for  it,  yet  evidence  to  tha" 
ettect  must  be  before  them  on  oath.  They  could  not  act  on  what" 
they  bad  eviiry  reason  to  belirve ;  therefore  tlicy  nuHt  acquit  the  . 
prisoner  Tlie  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  rested  with  those  wh(kH 
were  concerned  for  the  prosecution.  The  operator,  who  could  prO'^V 
bably  have  satistied  the  court  that  he  h  id  not  cut  oli'  the  wrong 
leg,  and  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  performing  tfie  ope  rati  on,  i 
%vas  not  called  as  a  witness:  but  in  bis  place  a  gendemaa  vviis  su  iiJ^ 
nioiied  who  could  not  aiHWcr  these  niices-^ary  que^tiotH. 

Death  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  result  of  severe  operations,  tlic 
Becondary  cousuquences  under  which    the  [wtieut  may  die  being     i 
very  numerous,  even  when  the  case  is  most  skilfully  manageiL  J 
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Sometimes  the  patient  will  die  on  the  table,  although  but  little 
blcHxl  may  have  been  lost.  Fear,  pain  and  sudden  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  have  caused  death  under  these  circumstances.  The 
most  common  indirect  causes  of  death  after  severe  operations, 
are  secondary  hemorrhage,  erysipelas,  tetanus,  delirium  tremens, 
pvsmia  and  hectic  fever,  with  gangrene  of  the  stump.  Mr. 
Tiavers  observes,  that  "a  pre-existing  disease  of  the  liver,  kidney, 
or  testicles,  though  chronic,  and  in  itself  not  alarming  to  the  con- 
stitution, becomes  a  drag  upon  its  elasticity,  and  stands  in  the  way 
of  recovery.  Inspection  of  the  body  after  aeath  frequently  explains 
the  unfavorable  result  of  operations  that  promise  well,  by  discover- 
ing one  or  more  organs  in  a  state  of  chronic  disease,  which  had  not 
previously  deranged  the  health  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  give  notice 
of  its  existence,  and  which  might,  therefore,  have  remained  quiet 
for  years  to  come,  had  no  extraordinary  call  been  made  upon  the 
powers  of  the  system."  ("  On  Constitutional  Irritation,"  p.  45, 121, 
etaeq.) 

Should  an  operation  be  unnecessarily  or  unskilfully  performed, 
tbe  responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would,  it  is  presumed,  cease,  if 
the  death  of  a  wounded  party  should  be  clearly  traced  to  it.  Thus, 
if  io  carelessly  bleeding  a  wounded  person,  the  brachial  artery 
should  be  laid  open  ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1834,  t.  2,  p.  445),  or  if,  in 
}»erfonning  amputation,  a  large  artery  be  improperly  secured,  so 
that  the  patient  in  either  case  dies  from  loss  of  blood,  the  prisoner 
could  not  be  equitably  held  responsible ;  because  it  would  be  pun- 
iebing  him  for  an  event  depending  on  the  unskilfulness  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  According  to  Piatt  B.  a  prisoner  will  be  held  re- 
ppoijsible,  if  the  original  wound  were  likely  to  produce  death, 
although  unskilfully  treated.  Supposing  the  bleeding  or  amputa- 
tion to  be  i»erformed  with  ordinary  care  and  skill — and  yet,  in  the 
one  case,  inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  in  the  other  erysipelas, 
tetanus,  gangrene,  or  fever  should  destroy  life,  the  prisoner  will  be 
liahle  for  the  consequences.  The  practice  of  the  law  is  strictly  con- 
sistent with  justice.  Should  the  ojieration  be  considered  to  be 
akolutelt/  required  for  the  treatment  of  a  wound,  which,  according 
to  all  probability,  would  prove  mortal  without  it — should  it  be  per- 
fi>rmea  with  ordinary  skill,  and  still  death  ensue  as  a  direct  or  in- 
direct consequence,  it  is  only  just  that  the  person  who  inflicted  the 
injury  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  result.  It  is  presumed  in 
these  cases,  that  were  the  patient  left  to  himself,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  die  from  the  eifects  of  the  wound.  If,  therefore,  a 
surgeon,  knowing  that  an  oi)eration  would  give  a  chance  of  saving 
life  on  such  an  occasion,  did  not  perform  it,  it  might  be  contended 
in  the  defence,  that  the  deceased  had  died,  not  from  the  wound, 
hut  from  the  incomj^etency  and  noo^lect  of  his  medical  attendant. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if,  during  this  necessary  treatment,  uiifore- 
^*en  though  not  unu^^ual  causes  cut  short  life,  no  exculpation  should 
he  adniitte<l,  if  it  went  to  attack  the  best-directed  efforts  made  for 
the  pre!*ervation  of  life.  (See  "Ann.  d'llyg."  1835,  t.  1,  p.  231.) 
If  an  operation  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the  iniproi>er 
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treatiiient  of  the  wound,  the  responsibility  of  an  assailant  for  a 
fatal  rob^ult  ceases. 

3Ldim(  res'pimdlnliiff  in  the  aflmfnisfratim  of  ehlorofnnn, — In  a 
large  niuiiher  of"  o|HM'atinnfi  it  is  now  tlie  goneml  praotiee  ainoiiaj 
surgeons  to  adnnnister  (^hlorfi/unn  vapor^  Tiot  only  to  allay  pain  hut 
to  prevent  that  exhaustion  to  the  patient  whicli  is  likely  to  arise 
from  protracteti  t^uricical  proceedings.  In  spite  of  care  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  this  vapor  is  liable  to  destroy  life  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  and  the  [tatient  may  die  either  before  the  operation  iscoin- 
nienced  or  iUirin:^^  its  perfornmnoe.  The  facts  may  leave  no  doubt 
tluit  the  wounded  person  died  tVoni  chloroform,  and  not  from  tlie 
wound  or  the  ojferatinn,  Ou  inspection  of  the  l)ody,  the  heart  nuiy 
be  tbund  in  an  unhealthy  state,  a  fact  which  is  usually  cousidere*! 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fatal  effects ()f  chloroform  vapor.  In  a 
ease  of  tliis  kind — What  becomes  of  flie  responsibility  of  the  !M:*r8on 
who  intlictcd  tlie  original  wound  ?  No  decision,  so  far  as  I  know, 
liirs  ever  been  iciven  on  tliis  ptjint.  Was  the  use  of  cldomform 
vaj>or  in  a  prnfessional  view  a  jieresmn^  part  of  the  ti'eatment? 
Was  it  skilfully  and  properly  adniinistere<l  ?  Could  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  lieart  which  ren*lered  the  etiects  of  the  vapor  more 
faUvl  than  usual  have  been  detected  by  the  operator,  so  as  to  t^how 
the  impropriety  of  administering  it  in  this  case?  These  rpicjitions 
should  receive  sutisfactory  answers  before  the  aggressor  is  rendeivd 
responsible  for  ileath  under  sucli  jteeuliar  circumstances. 

By  an  opemtion  being  absidukly  required,  are  we  to  understand 
that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  life,  Le,,that  the  wound  will  prob- 
ably prove  fatal  without  it?  Bleeding  and  cupping  may  be  neces- 
sary as  }>art  of  the  treatment  of  a  wounded  person;  but  unless  it 
could  be  sworn  that  this  treatment  was  reqoireil,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  surgeon,  for  t]\Q  preservation  of  life  from  the  injury  inflicted, 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  event  of  death  occurring  from  these 
simple  o|terations,  tlie  assaihmt  would  he  field  responsible  for  the 
fatal  result.  From  cases  hitherto  decided,  it  w<>uld  api'car  that 
the  law  regards  three  circunistatices  in  death  following  si»rgieal 
operations:  1st,  the  necessity  of  the  operation  itself;  2d,  tlie  com* 
petency  of  tbe  operator;  and  3<1,  the  fact  that  the  wound  would  be 
likely  to  prove  mortal  without  it. 

Optradoris  under  a  inisia/icn  opinio}}, — It  may  happen  that  the 
wound  is  not  of  a  mortal  nature,  and  that,  although  an  operation 
wa8  skilfully  (performed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  save  life  ;  in  other 
words,  the  wounded  ix^rson  nniy  die  from  the  immediate  results  of 
a  serious  o|)erati(»n,  performed  under  a  mistaken  view  of  tlie  case* 
It  is  well  known  to  surgeons  that  a  cancerous  tumor  has  been  occa- 
sionally uiistaken  for  aneurism,  an  artery  has  been  secured,  and 
death  has  follbweiL 

Let  us  asBiinie  that  a  man  laboring  under  a  slight  aneurismal 
dilatation  of  a  large  artery  ix^ceives  a  blow  on  the  part;  the  tumor 
gradoally  increases,  atul  is  mistaken  for  an  abscess  by  three  or  four 
surgeons,  whose  professional  standing  would  j^ermit  their  general 
competency  from  being  questioned.     Under  a  w^rong  diagnosis,  it 
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is  opened,  and  the  patient  dies  on  the  spot ;  in  such  a  case  it  would 
be  unjust  to  make  the  aggressor  liable ;  for,  even  admitting  that 
the  aneurism  resulted  from  the  blow,  and  that  a  competent  surgeon 
acted  with-  Ixma  Jides^  the  treatment  would  be  unskilful,  and  the 
case  would  fall  under  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale  (ante,  p. 
830).  The  real  fact«,  however,  may  not  transpire  until  after  the 
death  of  the  wounded  person ;  and  it  may  then  be  alleged  by  a 
prisoner's  counsel  that  the  operation  was  not  necessary  to  save  life, 
and  that  the  wounded  man  might  have  recovered  without  it.  From 
the  ruling  of  our  judges  on  various  occasions  in  which  this  question 
has  arisen,  it  would  appear  that  the  relative  degree  of  skill  possessed 
by  medical  men  is  not  a  question  for  a  jury  in  a  criminal  case ; 
although  in  a  civil  case,  aa  in  an  action  for  malapraxis,  the  whole 
of  the  medical  facts  are  invariably  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
This  difference  can  only  be  justified  by  the  assumption,  that  a  man 
who  inflicts  a  wound  must  take  all  the  consequences,  good  or  bad. 
Noojieration  would  have  been  required  but  for  the  injury,  and  the 
prisoner  ought  not  to  escape  on  account  of  want  of  skill  in  a  surgeon, 
or  of  a  mistake  made  by  a  skilful  Of)erator.  It  was  decided  in  the 
cases  of  Hex  v.  QuaiJi  and  Beg.  v.  Pym^  that  although  the  indict- 
ment alleged  that  the  deceased  died  of  the  wound,  while  in  fact 
he  died  from  the  results  of  an  operation,  yet  it  was  good  in  point 
of  law. 

Fatal  diseases  following  operations. — When  a  wounded  person  is 
taken  to  an  hospital  in  which  gangrene  or  erysipelas  is  diffusing 
itself  by  infectious  propagation,  and  he  is  attacked  by  one  of  these, 
diseases  before  or  after  the  performance  of  an  o{)eration,  and  dies, 
a  prisoner  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  fatal  result.  It  might 
be  contended  that  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  man  to  such 
a  locality  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  his  treatment,  or  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  and  that  he  would  not  have  died,  but  for 
the  accidental  presence  of  an  infectious  disease.  Cases  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  easily  determined  by  any  general  rules. 

Pyarmia. — In  addition  to  erysipelas  and  tetanus,  there  is  another 
caut«eof  death  which  is  liable  to  follow  personal  injuries  and  ope- 
wions,  namely,  pycemia^  or  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  blood 
l>v  absorption  or  by  the  mouths  of  divided  bloodvessels.  The  puru- 
lent matter  appears  to  act  as  a  poison,  and  one  of  it«  marked  effects 
is  to  coagulate  the  j^lood  either  in  the  large  vessels  or  in  the  capil- 
laries According  to  Dr.  Wilks's  observations,  pysemia  is  seldom 
obeerved  after  superficial  injuries  during  the  process  of  healing,  or 
after  wounds  resulting  from  sin»ple  operations,  but  it  occurs  fre- 
quently when  a  bone  is  involved  either  in  the  injury  or  as  the  result 
of  an  operation.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  surround- 
ing bone  is  a  condition  highly  favorable  to  its  occurrence.  It  has 
l««n  stated  that  the  cause  of  death  in  one-half  of  the  cases  of  am- 
putation is  pyaemia.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Wilks, 
*' Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  1861,  p.  119.)  Tlie  medical  witness 
DJuat  rememl>er  that  pysemia,  like  tetaims  and  erysiiielas,  may  arise 
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from  causes  totally  irrespective  of  wouiula  or  }*ersoM)tl  injurJe?*. 
(Casest  by  Dr.  Haherslion,  ''Guy's  llospifal  Keports,''  18^)9,  p.  179.) 
MctJiftfl  responsihifttt/  in  operations.  Mahipnixis, — ^TliiB  ia  a  very 
wide  subject,  but  it  ean  here  be  ouly  orlanced  at  in  a  tewof  its  leaiL 
ing:  features.  It  was  beld  by  Lont  El  leu  borough,  that  if  a  jiersan 
aeting  iu  a  medical  captieity  be  guilty  of  luiecouduet  arising  either 
from  gross  ignorance  or  eriniinal  inattention,  l>y  wbieb  a  patient 
dies,  he  is  guilty  of  iiinnslaughtcr.  Faults,  such  as  ourmsioui*,  or 
errors  in  judgment,  to  which  all  are  liable,are  not  visited  with  this 
amount  of  criminality.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  licensed  as  to 
the  tndieenwd  practitioner;  but  it  would  appear,  from  the  charge 
of  WilliamB,  J.  (WiucbcKter  Spring  Am,  1847),  that  a  degree  of  un- 
ekilfuhiei^s  which  might  lead  to  the  conviction  of  a  licensed,  would 
justify  the  acquittal  of  an  unlicensed  pei*8on.  This  was  in  the  case 
of  a  midwife,  aged  72,  alleged  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  woniau 
on  whom  she  bad  been  called  to  attend.  '*Tbe  cliarge,''  said  the 
learned  judge,  ^'a|ii>eared  to  be  that  by  want  of  skill  or  attention 
to  lier  duties,  she  liad  caused  the  death  of  tlie  woman  upon  whom 
elie  was  attending.  In  order  to  constitute  this  offence,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  pnrty  was  guihy  of  criminal  miscon*luct,  either 
arising  from  gross  ignorance,  or  want  of  skill,  or  gross  inattention. 
With  respect  to  the  degree  of  waiit  of  skill,  he  must  say,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  tbut  a  midwife,  who  was  called  in  to  attend  a 
person  in  the  bumhlo  class  of  the  deceased,  a  sohUer's  wife,  should 
exhibit  what  a  regular  medical  [>nictitioner  woubl  call  competent 
fikilh  It  was  enough  if  she  apjjlicd  that  humble  skill  which,  iu 
ordinary  cases,  would  lead  to  a  sale  delivery.  IS  he  was  not  l»ouud 
to  have  skill  eutiicient  to  meet  j^ieculiar  and  extraordinary  exi- 
gencies, altliougli  in  the  case  of  a  regular  medical  man,  such  skill 
miglit  be  required.  Tlie  class  of  this  Innnble  practitioner  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  iMXirer  classes,  and,  although  on  the  one 
hand  it  was  lit  the  law  sbuuld  prt^tect  a  patient,  by  punislnnent  for 

ffrosfi  want  of  skill,  yet  lie  thought  there  would  be  much  to  be 
amented  if  it  was  applied  with  such  severity  as  to  ix^nder  a  j>arty 
not  jiossessing  skill  of  this  kind  liable  to  punishment  for  man- 
elaughter!" 

Charges  of  manslaughter  have  frequently  been  brought  against 
medical  practitionei's  in  cases  of  njidwifery.  In  some  instances 
gross  mismanagement  has  been  jiroved ;  the  uterus,  and  even  parts 
of  the  viscera,  have  been  torn  away,  and  in  such  cases  convictions 
have  very  proi>erly  followed.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  eminent  practi- 
tioners of  midwifery  res]iecting  the  treatment  to  be  pursue<i  in 
ceit4iin  cases  of  difficulty,  as  where  the  after-birth  presents  (placenta 
pra?via).  There  are  eminent  accouclieurs  w^ho  advise  in  this  case 
entirely  opj^osite  modes  of  practice,  and  who  look  upon  that  j»ur- 
Bued  by  the  other  as  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  When  deatn  is 
not  a  result  of  medical  treatment,  an  action  for  damages  may  be 
brought  against  the  iiractitioner  for  malapraxis.  From  the  evi- 
dence given  on  some  of  these  occasions,  it  appears  that  an  action  of 
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tliiB  kind  is  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  very  convenient  way  of 
settling  a  long  account- 
It  has  been  a  question  wliether  sliglit  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  performing  oi)eration8  should  involve  a  practitioner 
in  a  charge  of  malapraxie.     I  am  not  aware  that  this  question  has 
Jieen  raisra  in  England ;  bnt  a  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  the 
United  States  a  few  years  since,  in  which  an  action  was  brought 
and  damages  were  recovered  against  a  medical  man  for  alleged 
Diligence  in  vaccinating  a  young  woman  (case  of  H.  L.  London). 
Some  inflammation  of  the  skin  followed  the  operation,  which,  it 
was  allied,  was  performed  nearer  to  the  elbow-joint  than  was 
usual.    The  plaint itt*  soon  recovered  from  the  eftects.     The  most 
singalar  feature  of  this  case  was  the  ruling  of  the  judge:  be  said — 
**  In  performing  the  operation  of  vaccination  or  inoculation,  the 
physician  is  liable  for  all  consequences  if  he  neglects  the  usual  pre- 
cautions, or  fails  to  insert  the  virus  in  that  part  of  the  arm  usually 
altcted  for  the  purpose ;  notwithstanding  many  other  parts  of  the 
body  might  be  proved  to  be  equally  proj»er  and  even  more  suitable 
locations !"    If  this  lie  law,  it  is  a  very  singular  specimen  of  trans- 
atlantic jurisprudence.     It  might  as  well  be  ruled  that  legs  should 
always  be  amputated  at  the  same  spot;  and  in  case  of  neglect  of 
thift  rule,  that  the  operator  should  be  made  rej)onsible  for  the  result ! 
When,  on  these  occasions,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  among 
men  of  equal  experience  respecting  the  necessity  for  an  operation, 
or  the  proper  j»erformance  of  it,  a  practitioner  who  is  made  de- 
fendant has  a  right  to  exf>ect  that  a  verdict  will  be  returned  in  his 
favor;  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  order  to  recover  pay- 
ment for  a  bill,  or  to  answer  a  charge  of  unskilfulness,  a  man's 
practice  should  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  whole  of  his 
professional  brethren,  especially  in   cases  in  which   there   is  an 
acknowledged  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  treatment.     On 
this  showing,  a  man  would  never  be  able  to  recover  his  charges  for 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  Fevere  burn  or  scald,  since  some  practi- 
tionere  consider  it  malapraxis  to  adopt  the  stimulating,  while  others 
equally  regai-d  it  as  malapraxis  to  a(lo|>t  the  cooling  plan  of  treat- 
n»entl    All  that  appears  to  be  exi>cetcd  is  a  reasonable  accordance 
iu  treatment  with  ivceivcd  professional  doctrines. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


CICATRIZATION  OF  WOUNDS — BVIDENCB  FROM  CICATRICES — CHANGES  IN 
AN  INCISED  WOONIJ — ARE  CICATRICES,  WHEN  ONCE  FORMED,  INDELIBLE? 
— CHARACTERS  OF  CICATRICES — IDENTITY  PROVED  OR  DISPROVED  BY 
CICATRICES^OLORKD  CICATRICES— TATTOO  HARKS. 

Cicainzalion  of  wounds, — The  period  of  time  at  wliich  a  particular 
wound  was  inflicted  may  beeome  a  medico-leiJjal  question,  both  in 
relation  to  the  living  and  the  dead*  The  identity  ot"  a  person,  and 
the  oorrec'tness  of  a  statement  made  by  au  aeeu.^ed  party,  may  be 
sometimes  dc'termiiied  by  an  examination  of  a  woutui  or  its  cicatrix. 
So,  if  a  dead  body  be  found  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  and 
cvideiiee  adduced  that  the  deceased  was  maltreated  at  some  par- 
ticular period  before  bis  death,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  practitioner 
to  state  whether,  from  the  appearance  of  the  injuries,  they  eould  or 
could  not  have  been  intlietetl  at,  or  about  the  time  ai^si^ned. 

An  iucised  wound  inilieted  on  the  living  body  gradually  heals  by 
adhesion,  when  no  eireoinstances  interfere  to  prevent  the  union  of 
the  edges.  For  eight  or  ton  hours  the  edges  remain  bloody  ;  they 
tlien  begin  to  fiwell,  whowing  tlie  access  of  inflammation.  If  the 
parts  are  not  kept  wx^ll  in  contact,  a  secretion  of  a  serous  liquid  is 
poured  out  for  ahout  thirty-six  or  forty -eight  homu  On  the  thinl 
day,  this  secretion  accpjires  a  jmrulent  cbaraeter.  On  tlie  fourth 
and  fifth  days,  suppuration  is  fully  established,  and  it  lasts  five, 
six,  or  eight  days.  A  fibrous  layer,  which  is  at  first  soft  andensily 
bn>ken  down,  then  makes  its  ap[»earanee  between  the  edges  j  this 
causes  them  gradually  to  unite,  and  thus  is  produced  what  is  termed 
a  watriT,  Cicatrization  is  complete  al>ont  the  twelfth  or  tifteenth 
day,  if  the  wound  is  simple,  of  little  depth  and  width,  an<l  only 
affecting  |mrts  endo\ved  with  great  vitality.  The  length  of  tinxe 
required  tor  \\i^m  changes  to  euRue  will  depend — 1.  On  tlie  situation 
of  the  wound  ;  wounds  on  the  legs  are  longer  in  healing  than  those 
on  the  upper  part  of  tli^  body.  If  a  wound  is  situated  near  a  joint, 
so  that  the  edges  are  continually  ee  pa  rated  by  the  motion  of  the 
parts,  cicatrization  is  retarded.  2.  On  the  extent;  a  deep  or  wide 
wound  is  long  in  undergoing  cicatrization.  Wounds  involving 
many  and  different  structures  are  also  longer  in  hejiling  than  those 
simply  affecting  skin  and  muscles.  8.  On  the  age  and  health  of 
the  wounded  jjerson  ;  the  proce^  of  cicatrization  is  slow  in  old 
pereons  as  well  as  in  tho.se  who  are  diseased  and  infirm.  In  au 
incised  wound,  the  cicatrix  is  generally  straight  and  regular;  but 
it  is  semilunar  if  the  cut  is  oblique.  It  is  soft,  i^ed  antl  tender  if 
cicatrization  is  recent;  it  is  hard,  white  and  firm  if  of  long  stand* 
ing.     On  compressing  the  skin  around  an  old  cicatrix,  its  situation 
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and  form  are  well  marked  by  the  blood  not  readily  entering  into  it 
on  removine  the  pressure. 

Is  a  cicatrix  J  when  once  formed,  ever  removed^  or  so  altered  by  time  as 
to  be  no  longer  recognizable  f — This  is  a  question  which  sometimes 
presents  itself  to  a  medical  jurist  both  in  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings.    When  a  cicatrix  has  been  produced  by  the  healing  of  a 
wouna  involving  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  it  is 
permanent.     In  wounds  involving  the  whole  substance  of  the  skin, 
the  cicatrix  which  is  once  formed  does  not  disappear,  although  it 
may  undergo  some  changes  in  after  life.     Wounds  which  heal  by 
suppuration  and  granulation  generally  leave  behind  them  cicatrices 
which  remain  for  life.    The  marks  arising  from  the  pustules  of  vac- 
cination, smallpox,  herpes  zoster,  and  those  produced  by  setons  and 
issues,  leave  cicatrices  easily  recognizable  at  any  period.     In  an 
early  stage,  a  cicatrix  is  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  but  after 
some  months  or  years,  it  becomes  white,  firm  and  shining.     The 
time  required  for  these  changes  cannot  be  defined.     In  one  person 
they  may  take  place  in  a  few  months,  and  in  another  only  after 
Bome  years.     The  tissue  of  which  a  cicatrix  is  formed  is  different 
from  that  of  the  skin ;  it  is  harder,  and  contains  less  blood,  and  is 
destitute  of  a  colored  deposit  (rete  mucosum),  so  that  its  whiteness, 
which  is  remarkable  on  the  cicatrized  skin  of  a  negro,  is  retained 
through  life.     If  any  cicatrices  were  easily  obliterated,  it  would  be 
those  which  are  even  and  regular — the  results  of  incised  wounds  by 
sharp  instruments ;  but  I  have  observed  that  cicatrices  of  this  kind 
have  certainly  retained  their  characters  unchanged,  in  one  instance 
for  twenty,  and  in  another  for  twenty-five  years.     According  to 
the  observations  of  Dupuy  tren  and  Delpech,  the  substance  of  a  cica- 
trix is  not  converted  intotrueskin — it  neveracquiresarete  mucosum, 
i.«.  the  membrane  which  gives  color  to  the  skin.     Although  this 
is  generally  true  of  incised  and  punctured  wounds,  yet  contused 
and  lacerated  wounds  on  the  legs  of  persons  advanced  in  life  fre- 
quently present  a  brown  discoloration — from  the  deposit  of  a  brown 
pigment.     In  the  cicatrices  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  the 
form  of  the  weapon  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  is  some- 
times indicated.     It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  distinguish  the  cica- 
trix of  a  stab  from  that  produced  by  a  pistol-bullet  tired  from  a 
distance.     In  both  cases  the  edges  may  be  rounded  and  irregular, 
and  the  cicatrix  puckered,  unless  the  stab  has  been  produced  by  a 
broad-bladed  weapon.     If  no  mark  of  cutting  can  be  perceived 
within  a  few  months  of  the  period  at  which  a  severe  wound  is 
alleged  to  have  been  inflicted,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  there 
bas  been  some  mistake,  or  that  the  circumstances  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Characters  of  cicatrices.  Their  age  or  date. — It  is  important  to 
obsenre  that  all  cicatrices  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  original 
wound,  for  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  skin  during  the  process  of 
healing. 

There  are  no  appearances  in  a  cicatrix  which  will  allow  us  to 
fix  the  date  at  which  the  wound  leading  to  its  production  was 
22 
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inflicteti^  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  eay  how  or  bj  what  means  it 
was  inflicted.  If  the  jx^rsoii  is  living,  he  may  give  a  ilescriptioa 
of  the  injury  and  the  date  of  its  production,  conaifit(5nt  or  incon- 
sistent with  t]je  appearance.^  presented.  A?*  Casper  justly  remarks 
("  Ger.  Med."  1,  115),  it  requires  more  than  two,  three,  or  four 
weeks  to  produce  the  hard  white  shining  api>earanee  of  an  old 
cieatrix  j  but  when  it  has  once  acquired  these  characters,  there  are 
no  medical  data  for  enabling  us  to  say  whether  the  injury  was 
inflicted  two,  three,  or  even  ten  years  before.  A  proper  attention 
to  the  number,  eituation,  and  appearances  presented  by  eieutriceH 
on  the  living  or  dead  body,  will,  however,  sometimes  enable  a 
medical  witness  to  establish  or  disprove  the  identity  of  persons. 
Cicatrices  from  wtyunds  or  disease.     Imputed. — As  there  are  im* 

1>uted  wounds,  so  there  may  be  imputed  cicatrices.  It  is  mre  to 
lettr  of  frauds  of  this  description.  It  is  more  likely  that  an  im- 
pOi>tor  may  seek  to  gain  his  object  by  attributing  the  cicatrices  of 
wounds  accidentally  received  to  other  causes,  or  by  ascribing 
cicatrices  which  have  resulted  from  disease,  to  some  jiarticular 
cause  occurring  in  early  life.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  two 
]>ersons  may  have  cicatrices  on  or  about  the  sjime  part  of  the  body, 
produced  by  cuts,  punctures,  or  abscesses  in  early  life ;  and  serious 
mistakes  may  be  made  under  these  circumstances.  A  case  ia 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  France  in  1794,  in  which  a  man 
named  I^esurgues  was  tried,  convicted  and  executed  for  robbery 
and  murder.  There  w^ere  some  doubts  at  the  time  as  to  his  identity, 
and  btrong  exertions  were  made  to  save  his  life.  Soon  after  his 
execution  the  real  murderer  was  discovered,  between  ivhom  and 
Lesurguee,  who  had  no  hand  or  part  in  the  crime,  there  existed 
a  wonderful  resemblance  in  stature,  complexion,  and  features. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  case  was  that  Lesurgues, 
like  the  real  criinioal,  had  a  cicatrix  or  scar  on  the  forehead,  and 
another  on  the  hand  ;  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that  these  ix)ints  of 
resemblance,  which  upon  a  proper  scientific  examination  might, 
have  been  proved  to  be  really  dilferent,  became  the  turning-point 
of  the  case,  and  led  to  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vulgar  imjK*stor,  with  old  scai^  ur)Oii  his 
person,  may  make  use  of  then^  as  proofs  of  identity.  Suc-ii  scare 
may  exist :  they  may  be  clearly  proved  to  be  of  old  date,  and  they 
may  be  assigned  to  causes  which  cannot  be  dispmved  except  by  a 
close  medical  examination.  The  scars  or  cicatrices  may  have 
arisen  from  scrofulous  ulcers  or  abscesses,  in  which  ca^e  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  dit^tinguish  them  from  the  cicatricea  of  wounds. 
A  question  of  this  kind  may  occasioiially  present  some  difliculty, 
but  a  close  examination  of  the  cicatrix,  witli  a  consideration  of  the 
statement  of  the  pei^son  as  to  its  mode  of  production,  will  enable  a 
practitioner  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  its 
origin.  SrrqfHloifS  ulcers  are  generally  observed  to  leave  irregular 
and  deeply-furrowed  cicatrices,  with  smooth  dejiressions,  surrounded 
by  hard  and  uneven  margins.  According  to  Schneider,  the  scorbutic 
cicatrix  is  dark,  bluish-red  in  color,  soft  to  the  touch,  somewhat 
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raised  and  rather  painful ;  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  flatter, 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  approaching  to  green  (?)  in  the  centre, 
and  very  thin  and  easily  injured.     Syphilitic  cicatrices  are  charac- 
terized by  great  loss  of  substance ;  they  approximate  the  margins 
of  the  deep  ulcers  before  their  granulations  have  had  time  to  reach 
the  surface.     Glandular  cicatrices  are  irregularly  tumefied,  gene- 
rally deep,  hardened,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.    These  varieties 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  cicatrices  of  wounds.     Cicatrices 
from  smallpox  or  vaccination  are  well  known  and  easily  identified. 
Colored  cicatrices.    Tattoo  marks. — Small  punctured  wounds  made 
into  the  true  skin  with  three  or  four  sharp  needles,  dipped  in 
coloring  matter,  leave  marks  which  may  or  may  not  be  indelible 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  performed.     This 
subject  has  been  noticed  by  medical  jurists.     It  has  been  made  use 
of  as  evidence  in  cases  of  disputed  identity.     See  papers  by  Dr. 
Tardieu, "  Ann.  d'Hyg."  1855,  1,  171 ;  also  by  Dr.  Horteloup,  in 
the  same  journal,  1870,  vol.  2,  p.  440;  and  Casper's  Gerichtliche 
Medicin,  vol.  1,  p.  115.     The  colors  employed  in  tattooing  are 
indigo,  charcoal  (gunpowder),  China  ink,  and  vermilion.    Although 
China  ink  is  black,  its  effect  when  introduced  in  a  white  skin  is  to 
produce  a  blue,  or  bluish-colored  mark.     The  foreign  matter  thus 
introduced    mechanically   into  these  minute  punctured   wounds 
canses  inflammation,  but  this  soon  passes  off,  and  the  coloring 
matter  remains  permanently  encysted  in   the  substance  of  the 
cutis,  or  below  it.     It  has  been  there  found  after  death. 

From  researches  made  by  competent  observers,  these  colored 
marks  are  not  necessarily  indelible.  They  have  been  observed  to 
remain  for  fifty  years  and  upwards,  when  the  coloring  matter  was 
carbonaceous,  for  forty  years  in  a  case  in  which  red  cinnabar  was 
used ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  lapse  of  time  as  from  other 
causes  that  these  marks  become  faint  and  ultimately  disappear. 
The  depth  in  the  cutis  to  which  the  needles  have  been  carried, 
and  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  employed,  are  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances on  which  the  dunibility  of  these  marks  depends.  The 
re<l  colors  are  the  most  disposed  to  fade,  while  the  black,  especially 
that  of  Cliina  ink,  is  among  the  most  persistent.  In  one  instance 
of  a  near  relative  I  have  known  the  marks  from  this  color  to 
remain  unchanged,  in  the  skin  of  the  inside  of  the  arm,  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  The  thinner  the  skin,  and  the  less  the  depth  to  which 
the  needles  have  penetrated,  the  more  readily  do  these  marks  fade 
and  disappear.  Something  also  must  be  set  down  to  the  skill  and 
ex[>erience  of  the  operator.  Casi)er  states  that  while  he  has  seen 
the  tattoo  marks  remaining  in  some  cases  after  forty  years  and 
npwards,  in  two  instances  they  had  entirely  disappeared  after 
thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  years  respectively.  (Op.  cit.  p.  116.) 
It  is  iK>ssible  to  remove  these  marks  by  caustic  applications,  or  the 
actual  cautery,  but  such  an  act  is  usually  indicated  by  the  pro- 
duction of  cicatrices  ;  for  if  the  tattooing  is  complete,  the  removal 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  destruction   of  the  cutis.     In   one 
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instauee  of  attempted  removal,  a  fatal  result  followed.     ("  Aiii 
d'Hyg."  1855, 1, 199,) 

Medico-legal  questions  connected  with  these  colored  marks 
the  skin,  have  been  hitherto  eonfined  to  the  identity  of  fiersonr 
charged  with  crime.  If  it  is  alleged  that  tliey  have  existed  and 
dis^api^eared  hy  time  or  artificial  menns,  medical  evidence  may  l>e 
required  to  sliow  Iiow  far  this  is  prohahle.  When  found  on  the 
ekin,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  for  their  production,  for  after 
one  or  two  years  have  elapsed  they  will  remain  unchanged  for  life. 
The  medical  facts  connected  with  cicatrices  were  made  a  subject 
of  close  investigation  in  the  celebmted  Tich borne  case  (7Te/(iAon 
V.  Lushhi(;lon),  QT*,  May,  1871-2. 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  HEAD. — CONCUSSION. — HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IN- 
TOXICATION.— EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  AS  A  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE,  DISEASE, 
OR  MENTAL  EXCITEAtENT* — WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE. — DEFORMITY  AS  A 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE. — INJURIES  TO  THE  SPINE  AND 
8P1NAL  MARROW,— FRACTURES  OF  THE  VERTEBRAE. 

The  thoifftT  of  wounds,  and  their  iitjiuencc  in  musinff  death,  are 
the  two  principal  points  to  which  the  altention  of  a  medical  jurist 
must  be  directed. 
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Incised  wounds,  affecting  the  scalp,  unless  of  great  extent,  rarely 
produce  any  serious  effects,  Wbeii  fhe  wound  is  coiituaed  or  aceom- 
jmuied  by  much  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  highly  dangerous  in 
consequence  of  tlie  tendency  which  the  inflammatory  jirocess  has 
to  assume  an  erysijielatous  character.  The  results  of  these  wounds 
oi*e,  however,  such  as  to  set  all  general  rules  of  prognosis  at  <leiiance. 
Hliglit  punctured  wounds  will  sometimes  terminate  fatally  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation,  followed  by  extensive  suppuration;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  niiiy  recover  from  a  lacerated  wounil  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  may  have  been  stripped  from  the 
hone.  There  are  two  sources  of  danger  in  irinfitds  of  the  scalp:  1. 
Tlie  access  of  erysipelatous  infiamrnation.  2.  Inflammation  of  the 
tendinous  structures,  followed  or  not  by  a  process  of  suppuration. 
Either  of  these  secondary  ettects  may  be  a  eonserjiience  of  slight  or 
severe  wounds,  and  pn*ve  fatal.  Ts either  can  be  regarded  as  an 
unusual  result  of  a  severe  wound  of  the  scalp,  but  when  one  or  the 
other  follows  a  Might  injury,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
piitient  may  have  been  constitutionally  predisposed  to  the  attack. 
Bad  treatment  may  likewise  lead  to  a  iatal  result  from  a  wound  no] 
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serioas  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  question — how  far  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  aggressor  would  be  aftected  by  a  circumstance  of  this 
nature  has  been  considered  in  another  place  (ante,  p.  324).  Wounds 
of  the  head  are  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  affect  the  brain ; 
and  it  is  rare  that  a  severe  contused  wound  is  unaccompanied  by 
some  injury  to  this  organ.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  which  a 
practitioner  has  here  to  contend  with — namely,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  predict  from  external  appearances,  the  degree  of  mischief 
which  has  been  produced  within.  These  injuries,  as  it  is  well 
known,  are  capricious  in  their  after-effects — the  slightest  contusions 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  while  fractures,  accom- 
panied by  great  depression  of  bone,  and  an  absolute  loss  of  stibatance 
of  the  brain,  are  sometimes  followed  by  perfect  recovery.  Another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  an  injury, 
but  after  some  days  or  weeks  he  will  suddenly  die ;  and  on  exami- 
nation of  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  will  be  found  de- 
stroyed by  suppuration,  although  no  symptoms  of  mischief  may 
Lave  manifested  themselves  until  within  a  few  houi^s  of  death. 

Concussion, — The  common  effect  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
is  to  produce  concussion  or  effusion  of  blood,  or  both.  Concussion 
is  usually  indicated  by  fainting,  insensibility,  or  sudden  death  oc- 
curring immediately  after  the  application  of  external  violence.  In 
concussion  the  symptoms  come  on  at  once^  and  the  patient  some- 
times dies  without  any  tendency  to  reaction  manifesting  itself.  In 
the  most  severe  form,  the  person  drops  at  the  very  moment  when 
struck  and  dies  on  the  spot.  (Chelius's  "  Surgery,"  vol.  1,  p.  408.) 
In  other  cases,  he  may  linger  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  several 
days  or  weeks  and  then  die.  In  concussion  there  is  generally  more 
or  less  vomiting.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  neither  com- 
pression nor  physical  injury  to  the  brain  is  necessary  to  render 
concussion  fatal.  This  may  be.entirely  dependent  on  shock  to  the 
nervous  system.  After  death,  no  particular  morbid  change  may  be 
discovered  in  the  body,  or  there  may  be  merely  the  mark  of  a  slight 
bruise  on  the  head,  ^he  state  of  insensibility  observed  in  concus- 
sion may  be  only  apparent :  some  consciousness  may  be  retained. 

hitlammation  may  follow  the  primary  shock  from  concussion ; 
suppuration  may  take  place,  and  the  patient  die  after  the  laj^se  of 
several  weeks,  or  even  mouths.  It  is  necessary  in  a  medico-legal 
roint  of  view  to  notice  that  a  person  may  move  about  and  occupy 
liiniself,  while  apparently  convalescent,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
recovery  fn)m  the  first  shock,  and  then  suddenly  be  seized  with 
fatal  symptoms,  and  die.  This  apparent  recovery  leads  to  the 
common  supposition,  that  death  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
intervening  cause,  and  not  by  the  original  violence  to  the  head,  a 
[oint  generally  urged  in  the  defence  of  such  cases.  When  the  in- 
flanimution  that  follows  concussion  is  of  a  chronic  chamctcr,  the 
persiMi  may  suffer  from  pain  in  the  head  and  vomiting,  and  die 
after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  Concussion  may 
sometimes  take  place  as  a  consequence  of  a  violent  fall  on  the  feet. 
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in  which  case  the  lieacl  I'eceivcs  a  shock  thronErh  the  medium  of  the 
Bpinal  cohiTDn,  Tho  skull  may  be  thereby  extensively  fractured  at 
the  bttse,  and  thebniiu  may  be  even  shattered  by  such  a  fall.  This 
was  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  the  I}uke  of  Orleans.  ("  Med. 
Gaz.,"  vol  36,  p.  868.) 

Concussion  disthif/ttuhcd  from  httoxicatmu — ^The  symptoms  under 
whicti  a  wounded  pet'son  is  laboring  may  bo  sometimes  attributed 
to  intoxication^  and  a  medical  witness  may  be  asked  what  difference 
exists  between  this  state  and  that  of  concussion.  The  hist  or  \'  of 
the  case  will,  in  «^eneral,  soflice  to  establish  a  distinction,  l)nt  this 
cannot  always  be  obtiiined.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  odor  of 
the  breath  will  enable  a  surgeon  to  detect  intoxication ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  man  may  meet  with  concussion  after  having  drunk 
liquor  insufficient  to  cause  intoxication,  or  concussioii  may  take 
place  while  he  is  ititoxicatcd — a  combination  %vhicli  fre«juently 
occurs.  Under  such  circumstances  we  must  wait  for  time  to  de- 
veli»p  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  Concussion  may  be  so  slight  as 
sometimes  closely  to  resemble  intoxication,  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  marks  of  violence  to  the  head  and  the  existence  of  a  s|)irit- 
uoue  otlor  in  the  breath,  tlie  medical  examiner  might  be  easily 
deceived.  If  there  be  no  perceptible  odor  in  the  breath,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to  intoxication.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  intoxication  may  be  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
apprehension  of  fatal  consequences,  and  the  coexistence  of  a  mark 
of  violence  on  the  head  might  lead  to  error  in  the  formation  of  an 
opinion.  What  is  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  on  such  occa- 
Bions?  The  examiner  should  weigh  all  the  circumstances^  and  if 
there  be  one  cause  for  tlie  symptoms  more  probable  tlian  another, 
he  should  adopt  it;  if  there  be  any  doubt,  this  should  be  stated  to 
the  court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  brain  in  a  dead  bcKly,  which'^J 
will  enalde  a  practitioner  to  distinguisli  whetjjer  concussioTi  or  in^^^^l 
toxication  had  existed,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the  eymptome.  ^^ 
The  vessels  may  be  congested  in  both  cases.  The  discovery  of  an 
alcoljolie  liquid  in  the  stomach  might  lead  to  a  presum|>tion  that 
deceased  lia<l  been  intoxiesited,  wliile  marks  of  violence  on  the  head 
might  favor  the  view  tliat  he  liad  suffered  from  concussion.  When 
both  conditions  are  found,  the  examination  of  the  body  cannot  lead 
to  a  solution  of  the  question.  The  answer  must  then  depend  on 
the  speciit!  circumstances  proved,  and,  if  procurable,  on  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms  precefling  death.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  medical 
witnesses  are  not  sufficiently  careful^  on  these  occasions,  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  si^na  of  intoxication  about  an  injured 
j>erson.  Subsequent  proceedings  may  render  this  a  material  j*art  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  distinction  of  apoplexy  from  drunkenness  involves  great  diffi- 
culties. In  these  cases  we  Imve  to  deal  with  the  true  diagnosis  of 
alcoholic  or  narcotic  poisoning  (p.  22:^).  Dr.  Jackson  has  directed 
attention  to  this  medical  question  in  a  case  reix)rted  in  the  '*  iled. 
Times  and  Gaz.''  1871,  1,  300.    Some  instructive  cases,  in  reference 
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to  this  complication  of  wounds,  have  heen  published  by  M.  Tar- 
dieu.    (See  "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  44,  p.  347.) 

EziravasaHortj  or  effusion  of  Blood. — A  blow  on  the  head  may 
destroy  life  by  causing  an  effusion  of  blood  either  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.     In  pugilistic  combats,  when  a 
person  is  thus  struck,  he  commonly  falls,  and  death  may  take  place 
m  a  few  minutes.     On  inspection,  blood  may  be   found  effused 
either  at  the  base,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  present  itself — Did  the  injury  which  caused  death  arise 
from  a  blow  or  a  fall  f    (See  pas^e  276.)     A  heavy  blow  on  the 
head  may  cause  fatal  effusion  of  blood ;  but  on  these  occasions  the 
effusion  commonly  arises  from  the  violent  concussion  which  the 
injured  person  sustains  bv  the  fall.    A  medical  witness  will,  there- 
fore, in  general,  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  fatal  effusion  might 
have  taken  place  either  from  a  blow  or  a  fall.     If  the  fall  has  re- 
sulted from  accident,  and  not  from  a  blow,  this  will,  of  course, 
absolve  the  accused  from  responsibility  for  the  fatal  results.     This 
subject  has  important  applications  in  legal  medicine,  for  this  is  one 
of  the  most  conimon  causes  of  death  from  injuries  to  the  head,  and 
there  are  generally  many  cases  of  this  description  tried  at  the 
assizes.     Effusion  may  occur  from  violence,  with  or  without  frac- 
ture, and  it  may  take  place  without  being  accompanied  by  any 
external  marks  of  injury. 

In  cases  of  injures  to  the  head  proving  fatal  by  effusion  of  blood 
on  the  brain,  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  the  vio- 
lence, and  apparently  be  going  on  well,  when  he  will  suddenly  be- 
come worse  and  die.  Effusion  takes  place  slowly  at  first ;  it  may 
be  arrested  by  the  effects  of  stupor  from  concussion,  by  a  portion 
of  the  blood  coagulating  around  the  ruptured  orifices  of  the  vessels, 
or  by  some  other  mechanical  impediment  to  its  escape ;  but  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  e8f)ecially  if  the  person  be  excited  or  dis- 
turbed, the  bleeding  will  recur,  and  destroy  life  by  producing  coni- 
prejision  of  the  brain,  llow  many  hours  or  days  are  required  in 
order  that  such  an  increased  effusion  should  take  place  after  an 
accident,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  in  severe  cases,  it  is  gener- 
ally observed  to  follow  the  injury  within  a  short  time.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  related  a  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  thrown  out  of  a 
chaij?e,  and  fell  upon  his  hejid  with  such  violence  as  to  stun  him  in 
the  first  instance.  After  a  short  time  he  recovered  his  senses,  and 
felt  so  much  better  that  he  entered  the  chaise  again,  and  was 
driven  to  his  father's  house  by  a  companion,  lie  attempted  to 
I»a«  oft*  the  accident  as  of  a  trivial  nature,  but  he  soon  began  to 
feel  heavy  and  drowsy,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  His 
symptoms  became  more  alarming,  and  he  died  in  about  an  hour, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  from  eftusion  of  blood  on  the  brain. 
When  the  bniin  has  sustained  laceration  from  violence,  in  addition 
to  insensibility,  convulsions  are  frequently  observed. 

Effusion  of  blood  from  disease  or  violence, — Blood  may  be  found 
eftb^wl  in  various  situations  within  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  effusion  may  be  either  disease  or  violence.     The 
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Bkill  of  a  meclical  jurist  is  often  required  to  deteniiine  whien^H 
tliese  causes  is  t!ie  more  probable,  as  wliere,  for  ijistance,  a  yiugiliscJ 
has  (lied,  after  luiving  received  severe  injuries  to  the  head,  and  his 
adversary  is  tried  on  a  ebarsce  of  maTislanghter.     On  these  ocearj 
eiona  it  is  often  urged  in  tbedefcnee,  that  the  bleeding  might  havJ 
arisen  either  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ;  orJ 
if  the  evidence   render  it  probable  that  the  blow  was  the  cau-^e," 
that  the  effects  of  the  blow  were  aggravated  by  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  vessels,  or  by  the  excitement  into  which  the  deceased  was 
thrown,  either  from  the  effects  of  intoxication,  or  passion.     When 
tlie  brain  is  not  lacerated  by  violence,  the  blood  is  efl'used  eithecj 
on  the   surface  of  the  hemispheres,  between  the  membmnes,   or 
at  the  base.     Wlten  tlie  efiosion  is  caused  by  violence,  the  effused 
blood  is  not  always  found  under  the  spot  wliere  the  blow^  was  in- 
flicted,  but  occasionally,  by  counter-stroke  on  the  surface  of  thi 
bruin,  directly  opposite  to  it, — a  case  wliich  a  medical  witness  ha^*^ 
frequently  been  required  to  explain  on  trials,  and  which  dej^ends 
on  tlie  same  cause  as  fracture  by  counter-stroke,  /,  e.  on  a  separation 
of  parts  (laceration  of  the  brain,  elfusion  of  blood,  or  even    frac- 
ture of  the  bones)  at  the  point  of  the  skull   directly  opposite  to 
that  which  sustains  the  violence.     Thus,  fractui^e  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  frequently  the  result  of  severe  violence  applied  to  the 
top  of  the  head  (vertex).     Etfusions  of  blood  from  a  diseased  stataj 
of  tlic  vessels  more  commonly  take  place  in  the  substance  of  tl»i 
brain,  but  they  sometimes  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  organ ^  as 
result  of  mere  excitement  or  over-exertion  ai  the  muscular  j^owers,! 
A  diseased  condition  of  the  vessels,  and  probably  a  softening  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  will  on  tliese  occasions  bo  apparent  on 
inspection. 

If  the  effusion  depend  on  dismsr,  the  arteries  around  may  be 
found  in  a  diseased  condition,  or  the  brain  itself  may  be  found 
softened  and  disorganized*  The  state  of  the  brain  and  its  vessels 
should  be  closely  exauiined  in  all  cases  of  alleged  violence,  since 
hemorrhage  may  take  place  either  fromexeitement,  or  slight  blows, 
whenever  this  diseased  condition  exists.  It  has  occasionally  haji- 
l>encd,  especially  in  old  pei^ons,  that  the  pei^on  has  droiq>etl  down 
dead  without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  that  death  has  beea^ 
wrongly  inqjuted  to  violeui-e.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  from  disc 
mrely  occurs  in  persons  under  forty  veal's  of  age.  Frequent  \a4 
tenq^erance  and  violent  passion  may,  liowever,  easily  create  a  ten- 
dency to  it  in  younger  persons.  As  an  effect  of  violence  it  may 
take  place  in  f>ersons  of  all  ages,  but  when  the  marks  of  violence 
are  slight,  a  witness  must  exercise  great  caution  before  he  alleged 
that  the  effusion  was  produced  by  a  blow,  especially  when  it 
found  that  the  deceased  was  of  in  tern  fie  rate  habits. 

Another  condition  besides  intoxication  and  passion  has  been 
saiti  to  favor  a  rupture  of  vessels  and  an  effusion  ni*  blooil  on  the 
brain — namely,  a  thickened  state  of  the  substance  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  tlie  heart.  According  to  some  pathologists,  this  morbid 
condition  favors  the   occurrence  of  cerebrul  hemorrhage  by  the 
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force  with  which  the  ventricle  propels  the  blood  to  the  brain. 
Unless  the  brain  is  softened  and  the  vessels  are  diseased,  it  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  this  condition  of  the  heart  would  have 
much  influence. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  we  may  say  that  in  effusions  of 
blood  from  violence,  the  blood  generally  issues  from  a  vessel  which 
is  plainly  seen  to  be  torn,  as  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain,  or  the 
lateral  sinus.  The  effused  blood  is  commonly  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  not  in  its  substance,  unless.the  organ  be  lacerated. 
When  situated  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  but  especially 
when  immediately  below  the  seat  of  violence,  or  directly  opposite 
to  it  by  counter-stroke,  this  is  strong  evidence,  cceteris  paribus^  that 
it  has  proceeded  from  a  blow.  When  there  is  a  fracture  of  the 
skull,  the  presumption  of  the  extravasation  being  due  to  violence 
is  jjreat,  because  there  is  not  only  a  sufficient,  but  an  obvious  cause, 
while  the  idea  of  its  having  proceeded  from  disease  only  is  remote 
and  speculative.  When,  besides  these  conditions,  there  is  no  re- 
markable congestion  of  the  brain  and  other  spots — when  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  firm,  and  the  vessels  are  to  all  appearance 
free  from  disease,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the 
eftusion  must  have  been  due  to  violence,  and  to  no  other  cause 
whatever. 

The  evidence  given  on  some  trials,  when  the  main  question  has 
turned  upon  the  cause  of  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  sustained  violent  injuries  to  the  head,  has 
rather  tended  to  reflect  disgrace  on  medical  science.     It  has  been 
made  to  apjxjar  from  the  mouth  of  the  medical  witness,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  implication,  that  no  sort  of  mechanical  violence  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  or  passion — 
of  one  whose  cerebral  vessels  were  probably  diseased,  or  the  sub- 
stance of  whose  heart  miorht  be  thickened — could  have  had  any 
effect  in  producing  a  fatal  extravasation  found  in  the  head  after 
death !     In  spite  of  an  individual  having  received  a  violent  blow 
with  a  bludgeon,  sufficient  to  have  killed  a  stout  and  vigorous  man, 
or  of  his  having  been  thrown  with  considerable  force  with  his  head 
against  a  stone-floor,  an  unqualified  admission  is  often  made  that 
excitement    alone,  or  drunkenness  alone,  would  account  for  the 
eftusion  without  reference  to  the  blow !    In  putting  the  most  favor- 
able construction  upon  these  cases,  when  we  have  clear  evidence  of 
great  violence  having  been  used  to  the  head,  with  the  presence  of 
the  usual  post-mortem  appearances,  our  opinion  should  be  that 
the  excitement  or  drunkenness  might  have  predisposed  to,  but  was 
not  the  immediate  cause  of,  the  cerebral  hemorrhage.   There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  assuming  that  apoplexy  froin   natural 
causes  always  occurs,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence,  just  at  the  time 
that  a  i)erson  receives  a  violent  blow  with  a  bludgeon  on  the  head, 
or  for  giving  to  the  assailant  the  benefit  of  this  hypothetical  ex- 
I^lanation.     A  mere  insj^ction  of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  an  eftusion  on  the  brain.     The  vio- 
lence causing  an  effusion  of  blood  may  have  been  slight,  and  unless 
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attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  ovea 
looked.  The  condition  of  tlie  effiissed  blood  &boiild  be  accumtely 
noticed,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  presents  any  marks  indi» 
cative  of  its  l»eiiig  recent  or  of  old  standing.  I 

Spontaneous  effusions  or  effusions  from  disease  are  not  easily  dial 
tinguislied  from  tlioso  wliich  are  the  result  of  violence  to  the  head. 
Dr.  Wilks  has  jjointed  ont  that  in  most  infttances  of  scverr  injury 
attended  with  effosiou  of  bh>od,  the  structure  of  tlie  brain  is  found 
bruised.  In  meningeal  apoplexy  (aj>oplexy  of  the  membranes),  the 
source  of  the  blood  is  a  vein  of  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membrane, 
and  sometimes  a  large  arterial  trunk.  The  diffieulty  chiefly  arises 
in  those  cases  in  which  efi'usion  is  found  after  slight  violence  and 
there  is,  at  the  same  time,  disease  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  bmin. 
Dr.  Wilks  gives  the  resnlt  of  several  inspections  in  which  ettusion 
was  owing  to  disease,  to  violence,  and  to  a  mixed  condition.  (See 
'^  Guy's  Ifospital  Reports,"  1859,  p.  120.) 

Effifshrtf  of  blofkl  from  exatatwnf. — -When  engaged  in  the  inves 
gation  of  these  eases,  it  is  always  a  fair  matter  of  inquiry  whether 
the  vkdence  was  not  of  itself  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  (he 
effusion,  without  the  supposition  of  coexisting  disease  or  excite- 
ment. Admitting  that  the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel,  and  the  ex- 
tensive ettusion  of  blood  on  the  brain  may  take  place  from  simple 
excitement  and  passion,  y^i  this  is  an  event  comparatively  rare,  at 
least  in  the  young  and  healthy,  while  nothing  is  more  common 
than  that  these  results  simuld  follow  violent  injuries  to  the  head, 
^vhatover  the  age  or  condition  of  the  person.  A  medical  witness 
should  remember  tliat  on  these  occasions,  if  he  is  unal>le  to  say 
T>osilively  whether  the  eifnsion  was  due  to  the  excitement  or  the 
blows,  he  will  satisfy  the  court  if  he  only  state  clearly  that  w^hich 
is,  in  liis  own  mind,  the  mom  probable  cause  of  death  ;  and  by 
weigliing  all  tlie  eirenmstances  of  the  case  beforehand,  he  will 
rarely  fail  to  find  that  one  cause  was  more  probable  than  the  other, 
Thu8,  if  a  man,  excited  by  passion  and  intoxication,  is  struck  on 
the  bead,  and  the  l>low  is  slight^ — aueb  as  an  unaffected  i>er8on 
would  prnliably  have  sustained  without  injury^yet  in  this  ea.se 
insensihility  and  death  follow,  and,  on  examination,  a  quantify  of 
blood  18  found  effused  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  wntb  the  practitioner  that  the  effusion  w^as  chiefly 
dne  to  the  excitement  under  wdiich  the  deceased  was  laboring?  To 
take  a  converse  instance:  a  man,  engaged  in  a  personal  conflict 
with  another,  is  struck  most  violently  on  the  head,  or  falls  with 

freat  force  on  this  part  of  his  body;  on  inspection  it  is  found  that 
eatb  has  arisen  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  bmin, 
and  it  would  be  no  unexpected  consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted, 
that  a  sindlar  appearance  shotild  he  met  with  in  an  individual  calm 
and  unexeitccL  Can  the  practitioner  hesitate  to  say,  under  tliese 
circunjstances,  tlnit  the  blow  wonld  satistactorily  account  for  the 
effusion,  without  reference  to  any  coexisting  causes  of  excitement? 
These  may  be  allowed  to  have  their  influence  in  giving  an  increased 
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tendency  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  in  aggravating  the  consequence 
of  the  blow,  but  no  further. 

Date  of  effusions. — Recent  effusions  of  blood  are  recognized  by 
their  red  color,  and  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  the  clot  or 
coagalum.  After  some  days  the  clots  acquire  a  chocolate  or  brown 
color,  and  this  passes  gradually  into  an  ochreous  tint,  which  may 
be  met  with  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  days  after  the  violence. 
Coa^ula  of  effused  blood  also  undergo  changes  in  structure  and 
consistency ;  when  old  they  are  firmer,  and  there  is  much  lymph, 
which  is  sometimes  disposed  in  membranous  layers  of  a  fibrous 
Btractare,  and  these  are  adherent  to  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain. 
The  surface  of  this  organ  sometimes  presents  a  mark  indicative  of 
pressure. 

When  a  medical  man  is  required  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  date 
of  an  effusion  found  on  the  brain,  great  caution  is  required.  A 
surgeon  may  not  be  able  to  fix  the  precise  date,  but  it  may  be  in 
his  power  to  say  whether  the  blood  has  been  effused  for  a  few  days, 
weeks,  or  months. 

When  a  blow  on  the  head  is  of  a  heavy,  bruising  kind,  the 
whole  substance  of  the  skull  may  be  fractured  without  a  division 
of  the  skin.  There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
fractures  accompanied  by  depression  of  bone,  which  here  requires 
to  be  mentioned — namely,  that  the  person  has  been  sensible  so  long 
as  the  foreign  substance  which  produced  the  fracture  and  depres- 
rion  remained  wedged  in  the  brain,  and  that  insensibility  and 
other  fatal  svmptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves  only  after  its 
removal.  Tnis  being  admitted,  it  may  be  urged  in  defence,  that 
death  was  really  caused  by  medical  interference.  But  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  state,  that  the  wounded  pei'son  must  have  died  from 
iuflainmation  of  the  brain  if  the  foreign  body  had  been  allowed  to 
remain ;  and  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  soundest  principles  of 
practice  to  remove  all  such  foreign  substances  without  delay.  In 
fractures  of  the  skull  with  depression,  it  may  become  a  question 
whether  the  surgeon  raised  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  so  soon 
as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

A  blow  on  the  head  may  produce  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull,  and  cause  death  by  compression  as  a  result  of  the  fnic- 
ture  on  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  Reg.  v.  Hadxcen  (Lancaster  Aut. 
Ass.  1871),  prisoner  struck  a  boy  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  lie 
l)ecame  sick  and  unconscious,  fell  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died 
the  next  day.  On  inspection,  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was  found 
to  be  fractured,  and  there  was  eftusion  of  bloo<l  on  the  brain. 

In  reference  to  persons  found  dead  with  severe  injuries  to  the 
head  attended  with  fracture  and  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  a 
medical  man  may  be  required  to  say  whether  such  an  amount  of 
violence  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  the  retention  of  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  power  of  locomotion  by  the  deceased.  For  instance,  a 
man  mav  fall  from  a  height,  and  produce  a  severe  compound  fracture 
of  the  skull.  He  may,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  rise  and  walk  some 
didtance  before  he  falls  dead.    Under  these  circumstances,  there 
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iiHght  he  a  strong  disposition  to  assert  that  the  tlecensed  must  have 
been  iiiiirtiered^ — the  iiijiiiMog  being  such  that  they  could  not  havej 
been  pnnluced  by  himself,  there  being  at  the  Rame  time  no  weapoij 
near,  and  no  elevated  npot  from  wliieli  he  could  have  fallen.     Thai 
discovery,  after  death,  of  severe  injury  to  the  head,  with  great  effaJ 
eion  of  hlood  on  the  bniin»  must  not,  however,  lead  a  surgeon  tai 
8iipi^>ose  that  the  person  who  sustained  the  violence  had  been  immer-fl 
diaiehf  incapacitated.     Tliere  are  various  cases  recorded  whicli  showl 
tliat  a  power  to  move  has  been  retained  under  conditions  which 
might  he  supposed  to  render  a  persou  incapable  of  moving  from  the 
spot.     Full  allowance  niUHt  lie  made  on  those  occasions  for  tlie  pos^ 
Bible  exercise  of  loeoniotion   by  the  deceased.     Altliough  a  large! 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  found  after  death  pressing  on  thesubstnncai 
of  the  brain,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  effusion  and  pressui'e  were 
the  iniTuediate  result  of  the  violence. 

Wutinds   vf  the  i/v(u?.— ^Vonnds  of  the   brain   sometimes  proveJ 
instantaneously  mortal,  even  when  t^light,  while  in   other  cases,! 
recoyeries  take  place  from  contused  or  punctured  wountls  of  thiai 
organ,  contrary  to  all  expectation.     When  a  [lerson  survives  thol 
first  effects  of  the  injury,  there  are  two  sniirces  of  danger  whichi 
await  liim  :     1.  The  protluetion  of  fuoe:us  from  the  exposed  portion! 
of  the  brain;  ami  2.  IniJarjimation  and  its  eousequences.     Tlje  pro*' 
cess  of  inflammation,  it  must  be  reu^eMJl^el•ed,  is  very  slowly  estab- 
lished in  this  organ  ;  it  may  not  manifest  itself  until  from  three  to 
ten  weeks  after  tlie  injury.     In  one  remarkable  cixse,  where  a  child 
was  accidentally  shot  through  the  l>rain,  the  ball  having  traversed 
both  hemispheres,  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflamroation  manifested 
theJiiselves  for  twenty-six  days.     The  child  died  on  the  tweuty- 
nintli  day.     ("  Med.  Gaz/^  vol  39,  p.  41.) 

[^hiny  instances  have  been  reported  where  portions  of  the  braia] 
have  been  destroyed  as  the  result  of  accident,  and  yet  life  has  beer 
]»reserved.     A  remarkable  case  is  mcorded  in  the  ^^  Amor.  Journ. 
Weil*  8ci,,'*  July  1850,  by  Prof,  Bigelow,  of  Boston.     A  man  was 
preparing  a  cliarge  of  ]>owder  for  blasting  rocks;  a  premature  ex- 
plosion ensued,  whicii  resulted  in  projecting  a  bar  of  iron  weighing 
thirteen  arjd  a  rpnirter  j>f>unds,  three  feet  seven  inclies  in  length, 
and  one  and  u  quarter  inehea  in  diameter,  directly  through   hi 
head,  and  high   into  the  air.     The  man   was  sliglitly  convulsed 
at  first,  hut  he  soon  recovered  liis  sen^jcs,  riding  some  distant-e  to! 
hie  home,  and  giving  a  clear  account  of  his  accident.     His  subse-l 
quent  recovery  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  onej 
evo.     Wounds  of  the  base  of  the  bmin  and  of  the  cerebellum  ar 
tne  most  fatal. — H,] 

Wounds  of  (hr  fnce.—W hen  wounds  of  the  face  are  of  any  extent 
they  are  usually  followed  by  great  deformity  ;  and  wlien  they  ^lenc 
trate  the  cavities  in  which  the  organs  of  tlie  senses  are  situated, 
they  often  pro%^e  fatal,  either  liy  involving  the  tu'ain  and  its  mem* 
branes,  or  by  giving  rise  to  inHammation  of  this  organ.     WoundaJ 
of  the  eyebrows  are  not  of  so  simple  a  nature  as  might  at  first  sight 
be  supposed.    Eesides  being  Littended  by  deformity  when  they  heal,^ 
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they  are  liable  to  cause  during  the  process  of  healing,  serious  dis- 
orders of  the  neighboring  parts.  Amaurosis  and  neuralgia  are  re- 
corded among  the  secondary  and  not  unusual  consequences  of  such 
wounds,  when  the  supra-orbitar  nerve  has  become  implicated.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  the  body,  there  may  be  inflammation  of  the 
parts  within  the  orbit,  extending  by  contiguity  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  and  proving  fatal  by  leading  to  the  formation  of  matter 
within  that  organ.  Amaurosis  in  the  right  eye  has  been  known 
to  occur  from  a  contused  wound,  not  of  a  violent  nature,  on  the 
right  eyebrow.  Wounds  apparently  confined  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  face  frequently  conceal  deep-seated  mischief.  A  sharp  in- 
stmment  penetrating  the  eyelid,  and  passing  upwards  with  any 
force,  will  produce  fracture  of  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone, 
which  is  known  to  be  extremely  thin,  and  even  injure  the  brain 
beyond. 

Deformity  as  a  consequence  of  wounds  of  the  face, — Wounds  of  the 
lace  when  at  all  extensive,  are  always  followed,  in  healing,  by 
greater  or  less  deformity.  A  medical  witness  may,  perhaps,  find 
these  questions  put  to  him  in  relation  to  them :  Is  the  wound  likely 
to  be  attended  with  deformit\'  ?  Could  such  a  wound  of  the  face 
heal  without  deformity  ?  or.  Could  the  deformity,  if  it  exist,  have 
been  produced  by  any  other  cause  than  the  wound  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  of  some  importance.  A  person  may  allege  that  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  face,  when  the  medical  witness,  on  exami- 
nation, may  find  no  trace  of  such  a  wound  as  that  described.  Again, 
a  |)erson  may  seek  damages  from  another  in  a  civil  action,  by  alleg- 
ing that  a  particular  deformity  was  produced  by  a  wound,  when 
the  medical  witness  may  be  able  to  trace  its  origin  to  disease,  or  to 
some  accidental  cause. 

Injuries  to  the  Spink. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow  seldom  require  medico- 
legal investigation ;  but  this  organ  is  liable  to  concussion  from  blows, 
to  comiiression  from  fmcture  of  the  vcrtebne  or  the  eftusion  of  blood, 
with  all  the  secondary  consequences  attending  such  accidents.  Con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  marrow  commonly  produces  paralysis,  affecting 
the  bladder,  rectum,  or  lower  limbs.  These  symptoms  may  not 
apfifar  at  once,  but  come  on  after  some  hours  or  days.  After  death 
no  traces  of  mechanical  injury  may  be  discovered.  Blows  on  the 
spine,  unattended  with  fracture  or  dislocation,  may,  according  to 
the  ol)servation  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  be  followed  bv  inflammation  and 
softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  slight  injury  has  thus  been 
known  to  cause  death,  by  givino;  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  This  organ  is  also  liable  to  compression  from  slight 
causes,  and  death  may  occur  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  re- 
spiration. 

Frwtures  of  the  vertehrce. — These  fractures  are  generally  attended 
by  displacement,  and  thus  produce  compression  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row.   They  are  the  more  nipidly  fatal  in  proportion  as  the  injury 
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18  higii  up  in  the  vertebral  colinnti.  Tlie  whole  of  the  hody  becomes 
paralyzed  below  the  seat  of  injury,  by  the  compreBsion  of  the  spinal 
iiinrrow.  If  the  seat  of  compression  is  above  the  fourth  cervical 
verteltra,  death  is  commonly  immediate;  asphyxia  resoltH  fmm 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  su|ip!y  the  diaphragm,  and  wdiicharo 
necessary  to  respiration*  In  falls  tin  the  summit  of  the  head  from  a 
height,  it  sometimes  happens,  not  oidy  that  the  skidl  is  extensively 
fractured,  hut  that  the  dentifoi'm  process  of  the  second  vertebra  is 
bix>ken  off,  owing  to  the  head  heijiu;  doubled  under  the  body.  This 
injury  to  the  second  vertelira  may  be  the  eau^e  of  death.  From 
a  case  relate<l  by  the  late  ilr.  llhillips,  it  would  appear  that  this 
accident  is  not  always  attended  by  fatal  compression  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  ("  Ed,  M.  &  S.  J,''  Jan.  1838.)  In  one  instance  the  person 
survived  fifteen  months  (ib.  (Jet.  1845,  p.  527);  and  in  another,  in 
which  the  fracture  was  caused  by  the  patient  turnins^  in  bed  while 
his  liead  was  pressed  on  the  (nllow,  deatli  did  not  take  place  for  67^- 
tfe7t  months,  (Copland,  "  Diet,  Pr.  Med,,"  Paralysis.)  On  several 
criniinal  trials,  this  injury  was  proved  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
death  :  and  in  a  case  tried  at  Glasgow  (the  Kiuff  against  lieid,,  p. 
27),  it  because  a  material  question,  how  far  eueli  a  fracture  might 
result  from  disease.  It  may  liappen  fliat  caries  of  the  bone,  or  dis- 
ease of  tlte  transvei-se  ligament  will  cause  a  separation  of  the  denti- 
form proeeas  from  the  secotid  cervical  vertebra.  [See  Hir  A*  CoojKjr'a 
case  of  sjKUitaneous  luxation  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  from 
caries  of  the  odontoid  jirocess.  (Cooper  on  Dislocations  and  Frac- 
tures, p.  463.) — R.]  The  state  of  the  bone  in  these  alleged  fatal 
accidents  should,  therefore,  be  closely  examined.  In  fractui'cs  of 
the  vertebrie,  a  perstm  is  generally  so  dit^ablcd,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  of  the  fracture,  tliat  he  caniuit  walk  or  exert  himself. 
Injuries  to  the  spine  and  its  coiitf  nfs  are  gtiuendly  the  result  of 
falls  or  blows,  either  on  the  head  or  the  lower  [)art  of  the  column. 
The  secondary  consequences  of  these  injuries  are  sometimes  so 
insidious  as  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  death  may  take  place  quite 
unexpectedly  some  weeks  after  the  accident.  Spieula  of  l>one  sepji- 
rated  by  fractures,  nuiy  remain  adherent  for  some  time;  and,  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  head,  he  forced  off,  and  destroy  life  by  ]>ene- 
trating  the  spinal  marrow,  at  a  long  period  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury.  This  has  been  known  to  hainw?u  in  fractures  involving  the 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  in  such  cases  death  is  inime- 
dlate.  The  sphial  mnn'mcAm^  been  in  some  instances  wounded  in 
its  upper  part  by  sharjvpointed  instruments  introduced  l>etween  the 
vertebra*.  Death  is  an  instantaneous  result  when  the  wound  is 
above  the  third  cervical  vertebra;  there  is  no  part  of  the  spine 
where  a  weapon  can  so  easily  penetrate  as  this,  esi*ecially  if  the 
neck  be  slightly  bent  forward.  The  external  wound  thus  made 
may  be  very  sniall,  and  if  produced  with  any  obliquity  by  drawing 
aside  the  integuments,  it  might  be  easily  overlooked,  or  it  miglit 
be  set  down  as  superliciaL 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST. — WOUNDS  AND  RUPTURES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND 
HEART. — WOUNDS  OF  LARGE  BLOODVESSELS. — WOUNX>S  AND  RUPTURES 
OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. — DIRECTION  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST. — WOUNDS 
OF  THE  ABDOMEN. — DEATH  FROM  BLOWS  ON  THE  CAVITY. — RUPTURES 
OF  THE  LIVER,  GALL-BLADDER,  SPLEEN,  KIDNEYS,  INTESTINES,  STO- 
MACH AND  URINARY  BLADDER. — WOUNDS  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS. 

Wounds  of  the  chest — Wounds  of  the  chest  have  been  divided 
into  those  which  are  confined  to  the  parietes  or  walls  and  those 
which  penetrate  the  cavity.  Incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  are  rarely  followed  by  dangerous  consequences. 
The  bleeding  is  not  considerable,  and  is  generally  arrested  without 
moch  difficulty.  They  heal  either  by  adhesion  or  suppuration,  and 
unless  their  effects  are  aggravated  by  incidental  circumstances,  the 

Eerson  recovers.  Contusions  or  contused  wounds  of  the  chest  are, 
owever,  far  more  dangerous,  and  the  danger  is  always  in  a  ratio  to 
the  degree  of  violence  used.  Such  injuries  when  severe,  are  ordi- 
narily accompanied  by  fractures  of  the  ribs  or  sternum — by  a  rup- 
ture of  the  viscera  wuthin  the  cavity,  including  the  diaphragm — 
by  profuse  bleeding — or,  as  an  after-effect,  by  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  with  or  without  suppuration.  Fractures  of  the  ribs  are 
dangerous  for  several  reasons:  the  bones  may  be  splintered  and 
driven  inwards,  thereby  wounding  the  lungs  and.  causing  hemor- 
rhage, or  leading  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  lungs.  In  frac- 
tures of  the  upj>er  ribs,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than  in  those 
of  the  lower,  because  commonly  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence 
is  re<{uired  to  produce  the  fracture.  A  simple  Iracture  of  the 
sternum  or  chest-bone  without  displacement  of  the  bone,  is  rarely 
attended  with  danger,  unless  the  concussion  has  at  the  same  time 
producetl  mischief  internally,  which  will  be  known  by  the  symp- 
toms. When,  however,  the  bone  is  dejiressed  as  well  as  fractured, 
the  viscera  behind  may  be  mortally  injured.  In  a  case  of  depressed 
fracture  of  the  sternum,  recorded  by  M.  Sanson,  the  person  died 
after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  davs ;  and  on  inspection,  it  was  found 
that  the  fractureil  portion  of  bone  had  produced  a  transverse  wound 
of  the  heart  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  Ciivities  of  the  organ 
had  not  been  penetrated,  but  the  piece  of  bone  was  exactly  adapted 
to  the  depression  produced  by  it  on  the  parietes.  (Devergie, "  Med. 
L^g."  vol.  2,  p.  243.)  A  witness  will  frequently  be  required  to  take 
into  consideration  the  effects  of  contusions  on  the  thorax,  with  or 
without  fracture,  in  cases  of  death  from  pugilistic  combats,  which 
formerly  gave  rise  to  numerous  trials  on  charges  of  manslaughter. 
Wounds  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  are  generally 
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(langerous,  even  when  slight,  in  conset^uence  of  the  numerous  acci- 
dents with  which  they  are  liahle  to  he  complicated.  In  these 
wounds,  the  lungs  are  most  comnionly  injured  ;  hut,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  weapon,  the  heart,  or  the  great  vessels  connected 
with  it,  as  w^ell  as  the  a^soplmgus  (gullet) or  tlioracic  duct,  may  share 
in  the  mischief. 

Wounds  of  (he  lunffs. — The  inunediate  cause  of  danger  from 
w*ound8  of  these  organs  is  the  consequent  hemorrhage,  which  is 
profuse  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  tlie  wound  and  the  size  of  the 
vessels  woundfd.  Slioold  tlie  weajioii  divide  any  of  the  trunks  of 
the  i^ulmoiiary  veins,  the  individual  may  speedily  eink.  The  degree 
of  hemorrhage  cannot  he  determined  by  the  quantity  of  blood  wliieh 
eBca{>e8  from  thew^ound;  for  it  may  flow  internally,  and  collect 
within  the  cavity  of  tlte  pleura,  impeding  respiration.  This  is 
especially  to  be  apprehended  when  the  external  orifice  of  the  wound 
is  small  and  oblique,  and  one  of  the  inten^o^stal  arterle»  has  been 
touched  by  the  weapon,  A  wound  ot"  the  lung  is  generally  know*D> 
an»ong  other  symptoms,  l>y  the  frotliincss  and  florid  color  of  the 
blorxl  which  issues  from  the  orifice,  m  well  as  by  the  expectoration 
of  blood*  The  lungn  may  sustain  surious  injury  from  a  blow  or  ftdl, 
and  yet  there  may  ue  no  external  marks  of  violence  or  sj^mptoras 
indicative  of  danger  for  some  hours.  During  the  convalescence  of 
a  p>erson  who  has  survived  the  lirst  efleet^  ot"  a  iK^netrating  wound 
of  the  chest,  the  surgeon  should  ohwerve  whether  death,  when  it 
occurs,  may  not  have  been  caused  eitlier  by  imprudence  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  or  by  abuse  of  regimon  or  other  misconduct ;  for  cir- 
cumstances of  this  nature  may  he  occasiotiahy  treated  as  mitigatory 
on  the  trial  of  the  assailant.  It  is  projierly  recommended  thaf  in 
all  cases  where  a  person  is  progressing  to  recovery,  a  relaxation  of 
I  he  antiphlogistic  regimen  shoidd  be  made  with  great  circumspec- 
tion. Too  nmch  nourishment,  too  frequent  talking,  or  any  exer- 
tion are  ciivumstances  that  may  cause  a  renewal  of  the  bleeding 
and  extravasation, 

Wotattis  f)f  the  heart. — Wounds  of  the  heart  are  among  the  most 
fatal  of  ]icnet rating  woumls  i»f  the  cliest.  It  w^as  formerly  con- 
sideTcd  tliat  all  wounds  of  this  orii:an  were  necessarily  and  instantly 
mortab  Undoubtedly,  when  either  of  the  cavities  is  laid  ojicn  to 
a  large  extent,  the  bk^eding  is  so  profuse  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
weapon,  that  death  must  he  immediate.  But  when  the  wound  is 
enndl,  and  penetrates  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  obliquely,  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period  ;  and  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  it  is  probable  tliat  such  wounds  would  have  healed,  and 
the  patients  have  finally  recoveredj  but  for  the  BUi>erventioa  of 
other  diseases  w^liich  destroy  life, 

[Numerous  examples  of  wx>unds  of  the  heart  not  directly  fatal 
are  cited  by  Beck  (\\,  329-332)  and  by  Stille  {^'  Wh.  and  Still<3,"  2d 
ed.  \\  580j,  We  know^  of  at  least  three  others,  occurring  in  Phil- 
adelphia, not  noted  in  these  works,  in  which  the  victim  was  provetl 
to  have  walked  several  steps  after  having  been  wounded  in  the 
lieart.     See  "  Proc.  of  Path.  8oc.  of  PhilaV'  in  ^*  N,  A.  Med.-Chir. 
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Rev.,"  March,  1859,  p.  299  ;  also  "  New  York  Med.  Times,"  April, 
1855,  for  the  case  of  Poole,  referred  to  above  from  Dr.  Darling; 
and  in  the  same  journal  (May,  1855),  ^^  Statistical  Observations  on 
Wounds  of  the  Heart,  and  on  their  relations  to  Forensic  Med. :" 
with  a  table  of  forty-two  recorded  cases,  by  Dr.  Purple ;  also  "  Am. 
Joum.  Med.  Sciences,"  July,  .1861,  p.  293,  for  a  case  of  bullet  in 
the  wall  of  the  heart  for  twenty  years.  See,  further,  a  pa{)er  "  On 
Wounds  of  the  Heart,"  by  Dr.  Jno.  Redman  Coxe,  "  Am.  Journ. 
Med.  Sci.,"  Aug.  1829,  307  ;  and  "  Archiv.  G^n^r.  de  M^d.,"  Sept. 
1839,  for  a  valuable  paper  "  On  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Heart," 
by  M.  Jobert  De  Lamballe. — H.] 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren,  that  these  injuries  were  not 
necessarily  fatal,  although  I  believe,  with  one  exception,  there  is 
no  case  on  record  in  which  a  person  has  recovered'  from  a  penetrat- 
ing wound  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  ("  Ed.  M.  and  S.  J."  Oct. 
1844,  557 ;  also  "Ann.  d'Hyg."  1846,  t.  1,  p.  212.)  There  are  few, 
probably,  who  will  be  inclined  to  consider  them  curable ;  a  remote 
possibility  of  simple  wounds  healing,  and  of  the  patient  recovering, 
may  be  admitted,  but  until  some  clear  instances  of  recovery  from 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  cavities  are  reported,  the  majority  of 
practitioners  will  continue  to  look  upon  them  as  fatal.  From  a 
aeries  of  cases  collected  by  MM.  Ollivier  and  Sanson,  it  appears  that 
out  of  twenty-nine  instances  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart, 
only  two  proved  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  others 
death  took  place  at  the  varying  periods  of  from  four  to  twenty- 
eight  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  (Devergie,  "  Med. 
L%."  vol.  2,  p.  253.)  These  difterences  in  the  time  at  which  death 
occurs,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  wounds  of  the  heart  do  not  instantly 
destroy  life,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  disi)Osition  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and  to  the  manner  in.  which  they  are 
penetrated  by  a  weapon.  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  M. 
Ollivier  and  others,  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  more 
frequently  wounded  than  the  left,  and  of  these  the  right  ventricle 
i8  most  commonly  the  seat  of  injury.  Out  of  sixty-four  cases  of 
wounds  of  this  organ,  twenty-nine  were  situated  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle, twelve  in  tlie  left  ventricle,  nine  in  the  two  ventricles,  three 
in  the  ri^ht  auricle,  and  one  in  the  left  auricle.  These  differences 
are  readily  accounted  for  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  cavities. 
It  appears  also  that  wounds  of  the  right  ventricle  are  not  only  the 
most  frequent,  but  of  all  others  they  are  the  most  rapidly  fatal.  It 
18  considered  that  the  suddenness  of  death  in  severe  wounds  of  the- 
cavities  of  this  organ,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to  the  loss  of 
Wood,  but  to  the  degree  of  compression  which  the  heart  exi>erience3 
from  that  which  escapes  into  the  bag  of  the  pericardium.  In 
reference  to  the  direction  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  it 
may  l)e  proper  to  state  that  the  base  of  the  heart  corresponds  to 
tlie  upper  margin  of  the  third  rib  on  the  left  side;  and  the  apex  to 
the  lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  same  side. 

A  penetrating  wound  of  the  heart  was  formerly  considered  to  be 
instantaneously  mortal,  and  the  usual  medical  opinion  at  coroners' 
28 
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^^V  dead  on  llie  spot.  More  accurate  observations  have,  liowevctr, 
^H  sliown  that  this  is  an  erroiieong,  and  in  inedico-legul  practice,  a 
^H  liigldy  daiJgerouis  doctrine.  The  Dae  dc  Bcrri^  who  was  murdered 
^B  in  Paris  in  1820,  eurv^ived  eiglit  houi*8  after  having  received  a 
^B  wound  of  the  left  ventricle.  Other  ujhI  more  remarkable  inntaiice^s 
^m  of  fiurvivorehip  ha%^e  been  recorded  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that, 
B  although  in  a  surgical  view,  a  question  of  thiB  kind  is  of  little  im- 
H        portance,  the  ease  is  very  ditterent  in  legal  medicine.     Upon  it  may 

■  de|>eiid  the  decision  of  questions  rchitivc  to  suicide,  murder,  or 

■  jut^tifiable  homicide.     Wlien  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  es[»eciully 

■  the  auricles,  are  extensively  laid  open,  death  is  likely  to  be  an  im- 
I  mediate  re§ult ;  but  personr^  who  have  nustained  wounds  of  this 
f            organ  have  frequently  lived  sufficiently  long  to  exercise  a  power  of 

volition  and  locomotion.  In  reference  to  peiietrating  wounds 
(stabs),  little  or  no  blood  jirobalilv  escapes  from  the  heart  in  the 
first  instance,  but  it  may  afterwarils  ooze  ^eiitfy,or  suddenly  burst 
out  in  fatal  quantity.  It  must  not,  theretore,  Im3  supposed,  when  a 
[lerson  is  Ibund  dead  with  a  wound  of  the  heart,  attended  with 
abundant  hemorrhage,  eitlier  that  the  flow  of  blood  took  place  in 
an  itistant,  or  that  tlie  pei^on  died  immediately,  and  was  utterly 
incapable  of  exercising  an}-  voluntary  jwwer. 

The  heart  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  either  from  disease  or  acci- 
dent. In  the  latter  ease  the  organ  generally  gives  way  towards 
the  base,  and  through  one  of  its  cavities  on  the  right  side.  0r, 
Hope  asserts  that  in  rupture  from  natural  causes,  it  is  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  and  particularly  the  left  ventricle,  in  which  a  rupture 
is  most  frequently  found.  The  symptoms  are  sudden  pain,  col- 
lapse, cramps,  cold  exti'cmities  and  raj/ul  death.  According  to  the 
circumstances  under  wliicli  they  occur,  cartL*s  of  rupture  from  dis- 
ease may  excite  a  susiticion  of  death  from  violence.  Sometimes 
the  substance  of  the  heart  may  be  found  to  have  undergone  fatty 
degeneration.  As  a  medico-legal  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
when  this  alarming  accident  proceeds  from  blows  or  falls,  it  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  marks  of  external  violcnce^ — ov  any  frac 
tare  or  other  injury  to  the  exterior  of  the  chest.  The  natural 
causes  of  rupture  of  the  heart  are  violent  mental  emotions,  such 
as  anger,  fright,  terror,  paroxysms  of  passion,  sudden  or  excessive 
muscular  cflorts,  or  violent  piiysical  exf  rtions  in  constrained  fK^si- 
tions.  The  heart,  like  any  other  nmsele,  may  also  give  way  from 
its  own  j.K)werful  contractiom  Wlien  the  heart  is  in  a  diseased 
condition,  any  slight  causes  of  exfitL-ment  are  suflicient  to  pi'oduce 
rupture  and  sudden  death.  The  mere  exercise  of  walking  may 
thus  give  rise  to  fatal  consequences. 

Wounds  of  arteries  arul  veins, — Wounds  of  the  large  arterial  and 
venous  trunks  around  the  heart,  must  ]ye  considered  ai  mort^il : 
death  is  generally  instantaneous  from  the  sudden  and  profuse 
bleeding  which  attends  thenu  With  regard  to  these  fatal  effusions 
of  blooti  within  the  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  other  great  cavities,  iti 
may  be  proper  to  mentiun  that,  from  whatever  veasel  or  vessels  thej 
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blood  may  have  issued,  it  is  not  commonly  found  coagulated  to 
any  extent.  The  greater  part  of  it  generally  preserves  the  liquid 
state;  and  it  is  rare  that  so  much  as  one-half  of  the  quantity 
effused  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  coagulurp.  These  effusions  of 
blood  in  the  chest  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  wounds  of  the 
intercostal  and  the  internal  mammary  arteries,  or  of  the  vena 
azygos. 

Wounds  of  the  carotid  arteries  have  been  considered  elsewhere  in 
reference  to  wounds  of  the  throat.    Questions  relative  to  the  power 
of   locomotion  perhaps  more  frequently  occur  with    respect    to 
wounds  of  these  bloodvessels  of  the  neck  than  of  the  heart — sui- 
cide and  murder  being  more  commonly  perpetrated  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  such  wounds.     Wounds  of  the  carotid  arterie3  are  often 
pronounced  instantaneously  mortal.     A   witness  may  deliberately 
state  that  the  person  could  not  possibly  have  survived  an  instant. 
This  is  a  very  hazardous  opinion,  for  it  occasionally  comes  out  on 
inquiry,  that  if  such  a  wound  had  been  instantaneously  mortal, 
then,  in  defiance  of  rational  probability,  or  of  the  strbngest  pre- 
Bomptive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  deceased  must  have  been 
murdered!     A  medical  opinion  of  this  kind  has  not  only  been  re- 
futed bv  circumstances,  but  bv  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.     A 
medical  witness  is  then  compelled  to  admit  that  his  rules  forjudg- 
ing of  the  mortality  of  wounds  are  erroneous,  and  that  the  person 
may  have  survived  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.     There  are  seve- 
ral cases  on  record  which  show  that  wounds  involving  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  its  branches,  as  well  as  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
do  not  prevent  a  person  from  exercising  voluntary  power,  and  even 
running  a  certain  distance.     There  is  another  circumstance  which 
requires  notice  in  relation  to  severe  wounds  in  the  thr^oat — namely, 
that  although  a  person  may  have  the  power  of  locomotion,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  use  his  voice  so  as  to  call  for  assistance.     It  some- 
times excites  surprise  at  an  inquest,  how  a  murder  may,  in  this 
way,  be  quietly  conj mi tted  without  persons  in  an  adjoining  room 
hearing  any  noise;  but  the  fact  is  well  known  medically,  that 
when  the  windpipe  is  divided,  as  it  generally  is  on  these  occasions, 
the  voice  is  lost. 

In  reference  to  severe  wounds  involving  bloodvessels,  while  we 
may  allow  that  persons  may  survive  for  a  sufficient  time  to  per- 
form various  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  yet  the  presence  of  a 
mortal  wound,  especially  when  of  a  nature  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
great  loss  of  blood,  must  prevent  all  stniagling  or  violent  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  wounded  person ;  such  exertion  we  must  con- 
sider to  be  quite  incompatible  with  his  condition.  A  medical 
jurist  may  thus  have  it  in  his  power  to  determine  whether  a  mortal 
wound  found  on  the  deceased  has  or  has  not  been  inflicted  for  the 
purpose  of  murder.  Of  wounds  of  other  bloodvessels,  whether 
arteries  or  veins,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  remarks. 
Death  is  generally  owing  to  loss  of  bloody  and  the  bleeding  from  a 
comparatively  small  vessel  may  prove  fatal,  according  to  its  size, 
situation,  and  the  state  of  the  wounded  person. 
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Death  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  wotmded  veins, — In  wotintls  of 
vei7is  there  h  an  occasional  and  a  peculiar  cause  of  death  whicli  re- 
quires a  reniurk,  luuiiely,  the  entranee  of  air  by  the  oixfn  mouth  of 
the  divided  vessel. 

It  has  been  loiip;  known  that  air  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
would  destroy  life  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  heart  j 
but  the  exact  nature  of  this  accident,  as  it  occure  in  operations,  is 
not  well  understood.  (Ferguson's  **  Surgery/'  p*  444.)  According 
to  some,  the  air  ruHhes  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  owing  toatn)o&- 
vheric  pretisure  during  the  expansion  of  the  heart,  while  others 
lelieve  it  to  be  dependent  on  aspiration  in  the  act  of  breathing: 
but  in  some  alleged  eases  of  this  kind,  death  has  been  probably 
caused  by  loss  of  blood.  WHien  the  bleeding  is  sliglit,  and  the 
hissing  sound  is  lieard  at  the  time  of  the  incision,  it  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  the  entranee  of  air.  This  opinion  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  a  frothy  Btatc  of  the  blood  in  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart. 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  diaphramn.~Thc  diaphragm,  or 
muscular  partition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  is  liable  to  be 
wounded  either  by  weai>ons  wliich  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  or  by  the  rilis  when  fractured  by  violent  blows  or  falls; 
luit,  under  any  cireunistances,  wounds  of  this  muscle  are  not  likely 
to  occur  without  implicating  otiier  important  organs  that  are  in 
contact  with  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
danger  of  these  injuries  abstractedly,  as  a  medical  opinion  must 
materially  de|»end  upon  the  concomitant  mischief  of  the  adjoining 
viscera.  Slight  penetrating  wounds  of  the  diaphnigni  may  heal 
like  tijose  of  other  muscular  parts:  and  cases  of  this  kind  are  on 
record.  There  is^  however,  esiK*cially  when  the  wound  is  of  a 
lacerated  kind,  a  consecutive  suurce  of  mischief  which  no  remedial 
means  can  avert— namely,  that  after  the  wound  has,  to  all  apj^ear- 
ance,  healed,  the  life  of  a  jjt'i^son  may  be  cut  short  by  the  strangu- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  in  the  half  cicatrized 
aperture.  In  a  case  of  this  description,  when  death  occure  at  a 
h>ng  period  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  tlie  witness  may  pro- 
bably be  required  to  Siiy— Wliether  the  wound  was  the  cause  of 
death?  or  whether  there  were  any  other  circumstances  which  would 
have  caused  or  facilitated  the  production  of  a  hernia.  The  degree  of 
culpability  of  an  aggressor  may  materially  depend  ujton  the  answei'S 
returned  to  these  (|uestion8.  Fhre}nc  hentia^  as  this  form  of  internal 
rupture  is  termed,  is  not  by  any  ineansan  unusual  or  unexpected  fatal 
consequence  of  a  wound  6i  the  diapliragm  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
appear  at  tirst  sight,  that  death,  at  m-hatever  period  this  event  may 
occur,  should  be  referred  to  the  original  wound.  But  the  case  may 
present  some  difficulties,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  slight  blow  on  the 
stomach,  received  subsequently  to  the  wound,  or  even  any  violent  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  nii^ht  have  produced  the  fatal 
strangulation.  A  person  jnay  survive  with  a  large  phrenic  hernia  for 
a  considerable  f>eriod,  and  die  from  some  other  cause.  It  has  been 
stated  that  a  person  is  completely  incapacitated  and  rendered  inca^ 
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pable  of  exertion  or  locomotion  by  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  This 
statement,  however,  has  been  based  on  limited  observation.    The 
general  efiect  of  such  an  injury  is  to  incapacitate  a  person,  but  cases 
are  recorded  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  rupture,  a  person  has  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  moving  and  walking  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  most  serious  injuries  to  the  diaphragm  are  unquestionably 
those  which  are  produced  by  violent  contusions  or  falls  on  the 
abdomen,  at  a  time  when  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended. 
In  these  cases  the  muscular  fibres  may  be  ruptured  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent ;  but  the  bleeding  is  not  considerable,  rarely  exceeding 
two,  three,  or  four  ounces.     A  uniform  result  of  these  ruptures^ 
when  extensive,  is  a  protrusion  of  the  stomach  into  the  chest,  with 
sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  this  organ  and  extravasation 
of  its  contents.      Severe  lacerations  of  the  diaphragm  are  more 
readily  produced  during  the  act  of  inspiration  than  during  expi 
ration — the  fibres  of  the  muscles  being  then  stretched,  and  receiv- 
ing, while  in  this  state  of  tension,  the  whole  of  the  force.   According 
to  I)evergie,  the  rupture  most  frequently  takes  place  in  the  central 
tendinous  structure,  where  it  is  united  with  the  left  muscular  por- 
tion above  the  crura.     He  has  remarked  that  it  occurs  more  com- 
monly on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.     (Op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  250.) 
It  has  been  supposed  that  death  would  oe  an  immediate  consequence 
of  this  accident;  but  this  view  is  not  supj)orted  by  facts.     In  a  case 
of  extensive  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  related  by  Devergie,  in  which 
the  stomach  and  'colon  were  found  in  the  chest,  the  person  lived 
nine  months  after  the  only  accident  that  could  have  produced  it, 
and  then  died  from  another  cause.     Besides  the  stomach,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  liver,  spleen,  or  intestines  pass  through  the 
opening  and,  like  it,  these  organs  are  liable  to  become  strangulated ; 
the  lungs  are  at  the  same  time  so  compressed  that  respiration  is 
stopped,  and  asphyxia  or  suffbcation  may  be  an  immediate  result. 

hirection  of  wounds  in  the  chest. — In  judging  of  the  direction  taken 
by  wounds  which  traverse  the  chest  from  front  to  back,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  the  great  difterence  that  exists  in  the  level  of  the 
same  rib  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  This  must  be  especially 
attended  to  when  we  are  called  upon  to  state  the  direction  of  a 
traversing  wound  from  the  description  of  it  given  by  another.  The 
point  here  referred  to  had  an  imjwrtant  bearing  in  the  case  of  a 
tatal  gunshot  wound,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge 
some  years  since.  (Ilenke's  "  Zeitschrift,"  1836.)  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  wound  immediately  below  the  chest  bone,  will  in 
its  fore  part  involve  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  back 
part  those  of  the  chest,  and  in  its  central  part  it  will  traverse  the 
diaphragm. 

Wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomm. — Incised  and  punctured 
wounds,  which  affect  the  parietes  or  coverings  of  the  abdomen 
without  penetrating  the  cavity,  are  not  quite  ot  so  simple  a  nature 
as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  The  dano;er  is  immediate 
if  the  epigastric  artery  be  wounded,  for  a  fatal  hemorrhage  will, 
in  some  instances,  take  place  from  a  wound  of  this  small  vessel. 
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Among  the  pources  of  danger  from  auj^erficial  wounds, 
nmtion,  followed  by  sui)i»uration  beneatli  the  tendinous  mem 
which  covers  the  ahhomiTial  nmst-les.     The  matter  formetl 
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liable  to  aecumulrite  within  the  sheath  of  the  ninseles,  and  tins 
may  prove  tbtal  iinles^s  proper  treatment  be  adopted.  The  inflam- 
mation will  sometimes  extend  to  the  peritoneum,  atitl  thua  rapidly 
destroy  life.  As  improper  medical  treatment  may,  in  either  of  these 
ciii^i^y  eaoBe  a  superficial  wound  of  the  alMlomou  to  take  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, it  will  be  necessary  for  a  medical  witnes^a  to  consider  how 
far  tlie  conseqiieneea  of  the  act  of  the  prisoner  bav^e  been  aggravated^ 
by  wilful  nesjlect  or  unskilfulness.  But  when  these  wounas  take  \ 
tVivorable  course  and  lieal,  there  is  an  after  effect  to  be  dreaded- 
namely,  a  protrusion  of  the  viscera  at  the  cicatrized  spot,  cousti 
tnting  ventral  hernia.  A¥hen  the  wound  has  involved  the  mus^ 
cular  fibres  transversely  to  their  course,  the  cicatrix  wliieb  followa  , 
is  commonly  far  less  ca|>able  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  viseera^B 
within,  than  anv  other  parts  of  the  parietes,  A  hernia  may  takfl^ 
place,  and  this,  like  otiier  hernia?,  if  neglected,  is  liable  to  become 
strangulated,  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life.  The  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  owing  to  the  protrusion  of  this  cavity,  are  easily  pene- 
trated by  pointed  instruments,  and  it  requires  but  a  slight  force 
to  traverse  them  conjpletely  and  wound  the  intestines.  A  slight  i 
wound  may  thus  prove  fatal,  by  causing  peritoneal  ititlammation,  ^M 
Coiihisions  are  attended  generally  with  far  more  serious  effects  oi^^ 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  than  on  the  chest.  This  arises  from 
the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  liaving  less  power  to  resist  external 
shocks.  In  the  first  place,  death  may  be  the  immediate  result  of 
a  blow  in  the  oiipor  and  centra!  portions  ;mo  particular  morbid 
changes  may  be  appai'ent  on  inspection,  and  the  violence  may  have 
been  so  slight  as  not  to  liave  |troduecd  any  ecchymosed  mark  on 
the  skin.  Deatli  has  been  ascrilunl  in  these  cases  to  a  fatal  shock 
transmitted  to  the  system  through  a  violent  iinpi*ession  produced 
on  the  nerve-centre — called  the  solar  plexus.  Some  remarks  have 
al really  l»ecti  made  on  sudden  death  from  blows  on  this  jw^rt  of  the 
abdomen.  Travers,  Alison,  Watt^on,  Coopier  and  other  writers  on 
surgical  injuries,  have  referred  to  cases  of  this  kind  as  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence.  They  are  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
niedico-legal  point  of  view,  as,  in  the  absence  of  marks  of  physical 
injury  in  the  part  struck,  a  jury  miglit  be  led  to  <loubt  wlietlier  the 
blow  could  liave  been  the  cause  of  deiitb.  Some  surgeons  have 
thouglit  that  these  cases  have  not  been  accurately  observed,  and 
that  In  those  which  terminate  fatally,  a  more  careful  insfiection 
would  probably  have  shown  visible  changes  in  the  organic  struc- 
tures. The  fact,  however,  remains:  i:>ersons  have  died  soon  after 
receiving  f^evere  blows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
medical  men  wlio  Imve  examined  the  liodies  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  tletecting  physical  injuries,  have  not  found  any  to  record. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  body  a  natural 
eause  of  sudden  death.  Blows  on  the  abdomeu,  when  they  do  not 
destroy  life  by  shock,  may  caufc^e  death  l>y  inducing  peritoneal  in- 
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flammation.  Violence  of  a  severe  kind  applied  to  the  abdomen  is 
not  always  indicated  by  ecchymosis  or  injury  to  the  skin.  Effusions 
of  blood  in  the  sheaths  or  tendinous  coverings  of  the  muscles  may 
or  may  not  be  indicative  of  violence.  One  fact  must  here  be  borne 
in  mind,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  examining  a  body  after  death, 
namely,  that  blood  may  be  found  copiously  effused  in  and  around 
the  abdominal  muscles,  quite  irrespective  of  the  application  of  vio- 
lence. (Reid's  "Physiological  Researches,"  p.  511.)  The  absence 
of  ecchymosis,  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  in  these  cases,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  such  extensive  effusions  are  not  caused  by  violence.  Blows 
adeouate  to  produce  a  laceration  of  the  vessels  and  hemorrhage, 
would  most  probably  be  attended  with  ecchymosis — and  some  visi- 
ble injury  to  the  skin.  At  any  rate,  when  such  marks  of  violence 
are  not  visible,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  blow  having  been 
struck,  a  witness  would  act  wisely  in  declining  to  attribute  the  mere 
effusion  of  blood  to  the  act  x)f  another  person.  Deeply  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  generally  fatal  by  reason  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  intestines  and  other  organs. 

Ruptures  of  the  liver. — ^Blowson  the  abdomen  may  prove  fatal  by 
causing  a  rupture  of  the  liver  or  other  viscera,  with  extravasation 
of  blood ;  and  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,.these  serious  injuries 
may  occur  without  being  attended  with  any  marks  of  external  vio- 
lence.    Of  all  the  internal  organs,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  the  most 
exposed  to  rupture,  owing  to  their  compact  structure,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  yielding  to  a  sudden  shock,  like  the  stomach  and 
intestines.     Ruptures  of  the  liver  may  occur  from  falls  or  blows; 
but  this  organ  may  be  ruptured  merely  by  a  sudden  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.     Ruptures  of  the  liver  generally  occur  on  the 
convex  surface  and  anterior  margin,  seldoni  extending  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  organ,  but  consisting  of  fissures,  varying 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  depth.     The  right  lobe,  from  its  size,  is 
more  usually  affected  than  the  left.     Their  usual  direction  is  from 
before  backwards,  with  a  slight  obliquity  ;  they  rarely  intersect  the 
liver  transversely.     The  lacerated  edges  are  not  much  sepamted, 
while  the  surfaces  present  a  granular  apj^arance.    But  little  blood 
is  met  with  in  the  laceration ;  it  is  commonly  found  effused  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  i)eritoneum,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the 
pelvis,  and  is  only  in  part  coagulated.     Ruptures  of  the  liver,  unless 
they  run  far  backwards  and  involve  the  vena  cava  or  portal  vein, 
are  not  in  general  attended  with  any  considerable  effusion  of  blood ; 
Imt  the  bleetling,  should  this  vessel  be  implicated,  is  sufficient  to 
cau.«e  the  instant  destruction  of  life.     Under  other  circumstances,  a 
person  may  survive  some  hours,  as  the  blood  may  escape  only  slowly, 
or  it  may  be  suddenly  effused  in  fatal  quantity  after  some  hours  or 
dap,  as  a  result  of  violent  exertion  or  of  fresh  violence  applied  to 
the  abdomen.     Ruptures  of  the  liver  generally  prove  fatal  within 
forty-eight  hours.     One  case  has  been  related  in  which  the  person 
survived  for  eight  days ;  and  a  ease  occurrcd  to  Dr.  Wilks  in  which 
a  f>erson  in  Guy's  Hospital  survived  this  serious  accident  ten  days. 
Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  gall-bladder  are  necessarily  attended 
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with  tlie  <?ffu8ioii  of  bile,  Tliis  irritant  fliiirl  finds  its  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  tlie  person  dies  from  peritonitis, 

Jiuphtre  of  (he  spleen. — Rupture  of  the  spleen  may  occur  either 
from  violence  or  disea.se  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  slight  decree  of 
violence  may  in  some  eases  cause  a  ru]>ture  of  tiiis  organ,  without 
any  marks  of  injiny  apjioaring  externally. 

Jiuplure  of  the  /cufnet/s.—ThG  ki(Jnq/s  are  occasionally  ruptured 
from  violence  ;  hut  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  accident.  A  rupture 
(if  the  kidney  may  be  produced  witliout  causing  any  prominent 
&ymptom8,  and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  houi-s.  It  may  be  remarked 
generally  that  ruptures  of  the  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys,. unless 
attended  with  immediate  and  copious  bleeding, are  uot  inconsistent 
with  a  person  having  the  power  to  move  and  walk.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  a  man  had  retained  the  fM>wer 
of  walking  for  some  distance,  although  on  inspection  after  death, 
one  kidney  was  found  torn  in  halves  from  an  accident. 

Raptures  and  wonnds  of  the  intesiines.—Kuntnve^  of  the  intestines 
sometimes  occur  from  disease;  and,  in  a  case  of  rupture  alleged  to 
have  been  produced  by  violence,  we  must  always  take  this  possible 
objection  to  our  opinion  into  account.  The  ruptured  part  of  the 
bowel  should  he  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  signs  of  ulceration  or  softening  about  it*  If  not,  and  there 
is  clear  evidence  of  violence  having  been  used,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  this  speculative  objection.  If  with  the  proof  of  violence 
there  should  also  be  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bowel,  we  may  be 
required  to  say  whether  this  did  not  create  a  greater  liability  to 
rupture — ^a  point  which  must  be  generally  conceded. 

Punctured  wonnds,  which  merely  touch  tlie  bowels  without  lay- 
ing open  the  cavity,  are  lialde  to  aiuse  death  by  peritonitis.  These 
i n j  u r i es  to  the  i n t cs t i n es  son i e t i mes  d es t roy  1  i f e  I > y  sh oc k ;  th i Te  i s 
hut  little  blood  eli'used,  and  the  wounded  person  (lies  before  i>erito- 
nitis  can  be  set  up.  Severe  wounds  to  the  intestines  may,  however, 
he  inflicted  almost  witliout  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  and 
he  wounded  person  mav  be  able  to  walk  a  considerable  distunce. 
(-Mod.  Gixz:'  vol  40,  p"  24.) 

Wounds  and  niptiars  of  (he  stomach. — Wounds  and  ruptures  of 
the  stomacli  may  cause  death  by  shock  ;  ruptures  commonly  give 
rise  to  severe  ]min,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  rapid 
dissolution.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  stomach  may 
he  ruptured  from  spontaneous  causes,  as  in  cases  of  ulcenition  as  a 
result  of  disease  ;  but  sometimes  there  is  no  morbid  cause  apparent. 

Raptures  of  the  bladder. — Tiiis  injury,  wbich  has  on  sevenU  occa- 
sions  given  rise  to  medico-legal  discussion,  is  frequently  the  result 
of  blows  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  principal  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  the  accident  are  :  Was  the  rupture  the  result 
of  wilful  violence,  or  of  an  accidental  fall  ?  or  did  it  proceed  from 
spontaneous  causes,  us  from  over-distension  ?  The  spot  in  which 
rupture  commoidy  takes  i>laco  is  m  the  upper  and  back  part,  wliei'e 
the  bladder  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The  aj)erturo  is  some* 
times  large,  at  othei*s  small ;  but  the  effect  is  that  the  urine  is  etfused, 
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and  death  takes  place  sooner  or  later,  from  peritoneal  inflammation. 
It  is  commonly  stated  that  ruptures,  when  attended  with  extrava- 
sation of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  are  uniformly  fatal ;  but 
if  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  under  part  of  the  bladder,  or  the  urine 
finds  its  way  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  medical  opinion  is  not  so 
nn&vorable.  The  usual  period  at  which  death  occurs  from  this 
accident  is  in  from  three  to  seven  days ;  but  Mr.  Ellis  met  with  a 
case  in  which  the  person  did  not  die  until  the  fifteenth  day.  The 
cause  of  death  is  oWiously  peritoneal  inflammation ;  but  a  person 
maydie  suddenly  from  this  injury,  as  a  simple  result  of  shock. 

When  ruptures  of  the  bladder  are  produced  by  blows,  they  are 
rarely  accompanied  by  marks  of  ecchymosis,  or  of  injury  to  the  skin. 
Thus,  then,  there  may  be  no  means  of  distinguishing,  by  external 
examination,  whether  a  rupture  was  really  due  to  violence  or  to 
spontaneous  causes.  They  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  fact, 
might  be  disposed  to  refer  the  rupture  to  disease,  on  the  supposition 
that  violence  should  always  be  indicated  by  some  visible  external 
injury  ;  but  there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  which  show  that 
this  view  is  erroneous. 

As  an  attempt  may  be  made,  in  cases  in  which  death  has  resulted 
from  this  injury,  to  refer  rupture  of  this  organ  to  natural  causes^  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence ;  a  rupture  ic 
almost  always  the  result  of  violence  directly  applied  to  the  part 
while  the  organ  is  in  a  distended  state.     A  spontaneous  rupture  may, 
however,  occur:     1.  When  there  is  paralysis,  with  a  want  of  power 
to  expel  the  urine ;    2.  When  the  bladder  is  ulcerated  or  otherwise 
diaeaseil;    3.  Wlien  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  urethra  from 
stricture  or  other  causes.     The  causes  of  spontaneous  rupture  are 
easily  recognizable  by  Jiscertainiiig  the  previous  condition  of  the 
dec^scd,  or  examinino^  the  bladder  and  urethra  after  death.     If  a 
man  were  in  good  health  prior  to  being  struck  ;  if  he  suddenly  felt 
intense  j>ain,  could  not  pass  his  urine  afterwards,  and  died  fi-om  an 
attack  of  j^eritonitis  in  five  or  six  days ;  if,  after  death,  the  bladder 
was  found  lacerated,  but  this  organ  and  the  urethra  were  otherwise 
in  a  healthy  condition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blow  nmst 
have  been  the  sole  cause  of  rupture  and  death.     In  such  a  case,  to 
attribute  the  rupture  to  spontaneous  or  natural  causes  would  be 
ecjual  to  denying  all  kind  of  causation.    As  to  the  absence  of  marks 
of  violence  externally,  this  would  be  a  difficulty  only  to  those  who 
had  not  previously  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts 
attending  this  and  other  accidents  affecting  tlie  viscera  of  the  ab- 
domen (p.  265).-    Nevertheless,  a  medical  witness  must  be  prepared 
to  hear  the  same  line  of  defence  continually  brought  forward,  as  it 
18  always  the  object  of  a  counsel  to  make  the  best  of  a  Ciise  for  the 
prisoner.     With   medical  facts,  opinions  and  doctrines  he  does  not 
concern  himself,  so  long  as  they  do  not  serve  his  purpose.     A  dis- 
eased state  of  the  bladder  might  probably  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  accused  person  for  the  consequences ;  therefore  the 
state  of  this  organ  should  be  closely  looked  to  on  these  occasions. 
A  distended  state  of  the  organ  can  be  no  mitigatory  circumstance, 
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it  18  only  when  the  bladde 


this  conclition  that  niptiu 


since  It  18  only  wnen  tne  biadaer  is  m  tnis  conciition  mat  niptnre 
13  liable  to  occur.  This  can  hanlly  tx*  ret^arded  as  an  abuornial 
condition  of  the  organ.  An  accidental  fall  t'orwartis  over  a  hard 
suHiice  when  the  bladder  is  distendcil  with  arine  may  lead  to  rup- 
ture* The  person  generally  experiences  intense  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  there  is  an  inability  to  pass  the  urine, 
Althoui^h  a  man  is  liable  to  be  renrlered  powerless  on  gustaininp 
a  rupture  of  the  bladder  from  a  heavy  blow  or  fall,  there  are  several 
well-authenticated  cases  on  record  which  prove  that  a  man  may 
walk  some  distance,  and  move  about  even  for  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards. 

In  punctured  and  incised  w^ounds  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  is  im- 
mediately extravasated,  but.  in  gunshot  w^ounds,  the  extravasation 
does  not  commonly  take  place  until  the  sloughs  have  sepamted. 
Thus,  lilb  may  be  protracted  longer  in  cases  of  gunshot  than  under 
other  wounds  of  the  bladder.  l\jr  the  discovery  of  extravasated 
liquids  or  blood,  in  wounds  and  other  injuries  to  the  abdominal 
viscera,  we  must  look  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  as  it  is  here  that^ 
for  obvious  reasons,  such  liquids  have  a  tendency  to  collect. 

Wounds  of  the  genital  organs, — Wounds  of  these  organs  do  not 
ot^ton  require  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist;  sucli  wounds, 
whether  in  the  nude  or  l^emale,  may,  however,  prove  fatal  to  life 
by  excessive  bleeding.  Self-castration  or  mutilation  is  sometimea 
observed  among  male  lunatics  and  idiots.  Wiieu  timely  assistance 
is  rendered,  a  fatal  result  may  be  averted.  Incised,  lacerated,  or 
even  contused  wounds  on  the  lemale  genitals  may  prove  fatal  by 
loss  of  blood,  not  from  the  w^ound  involving  any  Fareje  vessel,  but 
from  tlie  mimerous  small  vessels  which  are  divided.  When  deeply 
inciscfJ  wounds  are  inflicted  upon  the  genital  organs  of  either  sex, 
the  fact  of  their  existence  in  such  a  situation,  at  once  proves  wilful 
and  deliberate  malice  on  the  part  of  the  assailant.  Accident  is 
wholly  out  of  the  qucFtion,  and  suicide  is  im|«rohable,  except  in 
cases  of  eoniirmed  idiocy  and  Innacy.  Such  wounds  require  to  t»e 
carefnlly  examined:  fur  the  profif  of  the  kind  of  wound,  when 
fatal,  may  l)e  tantamount  to  a  |»roof  of  murder.  A  practitioner 
may  be  sometimes  required  to  determine  whether  wounds  a  flee  ting 
the  female  organs  have  resulted  from  accident,  have  been  self- 
inflicted,  or  inflicted  by  othei^s  with  homicidal  intention.  The  re- 
marks elsewhere  made  on  the  subject  of  imputed  wounds  will 
a|tply  to  cases  of  this  dcsfriptioTi.  [In  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  of 
Aleigs  County,  Ohio,  February  Term,  1806,  Mary  Broderick  wa^ 
indicted  fur  having  eatised  the  deatli  of  her  husband  by  '*  pur- 
posely and  maliciously  with  her  riglit  Iiand  gntsping  and  wrench- 
ing the  penis  of  the  said  Patrick  Broderick  with  intent  to  inflict  a 
mortal  wound  ;  by  means  whereof,  the  uretlira,  with  the  eor|tus 
spongiosum  and  corpus  cavernosum,  was  broken  and  severed,  and 
from  the  efi'ects  thereof  the  said  Patrick  Broderick  died  on  the 
eleventh  day  tliereafter."  The  defendant  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter by  the  jury.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  w^as  juade,  wliich 
had  not,  when  the  case  was  reported,  been  disposed  of.     &ee  ''Ciu- 
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cmnati  Journal  of  Medicine,"  July,  1866,  p.  316,  where  this  case 
is  reported,  together  with  instances  of  similar  injury  resulting  from 
acciaent,  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Blaekman. — P.] 

Contused  wounds  on  the  female  genitals  may  prove  fatal,  by  the 
laceration  of  parts  leading  to  great  loss  of  blood.  Several  trials 
for  manslaagbter  have  taken  place,  in  which  this  was  proved  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  death.  There  may  be  such  a  loss  of  blood 
in  these  cases  as  to  destroy  life,  although  no  large  bloo<lvessel  is 
implicated  in  the  injury.  A  contused  wound  on  the  vulva  may 
occasionally  present  an  ambiguous  appearance,  and  be  mistaken  for 
au  incised  wound.  When  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  struck  by 
a  blow  or  kick,  if  there  is  a  bony  surface  beneath,  a  longitudinal 
rent  may  appear  as  a  result  of  the  force  being  received  by  the  bone. 
A  kick  on  tne  vulva,  or  a  fall  on  this  part,  may  produce  a  similar 
injury,  and  unless  carefully  examined  may  lead  to  the  inference 
that  a  weapon  has  been  used  for  its  production.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  females  are  subject  to  frequent  discharges  of  blood  from 
the  genital  organs  from  natural  causes.  When  the  bleeding  imme- 
diately follows  a  blow,  and  the  woman  has  not  been  subject  to 
such  a  discharge,  the  fair  presumption  is  that  violence  was  the 
cause:  but  when  the  flow  of  blood  appears  only  a  long  time  after 
the  alleged  violence,  of  which  no  traces  can  be  seen,  it  is  most 
probably  due  to  natural  causes. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  defence,  that  the  injuries  found  on  the 
body  were  inflicted  after  death,  and  not  while  the  deceased  was 
living.  Kicks  or  blows  on  the  vulva,  if  they  destroy  life  at  all, 
cause  death  by  copious  ettusion  of  blood.  Violence  to  this  part 
after  death  would  not  produce  such  an  eftusion  as  would  account 
for  death.  There  are  also  other  distinguishing  character,  which 
have  been  elsewhere  pointed  out. 
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fractures. — produced  by  a  blow  with  a  weapon  or  by  a  fall. — 
brittleness  of  the  boxes. — fractures  caused  by  slight  muscu- 
lar exertion. — in  the  livinc;  and  dead  body. — has  a  bone  ever 
been  fractured? — locomotion. — dislocation. — from  violence  or 
natural  causes. — medical  opinions. — actions  for  malapraxis. 

Fractures. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  have  some  important  bearings  in  relation 
to  rnediciil  jurisprudence.  Thoy  may  result  from  falls,  blows,  or 
the  K[iontaneous  action  of  muscles. 

Causes. — Questions  are  sometimes  put  as  to  whether  a  ]>articular 
fracture  was  caused  by  an  accidental  fall  or  a  blow  ;  and  if  by  a 
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blow,  whether  by  the  use  of  a  weapon  or  not.     It  is  obvious  that 
the  answerB  raust  be  regulated  l>v  the  circuuiBtances  of  each  cam 
In  examining  a  fracture,  it  is  iirii»ortaiit  to  dutermine,  if  poHsiblc 
whether  a  iveapon  lias  or  has  not  been  used,  and  this  may  be  some 
times  ascertained  by  the  state  of  the  parts.     It  is  a  common  d€ 
fence,  on  these  occasions,  to  attribute  the  fmcture  to  an  accidentad 
falL     Fractures  more  readily  occur  from  equal  degrees  of  force  in 
the  old,  than  in  the  young,  and  in   the  young  rather  than  in  the 
adult ;  because  it  is  at  the  adult  period  of  life  that  the  bones  l>ofihH 
sess  tlieir  maximum  degi*ee  of  firmness  and  solidity.     The  boneoH 
of  aged  j>er8ons  are  sometimes  very  brittle^  aud  slight  violence  will 
then  produce  fracture.     This  has  been  regarded  as  an  extenuating*^ 
circumstance,  when  the  fracture  produced  by  a  slight  blow  w^M 
followed  by  death.     Certain  diseases,  such   as  syphilis,  arthritis^ *^ 
cancer,  scurvy  aii<l  rachitis,  render  bones  nmre  fragile ;  but   they 
are  sometimes  prete mat u rally  brittle  in  ap[iarently  bealtliy  |K*rsoni  " 
and  this  brittleness  apt>eai*s  to  be  hereditary.     In  such  cases,  a  d^ 
fence  might  fairly  rest  upon  an  abuonnal  condition  of  the  bones, 
the  violence   prodnciog   the  fracture  was  slight.     Several  trials 
have  taken  place  in  wliich  this  brittleness  of  the  bones  became  a 
subject  of  inquiry.     In  a  ease  of  fractured  skull  leading  to  deatt 
froui  intlatnmatiou  of  the  brain,  it  was  jiroved  that  the  bones 
the  skull  were  occasionally  thin  and  brittle,  and  this  led  to  a  raiti 
gation  of  punishment.     The  orbitar  plate   of   the  frontal  bone  i»*^ 
very  thin,  and  it  may  be  fractured  by  a  blow  on  the  eye.     Death 
may,  under  these  circumstances^  result  from   inflammation  of  th| 
bmin. 

Sponlaneous  fmcture s, — In  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  appearance 
of  disease,  a  fracture  nuiy  be  ascril^ed  to  spontaneous  causes.     Thus 
bones  have  been  fractured  by  moderate  muscular  exertion.     The 
elbow  (olecranon),  beel-lmoe  (os  caleis),  and  knee-pan  (patella)  are 
particularly  cxjKised  to  this  accident.     The  long  bones  are  seldom 
tlie  8ul>ject  of  an  accideTit  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  ai*m  (os  humeri)  in 
a  Ileal  thy  man  has  been  broken  hy  the  simple  muscular  exertion  of 
throwing  a  cricket-balh     ('^Metlical  Gazette,"  vol.  16,  tjot).)     Mr. 
May  reptjrts  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  fractured  the  neck  of, 
the  scapula  by  suddenly  throvv^ing  a  necklace   round    her  neci 
("  Med.  Gaz.,''  Oct.  1842.)    In  July,  1858,  a  gentleman,  a-t.  40,  wi 
in  tlie  act  of  bowling  at  cricket,  when  on  delivering  the  ball  he 
and  some  bystandei^^  hear*!  distinctly  a  sharp  crack  like  the  break- 
ing of  a  dry  piece  of  wood.     He  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.     The  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  fmciured,  and  evidentlj 
from  muscular  exertion  only.     No  jHsmou  can  meet  with  an  ac^d- 
dent  of  this  kind  without  being  instantly  conscious  of  it.     It  is 
probable  that  in  these  instances,  if  there  were  any  opportunity 
examining  the  bone,  it  would  be  found  to  have  undergone  som^ 
chemii'al  change  in  its  composition,  which  Iiad  rendered  it  brittle 
In  fractures  arising  from  this  cause  there  will  be  no  abrasion  of  1 
skin,  nor  any  appeamnce  to  indicate  that  a  blow  has  been  struck  1 
while  the  marks  of  a  blow  would,  of  course,  remove  all  idea  of  thi 
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fracture  baviDg  bad  a  spontaneous  origin.  It  is  most  unusual  that 
the  ribs  should  be  fractured  from  muscular  exertion ;  but  a  case 
occurred  to  Dr.  Groninger,  which  shows  that  .this  accident  may 
really  occur.  It  is  only  of  medico-legal  importance,  inasmuch  as 
the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to  violence :  but  the  absence  of  any 
external  appearance  indicative  of  a  blow  would  render  it  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  cause. 

Fractures  are  not  dangerous  to  life^  unless,  when  of  a  comj)ound 
nature,  and  they  occur  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  are  debilitated 
by  disease  or  dissipated  habits.  They  may  then  cause  death  by  in- 
ducing irritative  fevers,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  tetanus,  pysemia,  or 
delirium  tremens. 

Fractures  in  the  livina  and  dead  body. — It  is  not  always  easy  to 
eay  whether  a  fracture  has  been  produced  before^  or  after  death.  A 
fracture  produced  shortly  after  death,  while  the  body  is  warm,  and 
another  produced  shortly  before  death,  will  present  similar  charac- 
ters, except  that  in  the  former  case  there  might  be  less  blood  effused. 
A  fracture  caused  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  death  would  be  indi- 
cated by  a  copious  effusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  parts  and 
between  the  fractured  edges  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  by  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  muscles;  or  if  for  a  longer  period  before  death,  there 
may  be  the  marks  of  inflammation.  Fractures  caused  several  hours 
after  death  are  not  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  blood.  A  medical 
witness  may  be  asked,  IIow  long  did  the  deceased  survive  after 
receiving  the  fracture  ?  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  decided 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  fractured  part.  Unless  the  person 
bas  survived  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  there  are  commonly  no 
appreciable  changes.  After  this  time,  lymph  is  poured  out  from 
tbe  surrounding  structures.  This  slowly  becomes  hard  from  the 
deposition  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  what  is  called  a  "  callus." 
In  the  process  of  time,  the  callus  acquires  all  the  hardness  of  the 
original  bone.  The  death  of  a  person  may  take  place  during  these 
changes,  and  a  medical  man  may  then  have  to  state  the  period  at 
which  the  fracture  probably  happened,  in  order  to  connect  the 
violence  with  the  act  of  a  particular  person.  Unfortunately,  we 
bave  no  satisfactory  data,  if  we  except  the  extreme  stages  of  this 
process  of  repair,  upon  which  to  ground  an  opinion.  We  can  say 
whether  a  person  lived  for  a  long  or  a  short  time  after  receiving  a 
fracture,  but  to  specify  the  exact  time  is  clearly  impossible ;  since 
this  process  of  restoration  in  bone  varies  according  to  age,  constitu- 
tion, and  many  other  circumstances.  In  young  persons,  bones 
unite  rapidly,  in  the  old,  slowly;  in  the  diseased  and  unhealthy,  the 
process  of  union  is  slow,  and  sometimes  does  not  take  place  at  all. 
In  those  who  are  at  the  time  affected  with  a  mortal  disease  there  is 
no  attempt  at  reparation.  According  to  Villermd,  the  callus  as- 
sumes a  cartilaginous  structure  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  days ; 
and  it  becomes  ossified  in  a  period  varying  from  three  weeks  to 
three  months.  It  requires,  however,  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight 
months  for  the  callus  to  acquire  all  the  hardness,  firmness,  and 
IK)wer  of  resisting  shocks  possessed  by  the  original  bone.     A  force 
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applied  to  a  recently  united  bone  will  break  it  through  the  callua 
or  bond  of  union^  while  after  tlie  period  stated,  the  bone  will  break 
as  readily  through  any  other  part.  It  is  generally  assumed,  that 
tlio  period  reqnired  for  tlie  union  of  a  simple  fracture,  is,  for  the 
thigti-bone,  six  weeks,  for  tlie  tibia  (le^^),  five  weeks;  for  the  Od 
humeri  (arm),  four  weeks ;  and  for  tlie  ulna  and  radius  (^forearm), 
three  weeks;  for  the  ribs  about  tbe  same  period;  but  cases  have 
been  known  in  which  the  ribs  had  not  jjertectly  united  in  two 
months,  and  in  some  fmctiires  of  the  other  bones,  it  was  found  thai 
union  had  not  taken  place  in  four  nmnths. .  In  a  ciise  wliieli  oc- 
curred to  Ih\  Keid,  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  principal  bone  of  the 
leg,  healed  in  three  weeks. 

Has  a  bone  ever  heeii  fmdurcd? — This  Question  is  sometimes  put 
in  reference  to  the  living  body.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bone  seldom 
unites  so  evenly  that  the  point  of  ossific  union  is  not  indicated  by  a 
node  or  projection.  Some  bones  are  so  exposed  as  to  be  well  placed 
for  this  examination,  as  the  radius,  the  clavicle,  and  tibia — these 
being  but  little  covered  by  skin ;  in  others  the  detection  is  dilfi- 
cult*  It  is  irupossii^le  for  us  to  say  when  the  i'mcture  took  place ; 
it  may  have  been  for  six  months  or  six  years — as,  after  the  former 
peritsd,  the  hone  undergoes  !io  perceptible  change.  These  facts  are 
of  importance  in  relation  to  the  dead  is  well  as  to  the  living;  since 
tliey  will  enable  us  to  answer  questions  respecting  the  identity  of 
skeletons  found  under  suspicious  circumstances:  and  here  medical 
evideuce  may  take  a  wider  range,  for  a  fracture  in  any  bone  may  be 
discovered,  if  not  by  external  examination,  at  least  by  sawing  the 
bone  longitudinally  through  the  suspected  broken  part,  when,  shouhl 
the  suspicion  be  correct,  the  bony  shell  will  be  found  thicker  and 
less  regular  in  the  situation  of  the  united  fracture  than  in  the  other 
parts,  k^o,  in  stich  cases,  it  will  be  easy  to  say  whether  a  fracturc 
IS  recent  or  of  old  standing. 

Locomotion. — With  respect  to  the  power  of  locomotion  after  a  frac- 
ture, it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  injury  is  in  the  arm  or  in 
the  ribs — unless  many  of  the  ribs  are  broken  or  the  fractures  are  on 
both  sides — a  person  may  be  able  to  move  about,  although  ho  is  un- 
fitted for  struggiing  or  making  great  exertion.  Fractures  of  the 
leg  generally  incapacitate  persons  from  moving  except  to  short 
distances* 

Dislocations, 

Dislocations  are  not  frequent  in  the  old  or  in  those  persons  whoue 
bones  are  brittle.  They  mrely  form  a  sulyect  for  medico-legal  in- 
vestigation. A  witness  is  liable  to  be  asked,  what  degree  of  force, 
and  acting  in  which  dii^ction,  would  produce  a  dislocation — ques- 
tions not  difficult  to  answer.  They  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  unless 
of  a  compound  nature,  when  death  may  take  place  from  secondary 
causes.  A  dislocation  which  has  occurred  in  the  living  body  may  be 
known  after  death  by  a  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  joint,  and  by  tbe  copious  etfusion  and  coagutatioti  of 
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blood.  If  of  old  standing,  a  dislocation  would  be  identified  by  the 
cicatrices  in  surrounding  structures.  Dislocations  may  occur  from 
natural  causes^  as  from  disease  and  destruction  of  the  ligaments  in  a 
joint ;  also  from  violent  muscular  spasm  during  an  epileptic  con- 
volsion.  Dr.  Dyniock  met  with  an  instance  of  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  forwards  during  puerperal  convulsions.  ("  Ed.  Med.  and 
8urg.  Journal,"  April,  1843  ;  see  also  "  Lancet,"  April,  1845,  p.  440.) 
A  power  of  locomotion  may  exist,  except  when  the  injury  is  in  the 
lower  limbs  ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  for  some  time  after  a 
dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  considerable  power  over  the  limb  re- 
mains ;  it  is  oiilv  after  a  few  hours  that  the  limb  becomes  fixed  in 
one  position.  Exertion  with  the  dislocated  member  is  in  all  cases 
out  of  the  question. 

Detection  of  fractures.    (Malapraxis.) — There  are  certain  fractures 
of  an  obscure  kind  which  closely  resemble  dislocations.     This  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  os  humeri  (arm-bone).     ("  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep." 
No.  9.  p.  272.)    This  accident  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  shoulder.    ("  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  86,  p.  38.)    In  attempting 
to  reduce  the  bone,  the  head  continually  falls  back  into  the  axilla. 
In  such  a  case  an  action  for  malapraxis  mi^ht  be  brought  against  a 
surgeon,  and  heavy  damages  recovered,     it  could  only  be  by  a  dis- 
section of  the  part  after  death  that  the  real  nature  of  the  case  would 
be  ascertained.     It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  great  caution  should 
be  used  in  giving  an  opinion.     The  same  observations  apply  to  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  although  with  less  force,  because 
this  is  a  more  common  accident.     It  is  well  known  that  fractures 
and  dislocations,  when  cured,  are  often  attended  with  some  slight 
rfe/ormiVyof  the  limb,  or  with  some  impairment  of  its  functions.    This 
result  is  occasionally  inevitable  under  the  best  treatment ;  but  it  is 
commonly  set  down  as  a  sign  of  unskilfulness  in  the  medical  attend- 
ant.  An  action  for  malapraxis  is  instituted,  and  in  spite  of  good  evi- 
dence in  his  favor,  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  heavily  fined  for  a  result 
which  could  not  be  avoided.     There  is  often  great  injustice  in  these 
pnxxjedings,  and  the  mischief  can  only  be  remedied  by  referring  the 
facts  to  a  competent  medical  tribunal,  which  alone  should  be  em- 
powered to  decide  whether  or  not  unskilfulness  had  really  been 
shown  in  the  management  of  a  case.     The  system  of  allowing  each 
party  to  select  his  own  medical  witnesses  invariably  leads  to  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  and  evidence. 

[It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  shortening  of  the  leg  frequently 
occurs  after  severe  contusion  of  the  hip,  without  any  fracture^  arising 
from  ijiterstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  in  "  Edin.  Med.  Journ."  vol.  xlvi.  1836 ; 
also  by  Sir  J.  Paget,  in  "Brit.  Med.  Journ."  Feb.  19, 1870.  This 
accident  has  given  rise  to  an  action  tor  alleged  malapraxis.  See 
**  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,"  Dec.  1, 1870.— K.] 

[The  proof  of  ordinary  care  and  skill  and  judgment  exercised  in 
the  treatment  of  a  case  is  a  sufficient  defence  in  law  against  a  claim 
for  damages  on  account  of  alleged  malpractice ;  but  it  is  too  apt  to 
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tail  with  the  J!irio>^  ni  this  countiy,  and  will  not  protect  tht>  victim 
of  a  prosecution  from  iti^  attendant  expenses.  Althonirh  ourjudges, 
iu  many  instances,  have  done  their  hest  to  Becure  just  verdicts,  the 
juries  are  notoriously  8iu])id  and  unjust;  so  that  the  only  real  socu- 
rit}'  to  the  attending  surgeon  is  an  indoinnity  bond  against  all  con- 
sequent prosecution,  to  be  previously  assumed  by  the  patient. — 11.] 


CHATTER  XXXIV. 


GtTNSlIOT  WOUNDS,— IN  THE  LIYtNO  AND  DKAB  BODY. — WAS  THE  FIECE 
KIRED  NEAR,  OR  FROM  A  DISTANCE? — ACCIDENTAL,  SUICIDAL,  OR  HOM- 
ICIDAL WOUNDS. — POSITION  OF  THE  WOUNDED  PERSON  WHEN  SHOT, — 
WOUNDS  FROM  SMALL  SHOT. — WOUNDS  FROM  WADDING  AND  GUNPOWDER, 

Gunshot  wounds  are  of  the  contnse^l  kind,  hut  they  differ  from 
other  wounds  in  the  tact  that  the  vitality  of  the  parts  struck  by 
the  projectile  is  destroyed,  and  this  leads  ultimately  to  a  process  of 
slough  ing. 

The  medico-legal  questions  which  arise  out  of  gunshot  wounds, 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  heen  examined  in  relation  to  other 
wounds.  They  are  dangerous  to  ^(/i,  especially  when  they  penetrate 
or  tmvei-se  any  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body.  Death  may  t^ke 
place  directl3%  either  from  loss  of  blcwd  or  from  shock  ;  although 
immediate  or  cojuous  bleeding  is  not  a  common  character  of  theae 
injoriee.  Death  from  shock  is  occasionally  witnessed,  Ifidirectly, 
these  wounds  arc  atteoded  with  much  danger;  sloughing  generally 
takes  ]ilaco  uniformly  tlirou^hout  the  whole  of  the  parts  perforated, 
and  inflammation  or  fatal  hleediuu:  may  cut  short  life.  If  the  person 
survives  tlie  tii'st  etfects,  he  maj^  die  at  ahiiost  nuy  period  from  sup- 
purative fever,  erysipelas, gangrene,  or  from  the  results  of  Ofierationa 
absolutely  required  for  his  treatment.  Gunshot  wounds  may  thus 
destroy  lite  alter  lontj:  periods  of  time* 

A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  whether  the  wound  was  inflicted 
before  or  nfter  deaih.  It  is  by  no  mcjuis  easy  to  answer  this  question, 
unless  tlie  bullet  has  injured  some  vesn^iel,  when  the  effusion  of 
blood  and  the  tbrniation  of  eoagula  will  indicate  that  the  person 
was  living  when  it  was  received.  If  a  gunshot  wound  has  been 
produced  in  a  dead  body,  no  blood  will  be  effused  unless  the  bullet 
strikes  a  large  vein. 

Was  the  piece  Jifrd  yiear^  or  from  a  distance  ? — A  gunshot  wound 
produced  by  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  being  placed  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  has  the  following  character:  There  may  be  two  aper- 
tures, the  one  of  entrfmre  and  tlie  oilier  of  exit ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  tlie  bullet  lodges  and  does  not  pass  out.  The  edges 
of  the  aperture  of  entrance  are  generally  torn  and  lacerated,  and 
appear  blackened,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt;  this  arises  from  tl 
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beat  and  flame  of  the  gunpowder  at  the  moment  of  explosion.  The 
skin  is  often  ecchymosed,  and  is  much  discolored  by  the  powder; 
the  clothes  covering  the  body  are  blackened  by  the  discharge,  and 
sometimes  ignited  by  the  flame.     If  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  was 
not  in   immediate  contact  with  the  part  struck,  the  wound  is 
rounded ;  but  if  there  has  been  direct  contact,  the  skin,  besides 
being  burnt,  is  torn  and  much  lacerated.     The  bleeding  is  usually 
slight,  and  when  it  occurs  it  is  more  commonly  observed  from  the 
orifice  of  exit  than  fn>m  that  of  entrance.     It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  aperture  of  entrance  is  round  only  when  the  bullet  strikes 
point  blank,  or  nearly  so.     If  it  should  strike  obliquely,  the  orifice 
will  have  more  or  less  of  an  oval  or  valvular  form ;  and  by  an  ol)- 
aervation  of  this  kind  we  may  sometimes  determine  the  relative 
position  of  the  assailant  with  respect  to  a  wounded  person.     Sup- 
posing the  bullet  to  have  been  fired  from  a  moderate  distance,  but 
80  near  as  to  have  had  suflScient  momentum  to  traverse  the  body, 
then  the  appearance  of  the  wound  will  be  ditterent.     The  orifice  of 
entrance  will  be  well  defined,  round  or  oval,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances— the  skin  slightly  depressed — the  edges  presenting  a 
&intly  bruised  appearance ;  but  the  surrounding  parts  are  neither 
blackened  nor  burnt,  and  they  do  not  present  any  marks  of  bleed- 
ing.   In  these  cases  the  orifice  of  exit  is  large,  irregular,  the  edges 
aomewhat  everted,  and  the  skin  lacerated,  but  free  from  any  ajv 
pearances  of  blackness  br  burning ;  it  is  generally  three  or  four 
times  as  large  as  the  entrance-aperture.     The  orifice  of  entrance  is, 
however,  generally  large  and  irregular  when  the  bullet  strikes  near 
the  extremity  of  its  range.     [Surgical  authorities  generally  assert 
that  the  entrance-orifice  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  exit-orifice. 
Prof.  Casper,  however,  declares  that  the  former  is  always  the  larger, 
adding  that  "all  the  more  recent  original  observers  very  properly 
unite  in  this  conclusion,  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  was 
formerly  maintained." — R.]    Under  common   circumstances,   the 
entrance-aperture  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  smaller  than 
the  projectile,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  living  skin.     ("Ann. 
d'Hyg."  1839,  t.  2,  p.  319.)    It  is  the  same  with  the  aperture  in 
the  dress,  when  this  is  formed  of  an  elastic  material.     According 
to  Dunuytren,  the  hole  in  the  dress  is  always  smaller  than  that 
pade  by  a  bullet  in  the  skin.     These  points  should  be  remembered 
in  fitting  projectiles  to  wounds  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 


The  question  whether  a  piece  was  fired  near  tOy  or  at  a  distance 
from^  the  wounded  person,  may  be  of  some  importance  either  on  a 
charge  of  homicide,  or  of  alleged  suicide.  Two  persons  may  quarrel, 
one  having  a  loaded  weaiK)n  in  his  hand,  whicn  he  may  allege  to 
have  been  accidentally  discharged,  and  to  have  killed  the  deceased. 
If  the  allegation  is  true,  we  ought  to  find  on  the  body  the  marks 
of  a  near  wound;  if,  however,  its  characters  were  such  that  it  had 
obviously  been  produced  from  a  distance,  and  therefore  after  the 
Quarrel,  njedical  proof  of  the  fact  might  imply  malice,  and  involve 
the  accused  in  a  charge  of  murder.     It  has  been  said  that  when  a 
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btillet  is  fired  near,  it  commonly  traverses  the  body ;  and  therefore 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  assumed,  that  when  there  is  only  one 
external  wound,  and  tbo  bullet  lias  lodged  in  the  body,  this  is  a 
[troof  that  the  piece  has  been  iired  from  a  distance.  This  inference 
is,  however,  erroneous.  A  bullet  nuiy  be  fired  close  to  a  jierson  and 
yet  not  traverse  the  body,  either  from  its  impulsive  force  not  being 
sufficiently  great,  or  from  its  meeting  a  great  resistance  in  its  coui*se. 
Many  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that  in  the  laear  wounds  pro- 
duced by  suicides  and  murderers,  the  bullets  have  not  always  tra- 
versed the  body,  In  suicide,  when  the  piece  is  discharged  into  the 
mouth,  the  projectile  often  lodges  in  some  part  of  the  head.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  a  witness  to  say,  from  tiie  mere  fact  of  a  bullet 
lodging  or  traversing,  whether  the  assassin  was  far  ott'  or  near,  at 
the  time  the  deceased  was  wounded.  The  latter  point  may  be  some^ 
times  readily  deterniiiied  by  the  marks  of  injury  aiul  burning  about 
the  skin  and  dress.  When  a  gun  or  pistol  is  discharged  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  yards  from  the  person,  it  will  not,  of  course, 
produce  those  marks  of  blackening,  burning  and  bruising  on  the 
skin  which  are  founil  when  the  muzzle  is  within  a  few  inches  of  rhe 
body.  A  wound  which  does  not  present  these  appearances  may 
remove  the  suspicion  of  suicide,  and  create  a  strong  presumption 
of  homicide.  i)r.  Lach&se  found  that  in  firing  a  gun  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  feet,  the  skin  was  only  partially  blackened.  It  would 
be  very  important  iu  a  case  of  this  kind  to  notice  the  direction  of 
the  wound^  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of  the  assailant  and  as- 
sailed, as  stated  by  witnesses,  or  deduced  from  circumstances. 

When  a  ball  traverses  the  body,  it  soinetimes  happens  that  the 
two  apertures  are  o)tposite  to  eacli  other,  although  the  ball  may 
not  have  taken  a  rectilinear  course  between  them,  but  have  been 
variously  deflected  by  the  subjacent  soft  parts.  This  deflection  of 
a  ball  froui  a  rectilinear  course  is  met  with  in  those  cases  iu  which 
it  hap[»en8  to  strike  obliquely  a  curved  surface,  and  it  is  found  that 
when  the  ball  enters  and  does  not  pass  out,  its  course  is  often  cir- 
cuitous, Bo  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  iu  what  part  of  the 
body  it  will  be  fimod. 

A  witness  may  be  asked — When  was  the  gunshot  wound  inflicted, 
and  how  long  did  the  wounded  person  survive  after  receiving  it  ? 
Like  other  wounds,  a  gunshot  w^jund  undergoes  no  change  for  eight 
or  ten  hours  after  its  infliction.  Our  judgment  in  reference  to  these 
questions  may  be  assisted  by  observing  the  parts  which  are  involved, 
although  we  cannot  always  inter  from  tlie  quantity  of  blood  found 
near  the  body  that  tlie  bleeding  was  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  w^ound,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  ett'used  at  once.  We 
catmot,  then,  always  afliirm  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  moved 
or  exerted  himself  in  some  degree,  after  receiving  it.  The  exertion 
thus  ouuie  subsequently  to  his  being  wounded  may  have  actually 
caused  the  fatal  bleeding. 

JSiiicidal^  or  homicidal  gunshot  wounds. — When  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wound  was  the  result  of  suicide  or  homicide,  the  point 
may  be  sometimes  determined  hy  paying  attention  to  its  situation 
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and  direction.  Suicidal  gunshot  wounds  are  almost  always  directed 
to  a  vital  part — to  the  heart  or  to  the  brain.  They  possess  those 
characters  which  belong  to  wounds  inflicted  near  to  the  body :  the 
skin  is  discolored  or  burnt ;  the  wound  wide  and  lacerated ;  the  hand 
which  discharged  the  weapon  often  blackened,  and  sometimes  still 
grasping  the  pistol.  The  ball  may  or  may  not  have  traversed,  as 
this  will  depend  on  the  momentum  which  it  derived  from  the  charge, 
and  the  resistance  that  it  experienced. 

Accidental  gunshot  wounds  bear  the  characters  of  near  wounds ; 
they  may  touch  vital  parts,  but,  if  the  body  has  not  been  disturbed, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  design  in  the  infliction  of  a  wound  is 
commonly  made  apparent  by  the  relative  position  of  the  body  and 
the  weapon.     They  frequently  arise  from  persons  drawing  the 
charges  of  guns  or  pistols  with  the  muzzle  pointed  towards  them, 
and  they  are  then  situated  in  front ;  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
duced by  persons  pulling  towards  them  through  hedges,  or  dragging 
after  them,  loaded  guns.     In  the  latter  case  the  wound  is  behind, 
and  it  may  strongfy  resemble  a  homicidal  wound,  although  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found  generally  suffice  to 
explain  the  matter.     (See  ''  Ann.  d'Hyg."  1860,  t.  1,  p.  443.)    In 
micide^  there  is  commonly  strong  evidence  of  design ;  in  accident, 
all  evidence  of  design  is  wanting.     Suicides  sometimes  make  use 
of  extraordinary  weapons,  or  use   weapons   in  an  extraordinary 
manner. 

Position  of  the  woxivded  person  ichen  shot. — Did  the  deceased  receive 
the  shot  while  standing,  falling,  or  lying  down?  Was  the  piece, 
when  discharged,  pointed  from  the  shoulder?  These  questions  can 
ouly  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  gen.eral,  when  a  person  is  shot  while  standing,  and  the 
piece  is  point^  from  the  shoulder,  the  wound  is  more  or  less  trans- 
verse; but  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  deflection  of  balls 
after  penetration.  AVas  the  deceased  shot  while  running  away,  or 
when  approaching  the  person  who  fired  ?  This  question  is  answered 
by  observing,  in  the  case  of  a  traversing  wound,  in  which  alone  any 
difficulty  can  arise,  whether  the  entrance-orifice  be  situated  in  front 
or  behind. 

Wounds  from  small-shot. — Death  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  small- 
phot  ;  and  here  several  medico-legal  questions  present  themselves. 
Siuall-fihot  may  act  in  two  ways:  1.  It  either  strikes  without 
spreading,  in  which  case  the  discharge  is  always  near  the  person, 
and  its  action  is  much  more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  single  ball, 
because  it  produces  extensive  lacerations ;  or  2.  It  strikes  after  it 
has  spread,  and  here  the  discharge  must  have  been  distant  and  com- 
paratively little  mischief  is  done.  Dr.  Lachtee  ascertained,  by  many 
experiments  on  dead  bodies,  that  in  order  to  produce  with  small- 
shot,  a  round  opening  somewhat  resenibling  that  produced  by  a 
bullet,  the  discharge  should  take  place  point-blank  at  the  distance 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  When 
the  distance  was  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  the  opening  made 
was  irregular,  and  the  borders  were  much  lacerated ;  at  thirty-six 
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iiH'hea,  a  central  opoiniig  was  entirely  lost,  atul  the  surface  of  the 
Ixiily  was  covered  with  shot.  The  eflect  after  this  was  found  to 
depend  on  the  distance,  the  goodnesB  of  the  gun,  and  the  strength 
of  tlje  eharge  ("Ann,  dTIjg,"  1830,  p.  886);  hut  the  shot  is,  iu 
general^  muiih  scattered  over  the  surface  of  tlie  body.  From  these 
results  we  niay  form  an  opiniou  of  the  distance  at  which  the  piece 
was  fired.  ^J 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  small-shot  can,  under  any  eircuii^H 
stanccB,  jtroiluee  a  single  entrance- wound,  having  some  api»earanc^^ 
of  circularity  about  it,  without  at  the  mma  time  singeing  or  burn- 
ing the  skill  or  dress.  The  difficulty  of  laying  down  any  general  rules 
res|jecting  the  wounds  produced  by  snuill-shot  at  their  entrance  and 
exit,  wiir  be  apparent  from  the  following  facts,  communicated  to 
me  recently  by  two  medical  gentlemen,  A  boy  was  shot  in  the 
neck  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  guti,  loaded  wiiji  an  ounce 
of  No,  8  shot.  He  died  instantly,  lie  was  leaning  forwards  on  the 
muzzle,  so  that  it  was  nearly  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  neck, 
A  large  round  hole  was  produced,  one  inch  and  a  hall"  in  diameter, 
tb«  edges  of  which  were  slightly  blackened  with  powder.  The  cxit^ 
aj^erture  which  was  at  the  hack  of  the  neck,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  tbir<l  cervical  vertebra,  was  a  mere  slit  in  the  skin,  scareely  an 
iucb  long,  with  tlie  long  diameter  placed  vertically.  The  small- 
ness  of  this  aperture  may  have  been  owing  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  charge  bcin^  lodged  in  that  body.  The  entrance-aperture, 
although  rounded,  was  too  large  to  be  mistaken  for  a  bullet- wound  ; 
it  was  evidently  a  near  wound,  from  the  blackening  of  the  edges,^ 
On  the  other  band,  Dr.  Lowe  intornis  me  that  in  some  experiuienti ' 

tjcrformed  by  his  brother,  it  was  Ibund  that  a  round  aperture  might 
>e  produced  by  a  discbarge  of  sinalbshot  at  a  much  greater  distanc 
from  the  object  tljan  that  assigned  by  Dr,  Lachtse.    Admitting  such 
exceptional  instances,  and  assuming  the  general  correctness  of  the. 
inference  drawti  by  Dr,  Lach^e,  from  the  results  of  his  exj.>erimen 
in  discharging  small-shot  at  dead  bodies  placed  at  diftcrent  dis- 
tances, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  wound  from  small-shot  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  mistaken  for  one  produced  by  a  leade 
huUtL     A  dicbarge  of  small-shot,  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  cloi 
to  it,  will  however  produce,  not  a  round  openiug,  but  a  severe  lace- 
rated wound. 

Small-shot  is  rarely  observed  to  traverse  the  body  entirely  unl 
discharged  so  near  as  to  make  a  clean  round  opening;  but  a  singl 
pellet  reaching  the  body  may  destroy  life.     There  may  he  no  exi 
aperture,  or  it  may  be  smaller  than  that  of  entmnce.     Such  minute 
wounds  might  be  easily  overlooked  in  the  examination  of  a  dead 
body.    Small-shot,  even  when  wounding  only  the  skin  of  tlie  back 
superficially,  has  been  known  to  cause  death  by  tetanus. 

WuH nth  from  wadiifjtff  ami  t/iinj)ow<kr. — It  matters  not  with  what 
the  piece  is  charged — it  is  capable,  when  fired  near,  of  producing  a 
wound  wliich  may  prove  tatal  Thus  a  gun  loaded  with  wadding, 
or  even  with  gunitowder  only,  may  cause  death.  lu  these  cases,  an 
ulsive  force  is  tr'iven  by  the  explosion,  and  the  substance  becomes 
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a  dangerous  projectile.  The  lighter  the  projectile — the  shorter  the 
distance  to  which  it  is  carried ;  but  when  discharged  near  to  the 
body,  it  may  produce  a  fatal  penetrating  wound.  A  portion  of  the 
dress  may  be  carried  into  the  wound,  and  lead  to  death  from  bleed- 
ing; or  if  the  wounded  person  recover  from  the  first  eflfects,  he  may 
subsequently  sink  under  an  attack  of  tetanus  or  erysipelas.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  much  ignorance  prevails  on  this  point;  for  fabil 
accidents  frequently  occur  from  persons  discharging  guns  at  others 
in  sport — an  act  which  they  think  they  may  perform  without  danger, 
because  they  are  not  loaded  with  ball  or  shot. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  persons  in  attempting  to  commit  suicide 
have  occasionally  forgotton  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  pistol;  never- 
theless, the  discharge  of  a  piece  into  the  mouth  has  sufficed,  from  the 
effect  of  the  wadding  only,  to  produce  a  considerable  destruction  of 
parts,  and  to  cause  a  serious  loss  of  blood.     Fatal  accidents  have 
frequently  taken  place  from  the  discharge  of  wadding  from  cannon 
during  reviews.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what  distance  a  weapon 
thus  charged  with  wadding  and  powder  would  cease  to  produce  mis- 
chief, since  this  must  depend  on  the  impulsive  force  given  by  the 
powder,  and  on  the  size  of  the  piece.     Dr.  Lachfese  has  ascertained 
by  experiment,  that  a  piece  charged  with  gunpowder,  is  capable  of 
producing  a  penetrating  wound  somewhat  resembling  that  caused  by 
small-shot,  when  the  piece  is  large, strongly  char^ed,and  fired  within 
six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the^body.   ("  Ann.  d^Hyg."  1836,  p.  368.) 
This  arises  from  a  portion  of  the  powder  always  escaping  combus- 
tioD  at  the  time  of  discharge,  and  each  grain  then  acts  like  a  pellet 
of  small-shot.     Under  any  circumstances,  a  discharge  of  powder 
only  contuses  the  skin,  producing  ecchymosis,  and  often  lacerating 
it,  if  the  piece  be  fired  near.   The  dress  is  burnt  and  the  skin  scorched 
from  the  globe  of  flame  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder; 
niany  particles  of  gunpowder  may  be  actually  driven  into  the  true 
skin.    All  the  substances  here  spoken  of  are  considered  to  be  pro- 
jectiles ;  and  the  weapons  are  held  in  law  to  be  loaded  arms,  so  long 
as  they  are  capable  of  producing  bodily  injury  at  the  distance  from 
which  the  piece  containing  them  is  discharged.     It  may  therefore 
become  a  question  as  to  the  distance  at  which  these  light  projectiles 
cease  to  be  harmless.     The  answer  must  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances; but  it  will  in  all  cases  materially  de{>end  on  the  strength  of 
the  charge.    Dr.  Swift,  U.  8.,  has  f»erformed  some  experiments  with 
a  i^ii^tol  loaded  with  guni>owder  and  xcadding^  in  order  to  determine 
the  etiect  of  discharges  at  ditterent  distances.    At  twelve  inches  dis- 
tance from  a  dead  body,  he  found  that  the  clothes  were  lacerated  and 
the  skin  abraded,  but  the  wadding  did  not  penetrate;  at  six  inches, 
the  clothes  were  lacerated,  and  the  wadding  penetrated  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch  ;  at  two  inches,  the  wound  produced,  which  was  two 
inches  deep,  was  ras^ged  and  blackened ;  at  one  and  a  half  inch  from 
the  chest,  the  waddmg  passed  into  the  cavity  between  the  ribs,  and 
in  a  second  experiment  it  carried  away  a  portion  of  a  rib.    ("  Med. 
Gaz."  vol.  40,  p  734.)    These  results  confirm  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
Luch^se. 
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Idtffiiityfrom  the  flash  ofgunpowJrr. — Among  the  singular  qntstioiis 
%vliic"li  Lave  ariaeii  out  of  this  eiibject  is  tlje  following:  Wlietlior  the 
person  who  fires  a  gun  or  pistol  at  another  during  a  dark  nit^lit  can 
he  identiiied  hy  nioauH  of  the  light  j>ro<lueed  in  the  discharge.'  This 
question  wa^  first  referred  to  the  olaas  of  Pliysical  Sciences  in  France, 
in  1809,  and  they  answered  it  in  the  negative.  A  case  tending  to 
fehow  that  their  decision  w^as  erroneous  was  subsequently  reported 
by  Foder^.  A  woman  positively  swore  that  she  siiw  the  face  of  a 
person,  who  fired  at  anotlier  during  the  night, surrounded  by  a  kind 
of  glory,  sual  that  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  identify  the  prisoner. 
This  statenieuL  was  confirmed  by  tlie  dep<>sition  of  the  w^oumled 
party.  Desgranges,  of  Lyons,  i>erforniud  many  ex[>eriments  on  this 
sulifjeet,  and  he  concluded  that  on  a  dark  night,  aufl  away  from 
every  source  of  light,  the  person  who  fired  the  gun  miglit  be  iden- 
tified within  a  moderate  distance.  If  the  flash  was  very  strong, 
the  &njoke  very  dense,  and  the  distance  great,  the  person  firing  the 
]>iece  could  not  he  identified.  The  question  w^as  raised  in  this 
country,  in  the  case  of  ii\v/*  v.  W/ule^  at  the  Croydon  Autumn 
Assizes,  1839.  A  gentleman  was  shot  at  while  driving  home  in 
his  gig  during  a  dark  night ;  he  was  wounded  in  the  elbow.  When 
I»e  observed  tlie  flasli  of  the  gun,  he  saw  that  the  piece  was  levelled 
towards  him,  and  the  light  of  the  tiash  enabled  him  to  recognize 
at  onee  the  features  of  the  accused.  In  cross-examination  he  said 
he  w^as  quite  sure  he  could  see  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  \vl^s  not 
mistaken  us  to  his  identity.  The  accused  was  skilfully  defendcil, 
and  lie  was  acquitted.  Evidence  of  this  kind  has,  however,  been 
received  in  an  Englisli  Court  of  Law.  A  similar  ease  w^as  tried  lit 
the  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  18B2  (ivVv/.  v.  Siapky),  The  prisoner  shot 
at  the  prosecutor,  a  gamekee[icr,  on  a  dark  evening  in  I)eeend>er, 
and  the  latter  swoj'e  that  lie  distinctly  saw  the  prisoner  by  the  flash 
of  the  gun,  and  could  identify  him  by  the  light  on  his  features. 
His  evidence  was  corroborated  by  three  other  witnesses,  who  saw 
him  not  far  from  the  spot,  and  by  one  who  saw^  him  in  the  act  of 
running  away.  He  was  convicted.  A  case  is  quoted  by  Paris  and 
Fonblanque  [Bex  v,  Iltiines)^  in  which  some  police-oftieei>i  were  shot 
at  hy  a  highwayman  during  a  dark  night*  One  of  the  officers 
Htatcd  that  he  could  distinctly  see,  from  the  fiasli  of  the  pistol,  that 
the  robber  rode  a  dark-brown  hoi-^e  of  a  renuxrkalde  shaiX!^  in  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  that  lie  had  since  identified  the  boi-^e  at  a 
stabk^  in  London.  He  also  perceived,  by  the  same  fiash  of  light, 
tliat  the  pei^son  had  on  a  rough  brown  great*coat.  This  evidence 
was  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

From  the  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this 
point,  it  appeal's  to  mo  there  can  be  no  doubt  (hat  an  asetiilant  may 
f^e  thus  occasionally  identified.  It  is  widely  ditiei'cnt,  however,  in 
respect  to  tlie  following  ease  referred  to  by  Miiller,  in  bis  "Phy- 
siology,'* nauiely,  where  a  man  declared  that  he  recognized  a  robber 
througli  the  light  produce  l»y  a  blow^  on  his  eye  in  the  dark!  As 
iluller  observes,  this  is  a  clear  impossibilily,  because  the  flashes 
thus  perceived  are   unattended   with   the  emission  of  light,  and 
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therefore  can  never  be  visible  to  any  other  person  than  the  subject 
of  them,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  they  can  ever  make  other  objects 
visible.  (For  some  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Schilbach,  see 
Henke's  "  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A."  1842, 1, 197.)  Br.  Kriigelstein  ha« 
lately  opposed  the  inference  deduced  by  Miiller,  and  has  supported 
his  views  by  cases,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
satisfactory.    (Henke's  "  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A."  1845,  3, 172.) 

Examination  of  fire-arms. — An  attempt  has  been  made  by  French 

medical  jurists  to  determine  for  how  long  a  period  a  eun  or  pistol 

found  near  a  dead  body,  may  have  been  discharged ;  but  it  is  out 

of  our  power  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  on  such  a  subject.    All 

that  we  can  say  is,  a  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  mixed  with 

charcoal,  is  left  adhering  to  the  barrel  of  the  piece,  when  recently 

discharged ;  and  this  is  mdicated  by  its  forming  a  strong  alkaline 

solution  with  water,  evolving  an  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 

giving  a  deep-brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

After  some  hours  or  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  exposure  to 

air  and  moisture,  the  saline  residue  becomes  converted  into  sulphate 

of  potash,  forming  a  neutral  solution  with  water,  and  giving  a  white 

precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.    If  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed 

since  the  piece  was  discharged,  oxide  of  iron  with  traces  of  sulphate 

may  be  found.     (See  "Ann.  dllyg."  1834,  458;  1839, 197;  1842, 

368.) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DEATH  FROM  BURNS  AND  SCALDS. —  SYMPTOMS. — STUPOR. —  CAUSE  OF 
DEATH. — POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. — BURNS  ON  THE  DEAD  BODY. — 
ACCIDENT,  HOMICIDE,  OR  SUICIDE. — WOUNDS  CAUSED  BY  FIRE. — SCALD- 
ING.— BURNS  BY  CORROSIVE  LIQUIDS. 

Burns  and  scalds. — A  bum  is  an  injury  produced  by  the  applica- 
tiou  of  a  heated  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  while  a  scald 
results  from  the  application  of  a  liquid  at  or  near  its  boiling  point, 
uuderthe  same  circumstances.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  distinc- 
tion between  a  burn  and  a  scald  in  reference  to  the  eilects  produced 
ou  the  body  ;  the  injury  resulting  from  boiling  mercury  or  melted 
lead  might  take  either  appellation.  Xevertheless  as  a  matter  of 
medical  evidence,  it  may  be  important  to  state  whether  the  injury 
found  on  a  body  was  caused  by  such  a  liquid  as  boiling  water,  or 
hy  a  heated  solid.  If  the  former,  the  injury  might  be  ascribed  to 
ac-cident ;  if  the  latter,  to  criminal  design.  A  scald  produced  by 
lx>iHnir  water  would  be  indicated  by  a  sodden  state  of  the  skin  and 
flesh,  \)ut  there  would  be  no  destruction  of  substance.  In  a  burn 
by  a  heated  solid,  the  parts  may  be  more  or  less  destroyed,  or  even 
charred  ;  the  cuticle  may  be  found  blackened,  dry,  almost  of  a 
horny  consistency,  and  presenting  a  shrivelled  apj^earance.     This 
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diBtinction,  however,  would  only  apply  to  sealds  from  water.  A 
scald  from  riieUe<l  lead  (620^)  could  not  be  difttiuguislied  fn>m  a 
Imrn  produced  by  a  solid  beated  to  tbe  same  temperature.  Some 
of  tbe  oils  boil  at  SOO'^,  and  tbey  produce  by  coataet  witb  the 
skin,  Inirns  iis  severe  as  tbos^ie  caawe<l  l>y  melted  metals.  Burns 
from  flame  sueb  a^  that  of  gas  are  iudieated  by  extensive  scorcliing 
of  tbe  skin,  wbile  bunts  from  gunpowder  are  known  not  only  by 
the  scorebing,  but  by  tbe  small  particles  of  unburnt  carbon  which 
are  imbedded  in  tlie  skin* 

Neitlier  a  burn  nor  a  scald  appears  to  be  considered  as  a  imund 
in  law;  bvit  hi  the  statute  of  woiuidinir  they  are  included  among 
bodily  injuries  dangerous  to  life.  Boms  and  scalds  may  l^e  regarded 
ii&  dangerous  in  ]*roportion  to  tbe  extent  of  surface  (of  skin)  wbich 
tliey  cover,  as  well  as  tbe  depth  to  which  they  extend.  The  extent 
of  snrlaee  involved  in  a  Buperficial  burn,  as  a  i*esult  of  ex|K)sure  to 
flame,  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  entire  destruction  of  a 
small  part  of  the  body  through  an  intensely  heated  solid.  When 
tbe  Imrn  is  extensive,  death  nuiy  eusue  either  from  tbe  severity  of 
tbe  pain  produced,  or  from  a  syrnpatbetic  abock  to  tbe  nervous 
systeuK  Death  takes  place  rapidly  from  borne,  in  children  and 
nervous  females  j  but  in  adults  and  old  persons,  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  recovery. 

Cause  of  deaik, — ^Iii  some  instances,  especially  in  children,  stupor 
and  insen.iibility  have  rapidly  stijaervened,  owing  to  sympatby  with 
tbe  brain  ;  and  ttiese  symptoms  bave  been  tbllowed  by  cojiia  and 
deatlh  Of  tbe  cause  of  death  in  persons  exposed  to  tire,  but  little 
need  be  said*  In  large  conflagrations  persons  are  frequently  simjily 
suflbcated,  from  the  w^ant  of  pro[)er  air  or  the  respiration  of  tbe 
products  of  comlaist ion— carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide.  Tbe 
former  darkens  tbe  blood  ;  tbe  latter  renders  it  lighter  in  colon 
In  otber  cases,  where  a  large  volume  of  flame  suddenly  falls  upon 
the  body  and  the  person  is  still  able  to  breathe,  the  fatal  effect  rnay 
be  due  to  shock — a  sudden  and  violent  impression  on  tbe  nervous 
system.  A  person  njay  recover  from  tljc  first  effects  of  severe  burns, 
Imt  ultinuitely  sink  frt^m  exiiaustion  or  from  an  attack  of  tetanus. 
{''  .Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'^  April  2G,  1854,  p.  406.) 

Pust-morkia  appeanaifes, — In  examining  tbe  body  of  a  person 
found  burnt,  all  ntatters  connected  with  sex  and  identity  sliould  be 
tirst  duly  observed.  Dr.  Griinbaum  has  reported  a  case  in  wbich 
he  was  re(|uired  to  examine  certain  carbonized  renmins  in  winch,  in 
s[)ite  of  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  sexual  organs,  be  w^as  able  to  deter- 
mine the  sex.  (Horn's  ^' Viertcljahrslirift,'' Oct.  18ij4.)  When  a 
body  bas  been  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  tbe  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  pbospbate  of  lime  in  the  ashes  would  indicate  animal 
rcnuuns.  Tlie  In>nes  are  never  completely  destroyed  ;  they  become 
wliite,  and  iwn-tions  of  tbcm  retain  tlieir  t^orra  under  the  action  of 
a  most  intense  fire. 

Wben  deatb  ba^s  been  caused  by  severe  pain,  no  changes  have 
been  detected  in  tbe  dead  body;  but,  in  some  fatal  cases,  it  has  been 
found  on  inspection  that  there  were  patches  of  redness  on  the  bron- 
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chial  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  on  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
brain  has  been  found  gorged,  and  the  ventricles  have  contained  an 
abundance  of  serosity.  The  serous  liquids  of  the  pericardium  and 
pleura  have  also  been  in  larger  quantity  than  natural.  In  short, 
besides  congestion,  there  is  generally  abundant  serous  effusion  in 
one  of  the  three  great  cavities,  especially  in  the  head.  This  arises 
from  the  sudden  reflux  of  blood  into  the  interior,  as  an  eifect  of  the 
local  injury.  In  death  from  fires  in  houses,  the  persons  are  usually 
suffocated,  and  there  are  the  apj)earance8  of  this  kind  of  death  (see 
Suffocation).  In  a  case  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  thirteenth 
day  from  a  superficial  burn  involving  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of 
her  body,  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  at  its  greater  extremity, 
and  the  duodenum  at  its  lower  portion — the  mucous  folds  of  the 
intestines  have  a  scarlet  color.  The  other  intestines  as  far  as  the 
C9ecum,  were  also  more  or  less  inflamed.  ("Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci- 
ences," Jan.  1861,  p.  137.)  If  the  person  survives  the  first  effects, 
he  may  die  from  inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  irritation, 
or  fever,  or  he  may  be  worn  out  by  exhaustion. 

Did  the  burning  take  place  before  or  after  death? —  Vesication, — The 
production  of  vesication  or  of  blisters  containing  serum,  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  essential  character  of  a  burn  which  has  been  pro- 
duced during  life,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  or  invariable  effect  of  a 
burn  on  the  living  body.  Vesication  is  especially  observed  in  scalds, 
or  in  those  cases  in  which  the  skin  has  been  burnt  by  flame  or  by 
the  ignition  of  the  clothes,  provided  the  cuticle  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  not  so  commonly  observed  in  burns  produced  by 
intensely  heated  solids.  In  vesication,  the  cuticle  is  raised  from 
the  true  skin  beneath,  and  is  converted  into  one  or  more  blisters 
containing  serum  or  a  serous  liquid,  while  the  skin  around  is  of  a 
(lee{vred  color.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  appears ; 
it  may  be  produced  in  a  few  minutes^  or  sometimes  not  for  several 
hours  ;  hence  death  may  take  place  before  vesication  occura,  and  the 
non-discovery  of  this  condition  does  not  warrant  the  opinion  that 
the  burn  could  not  have  taken  place  during  life.  If  the  cuticle  is 
removed  from  a  vesicated  part  of  the  living  body,  the  skin  beneath 
will  become  intensely  reddened,  but  if  the  cuticle  is  stripped  off  a 
(lead  Ixxly,  the  skin  will  become  hard,  dry,  and  of  a  horny-yellow 
color;  it  does  not  acquire  the  intense  scarlet  injection  which  is 
acquired  by  the  living  skin  when  vesicated  and  exposed. 

In  eases  in  which  persons,  while  living,  have  suffered  from  gen- 
eral dropsy,  it  has  been  found,  on  the  application  of  heat  to  their 
bodies  after  death,  blisters  containing  serum  or  a  serous  liquid  have 
been  formed ;  hence,  in  drawing  a  conclusion  from  the  examination 
of  barns  on  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with  general  dropsy,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  such  cases  it  would  not  be  possible, 
from  the  mere  presence  of  serous  blisters,  to  say  whether  the  burn 
took  place  before  or  after  death.  The  late  Dr.  Wright  found  in  his 
experiments  on  the  dead  body,  that  if  a  sufficient  heat  were  applied 
to  within  half  an  hour  or  longer  atter  death,  blisters  containing 
SiTum  were  sooner  or  later  produced.     In  short,  as  long  as  the  body 
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was  warm  and  the  joints  were  flexible,  tlje  effects  of  tire  were  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  on  the  living.  Other  experimentalists  have 
found  tbat  blisters  were  produced,  but  they  did  not  contain  Heruni* 
The  resalt  no  doubt  depends  on  the  time  after  deatli  at  which  the 
experiment  \^  performed. 

Aceident  Itits  enabled  me  to  deserilie  the  results  within  a  very 
short  period  after  death.  The  body  of  a  drowned  man,  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  accident,  was  removed  from  the  water  and  placed 
in  a  warm  (hot?)  bath.  It  was  found  impossible  to  resuBcitate  hinit 
but  owing  to  the  greiit  lieat  of  tbe  water,  i>ortion3  of  the  cuticle 
came  off,  wlieu  the  i)odj  was  removed.  On  inspection  there  weiH3 
several  vesications  jUled  tcHh  hfoodr/  scrum  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  extreniitioB.  There  wi\^  no  ana- 
sarca here  to  account  for  their  production ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence  appeal's  to  bear  out  the  view  of  Dr.  Wright,  that  the 
production  of  a  serous  blister  on  a  dead  bod}^  depends  on  the  amount 
of  latent  organic  life  remaining  in  it.  In  this  case  the  man  was 
jtulseless,  anil  to  all  appearance  dead^  wben  placed  in  the  hot  bath  ; 
heuee  tbe  ettects  of  hot  water  on  the  living  aiid  recently  dead  body, 
80  far  as  the  production  of  serous  blisters  is  concerned,  are  similar, 
Dr*  Chambers  has  lately  published  the  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  burns  on  the  living  and  dead  bo<ly.  These 
have  been  made  on  the  bodies  of  persons,  from  the  moment  of  death 
until  twenty  hours  after  dissolution,  and  some  were  performed 
before  death.  The  general  results  of  liis  researches  are — that  vesi- 
cations, or  hrmters,  may  he  produced  by  burna  both  on  tlie  living 
and  dead  body ;  tbat  they  are  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  in 
the  living  than  in  the  dead;  that  in  tlie  living  a  burn  produces 
great  capillary  congestion,  with  the  effusion  of  serum  in  the  blis- 
ters, and  that  this  serum  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  sets  into  a 
nearly  solid  coagulum.  The  blisters  produced  in  a  dead  br)dv%  even 
ft  few  minutes  after  death,  contain  a  thin  watery  serum,  which  is 
only  rendered  opaline  or  milkv  by  heat  and  tlie  action  of  nitric 
acid.  C*  Ann.  dhlyg.,"  1859,  vol  ^1,  p.  34*2.)  When  tlie  body  is 
cold  and  rigid,  blistei's  containing  air  or  %^aix>r  alone  are  produced. 

In  burns,  especially  in  those  produced  by  red-hot  solids,  other 
effects  bcsidtis  vesication  follow.  The  edge  of  tbe  skin  immedi- 
ately around  the  part  burnt  is  commonly  of  a  dead  white,  and  close 
to  this  is  a  dfep  n'f/  llne^  gradually  shaded  off  into  the  surrounding 
skin,  wliich  is  reddened.  The  diffused  redness  is  reraovable  by  pres- 
sure, and  disapisears  with  life;  the  red  line  here  referred  to,  how- 
ever, is  not  removable  by  pressure,  and  is  pei'sistent  after  death. 
This  line  of  i-edncas  is  not  always  met  with  in  severe  burns,  and 
when  a  person  survives  one  or  two  days,  its  production  appears  to 
depend  upon  a  power  of  reaction  in  the  system.  Thus  then,  its 
abecnce  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  born  having  been  produced  after 
death,  for  it  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  burn  during 
life.  Dr.  AV^right  considered  that  in  a  low  state  of  vitality,  a  Tuie 
of  redness  Uiiglit  not  be  produced  by  a  severe  burn  on  the  living 
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body,  and  that  more  certain  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  red 
marks  found  beneath  the  blisters  and  crusts  of  vital  burns.  These 
latter  were  well  marked  when  he  found  the  line  of  redness  itself 
indistinct.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  25.)  The  researches  of  Dr.  Chambert 
confirm  this  view.  In  a  burn  on  a  living  person,  if  the  skin  has 
not  been  entirely  charred  and  destroyed,  the  cutis  will  present  a 
dotted  or  pointed  redness — these  dots  or  points  corresponding  to 
the  sudiparous  (perspiratory),  and  hair-follicles.  After  complete 
death,  a  burn  does  not  produce  any  such  effect ;  the  cutis  is  of  a 
dead-white  on  its  surface  and  in  its  substance.  In  one  experiment 
performed  ten  minutes  after  death,  there  was  no  redness  of  the  skin, 
either  beneath  the  blisters  or  in  the  surrounding  parts.  ("Ann. 
d'llyg.,"  1859,  vol.  l,p.  368.)  This  reddened  or  congested  state  of 
the  bare  skin  is  more  constant  than  any  other  appearance,  and  forms 
at  present  the  best  criterion  of  the  infliction  of  a  burn  on  the  living 
body.  The  conclusions  which,  it  appears  to  me,  we  mav  draw  from 
the  foregoing  statements,  are:  1.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  when  we 
discover  blisters  with  effusion  of  serum,  or  a  line  of  redness,  or 
both,  and  a  reddened  or  congested  state  of  the  skin  about  a  burnt 
part  of  the  body,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  burn  has  oc- 
curred during  life.  2.  That  when  these  appearances  are  not  met 
with,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  burn  had  not  been  produced 
in  the  living  body. 

TVhen  several  burns  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  all  produced  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a 
point  which  can  be  determined  only  by  observing  whether  any  of 
them  present  signs  of  gangrenous  separation,  of  suppuration,  granu- 
lation, or  other  changes  that  take  place  in  a  living  body  after  acci- 
dents of  this  kind.  The  witness  may  be  asked,  Ilow  long  did  the 
deceased  survive  the  burn  ?  A  person  may  die  in  a  few  minutes,  or 
live  some  hours  after  receiving  a  most  extensive  burn ;  and  yet  there 
will  be  no  change  in  tlie  part  burnt,  to  indicate  when  death  actually 
took  place.  There  may  have  been  no  time  for  inflammation  or  its 
consequences  to  become  established.  Suppuration  generally  follows 
vesication,  and  in  severe  cases,  it  may  occur  on  the  second  or  third 
day  ;  but  often  not  until  a  later  period.  In  regard  to  gangrene, 
this  takes  place  when  the  vitality  of  a  part  burned  is  destroyed. 
The  time  of  its  occurrence  is  uncertain,  but  it  sometimes  very 
speedily  follows  the  accident. 

The  subject  of  scaldivg  scarcely  requires  a  separate  notice.  A 
scald  from  boiling  water  would,  when  recent,  be  indicated  by  the 
production  of  serous  blisters,  or  a  sodden  state  of  the  skin,  which 
apjxjars  white  and  soft.  The  living  structures  are  not  charred  or 
destroyed  as  by  the  ai)plication  of  a  red-hot  solid. 

Accident^  homicide^  or  suicide. — It  is  rare  that  murder  is  perpe- 
trated by  burning ;  the  dead  body  is  either  burnt  for  the  purpose  of 
entirely  destroying  it,  or  the  clothes  are  fired  soon  after  a  person 
has  been  killed,  in  order  to  conceal  wounds  or  other  violent  means 
of  death,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  deceased  had  been  acci- 
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dentally  ilei^troyed  Lj  fim,  Deatli  l>j  burning  is  eitlier  the  I'oauU  r»f 
accident  or  homicide,  most  commonly  tlie  fonner;  hut  me^liciil 
evidence  may  ^ivo  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder  under  two  circum- 
Btances:  1.  Wlien  it  h  evident  tliat  several  piirts  of  the  body  have 
been  tired  at  the  same  time,  and  the  burns  are  such  as  not  readily 
to  be  explained  by  the  same  accident,  or  by  the  accidental  ignition 
of  the  clothes;  2.  When  there  are  marks  of  homicidal  violence  on 
the  body;  but  these  marks,  if  we  except  fractures  of  the  bones,  may 
be  easily  eftaced  when  the  burn  is  extensive. 

Ihnc  required  for  (he  hurning  frf  a  dead  body, — It  may  be  a  medico- 
legal rpiestion  w nether,  on  discovering  a  bmly  much  burnt,  it  could 
he  ileterminetl  from  its  appearaiice  how  long  a  period  it  would  re- 
quire to  produce  tlie  amount  of  destruction  observed.  An  answer 
to  sucli  a  question  may  be  necessary,  in  onler  to  connect  a  pei-soii 
witli  tlie  perpetnttiou  of  an  alleged  crime,  but  the  question  does 
not  admit  of  a  precise  answer.  A  conjecture  only  can  be  formed 
from  tlie  facts  proved  in  each  particular  ease.  The  liuman  body 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  water  (72  per  cent.);  this  gives  to 
the  soft  structures  a  [lOwcr  of  resisting  combustion*  At  the  same 
time  I  here  is  a  quantity  of  fat  in  tlie  body,  varying  in  ditierent 
part8,  but  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  five  per  cent.  The  fat 
ior  oil  tends  to  increase  its  conibustil>ility,  ami  this  is  still  further 
increasetl  if  tlie  body  is  placed  on  any  condnistilde  article  which 
can  imbibe  tlie  oil,  sueh  as  a  rug  or  deal  tloor.  The  nature  of  the 
dress  will  also  make  u  <litferenee.  Under  a  strong  and  active  flame, 
which  might  subsequently  burn  out  before  the  discovery*  of  the 
body,  there  w^ould  be  a  degree  of  destruction  in  half  an  hour  w^hieh 
a  more  slow  and  siuotbered  combustion  wouhl  not  effect  in  several 
hours. 

It  is  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  these  facts  that  some  of 
the  older  medico-legal  writers  hav'e  given  sui*port  to  the  hypc^tbesis 
of  spontaneous  eombustioii.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  certain  cases 
the  deatl  body  has  been  more  destroyed  than  seemed  consistent  with 
the  fact  of  ordinary  combustion  fnuu  articles  of  dress  or  furniture  ; 
but  this  arose  from  w*ant  of  sufficient  exjierieuce  on  the  etiects  of 
beat  on  the  body.  Then,  as  the  means  by  wliich  the  dress  of  a 
i>ersou  had  become  ignited  were  generally  destroyed  with  the  body, 
It  was  thought  that  a  human  being  might,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  consumed  by  tire  s[iontaneously  generated  within  him.  Tliia 
extravagant  hypothesis,  which  is  on  a  par  with  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft, and  requires  an  equal  amtrunt  of  credulit}'  to  receive  it,  has, 
however,  found  advocates  in  modern  times.  In  March,  ISoO,  amau 
named  Slanff  was  tried  at  Darmstatit  for  the  murder  of  the  Countess 
of  Goerlitz.  He  had  assaulted  tlie  deceased  in  her  chamber,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  furniture  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  crime.  The 
body  and  dress  were  partially  consumed.  As  the  meims  by  wliich 
tlie  fire  was  ap[ilied  were  not  at  once  apparent,  nnd  the  assassin  had 
locked  the  dfjiu-s  of  the  room,  some  mciiical  men  took  up  the  theory 
that  thedecease^l  had  died  from  spontaneous  combustion. 
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The  facts  of  the  case  were  referred  to  Prof.  Liebig  and  BischofT, 
of  Giessen;  and  their  report  was  issued  in  March,  1850,  at  which 
date  the  man  Stauif  was  put  on  his  trial.  They  found  no  difficulty 
in  concluding  that  a  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the  body 
wilfully  burnt  after  death  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  crime. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether  the  deceased  had  died  from  strangu- 
lation,  or  from  violence  to  the  head.  Stauif  was  convicted  chiefly 
upon  circumstantial  evidence.  He  subsequently  confessed  that  the 
Countess  had  entered  her  room  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  committing 
a  robbery.  A  struggle  took  place;  he  seized  her  by  the  throat, 
strangled  her,  and  afterwards  placed  the  body  in  a  chair,  piling 
around  it  combustible  articles  of  furniture.  He  set  fire  to  these 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  proofs  of  his  crime.  It  was  observed 
that  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  was  protruded,  as  it  is  in  violent 
strangulation,  and  that  in  its  charred  state  it  retained  the  position 
given  to  it  by  the  act  of  murder.  Other  instances  of  alleged  spon- 
taneous combustion,  if  properly  investigated,  would  have  turned 
out  to  be  cases  of  accidental,  or  homicidal  burning. 

Spontaneous  combustion  may  take  place  in  some  kinds  of  vege- 
table and  mineral  substances,  but  not  in  the  animal  body,  living 
or  dead. 

Corrosive  liquids. — Among  the  cases  in  which  medical  evidence 
is  sometimes  required,  are  those  of  throwing  mineral  acids,  alka- 
lies, or  other  corrosive  liquids  on  the  person.  This  crime  was  at 
one  time  prevalent,  and  until  the  recent  alteration  in  the  criminal 
law  there  was  no  adequate  punishment  for  it  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100, 
8.  29).  On  one  occasion  an  assailant  escaped  a  charge  of  felony, 
because  it  could  not  be  considered,  in  law,  that  sulphuric  acid  was 
capable  of  producing  a  wound — the  man  having  been  indicted  for 
wounding !  This  case  clearly  showed  a  strong  necessity  for  some 
1^1  definition  of  a  wound,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  medical 
opinions;  for  while  one  surgeon  considered  that  the  injury  pro- 
duced was  a  wound,  another  thought  that  it  was  not.  The  judges 
decided  that  it  was  not  a  wound  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
The  statute  above  mentioned,  while  it  punishes  the  offence,  omits 
all  reference  to  a  definition  of  the  word  wound.  The  nature  of 
the  liquid  thrown  is  merely  defined,  in  general  terms,  to  be  "anv 
corrosive  fluid  or  any  destructive  substance" — a  point  which  will 
require  medical  evidence  for  its  elucidation. 

in  common  language,  and  according  to  the  statute,  the  injury 
thus  produced  by  a  mineral  acid  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  is  called  a 
burn,  but  it  is  wholly  difterent  in  its  origin,  as  well  as  in  its  pro- 
gress. I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  a  single  instance  in  which 
such  an  injury  has  directly  destroyed  life;  but  great  deformity 
and  actual  blindness  have  resulted.  A  medical  man  is  sometimes 
required  to  distinguish  these  injuries  from  burns  and  scalds  ;  this 
may  be  easily  done,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  appearance  of  the 
part  injured,  as  well  as  by  the  description  of  the  first  symptoms. 
The  stain  is  brown  when  sulphuric  acid  has  been  used,  and  yellow 
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when  nitric  or  mnrintic  acid  has  been  employed.  The  eschar  or 
deBtrojed  part  is  soft  and  not  dry  us  in  a  l>nrn  from  a  licated 
Bolkl,  The  nkin  toiiehod  by  a  concentmted  acid  is  destn^yed  and 
Rlonghs  11  way,  to  the  extent  of  the  part  on  wliieh  tlio  corroeive 
lif^uid  was  applied,  leaving  a  fiiippuratini^  and  granulating  surface. 
There  is  no  capillary  contfestion  or  rediiCBS  of  the  skin  around 
the  injury  as  in  a  burti ;  but  the  color  of  the  injured  part  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  corrosive  suhstance  used 
Thus,  whik*  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  produces  dark-brown 
stains,  aqua-fortis  (tiitrie  acid)  produces  yellow  or  yellow-brown 
stains  on  the  skin.  Articles  of  dress  are  also  differently  cohered 
by  these  acids.  The  period  at  which  a  person  may  recover  from 
an  injury  of  this  kind  dufvcnds  on  its  degree  and  extent,  as  well  as 
on  the  i»art  affected  by  the  corrosive  li<pnd*  Althougli  a  j^erson 
may  not  die  from  tlie  dii\"et  etiects  of  the  aeid,  yet  in  certain  irri- 
table constitutions  the  inthunuKition  which  follows  in  deei>seated 
jiartsmay  prove  fatal  In  infants,  or  delicate  nervous  females,  an 
extensive  injury  thus  produced  may  readily  destroy  life.  In  one 
instance,  sulphuric  aeid  thrown  on  the  face  produced  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  for  which  bleeding  was  prescribed.  The  jfcnaon  died  of 
phlebitis  {iuflaniuiatiou  of  the  vein),  as  the  result  of  this  bleedings 
The  nature  of  the  acid  may  be  determined  by  applying  wetted 
linen  to  the  part  Aviien  the  injury  is  recent,  and  examining  the 
lir|nid  thus  absorbed.  In  general,  liowever,  evidence  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  examining  the  si»ots  or  stains  left  on  articles  of  clothing 
or  furniture.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  most  commonly  used.  The  caustic 
alkalies  may  be  used  utaler  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  liquids,  on  which  the  only  medical  opinion  required 
would  be,  whetlrer  the  article  employed  should  or  sliould  not  be 
considered  as  a  corrosive  liquid  or  a  destructive  substance.  To 
constitute  a  felony,  it  is  not  now  necessary  that  the  person  shouUi 
have  sustained,  from  the  act  of  thi'owing,  any  bodily  injury. 
Unless  vital  reaction  has  taken  place,  there  are  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  etlects  of  a  corrosive  liquid  on  the  living  from 
those  produced  on  the  dead  body.  (*'  Aim,  d*Hyg.,"  1859,  vol.  1,  p. 
396.) 

The  mineral  acids  are  sometimes  used  in  other  ways  for  the  de- 
struction of  life.  In  June,  1833,  a  man  poured  a  quantity  of 
Btrtjrtg  nitric  aeid  into  the  ear  of  his  wife  while  she  was  lying 
asleep.  She  awoke  suddenly  with  a  violent  pain  in  her  ear,  which 
continued  for  three  days,  whereby  she  became  weak  and  exhausted. 
Soon  afterwards  there  was  copious  bleed itjg,  and  a  portion  <>f  mem- 
brane escaped.  She  lost  the  use  of  lier  right  arm,  and  became 
completely  deaf.  Suppuration  took  place  from  the  ear,  and  blood 
escajjed  daily.  She  gradually  sank,  and  died  six  weeks  ai'ter  the 
injury,  the  right  half  of  the  body  lieing  convulsed  before  death. 
On  inspection,  a  portion  of  the  external  ear  was  wanting,  and  the 
ear  passage  was  much  wider  than  natural.  The  brain,  near  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  was  softened,  and  the  bone 
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itself  diseased  ^carious).     The  injury  had  led  to  death  indirectly 
by  producing  disease  of  the  brain.    ("  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  17,  p.  89.) 

In  a  case  tried  at  Aberdeen,  the  evidence  proved  that  a  woman 
had  poured  oil  of  vitriol  down  the  throat  of  her  husband,  while  he 
was  lying  asleep  with  his  mouth  open.  She  was  convicted  of  the 
murder.  In  a  more  recent  case,  a  woman  killed  her  husband  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  down  his  throat  while  he 
was  sleeping.  These,  however,  were  treated  as  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  death  did  not  depend  on  the  local  or  external  mischief  produced 
by  the  corrosive  agent  employed. 
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Under  tlie  term  A^^phyxia  or  Apnwa  are  included  those  forms  of 
violent  death  in  whieli  tlie  act  of  re&pinitioii  k  primarily  arrested 
(p,  58).  Tliese  comprise  death  from  drowning,  hanging,  rttmngula- 
tion  and  sutfocation ;  and  in  this  section,  the  fatal  etleets  of  Hght- 
ning,  cold  aiul  starvation  will  be  considered. 

Asriphyxia  is  inilneed  in  drowning  owing  to  a  physical  impedi- 
int'nt  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs,  Tlie  medium  id 
whieli  the  pei'sou  m  inniiersed  acts  mechanically,  and  even  more 
effectually  than  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck;  for  althougli  air 
escapes  from  the  longs,  and  water  penetrates  into  the  minute  air- 
tubes,  yet  no  air  can  enter  to  sui>ply  the  i>laee  of  t)jat  which  has 
already  expended  its  oxygen  on  the  blood,  Ilenec,  this  fluid  must 
circulate,  in  the  firflt  few  minutes  after  submei^sion,  in  a  state  uu- 
fittfd  for  the  support  of  life  (unaerated);  but  the  person  lives,  and 
is  susceptible  of  recovery  within  a  short  intervaL  After  the  entire 
suspension  of  resiiiration,  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens, 
and  finally  stops.  It  is  at  this  i>eriod  of  tlie  arrent  of  circulation 
that  asphyxia  passes  into  death.  Asphyxia  is  determined  by  the 
jieriod  at  which  respiration  is  com jiletely  arrested  ;  but  the  point  of 
time  at  wbicl*  death  from  drowning  occurs,  is  fixeil  by  the  moment 
at  wliieh  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases.  This  varies  considcmbly, 
acconling  to  age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and  other  circumstances. 

When  a  i»erson  falls  into  waiter,  and  retains  his  consciousness, 
violent  attempts  are  made  to  breathe;  at  each  time  that  he  rises  to 
the  surface  a  portion  of  air  is  received  into  the  lungs,  but,  owing  to 
the  mouth  being  on  a  level  with  the  liquid,  water  also  enters  and 
passes  into  the  throat.  A  cpiantity  of  water  thus  usually  enters  the 
mouth,  %vhich  the  drowning  person   is   irresistibly  compelled    to 
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swallow.  In  his  efforts  to  breath  while  his  head  is  below  water, 
a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  drawn  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the 
luD^  The  struggle  for  life  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
penod,  according  to  the  aee,  sex  and  strength  of  the  person ;  but 
the  result  is  that  the  blood  in  the  lun^  is  imperfectly  aerated,  the 
person  becomes  exhausted,  and  insensibility  follows.  The  mouth 
then  sinks  altogether  below  the  level  of  the  water ;  air  can  no  longer 
enter  into  the  lunss;  a  portion  of  that  which  they  contain  is  expelled, 
and  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface;  an  indiscrilmble  feeling  of 
delirium,  with  a  ringing  sensation  in  the  ears,  supervenes ;  the  peiv 
son  loses  all  consciousness,  and  sinks  asphyxiated.  In  the  state  of 
asphyxia,  while  the  dark-colored  blood  is  circulated,  convulsive 
movements  of  the  body  take  place^and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  sometimes  ejected  by  vomiting.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  sensation  of  pain,  and,  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia,  if  the 
person  recover,  there  is  a  total  unconsciousness  of  suffering  during 
the  period  when  the  access  of  air  was  cut  off  from  the  lungs.  Some 
peraons  who  fall  into  water  are  observed  to  sink  at  once,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  extricate  themselves.  This  mav  arise  either 
fiom  sudden  syncope,  or  from  the  stunning  produced  by  the  fiiU. 
Should  the  person  be  intoxicated,  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  as  by 
striking  his  head  in  falling,  he  may  not  again  rise.  These  different 
conditions  under  which  death  may  take  place  will  suflSciently 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  died  in  water.  A  fatal  result  may  be  accelerated 
by  the  impression  suddenly  produced  upon  the  skin,  from  the  difte- 
rence  of  tem(>erature  between  the  body  and  the  water.  To  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  water,  a  sudden  immersion  produces  a 
peat  and  rapid  cooling  of  the  surface,  and  forces  the  blood  into  the 
internal  organs.  There  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  severe  spas- 
modic respiration,  with  giddiness  and  other  symptoms,  which  may 
render  a  person  powerless  to  extricate  himself.  The  effect  of  cold 
on  the  skin  is  seen  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  cutis  in  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  been  drowned  during  the  winter.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  25  per  cent,  of  all  who  are  drowned,  the  cause  of  death  is 
pure  asphyxia,  and  that  in  the  remainder,  syncope  and  cerebral  con- 
gestion amounting  to  apoplexy  may  have  a  share  in  causing  death. 
In  regard  to  the  time  required  for  death  to  take  place  by  drown- 
ing, it  may  be  observed  that  when  the  mouth  is  so  covered  by  water 
that  air  cannot  enter,  asphvxia  comes  on  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
minutes  at  the  farthest,  ana  the  time  at  which  this  occurs  does  not 
appear  to  vary  materially.  Perfect  insensibility  has  supervened  after 
one  minute's  submersion,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  a  few 
seconds  would  suffice  for  the  commencement  of  asphyxia.  In  this 
state  the  person  can  make  no  efforts  to  save  himself,  and  death  com- 
monly ensues  in  from  two  to  five  minutes.  The  power  of  restoring 
life  depends  not  merely  on  the  time  that  the  bodv  may  have  been 
submerged,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  lungs  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
moval from  the  water.  Experiments  lately  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Medio-Chirurgical  Society  have  clearly  proved  that, 
25 
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as  a  form  of  aspliyxia,  drowning  is  not  only  more  speedily  fatal  to 
life  tbaii  ordinary  suffocation,  but  from  the  effects  produced  on  the 
lungs  by  water,  the  chance  of  recovery  is  le^^sened. 

Tlje  committee  found  that  the  difference  in  the  resnlts  was  not 
owing  to  cxbaiiation  from  Btruggling,  from  the  violent  efforts  made 
to  breathe,  or  from  the  effect  of  cold  in  irarnenjing  the  whole  of  the 
body,  hut  to  introduction  of  water  by  aspiration  into  the  minute 
air  tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  conclusion  was  derived  from 
the  following  experiments:  Two  dogs  of  the  same  size  were  sub* 
merged  at  the  same  moment,  but  one  had  bis  windpipe  plugged,  so 
that  no  air  or  water  could  enter,  while  the  other  had  not.  After 
iwomimtU's  they  were  taken  out  together;  the  one  with  the  wind- 
pipe plugged  recovered  at  once,  the  other  dieiL  In  three  exi.>eri- 
ments  dogs  witli  their  windpiiies  plugged  were  kept  below  water 
for  fotjr  ininufefi:  the  animals  recovered  perfectly  when  removed 
JVom  the  water.  (Report  on  Suspended  Aninuition,  Med*-Chir. 
Trans.,  18*32,  p.  449.)  An  inspection  of  the  bodies  at  once  revealed' 
the  difference.  In  animals  simply  deprived  of  air  by  plugging  the 
windpipe,  the  lungs  were  merely  corigested  ;  but  in  those  whicli 
were  submerged  in  their  ordinary  condition,  the  lungs,  besides  being 
more  congested  and  showing  ecchymosod  jKunts  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  substance, contained  in  their  bronchial  tubes  a  bloody  mucoua 
frotii,  formed  of  water,  blood  and  mucus,  whicli  completely  filled 
the  small  air-tubes.  The  res[»iratoi'y  efforts  made  by  the  animal 
before  death  bad  caused  the  i*roduction  of  tliis  froth,  which 
formed  a  njechaaical  imjietliment  to  tfie  entrance  of  air  by  the 
movements  of  the  chest,  as  in  respiration.  This  mucous  frMtb  or 
foanj  issued  from  tlie  lungs  on  section,  and  appeared  to  penetrate 
their  eiitii*e  suljstauce,  whicli  was  s^aturated  with  water  tinged  with 
blood.  Tlie  lungs  were  eodden  with  water,  heavy,  8oft»  doughy, 
retained  an  impression  produced  by  the  finger,  and  were  ineapable 
of  collapsing.  In  the  lurjgs  of  animals  which  recovered  after  a 
short  fiubmei*siou,  little  or  none  of  this  mucous  froth  was  found  in 
the  air-cells.  In  the  fatal  cases,  tlie  r|uautity  was  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  submersion*  There  is  no  *h>ubt  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  violent  efforts  to  breatlie,  which  are  nuide  within  a 
minute  after  submei'sion. 

It  may  be  inten>e4i  from  these  results  that  the  ]>ower  of  recovery 
in  human  beings  lias  a  direct  relation  to  the  presence  of  mucous 
frotli  in  the  air-tubes,  and  to  the  pt*netration  of  the  t^ubstance  of  the 
lungs  with  water.  The  larger  tiie  amount  of  frotli  produced  and 
the  greater  the  penetration,  the  less  the  hope  of  recovery;  for  when 
the  lungs  have  undergone  these  changes  they  are  physically  unfitted 
either  to  receive  or  expel  air  by  respiration — they  are  incai>able  of 
collai>sing.  These  eiiTumatanees  will  account  for  the  fact  that  per- 
sons have  been  resuscitated  in  drowning  under  various  and  even 
opposite  modes  of  treatment,  and  even  under  no  treat njent  at  alL 
It  is  right  that  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  restore 
life,  but  if  the  lungs  are  sothlen  witli  water,  their  functions  cannot 
be  restored  by  any  mode  of  treatment*     The  committee  found  that 
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four  minutes^  complete  submersion  effectually  killed  dogs,  although 
atler  removal  fn>m  water,  the  heart  continued  to  beat  from  four  to 
live  minutes.  The  continuance  of  the  heart's  action  furnishes, 
therefore,  no  criterion  of  the  power  of  recovery.  A  human  being, 
as  a  rule,  dies  if  submersed  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  five  minutes. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  persona  have  been  resuscitated  after  this 
period,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  in  these  the  lungs  had  sustained 
no  damage. 

Treatment — The  facts  above  mentioned  have  a  cIorc.  relation  to 
the  treatment  of  the  drowned.  The  subject  is  hardly  of  a  medico- 
legal nature,  but  occasionally  questions  have  arisen  at  coroners' 
inquest  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  the  treatment  adopted  by  a 
medical  practitioner.  When  it  is  stated  that  conflicting  methods 
have  been  apparently  equally  successful,  it  will  be  preceived  that 
there  is  great  diflSculty  in  making  a  selection  or  laying  down  rules. 
Artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  appears  d  -priori  to  oe  the  proper 
plan  for  resuscitation.  The  late  l)r.  Woolley,  who  had  consider- 
able experience  in  treating  the  drowned,  informed  me  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  had  seen  no  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  air  by  artifi- 
cial processes  (see  "  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  17,  p.  663),  and  that  the  warm 
bath  (at  100°),  with  frictions  to  the  skin,  had  been  in  his  hands 
the  most  successful  means  of  treatment.  When  some  signs  of  ani- 
mation were  not  elicited  by  the  warm  bath,  there  was  but  little 
hope  of  any  other  plan  succeeding.  Artificial  inflation  in  some 
form  is  now,  however,  generally  employed,  in  addition  to  the 
application  of  warmth  and  stimulating  frictions  to  the  skin.  The 
committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  discarding  the  use 
of  apparatus  which  is  rarely  at  hand  when  most  required,  recom- 
mends the  method  of  inflating  the  lungs  suggested  by  Dr.  Silvester, 
"in  which  the  action  of  the  pectoral  and  other  muscles  passing 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in  deep  inspiration, 
is  imitated."  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  The  committee  have  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  it 
is  superior  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Marehall 
Hall,  inasmuch  as  it  commences  with  the  act  of  inspiration,  while 
the  latter  begins  with  expiration,  and  it  more  completely  fills  and 
empties  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs:  1.  Remove  from  the  neck  and 
chest  all  articles  of  clothing;  2.  Wipe  the  body  drv,  and  cover  it 
with  dry  cloths;  3.  Clear  tlie  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat  of  all 
mucous  froth,  or  of  substances  likely  to  interfere  with  free  respi- 
ration :  pull  forward  the  tongue,  and  keep  it  in  this  position  so 
That  it  may  not  fall  back  and  cover  the  opening  of  the  windpipe ; 
4.  Place  the  body  at  full  length  with  the  face  downwards,  the  fore- 
head resting  on  one  arm:  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  all 
fluids  to  flow  readily  out  of  the  mouth;  5.  Ammonia,  aromatic 
vinegar,  snuff,  or  other  stimulants,  maybe  cautiously  applied  to  the 
nostrils;  and  6.  If  respiration  is  not  quickly  restored  s|)ontaneously, 
then  the  body  should  be  placed  upon  its  back,  with  the  head 
slightly  raised.  The  arms  should  be  gently  carried  outwards  and 
upwards  from  the  chest,  raised  above  the  head,  and  maintained  in 
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this  position  for  about  two  seconds.  By  this  movement  air  pene- 
trates into  the  lungs  as  during  tlie  act  of  inspiration.  The  arms 
are  now  lowered  and  brought  elosely  to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  by 
which  expiration  5s  effected.  Pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
ehest-lione  (sternuin)  aids  this  expiatory  action.  This  movement 
should  also  occupy  two  seconds.  These  alternate  movements  of 
the  arniB  may  bo  rei:>eated  from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  in  a 
minute.  All  rough  haodlin«^  should  be  avoided.  So  soon  as  any  | 
spnntatieons  respiratory  actioTi  is  observed,  w^armth  may  l>e  ara^H 
pliecl  to  the  skin  by  tlie  warm  bath  or  otherwise,  and  stimulatinp^^ 
frictions  may  be  used,  or  simple  frictions  with  warm  flannel,  etc. 
Heat  should  be  applied  especially  to  the  reorion  of  the  heart,  the 
loins,  soles  of  the  teet,  and  palms  of  the  hands.  When  the  power 
of  swallowing  returns,  warm  water  alone  or  with  a  little  brandy 
as  a  stimulant,  may  he  given.  The  patient  sliould  then  be  placed 
in  bed  and  allowed  to  sleep. 

This  treatment  should  be  persisted  in  for  some  hours,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  body  has  been  long  under  water,  and  is 
t4iken  out  cold  and  rigid.  In  Dr.  Douglas's  case  thei'e  were  no 
signs  of  returnino;  animation  until  after  the  treatment  had  been 
carried  on  for  eiglit  and  a  half  hours.  The  tendency  to  restoration 
is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  slight  flushing  in  the  face,  with 
convulsive  twitch ings  in  the  facial  muscles,  warmth  of  the  skin, 
grasping  or  sobbing  respiration  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sive mnvemenls  of  the  body  and  limbs.  The  unfavomble  signs 
are  :  Complete  insensibility,  coldness,  and  paleness  of  the  body  ;  no 
spontaneous  act  of  respiration ;  entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the 
region  of  the  heart;  the  eyelids  half-closed,  the  pupils  dilated,  the 
lower  jaw  stiff,  tl)e  lingers  half  bent  inwards,  and  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  containing  mucous  froth,  which  is  continually  escaping  * 
from  them.  Tlie  chances  of  recovery  are  great  in  proportion  U) 
the  shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  last  expiratory  efforts  in 
tlie  state  of  asphyxia  and  exposure  to  the  air.  In  a  very  large 
pro|»nrtion  of  all  casea  of  recovery  after  submersion,  the  act  of 
res]iiration  in  the  form  of  s^^bbing,  sighing,  or  gasping  commences 
spontaneously  soon  after  the  person  has  reached  the  air,  and  the 
only  treatment  then  required  is  not  to  interfere  with  this  natural 
action  of  the  chest* 

Jh'ofhfroM  seeonJ/iry  f*o}i^es.—TyTownmg  may  operate  indirectly 
as  the  cause  of  death.  Thus,  it  has  been  rejieatedly  remarked  that 
jiersons  who  have  hec*n  rescued  from  the  water  in  a  living  state,  and 
who  have  apparently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  suhmei-sion,  have 
died,  in  spite  of  treatment,  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes  or 
hours;  others  have  lingered  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  have  sunk 
apparently  from  exhaustion.  In  those  who  perish  soon  att^r  removal 
from  water,  death  may  arise  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the 
obstruction  of  respiration  by  the  penetration  of  water  into  the 
air-cells  of  the  lutigs.  Dr.  Marcet  states  that  spasm  of  the  glottis 
has  been  among  the  severe  secondary  symptoms  in  )>erfionB  who  liave 
bi^en  removed  from  water  apparently  drowned.     A  severe  spasm  of 
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this  kind  manifeBted  itself  in  one  case  while  placing  the  patient  in 
a  warm  bath.  (**Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  February,  1857,  p.  148.) 
When  death  takes  place  at  a  remote  {»eriod,  it  may  be  caused  by 
disease ;  and  a  question  ipay  thence  arise,  whether  the  disease  wus 
product  by  the  immersion  in  water  or  not.  Such  cases  occasionally 
present  themselves  before  our  courts  of  assize. 

Posi-mortem  appearances. — The  external  and  internal  appearances 
produced  by  drowning  vary  according  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  oody  may  have  remained  in  water,  and  the  period  that 
may  have  elapsed  after  its  removal  and  before  it  is  examined. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  the  bodies  of  two  persons  drowned  by  a  com- 
mon accident,  if  one  is  removed  and  examined  immediately,  and 
the  other  is  not  removed  from  the  water  until  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  and  is  then  inspected,  the  appearances  will  be  different. 
8o,  if  tbe  two  bodies  are  removed  at  the  same  time,  and  one  is 
immediately  examined,  while  the  other  is  not  inspected  until  a 
month  after  removal,  the  proofs  of  drowning  whicn  may  be  dis- 
coverable in  the  former,  will  probably  have  disappeared  in  the 
latter.  A  protracted  exposure  of  the  drowned  body  either  to  water 
or  air,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  high,  renders  an  inspection 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  evidence. 

External  appearances. — Supposing  that  the  body  has  remained  in 
the  water  only  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  the  inspection  h:i» 
taken  place  immediately  on  its  removal,  the  skin  will  be  found  cold 
and  pallid — sometimes  contracted  under  the  form  of  ^^cutis  anserina." 
This  contracted  stat«  of  the  skin  when  found  furnishes  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  body  having  gone  into  the  water  living.  The  skin  is 
often  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  livid  discolorations ; 
the  face  is  pale  and  calm,  with  a  placid  expression;  the  eyes  are 
half-open,  the  eyelids  livid,  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  mouth  closed, 
or  half-open,  the  tongue  swollen  and  congested — frequently  pushed 
forwards  to  the  inner  suiface  of  the  lips,  sometimes  indented  or 
even  lacerated  by  the  teeth ;  and  the  lips,  together  with  the  nos- 
trils,  are  covered  with  a  mucous  froth  which  issues  from  them. 
Kanzler  has  noticed  in  the  male  subject  a  remarkable  retraction  of 
the  penis.  In  men  who  have  ^one  living  into  the  water  and  been 
drowned,  this  appearance  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Casper 
and  Kanzler ;  and  the  former  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  this 
condition  of  the  male  organ  after  any  other  form  of  death.  In 
strong  and  robust  men  it  has  been  found  short,  and  strongly  retracted 
into  the  skin.     ("  Qer.  Leich.  Oetfn."  ii.  109.) 

The  body  and  limbs  of  a  person  recently  drowned  are  usually 
found  relaxed,  but  cadaveric  rigidity  ap{)ears  to  come  on  quickly 
in  cases  of  drowning,  and  the  body  is  often  stiffened  in  the  con- 
vulsed or  distorted  attitude  which  it  mav  have  had  at  the  time  of 
death.  In  a  case  observed  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  the  body  of  a  man 
who  was  drowned  under  ice,  wus  found  with  the  arms  stiffened  in 
the  attitude  in  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  support  himself  on  the 
ice. 

Among  the  casual  external  appearances,  it  has  been  noticed  that 
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tho  finscers  and  giirface  of  tlio  lx»dj  occasioTially  present  abrasions. 
Gravel,  sand,  niiid,  weed.s,  or  otJier  8ub?«tiiriee^  may  be  found  locked 
witliin  tlie  hands  or  nails  of  drowned  jiei^sons ;  for  in  tlie  act  of 
drownint^,  as  common  exjuMience  testifies,  a  jjei-sctn  will  grasp  at  any 
ohject  within  his  reacli,  and  in  \m  effnrt  to  uxtrieate  himself,  he 
may  excoriate  or  wound  bis  fingera.  Substances  floating  in  the 
water  are  also  sometimes  found  in  the  nose,  mouth  and  cat's, 
Tliere  are,  however,  many  cases  of  drowning  in  which  Ruch  op]>ear- 
anee^  do  not  exist,  Tliere  may  he  no  enhstanees  for  the  drowning 
j>erson  to  crrasp ;  this  will  depend  in  a  great  dt^gree  opon  tlie  fact 
of  the  water  being  deep  or  shallow,  of  its  being  confined  w^itbin 
a  narrow  ehaimel  or  not,  and  many  other  contingencies.  In  all 
eases  when  the  i>ersoii  is  senseless  before  he  falls  in  the  w*at€r,  or 
wdien  his  death  is  occasioned  by  syncope,  he  will,  of  course,  be  in- 
eapalde  of  making  tho8e  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tliis  aj>|K»aranee ;  and  it  is  prnt>able  that  this  frequently 
occurs  among  women  who  are  accidentally  drowned.     Wlten  the 

I  body  has  remained  several  days  in  water,  the  skin  of  tin?  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  tlie  feet  is  found  thickened,  white  and  sod- 
den, as  a  result  of  irabil>ition. 

ItifcriHd  appearanres, — In  a  recently  drowned  liody,  the  lungs 
and  heart   present  the  appearances  nsually  indicative  of  asphyxia 

I  (p.  58k  Tlie  venous  system  is  generally  a:orged  with  dark-colored 
liquid  blood.  If  death  has  not  taken  place  from  asjihyxia,  or  if 
the  body  has  remained  a  long  time  in  water  before  an  inspection  is 
made,  the  lungs  and  heart  will  not  present  the  character  about  to 
be  descrilied.  Some  physiologists  have  asserted  that  the  blood  re- 
mains iluid  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned;  but  njore  iujportance 
Ijhs  been  attached  to  this  appearaiice  than  it  really  merits.     Some 

[observers  have  found  the  bloiHl  coagulated  in  the  dn>wned,  and  I 
have  seen  coagula,  like  those  usually  met  with  after  death,  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  which  were  drowned  for  the  sake  of  ex  peri  men  t<. 
It  the  blood  is  found  generally  liquid,  this  may  be  due  to  the  im- 
bibition of  water,  or  to  iHitrefactive  changes,     Kiedell  found  the 

ihiuod  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  to  contain  c<»agula,  in  insfiee- 
tious  made  from  two  hours  to  five  days  after  death,  (''Med.  Gaz.** 
vol.  4t>,  p.  478.)  Hence  it  follows  that  tlie  blood  may  be  found 
eitlier  coagulated  or  uticoagulated,  in  those  who  go  into  the  water 
living,  aiid  die  by  drowning. 

The  lumjs  are  8(»metinies  congested,  and  more  generally  diste^ided 
than  collapsed.  Casper  and  Kanzler,  as  a  rule,  found  them  much 
increased  in  volume,  and  completely  tilling  tlie  cavity  of  the  chest, 
so  that  when  the  chest  w^as  o]ieiietl  they  protruded  out  of  it;  but 
tliis  did  not  dei>end  on  mere  fulness  of  blood.  The  most  accurate 
observations,  show  in  recent  cnses  of  drowiiiiig  that  the  hnigs  are 
generally  distended  and  in  a  tiabby  condition.    Owing  to  the  j»ene- 

itration  of  their  substance  by  water,  they  have  lost  their  usual 
elasticity,  so  that  an  inq>ressioii  made  upon  them  by  a  finger  is  pre- 
served, as  in  an  aHlematons  lind>.  Rietlell  has  pointed  out  this 
flabby  and  dilated  condition  of  the  lungs  as  a  sjiecial  chamcteristie 
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of  drowning:  although  they  floated,  he  found  that  they  were  three 
or  four  times  as  heavy  as  in  their  natural  state,  owing  to  the  water 
in  their  substance,  f"  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  On  making  a 
section  of  any  part  or  the  lungs,  a  bloody  frothy  liquid  escapes — 
air  and  water  being  mixed  together  in  the  air-cells.  These  appear- 
ances are  only  likely  to  be  oteerved,  in  a  well-marked  form,  when 
the  body  is  examined  soon  after  death.  The  windpipe,  bronchi 
and  minute  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  in  a  recently  drowned  body,  are 
filled  more  or  less  with  a  mucous  frothy  tinged  with  blood,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  last  violent  efibrts  at  respiration,  when  the  mouth  has 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  water.  This  appearance  is  not  always 
met  with.  Thus  it  has  not  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
liave  sunk  at  once  below  the  surface  and  have  not  again  risen  to 
breathe.  But  from  recent  experiments  on  animals,  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  its  presence  in  the 
air  passage  does  not  depend  on  the  fact  of  a  person  rising  to  the 
surface — although  this  may  increase  the  quantity — but  rather  upon 
the  violent  spasmodic  efforts  made  to  breath,  under  circumstances 
in  which  water  alone  can  enter  the  lungs.  These  facts  show  that 
a  mucous  froth  is  produced  in  the  air-passages  even  in  two  minutes, 
when  there  is  entire  submersion  of  the  head ;  and  its  quantity 
appears  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  submersion,  and  the 
violence  of  the  efforts  made  to  breathe. 

The  presence  in  the  air-passages  of  a  mucous  froth,  frequently 
tinged  with  blood,  may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  asphyxia 
by  drowning.  When  discovered  in  the  lungs,  associated  with  a 
watery  condition  of  these  organs,  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  this  mode  of  death.  As  its  presence  depends  on  the  retention 
of  air  in  thin  vesicles  diffused  through  the  air-tubes,  it  is  obvious 
that,  except  in  recent  inspection,  i.  e.,  within  a  few  hours  of  death, 
it  may  have  wholly  or  partly  disappeared.  Water  passing  in  and 
out  by  the  windpipe  may  destroy  it— also  the  exposure  of  the 
bo<ly  to  a  high  temperature.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  always  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned,  when  removed  from  water.  V  iolent  efforts  at  respiration 
may,  however,  produce  it — especially  if,  owing  to  the  loss  of  power 
of  swallowing,  any  liquid  should  find  its  way  into  the  windpipe. 
Indei)endently  of  the  presence  of  water  (sometimes  mixed  with 
mud,  sjind,  or  weeds)  in  the  larger  air-tubes,  a  portion  of  this 
liquid  is  generally  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  convulsive  efforts  at 
respiration.  It  tills  the  cells  and  penetrates  the  substance  of  the 
organs,  giving  to  them  the  flabby  or  doughy  consistency  already 
described.  In  some  cases  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be 
found  in  the  windpipe  and  lungs;  this  occurs  when  a  person  has 
been  drowned  with  a  full  stomach.  Vomiting  takes  place,  and 
the  vomited  matters  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the  attempt  to 
breathe. 

The  state  of  the  heart  in  the  drowned  has  given  rise  to  some 
discussion.  In  death  from  asphyxia,  the  right  cavities  generally 
contain  blood,  while  the  left  cavities  are  either  empty,  or  they 
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contain  much  less  than  the  right.  Out  of  fifty-three  inspections 
made  l>y  Dr.  Ogstoii,  the  right  cavities  were  found  empty  only  in 
two  onses,  and  the  left  eavitiefl  empty  in  fourteen.  ('-Med,  Gaz./' 
vol*  48,  p.  29L)  III  a  eaao  of  drowning  whieh  was  examined  hy 
Mr.  Bisliop,  tlie  right  side  of  the  he^irt  contained  scarcely  any 
hlooil ;  ami  in  anolher  case,  communicated  to  me  December,  1857, 
tire  only  medical  difGcuUy  regarding  death  by  drowning  presented 
itself  in  au  eniptinese  or  non-distension  of  tlie  right  cavities  of 
this  organ.  The  facts  and  obw?rvations  accumnlateil  by  iny  friend 
Dr.  Norman  Chcvers,  of  the  Calcutta  Medietil  Bt>ard,  show  that  a 
full  condition  of  the  hearty  ulthaugh  aeornmou,ig  not  an  invariable 
eoncoraitant  of  asphyxia,  either  from  drowning  or  any  other  cause, 
("Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,"  1856,  p,  ■441.)  It  has  been 
elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  continues  after 
the  stoppage  of  respiration,  and  that  the  fjeriod  at  wdiieh  this  organ 
ceases  to  contract  is  variable.  Hence,  in  some  casea  there  may  be 
sufficient  power  iu  the  right  cavities  to  contract  uj'on  their  contents, 
lind  to  expel,  more  or  less  completely,  the  last  traces  of  blood 
received  by  them  from  the  body.  Emptine*^  of  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  must  not>  therefore,  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with 
death  fmm  drowning;  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  he  taken  as  a 
proof  that  the  jici-son  lias  died  from  aspliyxia*  I>i\  Riedell  states 
that  in  half  the  number  of  instances  whicli  had  fallen  under  his 
observatioti,  tlie  two  sides  of  the  lieart  contained  equal  quatitities 
of  blood;  in  the  other  half,  the  right  side  contained  the  larger 
proportion.  In  one  case  onU%  the  emptiness  of  the  left  side  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  fulness  of  the  right, 

A  greiiter  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  described 
as  one  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  drowning;  but  this,  when  it 
exists,  is  probably  a  consequence  of  a  congested  state  of  the  Inngs, 
Some  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  this  subject,  and  frt>m 
these  it  is  evident  that  tlie  stute  of  the  cerebral  vessels  can  alibrd 
no  presumption  that  death  has  taken  place  by  drowning.  In 
regard  to  the  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportnrtity  of  examining, 
the  quantity  of  blood  contained  within  the  cerebral  vessels  has 
rarely  been  so  great  as  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  it  will  commonly  he  found  that  the 
stomach  contains  water,  which  api^eara  to  enter  into  this  organ  by 
the  act  of  swallowing  during  the  struggle  for  life.  This  may  be 
salt  or  fresh,  according  to  the  me<ruim  in  which  tlie  drowning  has 
taken  place.  The  quantity  is  subject  to  gR^at  variation  ;  sometimes 
it  is  large,  at  other  times  small,  and  in  some  instances  no  water 
whatever  is  to  l:>e  met  with.  The  alisence  of  water  may  probably 
indicate  a  rapid  death,  as  there  could  have  been  no  power  to  swallow. 
Orfila  has  remarked,  that  the  mucous  mendjraHy  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  is  occasionally  much  discolored  in  drowned  subjects. 
He  observed  also,  that  when  drowning  took  place  while  the  jirocess 
of  digestion  was  going  on,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
often  had  a  pinkish-red  or  violet  tint.  When  the  dead  IxKly  had 
remained  a  long  time  in  water>  this  membrane  was  observed  to 
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acquire  a  deep  violet  or  brown  color.  A  knowledj^e  of  this  fact 
may  be  of  some  importance  in  those  cases  in  which  a  person  is 
suspected  to  have  been  poisoned  previously  to  submersion.  It  has 
been  said  that  tbe  diaphragm  is  generally  much  raised  towards  the 
chest ;  bat  this  may  depend  on  gaseous  putrefaction,  and  the  increase 
in  the  sise  of  the  abdomen  by  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  intestines. 
The  urinary  bladder  in  some  cases  contains  urine;  in  others  it  is 
perfeetlv  empty.  Casper  found  it  empty  in  one-half  of  the  cases 
which  ne  examined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  in  which  the 
bladder  is  found  must  depend  upon  its  condition  at  the  time  at 
which  the  drowning  occurred.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  appearances 
in  the  drowned,  a  paper  by  Br.  Ogston,  ^^  Med.  Qaz.,"  vol.  47,  pp. 
768,  864,  et  seq. ;  also  another  by  Dr.  Riedell,  **  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol. 
46,  p.  478 ;  and  Casper,  "  Ger.  Leich-Oeff.,"  vol.  1,  p.  87 ;  2,  p.  105 ; 
and  **  Klinieche  Novellen,"  1863,  p.  523.) 

Was  death  caused  In/  drowning ? — For  a  correct  solution  of  this 
qnestion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  appearances  met  with 
in  the  drowned,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  are  characteristic 
of  this  form  of  death.  Among  the  external  signs  of  drowning, 
whea  the  body  is  seen  soon  after  death,  are  paleness  of  the  surface, 
a  contracted  state  of  the  skin  (cutis  anserina),  and  the  presence  of 
a  mnoons  froth  about  the  nostrils  and  lips.  The  absence  of  these 
appearances,  however,  would  not  prove  that  the  person  had  not 
been  drowned ;  for  if  the  body  had  remained  some  time  in  water, 
or  if  it  had  been  long  exposed  to  air  before  it  was  seen  by  a  medical 
man,  the  skin  would  undergo  various  changes  in  its  condition  and 
color,  and  mucous  froth  would  no  longer  be  found  adhering  to  the 
nostrils  and  lips. 

St€Ue  of  the  skin, — The  goose-skin,  or  cutis  anserina^  which  is 
frequently  observed  in  the  drowned,  shows  that  the  skin  possessed 
the  living  power  of  contractility  at  the  time  of  immersion.  Warner 
suggests  that  the  appearance  might  be  produced  in  a  dead  body  if 
thrown  into  cold  water  immediately  after  death,  i.  e.,  while  the 
skin  is  warm.  As  none  but  assassins  would  be  likely  to  resort  to 
this  proceeding,  the  objection  would,  if  admitted,  leave  the  fact  of 
drowning  still  to  be  made  out  by  an  internal  inspection.  This 
contracted  state  of  the  skin  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  a  naturally 
rongh  or  horny  skin,  as  suggested  by  Casper.  (**Q^r.  Leich.-Oeftn. 
vol.  1,  p.  89.)  As  this  condition  of  the  skin  is  not  invariably 
present,  even  in  the  recently  drowned,  and  as  it  is  observed  chiefly 
m  drowning  during  cold  weather,  its  absence  must  not  be  taken  to 
n^rative  the  hypotnesis  of  drowning. 

Substances  grasped  in  the  hands. — Foreign  substances,  such  as 
gravel,  dirt,  weeds,  or  grass,  are  sometimes  found  lock^  within 
the  hand  or  lodged  under  the  nails  of  drowned  subjects.  This 
&ct  may  occasionally  aiford  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  person  has  died.  If  materials  are  found 
erasped  within  the  hands  of  the  deceased  which  have  evidently 
been  torn  from  the  banks  of  a  canal  or  river,  or  from  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  which  the  body  is  found,  we  have  strong  presump- 
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live  evitleneo  tliat  tlie  fx^ison  <liotl  within  tlie  water.  For  altlimiorli 
it  ie  y>o8flil>le  to  imagine  that.  t)je  deceased  may  have  strug^teil  on 
the  hank,  and  have  been  killed  prior  to  submersion,  yet  iu  the 
value  attaelied  to  tliis  sign,  we  areasanming  that  there  are  no  nmrks 
of  violcTK't?  on  the  jierson,  nor  atiy  otlier  apjicaraiicc\s  about  the 
body  Huffiriently  striking  to  lead  the  examiner  to  suspect  that 
death  had  occurred  in  any  other  way  than  by  drowning.  If  the 
snlietance  locked  within  the  fingers  or  finger-nails  is  sand  of  the 
same  character  as  that  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  pond, 
it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  any  stronger  fact  to  establish  deatli  IVora 
suluncrsion.  The  abrasion  of  the  fingers  is  a  circumstance  of 
minor  imiiortance;  no  value  could  he  attached  to  tins  state  of  the 
fine:cm  as  an  indication  of  a  jx^rson  having  perished  by  drowning, 
unless  it  were  in  conjunction  with  the  apiicarances  above  described. 
A  witness  would  be  eonstniiuod  to  admit  in  many  etudes,  that  the 
fingci*s  might  l»ccome  abraded  or  excoriated  after  death,  or  even 
before  submersion  ;  wliile  in  no  case  could  he  be  called  upon  to 
make,  in  regnrd  to  substances  found  grasped  within  the  hands,  an 
admission  which  would  invalidate  the  evidence  dedueible  from 
this  condition.  This  must  then  he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  a  person  having  been  alive  after  his  body  was  in  tlio  w^ater.  It 
is  well  known  tluit  when  two  or  three  are  drowia^d  Ijy  tlie  sanje 
accident,  tliey  arc  not  unfrequently  found  claspe<l  within  each  other's 
nrms,^ — a  fact  wdiich  at  once  proves  tlmt  they  must  have  l>een  living 
when  sul>mcrgcd  ;  so  if  a  deiid  body  is  discovered  still  holding  to 
a  rope,  cable,  or  oar,  no  further  evidence  is  required  to  show  that 
the  dcceaeed  must  have  died  from  drowning. 

The  internal  ajtpcarunce  U[>on  which  medical  jurists  chiefly  rely 
as  proofs  of  this  kind  of  death  are — tirst,  water  in  the  stomach; 
and  secondly,  water  with  a  mucoua  froth  in  the  air-passagea  and 
lungs. 

1,  Watrr  in  (he  stomach. — Dr.  Kiedell  found  that  in  the  majoritv 
of  cases  of  drowning,  water  passe*!  into  the  stomach.  In  animals 
]ircviously  killed,  and  placed  for  twenty-tour  hour^  in  winter  with 
the  month  wide  oi>en,  no  fiuid  pcnetratetl  to  the  stomach*  ("Med* 
Ghz.,"  vol.  40,  p.  478, )  Water  commonly  passes  into  the  stomach 
of  a  living  animal  while  drowning,  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  It 
lias  been  observed  tliat  when  an  animal  is  stunned  prior  to  sub- 
mersion, water  does  not  pass  into  the  gullet,  and  when  syncojje 
occurs,  none  will  be  found.  As  a  proof  that  its  entrance  into  this 
organ  depends  on  the  act  of  swallowing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
([uantity  in  the  stomach  is  greater  wlien  an  animal  m  allowed  to 
come  IVenucntly  to  the  surface  and  res[iire,  than  when  it  is  main- 
tained altogether  below  the  surface.  The  powder  of  swallowiog  is 
immediately  suspended  on  the  occurrence  of  asjihyxia,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  satisfactorily  aeconnt  for  the  difierence  observed  in 
the  two  (!ahc*s.  The  water  tlius  found  is  in  variable  quantity;  and 
tliere  arc  some  cases  of  drfnvning  in  wliich  water  is  huI  present  itt 
the  stomach.  It  was  found  l>y  Dr.  Ogston,of  Dundee,  in  five  eases 
out  of  seven.     (^*  Ed.  Med,  and  burg.  Journ,/'  Jan,  1837.)     Water 
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does  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  stomach  of  a  body  which  has 
been  thrown  in  after  death  ;  the  sides  of  the  gullet  applying  them- 
selves too  closely  to  each  other  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  fluid.  Il 
fmtrefaction  has  advanced  to  any  extent,  some  water  may  enter; 
mt  a  medical  man  may  easily  judge  from  the  general  state  of  the 
body,  how  far  this  process  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  admis- 
sion of  fluid  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Orfila  has  suggested 
that  water  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  apparently 
drowned,  in  consequence  of  this  liquid  having  been  drunk  by  the 
deceased,  or  artificially  injected  by  another  into  the  stomach  after 
death.  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  under  what  circumstances  the 
latter  objection  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  it  would  answer ; 
but  in  relying  upon  the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  it  may 
l>e  admitted  tnat  the  deceased  may  have  drunk  water  before  his 
body  was  submerged.  The  mere  discovery  of  water  in  the  stomach, 
except  under  circumstances  to  be  presently  mentioned,  is  not, 
therefore,  a  necessary  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed  during  the 
act  of  drowning. 

It  is  of  course  presumed  that  the  liquid  contained  within  the 
stomach  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the  body  is  im- 
mersed ;  for  it  is  possible  that  fresh  water  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  person  drowned  in  salt  water,  and  in  such  a  case  it 
would  be  obviously  improper  for  a  medical  witness  to  affirm  from 
the  mere  presence  of  water,  that  the  person  had  died  where  his 
body  was  discovered.  If  the  water  contain  mud,  straw,  duckweed, 
niOFS,  or  any  substances  like  these  existing  in  the  pond  or  river 
where  the  drowning  occurred,  it  is  a  proof,  when  the  inspection  is 
recent,  of  its  having  been  swallowed  by  a  living  person.  The  ab- 
sence of  water  from  the  stomach  cannot,  however,  lead  to  the  in- 
feren(*e  that  the  person  has  not  died  from  drowning,  because  in 
some  instances  it  is  not  swallowed,  and  in  others  it  may  drain  aw^ay 
and  bo  lost  after  death  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

2.  Water  icifh  mucous  froth  in  the  air  passages  and  lungs, — If  the 
l>ody  is  carefully  removed  from  the  water,  and  is  examined  soon 
lifter  removal,  these  appearances,  which  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  death  from  drowning,  will  be  found.  Dr.  Riedell  regards 
the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  as  a  constant  sign  of  this  kind  of 
death.  In  all  his  experiments  and  observations,  he  states  that  he 
found  a  frothy  fluid  in  the  windpi[)e,  bronchi  and  lungs;  after 
death  it  gradually  disapi>ears  from  the  air-tubes  by  exosmosis,  but 
not  from  the  lungs.  The  fluidity  of  this  froth  is,  he  contends,  a 
distinctive  character  of  death  from  drowning,  and  is  not  mot  with 
in  any  other  case  ("  Med.  Giaz.,"  vol.  46,  p.  478).  The  presence  of 
a  frothy  fluid  w^ould  undoubtedly  show  that  liquid,  from  some 
cause,  had  jienetrated  into  the  air-passages;  and  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  presence  of  water  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  it  may  be  considered  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  death 
from  drowning.  On  the  other  hand,  its  absence  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  that  a  person  has  not  died  from  this  cause.  If  none 
is  found  in  a  body  recently  after  death,  this  may  have  been  the 
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result  of  pjncojrt?  or  apoplexy,  and  theiHJ  may  have  been  no  conclin 
81  ve  effort  at  broatbifig  prior  to  death.     A  mucous  froth  may  iiof 
be  foiittd  wlicn  the  l>o<ly  has   remained  for  a  long  ]>eria<l   in  the 
water  after  death,  si  nee  by  the  free  pas^sage  of  this  tiuid  into  and 
out  of  the  air4uiie8,  the  frotb,  although   formed  in  tlie  first  iii- 
dtanee^  may  liave  disappeared.     If,  after  renjoval  from  the  watei 
the  body  is  exposftl   to  the  air  for  several  days  before  it  is 
amined^  it  ia  nirt  that  this  appearance  is  seen.     Tbe  uiucous  fro 
may  have  been  formed  in  the  windpipe,  but  it  may  have  entirely 
disjip[>eared. 

3.    Waicr  and  foreign  substanres  in  the  lungs, — It  has  been  else- 
where stated  that  in  tJie  act  of  drowning,  water  h  dniwn  with  coii^j 
j^iderable  force  into  the  lungs,  by  violent  attempts  at  inspiratiot^H 
The  aspiratory  force  thus  exerted  by  the  lungs  is  considerable.     T^^ 
has  been  fonnd  tliat  when  the  beads  of  animals  are  plunged  below 
mercury,  Home  of  this  fluid  metal,  in  spite  of  its  density,  ia  actually 
drawn  into  tlie  lungs,  and  globules  of  it  have  been  tbund  in  tlieai 
cells.     A  fitiiorij  this  take^  place  in  a  greater  degree  with  water 
which  18  forcibly  dmwn  into,  and  {.jermeates  the  spongy  texture  of 
the  lungs,  ren<lering  death  raore  rapid  and  recovery  more  difficult 
than  in  other  forms  of  asphyxia.     This  aspiratory  force  of  the  lungs 
has  been  measured,  and  is  found,  in  small  animals,  to  be  equal  to 
raising  a  colurjin  of  mercury  four  inches  in  height.     Not  only 
water  thus  drawn  in,  but  muid,  mud,  weeds,  or  other  substanc 
Boating  in  it,  are  also  carried  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the 
lungs.     When  the  water  is  mixed  with  weeds  or  mud,  and  watej 
presenting  the  same  admixture  is  found  in  the  throat  andstomac 
this  is  strong  evidence  that  the  body  has  been  plunged  into  tl 
Biedium  when  tlie  power  of  breathing  and  swallowing  still  existed^ 
and  hence  that  tlie  deceased  has  been  drowned.     2\1!  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  lungs  together,  will  therefore  be 
of  importance  in  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  by  di'uwning,  since 
it  may  aid  in  proving  or  disproving  the  chart^e. 

When  a  dead  body  is  tlirowu  into  water,  and  lias  remained  there 
some  time,  water,  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  mud,  or  weeds,  may 
paes  til  rough  the  windpi{:»e  into  the  lungs,  and  there  be  deposittHl. 
l>r.  Chevei*s,  of  Calcutta,  was  required  to  examine  the  body  of  a 
child  found  in  a  tank  at  a  distance  from  the  house  of  the  parents. 
The  internal  appearances  sliowed  tiiat  the  child  had  died  by  drown- 
ing. The  airqiassatjes  contained  green  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
right  air-tube  was  almost  completely  tilled  with  so  large  a  portion 
of  an  atpiatic  weed  doubled  together,  that  it  appeared  astonishing 
how  such  a  body  could  liave  passed  into  the  windjripe.  It  was 
proved  that  no  weed  of  this  kind  grew  in  the  tank  where  the  Ixxly 
was  found.  Further  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  body  <»f 
the  boy  had  l>cen  found  by  a  woman  in  a  tank  near  his  house,  in 
whiclj  the  weed  found  in  the  air-jmssages  grew  abundantly.  This 
female  cnrriiNl  the  corpse  to  the  more  distant  tank  which  helongecL 
to  a  persoti  against  whom  she  bore  a  grudge!  Water  under  theM 
circumstances,  however,  does  not  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  thJ 
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longs  as  by  aspiratioDs  during  life,  and  the  amount  which  passes 
through  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is  small.  If  simply  an  after-death 
effect,  the  water  is  found  in  the  larger  air-tubes  unaccompanied  by 
mncoos  froth.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  effect  of  aspiration,  as  a 
result  of  living  power,  is  so  manifest,  that  the  examiner  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  onlv  char- 
acters on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  medical  proofs  of  death 
from  drowning,  are — ^first,  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  in  the 
windpipe  and  air-tubes ;  secondly,  of  water  in  the  air-tubes  and  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs ;  and  thirdi  v,  of  water  in  the  stomach.  An  early 
inspection  of  the  body  may  thus  enable  a  medical  man  to  come  to 
a  satisfactorv  conclusion  that  death  was  or  was  not  caused  by 
drowning.  The  longer  this  inspection  is  delayed,  the  more  ambigu- 
ous the  evidence  becomes,  since  the  froth  slowlv  disappears  from 
the  air-tubes,  while  water  may  penetrate  into  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
The  great  cause  of  failure  in  ootaining  medical  proofs  of  drowning 
is  generally  the  unavoidable  delay  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

If,  in  examining  a  body  taken  from  water,  we  find  upon  it  marks 
of  violence,  or  severe  internal  injuries  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  there 
is  stronjB:  ground  for  suspicion.  Why  the  body  of  a  person  who  has 
really  died  from  natural  causes  should  be  afterwards  thrown  into 
water,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  upon  any  hypothesis  of  inno- 
cence, but  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  motive  when  murderous 
violence  has  been  used.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  weeks^ 
especially  if  the  body  has  been  removed  from  the  water  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  period,  none  of  the  usual  apjHsarances  of  drown- 
ing will  be  met  with ;  in  the  present  day,  no  practitioner  would 
thmk  of  seeking  for  evidence  under  such  circumstances. 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  appearances 
of  drowning,  barristers  have  considerable  advantage  in  cross-examin- 
ing those  medical  witnesses  who  appear  to  sup[»ort  the  theorv  of 
the  prosecution  that  death  took  place  from  this  cause.  Legal  in- 
genuity is  here  often  strained  to  the  utmost,  to  show  that  there  is 
no  certain  sign  of  drowning,  and  therefore  that  the  deceased  must 
have  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  general  impression  among 
non-medical  persons  appears  to  be  that,  whether  in  drowning  or 
suffocation,  there  ought  to  be  some  \aLTi\Q\x\2iT  visible  change  in  some 

fart  of  the  body  to  indicate  at  once  the  cause  of  death ;  but  it  need 
ardly  i)e  said  that  this  notion  is  founded  on  false  views,  and  if 
the  reception  of  medical  evidence  on  tlie  cause  of  death  be  made  to 
depend  on  the  production  of  some  such  positive  and  visible  change 
of  structure,  then  it  would  be  better  at  once  not  to  place  the  parties 
charged  with  the  crime  upon  their  trial,  because  it  could  never  be 
proved  against  them.  A  medical  inference  of  drowning  is  founded 
upon  a  certain  series  of  facts,  to  each  of  which,  individuallv,  it  may 
be  easy  to  oppose  plausible  objections ;  but  taken  together  they 
famish  evidence  as  strong  as  is  commonly  required  for  proof  of  any 
other  kind  of  death. 
In  death  from  drowning,  a  question  respecting  the  specific  gravity 
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of  the  liuman  body  nuij  inoidcntallj  arise.     In  the  healtlij  living 
body,  tliis  is  initde  ufi  of  the  combinerj  8f>cci!ic  r^i'^vity  of  its  differ- 
ent part8  ;  8o  tiint,  as*  in  all  beterot{eneoii8  solids,  it  is  a  complen 
qujuitity.     lu  the  first  place, about  72  i>er  cent,  of  the  weight  of  tbai 
body  cunsi«ta  of  water— hence  the  (|uestion  of  wpeciHc  gravity  caiuJ 
refer  rudy  to  the  remaiuinc<  28  per  cent,  of  dry  eolids*     The  oidyl 
jmrt  of  the  body  which  is  li^iiter  than  water  is  fat.     The  8>{>eciiicJ 
gravity  of  tlii.s  is  0.92,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  proportion  ofl 
fat  in  an  adnlt  is  about  five  j^>er  cent*  of  the  weight  of  tlie  body^  orl 
one-twentieth  part.     The  specific  gravity  of  niusule  it*  1.085,  of! 
brain  1J)4,  of  the  soft  organs  generally  1.05,  of  the  lungs  contaiiiinjjj 
air  0.94,  and  of  bone,  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  2J)1.    Ti*e  light-J 
ness  of  the  fatty  portions  is  more  than   connterl^abinced   by  theJ 
weight  of  the  skeleton  (about  ten-and-half  pounds  in  the  male,  audi 
nine  pounds  in  the  female),  so  that  the  naked  human  body,  placedJ 
on  water, has  a  slight  tendency  to  sink.     This  tendency  dinrinishe«J 
just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  body  immersed  :   because^ 
all  those  parts  which  are  out  of  water,  not  being  snpjtorted  liy  water, 
become  so   much  additional  absolute  weight  to  the  portion  im- 
mei-sed.     Hence,  the  frequent  cause  of  death  by  drowning.     An 
inexj^rienced  person  exhansts  hiuiself  by  exertion,  raises  his  arms 
continually  out  of  the  water,  and  as  often  sinks,  owing  to  their 
w- eight  having  just  so  much  etfect  on  his  body  as  if  a  leaden  weight  i 
had  been  smblcnly  applied  to  his  feet  to  sink  him.  When  the  tchole 
of  the  living  body  is  imniersed,  the  specific  gravity,  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  thy  chest,  differs  so  little  from  that  of  water,  tliat  a 
very  slight  motion  of  the  hands  or  feet  will  suffice  to  keep  a  person/ 
on  the  sorface.     The  head,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  has  always  a  temlency  to  slide  l>elow  the  level  of  water,  and 
muscular  force  is  required  to  keep  it  above  the  surface.     There  are 
two  circumstances  w^hich  cause  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  to 
vary.     If  the  quantity  q{  Jut  is  proportionally  large,  it  will  lie  di- 
minished ;  and  sucli  a  person  will  float  more  readily  than  another 
in  an  ojiposite  condition.     On  the  other  hand,  a  hvrgt!  pro]M>rtion  uf 
kyne  renders  a  [lerson  heavier  tban  liis  bulk  of  water,  and  Ids  bodyi 
will  sink  more  rapidly  tban  that  of  anotlicr.     These  two  modifyinaf^ 
causes  of  buoyancy  are  liable  to  constant  variation;  hence  the  dif^J 
fercnt  accounts  given  bv  experimentalists  relative  to  the  speeitioj 
gravity   of  the  human   body.     The  bodies  of  women  nvQ,  ((^tcrisl 
jHrn'fnts^  of  less  specific  gravity  tlian  th<)se  of  men  ;  the  skeleton  is 
smaller,  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat — hence  tliey  moivj 
readily  float.     Infants  and  young  cliildren  float  with  the  greatest] 
ease  ;  the  quantity  of  iat  is  usually  in  large  proportion,  and  the  bones 
are  light — the  eartliy  matter  being  not  yet  fully  de]:!Osited.     Thus, 
in  infanticide  by  drowning,  the  body  of  the  child  rises  very  speedily 
to  the  surface— rif,  indeed,  it  does  not  remain  altogether  njiou  it. 

The!*e  are  some  other  points  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  tlie^ 
buoyancy  of  the  living  liuman  body.     1.  Ilespiration, — It  is  the  fact 
of  the  lungs  being  filled  with  air  that  gives  the  general  lightness 
to  it.     If  these  organs  arc  emptied  while  the  face  is  under  water 
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and  the  person  cannot  inhale  again,  the  body  remains  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  and  will  sink.  Hence  it  follows  that,  cceteris 
paribuSjA  person  with  a  large  and  capacious  chest  floats  more  easily 
than  one  whose  chest  is  small  and  contracted.  Hence  also,  in  a 
living  person,  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  rise  out  of  water  during 
inspiration,  and  to  sink  during  expiration — the  quantity  of  water 
displaced  under  these  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  respiratory 
organs  being  very  different.  The  entrance  into  water  with  the 
chest  nearly  emptied  as  the  result  of  a  loud  scream  or  shriek,  is 
very  unfavorable  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  body.  The  fact  of  clothes 
being  on  the  person  may  also  make  a  difference — either,  from  their 
nature,  in  serving  to  buoy  up  the  body,  or  fix)m  their  weight  to 
sink  it  more  deeply.  Women  are  sometimes  saved  from  drowning 
by  reason  of  their  clothes  floating,  and  thus  presenting  a  large  sur- 
tace  to  the  water;  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
bodies  of  drowned  women  often  remain  floating  on  the  water  im- 
mediately after  death. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  recently  dead 
body  unclothed  is,  when  left  to  itself,  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks 
when  immersed.  The  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  and  their 
jienetration  by  water,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  bones  and 
all  the  soft  parts,  excepting  the  fat,  are  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water,  ofier  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  sinking.  After  a 
variable  period,  generally  not  more  than  a  few  days,  the  body  will 
rise  again  to  the  surface,  and  float.  The  period  of  its  risini;  will 
depend — 1st,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body;  2dly,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  water — whether  salt  or  fresh  ;  3dly,  on  the  access  of  heat 
and  air  in  facilitating  putrefaction.  If  the  gases  generated  find  an 
escape,  the  body  will  sink;  more  gases  may  form,  and  then  it  will 
again  rise,  so  that  the  sinking  and  rising  may  become  alternate 
phenomena.  A  small  quantity  of  air  collected  in  the  abdomen,  as 
a  result  of  putrefaction,  will  suffice  for  the  floating  of  the  body. 
Thus,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dead  body  at  1.08  to  l.l, 
it  would  require  but  little  air  to  keep  it  at  or  near  the  surface  ot 
the  water.  But  a  dead  body,  whether  death  has  been  caused  by 
drowning  or  not,  may  not  sink  at  all,  owing  to  some  one  of  the 
counteracting  causes  above  mentioned.  Several  cases  are  reported 
in  which  the  bodies  of  j)er8ons  recently  drowned  have  floated. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned. — The  chief  inquiry  with  regard 
to  marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  is  whether  they 
have  resulted  from  accident  or  design.  In  forming  an  opinion,  a 
witness  must  give  due  value  to  the  accidents  to  which  a  body 
floating  loosely  in  water  may  be  exposed.  Bruises  or  ecchymoses 
of  considerable  extent  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  drowned,  when 
the  bodies  have  been  carried  by  a  current  against  mechanical 
obstacles  in  a  navigable  river  or  canal.  If  the  deceased  fell  from 
a  considenible  height  into  water,  his  body  in  falling  may  have 
struck  against  a  rock  or  projection,  and  have  produced  extensive 
marks  of  violence.  Dead  bodies  taken  out  of  wells  often  present  con- 
sidenible nuirks  of  violence  of  a  vital  character  when  the  deceased 
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peraonfl  have  fallen  in  accidentally,  or  have  throAvn  themBelves  in 
intentionally.  The  presence  of  these  marks  must  not  ereate  a 
hasty  eiis|>ieion  of  murder.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  speeilic  rules  ffjr  forming  a  decision  in  eases  of  this  kina,  since, 
j>robably,  no  two  instances  will  be  met  with  which  will  be  j»erfectly 
similar  in  the  details.  In  clearing  np  these  doubtful  points,  every- 
thing muiftt  dejteiid  on  the  tact  and  exi>erience  of  the  practitioner 
who  is  called  ojh^ii  toooTidiiet  an  investigation.  The  timt  question 
which  he  has  to  deterniitie  is,  whether  the  injuries  on  the  body 
were  product^l  before,  or  after  death.  (See  Wounds,  ante,  p.  261.) 
If  after  deatli,  then  they  ought  to  be  obviously  of  accidental  origin. 
Aceidenta!  violence  may  sometimes  be  of  a  serious  nature,  so  serious 
that  a  practitioner  might  well  doubt  whether  it  did  not  indicate 
til  at  the  deceased  had  t»eeu  violently  treated  jirtor  to  submersion. 
If  a  dead  body  were  taken  out  of  water,  with  one  or  both  limbs 
dislocated,  or  the  vertehrse  of  the  neck  fractured,  and  a  surgeon 
\\as  asked  whether  such  injuries  could  be  accidental  and  coincident 
with  or  consequent  on  drowning,  tlie  answer  would  probably  be  in 
the  negative.  But  an  instance  has  occurred  in  which  both  arms 
were  accidentally  dislocated  at  the  shoulders  in  the  act  of  drowning, 
ae  the  result  of  a  fall  into  tbe  water  from  a  great  height. 

The  great  point  with  regard  to  al!  marks  of  violence  on  the 
drowned  is  to  throw  light  ui»on  the  questions — 1st,  whether  drown- 
ing was  really  the  cause  of  death;  and  2dly,  whether,  if  so,  the 
act  was  the  result  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide.  This  last 
question  does  not  concern  a  medical  witness  so  much  as  a  jury,  who 
will  determine  it  fx^om  tlie  facts,  medical  and  general,  proved  before 
them. 

There  is  one  case,  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  a  practitioner 
would  be  apt  to  he  misled  by  trusting  to  ap|*earances  found  on  the 
drowneth  If  a  dead  body  were  removed  from  w^ater  with  a  deep 
ecchymosed  circle  round  the  neck,  evidently  produced  by  a  cord  or 
ligature,  but  no  traces  of  whicli  could  he  tbutid,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  suspicion  would  be  at  once  raised  that  deceased  had  been 
murdered  l*y  strangulation,  and  tlie  body  afterwards  thrown  into 
water.  A  case  occurred  some  years  since  in  wliich  a  mark  was 
I^roduced  on  the  neck  of  a  wonuui  who  was  accidentally  drowned, 
as  a  result  of  the  compression  produced  by  the  string  of  her  cloak. 
Marks  rescnibling  those  of  strangulation  have  been  proiluced  on 
the  necks  of  dead  bmlies  floating  in  water,  where  they  have  been 
driven  by  a  strong  current  against  the  stumiJQ  of  trees  or  other 
obstacles  in  the  stream. 

It  might  be  said,  tliat  in  cases  of  this  description,  circumstantial 
evidence  would  commonly  show  how  the  mark  had  originated.  In 
admitting  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we  must  remember  that 
circumstances,  as  matters  of  proof,  do  not  always  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice,  or  occur  to  our  judgment,  at  the  precise  time 
that  the  law  stands  most  in  need  of  tliera.  While  then,  we  use 
great  caution  in  dm  wing  an  inference  when  there  are  such  strotig 
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Soands  for  BUBpicion,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  carefully 
e  most  trivial  appearances. 

Fractures  are  not  often  met  with  in  the  drowned  as  the  result  of 
accident.  Certain  fractures  likely  to  be  followed  by  immediate 
death  may  forbid  the  supposition  of  their  having  occurred  after 
drowning,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  may  show  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  accident  at  or  about  the 
lime  of  submersion. 

The  medico-legal  question  has  arisen  whether  fractures  of  the 
vertebriB  of  the  neck  can  occur  from  accident  alone,  at  or  about  the 
time  of  drowning.  In  August,  1858,  a  gentleman,  in  jumping  from 
a  bathing-machine  head-foremost  into  water  more  shallow  than  he 
bad  expected,  caused  a  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse,  which  led  to  death.  Mr.  South  quotes  the  case  of  a  man 
who  threw  himself  into  a  river  to  bathe,  from  a  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  the  water  being  only  three  feet  deep.  He  rose  to  the 
surface,  but  fell  back  senseless.  When  he  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness, the  account  he  gave  of  the  accident  was,  that  he  felt  his  hands 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  to  save  his  head  drew  it  violently 
back,  upon  which  he  lost  all  consciousness.  He  died  in  about  ten 
hours,  and  on  examination  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck  was 
much  ecchymosed,  the  interspaces  of  the  muscles  were  gorged,  and 
the  spinal  canal  was  filled  with  blood.  The  body  of  the  fifth  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck  was  broken  across  about  the  middle  of  its  depth, 
and  the  two  pieces  were  completely  separated  from  the  lateral  parts. 
As  there  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  dirt  on  the  head,  Reveillon, 
who  reports  the  case,  believes  that  the  fracture  arose  from  muscular 
action,  and  not  from  a  blow  received  by  striking  the  bottom;  but 
this  is  doubtful.  In  another  instance  related  by  Mr.  South,  a  sailor 
jumped  headlong  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a  sail  being  spread  tliree  feet 
below  the  surface.  He  immediately  became  motionless,  and  died  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The  fourth  and  fifth  vertebrse  of  the  neck  were 
found  extensively  fractured,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  crushed  and 
lacerated.  ("Chelius's  Surgery,"  part  6,  Fractures.)  In  this  case 
the  fracture  must  have  resulted  from  contact  with  the  water,  or  the 
Bail ;  but  as  the  latter  was  freely  floating,  this  would  be  a  yielding 
medium  ;  hence  this  serious  injury  may  occur  accidentally  in  cases 
in  which  we  might  not  be  prepared  to  look  for  it. 

Was  drowning  the  result  of  homicide^  suicide^  or  accident  f — Al- 
though the  question  whether  the  act  of  drowning  was  the  result 
of  suicide  or  murder  properly  falls  within  the  province  of  a  jury, 
there  are  certain  points  in  relation  to  it  which  require  to  be 
noticed  by  a  medical  witness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  an  examination  of  the  body  will  develop  any  ditter- 
eiic^es  in  either  of  the  three  supposed  kinds  of  death.  So  far  as  the 
phenomena  of  drowning  are  concerned,  they  are  the  same,  and  they 
are  accomnanied  with  the  same  appearances  after  death  in  each 
case.  In  drowning  which  is  accidental  or.  suicidal,  it  is  not  usual 
as  it  hai«  already  been  observed,  to  meet  with  marks  of  violence  on 
the  person  except  such  as  are  purelv  of  accidental  origin^  and  have 
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commoDly  been  proflnced  afler  ikath.     In  accidental  drowning  tliia 
18  alnioi^t  a  eonstnnt  rule;  but  if  the  person  has  fallen  Wmw  any 
lieigbt,  Km  hotly  may  be  injured  in  the  fall,  either  by  projections  on 
the  hank  of  a  river  or  cunal,  or  by  mere  concussion  on  the  water  j^J 
allowance  for  either  of  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  make»  a<^^H 
cording  to  the  Rituatioii  of  the  spot  from  which  the  person  is  sup-^ 
posed  to  Imve  fallen. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  England  drowning  is  the  cause  of  death 
in  nearly  one-half  of  all  euieidcs;  hut  this  of  course  will  vary  ac- 
cording  to  localities.     In  siticuhd  drowning  we  have  a  difficulty  to 
encounter,  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  that  which  ia  acndentaL 
A  man  may  liave  attempted  suicide  by  some  other  means  i»re-       i 
viously  to  throwing  liiniself  into  the  water;  thus  then,   besides 
the  accidcntul  violence  of  accidental  drowning,  we  may  meet  with       | 
violence  on   the  person  evidently  indicating  wilful   perpetration* 
What  is  tlie  nature  of  this  violence?     Is  it  to  be  defined?     Can  it^^ 
always  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  jwsitively  homi^idall^^^ 
The  answei-s  to  these  questions  must  depend  on  the  circumstances       ' 
pi'oved  in  each  case, 

Dromnng  in  shallow  water. — Homicide  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
sumed from  the  jjcculiar  circumstances  under  which  a  body  haag 
been  discovered.     Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  been  a  debated  quea 
tion  whether  a  pei-son  intent   on  suicide  can    vohmtarily  drowiil 
himself  in   skaKow  water,  as  in  a  bath,  f>y  turning  upon  his  face/ 
and  retaining  this  position  with  his  mouth  below  the  level  of  the 
water.     This  question  has  been  long  since  settled  in  the  aflirmative 
by  the  occurrence  of  well-authenticated  cases.     It  ajipears  to  have 
been   raised  originally  on  the  theoretical  view  that  tlie  resolution 
of  a  suicide  would  fail  him  in  such  a  situation,  and  that,  having 
the  means  of  escaiie,  Ite  would  lose  no  time  m  extricating  hiujself. 
It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  mere  immei^ion  of  the  mouth  in 
water  not  more  than  a  few  inches  deep  will  protluce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  death  by  drowning,  with  the  exception  that  little  or 
no  water  would  prcjbably  be  found  in  the  stomach,     A  man  may 
thus  ille  in  two  or  three  minutes.     Devergie  mentions  an  instano 
which  occurred  in  May,  1833,  where  a  man  was  found  drowned  in 
a  small  stream,  his  fat*e  towards  the  ground,  and  liis  head  just 
covered  by  the  water,  wliich  was  not  more  tlian  a  foot  in  depth. 
On  dissection,  tliere  were  all  the  apiiejirances  of  drowning  pi*esent, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel  was  found  occupying  the 
windpipe  and  snniUer  air-tubes.     (Op.  cit,,  vol.  2,  p.  332.)     A  case 
is  mentioned  by  l>r.  Sniitlr,  in  which  a  woman  committed  suicide 
by  breaking  a  liole  in  tlie  ice  of  a  pond,  during  the  winter,  and 
thrusting  Ijer  head  into  tlio  water,  the  rest  of  her  body  being  out 
A  man  was  found  dead  with  his  face  downwards  in  a  small  stream 
of  water  only  six  inclies  deep.     The  water  was  so  shallow  that  it 
did  not  cover  the  deceased  s  body,  or  his  iiead.     There  was  clear^ 
evidence  that  this  was  a  case  of  suicidal  drowning.     Although  a* 
j>erson  has  tor  a  short  time  the  power  of  removing  from  a  position 
in  which  he  must  speedily  die^  that  power  is  soon  lost.     If  the 
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mouth  is  kept  below  water  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort  for  half  a 
minute  or  longer,  the  unaerated  blood  is  circulated  through  the 
brain,  and  the  person  becomes  powerless,  so  that  his  fate  is  not  now 
in  his  own  hands.  Lunatics  and  other  persons  have  thus  destroyed 
themselves  in  shallow  baths,  although  left  unwatched  by  the  atten- 
dant for  only  four  or  five  minutes.  The  discovery  of  dead  bodies 
under  these  circumstances  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  sui- 
cide, but  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  act  was  suicidal.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  person  if  young  or  enfeebled  by  disease  or 
age  may  be  held  by  others  in  such  a  position  sufficiently  long  to 
produce. death  from  drowning;  but  if  he  is  capable  of  making  re- 
sistance, we  ought  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  the  limbs  or 
body.  So  again,  such  a  position  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
lux^idental  drowning ;  and  on  this  it  may  happen  that  a  medical 
practitioner  will  be  called  to  express  an  opinion.  A  man  in  a  stare 
of  deep  intoxication,  or  when  suddenly  attacked  by  syncope,  epi- 
lepsy, or  apoplexy,  may  fall  with  his  face  in  a  gutter,  ditch,  or  small 
pool  of  water ;  he  may  die  in  this  position,  not  having^  the  power  to 
extricate  himself.  Even  marks  of  violence  on  the  \)ody  must  not 
be  too  hastily  construed  into  proofs  of  murder.  Not  lon^  since  a 
case  of  this  description  gave  rise  to  a  trial  for  murder  in  one  of 
our  midland  counties:  a  man  was  found  dead  with  his  face  in  some 
melted  snow,  and  there  were  several  severe  contusions  on  his  body. 
Tlie  evidence  showed  that,  after  a  quarrel  he  had  left  a  neighbor- 
ing inu  much  intoxicated  ;  and  it  was  rendered  extremely  probable 
that  he  had  perished  accidentally  on  his  way  home.  There  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  murdered.  Infants,  from 
mere  helplessness,  may  be  drowned  under  similar  circumstances ; 
but  at  the  same  time  an  assassin  may  select  this  mode  of  destroy- 
ing life  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  accident. 

jLigatures  on  the  hands  and  feet — When  a  drowned  body  is  re- 
moved from  water  with  the  hands  or  the  hands  and  feet  bound  with 
cords,  it  is  usually  considered  that  we  have  therein  presumptive 
evidence  of  homicide;  but  numerous  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
suicides  have  actually  bound  themselves  in  this  manner,  or  have 
attached  heavy  weights  to  their  bodies  before  throwing  themselves 
into  water,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  any  chance  of 
their  escaping  death. 
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CIIArTER    XXXVII. 

•CAUSES  OF  DEATTL — l*EATn  FROM  THE  SECONDARY  EFFECTS. — ^POST- 
WOKTEM  APPEARANCES. — MARK  OF  THE  CORD  OR  LIGATURE. — WAS 
DE.Vril  CAUSED  BY  HANGING? — HANGING  AFTER  DEATH. — SUMMARY  OPf 
MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. — MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  HANGED. — WAS  THE 
HANGING  THE  RESULT  OF  ACCIDENT,  SUICIDE,  OR  HOMICIDE? — THE 
POSITION  OF  THE  BODY, 


Cousf  of  (hath. — By  hanging^,  we  arc  to  Hiiderstand  that  kind  of 
dentil  in  wliich  tlie  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suBpcHded  hy  the 
Deek,  and  the  const nctiiie:  fnree  is  the  weight  of  the  bo«Jy  it&elf; 
while  in  straiirrBlation,  tlie  eonRtrieting  force  ifl  due  to  scmie  other 
eaiiBe.  In  }K»tli  case^  fleatfi  eoinninnly  resultB  from  aspht/xia  (\\  58), 
aUhongh  thiK  mnfit  dejieml  in  a  threat  measure  upon  the  jntsition  of 
the  ligature  on  rlie  neck,  as  well  m  on  tlie  degree  of  pressure  pro- 
duced. If  the  coitl  is  lofKse,  or  a]>j>lied  to  the  upper  i*art  of  tl»e 
Deck,  a  small  qnantity  of  the  air  niay  etill  reach  the  hi  rigs,  and 
tlien  the  eerebral  circulation  may  heeome  interrupted  by  the  com- 
pi't'Rsinu  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  iieek.  In  tliis  case,  apoplexy  of 
the  congestive  kind  is  indu4'ed,and  operates  as  the  immediate  eauBe 
of  death.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  he  a  mixed  con- 
dition of  aspliyxia  and  apojilexy,  and  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Professors  Casper  ami  Kemer,  this  is  actually  met  with  in 
n  great  niiniber  of  cases  of  death  tVfun  hanging.  According  to  the 
former,  out  of  83  eases  ijH  were  of  the  niixed  condition  ;  according 
to  the  latter,  tliere  were  02  mixed,  out  of  a  total  of  85. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  that  death 
takes  place  at  ditferent  intervals  of  time  after  ausj*ension.  This 
ditierence  is  prohahly  depeiutcT^t  on  the  greater  or  lesH  degree  of 
constriction  produced  hy  the  ligature.  If  the  rope  should  press 
upon  tlie  larynx,  or  above  this  organ,  the  closure  of  the  air  passuges 
will  not  he  so  complete  as  if  pressed  n|)on  the  windj^ipe  imme- 
diately below  the  cricoid  cartihige*  A  slight  degree  of  respiration 
might  in  the  former  case  continue  for  a  short  interval,  by  which 
the  life  of  a  person  would  he  prolnngetl,  while  in  the  latter,  death 
would  be  ininjcdiate.  If  tlie  wiudpijie  is  in  part  o&sitied,  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  ligature  is  less  perfect,  aiid  deuth  will  then  take  place 
more  slowly.  Louis  found  that  an  occjisional  cause  of  death  in 
hiiuging  was  a  displacement  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
wlierehy  the  spinal  marrow  was  suddenly  compressed.     As  a  gene- 
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ral  rule,  this  cause  of  death  is  only  likely  to  be  observed  in  corpu- 
lent or  heavy  bodies,  when  a  long  fall  is  given  to  the  cord,  and 
when  much  violence  has  been  at  the  same  time  employed  by  the 
executioner.  Fractures  of  the  vertebrse  may  occasionally  occur, 
and  prove  fatal  by  compressing  the  spinal  marrow.  Death  may 
also  be  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  spinal  membranes 
(sheath),  thereby  giving  rise  to  fatal  compression.  This  is  likely 
to  happen  when  the  head  falls,  or  is  bent  suddenly  backwards, 
80  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  on  the  back  of  the 
neck. 

Death  from  hanging  appears  to  take  place  very  rapidly,  and 
without  causing  any  suffering  to  the  person.  It  is  observed  that 
in  those  who  are  criminally  executed,  there  are  often  violent  con- 
vulsions of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  individual  suffers  pain,  any  more  than  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  an  epileptic  fit.  On  recovery,  there  is  an  entire  loss  of 
consciousness  of  pain  in  both  cases.  The  circulation  of  dark- 
colored  blood  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  account  for 
these  effects.  Efforts  to  inspire  are  made  for  one  or  two  minutes 
after  the  closure,  or  compression  of  the  windpipe.  The  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  muscles  act  spasmodically,  but  no  air  enters  the 
lungs;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  act  of  hanging,  part  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  organs  is  convulsively  expelled.  When  the  sus- 
pension of  the  body  has  only  continued  a  lew  minutes,  it  has  often 
been  found  impossible  to  restore  life;  and  indeed  the  period  at 
which  resuscitation  may  take  place  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Supposing  the  hanging  to  be  unattended  with  violence  to 
parts  about  the  neck,  some  persons  might  be  resuscitated  after  five 
minutes'  suspension  or  longer;  but  then  it  has  been  observed  that 
they  have  subsequently  died  from  secondary  causes  affecting  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  Others,  again,  may  not  be  recovered 
when  they  are  cut  down  immediately  after  suspension — a  fact  which 
depends  probably  on  the  different  degrees  to  which  asphyxia  or 
apoplexy  has  extended.  When  the  ligature  is  so  placed  as  to  pre<8 
on  the  windpij)e  below  the  larynx,  insensibility  and  death  are  almost 
instantaneous. 

We  learn  from  those  who  have  been  resuscitated,  as  well  as  from 
exf»erirnents  performed  by  pei^sons  upon  themselves,  that  the  insen- 
sibility of  aspliyxia  comes  on  in  the  most  insidious  manner,  in  deatii 
from  hanging,  and  that  a  slight  constriction  of  the  windpipe  will 
s[»eedily  produce  loss  of  consciousness  and  muscular  power.  (*'  De- 
vergie,"  2,  870.)  The  only  symptoms  of  which  the  hanged  persons 
have  been  conscious,  were  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  flash  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  then  darkness  and  oblivion.  The  only  profitable 
inference,  in  a  medico-legal  view,  which  can  be  drawn  from  obser- 
vations of  this  kind  is,  that  asphyxia  is  not  only  rapidly  induced, 
but  that  it  supervenes  under  circumstances  where  it  would  not  be 
generally  ex[)ected  to  occur — i.  e.^  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
in  great  part  supported.  M.  Fleischmann  found  that  a  cord  might 
Ixj  placed  around  his  neck  between  the  chin  and  os  liyoides,  and 
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tiglitened  either  latomlly  or  pOBteriorly  wttlioiit  iierceptibty  inter- 
rii[>tii)L!!:   respiration 'j   but.  while  the  respimtory  proee?*fl  was  thus      [ 
carneii  on,  his  face  became  red,  his  eyes  proniinent,  and  bis  head 
(elt  hot.     Thefie  ByTn])tom8  were  followed  by  a  sense  of  weight,  a 
feeling  of  incipient  Btnpefaetion,  and  a  hissiog  noise  in  the  ears,      * 
On  the  oeeurrenee  of  this  \mt  syoiptom,  the  experiment,  he  says,      ' 
should  be  discontinued,  or  the  consequences  may  be  serious  1     His      t 
first  experin^ont  on  himself  lasted  two  miuutee?;  hut  in  the  second,      i 
owing  to  the  cord  by  its  ]>iTf^snre  more  eom|iletelj^  interrupting      | 
respiration,  the  noise  in  tlie  eai^  appeared  in  half  a  MiVHle.     AVI  ten 
the  pressure  was  applied  on  the  windpipe  tlie  efieet  was  ivstanta- 
Tieons^  hut  when  on  the  crieoid  cartihtge  it  was  not  immediate.     I^^ 
it  was  ajiplied  betwecMi  tlie  os  Ijyoides  and  tlie  thyroid  cartilage,  oi^H 
on  the  OS  hyoides  it^^cOf,  the  jx^riod  during  which  a  pej-son  coubl 
breathe  was  extremely  short;   and  tliis  result  was  more  striking 
when  the  act  of  expiration  was  peiforriied  at  the  moment  of  ap 

S'ing  the  pressuic     Tlie  death  of  Seoft^  the  American  diver,  iii^ 
_    iiuarj,  1840,  shows  how  readily  aspliyxiii  may  l»e  induced  by 
slight  ecunpresBion  of  the  throat,  even  when  a  person  might  be  sup-^ 
j>osed  to  have  botli  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  save  himself. 
This  man  was  in  the  habit  of  niakiuf;:  public  experiments  on  hang^^H 
ing,  and  hful  IVequently  before  gone  through  them  witliout  danger  ;^B 
but  on  the  last  oecasinu,  it  is  probable  tliat  a  slight  shifting  of  the 
ligature  from  under  the  jawlmnc  caused  so  miR-b  compression  on 
the  throat  l>etween  the  chin  and  the  larynx,  as  8j>eedily  to  produce 
nsphyxia.     No  attem]4  was  made  to  save  him  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  was  not  brought  to  a  hospital  until   thirty-three  minutes      ^ 
had  elapsed.     He  was  allowed  to  hang  thiiirai  mhutks — the  S}:»ec- 
tatore  thinking  that  the  deceased  was  oidy  |jrok*nging  the  exjjeri-      I 
ment  for  their  gratification!      The   very  insidious   and  painless      ' 
manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  susjiended  jiasses  from  life  into 
death,  is  also  well  illustrated  in  tl*e  report  of  the  case  of  Horns/mw^ 
puhlisl»ed   by  Dr.   Chowne.     C* Lancet/'  April  17,  1847,  p.  404.) 
This  man  was  on  thi*ce  occasions  resuscitated  from  liauging — a  feat 
which,  like  Scott,  he  had  pedormed  in  London  for  publie  gratifi- 
cation.    He  stated  that  on   tlje  last  occasion  he  lost  his  seiisc^s 
almost  at  once;   it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  his  breath,  and 
that  some  great  weight  was  attached  to  his  iV'et ;  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  move  his  liauds  or  legs  to  save  biniself,  and  tliat  tlie  ix)wc*r 
of  tidnking  was  gone.     It  is  not  ini]irobahle  that  many  pereoris 
liave   thus   lost  their  lives  by  privately  attempting  tbe^ie  exjieri- j 
merits,  and  their  cases  have  been  wrongly  set  down  to  acts  of  suicide«^H 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  bDyshave  thus  frequently  but  uninten-^™ 
tionally  destroyed  themselves,  from  a  strange  principle  of  imitation 
or  curiosity, 

Post-mortafi  appfff ranees, — The  ertenml  appearances  met  with  in 
the  hanged  have  been  generally  taken  by  medico-legal  writers  from' 
tbose  seen  in  the  bodies  of  ]>ersons  who  have  Ijeen  criminally  exe-' 
cuted,  or  who  have  been  violently  hanged.  Thus  among  them  are 
the  following:  Lividity  ami  swelling  of  the  face,  especially  of  the 
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lipe,  which  appear  distorted ;  the  eyelids  are  swollen,  and  of  a  bluish 
color ;  the  eves  red,  projecting  forwards,  and  sometimes  partially 
forced  out  of  their  cavities;  the  tongue  enlarged,  livid,  and  either 
compressed  between  the  t-eeth  or  sometimes  protruded,  the  lower 
jaw  18  retracted,  and  a  bloody  froth  sometimes  exists  about  the  lips 
and  nostrils.  There  is  a  deep  and  ecchymosed  impression  around 
the  neck,  indicating  the  course  of  the  cord,  the  skin  being  occa- 
sionally excoriated ;  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  in  the 
byoidcal  region ;  laceration  or  contusion  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  There  are  also,  commonly,  circum- 
scnbed  patches  of  ecchymosis,  varying  in  extent,  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  with  a  deep  livid 
discoloration  of  the  hands ;  the  fingers  are  generally  much  con- 
tracted, or  firmly  clenched,  and  the  hands  and  nails,  as  well  as  the 
ears,  are  livid  ;  the  urine  and  feces  are  sometimes  involuntarily  ex- 
pelled at  the  moment  of  death.  Such  appearances  will  rarely  be 
found  in  those  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which  are  likely  to  come 
before  a  medical  practitioner.  In  these,  the  face  is  generally  pale, 
and  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  a  simple  depression  in  the  skin,.usually 
without  ecchymosis,  and  acquiring  a  horny  or  parchment  color  only 
after  some  time.  Esquirol  found,  in  one  instance,  that  when  the 
body  was  examined  immediately  after  death,  the  face  was  not  livid ; 
but  it  first  began  to  assume  a  violet  hue  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 
He  thought  that  when  the  cord  was  left  round  the  neck  the  face 
would  be  livid,  but  if  removed  immediately  after  suspension,  pale. 
This  view  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  observation.  The  tongue 
is  not  always  protruded.  Devergie  found  that  there  was  protru- 
sion of  this  organ  in  eleven  cases  out  of  twenty-seven.  This  pro- 
trusion was  formerly  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
ligature :  thus,  it  was  said,  when  this  was  below  the  cricoid  car- 
tiuige,  the  whole  of  the  larynx  was  drawn  upwards,  and  the  tongue 
carried  forwards  with  it,  while  when  above  the  os  hyoides  the 
tongue  was  drawn  backwards.  The  protrusion  or  non-protrusion 
of  the  tongue  does  not  depend  upon  any  mechanical  efl:ect  of  this 
kind,  but  simply  upon  congestion  ;  for  it  is  occasionally  met  with 
thus  protruding  in  cases  of  drowning  and  suffocation,  besides,  the 
protrusion  has  not  been  found  to  have  any  direct  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  ligature. 

There  is  another  appearance  on  which  a  remark  may  l>e  made — 
namely,  the  state  of  the  hands.  As  a  general  rule,  in  violent  hang- 
ing or  strangulation,  the  hands  are  clenched.  This  appearance  may 
not  always  be  found,  as  it  may  exist  and  be  destroyed  before  the 
body  undergoes  medical  inspection.  When  the  constriction  of  the 
neck  is  produced  suddenly,  and  with  great  violence,  we  may  expect 
to  meet  with  it.  Thus,  it  is  found  in  the  cases  of  execute<i  crimi- 
nals, and  in  strangulation  attended  with  great  violence,  whether 
the  act  be  due  to  homicide  or  suicide.  In  cases  in  which  the  con- 
striction  is  gradually  produced,  the  clenched  state  of  the  hands 
may  not  be  found.     Convulsions  genemlly  attend  violent  hanging 
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or  etrangnlation.     The  influonce  of  these  on  the  attitude  or  dress 
may  nut  he  jipimrent  uiikss  thel>o(ly  bo  sitting  or  lying. 

Jniirintlhj^  wo  meet  with  tlie  a|>|>eLiranceB  of  a^^i^hyxia — i,  €,  en- 
gorgement of  the  InngH  and  venous  system  generally  witli  dark- 
eolorc'd  fluid  hlood  ;  the  lungs  otherw^ise  iiresent  no  particuhir 
appearances*  Tlie  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels 
connected  with  it  are  eommoidy  distended  with  blood.  But  when 
the  inspection  has  been  dehiyed  for  several  days,  this  distension 
may  not  he  observed,  Tlie  ntueous  membmiie  of  the  wiiidpii>e  XB- 
more  or  less  contrested,  and  is  sonictimes  covered  witli  a  tine  bloody 
mucous  fr<»tlu  This  may  be  owing  lo  imperfeotly  obstructed  respi 
ration,  and  to  si>asmodie  ettorts  at  breatliing.  The  vessels  of  the 
l>rain  are  eommoidy  found  congested;  and  in  some  rare  instances,  it 
is  saitl  extravasation  of  bloo<l  has  been  met  with  on  the  nienjbrauea 
or  in  tlie  substance  of  the  organ.  Eli'uisioji  of  bloikl  is,  however,  so 
rare  that  Keuier  found  this  apj^earanee  described  only  once  amongj 
one  hundred  and  one  eases;  an<l  in  one  hundred  and  six  cases  ro- 
corded  by  Casf>er  it  was  not  ftnmd  in  a  single  insUmce,  In  one 
case  of' death  from  hanging,  Sir  B,  Brodie  found  a  large  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  he  refers  to  another  casein 
which  there  was  a  considei-abtc  effusion  between  the  membranes. 
(^* Lectures  on  Pathology ,"  p.  58,)  The  venous  eorjgestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  is,  however,  rarely  greater,  than  in  other  cases  of^ 
asphyxia,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  the  degree  in  which  tho 
lungs  have  become  engorged.  In  most  instances  there  is  increased 
redness  of  tlie  substance  of  the  brain,  so  that,  on  making  a  section 
of  the  hemispljeres  a  greater  nnmber  ol'  bloody  points  (puncta  cm- 
euta)  than  usual  will  a]»pear.  Tlie  kidneys  have  been  found  much 
congested*  A  more  imjiortant  circumstance  has  been  noticed  bv 
Dr.  Yelloly — nan)e!y,that  in  examining  the  stonuicbs  of  tive  crimi- 
nals who  have  l;een  hanged,  he  found  great  congestion  in  all,  while 
there  was  blood  coagulated  upon  the  mucous  njembrane  in  twow 
Such  an  appearance  njjght,  it  is  obvious,  be  attribute<l  in  a  suspi- 
cious case  to  the  action  of  some  irritant  sultstance.  (See '^  Ann, 
dllyg/'  18^0,  p.  100  ;  1835,  p.  208  ;  1888,  p.  471.)  In  the  case  of 
Gooii^  who  was  executed  for  murder  some  years  since,  the  stomach 
was  found  on  inspection  to  present  over  its  whole  surface  a  well- 
marked  redness,  resembling  the  effect  produced  by  an  irritant  poison. 
The  redness  M'as  especial ly  observed  at  the  j^yloric  end,  wdiere  it 
assumed  a  somewhat  striated  character.  A  drawing  reitresenting 
the  ajki^earance  of  the  interior  of  the  stonuicb  is  preserved  in  the" 
Museum  collection  of  Guy's  llospitah  In  a  case  examined  by  Mr. 
Htuart,  of  Azimghur,  in  1854,  the  stomach  and  intestines,  espeeially 
the  inner  coat  of  the  ftjrmer,  w^re  much  congested  and  intlamed, 
as  if  the  man  had  died  from  poisoning.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
^vere  analyzed,  but  no  jioison  was  tound.  I>r.  Cbevers,  wliorjuotea 
this  case,  states  that  lie  has  mure  than  once  veritied  Dr.  Yelloly's 
observation,  ami  has  found  the  urucous  mendjrane  of  the  stomach 
much  conj^eeted  in  death  from  hanging,  ('^  MediealJunsprudence 
for  India,    p.  31*7.) 
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The  most  striking  external  appearance,  however,  is  the  marApro- 
duceil  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature.  The  skin  is  commonly  depressed, 
and  sometimes  ecchymosed,  but  rarely  throughout  its  whole  extent ; 
it  is  frequently  free  from  all  traces  of  discoloration  as  the  result  of 
ecchymosis,  the  skin  in  the  depression  being  then  hard,  brown,  or 
of  a  parchment  color  and  consistency ;  or  there  may  be  only  a  thin 
line  of  blue  or  livid  color  in  the  upper  or  lower  border  of  the 
depression,  and  chiefly  in  front.  The  course  of  the  mark  is' gene- 
rally oblique,  being  lower  in  the  fore-part  than  behind,  and  it  is 
often  interrupted.  It  is  most  commonly  above  the  larynx.  If  the 
noose  should  happen  to  be  in  front,  the  mark  may  be  circular,  the 
jaw  preventing  the  ligature  from  rising^  upwards  in  the  same  degree 
before  as  it  commonly  does  behind.  The  mark  is  generally  single, 
but  we  may  meet  with  it  double,  as  when  the  ligature  has  been 
formed  into  two  circles  or  loops  previously  to  its  application.  Its 
other  characters  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ligature  em- 
ployed. Thus,  a  large  and  wide  ligature  rarely  produces  ecchy- 
mosis— the  mark  is  wide  and  superficial ;  but  a  small  ligature  pro- 
duces a  narrow  and  deep  impression,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
laceration  of  the  cuticle  and  eliusion  beneath  the  skin. 

The  ligature  or  cord  should  always  be  examined  for  blood,  hair, 
or  other  suspicious  substances. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  impression  on  the  skin  produced 
by  the  cord  was  invariably  discolored  from  eftusion  of  blood,  or 
ecchymosis ;  but  more  correct  observation  has  shown  that  this  con- 
dition is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  When  ecchymosis  does 
exist,  it  is  commonly  superficial  and  of  slight  extent.  There  is 
rarely,  if  ever,etiu8ion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.  In  the  bodies 
of  j)ersons  who  have  been  crinjinally  executed,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  ecchymosis,  but  even  here  it  is  not  always  present,  or  only  in 
front  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Croker  King,  in  examining  the  neck  of  an 
executed  criminal,  did  not  discover  the  smallest  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  course  of  the  cord,  although  in  this  case  the  body  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  seven  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  fearful 
jerk.  ("  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,"  No.  35,  Ausr.  1854,  p.  b6 ;  and 
'*  Cases  of  Ruptured  Intestine,"  1855,  p.  12.)  The  theory  of  the 
production  of  ecchymosis  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  livid  mark 
in  the  course  of  the  cord  was  formerly  said  to  be  the  best  criterion 
for  distinguishing  hanging  in  the  living  from  hanging  in  the  dead 
body!  This  statement,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  skin,  instead  of  being  blue  or  livid, 
or  presenting  an  etiusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  is 
hard,  and  of  a  yellow  color,  resembling  parchment.  It  has  that 
apj)earance  which  the  cutis  commonly  assumes  when  the  cuticle  has 
been  removed  from  it  two  or  three  days ;  and,  on  dissecting  it  otl', 
the  cellular  membrane  beneath  often  appears  condensed  and  of  a 
silvery  whiteness.  Dr.  Chevers  states  that  in  cases  of  death  from 
hanging,  he  has  not  met  with  any  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  along  the 
course  of  the  mark.  (Op.  cit.  p.  406.)  In  some  instances  the  mark 
has  presented  itself  simply  as  a  white  depression ;  this  has  been 
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eliiefly  observed  in  fat  gubje<?t8.  The  observations  of  Caaper  on  this 
point  are  as  follows:  out  of  seventy-one  cases,  there  was  no  ecchy- 
niosis  prod  need  hy  the  cord  in  fifty,  and  thus  in  two-tliirda  of  all 
the  eases  cxannned,  it  was  entirely  absent.  He  also  found  that 
there  was  no  ditierenee  in  the  api>earanee  whether  the  ligature  was 
removed  sooner  or  later  after  death. 

Injuries  to  the  mnseles  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neek  are,  of 
coun^e,  only  likely  to  be  seen  when  eonsiderable  violence  has  been 
used  in  hanging.  In  one  or  two  instanees  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  coninioM  carotid  artery  has  been  found  lacerated*  Congestion 
and  swelling  of  the  genita!  organs  in  both  sexes  have  been  set  down 
among  the  common  consequences  of  hanging;  but  many  observers 
Ijave  not  met  with  these  conditions,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
unless  the  body  is  examined  speedily  after  susjiension,  any  marked 
difference  would  he  discovered,  A  more  eomraon  sign,  perhaps^  is 
the  diiiicharge  of  the  s{x?niiatic  secretion  in  the  male,  by  aspasnitidic 
action,  at  tlie  moment  at  which  death  takes  place.  It  apjteai^s  to 
me  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  evidence  derivable  from  this 
ai>i:>earance,  and  yet  it  has  sufficed  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  contn> 
versv  amoncc  French  medical  jurists.  ("Ann,  trilvg/'1839,  voLl, 
I>p.  if>9,  407  ;  vob  2,  p.  31»3  {  1840,  vob  2,  p.  314.)^  Unk^ss  death 
from  hatiging  is  strongly  establifilied  by  other  i'acts,  neither  the 
examination  of  tlie  linen  of  the  deceased,  nor  tlje  ap[»lication  of  the 
mici-oscniie  to  the  mucous  fluiil  found  in  the  nrethnt,  would  be  of 
any  pmctieal  vaUie  in  elucidating  the  question — at  least  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  English  jury. 

The  following  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances 
in  hanging,  wdicn  death  Itas  really  taken  place  from  asphyxia. 
The  countenance  is  either  livid  or  pide,  the  eyes  are  prominent,  the 
tongue  congested  and  occasionaHy  j>rotruded,  the  lower  jaw  re- 
tracted ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity,  the 
hands  are  livid  and  clenclied  ;  an  oblique  mark  is  found  on  the 
neck — ^Rometimes  jtri^senting  traces  of  ecehymosis;  commonly,  how- 
ever, tlie  skin  is  only  brown  in  ctdor  and  hardened.  The  larynx,. 
windpifve  and  subjacent  muscles  are  lacerated,  depressed  or  dis- 
colored* Tfje  vessels  of  the  brain  are  congested,  as  w^ell  as  those  of 
the  lungs  and  the  riglit  cavities  of  the  heart.  A  mucous  froth 
tinged  with  blood  is  occasionally  fotind  in  the  \vindiiijK\  These 
appearances  will  of  course  be  moditied,  or  they  may  be  altogether 
absent,  when  death  has  arisen  from  a  disorder  f>f  tlie  cerelu'al  cir- 
culation, or  front  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  eitlier  l)y  effusion  of 
blood,  fracture,  or  displacement. 

[Dr.  JoIju  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  notes  of  the  prh^f-morteffi  examination  in  the 
ease  of  Anton  pRonsT,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  the  Dearing 
family,  ntul  executed  June  8,  l^titV, 

''The  examination  was  made  about  twenty-nine  hours  after  the 
hanging.  The  face  was  mottled  purplish,  in  a  vovy  marked  de- 
gree, by  post-mortem  change.  The  unrler  or  posterior  ]K>rtion  of 
the  body  and  extremities  were  also  mottled  by  hypostatic  con- 
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geition,  but  less  so  than  the  face.  The  eyes  were  not  protruded, 
nor  had  the  tongue  been  bitten.  The  mark  of  the  cord  was  very 
distinct  on  the  neck,  except  at  a  point  a  little  below  and  in  front  of 
the  left  ear,  where  the  knot  had  been ;  here  the  skin  was  un- 
changed. The  mark  was  purplish-brown.  On  the  right  side,  the 
Btemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  was  ruptured  nearly  through,  ap- 
parently just  where  the  cord  had  pressed  it. 

"Both  the  greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone  were  broken 
throug^b  obliquely,  near  their  origins.  The  laryngeal  cartilages, 
as  wen  as  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  were  intact.  No  fracture 
or  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  existed,  nor  was  there  any 
discoverable  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  (The  thorax  and  abdomen 
having  been  opened  before  the  sawing  of  the  cranium,  the  state  of 
the  brain  is  not  accurately  known.) 

"  The  heart  and  great  vessels  were  empty  ;  the  lungs  quite  free  from 
congestion.  All  the  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy.  No  evidence 
of  priaprism  or  sexual  excitement  existed.  Death  seemed  to  have 
been  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  great  nerves  (the  pneumogastric 
and  phrenic)  distributed  to  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respira- 
tion.^—P.] 

Was  death  caused  by  hanging  f — When  a  person  is  found  dead, 
and  his  body  is  suspended,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  death 
really  took  i)lace  from  hanging  or  not.  In  investigating  a  case  of 
this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  ezter- 
nal  and  infernal  appearances  of  the  Ixvdy.  The  former  alone  can 
assist  us  in  returnins:  an  answer  to  this  question;  the  internal 
appearances  of  the  Ixxly  can  furninh  only  the  general  signs  of  as- 
phyxia, and  enable  us  to  say  whether  any  latent  cause  of  death 
existed  or  not. 

The  mark  of  the  cord. — Among  the  external  appearances  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  mark  produced  hy  tlie  cord  on  the  neck  that  medical 
jurists  have  looked  for  the  determination  of  this  question.  As  the 
form,  position,  and  other  characteristics  of  this  mark  have  been 
already  described,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  allude  to  it  only  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  life  at  the  time  of  its  production.  It  has 
l»een  stated,  that  so  far  from  being  constantly  livid  or  ecehymosed, 
this  condition  is,  in  reality,  not  seen  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  which  occur*  But  admitting  that  we  find  ecchymosis  in  the 
course  of  the  ligature,  are  we  always  to  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  applied  wliile  the  person  was  living?  There  are  cases  which 
show  that  the  presence  of  active  life  is  not  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ecchymosis  in  the  mark ;  and  from  the  ex[)eriments  of  De- 
vergie,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  body  is  hanged  immediately  or  a 
short  time  offer  death,  an  ecehymosed  mark  may  be  produced  on 
the  neck  by  the  ligature.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  408.)  If  a  few  hours 
were  suifered  to  ebipsc,  so  that  the  body  had  IxHJome  cold  before 
suspension,  no  ecchymosis  was  produced  by  the  ligature.  Profes- 
sor Vrolik  of  Amsterdam  found,  however,  that  a  slightly  livid 
mark  was  produced  on  the  neck  of  a  dead  Ixxly,  which  had  been 
susj^ended  after  the  lajise  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  death.    (Cas- 
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per  "  WocIk,'*  Feb.  1838*)  Hence  this  condition  of  the  mark  infl 
body  ffHind  deiid  merely  indicates,  either  that  the  deceased  mi.ii*t 
have  been  han|rt^d  while  living,  or  very  soon  after  the  breath  had 
left  hi^  body.  It  would  be  for  a  jury  to  decide  between  theise  two 
assumptions;  and  to  consider  why,  wVien  a  njau  bad  really  died 
from  any  other  cause,  his  body  should  have  been  hangetl  in  secrecy 
inmicdiutely  after  death.  (See '"  Ann.  d'Hyg."  1842,  vol,  ] ,  p.  134.) 
The  cirenmstajice  that  an  eechymoHed  mark  may  be  jiroduced  by 
sus|icndin<4  a  recently  dead  bc*dy  l»oar9  out  tlie  statement  of  Mer/- 
dortt' — that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ditficult,  if  not  utter)}' 
impos?*ible,  to  determine  iiiedieallyj  from  an  insixjction,  wlietber  a 
man  had  l>cen  hanged  while  living,  or  whether  he  had  been  fii-8t 
suftbcuted,  and  his  body  suspended  imraediately  after  death.  In 
making  this  admission,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  that  wbieli 
is  iliffieult  to  a  eonseientious  medical  jurist  in  eonfijiing  himself  to 
the  medical  facts,  is  often  easily  decided  by  a  jury  from  these,  ad 
well  us  the  general  evidence  atibrded  to  them. 

Sometimes,  besides  eccliymosis,  thei-e  are  abrasions  of  the  ski 
in  the  course  of  the  cord,  and  these  are  known  to  have  been  p; 
dueed  during  life  by  the  effusion  of  bloinl  which  accom[»anies  them 
JJevergie  never  met  with  this  ai>pearance  in  the  hanging  of  a  dead 
body,  even  when  tltc  banging  took  place  immediately  after  death 
Tlie  discovery  of  etlused  coagula  in  or  about  the  spinal  cdUuijii 
would  rentier  it  [iroljable  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  hange<L 
while  living.  Such  marks  of  vi<tlence  are,  however,  rare  in  C4ii 
of  banging;  and  when  they  are  tound,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  ett'iision  and  coaguhition  of  blood  had  been  causcfl  by  violence 
ottered  ti>  the  neck  ItHifmliatdf/  afkr  tleath:  but  this  assunifition 
may  be  met  by  the  question  already  suggested— namely,  why  death 
bv  hanging  sliould  be  simulated  in  the  body  of  a  jxtrson  who  is 
alleged  to  have  died  from  anotlicr  cause? 

With  regard  to  the  other,  or  more  comn)on  kind  of  mark  in  sui- 
cidal banging,  it  can  scaj'cely  be  said  to  furnish  any  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  question  which  we  are  here  considering.  The 
depression  may  be  hard  and  brown,  although  it  does  not  usually 
acquire  this  color  until  some  hours  iuu^e  elapsed  after  death  ;  far  it 
apfiears  to  depenil  siujply  uj»on  a  desiccation  or  drying  of  that 
portion  of  the  skin  which  lias  been  compressed  by  the  ligature* 
Sometimes  tlie  u|j|>er  and  lower  bordei-s  only  of  the  depression 
present  a  brint  line  of  redness  or  lividity  ;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  remarl  " 
that  wlieii  the  ligature  presents  any  knots  or  irregularities,  thr 
portions  of  skin  wliieh  sustain  the  greatest  compression  are  white 
while  those  whicli  are  uncompressed  are  found  more  or  less  eechy 
mo&ed.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  form  of  a  ligature  is  sometimes 
accurately  brought  out.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  de|»ressiona 
produced  hy  the  cord,  that  the  characters  which  they  present  ai*e 
the  same  wbetljer  the  hanging  lias  taken  place  during  life  or 
after  death — the  apiiearances  may  be  simihir  in  the  two  cases* 

The  experiments  pertbrrned  on  dead  bodies  by  Casper  and  other 
observers  show  thai  the  ordinary  or  noa-ecchymoscd  luark  ca 
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by  hanging  daring  life  may  be  produced  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the 
neck  of  a  subject  within  two  hours^  or  at  a  mucti  longer  i»eriod  after 
death;  consequently,  the  presence  of  this  mark  on'the  neck  is  no 
criterion  whether  the  hanging  took  place  during  life,  or  after  death. 
The  changes  in  the  skin  beneath  the  mark  are  also  destitute  of  any 
distinctive  characters ;  there  is  the  same  condensation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  whether  the  hanging  has  occurred  in  the  living  or  dead. 
These  changes  are  the  simple  result  of  a  physical  cause — mechanical 
compression. 

Summary  of  medical  evidence. — From  the  foregoing  corsidcrations 
we  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  distinctive"  sign  by  which 
the  banging  of  a  ffw?^  person  can  be  determined  from  an  iuvspection 
of  the  dead  body.  All  the  external  marks  may  be  simulated  in  a 
dead  body ;  and  the  internal  appearances  furnish  no  characteristic 
evidence  whatever.  Still,  when  the  greater  number  of  the  signs 
enumerated  are  present,  and  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  cause  to 
account  for  death,  we  have  strong  reason  to  presume  that  the 
deceased  has  died  from  hanging.  We  must  not,  however,  abandon 
medical  evidence  on  these  occasions,  merely  beciiuse  plausible  objec- 
tions may  be  taken  to  isolated  portions  of  it.  Facts  may  show  that 
however  valid  such  objections  may  be  in  the  abstnict,  they  are 
wholly  inapplicable  in  the  concrete,  i.  e.  to  the  particular  case  under 
investigation.  Perhaps  the  greatest  medical  difficulties  occur  in 
reference  to  cases  of  suicide^  owing  to  the  slight  appearances  which 
attend  this  form  of  de^ith ;  but  on  these  occasions,  moral  and  cir- 
cumstantial proofs  are  so  generally  forthcoming,  that  a  medical 
ini^fiection  of  the  body  is  scarcely  ever  deemed  necessary  by  a  coroner. 
li,  then,  it  is  admitted  by  a  medical  jurist,  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
l>08sihle  to  distinguish  hanging  in  the  living  from  hanging  in  the 
dead,  the  admission  must  be  considered  as  having  reference  to  cases 
wherein  i>er8ons  destroy  themselves,  and  not  to  cases  in  which  they 
are  destroyed  by  others.  Even  if  a  doubt  were  raised  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  circunjstantial  evi- 
dence would  furnish  data  for  a  decision,  and  thus  satisfactorily 
make  up  for  the  want  of  strict  medico-legal  proofs. 

If  when  we  found  a  deeply  ecchymosed  or  livid  mark  around  the 
ncik  of  a  dead  subject, we  said,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
that  the  i)er8on  had  most*  probably  died  from  hanging,  we  should 
not  be  departing  from  a  proper  discharge  of  our  duty  ;  since,  although 
it  is  mcilically  possible  that  such  a  mark  may,  by  a  certain  amount 
of  skill,  be  produced  after  death,  yet  as  it  would  be  only  a  murderer 
who  would  think  of  hanging  up  a  recently  dead  body  to  simulate 
puicide,so  it  is  certain  that  in  this  case  there  would  be  some  obvious 
indications  of  another  kind  of  violent  death  about  the  person.  The 
al)sence  of  these,  and  the  presence  of  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of 
the  cord,  would,  it  appears  to  me,  leave  the  question  of  hanging 
during  life  decidedly  settled  in  the  affirmative.  Some  caution 
should  be  used  in  expressin^^  an  opinion  that  hangin«^  took  place 
after  death,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  ecchymosis  in  the  seat  of 
the  ligature;  because,  while  such  an  opinion  would  be  generally 
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correct^  it  might  in  some  instances  lead  to  the  eonce«ilment  of  the 
real  mode  of  death.  Mmiy  facta  already  adduced  show  that 
nuniorous  cascB  of  hanging  during  life  would  be  itronounced  to  be 
cuBee  of  hanging  after  deutli,  if  the  absence  of  eccliymosis  were 
taken  as  a  criterion,  Tlie  mere  discovery  of  marks  ilf  violence 
about  the  fM^i-son  is  not  of  it^self  sufficient  to  rcl>ut  the  presuiuption 
of  death  from  lumging  on  these  oeeasiond.  The  violeuce  shouliL 
at  leaat  be  of  such  a  nature  m  to  account  for  the  inimedlate  destruc- 
tion of  life,  or  it  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  question  whether  the 
person  might  not  have  died  from  liauging,  in  spite  of  the  marks  of 
maltreatment  found  upon  the  body. 

If,  in  reference  to  a  Ixuly  found  Jmnging,  a  medical  jurist  should 
assert  that  dcatli  had  not  taken  place  from  this  cause,  this  would 
be  tantamount  to  <lechtring  that  the  decciised  most  have  been  mur- 
dered ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  one  but  a  murderer 
would  have  a  reasonable  motive  for  hanging  ui>  a  recently  dead 
person.  This  hanging  after  death  has  beeu  frequently  carried  out 
with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  mode  of  death,  and  of  making 
the  act  ai»p€ar  to  be  one  of  suicide. 

Marks  of  violence  on  ike  hanged, — The  presence  of  marks  of  vio- 
lence on  the  l)ody  of  ahanged  pei^son  is  important,  and  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  pro[icr  for  a  witness  to  notice  accurately  their  situation, 
extent,  and  directioin  Having  satisfied  himself  that  they  must 
have  been  received  during  life,  he  will  have  to  consider  the  proba- 
bility  of  their  being  of  accidental  origin  or  not.  Theae  marks  of 
violeuce  are  not  always  to  be  i-cgarded  as  furnishing  unef|uivocal 
proofs  of  murder;  for  it  is  jn^ssible  that  they  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  t!ie  jH^rson  himself  l>eforo  hanging,  and  not  succeeding  in 
comittirig  suicide  by  these  attempts,  he  may  sobaequeutly  have  re- 
solved to  accoujplish  his  purpose  by  suspending  bimself  Let  the 
witness  duly  reflect  on  these  circumstances  before  he  allows  his 
opinion  to  implicate  any  suspected  individual  \  let  him  consider 
that  a  Itanged  suf>jeet  !nay  bear  the  marks  of  a  gunshot  wound, 
his  tliroat  may  bo  cut,  bis  person  lacerated  or  disfigured,  and  yet, 
before  a  suspicion  of  homicide  is  allowed  to  be  entertained,  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  sliown  that  jsuch  ijijurias  couI<l  not,  by  any  prohability, 
have  been  self-intlicted*  Tlie  importance  of  obst*rving  caution  in 
such  a  Cixse  will  be  still  more  manifest  when  there  is  no  ecchyruosis 
protluced  by  the  cord,  aud  the  face  does  not  present  the  usual  ap- 
IKsarances  of  hanging- 
Marks  of  violence  on  a  hanged  sut^jeet  may  in  some  cases  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  aceidad.  If  the  pei^on  has  precipitated  liimself 
with  any  violence  from  a  chair  i>r  table  in  a  furnished  a^Kirtmeut, 
he  may  iiave  fallen  against  articles  of  furniture,  and  thus  have 
caused  lacerations  aitd  bruises,  esfiecially  ou  the  limbs  or  body* 
The  rope  may  have  given  way,  and  the  |>erson,  in  falling,  have  in- 
jured himself;  but  he  may  afterwards  have  bail  resolution  enough 
to  Husi>end  bimaelf  agaiiL  Such  an  occurrence  maybe  rare;  but 
when  the  prct*euce  of  these  injuries  is  made  to  form  the  chief 
ground  of  accusation  against  another  person,  their  possibly  acci- 
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dental  origin  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  a  considerate  witness. 
If  we  suppose  the  deceased  to  have  teen  hanged  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation or  stupefaction,  medical  evidence  alone  will  rarely  suffice  to 
determine  the  question  of  homicide  or  suicide.  The  absence  of  all 
marks  of  violence  from  the  body  might  actually  lull  suspicion.  It 
is  proper  on  these  occasions  to  look  to  the  hands  of  the  deceased, 
since  it  is  with  these  that  a  person  defends  himself;  and,  unless 
taken  unawares,  it  is  almost  certain  if  the  hanging  were  homicidal, 
that  there  would  be  traces  of  violence  on  these  parts.  The  clothes 
would  be  torn  and  discomposed,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
deceased  would  be  that  of  one  who  had  done  his  utmost  to  resist  a 
Tiolent  murderous  attack.  There  might  be  some  injuries  which 
oould  not  be  attributed  to  accident  under  the  circumstances.  Among 
these  we  may  enumerate  fractures,  dislocations,  deeply  penetrating 
iocised  and  gunshot  wounds.  Now  the  question  is — Do  these  serious 
injuries  necessarily  establish  homicidal  hanging?  The  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative  ;  although  when  fractures  or  dislocations  exist, 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspicion.  ("Ann.  d'Hyg."  1842,  vol. 
I,n.l60.) 

buicides  frequently  make  attempts  on  their  lives  by  various 
means,  as  by  poison,  the  use  of  razors,  knives  or  pistols,  and  still 
retain  power  to  hang  themselves.  Such  cases  as  these  are  generally 
determined  by  circumstantial  evidence.  A  suicide  may  attempt  to 
destroy  himself  with  a  knife,  or  pistol ;  he  may  fail  in  the  attempt, 
and  ultimately  hang  himself.  Any  description  of  wound,  provided 
it  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  person  surviving  a  sufficient  time,  may 
thus  be  found  on  a  hanged  subject,  and  yet  constitute  no  proof 
whatever  of  murder.  If  there  are  circumstances  about  the  wound 
or  injury  which  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  self-inflicted, 
this  of  course  will  aftect  the  conclusion  ;  but  when  such  circum- 
stances are  not  met  with,  a  cautious  medical  jurist  should  say, 
in  answer  to  inquires  respecting  the  origin  of  these  wounds,  that 
they  may  have  been  inflicted  either  by  the  deceased  himself,  or 
by  another.  The  medical  facts  of  the  case  might  be  consistent 
with  either  view.  In  one  instance  of  suicidal  hanging,  there  were 
lacerated  wounds  upon  the  head,  and  a  handkerchief  was  found 
blocking  up  the  mouth.  Of  course  if,  in  any  case,  the  wounds  or 
injuries  are  of  a  decidedly  mortal  nature,  and  have  probably  caused 
death,  the  presumption  of  murder  is  very  strong ;  for  who  but  a 
murderer  would  suspend  the  dead  body  of  a  person  so  wounded, 
iinmediaidy  after  death?    r"Ann.  d'Hyg."  1835,  vol.  2,  p.  410.) 

Was  the  hanging  the  result  of  accident^  homicide^  or  suicide  f — Most 
medical  jurists  liave  passed  over  tlie  subject  of  accidental  hanging^ 
probably  believing  it  to  be  impossible.  In  the  sense  commonly  im- 
plied by  the  term  it  is  certainly  unusual,  but  although  rare,  it  is  a 
possible  occurrence.  Circumstantial  evidence  will  always  suffice 
for  the  discrimination  of  accidental  hanging ;  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, merely  to  inquire  whether,  when  the  bcxiv  of  a  person  is  found 
banging  under  circumstances  which  do  not  allow  of  the  suspicion 
of  accident,  the  act  has  been  the  result  of  suicide^  or  of  homicide.   A 
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medical  wUricBs  iiuiBt  reriieiiiVjor  that  tliis  is  strictly  a  question  for 
the  jury.  It  is  not  for  him  to  suy  whether  a  man  liai=;  hanged  him- 
self or  been  hant^ed  by  oHiera,  but  merely  to  state,  when  required, 
those  mefiiral  cirrnmskmres  whii-h  siipjjort  or  rebut  one  or  the  other 
presumption*  The  jury,  under  the  direetion  of  the  judge^  will 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  medical  and 
non-meJicul. 

It  hais  been  truly  observed,  that  of  all  the  forms  of  committing 
murder,  hanijfiiiLj;  ia  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hut 
seldom  resorted  to.  In  most  casea  when  a  person  lias  been  hanged 
by  others,  it  has  been  after  death,  in  order  to  avert  a  suspicion 
of  homicide.  He  nee,  the  discovery  of  a  person  hanging  affords 
primd  fteie  evidence  of  suicide, — su|>posing  it  to  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely certain  that  death  has  taken  place  from  this  cause.  We 
must,  however,  admit  that  a  man  nu*y  be  murdered  by  hanging, 
and  tliat  the  appearances  about  his  l>odv  will  not  aflurd  the  smallest 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Tlie  circunistances  whicli  will  justify  a  med- 
ical jurist  in  making  tliis  admission  are  the  f<.illowing:  First,  wlien 
the  person  lianged  is  fceljlc,and  the  awsaihint  a  strong  healthy  man, 
Thusa  child,  a  youth, a  female,  or  a  i>t*rson  at  any  period  of  lite,  worn 
nut  and  exhausted  by  disease  or  infirmity,  may  be  destroyed  by  hang- 
ing. Secon<lly,  when  the  ]>erson  hanged,  although  usually  strong 
and  vigfu'ous,  is  at  the  time  in  a  stiite  of  intoxication,  stupefied  by 
narcotics,  or  exluiusted  by  his  attem|4s  todefemt  himself.  Thirdly, 
in  all  cases,  murder  may  be  committed  Ity  hanging,  when  n*any  arc 
combined  against  one  person.  With  these  exce|>tions,  then,  a  prac- 
titioner will  be  correct  in  deciding,  in  a  suspected  case,  in  favor  of 
the  presumption  of  suicide.  Unless  the  person  labored  under  stufx*- 
faction,  intoxication,  or  great  bodily  weakness,  we  niu?^t  ex|M?ct  to 
find  in  homicidal  hanging,  marks  of  violence  about  the  body  ;  for 
tliere  are  few  whr)  woidd  allow  themselves  to  be  murdered  witbou 
ottering  some  resistance — notwithstanding  tl^e  assertion  of  Maho 
that  some  might  submit  to  tliis  mode  of  death  with  philosophical 
resignation,  when  they  saw  that  resistance  was  hopeless! 

8ome  medical  jurists  have  thought  that  the  murk  left  by  the  cord 
on  the  iKH'k  woulil  serve  as  a  criterion  of  murder,  on  which  we  might 
depend.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  if  the  mark  is  circular  and  situat 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  murd< 
In  hanging,  the  mark  of  the  cord  is  generally  oblique,  being  high 
at  the  inick  jiart  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  the  loop  formed 
it  yielding  more  in  this  direction  than  in  front.  But  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  tliat  this  want  of  ol>liqnity  in  the  impression  can  atlbrd 
any  evidenee  in  favor  of  the  net  having  l*een  homicidaL  Its  form 
will  de|>end  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fact  of  the  bcnly  being  sujk 
jforted  or  not,  for  it  is  the  weigiit  of  the  l>ody  wliicli  causes  itsobli* 
quity  ;  it  will  also  dejieud  on  the  manner  in  which  the  con!  is 
adjusted,  A  ca^e  of  suicidsd  banging  is  rebited  by  Ortila,  in  which 
the  mark  ot  the  cord  extended  horizontidly  round  the  neck  from 
behind  ft>r\vards.  ("Med.  Leg/'  torn.  2,  p.  37<i.)  The  slip-knot  of 
the  cord  w;^  in  front  of  tlie  neck,  and  it  is  obvious  that  when  thi 
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cord  18  thus  adjusted  by  a  suicide,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  obli- 
quity in  the  depression  produced  by  it.  Equally  ill-founded  is  the 
aseeftion,  tliat  the  existence  of  two  impressions  on  the  neck  aftbrds 
positive  proof  of  homicide.  One  of  these  impressions  may  be  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  circular — the  other  at  the  upper 
part  and  oblique  ;  it  is  therefore  contended,  that  the  deceased  must 
nave  been  strangled  in  the  tirst  instance,  and  afterwards  hanged. 
The  possibility  of  a  prior  attempt  being  made  by  a  suicide  to  strangle 
himself,  and  thus  produce  the  mark,  is  not  adverted  to.  "  Si  Ton 
observe  les  deux  impressions,"  says  Mahon,  "  Tassassinat  est  alors 
parfaitement  prouvd  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  facts  on  record 
to  oppose  to  this  very  positive  statement.  One  of  the  first  cases 
reported  by  Esquirol  is  that  of  a  female  lunatic  who  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  herself,  and  on  whose  neck  two  distinct  impres- 
sions were  seen — the  one  circular,  the  other  oblique !  These  appear 
to  have  arisen  from  the  cord  having  been  passed  twice  round  the 
neck,  the  body  being  at  the  same  time  partially  supported.  In 
some  instances  a  presumption  of  homicidal  interference  may  exist 
if  there  are  two  distinct  impressions,  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that 
they  establish  the  fact  of  murder. 

The  injury  done  to  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  can  rarely 
afford  any  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  hanging  took  place,  unless 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found  favor  the  presump- 
tion of  homicide  or  suicide.  Thus,  the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and 
vessels  of  the  neck,  the  rupture  of  the  windpipe  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  larynx,  the  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the  spine, 
and  eftusion  of  blood  on  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow  may  be 
observed  in  suicidal,  as  in  homicidal  hanging.  The  presumption, 
however,  is  obviously  in  favor  of  the  latter,  when  these  violent  in- 
juries are  found  to  be  accompanied  by  fracture  or  displacement  of 
the  vertebraj  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  not  cor- 
pulent, the  ligature  by  which  he  is  suspended  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
produce  them,  and  the  fall  of  the  body  has  not  been  great. 

A  much-disputed  question  has  arisen  in  medical  jurisprudence, 
whether  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck  can  become  fractured  ordisplaceil 
in  suicidal  hanging.  Most  medical  jurists  deny  the  possibility  of 
this  accident  occurring — the  displacement  or  fracture  of  these  ver- 
tebne  being  rarely  observed,  even  in  criminal  executions,  when  the 
greatest  violence  has  been  used  by  the  executioner.  So  far  as  lam 
aware,  there  is  no  case  of  suicide  on  record  in  which  such  an  injury 
to  the  neck  has  been  found. 

Circumstantial  evidence. — In  all  doubtful  instances  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence.  We  should  ascer- 
tain whether  the  individual  had  been  previously  disposed  to  commit 
suicide  or  not ;  we  should  observe  whether  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  apartments  had  been  secured  on  the  inside,  or  on  the  outside ; 
whether  the  dress  of  the  deceased  is  at  all  torn  or  discomposed,  or 
his  hair  dishevelled  ;  whether  the  attitude  of  the  body  is  such  as  to 
show  interference  after  death ;  whether  there  are  marks  of  blood 
about  the  body,  or  the  ligature,  or  in  the  room  ;  whether  the  hands 
27 
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are  bloody^  or  present  marks  of  wounding  or  struggling  ;  whether 
the  rope  or  ligature  corre^iKJudfl  to  the  impression  seen  around  the 
neck  ;  und  lustly,  whether  the  cord  is  of  sutMeient  strength  to  sufj- 
port  the  weight  of  the  deceased.  Tlie  strongest  evidence  of  homi- 
cide is  often  found  in  the  attitude  and  tlie  state  of  the  dress  of  the 
dead  body;  it  may  or  may  not  indicate  interference  or  change  after 
death  irreeoocilable  with  the  supposition  of  death  from  suicide  or 
accident*  On  this  point  the  minutest  circumstance  may  become  of 
considerable  importance  as  medical  evidence.  When  there  are  in- 
dications of  violent  struirgiing,  the  dress  may  be  found  disordered, 
imless  it  has  been  smoot^ied  or  arranged  by  the  murderer  after  the 
death  of  the  deceased.  There  may  of  course  be  no  evidence  of  dis- 
order or  discompf^sure  of  the  dress,  in  the  case  of  a  female,  when 
the  body  is  freely  suspended.  These  points  fall,  it  is  true,  more 
within  the  province  of  the  officers  of  justice  than  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner; but  the  latter  is  generally  the  first  who  is  called  to  see 
the  deceased,  and  therefore,  unless  such  facts  are  noticed  by  him  on 
his  visit,  they  may  remain  altogether  unknown.  The  rncdical 
opinion  of  the  actual  cause  of  deatli,  however,  should  be  based  only 
on  medical  facts,  but  circumstantial  evidence  has  on  various  occa- 
sions assisted  in  clearing  up  a  doubtful  case.  Louis  states  that  on 
i*emoving  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  found  hanging,  the  rope  was 
observed  to  be  stained  with  blood.  This  simple  circumstance  led 
to  further  investigation,  by  which  it  was  discovered  that  the  person 
had  been  murdered,  and  his  body  afterwards  suspended.  The 
presence  of  marks  on  tlie  neck  indicative  of  strangulation^  such  as 
the  cord  was  not  likely  to  have  produced,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  hanging  followed  death. 

The  posilf07i  of  (he  body, — ^Lastly,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
position  of  the  dead  body  may  serve  to  distinguish  suicidal  from 
homicidal  hanging.  This  point  was  strenuously  argued  on  the 
investigation  which  took  place  Relative  to  the  death  of  the  Prince 
de  Condi  in  1830.  This  case  involves  two  glaring  errors  in  refer- 
ence to  medical  evidence  on  death  from  hanging:  1st,  that  a  per- 
son cannot  die  from  hanging  when  the  body  is  in  any  way  sujv 
pvorted,  and  therefore  that  murder  must  have  been  jxn-petrated  ; 
2dly^  that  in  all  cases  of  death  from  hanging,  the  mark  produced 
on  the  neck  by  the  coid  or  ligature  must  be  discolored  or  ecchy- 
mosed.  K  not  ecchymosed,  it  is  assumed  that  death  must  have 
taken  place  from  some  other  cause,  and  the  body  have  Lieen  after- 
wards fius|>ended  for  the  concealment  of  crime.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  these  propositions  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  well-known  facts.  8ince  this  trial,  nuiny  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  death  has  taken  phice  frcun  hanging  when  the 
feet  wvre  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  the  pei'sons  were  almost 
eittiog  or  recumbent;  they  may  be  regarded  as  mixed  cuses  of 
hanging  and  strangulation.  The  rep<uls  of  eleven  eases  of  suicidal 
hanging  oj-  strangulation  which  I  have  collected  within  a  few  ye^irs, 
give  the  following  results:  in  three,  the  deceased  were  found  nearly 
recumbent  J  in  four,  in  a  kneeling  posture — the  body  being  more  or 
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leas  supported  by  the  legs ;  and  in  four,  the  persons  were  found 
sitting.  In  one  case,  the  deceased,  a  prisoner,  was  found  banging 
to  the  iron  bar  of  the  window  of  his  prison,  which  was  so  low  that 
he  was  almost  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Bemer  found  that  among  one  hundred  and  one  cases  of  suicidal 
hanging,  in  fourteen,  the  body  was  either  standing  or  kneeling,  and 
in  one  instance,  it  was  in  a  sitting  posture.  Dr.  Duchesne  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  fifty-eight  cases  in  which  the  suspension  of  the 
body  was  partial — the  feet  or  trunk  being  more  or  less  supported. 
Twenty-six  of  these  cases  are  new.  The  reporter  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  suicide  by  hanging  is  consistent  with  any  posture  of  the 
body,  even  when  resting  upon  the  two  feet.  ("Ann^  d'Hyg.,"  Oct. 
1845,  vol.  2,  pp.  141  and  346.^  Further  evidence  need  not  be  ad- 
duced to  show  how  unfounded  is  that  popular  opinion  which  would 
attach  the  idea  of  homicidal  interference  to  cases  in  which  a  body 
is  loosely  suspended,  or  in  which  the  feet  are  in  contact  with  any 
support.  We  ought  rather  to  consider  these  facts  as  removing  a 
suspicion  of  homicide ;  for  there  are  probably  few  murderers  who 
would  suspend  their  victims,  either  living  or  dead,  without  taking 
care  that  the  suspension  was  not  partial,  but  complete.  Besides,  the 
fccts  of  many  of  these  cases  are  readily  explicable;  thus,  if  the 
ligature  is  formed  of  yielding  materials,  or  if  it  is  only  loosely 
attached,  it  will  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body  after  death,  and 
allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor,  which  they  might  not  have  done 
in  the  first  instance.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  body 
has  not  altered  its  position  after  suspension,  we  must  remember  the 
fecility  with  which  insensibility  comes  on,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  death  commonly  ensues  in  this  form  of  asphyxia.  (See  p. 
385,  also  "  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  44,  p.  85.) 

The  limbs  secured  in  suicidal  hangii-ig. — One  or  two  points  are 
worthy  of  notice  in  relation  to  this  medico-legal  question.  The 
hands  or  legs,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  have  been  found  tied 
in  eases  of  undoubted  suicidal  hanging  ("Ann.  d'Hyg."  1832,  vol. 
1,  p.  419) ;  and  yet  it  has  been  graveh)-  debated  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  tie  or  bind  up  his  hands,  and  afterwards  hang 
himself!  It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  ingenious  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  possibility  of  an  act  of  this 
kind  being  i)erformed,  since  they  are  refuted  by  well-ascertained 
facts. 

It  has  also  been  a  debated  question,  whether  corporeal  infirmity^ 
or  some  peculiarity  afiecting  the  hands,  might  not  interfere  with 
the  iK>wer  of  an  individual  to  suspend  himself.  This  question  can 
be  decided  only  by  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  the  case  of  the  Prince  de  Conde^  it  was  alleged  that  he 
could  not  have  hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the 
power  of  one  haml ;  it  was  said  that  he  could  not  have  made  the 
knots  in  which  the  cravats,  by  which  he  was  susi)ended,  were  tied. 
Allegations  of  this  kind  api)ear  to  have  been  too  hastily  made  in 
this  and  other  instances.  A  determined  purpose  will  often  make 
up  for  a  great  degree  of  corporeal  infirmity ;  and  unless  we  make 
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full  allowance  for  thiB  iu  suicidoj  we  shall  always  be  ex|x>se^l  to 
error  in  (Iniwing  our  conoln?iinn?*.  Blindness  is  no  obstacle  lo  this 
mode  of  ]>er]ietrating  suicide  ;  and  in  reference  to  age^  suicide  hy 
banging  has  l)feen  perpetrated  by  a  boy  of  nine,  and  by  a  loan  of 
ninety-seven  years  of  age. 

[Some  intereating  observations  and  exjxjrinients  witb  reference 
to  the  eyes  of  persons  executed  by  hanginix,  were  made  at  the 
execution  of  Anton  Probst,  by  I>r,  R  Dyer",  of  this  city:  "Fmcture 
of  tlie  crystalline  lens,  at*  a  result  of  death  from  violent  Ijanging, 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  noticed.  The  following  ease  and  exfieri- 
ments  show  that  it  is  possible,  and  that  it  has  probably  been  over- 
looker! in  many  eases  where  post-mortem  examinations  have  been 
made: — 

"  Anton  Probst  was  bung  in  Philadelphia,  June  8th,  1866,  mU  24. 
Weight,  174|  Ibrt.  The  drop  was  tliree  feet;  length  of  cord  five 
feet.  There  were  no  convulsions.  Previous  to  the  execution  l»oth 
eyes  were  examined  carefully  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  were 
found  norniab  Thirty-five  miiintes  after  the  drop  fell,  the  eyes 
wc!^  again  examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope  by  an  electnc  light 
(charcoal  points).  In  the  right  eye  tljcre  was  seen  a  horizontal 
line  running  across  the  lens ;  it  was  not  sharp,  but  from  it  minute 
lines  ran  np  ami  down,  some  longer  and  some  shorter*  It  gave 
exactly  the  apjumrance  of  a  crack  in  a  clear  cake  of  ice.  As  the 
eyebail  was  rolled  downwards,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  erack 
or  ru](ture  in  the  crystalline  lens,  which  extended  from  the  anterior 
ca[>sijle  backwards  to  the  middle  of  the  lens.  It  had  a  remarkable 
opalescent  or  iridescimt  api>earance.  The  anterior  capsule  was  rup- 
tured. This  fmcture  was  about  a  line  below  the  horizontal  diame- 
ter of  the  lens.  In  the  left  eye  the  same  a[*j>carances  was  observed, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  The  Ciipsole  was  evidently  rui^tured,  but  the 
ru]»ture  of  the  lens-snbstance  did  not  extend  so  deep.  The  eyes 
were  removed  and  carefully  diasected.  All  the  observations  niuile 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  were  entirely  corrolx) rated.  The  capsule 
of  the  right  eye  was  broken  from  one  edge  of  the  lens  to  the  other, 
and  the  lens  itself  was  broken  open  to  the  centre.  Tlie  left  cajv 
eule  was  ruptured,  and  in  the  lens-substance  the  rupture  extended 
ab<uit  a  line  backwards. 

^' Three  birge  dogs  were  hung  in  the  following  manner:  Tlie 
rope  was  adjusted  {U'ound  tlie  neck  and  rjuide  fast  to  a  cmss-bcam. 
A  man  held  the  dog  U)>  to  the  beam  and  let  him  fall,  i'ol hawing 
him  with  his  bands,  and  as  the  rope  became  taut,  the  force  was 
continued  by  the  man  pressing  tlio  dog  down  with  all  his  force* 
This  added  at  least  twenty  jionnds  to  the  weight  of  the  dog.  All 
the  doge  weighed  over  thirty  pounds.  Dog  No.  1  died  without 
Btruggles.  Both  lenses  were  fractnred.  Dog  No.  2  died  hiird,  and 
with  convulsions  which  lasted  H-10  mimites.  No  lesion  o\'  either 
leus  was  observed.  Dog  No*  8  died  with  a  few  spasms.  The  right 
lens  was  fractured  ;  the  left  was  intact* 

'^  It  will  be  observed  that  one  man  and  three  dogs  were  hung — 
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four  subjects  in  all.  In  three  out  of  the  four,  fracture  of  the  lens 
was  found.  In  two  of  the  four,  in  both  eyes,  and  in  one  in  a  single 
eye  only.  The  fracture  was  most  marked  on  the  side  opposite  the 
knot.  Of  the  eight  eyes  in  these  four  subjects,  five  showed  a  frac- 
ture of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  lens-substance  itself  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  cases 
see* New  York  Medical  Journal,'  vol.  iii.,  and  ' Transactions  of 
the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,'  third  year." — P.] 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

CAUSE  OP  DEATH. — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH. — WAS  DEATH  CAUSED 
BY  STRANGULATION,  OR  WAS  THE  CONSTRICTION  APPLIED  TO  THE  NECK 
AFTER  DEATH  ? — MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE. — ACCIDENTAL,  HOMICIDAL  AND 
SUICIDAL  STRANGULATION. 

Strangulation. — Cause  of  death, — Hanging  and  strangulation  are 
usually  treated  together,  and  some  medical  jurists  have  admitted 
no  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  In  hanging,  the 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  siispen- 
sion  of  the  body,  while  in  stmngulation,  asphyxia  may  be  induced 
not  only  by  the  constriction  produced  by  a  ligature  around  the  neck 
inde|»endently  of  susj^nsion,  but  by  the  simj)le  application  oi pres- 
sure^ through  the  fingers  or  otherwise,  on  the  windpipe.  M.  Tar- 
dieu  considers  that  the  two  modes  of  death  should  be  kept  distinct. 
The  external  and  internal  api)earances  in  some  respects  difter;  and 
while  the  proof  of  death  from  hanging  leads  to  the  strongest  pre- 
8umi)tion  of  suicide,  the  proof  of  death  from  strangulation  is 
equally  presumptive  of  murder.  {Sur  la  Strangulation^  "Ann. 
d'Hyg.,"  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  107.)  This  medical  jurist  defines  "  stran- 
gulation  to  be  an  act  of  violence,  in  which  constriction  is  applied 
directly  to  the  neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the  fore-part,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and  thereby  suddenlv  susi>ending  respi- 
ration and  life."  This  definition  obviously  includes  hanging,  and 
every  i>erson  who  is  hanged  may  be  said  to  be  strangled ;  but  while 
there  is  only  one  method  of  i)roducing  death  by  hanging,  there 
are  various  methods  of  producing  death  from  strangulation.  A 
jierson  may  be  strangled  bv  the  use  of  a  cord,  band,  or  ligature 
drawn  tight  round  the  neck,  or  by  manual  violence  to  the  front 
of  the  neck,  whereby  respiration  is  prevented.  The  MMse  of  death 
is  asphyxia  or  apnoea.    The  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place  will 
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depend  on  the  de_a:ree  and  situation  of  the  pressure,  and  the  eom^H 
pleteness  with  whicli  the  act  of  breathing  is  obstructed.  ^^ 

M.  Faiire  apjtlie«l  a  ligature  foreilily  and  suddenly  to  the  neck  of 
a  middle-sized  dog.     For  fifty-five  seconds  the  animal  did  not  ap-      I 
pear   to  sutt'er;   but  he  suddenly  became  violently  agitated,  hift^j 
body  stiflened,  and  he  rolled  convulsively  on  the  ground.    A  blood^^B 
froth  iasued  from  his  nostrils  and  throat,  and  he  made  fre<|iient  and^H 
violent  etltirts  to  respire.    In  three  niinutes  and  a  half  he  was  dead^H 
In  a  second  cxperinient,  an  elastic  tube  was  introduced  into  th^^| 
windpi|>e,  whieli  admitted  of  being  gradoally  closed  by  pres,sure5i^B 
The  anirnal  could  bear  the  pressure  up  to  the  reduction  of  oTjedialf 
of  theailibre  of  tbe  tube  j  but  bej^ond  this  he  suffered  greatly,  and      ^ 
when  the  pressure  was  increased  be  had  convulsions.     The  dog 
died,  in  great  suffering,  before  the  tube  was  com|»letely   closed.      ' 
("  Ann.  d^Hyg.,'^  lS59,\^ol.  1,  p.  122.)     It  is  probable  that  human       ' 
beings  die  iiiore  quickly  than  arsimals,  ei3pecially  from  the  effects  of      i 
manual  strangulation.     A  sudden  and  violent  eompresaion  of  the^^j 
windpipe  rendere  a  person  powerlej^s  to  call  for  assistance  and  givd^H 
alarm,  and  it  causes  almost  immediate   insensibility  and    death,^^ 
without  convulsions.     When  a  ligature  or  bandage  is  useil,  the 
pressure  is  not  bo  complete,  and  death  takes  place  more  slowly  with 
convulsive   movements.      The   circulation   of    dark-colored    blood 
continues  for  a  short  interval    (about  four  rnimites),  as  in  other      i 
cases  of  asphyjcia.     Owing  to  this,  the  face  and  lips  in  accidental       1 
stnnigulation  have  been  observed  to  acquire  a  dark  leaden  hue.       | 
Tins  arises  partly  from  the  arrest  of  the  current  of  venous  blood 
as  the  result  of  compression  of  the  vessels,  and   partly  from  tlie       . 
circuhition  of  uuatirated  blood.    There  is  a  fair  chance  tor  recovery JH 
if  the  cause  of  constriction  is  removed,  and  air  is  permitted  td^^ 
have  access  to  the  lunge  within  a  period  of  five  minutes;  this  is 
on  the  assumption  that  no  great  mechanical  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  neck. 

In  the  act  of  strangulation  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence  is 
commonly  employed  than  is  necessary  to  cause  death  ;  and  hence 
the  marks  produced  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  will  be,  genemllyi 
speaking,  much  ujore  evident  than  in  hanging,  where  tbe  mem' 
weight  of  the  body  ia  tbe  medium  by  which  the  windpipe  is  com- 
pressed. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — ^The  appearances  after  death  are  similar 
to  those  of  hanging, but  tbeiiijury  done  to  tlie  parts  about  tbe  neck 
is  connnouly  greater.  Exknudlj/. — If  inucli  force  has  been  used  in 
producing  tlie  constriction,  the  windpifie,  with  the  muscles  and 
vessels  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  may  be  found  cut  or  lacerated, 
and  tlio  vertebrae  of  the  neck  may  be  fractured.  The  face  is  com- 
monly livi<l  and  swollen,  the  eyes  wide  Ojien,  prominent,  and  con- 
gested, and  the  pupils  are  dilated.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  dark- 
Cidorcd,  and  protruded  ;  it  is  sometimes  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  a 
VdfHMJy  froth  escapes  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  principal 
external  signs  of  strarjgulation  are  seen  in  tlie  marks  on  tne  neck, 
produced  either  by  a  cord  or  manual  pressure.     M,  Taixlieu  has 
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described  another  appearance  which  might  be  overlooked.  This 
consists  in  the  presence  of  numerous  small  spots  of  ecchymosis  upon 
the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  conjunctivae 
of  the  eyes.  These  parts  present  a  dotted  redness,  which  has,  how- 
ever, been  met  with  in  other  cases  besides  death  from  strangulation. 
("Ann.  d'Hyg."  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  125.) 

The  mark  on  the  neck  when  a  ligature  has  been  used  is  commonly 
described  as  a  depression,  wide  but  not  deep,  and  corresponding  in 
its  characters  to  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  ligature  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  secured.  Too  much  importance  must 
not  be  attached  to  thi«  supposed  correspondence  when  the  ligature 
is  not  forthcoming.  In  a  case  of  accidental  strangulation  which  I 
saw  in  November,  1864,  the  mark  round  the  neck  presented  the 
appearance  which  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  a  narrow  cord. 
But,  in  this  instance,  a  soft  silk  neckerchief  was  the  means  of  con- 
striction, and  the  peculiar  narrowness  of  the  mark  on  one  side,  was 
owing  to  the  great  tightness  with  which  it  had  been  drawn.  The 
mark  or  impression  produced  by  a  ligature  is  generally  circular, 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  pressure  is  produced.  It  may  be 
situated  at  any  part  of  the  neck,  but  it  is  more  commonly  below 
the  windpipe,  in  manual  strangulation  the  marks  of  bruising  and 
ecchymosis  will  be  in  the  front  ot  the  neck,  chiefly  about  the  larynx 
and  below  it.  The  circular  direction  of  the  mark  produced  by  the 
ligature  is  not  an  absolute  indication  that  strangulation  has  taken 
place  without  suspension  of  the  body,  since  cases  of  hanging  have 
occurred  in  which  a  circular  mark  has  been  observed  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  degree  of  obliquity  may  occasionally  exist  in 
the  course  of  the  depression  produced  by  a  ligature  in  strangula- 
tion. A  medical  jurist  ought,  therefore,  to  weigh  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  nature  and  direction 
of  the  ligature,  before  he  forms  an  opinion,  from  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  mark  on  the  neck,  whether  the  person  has  been 
hanged  or  not.  Greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  lividity, 
eccliymosis,  and  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  the  course  of  the  ligature, 
than  to  the  circularity  or  obliquity  of  the  depression  produced  by 
it.  In  the  strangling  of  a  living  person  by  a  cord,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  murderer  can  avoid  producing  on  the  neck  marks 
of  severe  injury,  and  in  the  existence  of  these  we  have  evidence  of 
the  violent  manner  in  which  death  has  taken  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  strangled,  and  yet  the  liga- 
ture, in  consequence  of  its  being  soft  and  of  a  yielding  nature,  will 
not  cause  a  |)erceptible  depression  or  ecchymosis — scarcely  anything 
more  than  a  slight  dejjression  of  the  skin.  If  we  except  cases  of 
suicide,  such  a  condition  must  be  rare;  because  assailants  usually 
produce  a  much  more  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  insure  the  death  of  a  pei*son.  The  general  lividity  of  the 
body,  contraction  of  the  fingers,  with  clenching  of  the  hands  and 
swelling  and  protrusion  of  tlie  tongue,  are  more  marked  in  strangu- 
lation than  in  hanging.  A  thin  mucous  froth  tinged  with  blood 
is  occasionally  found  in  the  air-passuges  in  both  cases.     In  some 
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iiistatices  of  strangulation,  it  is  Bai<l,  blood  lias  escaped  from  one  or 
bdHi  ears  diiriog  the  act ;  bnt  it  is  not  a  ueual  ap|)eariince.  In  two 
well-marked  cawea,  in  winch  I  was  consulted,  tlic  constriction  of 
tbe  neck  was  carried  to  a  great  degree,  but  there  was  no  bleeding 
from  the  ears*  I)r*  Geoghegan  has  informed  me  that  in  one  instance 
of  suicidal  strangtdation  wbieh  he  examined,  the  constriction  had 
been  produced  by  a  ribbon,  and  the  violence  api4ied  was  sufficient 
to  produce  bleeding  from  one  ear;  on  dissection,  this  was  found  to 
have  resulted  from  a  ruj^ture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear.  There  wa^  no  froth  at  the  moutli  or  nostrils,  and  eearcely  any 
lividity  or  swelling  of  the  face.  It  was  further  observed  that  the 
mark  on  the  neck,  which  was  deep,  almost  disapi>eared  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  ligature.  Sir  W,  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  met  with  a  case 
in  which  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the  ear,  with 
etiut^ion  of  blood,  waa  caused  by  strangulation.  Bleeding  from  the 
ears,  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  <lrum,  must 
liowever,  he  regarded  as  an  exce(>tiona!  apixM^rance.     Dw  Clievers 

[does  not  mention  it  as  having  been  noticed  in  any  one  of  the 
numerous  cases  which  be  has  collected  in  his  Indian  experience , 
although  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  had  been  observed.  (*' Med» 
Jur.  for  India,''  1856,  p.  374.)  Without  rupture  of  the  membrane 
of  the  drum,  bltjod  could  not  issue  from  the  ears,  and  in  order  that 
this  membrane  sliaiild  be  ruptured,  certain  conditions  notcommouly 
met  with  may  he  n^tjuireiL 

Internally, — In  a  ease  wliich  occurred  to  Dr.  Fuller,  the  bodv  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  homicidally  strangled  presente<l  the  follow- 
ing appearances.  The  skin  of  the  head,  face,  neck  and  che-st  wa3 
darktn-  tlum  natural,  ant]  discolored  underneath,  piirttcuhirly  that 
of  the  scalp.  The  brain  was  sntrosed  with  dark  blood,  the  lungs 
gorged  and  of  a  dark  color,  the  bowels  of  a  dusky-red  color.  The 
eyes  were  somewliat  protruded  and  blood -shot,  the  lips  swollen  and 
darker  tlian  natural,  the  tongue  sliglitly  protruding  between  the 
teeth,  and  froth  issuing  from  the  nostrils*     There  was  a  mark  of 

'pressure  behind  the  right  ear,  and  otlier  marks  on  tlie  neck  and 
chest,  with  discoloratiou  of  the  muscles.  (Chevers's  '*  Medieal 
Jurisprudence  for  Imlia,'*  p.  378  j  see  also  p,  387.)  In  a  ease  of 
suicidal  strangulation  which  occurred  at  Liverpool,  in  18G3,  the 
boily  of  the  deceased  wab  found — tiead,  cold,  and  rigid — about  seven 
bom's  after  he  had  been  seen  alive.  The  arms  were  fixed,  and  the 
hands  raised  a  little  above  tlie  breast-  Roujid  the  neck,  just  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  was  a  strip  of  the  deceased's  shirt,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  ligature  ;  it  was  tied  at  the  bark  of  the  neck.  There 
was  sliglit  ecchymosis  in  the  mark  beneath.  The  ekiu  of  tlie  face 
liad  a  dark  red-color,  and  was  dotted  w^ith  spots  of  a  deepier  red* 
The  conjunctiva*  were  ecchymused,  and  some  blood  had  e6atj:>ed 
from  the  nose.  The  brain  was  congested,  and  much  tluid  etiused. 
Tbe  hc'art  was  om|>ty;  the  hnigs  were  deep  in  color  (congested.) 
(''  Jjuncet,"  Aug.  15,  18(:i3,  p.  183.)  Many  of  the  cases  of  strangu- 
lation whicli  have  presented  themselves  have  been  too  superficially 
examined.     The  most  complete  account  of  the  appearances  is  that 
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given  by  M.  Tardieu.  It  is  based  on  observations  made  in  twenty- 
eight  inspections.  ("Ann.  d'Hy^."  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  132.)  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  windpii)e  was  more  or  less  red- 
dened from  congestion ;  sometimes  it  was  livid,  or  of  a  dark-red 
color.  There  was  a  bloody  froth  extending  into  the  air-tubes. 
The  state  of  the  lungs  was  variable.  Contrary  to  what  is  generally 
alleged  to  be  characteristic  of  death  by  asphyxia,  M.  Tardieu 
fonnd  these  organs  to  contain  but  little  blood.  Sometimes  they 
were  congested,  at  other  times  normal.  There  were  ruptures  of 
the  superticial  air-cells,  producing  patches  of  emphysema,  which 
were  seen  singly  or  in  groups.  This  condition,  which  was  rarely 
absent,  gave  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  white  layers  of  thin  false  membrane.  When  these 
patches  were  punctured,  air  escaped.  There  was  an  absence  of 
that  condition  of  the  lungs  which  he  observed  in  death  from  simple 
suffocation,  namely,  dotted  ecchymosis  on  the  surface,  immediately 
below  the  investing  membrane  (the  pleura.)  Throughout  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  effusions  of  blood  varying  in  size  were,  how- 
ever, generally  found,  provided  an  early  inspection  of  the  body  was 
made.  When  some  days  had  elapsed,  the  lungs  were  found  pale  or 
congested,  without  any  ecchymosed  or  mottled  appearance.  The 
ruptured  air-cells  with  air  beneath  them,  were  still  visible  on  tlie 
surface. 

The  heart  presents  no  uniform  condition  ;  it  is  sometimes  quite 
empty,  and  at  others,  it  contains  dark  fluid  blood.  The  brain  is 
occasionally  congested,  but  more  commonly  in  its  natural  state. 
In  one  instance  blood  was  found  effused  on  the  brain,  but  this  is  an 
unusual  appearance.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  a  congested  state 
of  the  sexual  organs,  both  in  males  and  females,  was  one  of  the 
appearances  connected  with  stranjjulation,  but  this  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  careful  observers.  M.  Tardieu  met  with  nothing  to 
call  for  notice  in  this  respect  in  the  numerous  cases  which  he  ex- 
amined. The  involuntary  discharge  of  feces,  urine  and  seminal 
fluid,  described  as  one  of  the  characters  of  death  by  hanging,  may 
equally  occur  in  death  from  stmngulation.  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  this  as  a  sign  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  any  form.  It 
frequently  occurs  in  sudden  and  violent  death  from  any  cause,  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  which  it  is  not 
observetl.  Among  the  occasional  apj^arances  of  violent  strangula- 
tion may  be  mentioned  injury  to  the  windpipe  and  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  around  it.  One  case,  in  which  the  rings  of  the  windpi|ie 
were  s[>lit  as  a  result  of  pressure,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Iiiman,  of  Liverpool.  Sevenil  instances  of  laceration  and  ru[)ture 
of  the  wind{)ipe  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Chevers.  (Op.  cit.  pp.  381,384.^ 
In  one  instance,  the  ossified  thyroid  cartilage  had  been  broken  ana 
f(>rce<l  inwards,  causing  suffocation.  In  Reg.  v.  O'Brien  (Liverpool 
A\"inter  Assizes,  1857),  a  case  of  alles^ed  murder  by  strangulation, 
the  cartilage  of  the  windpipe  was  brolcen  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Ptnnk- 
h/rd,  the  windpij^e  was  broken  longitudinally.  In  reference  to  frac- 
tures of  the  larynx,  see  Cusper,  "  Klinische  Xovellen,"  18()3,  p.  497. 
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In  soBpected  homicidal  stransfiilatioii  it  is  always  proper  to  examine 
tbe  contents  of  the  stomach  for  narcotic  poii^on.  In  all  cases,  t lie 
cord  or  lipiturc,  if  forthcoming,  shonld  be  carcfnlly  examined,  ia- 
order  to  determine  whether  it  bears  upon  it  marks  of  blood,  or 
whetlier  hair  or  other  fiubstances  are  adliering  to  it.  A  portion  of 
It  should  be  reserved  for  the  pnrportes  of  identity.  In  two  instances 
of  boniicidal  strangulation,  tbe  li|i^aiurci5  found  round  the  dead 
bodies  were  proved  to  corres[>0!id  with  portions  of  the  same  mate- 
rial found  in  the  possession  of  the  persons  who  were  charged  with 
the  niurdet^.  In  removing  the  ligature  from  the  neck,  tlie  pre<;ise 
modi*  in  which  it  h  tied  or  secured  should  be  noticed,  as  this  may 
be  a  iVict  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  allegation  of  suicide. 

The  medico-legal  questions  relative  to  strangulation  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  tliose  wliich  have  been  already  coiiBidered  in  treating 
of  hanging.  Thus,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  pei^oo  suspected  to 
have  heen  strangled,  we  may  be  required  to  answer  the  following 
question: — 

Was  death  caused  In/  strangulathm^  or  was   the  constrirtinff  force 
applied  to  the  neck  after  death  ?     Medical  jurists  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered that  the  internal  appeanmces  throw  no  light  upon  tliis  ques- 
tion.    Til  is  opinion  probably  arose  from  tlte  fact  that  insfiections 
Lave  not  been  made  until  some  days  after  death,  when  the  [peculiar 
appearances  of  strangulation  Ijave  been  merged  in  those  of  putre- 
faction.    The  state  of  the  lungs,  howe%^er,  may  be  considered  aa 
characteristic.    It  would  be  impossible,  by  the  ajiijlication  of  a  lig{ 
tui^  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  body  to  produce  rupture  of  the  air- 
cells  on  the  surfuce  of  tbe  lungs,  and  ctfusions  of  blood  in  their 
substance.     The  state  of  tbe  eyes  and  of  the  inside  of  the  larynx 
and  windpipe  in  j>ersons  who  luive  been  strangled  could  not  be 
imitated  by  any  constriction  of  the  neck  after  dealh  ;  no  blooily 
mucous  froth  would  be  found  in  the  windpipe  or  air-tubes.     The 
external  apfjearancea  have  been  cotisiderud  to  furnish  more  accural 
means  of  distinction.     Although  the  condition  of  the  neck  gene- 
rally yields  the  strongest  evidence,  it  will  be  proper  to  seek  for  that 
appciiranee  of  doited  redness  or  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  of  the  face 
neck  and  chest,  described  by  Tanlieu.    The  state  of  the  e^'es,  as  t 
their  prominence  and  the  congestion  of  the  membranes,  as  well  ii 
the  position  of  the  tonsrue,  should  also  be  examined,     Tbe  ecehy- 
mosis  about  tliC  depression  of  the  neck,  when  a  ligature  Juis  been 
enq»!oyed,  with  the  accompanying  swelling  and  lividity  of  tiie  face, 
are  plK^nomena  not  likely  to  be  simulated  in  a  dead  body  l)y  the 
application  of  any  degree  of  violence.     When  the  constriction  ia 
produced  wnthiu  a  few  minutes  after  death,  an  ecchymosed  depres* 
eion  may  result ;  but  it  is  im]irobable  that  thei^  should  be  any 
lividity  or  swelling  of  the  coniiteuLince.     Prof.  Casper  found 
when  the  constricting  force  wiis  not  applied  to  the  neck  until  $1 
hours  after  deuth,  the  mark  indicative  of  vital  stningulation  could 
not  be  protluced.     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  pr«Hluced  in 
the  dead  body  an  hour  after  death.     The  period  cannot  be  det< 
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mined  with  positive  certainty ;  the  results  would  probably  vary, 
according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  body  had  cooled. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  under  what  circumstances  an  attempt 
to  simulate  strangulation  in  a  recently  dead  body  could  be  made, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  an  innocent  per- 
son connected  with  the  deceased.  When  an  individual  has  been 
murdered,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  murderer  would  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  appearances  of  strangulation  on  a  body  after  death,  under 
the  idea  of  concealing  his  crime ;  for  strangulation  is  in  most  cases 
an  actual  result  of  homicide,  and  is  rarely  seen  as  an  act  of  suicide. 
In  the  absence  of  ecchymosis  from  the  neck,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion,  unless  from  circumstantial  evidence;  but  there 
may  not  be  an  ecchy mosed  circle  ;  for  a  person  may  be  strano^led  by 
the  application  of  pressure  to  the  windpipe  through  the  medium  of 
the  finger-nails,  or  of  any  hard  or  resisting  substance.  The  ecchy- 
mosis in  such  a  case  will  be  in  detatched  spots  or  patches.  In  the 
absence  of  all  marks  of  violence  round  the  neck,  we  should  be  cau- 
tious in  giving  an  opinion  which  may  aftect  the  life  of  an  accused 
party ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  homicidal  strangulation  could  be 
accomplished  without  the  production  of  some  appearances  of  vio- 
lence on  the  skin  over  the  larynx  or  windpipe.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  strangulation  can  ever  take  place  without  some  mark 
being  found  on  the  neck  indicative  of  the  means  used.  The  bare 
possioility  of  death  being  caused  in  this  manner,  without  leaving 
any  appreciable  trace  of  violence,  must  be  admitted  ;  although  the 
admission  scarcely  applies  to  those  cases  which  require  medico- 
legal investigation.  Suicides  and  murderers  generally  employ 
much  more  violence  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion— hence  detection  is  easy.  Butif  a  soft  and  elastic  band  were 
applied  to  the  neck,  with  a  gradually  regulated  force,  it  is  possible 
that  a  person  might  die  strangled,  without  any  external  sign  being 
discovered  to  indicate  the  manner  of  his  death.  Indian  surgeons 
inform  us  that  the  Thugs,  and  other  robbers  met  with  in  India, 
are  thus  accustomed  to  destroy  their  victims  with  the  dexterity  of 
practised  murderers.  A  case  involving  this  question  of  strangula- 
tion without  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck,  was  tried  in  France, 
and  from  the  medical  evidence  decided  in  the  affirmative.  ("  Gaz. 
Med."  9  Mai,  1846,  p.  375.)  The  medical  witness  should,  how- 
ever,  be  prepared  to  consider  whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  mark, 
deatli  might  not  have  proceeded  from  another  cause,  and  leave  it 
to  the  authorities  of  the  law  to  decide,  from  circumstances,  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  prisoner.  There  is,  I  conceive,  nothing  to 
justify  a  medical  witness  in  stating  that  death  has  proceeded  from 
stmngulation,  if  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  lividity,  ecchy- 
mosis, or  other  violence  about  the  neck  or  face  of  the  deceased. 
O)ngestion  in  the  organs  of  generation  is  an  appearance  which  it 
would  not  l>e  safe  to  take  as  evidence  of  death  from  strangulation. 
The  state  of  the  countenance  alone  will  scarcely  warmnt  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion;  for  thei*e  are  many  kinds  of  death  in  which 
the  features  may  become  livid  and  distorted  from  causes  totally 
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unconnected  with  the  ap|)lication  of  external  violence  to  the  throat, 
unless  aecornpanied  by  other  woll-iiiarked  signs  of  this  mode  of 
death,  80,  ajyain,  the  eyes  and  toiiijuu  may  be  protruded  as  a  result 
of  ]uitrefactiv^e  changes. 

Let  not  a  witiieas^  then,  lend  himself  as  an  instrument  for  thg_ 
conderninition  of  a  person  against  whom*  nothiuij  hut  a  strong  si 
picion  from  circumstanees  may  be  raised,  and  where  medical  ei 
dence  is  unable  to  furnish  any  distinct  and  conclusive  proofe 
deatli  from  strangulatiotu     This  caution  is  especially  necessary 

reference  to  the  inspectinn  of  bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of  puti 

faction,  A  medical  man,  alreatly  provided  with  a  theory  of  the 
cause  of  death  by  the  diseovery  of  a  rope  or  other  means  of  coij 
Btriction,  may  easily  arrive  at  tlie  conclusion  that  death  has  tak^ 
place  from  strangulation.  The  absence  of  the  usual  confirmato^ 
appearances  in  t^ie  body  may  be  ascribed  to  deeomj^H^sition,  ai 
those  caused  by  decomjxvsitii^n  may  be  set  down  to  strangulationr 
Wlien  there  is  obvious  nieehanical  violence  to  the  neck,  such  as 
frachire  of  the  larynx  or  wimipipe,  with  hiceration  of  the  muscles  | 
beneath,  a  visible  depresaion,  such  as  a  cord,  a  ligature,  or  manual  ; 
pi'essure  would  pnxluce,  a  medical  opinion  may  be  fairly  given  in 
Bpite  of  pot  refaction.  But  when  in  a  putrefied  body,  indistinct  1 
marks  on  the  neck,  or  patches  of  discoloration  are  relied  upoo  . 
as  ev^ideuce  of  a  homicidej  there  is  great  risk  of  a  serious  medici^ri 
mistake.  ^^ 

In  cases  of  alleged  drowning,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ask 
a  nie<lical  witness  Jjow*  far  bin  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  has  be 
intlnenced  by  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  in  or  near  wate 
In  eases  of  alleged  strangulation  a  similar  question  may  be  put  i^ 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  a'rojjc  or  ligature  round  tlie  neck  of 
tlie  deceased,  or  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  dead  body  is  found, 
A  medical  opinion  should  rest  upon  tlie  clear  and  obvious  etteoti 
produced  on  the  neck,  and  on  the  structures  below  the  skin,  ai' 
not  upon  the  Uiere  presence  of  a  cord  or  ligature.  Tliis  miglit 
put  round  the  neck  of  a  dead  l>ody,  or  near  to  it,  for  a  nudicioua, 
purpose.  The  act  of  strangulation  should  be,  medically  speakiugj^ri 
a8  flistinctly  provable  without  tlie  production  of  a  rope,  a-s  the  a^l^ 
of  stabbing  without  the  production  of  the  knife  wliieb  intiieted  the 
stalx     If  these  principles  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  practic 

Solicemcn  wonkl  he  as  competent  as  medical  experts  to  give  ev 
euce  of  the  cause  of  dcatli  in  cases  of  alleged  strangulation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  iitnte  tliat  all  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body  of  a  supposed  strangled  pemon  should  be  accurately  noted,  i 
the  questions  resj)ecting  them,  however  slight  the  marks  may  " 
are  material.     The  witness  \vill  be  expected  to  t^tate  whether  thej 
were  intiieted  before  or  after  death;  it  before,  whether  they  wer  _ 
suffirient  to  account  for  death,  or  whether  they  w^ere  such  as  to  be 
expli^'ahle  on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homi- 
cidal origin.    It  should  be  observed  whether  there  exist  any  morbid 
changes,  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  in  either  of  the  three  gi** 
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cavities  of  the  body,  as  this  kind  of  evidence  may  be  essential  in 
the  progress  of  tlie  case.  In  reference  to  females,.whether  children 
or  adults,  the  surgeon  should  not  neglect  to  examine  the  sexual 
organs,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  marks  of  violation. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  and 
strangulation  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  crime. 

Strangulation,  like  hanging,  is  occasionally  the  result  of  accident^ 
but  the  occurrence  may  be  looked  upon  as  rare.  When  the  body 
is  not  suspended,  it  is  commonly  more  in  the  power  of  a  person  to 
assist  himself,  and  escape  from  the  constriction ;  hence  cases  of  acci- 
dental strangulation  are  less  frequent  than  those  of  accidental  hang- 
ing. As  a  general  rule,  cases  in  which  the  constriction  of  the  neck 
has  been  produced  by  some  accident,  present  no  difficulty  to  a  medi- 
cal jurist,  provided  the  relations  of  the  body  to  surrounding  objects 
and  the  compressing  force  have  not  been  disturbed.  Should  it  hap- 
pen, however,  that  the  body  has  been  removed  from  the  place  m 
which  it  was  first  discovered,  or  the  ligature  taken  from  the  neck, 
we  can  only  establish  a  presumption  of  accident  from  the  descrip- 
tion given. 

When  a  charge  of  murder  is  instituted  against  a  person,  an  at- 
tempt is  not  unfrequently  made  by  counsel  for  the  defence  to  show 
the  probability  that  the  deceased  might  have  fallen  while  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  have  become  accidentally  strangled,  either  by 
a  tight  cravat,  or  by  some  foreign  substance  exerting  pressure  on  the 
windpipe.  If  we  admit  the  possibility  of  an  occurrence  of  this 
nature,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  other  more  pro- 
bable modes  of  death  ;  nor  should  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be  so 
swayed  as  to  abandon  what  is  probable  for  that  which  is  merely 
possible. 

Suicidal  strangvlation. — This  mode  of  suicide  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  except  under  particular  circumstances,  impossible.  The 
possibility  of  an  individual  strangling  himself  was  for  a  long  time 
denied  by  medical  jurists ;  for  it  was  presumed  that  when  the  force 
was  applied  by  the  hand,  all  power  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the 
compression  of  the  windpipe  commenced.  This  reasoning,  which 
is  physiologically  correct,  is,  however,  only  applicable  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  windpij^  is  voluntarily  compressed  by  the  fingers. 
When  a  person  determined  on  suicide  allows  the  windpipe  to  be 
compressed,  by  leaning  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  a 
cord  jjassed  round  his  nock  and  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  he  may 
perish  in  this  manner  almost  as  readily  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself; 
for  insensibility  and  death  will  soon  supervene.  In  the  cha[>ter  on 
Hanging,  it  was  stated  that  suicides  were  often  found  with  their 
iKxlies  in -close  contact  with  the  ground;  and  cases  are  reported  in 
which  strangulation  was  accomplished,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scriljed,  while  the  suicide  was  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  posture  (p. 
418).  On  other  occasions,  the  peculiar  disposition  or  nature  of  the 
ligature  has  enabled  a  person  bent  on  suicide  to  strangle  himself 
without  much  difficulty.  An  instance  is  related  by  Orfila,  in  which 
two  cravats,  that  were  twisted  several  times  round  the  neck  of  the 
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deceasetl,  who  was  diir^covcred  Ijingmi  liifi  bed,  had  effectually  sensed 
the  purpose  of  self-derftruetioTi.  (''Med.  Lej^."  vol.  2,  p,  389.)   Some-  ^ 
times  i^tmiigulation  has  been  suicidally  etTected  by  a  rough  cord  I 
passed  repeatedly  round   the  neck,  and  tightened   hy  being  pulled] 
with  each  hand.     The  mnid>er  of  coilfl  would  still  eaufc^eeome  ]>re8-^ 
Bure  to  he  exerted  even  %vheu  the  grasp  was  relaxed  l\y  death.  (See 
''Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  Oct.  1851.)     Other  cases  are  related,  in 
which  euieidea  have  suceeeded  in  strangling  theruselves  by  tighten- 
ing the  ligature  w^ith  a  stick  (see  "Guy's  llospital  Keporte,"  Oct. 
1851);  or  when  the  ligatui'e  was  formed  of  thick  and  rough  niateriulj 
by  sinijily  tying  it  in  a  knot. 

Although"  suicidal  strangulation  may  be  effected  under  uiiex- 
peeted  circumstances,  yet  in  a  case  of  murder  by  strangulation,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  simulate  suicide;  it  would  at  any  rate  require 
great  skill  and  premeditated  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a  nuirdereri  1 
80  to  dispose  the  body  of  his  victim,  or  to  place  it  in  such  a  rela-l 
tion  to  surrounding  objects,  ae  to  i-ender  a  susi«icion  of  suicide  even 
probiddc.     Tbui?,  if  the  cord  or  ligature  sliould  he  found  loose  or] 
detached — if  the  ecchymosis  or  mark  in  the  neck  should  not  aceu^l 
rately  correspond  to  the  points  of  greatest  pressure— if,  nioreoveP|] 
the  means  of  comjtression  w^ere  not  evident  when  the  body  w^as  iii'st 
discovered  and  before  it  had  been  removed  iVom  its  situation,  there 
would  he  fair  grounds  for  presuming  that  the  act  w^as  homicidal. 
In  those  cases  in  wdiieh  strangulation  has  resulted  from  a  compres- 
sion of  the  windi^ipe  by  t!ie  fingers,  and  where  there  are  fixed  ec- 
chymoHcd  marks  indicative  of  tlirect  manual  violence,  we  have  the 
Btronorest  presumptive  evidence  of  nmrder ;  for  neither  accident  nor 
suicide  could  be  urged  aa  aflbrding  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  ^ 
their  presence. 

Ifomictdtdslranffulafio}}. — Strangnlation  occasionally  comes  before  1 
our  courts  as  a  question  of  murder;  and  when  a  person  has  beea] 
tried  npon  a  charge  of  this  kind,  tlie  circumstances  have  been  com- 
monlj^  so  clear,  as  to  render  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  one  of  ai 
simple  nature.     When  the  cause  of  death  is  contested,  or  wlien  it  is  I 
contended  in  defence  that  the  strangulation  is  suicidal,  a  medical 
witness  must  be  prepared  to  give  his  reasons  for  affirming  that  the 
act  was  not  done  by  the  deceased  himself.     lie  must  be  [irepared  to 
meet  and  explain  the  differences  het\veen  the  case  under  investiga- 
tion and  those  reported  cases  which  are  admitted  to  have  been 
suicidal.     The  attitude  of  the  body,  the  condition  of  the  dress,  the 
means  of  strangulation,  tlie  presence  of  marks  of  violence  or  of  blood 
on  the  person  of  the  deceased — on  his  clothes,  on  the  furniture  of  t lie 
room,  or  on  the  rope  or  ligature,  are  circijimstances  from  which,  if  , 
observed  at  tlie  time,  important  medical  inferences  may  be  drawn.  1 
As  a  rule,  whosoever  attempts  to  imitate  suicide  under  such  a  form  1 
of  murder  must,  when  thef\icts  are  pro[>erly  investigated,  inevitably 
fail  in  his  object.     Tlie  assassin  either  dous  too  little,  or  be  does  too 
much.     In  one  case  of  murder  by  strangulation,  the  woman  who 
perpetrated  the  crime  liad  been  a  rmrse  in  an  intirmary,  and  accus- 
tomed to  lay  out  dead  bodies.    Alter  the  act  of  murder  she  appears  , 
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to  have  carried  out  unthinkingly,  her  professional  practice,  by 
smoothing  the  clothes  under  the  body,  placing  the  legs  at  full 
length,  the  arms  out  straight  by  the  side,  and  the  hands  of)en  and 
laid  out !  Such  a  condition  of  the  body  was  quite  inexplicable  on 
the  supposition  of  suicide,  considering  the  amount  of  violence  which 
must  have  attended  the  strangulation.  In  another  case,  the  criminal 
had  attempted  to  make  the  death  appear  like  an  act  of  suicide  by 
placing  the  lower  end  of  the  rope  near  the  hand  of  the  deceased ; 
but  he  selected  the  left  hand  when  the  deceased  was  right-handed, 
and  he  did  not  leave  enough  rope  free  from  the  neck  for  either  hand 
to  grasp  in  order  to  produce  the  very  violent  constriction  of  the  neck 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  two  inner  coils.  Both  of  these 
criminals  confessed  their  crimes  before  execution. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  in  this  place,  the  frequent  occurrence  within 
a  recent  period  of  what  are  called  "  G-arotte  robberies.^^  The  system 
of  murder  normally  pursued  by  the  Thugs  in  India  appears  to  have 
been  imported  into  England,  and  many  lives  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  in  large  towns,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  strangulation  for  the  purposes  of  robbery.  In  spite  of  many 
convictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  man^  criminals  still  set 
the  law  at  defiance.  The  rigorous  proof  required  of  facts  which 
under  these  assaults  can  rarely  admit  of  proof,  confers  complete 
impunity  on  the  assailants.  The  attack  is  made  during  darkness ; 
the  person  is  seized  by  the  windpipe  from  behind,  or  a  bandage  is 
thrown  around  his  neck;  and  this  is  suddenly  tightened  while 
accomplices  are  engaged  in  perpetrating  robbery.  The  nature  of 
the  assault  by  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  an  alarm  or  call  for  assistance.  The  person  assaulted,  if  he 
should  recover,  is  seldom  able  to  identify  an  assailant ;  he  is  attacked 
from  behind,  is  rendered  immediately  senseless  and  powerless,  and 
can  rarely  offer  resistance.  Recovery  or  death  in  such  cases  depends 
on  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  more  or  less,  during  which  the  con- 
striction of  the  neck  is  continued — on  the  degree  of  constriction, 
and  on  the  age,  sex  and  strength  of  constitution  of  the  person 
assaulted.  An  attempt  at  strangulation,  as  in  garotting,  besides 
inflicting  serious  local  injury  to  the  windpipe  and  other  parts  near 
to  it,  may  cause  a  state  of  insensibility  which  may  continue  for 
some  hours.  There  is  severe  pain  in  the  throat,  with  difliculty  of 
8j)eaking  and  swallowing,  and  if  the  larynx  be  seriously  injured 
there  may  be  loss  of  voice.  Dumbness,  however,  is  not  one  of  the 
secondary  symptoms ;  and  loss  of  voice  is  usually  only  temporary 
during  the  pressure.  By  the  24th  and  25th  Victoria,  c.  100,  s.  14, 
it  is  enacted,  inter  alia,  that  "  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  drown, 
suffocate,  or  strangle  any  prson  with  intent  to  commit  murder^ 
shall,  whether  any  bodily  injury  be  effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of 
felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years."  As  the  intent  in  these  cases  is  to 
perpetrate  robbery^  and  not  murder,  another  section  (21)  has  been 
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fmiiT^d,  for  tlie  prevention  of  the  crime  of  garotilng :  "  Whosoever 
Blmll  bj  atiy  means  whatsoever,  attempt  to   choke,  »uftV»cate  or 
strangle  any  other  pci*aon,  or  shall,  by  any  means  calculated  t 
ctjoke,  suftbcate,  or  strangle,  atteinpt  to  render  any  other  pei^so; 
insensible,  uncoiiscion.^,  or  incapable  of  resist ance,  with  intent,  i 
any  of  such  casen,  to  enable  himself,  or  atiy  other  i)erson,  to  commit, 
or  with  intent  in  any  of  such  case??  thereby  to  assist  any  other 
|>ei'Bon  in  committing  any   indictal>le  otfence,  shall  be  guilty 
felony;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discr 
tion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  iu  penul  servitude  for  life,  or  for  an 
terDi  not  less  than  three  yeara, ...  or  to  be  impriaoned  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  ye^ira/'  etc. 

Marks  of  violence. — It  may  be  inquired  whether  m/7jVtV^  of  violen 
on  the  body,  or  l>lood-sta!ns  on  the  clothes,  furniture,  or  in  tli 
ajmrtinent,  do  not  jnftbrd  strong  evidence  of  Aa/^izciW^r/  gtrangulation* 
The  answer  is— if  the  marks  of  violence  are  such  that  they  coul' 
not  fiossibly  have  arisen  from  any  accident  before  death,  or  thatj 
they  could  not  possibly  have  been  self-intlicted,  they  atibrd  th 
strongest  evident-e  of  murder.     But  the  cases  wherein  so  posltivi 
an  answer  can  l)e  returned  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.     It  is  nol 
always  in  our  power  to  distinguish  aceldenUil  or  sdf-injlieted  from 
liomicidal  violence;  and  we  are  always  bound  to  look  to  the  proba- 
bility of  accident,  or  of  previous  attetnpts  at  suici<le,  being  the 
source  of  those  personal    injuries  whicli   may  be  ajiparent  on  a 
strangled  body.     There  may  be  several  marks  on  the  neck,  hut  then 
the  person  may  have  tried  to  strangle  himself  more  than   once. 
The  tliroat  may  he  cut ;  there  may  he  a  deep-seated  stab  or  gunstmt 
wound,  involving  some  of  the  im]>ortant  organs  of  the  l>oriy ;  or 
poirfon  may  be  found  in  the  stoinacli ;  but  in  a  purely  medical  iK>int 
of  view,  how  are  we  to  know  tliat  the  deceased  did  not  actually 
make  the  marks,  iniiict  the  wounds,  or  take  the  jioison  before  be 
succeeded  in  strangling  himself?     In  the  chapters  on  Drowniu 
and  Hanging,  we  have  seen  what  suicides  can  do  when  they  a 
desperately  bent  on  destroying  tliemsulves.     Wounds  and  person 
injuries  often  create  serioas  diftieulties  to  a  medical  jurist,  wliich 
it  refpiires  the  greatest  caution  and  [trudeiice  on  his  part  to  meet 
and  explain. 

The  prejudice  of  the  public  mind  is  such,  that  the  discovery  of 
Btrangk'd  j>er8on,  with  any  marks  of  a  (lersoyal  injury  or  of  [Kjisou 
ing  in  the  stomach,  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, utdcss  the  tacts  rendered  it  clearly  impossible  that  any  attempt 
could  have  been  made  on  Ins  life.  It  is  against  this  prejudice  that 
a  medical  witjiess  must  strenuously  guard  himself;  he  may  be 
abused  in  not  joining  in  tlie  outcry  of  the  vulgar,  hut  the  besb 
reconjpense  for  this  abuse  will  be  the  conviction  that  he  is  inter 
posing  the  shield  of  science  to  protect  a  possibly  innocent  fellow- 
creature  from  tlie  senseless  denunciations  of  ignorance.  Further,^ 
bcforL*  a  charge  of  niurdcr  by  strangulation  is  raised  against  any- 
person  from  marks  and  appearances  Ibund  on  a  dciui  body,  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  admit  of  no  other  probable  explanation 
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than  the  direct  application  of  violence.  Even  if  marks  indicative 
of  strangulation  are  discovered,  the  question  arises  whether  they 
may  not  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased  upon  himself  in  an 
attempt  at  suicide  which  may  have  failed.  If  the  body  of  a  per- 
son is  allowed  to  cool  with  a  handkerchief,  band,  or  tightly-fitting 
collar  round  the  neck,  a  mark  resembling  that  of  strangulation  will 
be  produced.  Before  any  opinion  is  given  that  murder  has  been 
perpetrated  or  attempted,  the  medical  proofs  on  which  reliance  is 
placed  should  be  clear,  distinct,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  infants  and  children,  in  whom  the  neck  is 
short,  a  mark  is  occasionally  seen  which  arises  from  the  bending  of 
the  head ;  and  in  short-necked  persons  a  similar  mark  or  depression 
has  been  noticed  after  death,  in  front  of  the  neck.  These  marks 
are  then  rendered  more  prominently  by  their  assuming  a  livid  ap- 

rrancc.  They  might,  at  first,  be  mista^ken  for  marks  produced 
a  ligature  in  an  attempted  strangulation.  In  one  case  a  death 
from  apoplexy  was  attributed  to  homicidal  strangulation  from  a 
cadaveric  change  of  this  kind.  ("Ann.  d'Hyg."  1859,  vol.  1,  p. 
139,  and  vol.  26,  p.  149.)  This  matter  was  set  right  by  the  late  M. 
Ollivier.  Homicidal  strangulation  may  be  perpetrated  on  the  weak 
and  infirm  without  causing  any  noise  or  creating  alarm.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  throat  is  at  once  seized  and  firmly  compressed 
no  cry  can  be  made,  nor  any  noise  produced  to  excite  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  near.  In  June,  1857,  an  aged  woman  was 
strangled  in  her  shop  by  an  apprentice  in  so  short  a  time  and 
with  such  facility,  that  her  husband,  who  was  only  separated  from 
her  by  a  slight  partition,  heard  no  noise  or  disturbance  during  this 
act  of  murder.     (''Ann.  d'Hyg."  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  157.) 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  contested  questions  of  suicidal  or 
homicidal  strangulation,  rare  as  they  are,  we  must  be  often  greatly 
indebted  to  evidence  founded  on  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  moral 
presumptions.  How  far  a  medical  jurist  may  be  allowed  to  make 
use  of  these  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion,  it  will  be  for  the  court 
to  determine.  Generally  speaking,  his  duty  is  rigorously  confined 
to  the  furnishing  of  medical  evidence  from  medical  data  alone;  but 
instances  present  themselves  in  which  this  rule  must  be  departed 
from,  or  the  course  of  justice  will  be  impeded.  Besides,  there  are 
numerous  circumstances  of  a  collateral  nature,  which  may  materially 
modify  a  medical  opinion.  Thus,  the  sight  of  a  ligature,  the  state  of 
the  dress,  and  the  attitude  of  the  deceased  when  discovered,  although 
not  strictly  medical  circumstances,  bear  directly  upon  medical  opin- 
ions ;  and  that  evidence  ought  not  to  be  objected  to  which  is  partly 
founded  uj)on  facts  of  this  nature.  It  must  occur  to  all,  that  with- 
out circumstantial  evidence,  the  best  medical  opinion  in  these  cases 
will  often  amount  to  nothing.  It  may  be,  for  example,  no  more 
than  this :  the  case  is  either  one  of  homicide  or  suicide ;  and  why  is 
such  an  indefinite  answer  to  be  returned?  Because, in  the  abstract 
view  of  strangulation,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  a  liga- 
ture was  suicidally  applied  round  the  neck  or  not.  The  appearances 
may  be  in  many  cases  the  same,  and  where  they  are  ditierent,  this 
28 
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difference  may  be  due  to  accident,  so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppo^fl 
tliat  we  must  look  to  mcJical  circumstances  alone  for  eloarini^  n^" 
this  intricate  qiKvstion.     On  some  occasions,  the  theory  of  homicide 
or  Boicide  will  he  equally  coiisiBteiit  with  the  facta. 

In  all  capes  of  fatal  strangnlation  resulting  from  an  act  of  suicide, 
the  means  by  which  fetrangnlittion  was  j>rodueod  must  be  found 
ujion  the  neck.  The  condition  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  the  course 
and  direction  of  the  cord,  the  mrde  in  which  it  was  secured  or 
fixed  in  order  to  produce  effective  preeeure  on  tlie  windpipe,  the 
amount  of  injury  to  the  muf^clca  and  parts  beneath,  are  circuni- 
Btances  from  which,  it"  observed  at  the  time,  a  correct  medical 
opiiiion  may  generally  he  t*ortncd»  If  the  means  of  constriction 
are  removed,  or  the  cord  or  ligature  is  loosely  applied,  these  facts, 
unless  explained,  are  jiresumptive  of  homicidal  interference. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  presumption  of  Jiomieide 
will  be  justiiiahle.  A  man,  in  strant^liog  himself,  is  not  likely  to 
vary  the  means.  The  act  is  commonly  due  to  a  sudden  impulse,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  moial  {iroots  atlorded  in  the  instances  on 
record*  The  article  which  is  nearest  to  the  suicide  is  seized,  and 
made  the  instrunjent  of  self-destruction.  It  has  already  been  stated 
as  doubt I'ul  whether  a  pei'son  could  strangle  himself  by  the  mere 
applicatif)n  of  the  iinger  to  the  windpipe;  the  discovery  of  such 
7H(ir/iS  07th/  i\B  would  indicate  this  kind  of  strnngiilation,  therefore, 
renders  suicide  in  the  highest  dci^ree  imjjrobable*  But  these  marks 
may  be  sometimes  iiscTihe<i  to  tlie  deceased  having  tallen  with  his 
liand  possibly  applied  to  liis  neck,  and  tlie  inference  will  he  drawn 
that  they  have  accidentally  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  his  own 
iingei^.  This  is  an  inj probable  mode  of  accounting  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ecchymosis  or  excoriation  of  the  skin  in  the  front  of  the 
neck.  If,  besides  these  marks  of  fingers,  we  find  a  circular  mark, 
with  a  ligature  still  around  the  neck,  the  presumption  of  murder 
becomes  very  strong.  It  may  be  said  that  a  pei-son  might  at  fii'st 
try  to  strangle  himself  with  his  lingei-s,  arvd,  not  succeeding,  might 
a  tier  wards  employ  a  cord.  But  the  degree  to  which  tlie  coin- 
cidental impressions  exist  will  assuredly  in  general  remove  this 
objection. 

Imjmted  sfratjffidaikm ^---lihherto  the  subject  of  strangulation  baa 
been  considered   in  reference  to  the  dead.     But  a  living   person 
may  cluirge  another  with  attemjjting  murder  under  such  circum- 
Btanees,  and  here  a  medical  jurist  will  have  the  not  very  arduous 
duty  of  detecting  and  ex]>osing  the  imposture.     It  has  been  con- 
sidered so  improbable  that   any  one  would   seriously  attempt   to 
strangle  himself,  and  then  impute  the  act  to  another,  that  medical 
jurists  have  given  but  little  attention   to  this  subject.     A  case 
which  has  been  recently  tried  in  France  (A^aire  Armandet  iJ/a»en>^^J 
lioux^  March,  1804)  lias  shown  the  great  importance  of  it,  and  hoW^f 
easily  mediial  men  and  the  puldic  may  be  deceived  by  a  plausible       ' 
story.     As  in  reference  to  imputed  wounds,  so  in  these  cases,  im- 
postors rarely  produce  sueb  injury  to  themselves  as  to  place  their       I 
lives  in  jeopardy.   The  cord  is  loose  round  the  neck,  or  there  would       ' 
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he  speedy  death ;  it  is  not  so  secured  as  to  press  with  great  force 
on  the  air-pas8ae;e3,  to  cause  the  tongue  to  protrude,  or  to  produce 
lividity  of  the  mce  and  neck,  or  eccliymosis  in  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  skin.  It  is  either  a  ligature  or  a  rope  which  is  used  by 
the  impostor;  he  does  not  commonly  resort  to  manual  violence  to 
his  throat.  The  marked  feature  of  a  really  homicidal  attempt  is 
in  the  ereat  amount  of  violence  done  to  the  neck ;  and  the  account 
given  by  the  impostor  will  be  inconsistent  in  its  details,  and  not 
reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  homicidal  strangulation. 
Tardieu  met  with  a  case,  in  which  a  young  woman  of  good  social 
position,  wishing  to  excite  some  public  sympathy,  alleged  that  she 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy.  One  evening 
she  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  room,  apparently  in  a  very  alarm- 
ing state;  she  could  not  speak,  but  indicated,  partly  by  gestures, 
and  partly  by  writing,  that  as  she  was  entering  her  room  a  man 
had  attempted  to  strangle  her  by  pressing  his  hand  upon  her  neck, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  stabbed  her  in  the  chest  with  a  dagger. 
On  close  examination  it  was  found  that  the  two  stabs  had  pene- 
trated only  to  the  outer  clothing.  But  the  mo3t  singular  effect  of 
the  alleged  attempt  at  strangulation  was  that,  instead  of  producing 
a  difficulty  of  speaking  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  it  had  been 
followed  by  complete  dumbness !  M.  Tardieu,  who  was  officially 
authorized  to  examine  the  case,  could  find  on  the  neck  no  trace  of 
any  attempt  at  stranorulation  ;  and  on  assuring  the  young  lady  that 
the  loss  of  voice  undier  such  circumstances  could  not  last  for  more 
than  a  minute,  she  at  once  admitted  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  charge!  ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1859,  vol.  1,  p.  163.)  On  this 
occasion,  no  person  was  accused ;  but  the  case  is  different  when,  for 
the  purpose  of  extortion  or  other  base  motives,  one  or  more  persons 
are  charged  with  an  attempt  at  murder.  A  flagrant  instance  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  France,  in  which  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Montpellier  was  charged  by  his  servant, -S/auri>e  i?oi^,  with  having 
attempted  to  murder  him  by  strangulation.  The  case  was  tried  in 
March,  1864,  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone ;. 
and,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  justice,  as  well  as  for  the  credit 
of  medico-legal  science  in  France,  it  ended  in  a  complete  acquittal 
of  the  accused.  {Affaire  Armand  et  Maurice  Roux^  Paris,  1864.. 
"  Relation  Medico-legale  de  TAffaire  Armand,"  etc.,  par  A.  Tardieu. 
"  Annales  d'llygi^ne  et  de  M^decine  Legale,"  1864,  vol.  1,  p.  415.} 
It  mav  be  ob^rved  in  reference  to  these  imputed  cases,  that  men 
who  deliberately  straiigle  others,  either  draw  a  cord  tightly,  or 
secure  it  by  a  knot.  The  pressure  to  the  neck  is  not  so  gentle  as 
to  leave  no  mark  whatever,  or  to  allow  the  strangled  person  to 
breathe  and  watch  all  that  goes  on  around  him.  Slight  marks  of 
violence  about  the  neck  should  be  viewed  with  great  suspicion  on 
these  occasions.  As  a  rule,  a  man  does  not  half-strangle  any  more 
than  he  half-stabs  or  half-poisons  another;  but  the  impostor  stops 
fthort  of  this  stage,  as  he  nas  no  intention  to  destroy  himself  If, 
as  is  most  improbable  in  attempted  homicide,  the  cord  is  left  only 
loosely  coiled  around  the  neck,  the   person   assaulted   necessarily 
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retains  the  power  of  breatlniig  and  calling  for  assistance;  but  if 
the  hand  of  a  murderer  has  been  at  work,  it  is  ettectually  tight- 
etied,a^i*^l  ^^'^  person  dies  in  a  few  nrnuites,    A  charge  of  tlus  kind! 
where  there  can  he  no  witness  hut  the  j^ei'son  making  it,  reqnireal 
to  he  gujtported,  not  hj  rnedicul  probahilitie!?  or  possibilities,  but' 
by  the  strongest  medical  facts.     Tliese  ought  to  sliow  tliat  there 
are  luarks  of  violence  on  tlie  neck  sueb  as  an  assassin  would  be 
likely  to  infliet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  person  making 
the  charge  wouhi  not  he  likely  to  produce,  or  have  the  power  of 
pi\>ducing  on  liiniself. 


SUFFOCATION. 


ClIArTER    XXXIX. 


SUFFOCATION  FROM  MKCHANICAL  CAUSES* — ^CAUSE  OF  DEATH* — APPEAR- 
ANCES AFTER  I>EAT1I. — ETinENCE  OF  DEATH  FROM  SUFFOCATION.— 
ACCIDENTAL,  SUICIDAL,  AND  HOMICIDAL  SUFFOCATIUN,--SMOTHERIK«. 

By  suffocation  we  are  to  undei-stand  that  condition  in  which  air 
is  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  lungs,  not  by  constriction  of 
tlie  windpi|>e,  but  by  some  mechanicaJ  cause  operating  on  tlie  mouth 
externa] ly,  or  nn  the  throat,  windpnte,  orair-paftBages  internal ly.  In 
this  senBO  it  will  be  perceived  that  drowning  is  one  form  of  death 
from  snffocation,  the  water  being  an  effectual  medium  for  prevent- 
ing access  of  air  to  the  lungs* 

The  term  suffocatinu  is  a] "plied  to  various  conditions  in  which 
the  symptoms  and  eifects  ditier.  There  may  he  a  simijle  privation, 
of  air;  tlie  air  respired  may  not  he  renewed  for  the  want  of  prof>er 
ventilation  ;  or,  hiBtly,  the  air  which  is  breathed  may  be  mixed  with 
certain  noxious  gases  or  vapors,  which,  by  absorption  into  the  blood 
through  the  air-cells  of  the  luugSj  may  destroy  life  like  poiisons. 
The  symptoms  preceding  death,  the  disjiosition  to  recovery,  and  the 
j)Ost-mortem  appearances  in  fatal  eases,  will  ditier  under  these  eir- 
cumBtances.  It  will  he  sufficient,  at  j>resent,  to  consider  the  inoht 
simple  term  of  sutlbcation  which  is  within  the  reach  of  experiment, 
namely,  that  which  depends  on  the  privation  of  air  by  substaiices 
blocking  ujjthe  air-passages,  c»r  by  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  The  Committee  of  the  Mcdico-Cliiriirgieal  Society  i>er- 
formed  a  series  of  experinjents  on  d<jgs,  in  which  a  tube  wius  inserted^ 
into  the  windpipe,  and  breathing  either  took  place  or  was  com 
pletely  arrested,  according  to  whether  the  tube  was  kej^t  open  or 
closed  by  an  accurately  fitting   plug.     When  the  tube  was  chw^cd 
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the  animal,  after  a  variable  number  of  seconds,  made  strong  efforts 
to  breathe;  and  when  these  ceased,  unless  air  was  speedily  admitted, 
it  died.  From  nine  experiments  on  the  dog,  the  average  duration 
of  the  respiratory  movements,  after  the  animal  had  been  completely 
deprived  of  air,  was  four  minutes  and  five  seconds.  The  average 
duration  of  the  heart's  action  was  seven  minutes  and  eleven  seconds; 
and  it  further  appeared  that,  on  an  average,  the  heart's  action  con- 
tinued for  three  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  animal  had 
ceased  to  make  respiratory  efforts.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  death  takes  place  in  animals,  the  following  c(mclusions  were 
drawn :  1st,  a  dog  may  be  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of  three 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds,  and  afterwards  recover  without  the  ap- 
plication of  artificial  means  ;  and  2dly,  a  dog  is  unlikely  to  recover, 
if  left  to  itself,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of 
four  minutes  and  ten  seconds.  As  in  drowning,  the  shorter  the 
interval  between  the  last  respiratory  efforts  and  the  re-admission  of 
air,  the  greater  the  chance  of  recovery.  ("  Med.-Chir.  Trans."  1862, 
vol.  45,  p.  454.) 

The  results  of  these  experiments  in  reference  to  the  duration  of 
life  under  privation  of  air  may  be  considered  applicable  to  a  human 
being.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  man  would  survive  under  these  cir- 
cumstances longer  than  a  dog,  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  life  of  a  man  would  be  destroyed  in  from  four  to  five  minutes 
after  the  power  of  breathing  had  been  completely  arrested. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  death  by  suffocation,  all  of  which  are 
of  great  medico-legal  interest :  1.  The  close  application  of  the  hand 
over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  the  placing  of  a  plaster  or  cloth  over 
these  parts,  combined  with  pressure  on  the  chest :  this  was  for- 
merly not  an  unfrequent  form  of  homicidal  suffocation.  2.  Smoth- 
ering, or  the  covering  of  the  head  and  face  with  articles  of  clothing, 
etc.,  wliieh  effectually  prevent  breathing.  3.  The  accidental  or 
forcible  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  mouth  and  throat. 
4.  Tlie  flow  of  blood  into  the  windj)i|X3  from  a  severe  wound  in  the 
throat,  or  from  the  bursting  of  a  bloodvessel  or  aneurismal  sac.  5. 
In  wounds  of  the  throat,  when  the  windpipe  is  completely  divided, 
the  lower  end  may  be  so  drawn  into  the  wound  as  to  produce  a 
closure  of  the  orifice,  and  intercept  the  passage  of  air.  One  or  the 
other  of  these  causes  frequently  operates  to  render  a  wound  in  the 
throat  fatal.  6.  The  jHunging  of  the  face  into  mud,  snow,  dust, 
feathers,  or  similar  substances.  In  all  these  cases,  death  takes  place 
from  asphyxia,  and  with  great  rapidity  if  the  chest  sustains  at  the 
same  time  any  degree  of  forcible  compression.  7.  Swelling  or  spasm 
of  the  glottis  produced  by  the  contact  of  corrosive  substances.  A 
case  was  referred  to  me,  in  July,  1848,  in  which  death  was  probably 
thus  caused  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  pernitrate  of 
mercury  to  an  ulcer  in  the  throat. 

Suffocation  may  arise  from  lyiorbid  causes  OY^vating  mechamcaWy 
to  prevent  respiration,  such  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  about 
the  throat,  an  enlargement  of  the  glands,  the  bursting  of  a  tonsil- 
lary  abscess,  or  the  effusion  of  lymph,  blood,  or  pus  into  the  wind- 
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pipe,  or  about  the  opening  of  the  larynx  (rinia  glottidis).  Any  of 
these  causes  may  suddenly  arrest  the  act  of  breatliing,  a  fact  which 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  air-nassa^es. 
Accidental  suffocation  may  arise  fi'om  large  masses  of  food  olocking 
up  the  larynx.  If  the  glottis  (the  Ojiening  of  the  windpipe)  be 
completely  closed  by  food,  death  may  take  place  suddenly ;  although 
the  person  so  situated  may  be  capable  of  making  some  exertion  or 
of  moving  from  the  spot.  Dr.  Mackenzie  relates  a  case  in  which  a 
man  was  suddenly  choked  by  swallowing  a  large  piece  of  meat;  he 
immediately  walked  across  the  street  to  a  chemist's  shop,  and  soon 
after  entering  it  he  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  After 
death  the  throat  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  piece  of  beef,  which 
rested  on  the  glottis,  and  had  pressed  the  epiglottis  forward.  Part 
of  the  mass  had  entered  the  windpipe  through  the  rima  glottidis, 
and  had  thus  caused  death  by  suffocation.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
this  and  similar  cases,  the  foreign  body  does  not  so  completely  close 
the  ajicrture  as  to  prevent  some  degree  of  respiration,  but  the  blood 
being  imi>erfeotly  aerated,  asphyxia  is  speedily  induced.  ("  Ed. 
Month.  Journ."  July,  1851,  p.  68.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  in 
April,  1858,  a  youth,  fet.  17,  lost  his  life  owing  to  an  oyster  be- 
coming impacted  in  the  air-passages  during  the  act  of  swallowing. 
Suffocation  is  also  frequently  the  result  of  the  lodgment  in  the  air- 
passages  of  substances  vomited. 

A  jierson  has  been  wrongly  charged  with  causing  the  death  of 
another,  when  the  cause  was  really  owing  to  the  impaction  of  food 
in  the  larynx.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  (which  is  re- 
I>ortiHl  in  the  ^'  Lancet"  for  March  9, 1850,  p.  313),  occurred  at  Ilill- 
ingdon.  Docoaseil  had  had  a  quarivl  with  the  accuseil,  who  was 
his  son-in-law,  and  thoy  were  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground  together, 
while  strugglinor  and  tisrhting.  They  were  sep:irateil.  About  two 
hours  aftorwanis  the  doi^asoil,  who  apj^eared  quite  well,  was  ob- 
served to  rise  from  the  dinner-table  ami  leave  the  room.  He  was 
found  leaning  against  the  cottage,  as  if  in  a  falling  position,  and 
he  expireil  in  two  or  tluve  minutes!  The  j^rson  with  whom  de- 
ceasoil  had  been  fighting  was  charged  with  manslaughter  before  a 
magistrate.  At  the  inquest  the  meilioal  witness  stated  that  he 
found  the  organs  of  the  Ixxly,  excepting  the  brain,  in  a  very  healthy 
state.  The  brain  was  excessively  i'ongesteil,  and  he  attribute<l 
death  to  aiH>plexy.  The  coroner  desireil  the  witness  to  examine 
the  mouth  and  throat  (which  he  had  omitteil  to  do  at  the  inspe«^- 
tion\  as  fn>ni  the  suddenness  of  death  after  eating,  he  i  the  coroner) 
thought  the  man  might  have  been  choked.  This  opinion  turnecl 
out  to  Iv?  iH^rrect.  A  large  piece  of  meat  was  found  wedged  in  the 
opening  of  the  throat;  this  had  caused  death  by  suffocation;  it 
had  not  ci>mpletely  cU>?ed  the  air-piiss;iges  in  the  first  instance; 
hence  the  man  was  able  to  move  fa>m  the  dinner-table.  The  person 
accused  of  manslaughter  was  discharged. 

A  medical  jurist,  however,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
forvign  substani.*e  may  l>e  A-./^iiVi'/.i-Vv  imj^wte^l  in  the  larynx,  and 
that,  except  by  a  carvful  examination  of  the  body,  death  may  be 
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"wpongly  assigned  to  accident.  A  case  reported  by  Dr.  Littlejohn 
is  in  this  respect  instructive.  In  examining  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  it  was  stated  had  died  suddenly,  he  found  a  quart-bottle  cork 
inserted  tightly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  The  sealed  end 
was  uppermost,  and  was  roughened  by  the  passage  of  the  screw. 
Fractures  of  the  ribs  were  found,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  deceased 
had  not  died  a  natural  death.  It  was  suggested  that  the  deceased, 
while  extracting  the  cork  from  the  bottle  with  her  teeth,  might, 
by  the  sudden  impetus  of  the  contained  fluids,  have  drawn  it  into 
the  position  in  which  it  was  found.  But  this  theory  was  negatived 
by  the  sealed  end  of  the  cork  being  up{)ermo8t  in  the  throat,  as  well 
as  by  the  structure  of  the  parts.  The  medical  opinion  was  that  the 
cork  must  have  been  forcibly  placed  there  by  another  person,  while 
the  woman  was  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxication.  There  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  deliberate  act  of  murder.  Five  per- 
sons were  present  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  her  death,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  the  person  who  had  com- 
mitted the  act,  and  the  man  on  whom  the  strongest  suspicion  fell 
was  acquitted  on  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven."  ("  Ed.  Med.  Journ." 
Dec.  1855,  p.  511 ;  and  for  a  report  of  the  trial,  the  same  journal, 
p.  540.) 

In  suffocation,  death  takes  place  from  apnoea  or  asphyxia ;  and 
this  occurs  w^ith  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  impedi- 
ment existing  to  the  passage  of  the  air.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  to  attribute  death  to  apoplexy.  The  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  lungs.  If  the  veins  of  the  neck 
were  opened,  so  as  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  prevention  of  respi- 
ration would  destroy  life  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  within 
the  same  period  of  time ;  therefore  we  may  regard  death  from  suffo- 
cation as  resulting  from  pure  jisphyxia.  In  treating  a  case  of  suf- 
focation we  have  simply  to  allow  of  the  renewal  of  air  by  removing, 
if  tliis  be  possible,  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  respiration.  The  re- 
sults of  experiments  on  dogs  show  that,  even  with  a  perfect  closure 
of  the  windpipe,  an  animal  may  recover  spontaneously  after  nearly 
four  minutes'  deprivation  of  air ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  human  being  might  recover  after  the  same  length  of  time. 
If  five  minutes  have  elapsed  there  will  be  but  little  hope  of  re- 
covery. In  drowning,  the  chances  of  recovery  continue  only  for 
half  the  period  observed  in  suffocation  ;  the  lungs  are  injured,  and 
the  water  by  which  they  are  penetrated  forms  a  physical  obstacle 
to  the  free  admission  of  air.  In  hanging  and  strangulation,  there 
is  sometimes  great  violence  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck.  In 
suffocation,  these  accidental  obstacles  to  recovery  do  not  exist ;  the 
surgeon  has  simply  to  readmit  the  air  into  the  lungs.  All  experi- 
ments go  to  show  that,  even  in  this  form  of  asphyxia,  which  is 
most  favorable  for  recovery,  the  complete  suspension  of  respiration 
ioT  jive  minutes  is  fatal.    Hanging  and  strangulation  prove  fatal 
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from  asphyxia  in  tlie  Rame  period  of  time,  and  drowning  probably 
■within  hiilf  this  period, 

PoM-n}ortem  appearmices. — There  are  rarely  any  considerable  marks 
of  violence  externally.  When  the  body  lias  become  i»ertectly  cold^ 
there  may  he  patches  of  lividity  ditru!i(?d  over  the  skin;  but.  these 
are  not  always  present*  The  lips  nre  livid  ;  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
iieek  njay  he  pale, or  present  a  du&ky-violet  tint,  with  small  patches 
of  ecchyniosis.  The  eyes  are  congested ;  there  is  a  mucous  froth 
ahout  the  lips  and  mouth.  The  mouth,  throat  and  parts  about  the 
windpipe  should  be  carefully  examined  for  foreign  substances.  In- 
ternally, tlie  lungs  and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  may  he  found  dis- 
tended with  blood.  The  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart  is,  however, 
aubjcet  to  vanation.  The  lungs  are  not  necessarily  found  congested  ; 
and  sometimes,  a^  in  a  ease  referred  to  me  in  Novetuher,  18G4,  one 
lung  may  he  found  congested  and  the  other  not.  M.  Tardieu  states, 
fj'om  his  observations,  that  the  buiijs  are  of  a  reddish  color,  some- 
times even  pale,  not  distended,  and  presenting,  occiisionally,  only  a 
slight  degree  of  congestion  at  the  base  and  posteriorly.  A  R[>eeial 
character  wdiich  he  states  he  has  invariably  noticed  in  these  organs 
consists  in  the  presence  of  small  eecbymosed  spots  or  patches  be- 
neath the  pleura  or  investing  membrane.  He  describes  these  spots 
as  of  a  dark  color,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  lentil. 
In  the  adult  they  are  of  still  larger  size.  Their  number  is  variable; 
sometimes  tive  or  six  may  be  found, at  othei"8  twenty  or  thirty  ;  and 
in  other  cases  the  surface  of  the  lungs  may  l>e  so  studded  w^itli  them 
as  to  give  to  it  a  granite-like  appearance.  These  spots  of  ecchy  mosis 
are  sometimes  agglomerated,  at  other  times  sepamted,  but  their 
outline  is  generally  distinct  and  w^ell-detined  on  the  surface  of  the 
lungs.  They  arc  most  frequently  seen  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  at 
its  base,  and  ahi>ut  its  lower  mai'gin.  They  are  owing  to  small 
etiVjsions  of  blood  Irom  ruptured  vessels,  like  true  eccrhyniosis, 
Tiiey  may  he  distinguished  so  long  ns  the  tissue  of  the  lung  remains 
unchanged.  M.  Tardieu  states  that  he  has  seen  these  subpleural 
ecchy moses  in  tlio  liody  of  an  infant,  ten  months  after  death! 
C' Ann,  d'llyg.*'  1855,  vol.  2,  p.  379.)  He  admits,  however,  that 
they  may  also  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  not 
breathed;  hence  no  inference  of  death  from  suffncation  should  he 
drawn  IVoni  tliis  appearance  in  the  lungs  of  chihlren,  uidess  they 
have  actually  received  ain  In  tbi^e  instances,  he  met  with  this 
appearance  in  lungs  which  sank  in  water,  and  had  all  the  usual 
characters  of  these  organs  in  a  fcetal  state.  The  children  had  been 
horn  living,  |>reniaturely,  ami  under  conditions  in  which  life  by 
respiration  coukl  not  be  j^erfectly  estahlinhed  ;  one  of  theuj  had 
made  several  cries  without  etlectually  receiving  air  into  tlie  lunga 
(loc,  cit)*  (Hee  Casper's  ^^Klinische  Novellen,''  1863,  p.  471.) 
This  struggle  to  bi'catlie  may  have  produced  the  ap|H?arance  re- 
sembling that  of  sutfocatiou  ;  in  new-born  children  that  die  tVom 
Butibeation,  the  thymus  gland  lias  been  ftumd  in  a  similar  condition. 

This  dijtted  jippearamte  of  the  surfjice  of  the  lungs  in  sutt'ocatiou 
is  not  attended  with   the  apoplectic  efl'usions  in  their  substance 
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which  are  met  with  in  death  from  strangulation.  Emphysema,  or 
escape  of  air  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  is  occasionally  observed, 
The  more  rapidly  suftbcation  has  taken  place  the  njore  strongly 
marked  is  this  appearance  of  ecchymosed  spots.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  interruption  of  breathing  has  been  slow  and  gradual, 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  more  congested  with  blood,  and  then 
these  dots  and  patches  are  merged  in  the  general  violet  color  of  the 
surface  of  the  organs.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and 
larger  air-tubes  is  sometimes  pale,  but  commonly  dark-colored  when 
the  lungs  are  congested.  In  the  air-passages,  there  is  occasionally 
a  frothy  reddish-colored  liquid  in  small  vesicles. 

The  heart  presents  no  special  api)earance  indicative  of  the  mode 
of  death,  if  we  except  the  presence  of  small  spots  of  ecchymosis 
found  below  the  investing  membrane,  like  those  met  with  on  the 
lungs.  They  have  been  found  near  the  roots  or  origin  of  the  great 
vessels,  but  are  not  so  frequently  observed  in  this  organ  as  in  the 
lungs.  The  blood  is  generally  dark  and  fluid ;  sometimes  coagula 
are  met  with.  The  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  observed  to 
present  patches  of  lividity.  Casper  has  found  the  kidneys  more 
strongly  congested  with  blood  than  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other 
organs.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  sometimes  congested,  but  at 
other  times  they  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  full. 
Their  condition  may  be  aftected  by  the  congested  state  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  by  the  slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  death 
takes  place.  Other  appearances  which  have  been  described  are  of 
an  accidental  nature,  and  are  not  connected  with  death  from 
suffocation. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  suffocation,  respecting  which  I 
was  consulted  in  December,  1857,  the  following  appearances  were 
met  with.  The  body  was  lying  on  the  bed ;  the  right  leg  was 
drawn  up  towards  the  body — the  right  arm  was  bent,  with  the 
hand  directed  towards  the  face;  the  left  hand  was  lying  upon  the 
chest.  The  lips  were  livid,  the  tongue  protruded  and  swollen,  and 
there  was  a  bloody  fluid  issuing  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  no 
mark  of  constriction  on  the  neck;  the  eyes  were  half-open;  the 
body  was  rigid  and  still  warm.  The  face  and  neck  were  much 
swollen,  and  the  skin  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  chest,  abdo- 
men, arms,  and  legs,  was  covered  with  dark  livid  j>atches.  The 
brain  was  gorged  with  venous  blood.  The  heart  was  soft  and 
flaccid,  and  its  cavities  were  empty.  The  mucous  membrane,  as 
well  as  the  tissues  of  the  air-passages,  were  much  congested  with 
dark  liquid  blood :  the  blood  was  everywhere  liquid.  The  stomach 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark-colored  liquid,  and  the  greater 
end  was  reddened.  The  spleen  was  congested.  The  emptiness  of 
the  Cixvities  of  the  heart  was  at  first  considered  to  be  inconsistent 
with  death  from  asphyxia;  but  this  condition  of  the  heart  is  occa- 
sionally found.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  this  case  the  deceased,  a 
female,  was  greatly  exhausted  by  sickness  and  purging.  On  the 
second  day  of  her  illness  she  was  found  dead  in  the  state  described, 
and  her  husband  was  charged  with  having  suffocated  her. 
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EviJente  of  deafh  from.  si{ffiM*athn,—ln   medical    jurisprudence 
tliere  ia  not,  perhaps,  an  instance  in  wlik'h  we  have  fewer  niedieal 
data  upon  whicli  to  base  an  opinion,  than  in  a  case  of  allogetl  deathT 
from  sutrocutiorK    The  inspection  of  the  l)ody  of  a  [lerson  suttbcated^ 
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coniiuion  or  tlie  flurface 
lately  jn^iuted  out  by  M.  Tardieu,  prcMonts  so  little  that  ia  i3eculiar, 
that  a  nieJical  man,  unles:^  his  suspicions  have  l)eon  ronsed  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  or  by  the  discovery  of  foreign  substances  in 
the  air-passaires,  would  probaldy  pass  it  over  as  a  case  of  death 
without  any  assii^nalilc  cause — in  other  words,  from  nalaral  nauses, 
In  examining  tlie  body  of  the  woman  Cumphell,  who  was  suttb- 
cated  by  Burke  in  Edinhurgii,  Dr.  Christison  was  unable  to  come 
to  any  conelusion  rL*s]>ecting  tlie  cause  of  death  until  some  liglit 
had  been  thrown  on  tlie  case  by  collateral  evidence.  On  this  occa- 
sion^ a  violent  death  was  suspected,  liecause  there  were  marks  of 
violence  externallj^  and  the  face  of  t!ie  deceased  presented  some  of 
the  characters  of  strangulation.  These  conditions,  however,  are 
by  no  means  essential  to  death  from  sutibcation,  and  when  they 
exist  they  can  only  he  regarded  as  jmrely  accidental  accotnpani- 
inents.  Api>earances  similar  to  those  found  in  the  bodies  of  suffo- 
cated |iersons,  if  we  except  the  dotted  eccbymosig  on  the  lungs,  are 
frequently  met  with  in  inspections  when  death  has  taken  phice  as 
a  conserpieiice  of  disense  or  accident.  They  can,  therefore,  furnisli  j^ 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind  of  death  ;  they  sciircely  |iermt6^H 
a  witness  to  estublisli  a  presumption  on  the  subject,  until,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  body,  he  has  ascertained  that  there  is 
no  other  cause  of  death  depending  on  organic  disease  or  on  violence. 
Medical  evidence  may,  hi^wever^  be  serviceable  in  some  instances. 
Thus,  let  the  general  evidence  establish  that  a  deceased  ffci^son  lias 
probably  been  suflbcated,  tlie  witness  may  have  it  in  his  iK>\ver  to 
Btatc  that  the  appearances  in  the  boily  am  consistent  witli  this  kind 
of  death;  that  the  body  is  in  all  resj^ects  healthy  and  sound,  and 
that  death  was  probably  sudden — Jis  where,  for  instance,  undigested 
food  is  discovered  in  the  stomach.  The  presence  of  ccchymosis  on 
the  surlace  of  the  lungs  may  justify  a  strong  opinion  of  death  by 
snfibcation  when  no  other  cause  is  apparent*  In  all  cases  of  this 
description,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  an  opinion  relative  to  the 
supposed  cause  of  death  is  to  be  formed  from  the  ranUcal  eircum- 
stances,  and  from  wliat  we  Imve  oui'selves  seen,  unless  it  be  other- 
wise allowed  l^y  the  court.  From  this  want  of  clear  evidence,.^ 
great  ditlerenee  of  opinion  on  the  cause  of  death  frequently  exists 
among  tnedical  witnesses, 

Arrhfrnbd  suttucation  is  not  untVeqnent;  and  there  arevarioua 
conditions  under  whicli  a  pei'son  may  die  suffocated  only  discove] 
able  alter  death.  1.  Diseases  about  the  tongue,  larynx,  or  throat 
may  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  effectually  to  prevent 
breatliing*  2.  The  deceased  may  have  fallen,  and  the  mouth  l^>e- 
come  covered  with  dust  or  other  fiubstances;  and  if  helpless,  as 
in  tlie  case  of  an  infant  or  an  aged  pei^on,  or  of  one  who  is  in- 
toxicated, death  may  thus  easily  take  i)lace,     A  child  w^as  found 
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dead  in  a  room,  with  its  face  in  the  ashes  under  a  grate ;  it  had 
fallen  during  the  absence  of  the  mother,  and,  from  its  helpless  con- 
dition, had  speedily  become  suffocated.  Some  of  the  ashes  were 
found  in  the  windpipe.  (**  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol  17,  p.  642.)  For  a  case 
in  which  suttbcation  was  caused  by  a  pea,  see  the  same  journal, 
vol.  29,  p.  146,  In  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  a  medical 
opinon  respecting  the  accidental  suftbcation  of  a  drunken  person, 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  occasionally  required.  These  per- 
sons, it  must  be  remembered,  are  generally  as  helpless  as  children  ; 
if  they  fall  in  a  position  so  that  the  mouth  is  covered,  they  may 
may  be  so  powerless  from  intoxication  as  not  to  be  able  to  escape. 
3.  A  portion  of  food  may  have  remained  fixed  in  the  larynx  or 
throat.  Children  are  sometimes  accidentally  suftbcated  by  drink- 
ing boiling  \\;ater  from  a  tea-kettle.  Th6  parts  above  the  larynx 
then  become  swollen  from  the  action  of  the  hot  water,  and  breath- 
ing cannot  take  place.  4.  Accidental  suftbcation  is  not  uncommon 
among  infants,  when  they  sleep  with  adult  persons.  A  child  may 
be  in  this  way  speedily  destroyed.  Even  the  close  wrapping  of  a 
child's  head  in  a  shawl  to  protect  it  from  cold  may  eff*ectually  kill 
it,  without  any  convulsive  struggles  to  indicate  the  danger  to 
which  it  is  exix)sed.  Convulsions  by  no  means  necessarily  attend 
on  death  from  suftbcation. 

Those  incidents  of  accidental  suftbcation  which  depend  on 
disease,  or  on  the  impaction  of  food,  are  easily  known  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  parts  about  the  throat;  genenilly  speaking, 
they  present  no  difficulty.  In  other  instances — when  a  child  or  a 
drunken  |>erson  is  presumed  to  have  been  suftbcated  owing  to  the 
jjosition  in  which  he  has  fallen,  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the 
body,  or  even  the  actual  sight  of  the  body,  is  neccssixry  before 
forming  an  opinion.  The  following  questions  may  here  arise: 
Was  the  position  such  as  to  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  acci- 
dent ?  Was  it  not  such  a  position  as  might  have  been  given  to  it 
by  a  murderer?  Could  not  the  deceased  have  had  strength  or 
presence  of  mind  to  escape  ?  Could  he  have  been  actually  suftb- 
cated in  the  position  in  which  his  body  was  discovered?  A  little 
reflection  upon  the  circumstances — for  here  something  more  than 
medical  circumstance  will  be  required — may  enable  us  to  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions. 

Some  singular  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  persons  have  wilfully 
destroyed  tliemselves  by  blocking  up  the  throat  mechanically.  An 
instance  of  this  form  of  suicide  is  reported  in  the*' Ed  in.  Med.  and 
Sura:.  Journ.,"  April,  1842.  A  woman  confined  in  prison  forced  a 
hard  cotton-plug  into  the  back  of  her  throat.  The  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  had  been  already  examined,  and  a  mediciil  cer- 
tificate given  that  the  deceased  had  died  of  apoplexy!  The  body 
was  sent  to  one  of  the  anatomical  schools,  and  on  i»einspection  it 
was  accidentally  found  that  the  throat  was  firmly  blocked  up  with 
a  plug  of  spindle  cotton. 

Homicidal  suftbcation  is  not  very  common,  although  it  is  a  ready 
means  of  perpetrating  murder,    llitlierto,  the  cases  which   have 
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come  before  our  courts  have  been  those  either  of  infants,  of  tl 
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[  infirm,  or  of  ]>ei'8oiifl  enfeebled  by  illne^a 
sufloLutiou  is  most  clitfieult  to  detect,  and  unless  the  fii^i^iuilaiit  has 
enijiloyed  an  uniieoessary  degree  of  vioioiico,  it  i^  prolniijle  that  the 
crime  iiiny  jiass  altogether  un8us|>ected.  Homicide  by  suftbcatioi 
would  not  be  attempted  on  healtliy  adult  per^sons*  nidess  they  we 
in  a  Ptate  of  intoxication,  and  thereby  rendered  defeneeless.  It 
certain  that  most  individuals  would  have  it  in  their  power,  unl 
reatly  incapaeituted  by  disease  or  intoxication,  to  otler  such 
egree  of  resistance  as  woidd  leave  upon  their  bodies  iiulubitabl 
evidence  of  murderoos  violence-  Death  by  eurtbcation  niay  be 
considered  as  presumptive  of  homicide,  unless  the  facts  are  clearlj^J 
referable  to  accident.  Accidental  sutlbcation  is,  however,  ko  palpj^^ 
))le  fi-om  the  position  of  the  body  and  other  circumstances,  tha^^ 
when  death  is  cleurly  traced  t«>  this  cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
a  case  in  which  it  would  be  diiJicult  to  distinguish  it  from  one 
actual  murder.  In  some  instances,  the  very  means  that  have  be^H 
adopted  to  produce  Buftbcation  nuiy  forbid  the  supposition  of  acci- 
dent, and  clearly  establish  tlie  fact  of  homicide. 

The  sutfbeation  of  ne%v-born  children,  by  the  introduction  of  gub- 
stances  into  the  inoutli,  is  not  uufre(|ueut.  (See  Infanticide,)  The 
uunei-essary  force  emi»h\yed  generally  leaves  traces  of  violence,  which 
may  be  easily  discovered  by  a  caret ul  exann nation,  even  should  it 
hajipen  that  the  substance  used  for  the  murderous  purpose  has  beea^J 
removed.  ^M 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  dangerous  practice  common  amou^^^ 
ignorant  nurses,  which,  without  exciting  suspicion  on  tlie  part  of  a 
coroner  or  medical  witness,  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  death 
infants.     In  order  to  quiet  a  chihl,  and  to  enable  a  nui*9e  to  nU 
without  disturbance, a  hag  made  of  washdeather  or  rag, containing 
sugar,  is  thrust  int<*  tJie  eliild's  mouth.     It  is  thus   com|detely 
gagged,  and  tlie  child  soon  becomes  quiet,  respiring  chie%  through 
the  nostrils*     If  these  by  an  accident  Ijoconie  obstructed,  or  by  the 
act  of  aspiration  tlie  hag  shoultl  tidl  to  the  back  of  the  throat, 
death  Ity  suffocation  nnist  inevitably  result,  the  itifant  being  per* 
fectly  helpless!     The  suspension  of  bi'eatliing  may  be  so  gradual 
that  tlie  child  may  die  without  crying  or  convulsions.    The  removal 
of  the  bag  fn)m  the  montli,  as  no  violence  bad  been  used,  will  re- 
move every  trace  of  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  in  order  to  exculpate 
liei^eif,  the  guilty  persnri  may  ascribe  death  to  **  tits."     The  detec- 
tion of  this  iiangeroys  practice  can  only  be  a  nnitter  of  pure  acel-^ 
dent;  hence  a  fatal  case  can  l*e  rarely  the  sul>ject  of  a  coronerl 
inquest,  and  even  tlien  medical  evidence  may  fail  to  throw  any  Hgh| 
upon  the  cause  of  death. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Wakley,  infants  are  frequently  found*' 
dead  owing  to  their  being  suckled  at  night  while  the  wrunan  is  in 
bed.     The  cliiUrs  tiuie  is  pressed  on  tlje  breast;  mother  and  child 
fall  fast  asleci>;  the  head  slii>s  beneath  the  clothes,  and  the  cfjild  is 
then  quietly  sutfcK-ated.     There  is  no  mark  of  pressure  or  violence  » 
on  the  body*    (**  Lancet/'  Jan.  lt>,  1858,  p,  69.)   A  case,  apparently  of 
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this  kind,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Nason,  in  Sept.  1860. 
The  child  (five  days  old)  died  quietly  on  its  mother's  arm  while 
lying  in  bed.  There  was  much  lividity  about  the  head,  neck  and 
back  ;  but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence.  The  bronchial  tubes 
of  the  right  lung  contained  bright  florid  blood.  The  left  lung 
was  gorged  with  blood,  but  none  had  escaped.  The  heart  was 
firmly  contracted,  and  there  was  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in 
its  right  cavities. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies  of  children  who  have 
died  under  these  circumstances  may  be  thus  described  from  actual 
cases:  Externally:  features  placid  ;  lips  congested ;  eyes  not  unduly 
prominent;  conjunctivae  rather  reddened;  hands  clinched;  no 
patches  of  ecchymosis  to  be  anywhere  detected.  Internally:  Head 
— patches  of  effused  blood  here  and  there  seen  beneath  the  j»eri- 
cranium ;  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  accompanied  by  num- 
berless effusions  of  blood,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a 
silver  penny  in  superficial  extent ;  a  little  clear  fluid  in  the  ventri- 
cles; some  frothy  mucus  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchi,  with  redness 
of  their  lining  membrane.  The  lungs  are  much  congested  and 
crepitant,  whilst  beneath  the  pleune,  blood  had  been  everywhere 
eftused,  presenting  numerous  small  bright-red  patches,  and  tine 
points ;  all  the  blood  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  within  its 
vessels.  The  pericardium  contained  some  serum,  and  was  spotted 
in  its  whole  extent  after  the  manner  described  ;  the  vasa  vasorum 
of  the  heart's  great  vessels  and  thoracic  aorta  were  minutely 
injected.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  all  the  cases,  contained 
dark  liquid  blood  ;  the  left  cavities  were  nearly  empty  ;  the  tissue 
of  the  organ  was  free  from  effused  blood.  The  surface  only  of  the 
thymus  gland  was  mottled  like  the  heart. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  an  in- 
variable accomr»animent  of  death  from  suftbcation,  and  where  this 
was  not  found,  it  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  death  had  taken 
place  from  some  other  cause.  It  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  future 
cases,  to  point  out  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  assumption  that  con- 
fijestion  of  the  lungs  is  necessarily  present  in  death  from  suflbcation. 
Mr.  Watson  observes  that  the  gorged  state  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  is  greatest  whepe  the  act  of  suftbcation  (asphyxia) 
has  been  slow  and  gradual,  by  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  not 
having  been  completely  prevented.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
death  has  taken  place  quickly  or  suddenly  from  this  cause,  there  is 
little  or  no  unusual  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs  or  heart. 
("  On  Homicide,"  p.  115.)  At  page  118,  he  describes  a  ease  of  death 
from  suffocation  in  which  the  lungs  were  natural ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Campbell^  for  whose  murder  by  suffocation  Burke  was  convicted 
and  executed  in  1828-9,  Dr.  Christison  and  Mr.  Newbigging  found 
the  organs  within  the  chest  perfectly  natural,  the  lungsremarkably 
80,  and  unusually  free  from  infiltration;  The  blood  in  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  as  well  as  throughout  the  body,  was  fluid  and 
Idack.  C  Rl.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ."  vol.  31,  p.  239.)  Again,  in 
the  case  of  Carlo  Ferrari,  for  the  murder  of  whom  Bishop  and  Wil- 
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Hams  were  convicted  and  executed  in  London  in  1831,  the  Inn 
M*ere  beaUliy  and  7tot  confjesied ;  tbe  Loart  %va3  ratlier  small,  con- 
tracted, and  its  lour  cavities  were  jierieetly  enj]«ty.     The  prisoners 
in  this  case  coni'eBsed  tbnt  tliey  destroyed  the  dceeai^ed  l>y  sntlbc^ 
tion.     From  these  facts,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  actual  state 
the  Uings  and  heart,  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  noto 
ously  murdered  by  s^ltibcation,  is  that  which  has  been  wrongful! 
proiiouuced  to  be  inconsistent  with  tliis  mode  of  death. 
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QASEOtTS     POISONS. — CARBONIC     ACID, — SYMPTOMS.  —  APPEARANCBS,- 
ANALYSLS. — EFFECTS   OF   CHARCOAL-VAPOR. — CARBONIC    OXIDE. — COAL 
AND  COKE  VAPOR. — SULPilUROUS  ACID* — VAPORS  OF  LIME,  CEMENT,  ANl 

BRICK-KILNS. — CONFINED  AIR. COAL-GAS.— CARBUHETTED  HYDROHES 

— SULPHURETTED  HYmiOGEN.— EFFLUVIA  OF  DRALN3  AND  SEWERS. 

llodeofadmi  of  gaseotts poisons* — In  tbllowing  common  language 
a  medical  jurist  is  comi>elled  to  apply  the  term  siitfocatiou  to  an 
other  variety  of  deatli,  namely,  to  t bat  of  fKiisoning  liy  ffascs*  Phys- 
iological accuracy  nuist  here  be  sacnticed,  in  order  that  we  may 
malie  ourselves  generally  intelligible*  Thus,  if  a  person  die  from 
the  effects  of  curbonic  acid,  of  coufined  air,  of  sulpluiretted  hydro- 
gen, or  of  other  noxious  gases,  he  is  commonly  sjiid  to  die  sutf*t> 
eated.  tStrictly  speaking,  he  dies  poisoned — as  much  so  as  if  he 
bad  taken  oxalic  or  hydrocyanic  acid.     The  only  differences  are: 

1.  That  the  poison,  instead  of  being  liquid  or  solid,  is  f/aaeous  ;  and 

2,  Instead  of  being  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
it  affectd  that  of  the  air-eells  of  the  bnjgs.  In  the  action  of  arae 
urettcd  hydrogen  we  liave  a  clear  instance  of  poisoning  by  a  gt 
and  in  the  respiration  of  the  narcotic  vapoi^  of  chloroform  an 
ether  we  have  also  illnst rations  of  this  fiirm  of  poisoning.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  poisonous  material  is  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and 
that  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  it  meets  at  once  with  a  large  ab- 
sorbing surface,  and  instantly  enters  the  bli>od,  the  effects  are  more 
rapid,  and  emieris  paribus^  more  powejf tih  It  has  been  renjarke<l^« 
too,  tiiat  some  (and  probably  all)  of  these  aerial  poisons  have  an  ac^| 
enmubitive  action,  /.  €.,  their  effects  continue  to  increase  for  a  short 
[leriod,  even  after  a  jxirdon  has  ceased  to  respire  tliem. 

The  cause  of  death  mistaken. — The  greater  number  of  the  poison- 
ous gases  are  ehietly  complex  products  of  art,  and  are  never  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  atmosphere  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  inju- 
rious consequences ;  hence,  fatal  accidents  arising  from  their  inha*^^ 
lation  most  comnioidy  occur  under  circumstances  wdiich  can  leavi^B 
no  question  respecting  the  real  cause  of  death.  The  peculiar  effects 
of  all  of  these  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this  pla< 
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there  are  two,  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  operation  of  which 
may,  on  certain  occasions,  bo  required  of  a  medical  jurist ;  these  are 
the  CARBONIC  ACID  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases.  Agents  of 
this  description  can  rarely  be  employed  with  any  certainty  as  in- 
struments of  murder ;  and  if  they  were  so  employed,  the  fact  could 
be  established  only  by  circumstantial  evidence.  One  alleged  in- 
stance of  murder  by  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  reported  by  M.  De- 
vergie.  ("Ann.  dllyg."  1837,  vol.  1,  p.  201.)  Death,  when  arising 
from  the  respiration  of  any  of  the  gases,  is  generally  attributable  to 
suicide  or  accident.  In  France,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 
person  to  commit  self-destruction  by  sleeping  in  a  closed  apartment, 
in  which  charcoal  has  been  suffered  to  bum ;  while  in  England,  ac- 
cidental deaths  are  sometimes  heard  of,  where  coal  or  coke  has  been 
employed  as  fuel  in  small  and  ill-ventilated  rooms.  On  such  occa- 
sions, a  person  may  be  found  dead  without  any  apparent  cause  to 
the  casual  observer.  The  face  may  appear  pale  or  livid,  and  the 
skin  may  be  covered  with  patches  of  lividity.  The  discovery  of  a 
body  under  these  circumstances  will  commonly  be  sufficient,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  create  a  suspicion  of  murder;  and  some  per- 
son, with  whom  the  deceased  may  have  been  at  that  period  on  bad 
terms,  will  perhaps  be  pointed  out  as  the  murderer.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  discrimination  and  judgment  of  a  med- 
ical practitioner.  An  instance,  illustrative  of  the  consequences  of 
this  popular  prejudice,  occurred  in  London  in  1823.  Six  persons 
were  lodging  in  the  same  apartment,  where  they  were  all  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping.  One  morning,  an  alarm  was  given  by  one  of 
them,  a  female,  who  stated  that  on  rising  she  found  her  companions 
dead.  Four  were  discovered  to  be  really  dead,  but  the  fifth,  a 
married  man,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  victims,  was  recovering. 
He  was  known  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  woman 
who  gave  the  alarm,  and  it  was  immediately  supposed  that  they 
bad  conspired  together  to  destroy  the  whole  party,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  wife.  The  woman  who  was  accused  of  the  crime  was 
imprisoned,  and  an  account  of  the  supposed  barbarous  murder  was 
soon  printed  and  circulated  in  the  metropolis.  Many  articles  of 
food  about  the  house  were  analyzed  in  order  to  discover  whether 
they  contained  poison,  when  the  circumstances  were  explained  by 
the  nian  stating  that  he  had  placed  a  pan  of  burning  coals  between 
the  two  beds  before  going  to  sleep,  and  that  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  apartment  were  closed.  (Ohristison,  p.  588.)  A  set  of  cases 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  there  was  at  first  a  strong  suspicion  of 
j»oisoning,  has  been  reported  in  the  "Medical  Gazette,"  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Liverpool  (vol.  36,  p.  937  ;  see  also  "Ann.  d'Hyg."  1843, 
vol.  2,  p.  66), 

Carbonic  Acid. 

Tliis  gas  is  freely  liberated  in  respiration,  combustion,  and  fer- 
mentation ;  it  is  also  produced  in  the  calcination  of  chalk  or  lime- 
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stone,  and  is  8onietime8  diffused  through  the  shafts  and  galleries  of 
coal-tiiiiies,  where  it  h  commonly  called  '*  choke-damp/'  Carbonic 
acid-gas  is  likewise  met  with  m  wells,  cellars  and  other  excavations 
in  the  earrh.  In  thes*e  ca^see,  it  is  generally  fonnd  most  abundantly 
on  tbe  soil^  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  well ;  and  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  tlte  decorniiosition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  con- 
fined in  such  situations.  The  slow  evaytoration  of  water  strongly 
charged  with  the  gas,  while  trickling  over  the  sides  of  these  exca* 
vations,  may  likewise  assist  in  contaminating  the  air.  Damp  saw* 
dost  or  straw  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  a  contiiied  atmosphera 
and  sets  fre&  carbonic  acid* 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  believed  that  carbonic  acid,  in  a  perfectly 
pure  state,  did  not  {>ass  into  the  trachea  when  an  attempt  w^as  made 
to  respire  it;  the  glottis  seemetl  to  close  spasmodically  at  the  mo* 
ment  that  the  gas  came  in  contact  w^ith  it.  On  diluting  the  car- 
bonic atdd  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  air,  lie  f*mnd  that  he 
couM  breathe  it ;  but  it  soon  produced  symptoms  of  giddiness  and 
eomnolcncy.  In  a  diluted  state,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it  penetrates 
into  tlie  lungs,  and  that  it  is  absorbed  and  circulated  witli  the  blood. 
In  estimating  the  ettects  of  this  gas  when  mixed  witl*  air,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made.  The  gas  may  ho  simply  added  to  the  air, 
or  it  mny  be  produced  at  the  exjtcrise  of  the  oxygen  in  theincloseil 
epace  or  apartment.  In  tlic  hitter  case,  it  must  be  remLMiibered 
that  every  volume  of  carbonic  acid  thus  produced  represents  an 
equal  volume  of  oxygen  removed.  Such  an  atmosphere  is,  there- 
fore, more  destructive  than  another  in  which  the  air  and  gas  are  in 
sinnile  admixture.  If  we  assume  that  in  each  case  the  noxioua 
utmosphere  contains  10  i>er  cent,  of  carlionic  acid,  then  in  one  ifi«^^ 
Btuncc  tliere  will  be  7  [>er  cent,  more  of  oxygen  ami  7  per  cent,  lesa^H 
of  nitrogen  tlian  in  the  other*  sinee  tlie  production  of  10  parts  of  ' 
carbonic  acid  as  a  result  of  combustion  inij^lies  the  loss  of  ID  parLs 
of  oxj'gen.  This  ditference  in  the  proportions  may  not  l>e,  prac- 
tically si^eaking,  correct,  because  there  is  no  apartment  sufficiently 
closfd  to  i>revent  air  rusljing  in  from  the  exterior  while  combustion 
is  going  on  within  it  ;  but,  nevertljcless,  the  above  statement  may 
be  taken  as  an  appr(»ximation  to  the  truth. 

Tlie  statements  made  by  cliemists  and  i>hysiologiatB,  respecting 
the  pro]*ortion  of  car1>onic  acid  in  air  required  to  produce  noxious 
or  f*ital  effects  on  human  beings,  are  very  conflicting.  Small  ani- 
mals, suf^h  as  birds  ami  mice,  have  been  generally  made  the  subject 
of  experiments,  hut  tlie  result  thus  obtained  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
applied  to  sliuw  tfje  rclativ^c  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  man,  Ber- 
zelins  stated  tliata  proportion  of  5  |>er  cent,  in  air  was  not  injurious, 
and  tliat  such  a  mixture  might  be  usefully  emjiloyed  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  consumption.  {^'  Traitc  de  ChimieV'  t.  2,  p.  83.)  Allen  and 
IVpys  inferred,  from  their  cxiK^riments  o!i  guinea-pigs,  that  lU  per 
cent,  of  the  gas  would  prove  fatal  to  man.  In  the  more  recent  ex- 
peri  men  ts  of  Bernard  this  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
a  bird  died  in  two  and  a  half  houi*s  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  (in 
100  i>art8)  of  9.5  of  carbonic  acid,  28  of  oxygen,  62.5  of  nitrogen. 
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(**  Les  Substances  Toxiques,"  1857,  p.  135.)  In  this  case  the  pro- 
portion  was  less  than  10  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
was  7  per  cent,  more  than  that  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  nand,  Bemarquay  says  that  one  part  of  carbonic  acid  and 
three  parts  of  air  (25  per  cent.)  produce  in  man  but  slight  discom- 
fort after  being  breathed  for  some  time.  According  to  this  writer, 
most  of  the  accidents  caused  by  charcoal-vapor,  confined  air,  and 
gases  in  fermenting  vats  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid,  and 
should  be  attributed  to  carbonic  oxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
alcoholic  vapors,  or  other  gases  not  yet  understood.  ("Chem. 
News,"  Aug.  4, 1865.)  Those  who  have  employed  mixtures  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  air  for  anaesthetic  purposes  have  stated  that  air  con- 
taining 20  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  breathed  without  any 
injurious  effects.  Such  a  mixture  would  be  composed  (in  100  parts) 
of  20  of  carbonic  acid,  16  of  oxygen,  and  64  of  nitrogen.  In  this 
mixture,  if  carefully  made,  oxy -combustion  cannot  be  maintained  ; 
hence,  if  there  was  no  error  in  the  above  proportions,  it  follows  that 
a  man  can  breathe  with  safety  and  live  in  air  in  which  a  candle 
will  not  burn.  Bernard's  carefully  performed  experiments  are 
adverse  to  these  statements.  He  found  that  animals  died  in  atmos- 
pheres in  which  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  varied  from  12  to 
18  per  cent.,  while  the  amount  of  oxygen  varied  from  5  to  30  per 
cent  ("  Les  Substances  Toxiques,"  p.  140.)  When  it  is  asserted 
that  a  person  can  thus  breathe  with  impunity  proportions  which 
are  fatal  to  life,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  how  such  mixtures 
were  made,  and  whether  proper  care  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
respiration  of  air  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  while  the  supposed 
poisonous  mixture  was  being  inhaled.  Siich  statements,  founded 
on  imperfect  experiments,  are  higlily  mischievous,  for  they  may 
lead  to  death  in  cases  in  which  the  mixture  is  accurately  made,  and 
administered  to  a  person  whose  mouth  and  nostrils  are  closed  against 
the  ordinary  atmosphere. 

Stpnptoms, — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  vary 
according  to  the  proportion  in  the  air  which  is  breathed.  In  a 
concentrated  state,  there  is  sudden  insensibility,  followed  by  death, 
unless  the  person  is  immediately  removed  into  pure  air.  When 
the  air  is  gniduall  v  poisoned,  and  contains  its  lowest  poisonous  pro- 
portion, insensibility  comes  on  more  slowly,  and  as  in  ordinary 
narcotic  poisoning,  is  preceded  by  giddiness,  somnolency,  and  loss 
of  muscular  power.  When  the  gas  is  in  a  fatal  proportion,  the 
symptoms  commonly  observed  are  as  follows:  A  sensation  of  great 
weight  in  the  head ;  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  temples ;  a  ringing 
in  the  ears,  with  a  pungent  sensation  in  the  nose  ;  a  strong  tendency 
to  sleep,  accompanied  by  giddiness ;  and  so  ^reat  a  loss  of  muscular 
power,  that,  if  the  person  be  at  the  time  m  an  erect  posture,  he 
instantly  falls  to  the  ground  as  if  struck.  The  breathing,  which 
is  observed  to  be  at  first  difficult  and  stertorous,  becomes  suspended. 
The  action  of  the  heart,  which  on  the  first  accession  of  the  symjn 
toms  is  very  violent,  soon  ceases ;  sensibility  is  lost,  and  the  person 
now  falls  into  a  profound  coma,  or  state  of  apparent  death.  The 
2V^ 
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warmfli  of  the  body  8till  continues;  the  limbs  are  relaxed  and 
flexible,  but  they  have  Iieen  observed  in  soiue  instances  to  become 
rigid,  or  even  occasionally  convulsed.  Tlie  coniitenanee  is  livid, 
or  of  a  leaden  color,  es[>ecially  abont  the  eyelids  and  lij^ft,  but  on 
some  occasions  it  has  been  pale  a^id  placid*  The  access  of  these 
symptoms  is  stated   to  have  been  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 

tileasing  sensation  of  delirium,  wliile  at  othei^,  the  most  acute  i»nins 
lave  lieen  sutiered.  In  some  instances,  there  appears  to  have  been 
irnlability  of  the  stoniach,  fur  the  atfected  person  has  vomited  the 
contents  uf  LiBstonuich  in  a  senii-digestetl  state.  Those  who  have 
been  resnscitatcd  have  felt  pain  in  the  hesid,  or  pain  and  soreness 
over  the  bo<ly  for  several  daj^s ;  while^  in  a  few  sevej^e  cases,  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  su]>ervened  on  recovery* 

PoM-mfiriem  a ppnt ranees. — In  some  instances,  the  face  has  be 
found  livid  and  swollen  and  the  features  distorted,  but  mnre  £ren 
rally,  it  has  been  pale  and  placid,  as  if  the  person  had  died  withn 
a  stru'^^gle  in  the  pc»sition  in  wldch  his  body  was  found.     The  ski 
is  soinotiines  livid,  or  presents  patchCvS  of  lividit}*,  and  the  limbs 
are  quite  Haccid*     The  pn]nls  have  been  found  dihited.     IntenwUy^ 
the  venous  system  is  tilled  Avitli  litpiid  blood  of  a  dark  color.     In 
death  from  carlxniie  acid  as  a  result  of  comlumtion,  the  blood  baa 
sometimes  liad  a  livrht-red  color.     The  vessels  of  tlie  lungs  and 
hmin  are  observed  to  be  especially  in  a  state  of  congestion.     Tb^ 
tongue  appears  swollen,  and  sometimes  the  mucous  mend)rane 
the  intestinal  canal  presents  dark  ecchymosed  patches.     Tlie  fol 
lowing  appearances  were  met  with  thirty  boors  after  death  in  thi 
bodies  of  tw«^  adults,  ipale  and  female,  who  died   from   tlie  acci 
dental  introduction  of  carbonic  acid  into  tlieir  l»edrooni  irom  bur 
ing  ashts.     Externally,  there  was  nothing  unnatural,  exceptnig 
few  slight  discoloralionson  the  back  of  the  man;  internally, the 
was  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  great  vessels  of  the  brai 
Each  lateral  ventricle  contairjcd  about    Ijalf  an    ounce   of    cleai 
serum  ;  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark  ldi>od,an*l  the  lining  mem 
braiie  of  tlie  air-tubes  (bronchi)  was  slightly  reddened.     The  left 
sides  of  the  heart   were    nearly    empty  ;    the    right   contained   a 
quantity  of  dark  halt-coagulated  blood.  The  stomachs  were  healthy. 
The  bodies  were  found  on  tlietloor  of  the  bedroom  in  easy  positions. 
The  deceased  persons  had  Ijad  the  power  to  get  out  of  bed,  h\x 
were  nnal>le  to  escajpe  from   the  ehandier.     It  will  be  perceiv 
from   this  description  that  there  is  nothing  very  characteristic 
the  apiHi^aranees,  and  thus  it  is  always  easy  to  ascribe  death  to  ap 
jilexy  or  some  otlier  cause;  but  it  ebould  be  rememliered  that  cai 
bonic  acid  itself  is  a  narcotic  poison,  inducing  cerebral  cungestioii' 
and  apoplexy. 

Auitlysis. — Sometimes  a  medical  jurist  may  be  rerpiired  to  stat 
for  the  jiurposes  of  jusiit'C,  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  mixture  i 
winch  a  person  niay  have  died.  There  will  be  no  dithcuhy  i 
determinirig  whether  carbonic  acid  is,  or  is  not,  the  deleterioui 
agent  in  such  a  mixture.  M' lien  it  exists  in  a  conHned  atmohphe 
its  [irescnce  may  be  identitied,  if  previously  collected  in  a  prosier 
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veesel,  by  the  following  characters :  1.  It  extinguishes  a  taper  if  the 
proportion  be  above  12  or  15  per  cent.  2.  Lime-water,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  subacetate  of  lead,  is  instantly  precipitated  white  when 
poured  into  a  jar  of  the  gas;  and  the  precipitate  thus  formed  may  be 
collected  by  filtration,  and  proved  to  j)088e8S  the  well-known  pro- 
perties of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  lead.  Air  containing  only  1  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  aftects  lime-water:  if  it  amounts  to  2  per 
cent.,  a  few  cubic  inches  will  suffice  to  show  its  presence  by  the 
lime-water  test.  The  proportion  in  which  carbonic  acid  exists  in  a 
mixture  may  be  determined  by  introducing  into  a  measured  quan- 
tity, in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  a  strong  solution  of  potash. 
Absorption  will  take  place  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  degree  of 
absorption  will  indicate  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  present. 
When  this  gas  exists  in  a  confined  spot,  as  in  a  well  or  cellar,  it 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  placing  within  the  stratum  a  pan  containing 
the  hydrate  of  lime  loosely  mixed  with  water;  by  exciting  com- 
bustion at  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  or,  what  is  better  when  available, 
by  a  jet  of  high  pressure  steam.  Lives  are  often  successively  lost 
on  these  occasions,  in  consequence  of  one  person  descending  after 
another,  in  the  foolish  expectation  of  at  least  being  able  to  attach 
a  rope  to  the  body  of  his  companion.  The  moment  that  the  mouth 
comes  within  the  level  of  the  invisible  stratum  of  gas,  muscular 
I»ower  is  lost,  and  the  person  commonly  sinks  lifeless.  Carbonic 
acid  may  be  collected  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  by  lowering  a 
bottle  tilled  with  fine  sand,  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to 
the  neck,  and  guiding  the  bottle  by  another  string  attached  to  its 
base.  When  the  bottle  is  within  the  stratum,  it  should  be  turned 
with  its  month  downwards ;  and  when  the  sand  has  fallen  out,  it 
may  be  rapidly  raised,  with  its  mouth  upwards,  by  pulling  the 
string  attached  to  the  neck. 

Combustion  in  mixtures  containing  carbonic  acid. — In  reference  to 
suftbcation  by  carbonic  acid,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  re- 
quires attention.  It  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief — and,  in  fact,  it 
is  generally  asserted  by  writei-s  on  asphyxia — that  the  burning  of 
a  candle  in  a  susf)ected  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air,  is  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  it  may  be  respired  with  safety.  The  results  of 
some  experiments  on  this  subject  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  candle  will  burn  in  air  which  is  combined  with  even  10  or 
12  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  although  such 
mixtures  might  not  prove  immediately  fatal  to  man,  yet  they  would 
iK>on  give  rise  to  giddiness,  insensibility,  and  ultimately  death,  in 
those  who,  after  having  been  once  immersed  in  them,  did  not 
hasten  to  quit  the  spot.  In  air  containing  a  smaller  proportion 
than  this  (5  or  6  per  cent.),  a  candle  will  readily  burn,  but  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  mixture  could  not  be  long  respired  without 
causing  serious  symptoms ;  hence  the  burning  of  a  candle  can  be  no 
criterion  of  safety  against  the  efiiects  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  true 
that  in  gaseous  mixture^s,  where  a  candle  is  extinguished,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  venture;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not 
true — namely,  that  a  mixture  iu   which  a  candle  burns  may  be 
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always  respirofi  with  safety.     It  has  been  observed  on  several  oc<*a- 
pionB,  tliat  the  combiistion   of  eliart-onl   has  been  maintained  in  a, 
room  in  whieb  persons  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  iuseusiirilityj 
Ironi  breathing  the  vapors. 


Charcoai^vapor.    Carbonic  Oxide.    Gases  of  Blast  Turnaces. 

Tbe  vapor  extricated  dnrinej  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  not 
pure  carbonic  acid,  }>ut  a  mixture  of  gases.  It  oj>erate9  fatally 
when  respired,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  it,  and  partly  from  the  presence  of  a  variable  pmiKirtion  of  car- 
bonic oxide.  Tlie  proportion  of  these  ga^es,  however,  is  subject  to 
variation,  accordint^  to  wbetlier  the  combustion  is  vivid  or  not. 
When  tlie  charcoal  burns  vividly,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide 
yvK^  found  by  Orfila  to  be  lesa  than  when  it  is  either  nearly  extin- 
guislied,  or  lieginning  to  burn.  In  the  former  case,  the  carbonic 
oxide  was  in  the  proportion  of  about  II  per  cent,  by  volume^ — in  tbe 
latter,  tbe  proportion  amounted  to  about  14  per  cent*  Leblanc 
found  that  charcoal  buruinj^  in  the  open  air  [iroduccd  about  i  f>er 
cent,  of  carbonic  oxide.  Ttiere  is  no  doubt  tiiat  a  low  or  imper- 
fect combustion  m  more  favoralile  to  tfje  production  of  this  ^i 
and  it  is  cousidercd  to  openite  more  powerfully  on  tlie  body  tha 
carbon ie  acid.  According  to  Leblanc,  a  bird  was  killed  instantly 
by  breathing  an  air  containing  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide 
only  1  percent,  sufficed  to  cause  death  in  two  minutes*  (*'Ann. 
d'llyg/*  1843,  voL  '2,  p*  54.)  Charcoal- vapor  may  be  regarded 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  aqueous  vaj>or,  and  ai 
]»artially  deoxi<lized.  There  is  ako  associated  with  it,  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  small  quantity  of  carburettcd  hydrogen.  This  does 
not  appear  to  take  an}^  part  in  the  fatal  etfeets  [produced  by  tbe 
vapor;  these  are  owing  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxide,  anrl  according  to  Bernard  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  more  de- 
structive than  either  ijaa  separately.  (;' Lea  Substances  Toxiques;' 
p.  212,)  M.  Leblanc  endeavors  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the 
gases  in  charcoabvapor,  when  this  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
[jfove  fatal  to  animal  life.  The  vapor  was  conducted  from  some 
fully  ignited  fuel,  into  an  inclosed  space  in  wdiich  there  was  a 
middle-sized  dog  whose  condition  could  be  watched.  In  ten 
minutes  the  animal  fed  exhausted,  and  in  twenty  minutes  it  died, 
after  some  liard  breathing.  A  candle  burnt  with  its  usual  briglit- 
ncss  in  tbeclused  room,  and  it  was  only  ten  minutes  after  the  death 
of  tlie  dog  that  the  flame  of  tbe  candle,  from  l>ecoraing  paler  and 
paler  was  extinguished,  Tbe  air  of  tlje  chandjer  w^as  at  this  time 
collected  and  analyzed ;  it  containedj  in  100  parts — carlionic  acid, 
4,61;  carbonic  oxide,  0.54;  carlmretted  hydrogen,  0.04;  oxygen, 
19.19;  and  nitrogen,  75.62.  It  would  thus  appear  that  less  than  5 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  to  life  when  so  little  as  J  per 
cent  of  carbonic  oxide  is  mixed  w^ith  it.  (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  159.) 
The  burning  of  a  candle  under  the  circumstances  will  also  show 
that  oxy-com  bust  ion  may  be  maintained   in  a  mixture  by  wbicli 
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an  animal  is  killed,  and  therefore  that  combustion  can  furnish  no 
criterion  of  safety  in  apartments  in  which  charcoal  has  been  burnt. 
Symptoms  and  appearances  after  death. — The  following  case,  illus- 
trating the  eflTects  of  charcoal-vaj>or,  occurred  to  Mr.  CoUambell. 
("Med.  Gaz."  vol.  27,  p.  693.)  In  January,  1841,  a  man  was  en- 
gaged to  clean  the  windows  of  three  small  rooms  on  the  basement- 
floor  of  a  house.  The  first  room  had  a  door  opening  into  a  court- 
yard ;  the  others  merely  communicated  with  each  othier  by  a  central 
door,  and  there  was  no  fireplace  in  any  one  of  them.  A  brazier  of 
burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  outer  room  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  it,  but  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  shut  the  outer 
door,  and  had  removed  the  brazier  into  the  inner  room  of  the  three, 
leaving  the  communicating  doors  open.  In  two  hours  the  man  was 
found  quit«  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  middle  room.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  skin ;  the  eyes 
were  bright  and  staring^,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  lips  blood- 
less, the  jaws  firmly  fixed,  the  tongue  protruding,  and  the  face  and 
the  limbs  were  cold.  Some  frotliy  mucus  had  escaped  from  the 
mouth*  The  person  who  discovered  the  deceased  found  the  ashes 
in  the  brazier  still  burning,  and  he  experienced  great  oppression  in 
breathing.  An  inquest  was  held,  but  without  an  inspection  of  the 
body,  and  a  verdict  of  "accidental  death"  returned.  The  body 
was  afterwards  privately  inspected  by  Dr.  CoUambell.  On  opening 
the  head,  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  found  mucn 
distended  with  dark  liquid  blood  ;  the  pia  mater  was  bedewed  with 
serum.  The  brain  was  of  unusually  firm  consistency,  and  numer- 
ous bloody  points  appeared  on  making  a  section  of  it.  The  lateral 
ventricles  were  distended  with  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pale 
serum,  and  the  vessels  of  the  plexus  choroides  were  much  consjested. 
The  cerebellum  was  firm,  and  presented  on  section  numerous  bloody 
points.  About  two  ounces  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood,  were  col- 
lected from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  lungs  had  a  slate  color. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  chest  there  were  eight  ounces  of  serum  tinged 
with  blood,  and  nearly  an  equal  quantity  on  the  right  side.  On 
cutting  into  the  organs,  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  mixed  with 
blood,  escaped.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  a  frothy  fluid 
tinged  with  blood.  The  pericardium  contained  an  ounce  of  pale 
serum ;  the  heart  was  enlarged,  its  cavities  contained  no  blood;  the 
liver  and  kidneys  were,  however,  much  gorged.  There  was  n»> 
doubt  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  inhalation  of  charcoal- vapor; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  man  died  from  respiring  but  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion.  The  capacity  of  the  chambers  must  have 
nearly  reached  two  thousand  cubic  feet ;  the  deceased  had  been 
there  only  two  hours,  and  when  the  persen  who  discovered  him 
entered  the  rooms,  the  air  was  not  so  vitiated  but  that  he  could 
breathe,  although  with  some  oppression.  The  fuel  was  then  in  a 
state  of  combustion.  In  a  case  of  death  from  charcoal-vapor,  which 
was  referred  to  me  for  examination  in  1851,  there  was  a  considerable 
efiusion  of  blood  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  This 
appearance  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  irritant  poisoning.     A  full 
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investigation  of  the  circniiiRtances,  however,  sljowed  that  thaH 
picioM  was  iinfourhltHK  Tlie  va]ior  had  di-Bceiulod  through  a  flt 
conHr»uniratin<]:  witli  tlie  hedrooni  in  wliiclj  doeeaf^d  sle|»t  witli  her 
hosband  :  it  destroyed  tlie  wife,  and  nearly  killed  the  hiiaband. 
Btove  witli  burning  cluireoul  had  been  jjlaeed  in  the  room  abo 
that  ill  whieh  tlie  couple  slept^  aod  an  iroa  pi[»e  conveyed  the  pro- 
duets  of  conibimtion  into  a  flue,  whence  they  descended  into  the 
bedroom  and  called  the  fatal  accident.  lu  one  fatal  case  there 
waa  copious  bleedifig  from  the  nose,  (*'Med,  Gaz."  vol,  47,  p.  412,) 
In  a  case  which  ciceiUTcd  to  M,  Gnf5rard,  the  liver  and  spleen  wei'e 
found  gorged  %vith  a  dark  litjuid  blood  ;  the  heart  was  eolhiju^ed 
and  its  cavities  were  empty,  but  liquid  an<l  dark-colored  bio 
flowed  from  the  large  veBseJs.  The  \vindi)i[Hi  and  bronchi  had 
red  color,  and  were  tilleil  with  frothy  mucusi.  The  membranes 
the  brain  were  congested,  and  the  sinuses  gorged  w^ith  tin  id  blood 
The  face  was  ]>alc,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  pupils  natural 
There  were  livid  patches  over  tbe  body.     (^'Ann.  d'  ilyg/'  18 

vol.  2,  p,  57.)  ^ 

It  often  excites  surprise  on  these  occasions  that  no  exertion 
made  to  escape,  when  it  wouhl  a|>parently  require  Imt  slight  ettbrts 
on  the  part  of  the  pei-son  afl^eeted.  The  action  of  tliis  vapor  Is  ver 
insidious;  one  of  its  first  etieets  is  to  create  an  utter  prostration  Oj 
strength,  so  that  even  on  a  person  awake  and  active,  the  gas  may 
s[>eedily  produce  a  perfect  iiiabilify  to  move  or  to  call  for  assistance. 
For  a  case  illustrative  of  the  dangerous  etiect  of  the  tliluted  vajiori 
see  "  Ed.  Afed.  and  Surg.  Journ.'*  vol.  1,  p.  54L  In  this  instance,  a 
charcoal  brazier  was  left,  oidy  for  a  siiort  time,  in  the  cell  of  a 
j>rison.  It  was  removed,  and  the  prisoners  went  to  sleep.  They  ex- 
Ijerienced  no  particular  effects  at  first,  but  after  some  hours  twi 
were  found  dead.  Thus^  then,  an  atmosjiliere  \vhic!»  can  he  breath 
for  a  sliort  time  with  impunity,  may  ultimately  destroy  life. 

AI.  Devergie  has  shown  that  the  sTriothered  condiustitm  of  t/?Oi 
may  lead  to  the  evolution  of  a  noxious  vapor  (carbonic  oxi«le),  and 
give  rise  to  dangerous  consequences,    (*^ Arm.  d'l lyg,,*'  1835,  vol*  1,  p, 
442.)     His   remarks   have   been    recently  contirnied    by   two  ciis< 
puldished  by  MM.  Bayard  aod  Tardieu.     A  man  and  his  wife  we 
found  deatl  in  bed.     There  was  a  smoky  vapor  in  tlie  a]jartnienl 
hut  no  fire  had   been   lighted  in  the  grate,  and   the  chitnney  w 
blocked  u[^     Tbe  planks  of  tlie  iloor  were  widely  separated,  and* 
there  was  a  large  bole  in  the  hoards  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  heil  curnmu 
nieating  with  the  a[>arrment  below.     It  was  found,  on  examination  ' 
that  some  joists  connected  with  the  flue  of  an  iron   plate,  whicf 
bad  been  heated  for  making  confectionery  the  previous  day,  wei 
in  a  smouldering  state;  that  tbe  vapor  had  entered  the  bedroom  ol 
the  deceasetl  through  the  creviees  in   the  floor,  and,  not   finding  a 
vent  by  the  chinmey,  had  led  to  these  fatal  resulrs.     It  is  remark* 
able  that  the  source  of  eotnl^ustion  was  nearly  nine  yards  distant, 
and  one  jiei^on,  who  slept  nearer  to  the  flue  of  the  iron  phite,  en- 
tirely escai»ed.     In  the  l>ody  of  the  husband,  the  skin  was  of  a  red- 
dish tint,  the  blood  liquid,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  empty,  the 
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InngB  gorged,  and  there  were  no  subpleural  ecchymoses.  In  the 
Wy  of  the  wife,  there  was  less  redness  of  tlie  skin  ;  the  blood  was 
coagulated  in  the  cavities  of  the -heart,  prineipallv  on  the  right 
Bide  extending  to  the  vessels ;  less  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
great  number  of  subpleural  ecchymoses,  indicating  that  strong 
efforts  had  been  made  to  respire.  Tliere  was  at  first  a  rumor  of 
poisoning,  which  was  only  removed  by  a  close  examination  of  the 
Wlity.     ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  Oct.  1845,  p.  369.) 

It  may  be  observed  in  reference  to  this  vapor,  that  when  pro- 
duced from  burning  charcoal  or  wood — in  spite  of  tlie  great  density 
^f  carbonic  acid,  the  noxious  gas  is  diftused  rapidly  throughout  the 
^hci]e  of  an  apartment.     This  is  owing  partly  to  the  eti'ect  of  the 
^^uted  current  of  air,  and  partly  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
^hereby  heavy  and  light  gases  are  soon  uniformly  intermixed. 

Carbonic  oxide, — The  noxious  eftects  of  the  vapor  of  burning 
^*^^rcoal  are  considered  to  be  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonic 
^^ide.     The  action  of  this  gas  upon  animal  life  has  been  made  a 
?^\)ject  of  experiment  by  Bernard  ("  Le9on8  sur  les  Substances  Tox- 
l^xies,"  p.  164.)     An  atmosphere  containing  from  5  to  6  percent,  of 
^^   will  destroy  life.     The  blood  is  brightened  in  color  by  this  gas, 
^"^liile  it  is  darkened  by  carbonic  acid.     Bernard  has  observed  that 
^V:ii8  bright  color  has  been  retained  for  three  weeks;  and  he  consid- 
ers the  mo<le  of  action  of  this  gaseous  poison  to  be,  that  it  prevents 
tilie  arterial  blood  of  the  body  from  becoming  venous,  while  car- 
V>onic  acid  operates  by  preventing  the  venous  blood  from  becoming 
arterial.     (Op.  cit,  pp.  182,  195.) 

This  condition  of  the  blood  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  carbonic 
oxide  may  occasion  some  doubt  of  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of 
suftbcation  by  fire.  In  April,  1858,  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the 
cause  of  death  of  fourteen  j^ersons,  owing  to  a  fire  in  a  hou9e  in 
Bloomsbury.  The  medical  witness,  on  examining  the  bodies,  found 
a  redness  of  the  muscles  and  a  redness  of  the  blood.  He  therefore 
thought  that  death  was  not  caused  by  suft'ocation,  but  from  the  in- 
halation of  arsenical  vap^ors,  owing  to  some  minerals  containing 
arsenic  having  been  partially  consumed  during  the  fire.  But  there 
was  a  total  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  vapors  of  arsenic, 
when  breathed,  would  cause  death  so  speedily  as  the  noxious  gases 
evolved  by  fire,  or  that  they  would  redden  the  blood  or  muscles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  respiration  of  carbonic  oxide  would  ex- 
plain these  facts.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  many  of  the  ob- 
served cases  of  death  from  charcoal-vapor,  the  blood  has  had  a 
darker  color  than  natural:  the  greater  solubility  or  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  larger  proportion  in  which  it  is  produced,  may  account  for 
this  etlect. 

The  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  body  is  that  of  a  pure  nar- 
cotic fK)i8on.  M.  Tourdes  has  ascertained  that  rabbits  died  in 
twenty-three  minutes,  when  kept  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
l-15th  of  its  volume  of  pure  carbonic  oxide;  when  the  proi>ortion 
was  l-30th  they  died  in  thirty-seven  minutes,  and  when  l-8th  in 
seven  minutes.     Dr.  Lettieby  states  that  in  his  exjKjrimeuts  a  mix- 
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tui*e  of  }  per  cent,  killed  email  birds  m  three  minuted,  and  of  1  per 
cent,  in  about  half  tliis  time.     Tire  anirnals  showed  no  mgn  of  |>ain:j 
they  fell  in  a  state  of  iiiRensibilify,  and  either  died  at  once,  witlionl 
con vuliiions,  or  they  gradually  pa3'=^ed  into  a  atate  of  profomul  coma 
He  tbund,  on  in^ipection,  that  tlie  blood  was  redder  than  usual,  that 
the  muscles  of  the  heart  wore  sonjevvhat  gorged,  anil  that  the  braia 
was  congested.     ('^  Lancet/^  March  1,  1862,  p.  219.)     Dr.  Iloppe 
Seyler  states  that  animals  which  had  been  made  to  breathe  caf 
bonic  oxirle  were  restored  by  continuing  for  some  time  artificia 
respiration,  and  under  these  circurnstancea,  the  gas  was  expired 
earlmnic  acid,  having  undergone  further  oxidation   in  the  bloodj 
This  writer  has  suggested  a  metliod  for  detecting  the  presence 
carbonic  oxide  in  the  blood  by  spectral  analysis,     (**  Chem.  New8,*^ 
Aug,  4, 18G5,  p,  58.) 

Among  the  a|>pearances  observed  in  animals  destroyed  by  thil 
gas,  Ssahinski  ha^^  fionited  out  an  a}}a:rtue  condition  of  tlie  spleer 
This  organ  had  a  rose-red  cok>r,  but  when  a  section  of  it  was  made 
scarcely  anv  blood  flowed  from  it.     (Horn  a  *^  Vierteljahrsschriftil 
1867,2,171.) 


Coal  and  Coke  Vapors.    Sulpehrous  AcrD. 

Products  from  burning  coal  and  coke, — The  gases  extricated  in  tho 
smothered  combustion  of  coal  or  coke  are  of  a  coujpound  nature^ 
In  addition  to  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  we' may  expect  to 
find  in  the  atmospliere  of  a  close  room  in  which  such  a  cond>ustioB 
lias  been  going  on,  sulphurous  acid  gas;  and  from  coal,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  8u![«hu  retted  and  carburet  ted  hydrogen  ga^o-^.     These 
emanations  are  equally  fatal  to  life;  hut  in  conse<|uence  of  their 
very  irritating  pro] lerties,  they  give  warning  of  their  presence,  anc 
are,  therefore,  less  liable  to  occasion  fatal  accidents.     From  an  acci- 
dent which  occurred  at  Colchester  a  few  yem^  since,  in  which  two 
children  lost  their  lives,  it  wouhi  appear  that  some  persons  are  soj 
ignorant  as  to  believe  that  the  vat>or  of  coke  is  less  fatal  than  ihftf 
vaiw>r  of  charcoal.     Tlie  sulphurous  acid  gas,  when  existing  in 
sjnall  proportion  in  air,  has  the  ettect  of  irritating  the  air-passagetl 
BO  violently  that,  if  accidentally  re.^pircd,  it  would  commonly  com-T 
pel  tlie  person  to  leave  the  spot  l)efore  the  vapoi^  had  become  siiffi-^ 
ciently  concentrated  to  destroy  life*     ^Tevertheless,  accidents  froD 
the  combustion  of  coal  and  coke  sometimes  occur. 

St/mp(oms  arid  appearant'es, — -The  following  cases  will  convey  i 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  apfiearatices  which  may  l>e  me 
with  on  tbeae  occasions.  Some  years*  since  four  persons,  in  a  state  of 
asphyxia,  were  brought  into  Guy's  IIospitaL  It  appeared  that  oa 
the  pluvious  evening  they  had  shut  themselves  up  in  tlie  foree^vstlej 
of  a  coal-hrig,  and  had  made  a  tire.  About  six  or  seven  o'ch)ek  on 
the  same  evening,  some  of  the  crew  accidentally  placed  a  coveriag 
over  the  flue  on  the  outside,  and  thus  stopped  the  e8ca|»e  of  smoka 
from  the  iii-e,  wdiich  w^as  made  of  a  kind  of  coal  containing  mucli 
eulplmr.     Early  in  the  murning  one  of  the  crew,  on  opening  thi 
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batches^  observed  three  of  the  inmates  lying  on  the  floor  senseless 
and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fourth  in  his  crib  in  a  similar 
condition.  The  air  in  the  place*  was  most  oftensive.  After  the 
men  were  brought  on  deck  one  of  them,  aged  21,  began  to  recover, 
and  when  brought  to  the  hospital  he  seemed  only  giddy,  as  if  in- 
toxicated ;  he  soon  completely  recovered.  Another,  aged  40,  after 
breathing  oxygen-gas,  and  having  brandy  and  ammonia  adminis- 
tered to  him,  wiowed  no  symptoms  of  recovery,  but  died  in  a  few 
hours.  A  third,  aged  17,  soon  becjan  to  rally,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  able  to  answer  questions ;  he  declared  that  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  he  felt  no  pain,  sense  of  oppression,  or  weight,  either 
in  his  head  or  chest.  The  fourth,  aged  15,  died  the  following  day, 
bavins:  shown  no  symptoms  of  rallying.  Stimulants  were  admin- 
istered, and  warm  fomentations  were  used,  but  all  efforts  to  produce 
reaction  failed.  The  appearances  presented  by  these  persons  when 
brought  in,  were  as  follows:  The  lips  were  purple,  the  countenance 
was  livid,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cold ;  the  hands  and  nails 
were  purple;  the  breathing  was  quick  and  short — the  pulse  small, 
quick,  and  feeble ;  the  pupils  were  fixed,  and  there  was  total  in- 
sensibility. The  body  of  the  man  aged  40  was  inspected  four  hours 
after  death.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  there 
was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  under  the  arachnoid  or  middle  mem- 
brane ;  the  sinuses  were  gorged  with  blood ;  the  lungs  were  in  a 
state  of  great  congestion,  as  were  also  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
It  was  remarked  that,  in  its  congested  condition,  this  corpse  was 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  an  executed  culprit.  The  body  of 
the  lad  aged  15  was  ins|)ected  about  thirty-three  hours  after  death.  * 
Under  tlie  pia  mater,  or  inner  membrane  of  the  brain,  was  ob- 
served one  small  eccliymosed  8f)Ot ;  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
there  were  more  bloody  j)oints  than  usual ;  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
was  found  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  sinuses  were 
full  of  coagulated  blood.  The  lungs  showed  no  congestion,  but  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  much  distended  with  blood.  (For 
a  report  of  cases  of  recovery  from  the  ettects  of  coal-vapor,  see 
"  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  9,  p.  935 ;  also  "  Dub.  Med.  Press,"  Jan.  31,  1849, 
p.  69,  and  "  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  43,  p.  937.) 

Analysis. — Sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  known  by  its  powerful 
and  suffocating  odor,  which  resembles  that  of  burning  sulphur.  The 
best  test  for  its  presence  is  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  starch,  which 
speedily  acquires  a  blue  color  when  exposed  to  the  vapor. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  impure  coal-gas  are  equally 
destructive  to  life ;  they  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous 
and  nitric  acids. 

Vapors  op  Lime,  Brick  and  Cement-Kilns. 

Gaseous  products  from  lime-burning, — In  the  burning  of  lime,  car- 
bonic acid  is  given  out  abundantly,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
fuel  used,  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed  with  it. 
Persons  who  have   incautiously  slept   in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
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Pepys,  it  never  exceeds  10  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  mixture,  how 
frequently  soever  it  may  have  been  received  into  and  expelled  from 
the  lungs.     The  influence  of  respiration  bn  air  may  be  thus  stated : 
An  adult  consumes  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  air  per  minute,  and 
the  air  expired  contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ;  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when  a  {)erson  continues  to  breathe  the 
same  air,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  is  reduced  at 
each  successive  respiration.     When  the  amount  in  air  has  reached 
10  or  12  per  cent,  no  more  is  thrown  off  by  the  lunor8,and  the  blood 
is  no  longer  depurated.     For  healthy  existence,  a  human  being  re- 
quires 20  cubic  feet  or  125  gallons  of  air  per  hour.     A  common 
candle  will  consume  as  much  as  two  gallons  of  air  per  minute,  or 
I'ender  that  quantity  of  air  unfit  for  respiration.     Dalton  found 
that  the  air  in  crowded  rooms  contained  about  1  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  the  atmospheric  proportion  being  therefore  increased 
nearly  twenty-fold.    It  is  certain  that  insensibility  and  death  would 
ensue  in  a  human  adult  before  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  con- 
fined air  had  disapi)eared ;  but  the  opportunity  can  rarely  i)resent 
itself  for  analyzing  such  a  contaminated  mixture,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  the  exact  proportion  in  which  carbonic  acid 
would  exist  when  the  confined  air  proved  fatal  to  persons  who  had 
respired  it.     M.  Lassaigne  has  shown,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  close  rooms  is  not  collected  on  the 
floor,  but  equally  diflTused  throughout.     The  whole  mass  of  air  is, 
in  fact,  vitiated,  and  requires  renewal.     ("Med.  Gaz."  vol.  38,  p. 
351;   see   also   "Report   on   Mines,"  1864,  App.   B,  p.  196,   and 
"  Chemical  News,"  Feb.  17, 1865,  p.  79.) 

Coal-Gas.    Carburetted  IIydrogen-. 

Coal-gas  is  a  compound  which,  when  respired,  acts  directly  as  a 
poison.  Many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  respiration 
of  air  contaminated  with  it.  Its  composition  is  subject  to  much 
variation,  according  to  circumstances.  Mitscherlich  found  that  it 
was  principally  composed  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  oxide,  in  the  proportions  of  66  per  cent,  of  the  first, 
21.3  of  the  second,  and  11  of  the  third.  M.  Tourdes  found  that 
the  proportions  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide 
were  nearly  equal,  i,  e.^  about  22  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  coal-gas 
as  supplied  to  London  shows  that  in  1000  parts  it  contains — of 
hydrogen,  464.3  ;  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  389.3 ;  carbonic 
oxide,  56.2;  olefiant  gas,  38.6;  watery  vai;K)r,  24.8;  nitrogen,  22.2; 
carbonic  acid,  4.6.  The  difterence  in  composition  dejiends  on  the 
heat  to  which  the  gas  lias  been  submitted.  Some  consider  that  car- 
bonic oxide  is  the  poisonous  principle  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  hydrocarbons  also  have  a  si>ecially  noxious  influence,  although 
the  use  of  the  safety-lamp  in  mines  proves  that  a  mixture  of  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  with  air  in  an  ex{)losive  proportion,  may  be 
respired  without  producing  serious  etiects. 
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Sipnpioms  and  appeararices  rz/Zer  </t'«M,— The  symptoms  pro<1aced 
by  cnuf'gas,  wljen  mixed  in  a  lurii:e  proportimi  witli  uir,  ai^e — tfiddi- 
iieBS,  IjL'adiielie,  uuusea  vvifli  vomititii^,  confusion  of  intellect,  loes 
of  conBcioosiiej^s,  genera!  weaknet^s  and  deprei^sioii,  iiartiitl  imralysis, 
convulBioiis,  and  the  usual  phenomena  of  asphyxia*  The  appear- 
ances ai'ter  death  will  he  understtMxl  from  the  ftillowino;  cases.  In 
January,  1841,  a  family  residing  at  Strasljurg  respired  for  forty 
hours  an  atmosphere  contamiuated  with  coal-gas,  which  had  escape*! 
from  a  pif>e  pasgiuHT  (tear  the  cellar  of  the  hou-^e  in  which  tho^ 
lodged.  On  the  discovery  of  the  accident  four  of  the  fatuily  we  _ 
found  dead.  The  father  and  mother  still  breathed,  but  iti  spite  of 
treatment,  the  fatlier  died  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  mother  re- 
covered. Wlien  the  five  bodies  were  insj>ected  there  was  a  great 
ditieretiee  ia  the  appt^araiices ;  but  tlie  principal  changes  observed 
were,  congest  ion  of  the  brain  and  its  mendu^anes — the  pia  mater 
(inner  menihnine)  hcing  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  brain  iiitensel}'  red.  In  tliree  of  the  cases,  there  was 
an  eliuaion  of  h!ood  (coagulated)  on  the  dura  mater  and  in  the 
spinal  caiiah  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  strongly 
itjjectcd,  and  there  was  spread  over  it  a  thick  viscid  froth  tinged 
with  bloofl ;  the  sulmtance  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  bi"ight-red  color, 
and  the  blood  in  the  vessels  was  c<>agulated*  {'^Ann.  d'llyg/'  Jan. 
1842.)  In  two  cases  communicated  by  Air.  Tcale  to  tlie  "Guy's 
Hospital  Repoj'ts"*  (No.  8),  there  was  tbuud  eouge^tion  of  tlie  brain 
and  its  rnembranes,  with  injectitm  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
a ir- passages  ;  the  blo(»d  was  remarkably  liquid*  An  aged  female 
and  licr  granddaughter,  who  bad  Ijcen  anntjyed  by  the  esouj»e  of 
gas  during  the  day,  retired  to  bed,  and  they  were  found  dead  about 
twelve  liours  al'terwarils.     • 

Mr.  T'doxam  has  publislied  a  ease  of  jx>isoni ng  by  coal-gas,  which 
shows  how  easily  life  may  l>e  destnjyod  by  it.  In  Novcml>er,  18t>l, 
he  saw  the  deceased,  who  was  a  gas-titter;  he  was  supported  in  a 
sitting  jM^jiture  on  the  floor.  The  n^an  had  accidentally  respired 
coal-gas  while  connecting  a  tube  with  a  meter.  The  skin  was  cold* 
the  cornea  glazed,  and  tlie  face  pale  and  phicid ;  there  was  some 
frotli  about  the  mouth,  the  pufiils  were  rather  dilated,  and  tiie 
limbs  supple*  Tliere  was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  in  the  place.  He 
was  working  in  a  closet,  and  he  was  foutid  insensible  on  the  top  of 
a  pair  of  steps  in  a  sitting  posture — his  head  on  one  side,  his  arms 
hanging  down,  an<l  his  back  leaning  against  the  wall,  in  the  atti- 
tude in  whicit  he  was  engaged  at  his  work.  lie  had  evidently 
died  quietly  and  placidly  on  bis  seat,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to 
decend  the  steps,  lie  was  last  seen  alive  an  hour  before  he  was 
found  dead,  and  be  no  doubt  died  rapidly  fmm  the  inhalation  of 
the  gas.  An  ins|>ection  of  the  body  was  made  twenty-four  hours 
after  tleatli.  EjiernaUt/^  the  skin  of  the  face  and  upfter  yuirt  of 
the  Ixuly  was  pale— rigiility  was  well-marked,  and  there  was  gem 
ml  livid ity  of  the  hack  of  the  Ijinly  as  well  a^  of  the  limbs,  Tli 
blood  was  eveiywliere  tloid.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  wei 
nut  congested,  but  were  rather  pale  than  otherwise;  the  veutricl 
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contained  a  pale  serum.  The  brain  and  eerebellam  were  apparently 
healthy.  There  was  a  strong  odor  of  coal-gas  on  exposing  the  brain. 
The  lungs  were  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  did  not  collapse  on  raising 
the  chest-bone ;  they  were  dark  at  the  back  of  the  lobes  from  gra- 
vitation of  blood  ;  their  structure  was  healthy.  The  windpipe  and 
bronchi  contained  frothy  mucus  in  some  quantity.  A  powerful 
odor  of  gas  was  perceived  on  compressing  the  luncrg.  The  heart 
was  healthy;  the  right  cavities  were  distended  with  blood — the  left 
were  nearly  empty ;  the  bood  was  everywhere  black.  Tliere  was 
congestion  of  the  abnormal  viscera,  but  no  other  unusual  appear- 
ance.    ("  Med.-Chir.  Trans."  1862,  vol.  45,  p.  103.) 

lu  the  cases  above  related,  tlie  effects  produced  by  coal-gas  were 
owing  to  the  long-continued  respiration  of  it  in  a  diluted  state. 
The  quantity  contained  in  the  air  of  the  rooms  must  have  been 
very  small:  in  M.  Tourdes'  case  it  was  probably  not  more  than  8 
or  9  per  cent.,  because  at  a  little  above  this  proportion  the  mixture 
with  air  becomes  explosive ;  and  there  had  been  no  explosion  in  this 
case,  although  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  person  was  found 
dead,  a  stove  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  active  combustion,  and  a 
candle  had  been  completely  burnt  out.  In  Mr.  Teale's  cases,  those 
who  entered  the  house  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  coal-gas,  but 
still  the  air  could  be  breathed.  Coal-gas,  therefore,  like  other 
aerial  poisons,  may  destroy  life  if  long  respired,  although  so  diluted 
as  not  to  j)roduce  any  serious  effects  m  the  first  instance.  Insensi- 
bility may,  however,  be  an  early  symptom  in  a  very  diluted  atmos- 
phere, and  unless  the  person  is  speedily  removed  into  fresh  air  he 
will  die.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Jessop,  a  man  entered 
a  large  open  pipe  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  been  used  for 
gas,  to  look  for  a  leak.  He  thought  all  the  gas  had  been  let  oif. 
On  entering  the  pipe,  he  perceived  a  strong  smell,  and  remembered 
nothing  further.  He  was  taken  to  the  infirmary  in  an  unconscious 
state,  suffering  from  violent  muscular  contractions.  He  recovered 
in  two  days.  ("  Lancet,"  1870,  2,  816.)  The  respiration  of  this 
gas  renders  a  man  entirely  powerless  to  give  any  alarm  or  make 
any  effort  to  save  himself.  Stupefaction,  and  with  this,  loss  of  all 
muscular  power,  speedily  follow  the  inhalation  of  diluted  coal-gas. 
("Ann.  d'Hyg."  1870,  1,00.) 

Coal-gas  owes  its  peculiar  odor  chiefly  to  the  vapor  of  naphtha: 
its  presence  is  thus  indicated:  The  odor  begins  to  be  perceptible 
in  air  when  the  gas  forms  only  the  1000th  part;  it  is  easily  per- 
ceived when  forming  the  700th  part;  but  the  odor  is  strongly 
marked  when  it  forms  the  150th  part  (Tourdes).  In  most  houses 
in  which  gas  is  burnt,  the  odor,  owing  to  leakage,  is  plainly  per- 
ceived ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  wnether  health  and  life  may 
not  often  be  affected  by  the  long-continued  respiration  of  an  atmos- 
phere c»ontaining  but  a  small  proportion.  The  odor  will  always 
convey  a  sufficient  warning  against  its  poisonous  effects.  It  should 
1x3  known  that  this  gas  will  penetrate  into  dwelling^  in  an  insidious 
manner.  In  Mr.  Teale's  cases,  the  pipe  from  which  the  gjis  had 
edcai»ed  was  situated  alxjut  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  bedroom 
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wliere  the  women  slept;  the  gas  had  permeated  tliroiisfh  the  loo8e 
earth  and  rijliliish,  utid  had  cnterfd  the  a[»iirrment  through  the 
floor.  I  have  jiotus  of  several  other  fuses  iu  wh'u'h  coal  gas  ha* 
thus  destrojud  life  hy  leakage  into  bedrooms,  (See  "  Lancet/*  1872, 
1,  32.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  proportion  of  this  gaa 
in  air  will  destroy  life.  An  atmoft]»here  contalnincr  fronj  7  to  12 
per  cent,  has  been  found  to  destroy  dogs  and  rabbits  in  a  few 
minntei^;  wlien  the  proportion  was  from  IJ  to  2  i>er  cent,  it  had^H 
little  or  no  etl'oct.  With  respeet  to  man,  it  may  destroy  life  if^H 
long  breathed  when  forming  about  9  f^er  cent,,  ?\  e.,  when  it  is  in 
less  than  an  explosive  proportion.  (See  ^*  British  and  Foreiu;!!  Med, 
Rev,/'  vol.  20,  p.  253  ;  also,  *'  Ann,  dllyg.''  1830,  1,  457  ;  also  1870, 
1,  0^,)  Tlie  late  Dr.  Aldis  observed  in  his  exi>enmentrt,  that  in 
ordinary  coal-gas  mixed  witlj  air,  rats  were  rendered  insensible  in 
half  a  minnte,  and  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half  to  two  minutea. 
There  was  before  deatli  spasmodie  aetion  of  the  dia|(hragm.  The 
gas  was  allowed  to  enter  slowly  into  a  bell-jar  of  air  in  which  the 
animals  were  plaeed,     {''  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans.*'  1862,  45,  lUU.) 

Analj/sis. — Tlie  eireumstancet^  under  whicli  the  accident  occurs 
will  generally  sntli«?'e  to  cj^tablisb  the  nature  of  the  noxious  agent. 
Coal-gas  liunts  with  a  bright  wliite  light,  j producing  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  A  ta]»er should  bo  cantioosly  applied  to  a  small  quantity ; 
since,  w lien  the  gas  is  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  from 
11  to  14  j^er  cent.,  it  is  dangerously  explosive.  For  this  reason  no 
lighted  eatulle  should  be  taken  into  an  apartment  where  an  acci- 
dent liaw  o(*eurj'etb  until  alt  the  doors  and  windows  have  been  for 
some  time  keftt  open,  antl  the  smell  of  gas  has  entirely  disapi>eared. 
(See  **  Med.  itavJ'  voL  42,  p*  343.)  The  combustion  of  the  gas,  or 
its  expkmiou  with  air,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its  nature  ;  the  peculiar 
odor  and  the  want  of  action  on  a  salt  of  lead,  if  the  gas  is  pure,  will 
distiuguish  it  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

KiTKOUS  Oxide, 

Recent  cases  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  render  a 
sliort  notice  of  it  necessary.  Sir  Ilumpliry  Davy  was  the  fii'st  to 
show  l>y  experiments  on  himself  that,  under  ceifain  jireeautions,  it 
might  be  InTathed  without  danger  to  life,  arul  that  it  had  the  ettect 
of  producing  an  agreeable  Hpecies  of  intoxication.  Sir  Humphry 
in  one  ex[>eriment  breathed  three  quarts,  in  another  nine  quarts, 
and  in  a  third  twenty  quarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.  (Brew- 
ster s  ^' Natural  Magic/'  p,  345.)  He  suHered  no  injury  from  ir»- 
haling  these  quantities,  either  at  the  time,  or  subsequeutly.  I  have 
eeeu  it  taken  in  quantities  of  about  two  to  Jhree  (|nart3  in  more 
than  tive  hundred  cases,  witljout  any  ill  etJects  following.  In  tliree 
cases,  the  tirst  symptoms  were  pallor  of  the  countenance,  lividity 
of  the  lips,  a  staggering  gait,  followed  by  violent  muscular  exer- 
tions* These  etfecis  passed  off  in  from  three  to  live  minutes.  In 
a  few  case^,  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  with  headache  and  pain  iu  the 
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chesty  followed  the  inhalation.  Sir  Daniel  Brewster  describes,  on 
the  authority  of  Professor  Silliman,  two  eases  in  which  some 
remarkable  after-effects  were  produced.  A  young  man  who  took 
nitrous  oxide  for  the  sake  of  ex[)eriment  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
delirium,  and  after  making  some  violent  exertions,  fell  exhausted 
on  the  ground ;  convulsions  followed  and  he  uttered  the  most 

Eiercing  shrieks  and  cries.  These  symptoms  continued  for  two 
ours  ;  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  was 
in  every  respect  like  a  maniac.  On  recovery  he  stated  that  his 
feelings  vibrated  between  the  most  f>erfect  happiness  and  the  most 
consummate  misery.  He  recovered  in  three  or  four  days,  suffering 
only  from  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  a  grave 
and  respectable  character.  He  had  been  suffering  from  bodily  and 
mental  debility  just  before  taking  the  gas,  of  which  he  inhaled 
three  quarts.  The  consequences  were  an  astonishing  invigoration 
of  his  whole  system,  with  a  great  increase  of  muscular  power. 
These  effects  were  felt  for  at  least  thirty  hours,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  for  more  than  a  week.  (Brewster's  "  Natural  Magic,' 
p.  349.) 

Passing  from  these  exceptional  cases,  no  instance  of  the  gas 
proving  fatal  has  been  recorded  until  recently.  Nitrous  oxide  has 
been  employed  extensively  by  oculists  and  dentists  as  a  substitute 
for  chloroform  and  ether,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  with  greater 
safety  than  these  two  ansesthetics,  the  effects  passing  ott  more 
rapidly  and  leaving  no  unpleasant  after-consequences.  In  these 
cases,  too,  it  has  been  administered  in  doses,  not  of  quarts,  as  in  the 
early  experiments  of  Davy,  but  of  gallons.  At  the  same  time, 
nitrous  oxide  cannot  be  substituted  for  atmospheric  air,  without 
danger  to  life.  It  cannot  produce  in  the  blood  those  oxidative 
changes  on  which  life  depends,  which  are  produced  by  the  unconi- 
binea  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  changes 
its  color  to  a  deep  purple,  as  indicated  by  the  change  of  color  in  the 
lip**.  An  animal  soon  dies  in  this  gas  when  air  is  not  supplied  ; 
and  from  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  namely,  convulsions  and 
insensibility,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  neurotic  poison,  but  not  of  a 
dangerous  kind. 

In  January  1873  it  was  administered  by  a  dentist  at  Exeter  to  a 
lady,  fet.  38,  at  her  own  desire,  in  order  to  annul  pain  during  the 
extraction  of  a  molar  tooth.  A  physician  carefully  examined  her 
l>efore  the  operation,  and  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  preclude 
the  use  of  the  gas.  The  nitrous  oxide  was  pure ;  it  had  been  safely 
used  for  other  patients  from  the  same  condenser,  and  an  apparatus 
was  employed  so  as  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  expired  air.  The 
total  quantity  administered  was  about  six  gallons.  This  could  not 
be  regarded  as  an  overdose.  Sir  IL  Davy  himself  breathed  with 
safety  five  gallons  in  one  of  his  experiments.  Soon  after  the  coni- 
n»encement  of  the  inhalation,  it  was  observed  that  the  pulse  became 
rapid  and  less  full,  indicating  an  action  on  the  heart ;  the  patient 
waii  then  sensible,  and  the  apparatus  was  removed.     The  o^Kiration 
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was  coiTimenrod,  but  tlie  larly  insisted  on  having  tlie  gas  again. 
She  tiink  it ;  inseiisibilitj  oanie  on,  and  the  operation  was  completed. 
Iiiiiiiediately  afterwi^ids,  the  fnce  l*ecanie  livid,  the  features  began 
to  swell,  aivtl  the  tongue  protruded.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  re- 
store her,  she  did  not  reeover  from  the  state  of  inseuaibility  ;  she 
breath txl  two  or  three  times,  and  the  pulse  then  ceased.  No  inspec- 
tion of  the  body  was  njade.  The  above-mentioned  facts  were  given 
in  evidence  at  the  coroner*e  inqiieist,  and  the  medical  opinion  was 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  gas  in  producing  jtaralysis  of 
resjiiratinn^  and  that  in  this  case  no  forethought  could  have  pre- 
vented the  result.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  homicide  by  mis- 
adventure.    ("  Lancet/'^  1,  178.) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  death  may  have  taken  place  from  suf- 
focation, Uy  blood  entering  the  air-passages;  but  while  there  were 
no  eymptoniF  indicative  of  tliis^  the  facts  conclusively  prove  that 
the  gas  operated  as  a  b!ood-jH>ison  to  destroy  lite* 

Nftt'ous  oxide  as  an  anivf^ihetk. — Some  observations  on  the  com- 
parative ctl'eetKof  nitrous  oxide,  bichloride  of  methylene,  and  cbolo- 
form  asana^sthetics,  liave  been  published  by  Mr.  R.  Reudle,  8uro:ical 
Registrar  of  Guy's  Ilospitah  {-'  Brit.  Med.  Journ.^'  Oct.  16,  1^69.) 
II e  ga ve  the  nit r o u s  o x i d e  in  t w e n ty-fV) u r  ease^,  tlie  gas  be i n g  re- 
breathedund  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  expired  air  removed  l>y  slaked 
lime.  The  persons  towliom  it  was  given  varied  from  3  to  73  ye^rs 
of  age.  It  was  given  chiefly  for  short  operations  on  the  eyes  and 
teetii.  The  shortest  period  in  which  anaesthesia  was  }>roduccd  was 
sixty  seconds;  tlie  huigest,  150  ;  the  average  was  aljout  a  minute 
and  a  half.  Aniestfiesia  was  maintained  thirteen  minutes  in  one 
case,  six  minutes  in  five  cases,  tour  minutes  in  ti%'e,  two  minutes  in 
twelve,  and  one  minute  in  one  case.  Intervals  of  breathing  air 
were  allowed  in  all  but  one.  The  period  during  wvhich  air  was 
admitted  varied  very  nnich,  and  herein  lies  probably  the  secret  of 
preventing  fatal  accidents.  When  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
was  small,  antesthesia  was  still  produced,  though  less  rapidly,  and 
the  blueness  of  the  lips  and  skin  was  less  marked. 

A  woman,  tet.  48,  was  nu<ler  the  intluence  of  the  gas  in  one 
minute.  It  was  continued  for  five  minutes  longer,  without  any 
admission  of  air.  At  tlie  eml  of  this  time  she  was  unusually  blue, 
and  the  If rea thing  and  pulse  were  very  slow  and  failing.  The  gas 
was  removed,  and  the  woman  turned  over  on  her  left  side, — the  plan 
of  restoration  enq^loyed  at  Guy's  Hospital  wdien  unpleasant  8ynij>- 
tonis  occur.  This  woman  must  have  been  very  near  death,  and 
probably  w^ould  have  died  had  she  been  in  tlie  sitting  fiosture.  She 
gradually  recovered^  and  walked  aw^ay  in  five  minutes  more.  One 
man  who  began  to  imbibe  the  gas  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 

Itusbed  away  the  inhaler,  and  refused  to  continue  breathing  the  gas, 
le  complained  of  very  unpleasant  symptoms  in  his  head  for  some 
hours  after,  hut  tliese  passcxl  off.  One  woman  complained  of  head- 
ache. In  one  ca^e,  that  of  a  child  Jct,  4,  vomiting  followed.  In  a 
child  let.  3,  where  aiuesthesia  was  maintained  for  a  minute  and  a 
half,  two  intervals  of  breathing  air  having  been  allowed,  the  respi- 
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ration  ceased  and  the  pulse  sank  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  for 
.several  seconds.  The  gas  was  removed,  and  the  child  was  turned 
slowly  over  on  his  left  side.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  ;  the  pulse  and 
respiration  gradually  returned,  and  he  completely  recovered  in  five 
minutes. 

According  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  are  the 
rapid  production  of,  and  recovery  from,  anaesthesia,  the  absencte  of 
sickness,  and  the  agreeable  t^ste.  He  considers  it  safe  for  all  opera- 
tions, short  or  long,  even  to  a  duration  of  twenty  minutes,  provided 
there  be  a  due  admission  of  air  at  proper  intervals.  But  that  great 
care  is  required  in  its  use  is  shown  by  the  alarming  symptoms  which 
occurred  in  some  of  the  cases.  Among  its  disadvantages  are  these : 
it  is  apt  to  produce  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with  muscular  twitch- 
ing and  con  Question.  Mr.  Tomes  met  with  cases  in  which  recovery 
was  slow;  there  was  feeble  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  a  necessity  for  stimulants.  In  one  instance,  coma  was 
produced ;  and  other  cases  are  reported  of  sudden  supervention  of 
dangerous  symptoms — sickness  and  apparent  death. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  danger  from  nitrous  oxide 
arises  chiefly  from  the  continuous  administration  of  the  gas,  with- 
out allowing  proper  intervals  for  the  breathing  of  air.  In  one 
case,  sxtpra^  Mr.  Rendle  gave  the  pure  gas  for  six  minutes  without 
the  admission  of  air.  Ceath  did  not  result,  although  the  symp- 
toms were  very  alarming  for  a  few  minutes.  ("  Bnt.  Journal  of 
Dental  Science,"  May,  1871.) 

The  fatal  case  above  related  has  given  rise  to  some  diiFerence  of 
opinion.  As  the  body  was  not  in8i:)ected,  the  cause  of  death  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  inference,  but  all  the  facts  known  point  to  this 
conclusion — the  only  practical  one  which  concerns  the  public — that 
but  for  the  administration  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  this  lady  would  not 
have  died.  "Whether  the  proximate  cause  w^as  asphyxia  from 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  from  the  entrance  of 
hlooil  into  the  air-passages,  is  not  very  important.  According  to 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  eftects  of 
nitrous  oxide  as  an  anaesthetic,  the  gas  operated  by  preventing  oxi- 
dation-changes in  the  blood,  and,  as  in  death  from  asphyxia,  the 
respiration  was  arrested  before  the  heart  ceased  to  beat.  ("  Lancet," 
1872,  2,  687.)  See  also  a  reference  to  asphyxia,  vol.  1,  p.  163.  For 
8t)me  additional  remarks  on  this  case  see  '*  Lancet,"  1873, 1,  245. 
At  page  254  of  the  same  volume  will  be  found  a  reix>rt  of  the  case 
by  Mr.  Browne  Mason.  [See  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  F.  I). 
Weisse,  read  before  the  N.  Y.  Med.-Leg.  Society,  in  "  N.  Y.  Daily 
Redster,"  Feb.  17, 1873.— R.] 

ft  is  evident  that  much  is  still  to  be  learned  respecting  the  ope- 
ration of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  human  body.  One  experienced 
administrator  contends  that  air  must  be  occasionally  admitted  in 
order  to  prevent  fatal  eftects,  while  another  states  that,  accoixling 
to  his  experience,  the  givinaj  of  air  prevents  complete  insensibility, 
and  therefore  does  not  fulfil  the  purj>ose  fur  which  the  gas  is 
adininiatered.  (*'  Lancet,"  1872,  2,  762.)  The  nitrous  oxide  has 
30 
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lic'vond  doubt  caiiBed  fewer  aecidetita  than  etlier  aud  djloroforni ; 
\mi  tliere  is  a  very  narrow  line  between  lite  and  dentil  in  tlie  actinn. 
of  this,  as  well  as  all  aniestheties ;  and  it  sLuuid  therefore  only  be 
given  by  a  skilled  administrator* 
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SULPHURETTED  nYDRO^EN  GAS.— ITS  POISONOUS  PROPERTIES.— SIM PTOMS. 
— POST-MOETEM  AFPEAltANCEl?, — EFFLUVIA  OF  BRAINS  AlSO  BEWEIiS. — 
ANALYSIS,— MErjUTlC  VAPORS. — EXHALATIONS  FKOil  THE  i»EAD. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  has  a  more  powerful  action  on  the  body 
than  either  earlionie  aeid  or  cliiireoal  vapor,  I'ei^nne  are  some- 
times accidentally  killed  by  it ;  l>ut  the  yQry  i>ffeni*ive  tulor  whirh 
a  email  portion  of  it  eojninunieates  to  a  large  quantity  of  air  is 
Bufficieiit  to  announce  it8  presence,  and  thus,  with  ilue  caution,  to 
jirevent  any  dangerous  consequences.  Sulphorretknl  hyilrogcn  gas 
wbt-'n  ret4i»ired  in  its  ]»ure  state,  in  instantaneously  fatal.  It  exerts 
equally  deleterious  cilects  upon  all  orders  of  aninuik,  and  upon  all 
the  textures  of  the  body.  It  haa  been  found  to  destroy  life  even 
when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  witli  the  ekin.  When 
introduced  into  the  lungs  of  atiinialB,  even  in  a  diluted  wtate,  it  has 
given  rise  to  fatal  eonsequenccK.  Tlius  Thcnard  found  that  air 
which  contained  ^ 'lotli  u(  its  vohnDe  of  tliis  gas  wtnild  destroy 
a  dog,  and  that  w!icn  llje  gas  existed  in  the  [>roportion  of  oj^th 
it  sufficed  to  kill  a  hort-e.  The  latter  researches  of  M,  Parent 
Duchatelet  have,  however,  shown  that  the  poisonous  elfeets  of  the 
gas  Imvc  been  Boniewhat  exaggenited,  at  least  in  the  application  of 
these  results  to  man.  He  observed  that  wurkmeu  breathed  with 
ini]innity  an  atinosjihere  containing  1  per  cunt,  of  8ul|>huretted 
hydrogen;  and  he  states  tlnit  lie  hiuiself  rcsjiired,  without  seriouB 
symptoms  ensuing,  air  which  contained  thrtr  per  cent.  In  mo^ 
drains  and  sewei's  rats  and  other  vermin  arc  found  to  live  in  large 
numbers;  and,  according  to  Ganllier  de  Claubry,  the  air  in  those 
localities  contains  from  2  to  8  per  cent.  (*' l)evergie,"  vol,  2,  p. 
520.)  One  fact,  however,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  medical  jurists 
— namely,  that  the  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  only  slighlly  im- 
pregnated witli  tlie  gas  may,  if  long  contimicd,  seriously  affect  a 
l>crson,  destroy  health,  and  even  cause  death.  M.  d'Arcet  wa» 
retjuired  to  examine  a  lodging  in  Paris,  in  which  three  young  and 
healtliy  men  had  died  successively,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
under  similar  8yni|ttoms,  The  lodging  consisted  of  a  bedrooui 
with  a  chimney,  and  an  ill-ventilated  ante-room.  The  pipe  of  ttie 
privy  passed  down  tyne  angle  of  the  room  by  the  head  of  tlie  K^d, 
and  the  wall  in  this  juirt  was  damp  from  intiltration.  At  the  tinte 
of  the  examination,  there  was  no   percei^tiblc  smell  in  the  room, 
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although  it  was  small  and  low.  M.  d'Arcet  attributed  the  mor- 
tality in  the  lodging  to  the  slow  and  lonff-continued  action  of  the 
emanations  from  the  pipe;  and  it  is  higliTy  probable  that  this  was 
the  real  cause.  ("  Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  Juliet,  1836.)  The  men  who  were 
engaged  in  working  at  the  Thames  tunnel  suffered  severely  during 
the  excavation,  from  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  were  obliged  to  work.  As  a  result  of  breathing  this 
atmosphere,  the  strongest  and  most  robust  men  were,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  exhaustion,  and 
several  died.  The  symptoms  with  which  they  were  first  affected 
were  giddiness,  sickness,  and  general  debility ;  they  became  emaci- 
ated, and  fell  into  a  state  of  low  fever,  accompanied  by  delirium. 
In  one  case  which  I  saw,  the  face  of  the  man  was  pale,  the  lips  of 
a  violet  hue,  the  eyes  sunk  with  dark  areolae  around  them,  and  the 
whole  muscular  system  was  flabby  and  emaciated. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  prcJduced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
on  the  human  body  vary  acconling  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
in  which  it  is  respired.  When  breathed  in  a  moderately  diluted 
state,  the  person  speedily  falls  inanimate.  An  immediate  removal 
to  pure  air,  and  the  application  of  stimulants,  with  cold  afiusiOn, 
may,  however,  sufflce  to  restore  life.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  those  who  have  recovered,  this  state  of  inanimation  is 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  temples  ; 
also  by  giddiness,  nausea,  sudden  weakness,  and  loss  of  motion  and 
sensation.  If  the  gas  in  a  still  less  concentrated  state  be  res[)ired 
for  some  time,  coma,  insensibility,  or  tetanus  with  delirium  super- 
venes, preceded  by  convulsions,  or  pain  and  weakness  over  the 
whole  body.  The  skin  in  such  cases  is  commonly  cold,  the  pulse 
irregular,  and  the  brciithing  laborious.  When  the  air  is  but  slightly 
contaminated  with  the  gas,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a  long  time  with- 
out producing  any  serious  symptoms ;  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling 
of  nausea  or  sickness,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  head,  or  dit- 
fused  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  symptoms  are  often  observed  to 
affect  those  who  are  engaged  in  chemical  manipulations  with  this 
gas.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  appears  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poison 
when  highly  concentrated,  but  like  a  narcotic  irritant  when  much 
diluted  with  air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  to  which  it  gives  a 
brownish-black  color,  and  it  is  in  this  state  circulated  throughout 
the  body.  In  all  cases,  a  noxious  atmosphere  containing  this  gas  is 
indicated  by  an  offensive  smell,  producing  nausea  and  sickness. 
For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  gas,  in  which  the  person  recovered, 
see  "  Medical  Gazette,^'  vol.  43,  p.  871. 

Appearances  after  death, — On  examining  the  bodies  oi  persons  who 
have  died  from  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  respired 
in  a  concentrated  form,  and  the  mspection  is  recent,,  the  following 
appearances  have  been  observed :  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
noi^e  and  throat  is  commonly  covered  by  a  brownish  viscid  fluid. 
An  offensive  odor  is  exhaled  from  all  the  cavities  and  soft  parts  of 
the  body.  These  exhalations,  if  received  into  the  lungs  of  those 
engaged  in  making  the  inspection,  soimetinieS'  give  rise  to  nausea 
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and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  may  even  cause  syncope  or 
asphyxia.  The  njni4cle»  of  tlie  horly  are  of  a  dark  color,  and  are  not 
susioeptihle  of  the  cfalvunicftthnnhis,  TIhr  hmgSj  liver,and  the  soft 
organs  generjilly,  are  distended  with  hlnek  liquid  blood.  There  13 
ako  great  congestion  about  the  ri^ht  fiide  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood 
Ijaa  been  found  every wliere  liquid  and  dark-colored  ;  the  body 
rapidly  undergoes  the  putretVietive  process.  When  death  has  oc- 
curred from  the  re.spiration  of  this  yras  in  a  more  diluted  form^  the 
appearances  are  less  marked.  There  is  then  general  contret^tion  of 
the  internal  organs,  with  a  ci'irk  and  liquid  state  of  the  tdood.  In 
fact,  in  such  cases  the  apj^ea ranees  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  those  |iroduced  by  carbonic  acid.  Four  men  lost  tlieir  lives 
in  the  Fleet  Lane  Sewer  in  February,  1861 ;  they  were  fotind  dead, 
and  there  was  no  doiiht  tlmt  sul]diuretted  hy<lrogen  was  tlie  cause 
of  duath.  An  aceount  of  tlie  appeaninces  ja-csented  by  the  bodies 
is  given  in  the  *-''  Lancet/'  by  Mr*  lloblen  and  l)r*  Letheby  (February 
23,  1861,  p.  187).  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  o}»en,  the  lii*s  and 
tongue  livid,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  blood  black  and  fluid, 
the  lungs  congested,  the  heart  full  of  Idnck  tinid  blood,  tlie  right 
side  gorged,  and  there  was  a  bloody  fmth  in  the  windpipe.  In  tlie 
hi*ain,  the  large  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  ivere  full  of  black  fluid 
blood. 

In  June,  1857,  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  at  Chaior  Moor^  near 
Wliitehaven,  by  the  respiration  of  sulphuretted  liydrogen  in  a  di- 
luted  form,  by  reason  of  their  having  slept  in  small,  close  non*ven- 
tiluted  rooms,  into  wliieh  tlie  gas  had  penetrated.  Three  of  the 
deceased  jierst^ns— a  husband,  wife,  and  child,  of  one  taniily  {Arm- 
tfroiiff) — bad  retired  to  rest,  in  their  usual  licalth,  on  the  night  of 
the  Htb  of  Jntie.  Two  of  them  were  found  the  next  morning  dejid 
in  bed,  and  a  third  (the  child)  w^as  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  lingered  until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  sbc  died* 
The  fourth,  a  healfhy  adult,  retired  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  WMth  his 
door  closed,  and  he  was  found  dead  in  an  /umr.  The  tiftb,a  chiM, 
was  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of  the  lltli,  and  died  the  .name  day. 
Tlie  sixth  was  taken  ill  on  the  raorning  of  the  lOtb,  and  died  on 
Ibe  r2th  of  June. 

Tbe  symptoms  complained  of  Ijy  some  wdio  recovered  were  nausea, 
sickness,  giddiness,  and  inHeusibility.  On  ins[»eet!on  of  the  body 
(4' one  child,  the  pui^ik  were  found  dilated — viscid  mucus  escaf>cd 
from  the  nostrils — tbere  wt\n  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  kitlneySj 
as  well  as  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  tlie  adult  who  die^i 
in  an  hour,  the  pupils  were  natural,  the  jaws  firmly  clenched,  the 
ilngers  contracted,  and  the  nails  blue;  tliere  w*as  great  cadaveric 
lividity,  and  a  quantity  of  fluid  witb  frothy  mucus  issued  from  the 
I  nostrils  and  mouth.  The  lungs  were  much  congested,  and  serum 
^  was  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Tiie  heart  contained  a  little 
tluid  blood,  and  was  eon  re  what  flaccid.  The  membrane  of  tbe 
wjndpij»e  and  gullet  was  redder  than  naturah  In  the  wnndpii»e 
there  was  frothy  mucus.  The  stomach,  as  well  as  tbe  large  and 
*oaall  iutestiues,  were  highly  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy. 
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The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  greatly  engorged  with  blood, 
which,  as  in  the  body  generally,  was  very  dark  and  fluid.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Wilson,  who  examined  the  body  of  the  child,  drew  the  conclu- 
sion, wl^ich  was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  inquiry,  that  death 
had  been  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Dr.  Thompson,  who 
examined  the  body  of  the  man,  also  inferred  that  some  noxious  gas 
or  gases  had  destroyed  life.  Having  been  required  by  the  Home 
Office  to  investigate  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases,  I  visited 
Cleatoron  the  22d  of  June,  and  found  that  the  cottages  in  which 
the  accidents  had  occurred  were  built  upon  a  heap  of  iron-slag, 
which  also  abutted  on  the  premises  behind.  This  slag  contained, 
among  other  matters,  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphide  of  calcium.  A 
foul  smell,  compared  to  that  of  cinders  extinguished  by  water,  had 
lor  some  time  been  perceived  about  the  rooms,  chiefly  at  night, 
when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed ;  and  the  day  before  the 
occurrence  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  had  washed  through  the  slag- 
heap^  and  aggravated  the  effects.  The  heap  of  slag  was  burning 
in  certiiin  parts,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved  in  lar^e 
quantities  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
L  «.,  a  fortnight  after  the  deaths,  on  removing  the  flags  in  the  lower 
rooms,  the  slag  below  was  found  damp,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  still  issuing  from  it.  The  white-lead  paint  in  the  closets  was 
partly  converted  into  black  sulphuret,  and  this  chemical  change 
was  found  in  patches  on  the  chamber  door  of  one  small  room  in 
which  two  persons  had  died. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  mixed 
with  other  gases  and  vapors,  as  it  is  never  found  pure  except  in  a 
chemical  laboratory;  but  the  circumstances  left  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  principal  agent  of  death.  This  seems  to  have  been  clearl  v 
established  by  the  fixct,  that  after  a  channel  had  been  cut  through 
the  slag-heap,  and  the  slag  removed,  no  further  accidents  occurred. 

Sewer  gases.  Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers. — The  most  common 
form  of  accidental  poisouiug  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (for  it  is  rare 
that  a  case  occurs  which  is  not  purely  accidental)  is  witnessed 
among  nightmen  and  others  who  are  engaged  in  cleaning  out  drains 
and  sewers,  or  in  the  removal  of  nightsoil.  These  accidents  are 
much  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England,  the  soil  being  often 
allowed  to  collect  in  such  quantities  in  Paris  and  other  large  con- 
tinental cities,  as  to  render  its  removal  a  highly  dangerous  occupa- 
tion for  the  workmen.  According  to  the  results  of  Th^nard's 
observations,  there  are  two  species  ot  compound  gases,  or  mechanical 
mixtures  of  gases,  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  exhalations 
of  privies.  The  first  compound  consists  of  a  large  proportion  of 
atmospheric  air  holding  diffused  through  it,  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
the  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  sulphide  is  contained  abundantly 
in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  is  constantly  rising  from  it  in  vaj)or, 
and  diffusing  itself  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is  this  vapor 
which  gives  the  unpleasant  and  pungent  odor  to  the  effluvia,  and 
causes  an  increased  secretion  of  tears  in  those  who  unguardedly 
expose  themselves  to  such  exhalations.    The  symptouis  produced  by 
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the  breathino:  of  tins  gaseous  mixture,  wLeti  hi  a  concentrated  state^ 
bear  a  close  reAeiublance  to  tlioae  which  result  from  tlie  actiou  of 
sulphuretted  bydrnrjen  gas.  If  a  j>eim)a  la  but  slightly  atteeted,  he 
will  probably  eorijijln in  of  nauaea  and  sickness;  his  ekiii  will  be 
cold,  his  rcspi ration  free  but  irregular;  the  pulse  is  coimnonly  fre- 
quent, and  the  voluntarj'  musdes,  esj^ecially  thnge  of  the  chest,  are 
affected  by  spasmodic  twiti-biugs.  If  more  strongly  affected,  he 
loses  all  power  of  sense  and  motion  ;  tlie  skin  becomes  cold,  the  lips 
and  face  assume  a  violet  hue,  the  mouth  is  covt^red  by  a  bloody  and 
frotliy  niucut^;  the  poise  is  smalU  frequent,  and  irivgubr,  the  respi- 
ration hurried,  laborious,  and  convulsive;  and  the  limbs  and  trunk 
are  in  a  state  of  genera!  relaxation.  If  still  more  seveixdy  affected, 
death  may  take  place  inmiediately ;  or  should  the  person  survive  a 
few  hours,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms  there  wnll  be  short 
but  violcitt  spasmodic  twitchings  of  tiie  niuscles,  sometimes  even 
accompanied  bv  tetanic  spasms,  (See  "  Ann.  dlly^,"  1829,  2,  70.) 
If  the  ijcrson  is  sensible,  he  will  commonly  suffer  tlie  most  severe 
pain,  and  tlie  i»ulse  may  become  so  quick  and  irregular  that  it  can- 
not bo  counted.  When  the  symptouis  are  of  such  a  formidable 
nature,  it  is  rare  that  a  recovery  takes  place.  The  ((ppearaiices  n\et 
with  on  njakiug  an  examination  of  the  body  are  similar  to  thotje 
oijscrved  in  doath  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  in8pecti«m 
sliuuld  be  made  with  caution,  for  a  tofvfrequent  respiration  of  the 
poisonous  exhalations  may  seriously  affect  those  wIh>  undertake  it. 

The  fluid  matter  of  cesspools  is  generally  saturated  with  tbisgas^ 
and  contains  much  sulphide  of  ammouium,  which  is  always  escap- 
ing from  it  in  vapor.  This  fluid  is  noxious,  and  if  swallowed  in 
quantity  may  cause  death. 

The  following  case,  which  has  some  relation  to  this  subject, 
occurred  in  Loiulon  in  1831 :  Tweiity-two  boys,  living  at  a  board- 
ing-school at  Clapham,  were  seized  in  the  coui^e  of  three  or  four 
hours  with  alarming  syniptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomaeh  and 
bowels,  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  armsj  and  excessive  prostration 
of  strength.  One  child,  that  had  been  similarly  attacked  thi'ce 
days  betore,  died  in  twenty-five  hours,  and  one  among  the  last 
attacked  died  in  twenty-thive  hours.  Both  t>f  the  bodies  were  ex- 
amined after  deatli :  in  the  first  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines 
were  found  enlarged  and,  as  it  were,  tuliercnlated ;  in  the  second 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  was  tbund  ulcerated,  and 
tliat  of  tlie  coll *n  softened.  At  first,  it  was  susjiected  that  the  Ixiya 
had  l>ecn  poisoned,  liut  an  analysis  of  the  tood  did  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  any  noxious  substuuee,  Tlie  only  circumstance  wdiich 
was  considered  sufBcient  to  explain  the  accident  was,  that  tieo  days 
before  the  tirst  child  w^as  seized,  a  foul  cesspool  had  been  opened^ 
and  the  materials  diffused  over  a  garden  adjoining  the  children's 
]ilay  ground.  This  w^as  the  source  of  the  noxious  effluvia,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  expressed  by  six  medical  practitioners,  ('^Chris- 
tison  on  Poisons/'  ]».  810.) 

[The  epidemic  which  affected  so  many  of  the  visitoi-s  of  the 
National  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during   the   winter  and 
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spring  of  18*^7,  and  well  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  "  Na- 
tional Hotel  Disease,"  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  form 
of  atmospheric  poisoning,  in  a  which  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  were  attacked  with  violent  irritiition  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  generally  of  the  large  intestines ;  many  having  died,  after 
variable  periods  of  illness,  and  in  some  instances,  after  repeated 
relapses.  The  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
presented  "so  generally  by  the  guests  of  this  hotel,  at  a  time  of  high 
political  excitement,  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  metallic  poisoning, 
which  for  a  while  became  the  popular  belief.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  inquest  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  however,  en- 
tirely contradicted  this  theory,  and  showed  not  only  that  no  irri- 
tant poison  could  have  been  used  in  the  food,  and  that  the  symjv 
turns  were  not  those  of  metallic  irritation,  but  that  they  were 
those  of  poisoning  by  sewer  emanations ;  and  that  such  emana- 
tions had  been  present  to  a  dangerous  extent  in  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  house,  during  the  whole  of  the  three  months 
of  the  epidemic  visitation.  The  oflicei-s  of  the  Board  of  Health 
discovered  a  stream  of  sewer  gas  which  was  flowing  through  a 
defective  inlet,  from  a  badly  working  culvert  directly  into  the  cel- 
lar of  the  hotel,  with  force  enough  to  extinguish  a  lighted  candle. 
Abundant  evidences  from  other  sources,  equally  indisputable,  might 
be  presented  in  corroboration.  Repeated  instances  occurred  of  in- 
dividuals being  taken  ill  after  a  visit  to  the  hotel,  who  had  neither 
eaten  or  drunk  anything  while  in  the  house;  and  the  offensive 
smell  observed  about  the  building,  especially  in  the  lower  rooms, 
had  been  very  generally  observed.  This  fetor  was  aggravated  dur- 
ing the  prevalance  of  cold  weather,  at  which  time  the  windows 
and  doors  were  closed,  and  the  disease  increased  in  violence.  The 
pathological  condition  was  ascertained  to  be  that  of  ulcerative- 
diarrhoia,  "  a  superficial  erythematous  or  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon."  We  have  witnessed  this 
j)eculiar  effect  of  cesspool  exhalations  in  various  degrees,  so  fre- 
quently among  prison  convicts,  that  we  were  satisfied  as  to  its  true 
origin,  l)etbre  the  investigations  had  been  undertaken  to  contradict 
the  erroneous  hyix)the8i8  of  iK)isoned  food  or  drink.  An  epidemic 
of  diarrhoea  and  general  intestinal  irritation,  the  exaljt  counter- 
part of  the  National  Hotel  d  isease,  might  at  any  time  be  developed 
among  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  by  a  neglect  of  the  usual  cleans- 
ing of  the  privy  pans  and  pipes.  See  on  this  subject,  "  Am.  Journ. 
of^Ied.  Sci.,"  Jan.  1858,  p.  97 ;  "  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.," 
vol.  Ivi.,  1857,  pp.  305,  371,  422 ;  "  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.," 
Julv,  1857,  p.  90  ;  "  Virg.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,"  vol.  viii.  1857, 
pp.  478,  514  ;  '•  Trans.  Coll.  of  Phys.  of  Philad.,"  New  Series,  vol. 
ill.  No.  3,  1857,  p.  l:>8.— H.] 

Analysis. — The  recognition  of  these  gases  and  vapors  is  a  simple 
oi>eration.  The  odor  which  they  possess  is  sufficient  to  determine 
their  presence,  even  when  they  are  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  atmosi»heric  air.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gns  is  at  once  iden- 
tified by  its  action  on  pajx^r  previously  dipi>ed  in  a  solution  of  a  salt 
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(if  leud  ;  if  prost'iit,  even  in  very  siuull  proportion  (,iju^(j7,jyth  part)* 
the  rnoisteuL'd  \m\ivv  speedily  aiKiuircw  a  brownish-black  8taiu  li-om 
tlje  produt'tifrn  of  a  sutphuret  of  lead.  It  must  lutt  be  ftUp|Kisecl 
tbat  sulphuretted  bydi'ogen,  when  it  has  pmved  fatal  in  ix  till ui^d 
forni,  can  be  detei^tod  in  the  lungn,  stonuieh,  or  blocwl  of  a  dead 
body*  AMicn  tlie  body  is  recently  removed  from  a  drain  or  sewer, 
the  gas  may  be  found  pt-rvading  the  wivole  of  the  tissues;  but  in 
otiier  eases  it  will  be  as  useless  to  look  for  it  a^  for  carbonic  acid  in 
poi.^ouing  by  this  gas.  Noxious  gases  are  not  long  retained  by  the 
tissues;  a  short  exposure  will  suffice  to  i-einove  all  traces  of  rlieiiu 
The  examination  of  the  hjcality  can  alone  throw  a  light  ujioii  the 
eaut?e  of  death.  The  proportion  of  the  gas  found  in  an  apartment 
will,  liowever,  mrely  be  a  uritenon  of  the  quantity  which  l»as  de* 
fltroyed  life.  A  [(erson  going  into  a  room  whei^  the  deceased 
bodies  are  lying  may  notice  only  a  disagreeable  or  a  stifling  smelly 
but  he  nuxy  be  able  to  breathe  for  a  longer  or  shorter  iK>riod  with 
the  door  or  window  open.  It  is  not  the  respiration  of  a  few 
mituites,  but  the  breathing  of  the  dilutetl  noxi<ms  atmosphere  ibr 
njany  hours,  tluit  really  destroys  life.  The  Iw^st  method  of  detei't- 
ing  sulphuretted  bytlrogen  when  present  in  a  dead  body  (not  putre- 
tied)  is  to  place  a  piece  of  card,  glazed  with  lead,  in  the  niuscles 
or  soft  organs;  it  will  sooner  or  later  ho  tarnished,  and  ac<^uire  li 
browu  eolor»  if  the  gns  is  present. 

Sulphuretted  bytlrogcn  may  be  j>roved  to  exist  by  the  lead  test 
in  the  vapor  of  sulphide  of  Hnononium  when  mixed  with  air,  and 
the  j»reseuee  of  ammonia  is  indicated  in  the  cumpouml  by  its  vola- 
tile alkaline  reaction  on  test-paiier;  also  by  holding,  in  a  vessel 
containing  the  pa|ier  recently  eolleeted,  a  rml  dipped  ui  strong  hy* 
drochloric  acid, — ^the  production  of  dense  white  fumes  announces 
the  formation  of  hydroelilorate  of  ammoida*  The  presence  ot  this 
vapoi"  iu  any  mixture  is  at  onee  indicated  by  introducing  pajK'r 
wetted  witb  a  solution  of  nirroprnsside  of  sodium:  the  sulphide 
produces  with  it  a  rich  crimson  color.  If  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
alone  is  present,  tlie  nitroprussivle  paper  undergoes  no  change.  It 
is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  too  univei^ally  known,  that  a  candle  will 
readily  burn  in  a  mixture  of  either  of  ihese  gases  with  air  whicli, 
if  respired,  would  sul!ii?e  to  destmy  life.  (^^  Ann.  d'llyg./' 1829, 
2,  \j\K)  The  candle-test  should  he  applied  with  caution  in  places 
where  these  effluvia  are  collected  and  conttned  in  sew  em  or  close 
cessjMjnls.  When  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  is  ditiused  in  a  pn^v^rtiou 
of  ahout  7  j>er  cent,  with  air,  it  forms  u  dangerously  ex]4osive  mix- 
ture, Dr,  Pcrriu  has  lately  investiccated  this  subject^  ^^Mephitisme 
dcs  Fosses  d  aisanees."     (Ann.  d'Uyg./*  1872,  2,  78.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  air  of  a  cesspool  may  he  often 
respireil  with  safety  until  the  workmen  ot>mmeniN.'*  removing  the  soil^ 
when  a  large  qujintity  of  mephitlc  va[>or  nuiy  suddenly  eseaix% 
which  will  lead  to  the  immediate  sutfocalion  of  all  present.  Seveiiil 
pei^ons  have  been  kilk  d  by  trustiui^  to  the  previous  l»urning  of  a 
candle,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact.  In  descending  in  order  to  render 
assistance  to  peisuns  who  are  lifeless,  the  jfcrson  should  on  these 
occasioaS)  wdiether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  be  the 
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cauf^,  make  a  moderate  inspiration  of  pure  air  and  hold  his  breath 
while  in  the  uoxions  mixture.  In  an  accident  which  occurred  in 
Whitechai)el,  in  August,  1857,  three  men  died  speedily  from 
breathing  the  vapor  of  an  old  sewer,  and  two  others  nearly  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  assist  them.  The  best  plan  for  getting 
rid  of  the  gas  is  by  a  free  exposure  of  the  locality,  or  by  exciting 
active  combustion  in  it.  According  to  Parent  DuchStelet,  men  can 
work  in  an  atmosphere  containing  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  air  of  one  of  the  principal  sewers  of  Paris 
gave  the  following  results,  on  analysis,  in  100  parts:  Oxygen, 
13.79 ;  nitrogen,  81.21 ;  carbonic  acid,  2.01 ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
2.99. 

Another  gaseous  mixture  in  the  form  of  deoxidized  air  was 
found  by  Th^nard  in  the  sewers  of  Paris ;  it  was  composed,  in  100 
jiarts,  of  nitrogen  94,  of  oxygen  2,  and  of  carbonic  acid  4.  Some- 
times the  carbonic  acid  is  combined  with  ammonia,  and  then  it  may 
be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  holding  dift'used 
through  it  the  vapor  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  suflicient 
to  render  it  highly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes 
and  nose.  Its  action  on  the  human  body  when  breathed  will  he 
readily  understood  from  its  chemical  composition.  In  its  opera- 
tion it  is  esseiitially  negative,  and  destroys  life  by  cutting  otf  the 
access  of  oxygen.  The  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  existing  in  it  cannot  give  rise  to  the  asphyxia 
which  so  rapidly  follows  its  inhalation.  The  chances  of  recovery 
are  much  greater  in  persons  who  become  asphyxiated  from  the 
breathing  of  this  compound,  than  in  those  who  are  exj^osed  to  the 
influence  of  the  preceding.  Commonly,  the  immediate  removal  to 
a  current  of  pure  air  is  suificient  to  bring  about  a  recovery. 
Should  death  take  place,  it  will  be  found  on  inspection  that  the  in- 
ternal ap[)earance8  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  met  with  in 
death  from  suftbcation. 

Auali/sis. — This  compound   has  no  offensive  smell;    it    extin- 

fcuislies  a  taj^er;  the  carlK)nic  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  removed 
>y  caustic  potash,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of 
tlie  mixture  is  formed  of  nitrogen — a  gas  which,  by  its  negative 
proj)erties,  cannot  be  easily  confounded  with  any  other.  In  a 
mixed  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  a!id  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
two  gases  may  be  separated  by  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  and  leaves  sulphide  of  lead. 

EXHALATIONS  FROM  THE   DEAD. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
alleged  danger  of  the  exhalations  given  off  by  dead  bodies  in  a 
state  of  putrescence.  Formerly,  there  existed  a  groundless  fear 
relative  to  the  examination  of  a  putrefied  dead  body  ;  and  during 
the  last  century,  on  several  important  occasions,  medical  witnesses 
refused  to  examine  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons,  who  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  murdered,  alleging  that  it  was  an  occuputiou 
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wliieli  minflit  be  attenderl  with  sc^rioiifl  coiisequoiicos  to  tliemselves, 
Orfilii  lui^  collected  many  accounts  nf  the  fatal  ettects  which  aire  re- 
cordetl  to  have  t'ollowed  the  removal  of  the  dead  some  time  after 
interment,  ('^Trait<5  des  Exliunmtioiis/*  voh  1,  pp.  2  e(  srf,)  He 
allows,  however,  that  the  details  of  most  of  the^^e  canes  are  exafit- 
irenited,  and  attributes  to  other  caut^e^  the  etfectB  which  followe^K 
Indeed,  tlie  obiiervatioiiB  of  Tlionret  and  Foureroy  [^rove  that  these 
dangei-s  are  restricted  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  that  in  general, 
with  common  precautioti^,  dead  bodies  may  he  disinterred,  and 
transfKirted  from  one  locality  to  another,  wit  hoot  any  rissk  to  those 
enrratjed  in  carrying  on  the  exhumations.  Abont  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century^  from  iifteen  to  twenty  thonsaiid  bodies,  in  al- 
most every  stage  of  putrefaction,  were  removed  from  the  Cimeti^re 
de,s  Innoeens  in  Paris;  and  the  uecidentH  that  occorred  during  the 
operations^,  whiclt  lasted  ten  months,  were,  comparatively  s|jeaking, 
few.  Tlie  workmen  aekriowledired  to  Foureroy  that  it  was  only  iu 
removing  the  recently  interred  corpseii,  and  tljose  which  were  not 
far  advniiced  in  decomposition,  that  they  incurred  any  danger.  In 
these  cashes,  the  abdomen  ai>peared  to  he  much  distended  with  gase- 
ous njatter  ;  if  ruptured,  die  rupture  commonly  took  [.lace  about  the 
navel,  and  there  issued  a  Idoody  fetid  liquid^  accompanied  by  the 
evolution  of  a  mephitic  vajHir — probalily  a  mixture  of  earbonie 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Tljose  who  breathed  tins  va{X>r, 
as  it  escaped  from  the  body,  fell  instantly  into  a  state  of  asi>byxia 
and  died;  while  othere  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  who  eon^e- 
quently  breathed  it  in  a  diluted  state,  were  aftected  with  nausea» 
giddiness,  or  fainting,  lasting  some  houre,  and  followed  by  weakness 
and  trembling  of  the  lind>s.  Some  year's  since,  when  it  was  the 
T^ractice  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  crowded  chuiT:hyards  of  London, 
lives  were  frequently  lost  1)y  reason  of  the  noxious  gases  and  efflu- 
via which  at  once  filled  every  grave  as  it  was  made.  These  gases 
were  ehietly  carbonic  acid  anu  sulphuretted  liydrogen;  they  have 
been  ahvady  fully  describetl.  A  grave  twenty  feet  deep  was 
usually  <hig  between  strata  of  exjiosed  coffins,  and  this  grave  was 
kejit  open  until  it  was  fillcrl  witl*  bodies.  In  Septeujher,  1838,  two 
persons  were  killed  by  the  eiihi via  which  had  collected  in  one  of 
tliese  deep  graves  kept  open  in  Aldgate  Churchyard-  (See,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  Ilenkes  '"  Zcitschrift/'  1840^  vol.  2,  [».  446 ; 
*^Ann.  d;ilygv*1832,  p.  216;  1840,  p.  131;  1S40,  pp.  28,  82.) 
With  ordinary  i>reeauiions,  and  the  t-are  of  well-known  deodorizersi, 
thi}  remains  of  the  dead  may  be  removed  and  transported  to  other 
locnlities  without  injury  to  the  living.  Within  a  few  years,  many 
bodies  have  been  thus  removed,  witliout  ill  effects,  from  L<mdon 
cemeteries,  as  tliat  of  St.  Andrew's,  Ilolborn,  and  Old  St.  Pancras. 
Some  remarks  on  this  subject  by  M,  Uevergie  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Ann.  dllyg.,''  18t>9,  2,  78. 

In  addition  to  tliese  exhalations  from  the  dead,  tliere  are  other 
gases  aTid  vapors  of  a  poisonous  nature,  which  are  for  tlie  most  part 
artificial  products.  It  is  seldom  tluit  indivi<luals  are  exposeil  to 
rcHpire  tliem  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  serious  sj-mptoms  or  to 
endauirer  life. 
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Lightning. 

Effects  of  the  electric  fluid, — Death  by  lightning  is  sufficiently 
coinnion  to  require  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  prepared  to 
understand  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it;  but  there  is  a 
more  important  reason  why  he  should  devote  some  attention  to  this 
subject — that  is,  that  the  appearances  left  by  the  electric  fluid  on 
the  human  body  sometimes  closely  resemble  those  produced  by  great 
mechanical  violence.  Thus,  a  person  may  be  found  dead  in  anopen 
iield,  or  on  the  highway ;  his  body  may  present  the  marks  of  con- 
tusion, laceration,  or  fracture;  and  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  such  violence  occasionall}^  results  from  the  effect  of  this 
subtle  force,  it  might  appear  that  the  deceased  had  been  maltreated, 
and  probably  murdered. 

In  fourteen  years  (1853-65)  242  deaths  from  lightning  were 
registered  in  England  and  Wales,  of  which  199  were  males  and  48 
were  females.  The  nnmbers  in  each  year  fluctuate  considerably. 
Xearly  all  the  deaths  took  place  among  pereons  engaged  in  work 
out  of  doors,  I.  e.,  field-laborers  and  others.  We  do  not  often  hear 
of  persons  being  killed  by  lightning  in  dwellings.  In  1870  there 
were  nineteen  deaths  registered  from  lightning. 

Cause  of  death. — The  electric  fluid  appears  to  act  fatally  by  pro- 
ducing a  violent  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  general 
there  is  no  sense  of  pain ;  the  person  falls  at  once  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  In  a  cjise  which  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  person, 
who  was  seen  soon  after  the  accident,  was  found  laboring  under  the 
following  symptoms:  Insensibility;  deep,  slow,  and  uninterrupted 
respiration;  entire  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system;  the  pulse 
soft  and  slow;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  sensible  to  light.  ("Med. 
Gaz.,"  vol.  14,  p.  654.)  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  the  usual 
8ymi»toui8  of  concussion  of  the  brain.     The  effect  of  a  slight  shock 
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is  that  of  producing  «tiinninof;  and  wlieii  {persons  who  bave  been 
severely  struck  recover,  they  Buffer  from  iiokes  in  tlte  ears,  panilysis 
and  otljer  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder.  (*'Med»  Times,"  July  l.i, 
1848.)  Insanity  ha^s  even  been  ktiown  to  follow  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning, (Connlly'ft  ''Report  of  Ilanwell/'  1839.)  In  one  case  the 
pemon  remained  delirious  for  three  Jays,  aJid  when  he  recovei*ed,he 
Irad  completely  lost  his  memory,  (*•  Lancet/*  Auii^ufit  3,1839^  p. 
68i)  A  hoy,  let,  4,  reeeivcil  a  severe  fihock  on  the  11  th  May,  wa^a 
seized  with  tetanus  on  the  13tli,  and  died  in  four  houi^*  (*'MeiJ. 
Times  and  Gaz.,"  May  26,  1855.)  In  another  instance,  an  old  man 
who  took  slielter  under  a  tree,  felt  aa  if  a  vivid  flash  had  struck 
him  in  the  tace;  he  did  not  fall,  hat  he  became  almost  blind.  IJij 
6utfere<l  for  some  days  from  frontal  headaclie,  and  loss  of  sight 
supervened.     {''  xMed  Times  and  Gaz,,^'  July  24,  1858.) 

It  may  l>e  observed  of  the  effects  of  lighlning,  generally,  that 
death  is  eitlier  immediate,  or  the  individual  recovers.  A  jiei-sou 
may  however  linger,  and  die  from  the  effects  ot"  severe  lacerations 
or  burns  indirectly  produced,  A  case  occurred  in  this  city,  in  July, 
1838,  where  duath  was  thus  caused  indirectly  by  tlve  effects  of 
eieetricity.  The  following  case  of  recovery  illustrates  further  the 
action  of  the  electric  fluid:  Three  persons  were  struck  by  lightning 
at  the  same  time.  In  one,  a  healthy  man,  a^t.  2<j,  the  symptoms 
were  severe.  An  liour  and  a  halt'  after  the  stroke  he  lay  eonipletely 
unconscious,  as  if  in  a  lit  of  apoplexy  ;  his  pulse  was  below  60,  full 
and  hard;  his  respiration  snoring,  bis  pupils  dilated  and  insensible. 
There  were  frequent  twitcbings  of  the  arms  and  hands;  tlie  thumbs 
were  fixed  and  immovable,  and  the  jaws  lirmly  clenched.  Severe 
spasms  then  came  on,  so  that  ftnir  men  could  scarcely  hob  I  the 
patient  in  bis  bed  ;  and  his  body  was  drawn  to  the  left  side.  When 
these  symptoms  had  abated,  he  was  copiously  bled ;  cold  was  applie^l 
to  the  head,  a  hlisttT  to  the  nape  of  the  tieck,  and  mustard-ponUiced 
t<»  the  legs;  stimulating  injectiims  and  opium  were  also  adminis- 
tei^ed.  In  the  course  of  fWL-nty-foLir  hours  consciousness  slowly 
refurtied,  and  the  man  soon  completely  recovered.  The  only 
external  injury  discc^verable  was  a  red  streak,  ixs  broad  as  a  finger, 
which  extended  frojn  tliC  left  tenqile  over  the  neck  and  chest;  this 
disappeared  completely  in  a  few  days.  ("  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,*'  Oct.  1842.)  These  red  streaks  or  marks  sometimes  assume 
a  reraarkalde  dis]>osition  over  the  skin.  (See  case  by  Dr.  llorst- 
mann,  Casiier's  '' Vierteljabrscli/*    April  1863,  p.  808.) 

Apj^earawes  after  ikoilK — The  suddenness  of  di^ath  is  such  tliat 
the  hody  sometimes  preserves  tlje  attitude  in  which  it  was  struck. 
{''  iled.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  Feb.  18,  18t>0,  p.  ltJ7,)  Genc^rally  speak- 
ing, there  are,  externally,  marks  of  contusion  and  laceration  about 
the  siK>t  where  the  electric  current  has  entered  or  passed  out : — 
sometimes  a  severe  lacerated  wound  has  existed :  on  other  occa- 
sions tlit^re  has  been  no  wound  f*r  laceration,  but  an  extensive 
eccbymosis,  which,  according  to  Meyer,  is  most  couimonly  found 
on  tfie  skin  of  the  hack.  In  otie  instance,  which  occurred  in  Lon- 
don in  Mny,  1831*,  there  were  no  nnxrks  of  external  violence ;  and 
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Beveral  similar  cases  are  quoted  from  American  journals  in  the 
**  Medical  Times"  (May  3, 1845,  p.  82).  The  clothes  are  in  almost 
all  cases  rent  and  torn,  and  partially  singed,  giving  rise  to  a  pecu- 
liar odor — sometimes  even  rolled  up  in  shreds,  and  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance. They  are  occasionally  found  partially  burnt,  but  this  is  not 
a  frequent  occurrence.  Metallic  substances  about  the  person  "pre- 
sent traces  of  fusion,  and  articles  of  steel  have  been  observed  to 
acquire  magnetic  polarity.  Dr.  West  has  informed  me,  that  in  a 
case  to  which  he  was  called,  in  which  a  boy,  set.  18,  had  been  in- 
stantly struck  dead  by  lightning,  he  observed  that  a  knife  in  the 
pocket  of  the  deceased  had  acquired  strong  magnetic  polarity.  This 
case  further  shows  that  which  has  frequently  been  noticed — namely, 
that  while  much  violence  has  been  done  to  the  dress,  the  parts  of 
the  body  covered  by  it  had  escaped  injury.  The  deceased  wore  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  a  pair  of  strong  leather  boots ;  these  were 
torn  to  shreds,  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  nails  in  the 
soles,  but  the  feet  of  the  deceased  presented  no  mark  of  injury!  An 
accident  by  lightning  occurred  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
by  which  a  healthy  man  was  instantaneously  killed.  A  cap  which 
the  man  wore  had  a  hole  through  it ;  his  hair  was  singed,  his  shoes 
were  burst  open,  and  his  trousers  torn.  The  woodwork  of  the 
building  down  which  the  electric  fluid  passed  was  merely  split,  and 
there  was  no  mark  of  burning.  I  have  examined,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  wood  of  ti'ees  which  have  been  struck  by  the  electric 
fluid ;  in  each  case  it  has  presented  only  the  appearance  of  rending 
by  mechanical  force. 

Wouruls  and  bums  Sive  sometimes  met  with  on  the  body.  The 
wounds  have  commonly  been  lacerated  punctures,  like  stabs  pro- 
duced by  a  blunt  dagger.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  struck 
but  not  killed,  a  deep  wound  was  produced  in  one  thigh,  almost 
laying  bare  the  femoral  artery.  This  person  was  struck,  as  many 
others  have  been,  while  in  the  act  of  opening  an  umbrella  during  a 
storm.  Fractures  of  the  bones  have  not  been  commonly  observed: 
in  a  case  mentioned  by  Pouillet,  the  skull  was  severely  fractured, 
and  the  bones  were  depressed.  ('^  Traits  de  Physique,  Elect.  At- 
mosph.") 

In  May,  1864,  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Littleport,  was  called  to  see 
three  persons  who  had  been  struck  with  lightning  about  twenty  min- 
utes pireviously.  They  had  taken  shelter  under  a  haystack,  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  same  flash.  1.  A  boy,  aged  10,  was 
then  able  to  walk,  although  unable  to  move  his  legs  immediately 
after  the  occurrence.  All  that  he  remembered  was — he  saw  the 
stack  on  tire,  and  called  to  his  father ;  he  felt  dizzy  all  over,  and 
unable  to  move.  His  hair  and  clothes  were  not  singed,  and  the 
metallic  buttons  on  his  dress  showed  no  signs  of  fusion.  On  re- 
moving his  clothes  a  slight  odor  of  singing  was  perceptible.  He 
complained  of  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  There  were 
sevei-al  red  streaks,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth,  running  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards  on  either  side  of  the  chest  to  the  middle 
line  in  front  of  the  abdomen  ;  they  then  descended  over  the  pubes, 
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and  were  lost  in  the  perineum.     It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
uiiy  abrasion  of  the  skin.     Tliis  hoy  perfectly  recovered;  the  red 
streaks  disappeared   gradually,  and   could  hardly  be  traced  four 
days  after  tbe  injury*     2,  Aufitlter  boy,  aged  11,  lay  prostrate  and 
unconHL'iou??,  with  an  expressH>n  of  grim  terror  and  suflering;  he 
frotlicd  at  the  mouth,  moaned  piteou.sly,  and  flung  his  legs  and 
arms  about  in  all  directions.     The  breathing  was  deep,  slow,  and 
hihorious;  the  heart  i>alpitating,  pulse  weak  and  very  irregular; 
the  pui(ils  were  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light.   There  w*ere  in  this 
caBe  several  red  streakt*  converging  from  the  neck  and  shoulders  to 
the  middle  of  the  chest-bone,  and  passing  over  the  abdomen  until 
they  were  lost  on  the  pnbes.     There  w^ere  similar  streaks  radiating 
for  a  few  inches  from  the  tuber  ischii  on  each  hip,  in  diflcrent  di- 
rections, until  they  were  lost  in  the  skin*     It  appears  that  this  boy 
was  in  a  sitting  posture  when  struL-k.     The  hair  on  the  back  of  bis 
head  iiud  neck  was  singed,  aiai  the  peculiar  odor  of  singing  was 
perceived,  although  his  clotlies  sliowed  no  traces  of  burning,  nor 
the  metallic  buttons  of  fusion.     Tlie  boy  became  conscious  in  five 
hours,  and  rapidly  recovered.     Tlie  red  streaks  gradually  disaf)- 
jieared,  Icjiving  streaks  of  a  scaly  glistening  wdiite  appearance,  which 
ultimately  left  no  trace  of  their  existence,     tl  A  man,  aged  4tl. 
Like  tlie  two  others,  In^  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  apj^^ared 
to  have  been  killed  on  the  spot ;  he  had  not  moved  hand  or  foot. 
The  countenance  was  placid,  and  the  |mpils  were  widely  dilated* 
The  electric  fluid  Lad  produced  a  large  laarated  woaiul  of  the  scalp, 
at  the  junction  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones,  but  without 
producing  au}^  fracture.     The  electric  fluid  ai>peared  to  have  passed 
dow^n  eai-li  siiie  of  the  liead,  between  the  sott  pnrts  and  the  cmnium. 
On  the  left  side  it  had  passed  downwards  in  front  to  the  left  ear, 
and  terminated  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  rupturing  bloodvessels  and 
muscles,  and  causing  swelling  of  the  parts  with  effusion  of  blood. 
It  presented  tlie  apj  earancc  of  an  extensive  bruise  caused  by  me- 
chanical violence.     On  the  right  side,  the  current  had  passed  down 
to  the  space  above  the  collar-bone,  causing  lividity  and  swelling  of 
the  rifcht  ear  as  well  as  of  tlie  adjacent  skin  ;  and  it  terminated  in 
a  dark-blue   mangled  patch  of  i^kin,  in  which  there  were  several 
free  conunonicatious  wnth  the  siirfuee.    The  hair  on  the  back  of  the 
head  was  sliglitly  singed,  and  that  in  front  of  the  chest  was  singed 
quite  close  to  the  skin,  but  tlie  hair  which  covered  the  wound  in 
the  scalp,  where  tlje  current  had  entered,   was  uninjured.     The 
clothes  were  neither  torn  nor  burnt,  and  the  metallic  buttons  were 
not  fused.     The  clothes  of  all  tln^ee  were  very  wet.     The  hat  was 
not  examined.     The  left  side-pocket   of  the  trousers  contained 
several  lucifer-matches  and  a  tin  tobacco-box,  whicli  w^ere  unaf- 
fected  by  the  electric  discharge.     The  right   pocket  contained  a 
knife,  which  had  acquired  strong  magnetic  pohirity.  Tiie  body  wq& 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  cadaveric 
rigidity  came  on  in  fourteen  haul's  after  death.     (**  Lancet,'^  Jul^ 
30,  1604,  p.  118.)     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  post-mortem  examt- 
uation  was  allowed.     It  is  probable  that  the  brain  sustained  sevei^ 
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injury,  causing  immediate  deatli.  These  cases  singuUirly  pit'seut 
tlie  effects  of  lightning  in  thi'ee  tlegroe.* — the  etleet  of  u  .flight  !?*hoL*k 
ill  Xo.  1,  of  a  severe  sIkk'Iv  in  Xo.  2,  and  of  a  fatul  t^ljock  in  Xo.  -S, 
There  was  hut  little  bodily  injury  in  eitlier  case, and  no  appearance 
of  burning.  The  marks  on  the  ftkiii  in  Xoa.  1  and  2  could  not  liave 
been  raistakeu  for  violence,  but  the  wound  to  the  scalp  and  the  in- 
juries to  the  neck  in  Xo.  E  might  have  been  ascribed  to  the  vio- 
K*nee  of  anotlier,  had  not  the  circamstancea  been  fully  known.  The 
clothes  probably  escaped  burning  or  tearing  by  reason  of  their  being 
wet,  and  their  readily  conducting  tlie  electric  fluid. 

The  burns  occasionally  found  on  tlie  bodies  of  persona  wdio  have 
been  struck  by  lightning  have  been  liitlierto  ascribed  to  the  igni- 
tion of  the  clothes.  It  apj>ear8,  however,  fmni  the  eubjoined  cases, 
that  burns  even  of  a  severe  kind  may  be  the  result  of  a  direct 
agency  of  the  electric  fluid  itself  upon  the  body.  The  late  Dr. 
Geoghegan,  met  with  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  Ijcen  struck  hy 
lightning ;  there  was  burning  of  the  thigh  and  buttocks  to  the  first 
and  seccmd  degrees,  but  the  clothes  did  not  show  any  signs  of  com- 
bustiotu  On  the  l*3th  of  July,  1852,  a  man,  fet.  23,  while  eng*aged 
in  milking  a  cow  in  a  wooden  shed,  during  a  severe  th under  storm, 
suddenly  observed  a  vivid  flash  of  litjhtning,  which  killed  the  cow" 
instil  nth',  and  inflicted  serious  injuries  uptui  himself.  lie  was  seen 
sixteen  hours  after  the  accident,  and  a  severe  burn  was  found  upon 
hid  i^ei-son,  extending  from  the  riglit  liip  to  the  shoulder,  and  cov- 
ering a  large  jiortion  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  body,  llis  mind 
was  then  wandering,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
fever^  The  man  was  continL-d  to  his  bed  for  seventeen  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  injuries  had  not  perfectly  healed.  Un  ex- 
amining his  dress,  the  right  sleeve  of  his  shirt  was  fi>und  burnt  to 
shi*eds,  but  there  was  no  material  hurtling  of  any  other  part  of  the 
dress.  The  case  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  dress  may 
l)e  burnt  without  the  surface  of  the  body  being  simultaneously  in- 
jiii'ed ;  and  further,  that  a  burn  may  l>e  (trodueed  on  the  body, 
although  the  clolliee  covering  the  part  may  have  escaped  combus- 
tion. Mr,  Fleming  lias  described  the  cases  of  eight  persons  who 
were  struck  by  lightning,  and  oii  the  boiUes  of  some  of  these  there 
were  marks  of  severe  burns.  The  dresses  were,  in  parts,  much 
singed.  These  cases  show,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  tlie  intense 
heat  evoh*ed  in  the  instantaneous  passage  of  the  electric  fluid 
thrcmgh  the  clotlies  and  body.  The  persons  struck  ivere  benundjed 
or  jiaralyzed  in  various  degrees,  but  all  ultimately  recovered  ;  but 
the  Imrns  were  so  severe  that  siune  months  ela|«Red  before  tliey  were 
entirely  healed.     (**  Glasgow  Med.  Journal/'  Oct.  1859,  p.  257.) 

The  tblKnving  complete  account  of  the  external  and  internal  ajv 
f*earances  found  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  middle-aged  laborer,  who 
wad  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Schaffer:  The  man  was  working  in  the  fields  with  several  other 
!aborei*s,  just  after  a  thunder  storm  liad  passed  over,  and  had  appa- 
rently subsided.  He  wuis  endeavoring  to  kindle  a  liglit  with  a  tiiitt 
and  steel,  when  the  lightning  strudiliiin.     For  a  moment  after  the 
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Bho€k  he  stood  still,  and  tlien  hm  body  fell  heavily  to  the  j^rauiid. 
The  elect  rie  fluid  entered  a  I  the  upper  ]tart  of  his  forehead,  jieHVw 
ratiiJg  anil  tearing  his  hat  at  that  |iurt ;  it  fleeined  then  to  have 
heennie  div'uled  into  two  <nirrentB,  which  passed  down  the  siilee  of 
the  hody^  along  the  lower  liird)s,  and  out  at  the  feet.  On  the  upjier 
prtrt  of  the  forehead  was  fotiiid  a  soft  swellitig,  of  a  darkdilue  color, 
and  abont  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand ;  the  hair  whieli  covered 
it  was  uninjnred.  From  this  sfvot  two  dark  red  streaks  proceeded 
in  ditferent  directions.  One  of  these  passed  to  the  left,  running 
over  the  temple,  in  front  of  the  left  ear,  down  the  neck  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  che^t,  over  which  it  patj^ed  fjctween  the  left  nipple  and 
tlie  armpit  ;  and  so  made  its  way  over  tlie  body  to  the  left  inguinal 
region,  where  it  fornaed  a  large,  irregular,  scorched-looking  (hran- 
dige)  patch  on  the  skin.  From  this  iioint,  a  dark-red  streak  iigiiin 
continued  its  downward  course,  passing  over  the  great  trochanter, 
then  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  left  leg  to  the  l»at*k  of  the 
foot,  where  it  terminated  in  several  small  <lHrkd»lue  spot^.  The 
other  streak,  whicdi  proceeded  from  the  eechymoaed  swelling  on  the 
forehead,  passed  directly  to  tlie  right  ear,  wdiich  w^as  considerably 
ewfJlcn  and  of  a  thirk-bhje  color;  from  the  ear  it  ran  downwards 
and  backwards  along  the  neck,  crossed  the  right  border  of  the 
Bi'apula,  aiul  eventually  reached  the  right  groin,  where  a  scorched 
patch  of  skin  similar  to  tli:it  in  the  left  groin  was  found.  Fn>m 
this  part,  the  discolored  streak  contiimed  down  the  outer  side  of  tlie 
right  leg  to  the  terminaHon  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  just  as  on  the 
left  sule.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  hair  on  the  forehead, 
as  well  as  that  wdiich  occurred  in  any  [art  of  the  track  taken  by 
the  ek^ctrie  current  dowti  to  the  groin,  was  not  burnt,  yet  at  the 
gnun  itself,  and  at  every  part  hence  to  the  foot  over  which  the 
electric  stream  had  passed,  the  baii-s  were  completely  burnt.  The 
cause  of  the  skin  and  hair  in  the  groins  Iwing  burnt  is  probably  to 
be  referred  to  the  buckles  of  a  belt  which  the  man  w<u*c  roujid  his 
abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  accident:  the  belt  was  com[»letely  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  further  worthy  of  notice  was  obst-rvcd  on  the 
exterior  of  the  boily,  with  the  exception  of  the  f\ice  being  very  red. 
The  swelling  of  the  head  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  extra vasated  blood.  Tlte  bone  beneath  was  not 
injured.  Blood  w^as  effused  in  otiter  parts  of  tlie  scalp  correspond- 
ing t(*  the  swollen  discolored  pntclies  outside;  al)0ut  four  ounces 
had  !>cen  etfused.  The  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes  were 
greatly  congested,  and  the  brain  itself  contained  much  blood,  esjxv 
cially  observed  in  the  choroid  plexuses.  A  large  quantity  of  reddish 
mucus  was  found  in  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  air-tubes;  the  lungs 
were  loaded  with  dark  WoolI  ;  there  was  a  great  deticiency  of  Idood 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  large  vessels;  the  Idood* 
vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  more  than  usually  con- 

f jested  ;  the  right  Iol)e   of  the  liver  was  of  a  dark- red  color,  and  ; 
oaded  witli  blooil,  es{recially  the  part  which  corresponded  lo  the 
burnt  patch  of  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  ei)leen 
also  was  larire,  and  filled  witli  blood.    Mudi  blood  was  found  iu:cu- 
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mulated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  at  those 
parts  which  lay  beneath  the  burnt  surfaces  outside.  ("  Oesterreich. 
Med.  Wochenschrift,"  6th  June,  1846.)  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  blood  was  never  found  coagulated  in  persons  krlled  by 
lightning,  and  that  the  body  did  not  become  rigid  after  death. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  these  statements  are  not 
correct. 

Ecchymoses  of  greater  or  less  extent  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  been  killed  by  lightning.  Thus  ecchymoses 
have  been  occasionally  disposed  in  an  arborescent  form  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  When  persons  have  been  killed  while 
standing  under  or  near  trees,  aud  such  arborescent  ecchymoses 
are  found,  they  have  been  described  as  presenting  the  picture  of 
a  tree.  This  has  even  formed  the  subject  for  medical  evidence  at 
an  inquest,  in  a  case  of  death  from  lightning.  ("Australian  Med. 
Journ.,*'  Sept.  1870,  p.  295.)  A  youth  was  killed  by  lightning. 
There  were  marks  of  contusion  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  there  was  extreme  rigidity  on  that  side.  The  hair 
on  the  back  of  the  head  was  burnt  off.  The  pupils  of  both  eyes 
were  much  dilated,  and  blood  oozed  from  the  left  nostril.  The 
surgeon  then  stated  that  he  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  the 
perfect  impression  of  a  young  tree  inverted,  of  a  dark  color,  as  if 
tattooed  on  the  skin.  It  resembled  the  tree  which  grew  near  the 
place  of  the  accident !  The  deceased,  it  seems,  when  struck  had 
two  or  three  layers  of  woollen  cloth  buttoned  over  his  chest.  His 
cap  was  torn  to  pieces.  The  trowsers  on  the  left  side  were  torn 
from  the  hip  to  the  stockings,  which  were  torn  open,  as  well  as  the 
boot.     He  had  died  from  injury  to  the  brain. 

Ranke  has  endeavored  to  determine  the  relative  conducting  power 
of  living  muscle  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  body. 
The  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  is  that  the  conducting 
power  of  muscle  in  reference  to  electricity  is  three  million  times 
weaker  than  that  of  mercury,  and  fifteen  million  times  below  that 
of  copper.  (Brown-S^quard, "  Proc.  R.  S.,"  No.  44.)  Notwithstand- 
ing these  results,  the  human  body  is  often  struck  under  circum- 
stances where,  according  to  theory,  it  should  escape.  There  is  also 
another  difficulty.  Of  three  or  more  persons  together,  one  or  two 
only  may  be  struck,  although  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
electric  fluid  should  select  one  body  more  than  another.  M.  Toude 
met  with  the  following  cases  in  1869 :  Three  soldiers  were  sitting 
under  a  tree  during  a  storm.  They  were  struck  down  by  lightning, 
and  two  were  killed  on  the  spot.  There  were  loftier  trees  in  the 
neighborhood — a  lightning  conductor  was  not  far  ofl*,  and  an  iron 
railway  bridge,  as  well  as  a  river.  The  electric  fluid  struck  the 
lower  tree,  and  passed  through  the  bodies  of  the  men  in  place  of 
being  carried  oft*  by  the  surrounding  conductors.  ("  Ann.  d'Hyg.," 
1871, 1,  478.)  In  June,  1871,  a  coachman  while  driving  a  carriage 
was  killed  on  the  box  during  a  storm,  while  the  footman  sitting  by 
his  side  escaped  uninjured.  The  electric  fluid  had  struck  the  coach- 
man on  the  head,  destroyed  his  hat,  and  rent  his  clothes.  It  passed 
SI 
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through  hiB  bofly,  tore  a  large  hole  in  the  cushion  on  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  exre|it  the  slmtterins;  of  the  glm^y  d'ul  no  injury  to  the 
carriage,  nor  to  tlione  who  were  inside.  At  ahout  the  same  time, 
three  itien  were  luowin^  in  a  fieM  duriiii^  the  storm.  They  put 
down  their  scytlies  and  sought  slielter;  but  as  they  were  leaving 
t[ie  field,  they  were  al!  three  struck  to  the  ground  by  lis^htniiig. 
One  only  was  killed.  It  was  found  that  ho  had  been  struck  on  the 
right  Ride,  where  he  wore  a  steel  olniin  with  a  w^atch.  This  was 
broken  to  ) Pieces.  In  anotlier  accident  occurring  at  tlie  same  date, 
a  man  ret.  74  wai^  Ptruek  wldle  fltanding  under  a  tir-tree*  He  was 
taken  uji  in  an  iuHcnsible  state,  and  soon  died*  There  w^as  a  jagged 
wound  over  the  right  eye,  and  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  ^he 
body  was  burnt,  including  the  hair,  w^iiskerg,  eyebrows,  and  eye- 
lashes* The  boots  were  burnt  otf  the  feet,  and  the  hat  and  trousers 
were  torn  to  iiieces.  In  tlkcse  cases,  no  doubt  one  body  received 
more  of  the  electric  fluid  than  another,  and  in  tlic  fatal  cases,  there 
were  appearances  in  the  condition  of  the  bodies  and  the  clothes 
sufficient  to  point  to  death  by  lightning,  even  if  the  fact^  had  not 
been  known. 

The  external  injuries  in  these  cases  resemble  those  caused  by 
violence,  but  the  jc-euliar  form,  extent  and  direction  of  tlie  eechy- 
inoj^e^,  as  well  as  tlie  presence  of  nuirks  of  burning,  either  on  the 
clotliea  or  tlie  bcnlv,  were  sutKcicnt  to  distinguish  tliem  as  injuriea 
produced  l>y  the  electric  fluid. 

Legal  relations.— KmYe  as  the  combination  of  circumstanced  must 
be  in  which  a  niediuodegal  quest  ion  can  arise  in  reference  to  the 
acti_on  of  the  electric  fluid  on  the  body,  a  ease  was  tried  in  Fmuce, 
in  October,  1845^  in  which  medical  evidence  respecting  the  charac- 
ters of  wounds  caused  by  elecfricity  was  of  considerable  importance. 
In  August  of  that  year,  some  luiihlings  were  destroyed  at  Alalaunay 
near  Kouen,  as  it  was  alleged,  on  tlic  one  side  by  a  tliundei^stonn, 
on  the  other  by  a  wliirhvind  ;  and  as  the  parties  were  insured  against 
lightning,  they  brought  an  action  for  rt^covcring  tlie  amount  in- 
sured. The  evidence  in  IVivor  of  the  accident  having  been  due  to 
electricity  consisted — first,  in  the  alleged  carfjonized  api>eanince9 
of  tlie  leaves  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  growing  near ;  and  secondly, 
in  the  characters  of  the  w^ounds  on  the  bodies  of  several  iiersons 
w'ho  were  injured  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  M.  Lesauvage 
stated  at  the  trial,  that  there  was  an  ajipt-'a ranee  of  dark  stains 
scattered  over  the  bodies,  and  that  those  who  survived  sutfered 
from  torpor,  pains  in  lindjs,  and  a  partial  parahsis  of  motion.  He 
observed,  also,  tltat  decomjjosition  took  place  very  speedily  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  killed.  In  one  instance,  the  muscles  were 
torn  and  lacerated,  and  some  small  arteries  divided.  This  witness 
attributed  most  of  the  wounds  to  the  etii-L'ts  of  electricity.  M, 
Fund  deijosed,  tliat  in  some  of  tlie  dead  Inidies  which  he  examined, 
the  tace  and  neek  were  bloated  and  discolored,  as  if  dciith  had 
taken  ]»Iace  from  asjihyxia.  It  dtK*s  not  aj>pear,  however,  that  there 
were  any  circumstances  decisively  j^roving  that  the  buildings  bad 
been  destroyed  by  lightning,     M,  Touillet  has  given  an  accurate 
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description  of  the  storm:  he  believed  that  although,  as  deposed  to 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  it  may  have  been  attended 
with  thunder  and  lightning^,  the  buildings  with  the  surrounding 
trees  were  overthrown  by  the  mere  force  of  the  wind,  and  not  by 
the  electric  fluid.  The  description  given  bears  out  this  view,  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  unusual  that  trees  when  struck,  unless  old 
or  dry  and  withered,  should  present  any  marks  of  combustion  about 
the  leaves  or  trunk.  (See  "  Comptes  Rendus,"  Sept.  1845 ;  also 
"  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  36,  p.  1133.)  The  scientific  evidence  was  of  the 
most  conflicting  kind.  The  Royal  Court  of  Rouen  decided  that 
the  disaster  was  occasioned  by  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  various  theories  of  storms,  condemned  the  insurance 
companies  to  pay  the  amounts  claimed.  (''Law  Times,"  March 
14, 1846,  p.  490.) 

Cold. 

Cause  of  death. — The  protracted  exposure  of  the  human  body  to 
a  low  temperature  may  destroy  life ;  and  although  in  this  country 
cases  but  rarely  occur  in  which  cold  alone  operates  fatally,  it  is  not 
unusual,  during  a  severe  winter,  to  'hear  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
misery  and  destitution,  being  found  dead  in  exposed  situations. 
On  these  occasions,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  want  of 
proper  food  and  nourishment  has  accelerated  death.  It  is,  how- 
ever, convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  effects  of  cold 
and  of  starvation  on  the  system,  as  the  symptoms  preceding  death 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place,  are  different  in  the 
two  cases. 

Sf/tnptoms. — A  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  well  known  to  have  an 
invigorating  effect  upon  the  body ;  but  if  the  cold  be  severe,  and 
the  exposure  to  it  long-continued,  while  the  calorific  function  is  not 
maintained  by  warmtli  of  clothing  or  exercise,  the  skin  becomes 
])ale,  and  the  muscles  become  gradually  stiff*  and  contract  with  difli- 
culty,  es[)ecially  those  of  the  face  and  extremities.  Sensibility  is 
lost,  a  state  of  torpor  ensues,  followed  by  profound  sleep  from  which 
the  jKjrson  cannot  be  readily  roused ;  in  this  state  of  lethargy  the 
vital  functions  gradually  cease,  and  the  j>erson  finally  perishes. 
Such  are  the  general  effects  of  intense  cold  upon  the  body ;  its  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  system  is  seen  in  the  numbness,  torpor,  and 
sleepiness  which  have  been  described  as  consequences  of  a  long  ex- 
jKJsure  to  severe  cold.  Giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  tetanus  and 
paralysis  have  in  some  cases  preceded  the  fatal  insensibility.  It 
has  been  found  that  temperature  materially  affects  the  amount  of 
oxygen  t^iken  by  the  blood.  At  a  low  temi>erature,  this  fluid  takes 
les«j  oxygen ;  hence  it  becomes  less  oxygenated,  and  this  state  of 
the  blood  affects  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
(Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  114.)  It  was  observed  during  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Moscow,  that  those  who  were  most  severely  affected 
by  cold  often  reeled  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  they  also 
complained  of  giddiness  and  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  sank  under 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  into  a  state  of  lethargic  stupor,  from  which  it 
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was  found  impossible  to  rouse  them*    Bometimes  the  nervous  systend 
Avas  at  oiire  nffecfod  ;  tetanic  convulsions  followed  l)y  rio^klity  oH 
the  whole  of  tlio  voluntary  muscles,  seized  the  individual,  and  hel 
rapidly  fell  a  victim,     Symptoms  indicative  of  a  disturbance  of  the! 
functions  of  the  l>rain  and  ncrvoits  system  have  also  been  ex|H?rier)ced| 
by  Arctic  travellers  duiing  their  residence  within  the  Polar  cireleipl 
The  late  researches  of  M.  Pouchet  on  the  etfeets  of  a  freezing  tem- 
perature on  animals  have  led  him  to  the  eonelosion  that  death  is 
due  to  a  ]>liysical  change  in  the  hlood-globules,  and  not  to  any  etieetj 
on  the  nervous  system.     The  Urst  phenomenon  prodnced  by  coKI  \am 
a  contraction  of  the  cajiillary  vessels  to  such  an  extent  that  thd 
blood'globulcB  cannot  enter  them  ;  tliese  vessels,  therefore,  remaial 
completely  empty.     The  second  phenomenon  is  an  alteration  on 
these  globules,  anionnting  to  their  comi4ete  disorganizatioih    UnderJ 
these   circumstances  an  animal  cannot  he   restored.     ("  Chemieall 
Xews/'  Dec.  1, 1805,  p.  26^3.)     A  humnn  being  iimy,  however,  per-1 
ish  from  a  degree  of  cold  not  sufBcient  to  produce  coogelation.        1 
Cirvmnsfft tin's  ichirh  accelerate  death. — There  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  may  accelerate  death  from  coUh    In  all  cases  in  whichj 
there  is  exhuustion   in  the  nervous  system — as  in  those  who  ai'J 
worn  out  by  disease  or  fatigue,  in  tlie  aged  or  intirm,  or,  histly,  iiil 
jiersons  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors — thai 
Jatal  eifects  of  cold  are  more  ra)>idly  manifested  than  in  otheral 
who  are  healthy  and  temperate*     It  lias  been  uniformly  remarked  I 
that  whenever  the  nervous  energy  is  impaire<l,  either  by  intoxicaJ 
tion  or  exhaustion  IVom  fatigue,  a  man  dies  quickly  from  coUh 
The  exposure  of  drunken  i>cTsons,  during  a  severe  winter,   may 
therefore  suiBce  to  destroy  life,  although  the  cold  may  not  be  go  J 
intense  as  to  effect  others  wlio  were  tem{>erate.     Casualties  of  this  i 
nature  sometimes  occur  during  the  winter  season  in  this  nietrojx)- 
lis;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  intoxication,  in  acceler- 
ating death  under  sueli  cireum stances,  may  occasionally  serve  to 
remove  a  doubt  in   the  mind  of  a  practitioner  respecting  the  real  J 
cause.     Inthnts,  esjiecially  when  newly  born,  easily  perish  from  ex-l 
poBure  to  cold.    Cold,  when  accompanied  by  rain  jind  sleet,  apf»eanil 
to  have  a  more  powerful  depressing  influence  than  when  the  air  isl 
diy — probably  from  the  efteets  of  evaporation.    The  following  easel 
by  Dr.  Currie  shows  the  fatal  ctiecls  of  cold  wiuils  accompanied  by 
humidity  :  '*0f  several  i>ersons  wlio  clung  to  a  wreck,  two  sat  on 
the  only  [lart  tliat  was  not  submerged  ;  of  the  ot lid's,  all  were  con- 
stantly iniincrset!  in  the  sea,  and  most  of  them  up  to  tlie  shoulders. 
Three  only  [►erished,  two  of  wliom  were  generally  out  of  the  sea,  hutJ 
frcquentlj'tjverwliehned  by  the  surge,  and  at  other  times  exposed  t^l 
heavy  showure  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  to  a  high  and  piercing  wiuiLl 
Of  thci?e  two,  one  died  after  tour  liours'  exposure:  the  second  died  I 
three  hours  later,  although  a  strong  healthy  utlult,  and  inured  tol 
cold  and  hardship;  the  third  that  jieri shed  was  a  weakly  raaiul 
The  remaining  eleven  who  had  been  more  or  less  completely  sub*l 
merged,  were  taken  from  the  wi^ck  the  next  day,  after  twenty-1 
three  Lours'  exposure,  and  they  recovered*     The  person  among  the* 
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whole  who  seemed  to  have  suffered  least  was  a  negro ;  of  the  other 
survivors,  several  were  by  no  means  strong  men,  and  most  of  them 
had  been  inured  to  the  warm  climate  of  Carolina." 

Appearances  after  death. — Opportunities  rarely  occur  of  examin- 
ing bodies  when  death  results  purely  from  exposure  to  cold.  The 
skin  is  commonly  pallid,  and  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
as  well  as  the  brain  are  congested  with  blood.  Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith, 
found  in  two  cases  which  he  examined,  a  redness  of  the  small  in- 
testines from  the  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  a  great 
effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  sufficient  number  of 
eases  have  not  yet  been  inspected  to  enable  us  to  determine  how  far 
these  two  last-mentioned  appearances  are  to  be  regarded  as  conse- 
quences of  death  from  cold  ;  but  all  observers  have  found  a  general 
congestion  of  the  bloodvessels  and  viscera.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  congestion  uniformly  met  with  in  the  vessels  and  sinuses  of 
the  brain,  some  pathologists  have  regarded  death  from  cold  as  re- 
sulting from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  but  the  symptoms  which  pre- 
cede death  do  not  bear  out  this  view.  Effusions  of  blood  have  not 
yet  been  observed,  and  a  mere  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  after 
death  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  this  opinion.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  on  the  whole,  these  appearances  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  death  from  severe  burns  and 
scalds.  Thus  then  a  medical  jurist  will  perceive,  that  in  order  to 
come  to  a  decision  whether,  on  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  death 
has  taken  place  from  cold  or  not,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The 
season  of  the  year — the  place  and  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  of  the  deceased  is  found — together  with  the  absence  of  all 
other  possible  causes  of  death  (such  as  from  violent  injuries  or  in- 
ternal disease),  form  the  only  basis  for  a  medical  opinion.  Death 
from  cold  is  not  to  be  determined  except  by  negative  or  presump- 
tive evidence ;  for  there  is  no  organic  change,  either  externally  or 
internally,  sufficiently  characteristic  of  it  to  enable  a  medical  man 
to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  name  of  Coldstrolie  Dr.  Hartshorne  has  described  a 
case  showing  the  fatal  effects  of  a  slight  exposure  to  intense  cold 
suddenly  applied  to  the  body.  A  3'outh  ret.  14  exposed  himself  for 
a  few  miimtes  in  his  night-dress  at  an  open  window,  during  a 
winter's  night,  the  thermometer  having  fallen  50°  from  the  day 
temperature.  He  felt  thoroughly  chilled,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
suffering  from  headache,  drowsiness,  and  vomiting — the  skin  hot, 
the  pulse  hard  and  quick.  On  the  second  day  he  became  restless 
and  delirious,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  died.  There  was 
no  cause  for  this  fatal  attack  of  illness  excepting  the  few  minutes' 
exposure  on  removing  from  a  warm  bed  to  the  piercing  wind  of  a 
cold  winter's  night.  Other  instances  are  recorded  in  which  persons 
have  become  delirious,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  a  slight  expo- 
sure to  severe  cold.  (Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Soc,  October,  1861,  p.  432.) 
Many  of  the  fatal  cases  registered  during  a  severe  winter  are  owing 
to  this  direct  effect  of  cold.     A  complete  history  of  the  effects  of 
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cold  and  tbo  plienoraciia  connected  with  this  kind  of  death  is 
^iven  by  Dr.  Ilcielie,  of  Zeitz,  in  Horn's  "  Vierteljahrsschrift "  for 
1808,2,44. 

Heat,    ' 

l7)tense  heaL—Tho  effect  of  an  inteaBely-lieated  atiiiospbere  in 
causing  dentli  bas  been  but  little  studied.  I  have  been  consulted 
in  one  case,  in  which  the  captain  of  a  vessel  was  cltarired  with  man- 
slaughter,  for  causing  a  man  to  be  hished  vvitbin  a  short  distance 
of  a  stoke-liolo  of  a  yteani  furnace  in  tbo  hold  of  a  vessel.  The 
man  died  api^iirently  from  the  eftects  of  this  exposure.  The  engine- 
rooms  of  steamers  in  the  tropics  have  been  observed  to  have  a 
temperature  as  high  an  140°;  and  CDgiueers  after  a  time  become 
habituated  to  this  excessive  heat,  witliout  appearini^  to  suffer 
materially  in  health*  In  certain  manufactures,  the  body  api>ear8  to 
acquire  a  power,  l>y  habit,  of  resist iui^  these  hicrh  temperatures — 
still,  it  lias  been  |»roved  that  many  sutl*er  severely.  i 

In  the  Turkish  bath,  higber  temperatures  than  this  have  been  I 
noted,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  serious  symjitoms  have 
been  occasionally  produced  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  them,  and 
that  in  otic  or  two  cases  death  baa  rosuUed.  In  attempting:  to 
breathe  n\r  heated  to  temperatures  varying  from  ISO"^  to  200^,  there 
is  a  sense  of  sutfocatioti  with  a  feeling  of  dizziness  and  other  symp- 
toms indicative  of  an  effect  on  the  brain;  the  circulation  la  enor- 
mously quickened. 

In  July,  18G1,  an  inquest  was  liehi  in  London  on  the  body  of  a 
stoker  of  an  Abenleen  steamship.  He  had  been  by  trade  a  grocer, 
and  was  not  accustomed  to  excessive  heat.  While  occupied  before 
the  engine  furnace  he  was  observed  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  Boor  in 
H  state  of  insensibility;  when  carritjd  on  deck  it  was  found  that  he 
was  dctid.  All  that  was  discovered  on  a  post-mortem  examination 
was  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  bmln  ;  death  had 
been  caused  by  suihlen  apoplexy.  Intense  heat  appears  to  operate 
by  inducing  congestion  of  the  brain  (licat-apoiilexy).  In  some  cases 
a  person  may  sink  and  die  suddenly  from  exliaustion  ;  or  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disturiiance  may  continue  tVu'  some  time,  and  the  case 
ultimately  prove  fatal.  In  1870,  112  deaths  from  sunstroke  were 
registered  in  England. 

Death  from  sunstroke,  when  not  immediately  fatal,  is  preceded 
bj^  some  well-marked  symjitoms,  such  as  weakness,  giddiness,  head- 
ache, *listurbed  vision,  tiusbing  of  the  lace,  followed  by  ojtpre^siou 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  some  cases  stupor  passing  into 
profound  coma.  The  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  and  the  beat  of  the  body 
is  much  greater  than  natural.  (*' Ann.  dTIyg,,''  1807,  1,  423.)  hi 
one  case,  observed  by  Dr.  Sieviking,  the  patient,  a  boy  a>t.  13,  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  senu-consciousness  for  four  days,  and  then  had 
u  cataleptic  seizure.  (^^  Lancet,*'  1870,  2,  184.)  I>r.  Passauer  has 
fully  considered  this  subject  in  reterence  to  arniios  in  Horn's  '"  Vier- 
teljabrisscbrift/'  18b7,  1, 185*     The  symptoms  in  cases  of  sunstroke 
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have  not  been  always  accurately  recorded.  In  one  instance,  a  med- 
ical man,  who  suffered  from  an  attack  while  on  a  voyage  in  the 
tropics,  was  unable  to  note  and  describe  the  symptoms  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  up  to  the  eighth  day,  when  he  recov- 
ered.    C' Lancet,"  1872,  1,  464 ;  also  2, 128.) 

[Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  (Boyleston  Prize  Essay,  Phila.,  1872),  considers 
that  intense  heat  of  skin  is  characteristic  of  true  sun-stroke ;  the 
temperature  reaching,  in  some  instances,  to  110°,  or  even  113°  F. 
In  all  autopies  made  by  him,  the  heart  was  firmly  contracted,  espe- 
cially the  left  ventricle.  He  ascribes  the  flaccidity  of  the  heart 
noticed  by  others,  to  the  fact  that  the  examination  was  not  made 
for  many  hours  after  death,  during  which  time  putrefaction  had 
set  in.  Dr.  Wood  found  that  congestion  of  the  brain  or  effusion 
into  the  ventricles  was  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  nor  did  he  ob- 
serve any  change  in  the  blood,  microscopically. — R.] 

Starvation. 

Death  from  the  mere  privation  of  food  is  a  rare  event,  although, 
if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  verdictsof  coroner's  juries, 
its  occurrence  would  not  appear  to  be  uncommon  in  this  and  other 
large  cities.  In  one  of  the  Annual  Registration  Returns  it  is  stated 
that  130  persons  died  from  starvation.  Such  cases  must,  however, 
be  received  with  some  distrust,  as  care  is  rarely  taken  to  ascertain 
precisely  how  far  bodily  disease  may  have  been  concerned  in  causing 
death.  Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  starvation  should  be  classed 
among  the  forms  of  violent  death,  being  sometimes  the  result  of 
criminal  neglect  or  inattention  in  the  treatment  of  children,  or  of 
infirm  and  decrepit  persons,  and  thus  constituting  homicide  ;  or  at 
other  times,  although  rarely,  arising  from  an  obstinate  determina- 
tion to  commit  suicide  in  those  from  whom  all  other  means  of  self- 
destruction  are  cut  ott*. 

St/mpioms, — The  symptoms  which  attend  on  the  privation  of 
food,  or  the  supply  of  improf)er  food,  have  been  variously  described. 
Referring  to  cases  which  occurred  during  the  Irish  famine  of  1847, 
Dr.  Donovan  states  that  the  persons  who  suffered  described  the 
f»ain  of  hunger  as  at  first  very  acute,  but  said  that  after  twenty- 
four  hours  had  been  passed  without  food,  the  pain  subsided,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  sinking,  experienced 
princi|>ally  in  the  region  of  thfe  stomach ;  aceompanievi  with  insati- 
able thirst,  a  strong  desire  for  cold  water,  and  a  distressing  feeling 
of  coldness  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  In  a  short  time  the 
face  and  limbs  became  frightfully  emaciated  ;  the  eyes  acquired  a 
peculiar  stare ;  the  skin  exhaled  an  offensive  smell,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  a  brownish  filthy-looking  coating,  almost  as  indelible  as 
varnish.  This  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  incrusted  tilth, 
but  further  experience  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  secretion  j>oured 
out  from  the  exhalants  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  sufferer 
tottere<l  in  walking,  like  a  drunken  man;  his  voice  was  weak, like 
that  of  a  person  affected  with  cholera;  he  whined  like  a  child,  and 
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buret  into  tears  on  the  slightest  occasion.  In  respect  to  the  mental 
faculties,  tlieir  prostration  kept  pace  with  the  general  wreck  of 
bodily  power ;  in  many  there  was  a  state  of  imbecility,  in  some 
almost  coinjdete  idiocy;  but  in  uo  instance  was  there  delirium  or« 
mania,  which  has  beeu  described  as  a  sj-mptom  of  protracted  absti-n 
nence  among  shipwrecked  mariners,  ('^  Dub,  Med.  Press/'  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  p.  67.) 

Among  tlje  symptoms,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
Btonjach,  a  supjiression  of  tlie  feces,  or,  if  discharged,  they  ai*e  iuj 
ismall  quantity,  dry,  and  dark-colored  ;  the  nrine  is  scanty,  high-<^ 
colored, and  turbid;  the  intellect  is  dull.  The  iicrsou  may  be  ex- 
hausted, and  remain  without  motion  in  one  position,  or  be  seized 
with  a  furious  delirium,  wliieh  may  drive  him  to  acts  of  violence. 
In  the  last  stage,  tlie  body  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  emacia- 
tion, and  before  death  it  evolves  an  otFensive  odor,  like  that  of 
incipient  putrefaction.  The  excretions  have  also  a  putrescent  odor. 
The  surface  of  tlje  skin  may  be  covered  with  spots  (petechia?),  and 
the  iveraou  liualiy  dies,  in  aou^e  cases  slit^htly  convulsed.  (Op.  cit, 
p*  415.)  M.  Cliat«sat  f(»und,  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  that  in 
some  instances,  the  aninud  died  after  having  had  successive  attacks 
of  convulsions,    (Beck's  *'  Med*  Jurisp,,"  vol.  2,  p,  80.) 

In  a  case  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Sloan,  a  healthy  man, 
a&t.  65,  was  by  an  accident  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  twenty-thredj 
days  without  food.  When  found,  lie  was  conscious,  and  he  recog- 
nized and  named  his  deliverers.  He  was  so  w^ak  that  he  could 
scarcely  mise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  so  much  emaciated  as  to 
excite  the  surprise  of  his  Icllow-workmcn  by  the  extreme  lightness 
of  his  body.  Under  careful  treatment  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  give  , 
an  account  of  his  feelings.  For  the  tirst  tw^o  days,  hunger  was  his' 
most  urgent  symptom.  This  passed  oti*,  and  he  then  began  to  suffer 
from  severe  thirst,  which  he  allayed  by  drinking  some  foul  water. 
After  ten  days  he  became  so  weak  that  he  was  unable  to  move  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  lain  down.  lie  slept  but  little,  and  not 
soundly — ^never  entirely  losing  the  consciou.'^ness  of  his  situation. 
His  bowels  actcil  only  once,  but  he  passed  urine  freely.  The  mat- 
ter brougljt  from  liis  bowels  by  injections  wais  dark-ctdored,  like 
meconium,  and  very  fetid.  He  died  on  tlie  tliird  day  after  his  re- 
moval, in  spite  of  every  ellbrt  to  save  him,  ami  on  the  day  of  hia 
death  he  was  in  the  following  state;  his  features  were  sharp  and 
pale,  bis  eyes  sunk;  the  skin  of  tlie  abdomen  seemed  to  touch  the 
backbone,  which  could  be  di.stinctly  felt  tliroui^h  it;  his  body  pre- 
sented more  emaciation  than  I>r.  Sloan  had  ever  seen  produced  by 
disease  ;  he  Imd  altogether  a  dried  ai>peannice,  vovy  much  like  that 
of  natural  mummies  found  in  catacombs;  his  pulse  was  gone;  his 
voice  was  in  a  whisper,  like  the  vox  cholcrk-a  ;  there  was  uneasiness, 
increased  by  pressure,  in  the  region  of  the  stomnch ;  his  intellect^ 
was  sound,  and  remained  so  until  death,  ('^  Metl.  Gaz.,''  vol,  17,  p, 
265.)  This  case  coutinns  the  observation  of  Dr.  Donovan,  tliat  deli- 
rium is  not  a  necessary  attendant  on  protracted  abstinence;  and  it 
proves  incontestably  that  a  person  may  die  from  the  eiiects  of  ab- 
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stinence  or  starvation,  in  spite  of  the  best-directed  efforts  for  re- 
covery. Mr.  Thornhill  reports,  in  the  same  journal,  the  cases  of 
ei^ht  men  and  a  boy  who  were  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  eight  days 
without  food  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  17,  p.  390) ;  but  the  symptoms  here 
noted  were  rather  those  of  hunger  than  of  long  abstinence.  They 
all  suffered  from  excessive  thirst ;  they  were  all  troubled  with  ocu- 
lar illusions,  showing  cerebral  excitement.  The  occurrence  of  ocular 
spectra,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  a  depressed  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  has  also  been  noticed  by  Casper.  ("  Handbuch  der 
Ger.  Med.,"  1857,  vol.  1,  p.  374.)  According  to  Dr.  Martin,  the 
emaciation  in  starvation  is  characteristic ;  it  is  a  withering  or  shriv- 
elling up  of  the  skin,  which  has  lost  its  elasticity,  giving  to  youth 
the  aspect  of  age.  Death,  when  not  hastened  by  disease,  is  slow  and 
imperceptible,  or  it  is  precipitated  by  syncope  from  sudden  effort, 
or  by  exposure  to  severe  cold.  Delirium  is  not,  according  to  him, 
a  symptom  of  starvation.  ("  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  March  30, 
1861,  p.  344.)  The  period  which  it  requires  for  an  individual  to 
perish  from  hunger  is  subject  to  variation ;  it  will  depend  mate- 
rially upon  the  fact  whether  a  person  has  had  it  in  his  power  or  not 
to  take  at  intervals  a  portion  of  liquid,  to  relieve  the  overpowering 
thirst  which  is  commonly  experienced.  The  smallest  portion  of 
liquid,  thus  taken  occasionally,  is  found  to  be  capable  of  prolonging 
life.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  healthv  person,  under  perfect  absti- 
nence, death  would  not  commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter  period 
than  a  week  or  ten  days.  This  opinion  appears  to  derive  support 
from  the  results  of  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  abstinence 
owing  to  disease  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  food. 
Age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold,  may 
accelerate  or  retard  a  fatal  termination. 

Appearances  after  death, — There  are  but  few  details  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  starva- 
tion, and  the  cases  themselves  are  too  rare  to  enable  us  to  decide 
with  certainty  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  subject.  The  body  is  shrunk  and  emaciated,  and 
remarkable  for  its  lightness.  The  skin  is  dry,  shrivelled,  and  free 
from  fat.  The  muscles  are  soft,  deprived  of  fat,  and  much  reduced 
in  size.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  usually  found  collapsed, 
contracted,  and  empty — the  mucous  membrane  being  thiimed  and 
sometimes  ulcerated.  The  liver,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  the 
great  vessels  connected  with  these  organs  are  collapsed  and  destitute 
of  blood ;  the  heart  and  kidneys  free  from  any  surrounding  fat — 
the  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile — the  omentum  shrunk  and 
destitute  of  fat.  In  Dr.  Sloan's  case  (supra)  the  body  was  observed 
to  be  extremely  emaciated;  the  intestines  were  collapsed,  the 
stomach  was  distended  with  air,  and  slightly  reddened  at  its  greater 
extremity.  The  omentum  had  almost  disappeared ;  it  was  entirely 
destitute  of  fat.  The  liver  was  small,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended 
with  bile..  The  other  viscera  were  in  their  normal  state.  ("  Med. 
Gaz.,"  vol.  17,  p.  389.)  Mr.  Tomkins,  of  Yeovil,  inspected  the  body 
of  a  man  who  died  from  starvation  in  February,  1838.     The  face 
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was  TTiiieli  sbriiiik  and  emaciated  ;  the  eyes  were  open,  and  presented 
a  fieiy  red  appearance,  a.s  intense  aa  in  a  case  of  acute  ophthahnia 
durinc^  lite.  This  retl  ap|iearunce  ha.^  been  met  with  by  Dr.  Donovan 
in  death  from  exposure  to  cold  {^'  Dublin  Med.  Press,''  Feb.  2, 1848, 
p.  66.)  The  ^kin  was  tons^h,  and  tliere  wa^  scarcely  any  cellular 
nienihrane  to  be  seen.  The  ton crne»  lip^,  and  throat  were  dry  and 
roui(b.  A  peculiar  odor  was  exhaled  from  the  body.  Tbe  lungs 
were  shrunk  and  cojitracted;  the  inveating  Tuembrane  wasslii^htly 
inflamed*  The  stomacli  and  inte-^tine:*  were  em|>ty,  but  quite 
healthy  ;  the  gall-bladder  wms  neiLrly  full  of  bile,  atul  the  surround- 
ing i>art^  were  much  tio!]^ed  by  tbis  liquid.  The  urinary  bliidder 
was  empty  and  contracted.     {"'  Lancet/^  March,  1888.) 

In  some  cases  inspected  during  the  Irish  famine.  Dr.  Donovan 
states  that  the  appt^irances  which  lie  witnessed  were  extreme  emacia- 
tion, total  absor[*tion  of  the  fatty  matter  on  the  surlace  of  the  bodr, 
total  disappearance  of  the  omentum,  and  a  iieenliariy  thin  concii- 
tion  n\'  the  small  intestines,  which  in  suck  cases  were  so  transparent, 
that  if  the  deceased  had  taken  any  food  immediately  before  death, 
the  contents  con!<l  be  seen  tlirougli  the  coats  of  the  bowel ;  on  one 
occasion  (at  an  inqQesfl  he  was  able  to  recogrnize  a  portion  of  mw 
green  cablmge  in  the  duodenum  of  a  man  who  had  died  from  star- 
vation. This  thin  condition  of  tiie  coats  of  the  intestines  be  looks 
upon  us  the  strongest  proof  of  this  mode  of  death.  The  gall-ldiidder 
was  usually  full,  and  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  i>f  it  were  much  tinged 
by  the  cadaveric  exudation  of  bile ;  the  urinary  bladder  was  gen- 
erally contracted  and  empty,  and  the  heart  pale,  soft,  and  flabby ; 
there  was  no  abnormal  appearance  in  the  brain  or  lungs.  Dr.  Martin 
assigns  as  a  condition  of  the  intestines  diagnostic  of  starvation^ 
that  they  are  not  only  contracted  but  shrunken  and  diminished  in 
si^e,  shortened  in  length  as  well  as  in  calilu'c,  and  like  a  mere  cord, 
as  if  the  canal  was  obliterated.  ("  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  March 
30,  1861.)  lie  met  with  this  state  in  three  cases:  once  in  starva- 
tion from  want  of  food,  and  twice  from  total  obstruction  to  its  in- 
gestion. Mr.  Fletcher  found  the  following  appearances  in  the  case 
of  two  chilli ren,  mimed  A,y)inalf^  who  died  from  starvati«)n — the 
elder  aged  one  year  and  ten  months,  the  younger  foor  months.  In 
the  boJy  of  the  elder  there  waa  extreme  emaciation,  without  the 
eligbtest  trace  of  disease  in  any  of  the  viscera.  ISome  dirty  crearay 
fluid  and  four  cherry-stones  were  found  in  the  small  intestines,  but 
no  distinctly  fecal  matter,  a  few  grains  of  which,  however,  were 
found  in  tlie  large  intestines  ;  scarcely  a  trace  of  tat  was  visible. 
In  the  infant  the  same  appearanees  were  presented,  although  the 
emaciation  had  not  proceeded  to  the  same  extent.  The  evidence 
produced  on  the  trial  proved  that  the  mother  R[>ent  in  drink  the 
money  given  to  her  for  household  expenseSj  and  that  the  children's 
food  and  clothing  were  neglected.  The  y»nsoners  were  tried  for 
wilful  murder,  in  accordance  with  the  verdiet  of  the  eoroners  jury* 
Tiie  judge  ruled  that  the  wife  in  law  was  the  husband *a  servant, 
and  if  it  were  proved  that  he  had  supplied  her  with  sufficient 
money,  he  must  be  aequittetl ;  if  he  had  not,  the  wife  must  be  ac- 
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qnitted.  The  jury  acquitted  the  man  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  tne  woman,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  ("  Proceedings  of  Liverpool  Medical  Society,"  1855- 
56.)  In  some  of  these  alleged  deaths  by  starvation,  ulceration  of 
the  bowels  is  met  with.  This  has  been  considered  to  arise  from 
'want  of  food  ;  but  Dr.  Donovan  did  not  meet  with  it  in  those  who 
died  of  lingering  starvation.  ("  Dublin  Med.  Press,"  Feb.  2, 1848, 
p.  66.) 

These  appearances,  in  order  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of 
death,  should  be  accompanied  by  an  otherwise  healthy  state  of  the 
body;  since  it  is  well  known,  they  may  be  produced  by  many 
organic  diseases,  and  death  may  be  thus  due  to  disease,  and  not  to 
the  mere  privation  of  food.  It  will  not  be  always  easy  to  say  whether 
the  emaciation  depends  on  disease  or  want  of  food,  unless  we  are 
put  in  possession  of  a  complete  history  of  the  case.  On  this  account, 
in  all  charges  of  homicidal  starvation,  the  defence  generally  turns 
upon  the  co-existence  of  disease  in  the  body,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
this  to  account  for  death. 

Delirium  may  be  the  result  of  ojreat  bodily  weakness,  on  what- 
ever cause  depending ;  it  is  probably  more  rare  in  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhcea  than  in  those  of  protracted  abstinence.  Too  much 
importance  must  not  be  attached  to  its  presence  or  absence  on  these 
occasions,  since  experience  shows  that  there  are  few  cases  of  starva- 
tion accurately  observed,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  strictly 
accordant;  and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  occur- 
rence of  delirium  before  death  would  justify  a  medical  witness 
in  asserting  that  death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  starvation, 
when  the  condition  of  the  body  and  the  whole  history  of  the  case 
allowed  of  no  other  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Voluntary  starvation.  Pretended  fasting. — There  are  a  few  cases 
recorded  in  which  persons  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  food, 
liquid  or  solid,  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  Suicide,  as  a 
result  of  perfect  abstinence  is,  however,  exceedingly  rare ;  the  i)er- 
son  cannot  resist  the  intolerable  thirst,  or  the  desire  for  food,  when 
placed  within  his  reach.  As  it  requires  a  period  of  about  eight  or 
ten  days  for  the  destruction  of  life  under  these  circumstances,  in 
the  acute  form  of  starvation,  the  resolution  to  abstain  can  be  rarely 
maintained,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction  starvation  would 
never  be  resorted  to,  except  where  all  other  means  of  destroying  life 
were  removed. 

Pretended  fasting  has  been  a  subject  of  impyosture  at  various  times. 
The  case  of  Ann  Moore^  of  Tetbury,  is  noticed  by  most  medical 
jurists,  as  showing  how  easily  tlie  public,  even  the  educated  public, 
may  be  deceived,  and  how  lucrative  such  an  imposition,  when  it 
has  once  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind,  may  become.  According 
to  her  account,  she  began  to  abstain  from  food  in  March,  1807,  and 
continued  fasting  for  six  years.  It  was  then  discovered,  by  close 
watching,  that  her  daughter  secretly  gave  her  food  and  drink.  It 
is  stateil,  however,  that  during^  the  last  watch  she  had  no  food  of 
any  kind  for  a  period  of  nine  ^ays  and  nine  nights.     ("  Beck.  Med. 
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Jur.,"  1,58.)  All  imposture  of  this  kind  cau  only  be  detected  hy 
the  most  minute  observation,  Tbe  case  of  Sarah  Jacobs^  the  M^dsh 
Fostintj  Girl^  December,  1869,  shows  that  a  watch  too  strictly  kept 
may  have  tlio  imposture  revealed  by  the  actual  death  of  the  fieraon* 
Tliij^  girl,  wt  13,  is  stated  to  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  any 
kirifl  of  food  for  a  period  of  two  years.  8he  had  kept  her  be<l 
during  that  time — lying  in  it  decorated  as  a  bride^  visited  by  hun- 
dreds of  f>ersons — in  faet^  she  was  thus  publicly  exhibited  by  her 
pai'eiits  as  a  girl  of  miraculous  powers.  Her  lips  were  moistened 
with  water  muco  a  fortnight,  but,  according  to  the  parents,  no  f(XKl 
was  taken.  Four  prufessioual  nui^ses  from  (luy's  Hospital  wei*e  set 
to  wateli  the  girl,  and  the  result  was,  that  after  passing  tlirough 
the  usual  stages  of  actual  starvation  she  died  on  the  ninth  day ! 
She  refused  to  take  food  at  any  time,  and  voluntarily  accepted  a 
lingering  death  rather  than  reveal  the  exposure.  Her  ]>arents  and 
those  around  lier  allowed  her  to  die!  An  inquest  was  held,  and  a 
post-mortem  exam i nation  gave  the  following  ap[>eamnce8 :  The 
body  was  plump  and  well-formed;  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
were  much  injected,  the  brain  itself  was  healthy  and  of  prox>er 
consistency.  There  was  a  layer  of  fat  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  thick  beneath  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The  con- 
tents of  the  chest  were  healthy.  The  stomach  contained  three 
teasponnfuls  of  a  semi-gelatinoos  substance  of  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  having  a  slight  acid  reafiiou.  The  small  intestincis  were 
empty,  and  presented  no  attenuation  or  thinning  of  the  coats.  In 
the  colon  and  rectum  there  was  half  a  pound  of  solid  excrement 
in  a  hard  state,  wliich  miglit  have  been  there,  according  to  the 
witness,  a  fortnight  or  longer.  The  liver  was  healthy,  the  gall- 
bladder greatly  distended  with  bile  ;  the  kidneys  and  spk^en  were 
healthy,  and  the  urinary  bladder  was  empty. 

The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  eifect  that  the  child  had  died 
from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  starvation,  and  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  death  from  starvation  from  the  criminal  neglect  of  the 
parents  to  administer  food.  They  were  trierl  on  the  charge  of 
manslaughter,  at  the  Carmarthen  tSummer  Assizes,  1870.  {lirff.  w 
Jarohs  and  wife.)  An  attempt  was  njade  in  the  defence  to  refer 
death  to  shock,  and  not  to  the  wan  t  of  food.  The  medical  facts  relied 
\i[jon  m  supjK'yrt  of  this  tiieory  were  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
body,  and  the  absence  of  any  thiiming  of  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines; but,  as  Dr.  Fowler  very  [properly  pointed  out  (^*' Lancet," 
1870,  2,  p,  150),  these  conditions  are  onl}^  like  to  be  met  with  after 
long  or  chronic  fasting,  where  the  jK^rson  has  survived  many  weeks 
on  insufficient  or  unnutritious  food.  In  the  case  of  this  girl,  the 
only  proved  abstiuence  from  food  was  during  the  last  eight  days 
of  lier  life,  and  this  ]>eriod  of  time  would  not  suffice  for  tbe  entire 
removal  of  the  fat  and  the  tliiuning  of  the  coat^  of  the  intestines. 
The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  causing  the  death  of  their  child 
hy  criuiinal  negligence.  The  tather  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprison nient,aud  the  mother  to  six  months'.  (''  Lancet/' 
1872,  2,  132.) 
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The  desire  of  a  section  of  the  public  to  know  whether  a  human 
being  could  live  two  years  without  food  has  thus  been  gratified  at 
the  cost  of  life !  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  phy- 
siology would  know  that  the  application  of  the  tests  of  watching, 
if  really  efficient,  could  only  end  in  death !  A  writer  justly  re- 
marks, in  reference  to  this  case  of  lamentable  credulitjr :  "  It  is  not 
science,  but  superstition,  even  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  any 
human  being  living  a  conscious  life  without  food.  The  very  pro- 
fession to  do  so  is  either  disease,  fanaticism,  or  imposture,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such." 
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PREGKAKCY. 


CHAPTER    XLIII, 


SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY. — SUPPRESSION  OP  THE  MENSES. — PROMINENCE  OP 
THE  ABDOMEN.— QUICKENING,-^  SOUXUS  OF  THE  FcETAL  HEART. — 
CUANGES  IN  THE  MOUTH  AND  NECK  OF  TflE  UTERUS. — FEIGNED  PREG- 
nancy.— concealed  pregnancr. — pregnancy  in  the  dead. — im- 
pregnation in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.^legal  relations. 

Signs  of  Pregnancy. 

iSappresslon  of  the  incuses. — It  is  well  known  that  in  tLe  grvaicr 
imiober  of  healthy  fornnles,  so  &oon  as  conception  has  taken  place, 
tbis  secretion  is  arrested.  P*ut  there  are  certain  abnornuil  condi- 
tions which  must  not  be  oA^erlooked.  There  are  some  cases  recorded 
which  show  tliat  women  in  whom  the  menses  have  never  ap[>eiired» 
may  become  i>regnaiit.  This,  liowever,  is  allowed  bv  all  accoucheurs 
to  be  rare;  and  when  it  occurs,  which  we  may  readily  learn  fi*om 
the  account  of  the  woman,  it  will  be  necessary  to  searcli  ibr  other 
signs  in  order  to  determine  tlie question  of  jiregnaney.  Irregularity 
as  to  the  period  at  which  the  function  takes  place  is  common  among 
females.  This  irregularity  may  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  person, 
or  upon  disease,  either  of  which  causes  it  will  not  be  difficult  tn 
recognize.  Their  continuance  after  completion  may  make  a  preg- 
nancy appear  short.  A  ease  is  re{H>rted  in  which  a  woman  was 
niarried  in  the  summer  of  1^S5*>,  and  the  menses  continued  after  as 
before  marriage.  In  October,  1857,  they  ceased  for  the  firt.t  time, 
and  in  the  following  December  the  woman  was  delivere^^  of  a  full- 
grown  chiUI ;  as  the  abdomen  was  not  much  enlarged,  she  thought 
she  %vas  otjly  two  months  pregnant.  ('*Mcd.  Times  and  Gazette/' 
April  80,  1850.)  It  is  welUknuwn  that  there  are  numerous  dis- 
orders of  the  uterus  unchrr  which,  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  the 
menses  may  become  sujipressed.  The  continuance  of  the  men- 
strual discharge,  when  once  set  up,  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for 
impregmuion.  Dr.  Murphy  has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
for  sixteen  years  went  on  bearing  children,  eight  in  number, 
without  having  had  during  tliat  period  any  appearance  of  the 
menses.  The  late  Dr.  Ruid,  who  quotes  this  case,  mentions  five 
instances  tliat  fell  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which  females 
became  pregnant  notwithstaiuUng  a  long  previous  cessation  of  the 
discharge.     (^^  Lancet,/'  September  10,  1853,  p.  286.)     The  absence 
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of  the  menses  as  a  consequence  of  pregnancy  is  generally  indicated 
by  the  good  health  which  a  female  enjoys ;  and  although  disease 
may  coincide  with  pregnancy,  yet  a  careful  practitioner  will  be  able 
to  estimate  from  the  sj-mptoms  to  which  cause  the  suppression  is 
due.  On  the  other  hand,  a  discharge  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
menstrual  sometimes  manifests  itself,  not  merely  for  several  periods 
in  a  pres^nant  woman,  but  during  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy. 
(Dr.  Murphy's  "  Obstetric  Report,"  1844,  p.  9 ;  also  Henke's  "  Zeit- 
schrift  der  S.  A.,"  1844,  p.  265.)  Mr.  Whitehead  has  collected  seven 
well  marked  instances  of  menstruation  during  pregnancy.  ("  On 
Abortion,"  p.  218.)  These  facts  show  that  we  must  be  cautious  in 
forming  an  opinion  ;  and  not  assert  that  because  a  discharge  con- 
tinues, pregnancy  cannot  possibly  exist,  or  because  there  is  no  dis- 
charge a  female  must  be  pregnant.  The  retention  of  the  menses 
within  the  uterus  from  any  cause,  may  produce  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  and  give  rise  to  some  of  the  external  symptoms  of 
pres^nancy. 

Peigved  menstruation. — The  menses  may  be  either  suppressed  or 
retained  ;  but  if  there  be  any  strong  motive  for  the  concealment  of 
her  condition,  a  woman  may  feign  menstruation.  Dr.  Montgomery 
detected  a  case  of  this  kind,  by  the  examination  of  the  areola  of 
the  breasts.  The  woman  had  stained  her  linen  with  blood  in  order 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  menses  continued,  but  she  subsequently 
admitted  that  this  was  an  imposition.  It  has  been  stated  that  there 
are  difterences  between  menstrual  and  ordinary  blood,  but  there 
are  no  certain  chemical  means  of  distinguishing  them. 

Prominence  of  the  abdomen. — A  gradual  and  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  is  a  well-marked  character  of  pregnancy  ;  the 
skin  becomes  stretched,  and  the  navel  almost  obliterated.  This 
enlargement  in  general  begins  to  be  obvious  about  the  third  month, 
although  there  are  some  women  of  f)eculiar  structure  in  whom  the 
enlargement  may  not  become  perceptible  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month,  or  even  later;  still  it  may  be  detected  on  examination.  In 
fact,  this  sign  can  never  be  absent  in  pregnancy,  although  it  may 
not  be  so  apparent  in  some  females  as  it  is  in  others.  The  objection 
which  exists  to  it  is,  that  numerous  morbid  causes  may  give  rise  to 
prominence  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  we 
have  occasion  to  witness  in  the  various  kinds  of  dro|>sy,  or  in  sup- 
pressed and  retained  menses — diseases  which  in  several  instances, 
have  been  mistaken  for  pregnancy  by  eminent  practitioners.  On 
the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which,  owing  to  the 
|»ersistence  of  menstruation  and  the  absence  of  quickening,  the 
gravid  uterus  has  been  actually  tapped  by  mistake  for  an  ovarian 
tumor;  the  operation  being  speedily  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  full- 
grown  child !  (Whitehead  "  On  Abortion,"  p.  186) ;  but  the  history 
of  a  case  will  in  general  enable  a  practitioner  to  form  a  correct 
opinion. 

[In  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Cumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  August,  1859,  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Mc- 
Manus,  the  defendant  was  indicted  for  infanticide  and  for  conceal- 
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meut  of  tlie  death  of  a  rostard  child.     The  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  CoMimonweidth  was,  that  the  jirisoner  had  walked  to  the  office 
of  a  pln^sieiaii  residing  some  conBideralile  distance  from  her  resi* 
denee,  and  that  he,  after  an  examination,  declared  that  she  was  far 
gone  in  pregnancy,  so  ftir  indeed  that  he  had  ^li^tinetly  felt  the 
sutures  in  the  head  of  the  child!     A  few  days  afterwards  anoth»»r 
physician  was  callod  in  hy  defendant's  mother.     lie  dcclare4  tlint 
she  was  with  child,  and  would  very  Boon  he  confined;  whereupon 
the  mother  indignantly  ordered  Ifmi  from  thtj  house.    Subsequently, 
on  the  eanie  day,  an  old  woman,  a  neighbor,  called  at  the  re«]ue3t 
of  tlie  mother.     She  found  the  prisoner  and  her  mother  in  a  room 
together.     Tlie  prisoner,  wlio  was  seated  on  a  hucket  apparently 
undergoing  the  jiains  of  lahor,  seemed  to  pull  from  lierself  some- 
thing which  she  squeezed  violently.     The  witness  heard  the  falling 
of  a  body  into  the  hucket,  but  saw  nothing.     This  occurred  on 
Friday .     On  the  ilonday  following,  the  prisoner  went  in  a  wago^^ 
to  a  house  some  miles  distant,  carrying  wdth  lier  a  covered  bask^^f 
This  she  placed  in  the  closest  of  the  room  where  she  wiis  to  ftleep^^ 
AVliile  ifc  was  there,  tlie  woman  who  owned  the  house  having  occa- 
sion to  go  into  the  room,  jxTceived  a  most  <li8agreeable  and  offensive 
odor,  which  upon  investigation  slie  discovered  proceeded  from  the 
|>risoner'a  basket  in  the  closet.     In  the  evening  the  prisoner  took 
her  basket  for  the  purpose,  as  whe  said,  of  going  to  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance,  wlio  lived  beyond  the  creek  near  hy ;  wiien  she  re- 
turned the  basket  was  empty,  and  tlie  odor  had  disappeared.     A 
few  days  after,  the  body  of  a  new-horn  infant  was  found  in  the 
creek  several  miles  below  where  the  prisoner  had  crossed.     This,  it 
was  alleged  by  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  prisoner's  child,  which 
had  been  strangled  by  her,  and  subsequently  thrown  into  the  water. 

It  was  proved,  liowever,  that  the  prisoner  never  liad  given  birth 
to  a  child,  or  even  been  pregnant.  That  for  years  she  had  suffered 
from  suppression  of  the  menses.  The  physician  who  originally 
attended  her  proved  that  he  had  recommended  her  to  sit  "over  a 
bucket  of  steaming  water  as  a  means  of  obtaining  relief-  What 
the  old  woman  liad  heard  fall  into  the  bucket  was  a  clot  of  blood, 
loosened  by  the  effects  of  hot  vapor.  The  odor  in  the  basket  came 
from  a  bottle  containing  a  quack  lotion  of  herbs,  witli  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  washing  herself,  and  which  had  been  liroken 
when  site  jumi>ed  from  the  wagon  upon  reaching  her  destination. 
The  defendant  was  acquittetl. —  l*,] 

A  change  in  (he  breasts. — ^These  organs  in  a  pregnant  woman  are 
full  and  prominent,  and  the  areohe  around  the  nipples  imdertjo 
changes  of  eolor  wliich  Dr.  Arontgomery  and  others  regard  as  highly 
characteristic  of  the  pregnant  state,  A  more  fulness  or  pain  in  the 
breasts,  and  itven  in  some  rare  instances  tlie  secretion  of  milk,  may 
arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy*  Severe  uterine  or  ovariaa-^ 
irritation  may  cause  the  breasts  to  become  painful  and  swollen. 
The  fulness  of  the  breasts  iVom  pregnancy  is  not  commonly  ob- 
servable until  about  the  second  or  third  month.  A  more  or  less 
transparent  fluid  is  secreted  by  the  gland-tissue  of  the  breast,  and 
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can  be  expressed  from  the  nipples.  This  secretion  of  milk  may 
occur  in  a  non-pregnant  female  as  a  result  of  uterine  or  ovarian 
disease.  These  cases,  however,  are  not  very  common  ;  but  after  a 
woman  has  once  secreted  milk,  the  secretion  is  easily  reproduced  in 
the  breasts  by  very  slight  causes,  quite  independently  of  presrnancy. 

The  areola  is  generally  observed  during  pregnancy  to  1[)ecome 
considerably  darker  in  color,  and  larger  in  diameter.  The  skin  of 
which  the  areola  is  formed  is  soft,  moist,  and  slightly  tumid.  The 
little  glandular  follicles  about  it  are  prominent,  and  often  bedewed 
with  a  secretion ;  the  change  of  color  has  been  the  most  attended 
to.  The  areol»  are  commonly  well  marked  in  from  the  second  to 
the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy — the  intensity  of  color  being  the 
last  condition  of  the  areola  to  appear.  The  prominence  of  the 
glandular  follicles  does  not  always  exist  in  pregnancy,  and  the  are- 
ola may  become  large  and  dark-colored  from  other  causes ;  conse- 
quently, these  signs  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  corroborative. 
In  females  of  dark  complexion,  the  areolae  are  naturally  dark,  irre- 
8[)ective  of  pregnancy ;  and  in  some  advanced  cases  these  changes 
in  the  areolie  are  entirely  absent.  ("  Edin.  Month.  Jour.,"  March, 
1848,  p.  693.)  Dr.  Montgomery  has  described  as  a  sign  of  preg- 
nancy the  existence  of  a  broicn  line  extending  from  the  pubes  to 
the  navel,  especially  in  women  of  dark  complexion,  and  a  dark- 
colored  but  not  raised  areola  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  around  the  navel ;  but  this  also  may  be  produced  by  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease. 

Quickening. — The  signs  above  given  are  applicable  to  the  early, 
as  well  as  to  the  late  stages  of  utero-gestation ;  but  that  which  we 
have  here  to  consider  is  one  which  is  rarely  manifested  until  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  Quickening  is  the  name  applied  to 
peculiar  sensations  experienced  by  a  woman  about  this  stage  of 
pregnancy.  The  symptoms  are  popularly  ascribed  to  the  first  jier- 
eeption  of  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  which  occur  when  the 
uterus  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis ;  and  to  these  movements, 
as  well  as  probably  to  a  chaiio;e  of  position  in  the  uterus,  the  sensa- 
tion is  fKjrhaps  really  due.  The  movements  of  the  foetus  are  per- 
ceptible ft)  the  mother  before  they  are  made  evident  by  an  external 
examination.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  word 
"  quick,"  signifying  living ;  as,  at  the  time  when  medical  science 
was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  considered  that  the  foetus  only  received 
vitality  when  the  mother  experienced  the  sensation  of  its  motion  \ 
On  the  occurrence  of  quickening  there  is  generally  a  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  system,  indicated  by  syncope,  nausea,  and  other  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  After  a  short  time  the  female  recovers ;  and 
if  sickness  has  hitherto  attended  the  pregnant  state,  it  has  been 
frequently  observed  to  disappear  when  the  period  of  quickening 
•Ims  passed. 

No  evidence  but  that  of  the  female  can  satisf&ctorily  establish 
the  fact  of  quickening;  and  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
since,  in  some  cases  in  which  pregnancy  is  an  object  of  medico- 
legal importance,  proof  of  quickening  may  be  demanded  by  law, 
32 
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Dr.   Reid  remarks  (^*  Lancet,''  September  10,  1853,  p.  237),  with 
re8pect  to  this  sign,  that  few  women  can  tell  the  exact  day 


on 


d  a  lii 


exac 

place  it  with 


which  they  first  feel  it ;  and  a  Iari<eproj>ortinn  cannot  place  it  wit 
in  a  range  of  fourteen  days,  wliii  h  is  of  little  a8si8tan(?e  in  the  eal* 
calation  of  the  proltable  ilate  of  delivery.  Women  wha  profess  to^ 
be  most  exact  in  notins:  the  period  of  quickenincr^  differ  from  eac"  * 
other  as  to  the  time.  There  id  much  self-deeeption  as  to  this  &ymf 
torn.  The  discovery  of  tlie  movements  of  a  child  by  an  examiner 
is  really  a  jiroof  that  the  usual  period  of  quickening  is  past,  bn 
their  non-discovery  at  the  time  of  the  examination  is  no  pro 
whatever  that  the  woman  has  not  quickened,  since  the  move 
ments  are  by  no  means  constant,  and  may  be  accidentally  susjiende' 
even  at  several  successive  examinations*  Besidei^,  cases  every  not 
and  then  occur  in  which  well-formed^  healthy  women  do  not  ei 
perience  the  f^e^sation  of  quickenint^  during  the  wdiole  course  of 
pregnancy;  and,  wliat  is  of  more  importance,  the  moveinent45  of 
the  child  may  be  at  no  time  perceptible  to  the  examiner.  The  no- 
certainty  of  quickening  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  is  too  well  knowi|^B 
to  require  more  than  adverting  to.  Women  have  been  known  t^^ 
mistake  other  sensations  for  it,  and  in  the  end  it  has  been  proved 
that  they  were  not  pregnant.  A  w^oman  may  declare  that  she  ha^^ 
felt  quiL'kening  when  she  has  not;  and  unhvss  the  movements  of 
the  child  are  jiereeived  by  the  examiner  at  the  time,  how^  is  he  to 
c<mtirm  or  disprove  her  statement?  (iuickeninn;,  then  (so  far  as 
concerns  the  statement  of  tlje  woman),  cannot  l>e  relied  on  as 
proof  of  pregnancy;  but  if  the  niovementsiof  a  child  can  be  felll 
by  the  examiner  through  the  abdomen,  this  is  clear  evidence  ndi 
only  of  the  woman  being  jiregnant,  but  of  her  having  passed  tli^ 
]:>eriod  of  quickening.  Taking  this  general  exf»erience  of  accou 
cheuns,  quickening  happens  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  week 
of  pregnancy  ;  but  the  greater  nuujber  of  instances  occur  betwcejij 
the  ticelfth  and  sixteenth  week,  or  between  the  fourteenth  and  eigh 
teenth  week  after  the  last  menstruation. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  lie  seen  that  an  examiner  njii^ 
Boroetimes  detect  the  movements  of  the    child  about  the  third  or 
fourth  month,  at  others  not  utdil  the  tiftli  or  sixth,  and  in  other, 
instances  not  at  all,  throughout  pregnancy.     Even  in  those  cases  ill 
which  the    movemetvts  of  the  child  have    indisputably    existed, 
they  are  not  always  to  be  perceived ;  Iience,  several  examinations 
should  be  resorted  to  before  any  opinion  can  lie  fairly  expa^« 
from  their  absence.     The  best  mode  of  exanjining  the  abdomen  fa^ 
ficetiiXfoovemt-^nts  is  to  allow  the  liand  to  renniin  at  rest  on  the 
abd(jfl&en.     If  the  patient  has  quickened  recently,  the  impulse  is 
Blight/ and  geuerally  at  only  one  spot,  which,  however,  is  seldom 
the  saflie.    Should  she  have  advanced  furtlicr,  tlien  the  niovem     ' 
will  he  more  rolling,  and  tha  parts  of  the  child  be  detected  af 
same  tijjic*.     In  making  these  examinations,  u  diagnosis  may  be 
facilitated  by  previously  immei-sing  tlic  hand  in  cold  water,  and 
then  suddenly  aijplying  it  to  tlie  rtbib>men.     When  the  movements 
of  the  child  are  distinctly  perceived  through  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
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men,  they  constitute  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy ;  but  their  non- 
discovery  at  a  particular  time  is  no  proof  that  a  female  is  not  preg- 
nant. The  "jury  of  matrons"  probably  trust  to  this  sign;  hence, 
their  verdicts  commonly  turn  out  to  be  erroneous.  There  is  another 
source  of  fallacy  which  may  present  itself  when  an  artful  woman 
is  desirous  of  making  it  appear  that  she  is  pregnant — namely,  that 
a  woman  may  simulate  the  movements  of  a  child  by  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Medical  practitioners  of  repute 
have  been  deceived  for  a  time  by  this  artifice,  but  this  occurred 
before  the  discovery  of  chloroform,  or  the  stethoscope. 

Sounds  of  the  foetal  heart. — Another  sign  is  that  which  is  derived 
from  auscultation.  By  the  application  of  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope 
to  the  abdomen,  at  or  about  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  (rarely 
earlier),  the  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  may  be  recognized  and 
counted.  These  pulsations  are  not  synchronous  with  those  in  the 
arteries  of  the  mother ;  they  are  much  more  rapid,  and  thus  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  them.  Their  frequency,  according  to  Dr. 
Hope,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  stage  of  gestation,  being  160  at 
the  fifth  and  120  at  the  ninth  month.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
fcetal  pulse  may  descend  to  80  or  even  60  beats  a  minute,  fhis 
sign,  when  present  (like  the  foetal  movements),  not  only  establishes 
the  fagt  of  pregnancy  beyond  all  dispute,  but  shows  that  the  child 
is  living.  The  sound  of  the  foetal  heart  is,  however,  not  always 
perceptible:  when  the  child  is  dead,  of  course  it  will  not  be  met 
with;  but  its  absence  is  no  proof  of  the  death  of  the  child,  because 
the  hearing  of  the  pulsations  by  an  examiner  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  position  of  the  child's  body,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii, 
the  presence  of  disease,  and  other  circumstances.  Thus  the  sounds 
may  l>e  distinctly  heard  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ;  they  may 
be  absent  for  a  week  or  fortnight, .and  then  will  reapjxiar;  so  that, 
althouii:h  their  presence  attbrds  the  strongest  affirmative  evidence, 
their  albsence  furnishes  uncertain  negative  evidence ;  and  several 
examinations  should  be  made,  in  the  latter  case,  before  an  opinion 
is  formed.  The  earliest  time  at  which  the  pulsations  may  be  heard 
has  been  stated  to  be  about  the  fourth  month,  but  they  will  be  best 
heartl  after  the  sixth  month.  The  reason  why  the  sounds  of  the- 
foetal  heart  are  not  always  perceived  is  owincr,  not  only  to  changes 
in  the  j>ositions  of  the  child,  but  to  the  vibrations  having  to  traverse 
the  liquor  amnii  and  the  soft  layei-s  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen. 
.The  i»rcsence  of  much  fat  in  these  layers  intercepts  them.  The 
point  where  the  sounds  can  be  most  readily  perceived  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  inferior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  on  either  side — perhaps  most 'com- 
monly on  the  right.  AVhen  clearly  detected,  they  furnish  an  une- 
quivocal sign  of  tlie  pregnant  state.  Besides  the  sounds -of  the 
tivtal  heart,  there  are  other  sounds  to  which  the  name  of  "  pla- 
cental murmur,"  or  uterine  sounds^hix^  been  given!'  These  are  heard 
from  an  earlier  date,  i.f.,  at  any  time  after  the  third  mofith.  As 
they  may  occur  in  connection  \fith  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus, 
they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  pregnancy.     (See  a  paper  on  this 
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f^ubject  by  Dr.  Driiitt,  "  Med.  Times  and  Gnz.,"  Jan.  21,  I860:  also 
aDOther  by  Dr.  Coperaan,  of  Xorwioh,  "  Oli^tet.  Trans.,"  1H69.) 

In  reference  to  tlR'se  t?igns  of  the  pregnant  ^tato,  it  may  be  ob« 
served  tliat  if  the  niotions  of  the  child,  or  sounds  of  the  heart,  be 
j>eruei»tihle,  no  other  evidence  of  pregnancy  need  be  sought  for. 
Tlie  mere  suppression  of  the  menses,  prominence  of  the  abdomen, 
and  fuhiCBs  of  the  breasts,  cannot  alone  establish  the  facts ;  but 
unless  the  morbid  causes  of  these  abnornial  statea  of  the  system  h^ 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  obvious  to  the  examiner,  it  is  a  fair  pj 
Bumption  from  the  symptoms,  that  the  woman  is  pretjnant.  In  air 
case  in  which  a  doubt  exists,  we  should  require  sufficient  time  to 
form  a  correct  opinion. 

Changes  hi  the  month  and  neck  of  the  uterus.— The  sif^n^  hcretofo] 
mentioned  are  chiefly  relied  on  in  medical  practice;  hut  it  must 
remenibered  tiiat  no  case  can  possibly  occur  in  civil  or  criminal  jurl 
prudence,  in  which  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  medical  witness 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  ^vonmn.     lie  may  then  form  a  sa] 
judgment  from  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  neck  oft* 
uterus,  and  from  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  lingers  by  the  \*\ 
seace  of  a  rounded  body  (like  the  fa'tus)  floating  in  a  licjiiid,  wdv 
an  impul?^e  is  given  to  the  uterus  trom  below.     Up  to  the  tifth  or 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  may  be  com- 
monly felt  projecting  into  the  vagina  ;  it  is  of  its  usual  length,  haitl 
and  firm.     After  that  period,  the  uterus  rises  into  the  pelvis,  and 
the  neck  is  spread  out,  shorter  and  shorter,  the  aperture  increasifig 
in  size  and  becoming  rounded.     Towards  the  end  of  gestation,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  lost,  becoming  like  a  thin  mem; 
brane,  and  sometimes  no  aperture  can  be  felt. 

A  well-marked  test  of  pregnancy  is  the  motion  perceptible  to  t 
iinger,  on  giving  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  child  thi*oogli  tlie  ne 
of  the  uterus.     Capuron  calls  this  the  ?owrA5/o?if  in  tlie  distinct! 
of  the  pregnant  state ;  without  it,  he  considei^s  a  medical  jurist  may 
be  easily  deceived.     To  tliis  passive  motion  of  a  child,  the  name  of 
haUoilemcni  is  given.     It  cannot  be  easily  determined  before  the 
fif\h  or  sixth  month ;  but  after  the  latter  j^criod,  especially  as  pr 
nancy  becomes  advanced,  it  is  always  available.     In  the  Fren^ 
schools,  the   methoil  of  apiiljing  the   toucher  and  ballottemait 
pregnant  females  is  systematically  taught,  and  by  a  little  practice 
it  may  be  easily  acquired.     This  motion  to  the  child  can  also  Ik? 
given  tluYiugli  the  abdomen,  by  external  bfflloftanent  in  two  way* 
either  by  tlte  patient  lying  on  her  side,  the  hands  placed  on  t 
most  depending  part  of  the  uterus,  or  by  placing  the  [latient  on  h* 
elbows  a?id  knees ;  the  uterus  will  then  Vail  forwards,  the  cliikl  al 
will  fall  in  contact  with  the  front  wall  of  tlte  uterus,  and  its  pin> 
sence  thus  be  made  more  jjerceptible.     This  latter  mode  is  best 
adapted  for  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  ^i 

As  most  of  these  signs  refer  to  an  advanced  stage,  a  witness  miy^| 
be  asked  w^hat  are  the  unequivocal  iodiciitions  of  pregnancy  htfo^^ 
theJiflh  and  saih  mopfh?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  littk* 
moment  to  a  medical  jurist,  since  he  is  rarely  required  to  give 
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opinion  under  these  circumstances.  In  all  legal  cases,  when  preg- 
nancy  is  alleged  or  suspected,  it  is  the  practice  for  a  judge  or  mag- 
istrate, on  a  representation  being  made  by  a  medical  witness,  to 
postpone  the  decision,  one,  two,  or  three  months,  according  to  the 
time  required  for  obtaining  certain  evidence.  The  evidence  will 
consist  in  plainly  distinguishing — 1.  A  rounded  body  floating 
freely  in  a  tumor,  which  alternately  relaxes  and  contracts.  2.  The 
movements  of  a  foetus ;  and  3.  The  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart.  The 
most  experienced  men  agree,  that  before  the  sixth  months  the  changes 
in  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  uterus  are  of  themselves  too  uncer- 
tain to  enable  an  examiner  to  form  a  safe  opinion ;  and,  d  fortiori^ 
it  is  impossible  to  trust  to  external  signs  alone. 

Mr.  Whitehead  dissents  from  this  view,  and  considers  that  a 
specular  examination  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  not  only  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other  mode  of  exploration,  but  that  it  will 
enable  a  j>er8on  to  determine  with  certainty  the  existence  of  preg- 
nancy during  its  earlier  stages — from  a  few  days  after  conception  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  fourth  month,  when  auscultation  first  be- 
comes available.  In  the  fourth  week,  the  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus  at  the  centre  of  their  margins  are  permanently  separated  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines ;  and  the  os  tincae  (the  aperture) 
itself,  which  was  before  a  mere  chink  with  parallel  boundaries, 
forms  an  elliptical  or  sometimes  rounded  aperture,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  deposit  of  transparent  gelatinous  mucus.  At  six  or  eight  weeks, 
it  is  decidedly  oval  or  irregularly  circular,  with  a  puckered  or  in- 
dented boundary  having  a  relaxed  and  lobulated  character.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and  the  commissures, 
or  angles  of  the  mouth,  are  obliterated.  The  mouth  continues  of 
this  irregular  form  throughout  the  whole  j^eriod  of  gestation  ;  but 
from  the  time  of  quickening  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the 
progressive  changes  are  not  so  marked  as  to  form  a  guide  for  de- 
termining the  |>eriod  of  pregnancy.  ("On  Abortion,"  p.  204.) 
This  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  its  menstrual  state  in  the  early  stages,  nor  with  a  diseased 
state  in  the  latter  stage  of  gestation. 

[A  bluish  or  dusky  color  of  the  vagina,  produced  by  venous 
congestion,  was  originally  declared  by  Jacquemin  to  be  an  almost 
certain  sign  of  pregnancy  in  females  who  are  not  subject  to  hiemor- 
rhoids.  This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  Kluge,  Parent- 
Duohatelet,  Kilian,  AVistrand,  and  Montgomery,  the  last  of  whom 
says,  "In  every  instance,  without  a  single  exception,  in  which  I 
liave  found  this  appearance  distinctly  marked,  pregnancy  coex- 
isted." (Sig.  and  Symp.  of  Preg.,  2d  ed.  p.  245.)  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  pregnancy  may  exist,  although  this  sign 
may  not  be  visible.  (Wharton  &  Stille,  Med.  Jurisp.,  1873,  ii.  p.  15.) 
The  presence  of  kiestein  in  the  urine  is  no  longer  regarded  as  attbrd- 
ing  positive  proof  of  pregnancy. — R.] 

Feigned  pregnancy,— Vreg^mxncy  has  been  sometimes  feigned  or 
simulated  for  the  purix)se  of  extorting  charity,  of  obtaining  a  settle- 
ment in  a  parish,  or  of  comjielling  marriage;  but  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  an  imi)03tor  may  be  easily  detected  by  a 
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well-mfonnetl  practitioner,  since  a  woman  alwayfl  feigns  nn  advanee<l 
state  of  [►regnancy.     Although  she  may  state  that  she  has  some  of  j 
the  syinjitoms  dependirii^  upon  pregnancy  (aiKl.inikss  she  has  alreadjri 
borne  children,  slie  will  not  he  ahle  to  sustain  a  eros8-examinatiottj 
even  respecting  tlie.^e),  j^et  it  is  not  poj^sihlo  for  her  to  giniulato  with*! 
out  detection^  a  dititension  of  the  ahdomen,  or  the  state  of  the  hreastSi'] 
If  she  snhmits  to  an  examination,  the  imposition  must  be  detected; ' 
if  she  refu^ie?,  the  itifcreiice  will  he  that  she  is  an  impostor.     Females 
have  been  kaown  to  possc^ss  the  power  of  giving  ai>|*arent  promi- 
nence to  the  ahdoiaen,  and  even  of  &inmluting  the  riiovenieiits  of  a 
child  by  the  aid  r)f  the  abdominal  mnseles.    By  placing  them  under 
the  intlnenee  of  eldoroform,  tiie  abdomen  at  once  collapses,  and  the 
imfiosture  is  detected.     These  eases  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  some- 
times met  with  in  tiysteric  females. 

I)e  ventre  inspkifndn, — One  of  the  cases  in  English  law,  in  which 
j^regnancy  requires  to  Ite  ventied^  is  of  a  civil  nature.  It  is  in  relu- 
tion  to  the  Cliancery  writ  ^^de  venire  rnspirirndo.^'  A  woman  may 
assert  that  she  is  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and 
the  heir-at-law  may  sue  out  a  writ  to  require  some  proof  of  her 
alleged  i>regnancj%  as  Ins  right  to  the  estate  of  which  the  husband 
die<l  i>ossessed  may  he  materially  atfected  by  the  residt*  Until 
within  a  recent  period,  tlie  decision  of  the  question  of  pretjnancy 
was  left  to  twelve  matrons  anrl  twelve  respectable  men,  according 
to  the  strict  terms  of  the  ancient  writ;  but  in  some  late  cases  it 
has  been  considered  advisable  to  depart  from  this  absurd  custom, 
and  to  place  tlie  decision  in  the  hands  of  skilled  medical  practi- 
tioners, or  obstetric  experts. 

Plea  of  pregnane  If  in  bar  of  exeeidion, — The  second  ciise  in  which 
pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified,  in  English  law,  is  in  i-ebition  to 
criminal  jurisprudence.  AVhen  a  woman  is  capitally  cmivicted,  she 
may  plead  pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.  The  judge  will  then 
direct  a  jury  of  twelve  married  women  ''^  de  eireuuistantlbiiSy'  to  be 
enijtanellcd,  and  sworn  to  try,  in  the  words  of  tlie  law,  '*  whether 
the  prisoner  he  wiHi  child  of  a  quick  child,  or  not."  If  tliey  find 
her  quick  with  cliiM,  she  is  respited  ;  otherwise,  the  sentence  will 
take  effect.  In  admitting  the  humanity  of  tlie  principle  by  which 
a  pregnant  woman  is  respited  until  after  her  delivery,  thero  are 
two  serious  ol>jections  to  the  practice  of  the  common  law,  whereby 
it  is  made  to  fall  short  of  what,  in  a  civilized  country,  society  ha^ 
a  right  to  ex|>ect  from  it:  these  are — 1st,  that  the  question  of  preg-  i 
nancy  is  allowed  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  ignorant  women  n 
accidentally  pj-esent  in  court;  and  2dly,  that  the  respite  is  ma»le 
to  de|>end,  not  upon  proof  of  pregnancy,  but  upon  the  fact  of  a 
wonum  liaving  quickened!  This  "sign  of  the  i*regnant  state  has 
Ijccn  known  to  occur  so  early  as  the  third,  and  so  late  as  the  sixth 
month  ;  some  females  have  even  reached  the  seventh  month  without 
observing  it ;  hence  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  under  these 
circumstances  woutil  be  a  matter  of  accident  {ante  p.  498).  Quicken- 
ing is  a  sign  not  easily  i»stal>lishcd,  except  by  extorting  a  confession 
from  the  female,  as  by  nniking  her  give  evidence  against  herself; 
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and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which,  in  a  doubtful  ease,  the 
question  could  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  matrons.  They  com- 
monly trust  to  feeling  externally  the  movements  of  a  foetus,  but  this 
is  at  all  times  a  purely  accidental  circumstance,  and  they  may  not  be 
perceptible  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  obvious, 
on  the  least  reflection,  that  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  Endish 
law  to  determine  such  a  question  are  bad,  and  are  quite  unfitteS  for 
the  present  state  of  society.  Several  modern  cases  show  that  a  jury 
of  matrons  may  be  easily  deceived  with  respect  to  this  sign  of 
pregnancy.  In  Rex  v.  Wright  (Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1832)  the 
prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  poison. 
She  pleaded  pregnancy  in  bar  of  execution.  The  judge  empanelled 
a  jury  of  matrons ;  and  they,  after  a  form  of  examination  had  been 
gone  through,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  not  quick  with  child."  The 
woman  would  have  been  executed  had  not  several  medical  practi- 
tioners of  Norwich  represented  to  the  judge  that  the  method  taken 
to  determine  pregnancy  and  quickening  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it.  The  prisoner  was  then  ex- 
amined b^  some  medical  men,  and  was  found  to  have  passed  the 
usual  period  of  quickening !  The  judge  respited  the  prisoner,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  medical  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  female 
being  delivered,  within  four  months  afterwards,  of  a  healthy  full- 
grown  child.  (See  "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  12,  p.  22.)  Still  the  jury  of 
matrons  is  occasionally  resorted  to.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
WestiDood  (Stafford  Winter  Assizes,  1843),  the  matrons  were  sum- 
moned to  examine  a  female  capitally  convicted,  and  they  negatived 
the  plea!  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  although  in  so  many 
cases  the  matrons  have  given  a  wrong  verdict,  and  that  in  no  in- 
stance can  they  give  a  right  one  except  as  a  matter  of  pure  conjec- 
ture, this  antiquated  practice  still  continues.  It  was  revived  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  1847.  {Reg.  v.  Hunt,  September, 
1847.)  This  woman  was  convicted  of  murder;  she  pleaded  preg- 
nancy, and  the  matrons  were  empannelled  and  directed  to  use 
"  their  best  skill  "  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  ''  was  big  with 
a  quick  child  or  not."  It  was  left  to  their  option  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  surgeon.  In  half  an  hour  they  returned  a  verdict 
"  that  she  had  not  a  living  child  within  her."  The  law  was  di- 
rected to  take  its  coui'se ;  and  the  woman  would  have  been  executed 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  directed  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  examined  by  competent  medical  men,  who 
ascertained  that  she  was  really  pregnant,  and  had  actually  passed 
that  stage  in  which  quickening  is  most  commonly  perceived.  She 
was  therefore  respited,  and  the  error  in  the  verdict  of  the  matrons 
was  clearly  proved  by  the  birth  of  a  child  on  the  28th  December ! 
The  value  of  the  opinion  of  a  jury  of  matrons  upon  such  matters 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  facts.  The  late  Dr.  Reid  re- 
cords a  case  of  an  expert  midwife  who,  when  examined  in  the  cele- 
brated Gardner  Peerage  cause,  deposed  "  that  she  had  hei-self  once 
gone  ten  months  with  child — that  she  was  always  right  in  her  cal* 
culations — that  she  always  fainted  away  at  quickening,  etc..  ao  *' 
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she  could  never  be  dceeived,'*    Some  time  after  the  trial  she  a 
to  Dv,  Keid,  eoovinced  on  sucli  grounds  that  she  was  seven  luontlis 
pregnant;  but,  on  examination,  Dr.  Reid  found  that  there  \va$  n\  ' 
preixnaney  at  all ! 

The  doctrine  of  quickening  has  been  abandoned  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  eriniiiial  abortion ;  and  there  is  etill  greater  reason  f 
its  immediate  abolition  in  reference  to  pregnant  females  capital! 
convicted.     Tliis  change  would,  however,  be  attended  with  bt 
little  benefit,  if  the  decision  of  the  question  of  pregnane}-  w^ere  still 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  *^  matrons,''     The  record  of  their  mil 
takes  sufficiently  cBtahlishes  the  correctness  of  this  view;  for  if  the; 
are  unable  to  recognize  the  pregnant  state  of  the  iifth  month,  am 
if,  a^  experts,  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived  about  their  own  cond 
tion,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  mistaken  in  their  opinions  at  earliei 
periods,  in  examining  other  %vomen.    It  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that   when  marrit'd  women  advanced  in  pregnane^ 
are   tliernselves  continually  dec*eived,  and  are  obliged  to  consul 
medical  men  respecting  their  condition,  they  abouid  be  Bjieciall 
selected  by  the  law  as  the  persons  best  qualified  to  pronounce  a 
opinion  upon  tlie  pregnancy  of  a  woman,  in  a  case  involving  tl 
infliction  of  capital  jmnitjlinient.     It  would  be  considered  inhuma 
to  execute,  knowingly,  a  pregnant  wonian,  hut  the  imputation 
inhumanit}'  is  not  tbe   tes.s  deserved   by  a  custom  wbich  virtual  I 
leaves  tbe  issue  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  iiersom 
wdio  may  be  accidentally  present  at  a  criminal  trial,     Tlie  Anieri 
cans  are  certainly  in  advance  of  us  in  their  legislation  on  this  au 
ject.     Tims,  by  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York,  when  pregnane' 
is  pleaded  in  bar  of  execution,  it  is  enacted  that  the  sheriff  sha 
summon  a  jury  of  six  ]}h/sicia}is^mid  shall  give  notice  to  tbe  distri 
attorney,  who  shall  ba\^e  power  to  subpa?na  witnesses, 

Conf*eah'd  ptrgftaurt/. — By  the  htw  ot'  Scotland,  if  a  woman  co 
ceals  ber  pregnancy  during  the  whole  ]»eriod  thereof,  ami  if  t 
child  of  which  she  was  pregnant  be  found  dead,  or  is  amlssing,  sb 
is  guilty  of  an  otfence,  and  is  liable  to  prosecntion.     Evidence 
sometimes  given  as  to  outward  appearances  indicative  of  pregnancy 
but  the  main  proof  of  a  woman  having  been  ]>regnant,  and  th 
wdjieh  is  relied  on  for  conviction,  is  clear  and  distinct  evidence 
the  actual  delivery  of  a  child.    This  is  generally  furnished  by  uiedt^ 
cat  witnesses.     The  Scotch  law,  by  making  the  concealment  of 
pregnancy,  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  an  otfen 
proceeds  on   tbe  princijile  tliat  every  pregnant  female  is  lx»und 
make  prejjarations  for  the  safe  delivery  <;>i"  a  cbihl  ;  and  it  is  the 
fore  asstnned  that  if  a  child  be  born  clandestinely,  witiiout  prep»a 
tion,  and  is  found  dead,  or  is  amisaiug,  its  death  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  such  piM^paration, 

Impregnatkm  in  a  dale  of  uneonsdousness. — It  was  formerlj'  a 
(piestion  whether  a  woman   could  become  pregnant  without  bei 
knowledge.     This  may  und<ad>tcdly  bappen,  when  intercoui^se  h 
taken  place  during  i>rofound  slee|i(Ietbargy),or  when  a  woman  has 
been  thrown  into  this  state  by  narcotic  drugs,  or  vaj^ors.     But  it  is 
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difficult  to  admit  that  any  woman  should  remain  pregnant  up  to 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  without  being  conscious  of  her  condition, 
if  the  intercourse  took  place  during  the  waking  state.  A  woman 
endowed  with  ordinary  intellect  could  not  avoid  suspecting  her  con- 
dition, after  the  fourth  or  fifth  month ;  and  this  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  her  to  seek  advice,  whereby  the  fact  would  be- 
come known  to  her.  When  a  woman  is  impregnated  in  a  lethargic 
state,  it  is  unlikely  that  she  should  go  beyond  the  sixth  month, 
without  being  fully  aware  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  if  her  motives 
were  innocent,  she  would  undoubtedly  make  some  communication 
to  her  friends.  Capuron  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  was  first  ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  by  the  woman  having  complained  to  one  of  her  sisters  of  a 
strange  sensation  which  she  experienced  in  the  lower  part  of  her 
abdomen.  ("  Mdd.  L^g.  des  Accouchemens,"  p.  86.)  In  a  case  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Skey,a  young  woman  who  had  had  intercourse  know- 
ingly, was  supposed  not  to  have  been  aware  of  her  pregnancy  until 
the  seventh  month ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  woman 
was  guilty  of  deception.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  39,  p.  212.)  There 
are  generally,  in  these  cases,  strong  motives  for  falsehood ;  hence 
such  stories  require  close  investigation  before  they  are  allowed  to 
influence  the  opinion  of  a  practitioner.  A  case  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  in  which  a  woman,  set.  22,  described  as  modest  and 
decorous  in  her  behavior,  then  advanced  to  the  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, asserted  that  she  had  not  consciously  had  connection  with 
any  one,  although  she  specified  a  date  at  which  she  remembered 
she  had  lost  her  consciousness — at  which  date  intercourse  might 
have  been  had !  On  being  questioned,  she  denied  that  she  had  had 
at  any  time  any  soreness  or  pain  in  her  private  parts.  Although 
there  may  be  unconscious  intercourse  and  pregnancy,  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  the  case  of  a  virgin,  there  should  be  such  inter- 
course without  the  production  of  pain,  soreness,  or  laceration  ;  and 
these  symptoms,  if  not  perceived  at  the  time,  should  be  felt  subse- 
quently and  create  a  suspicion,  if  not  an  actual  knowledge,  of  what 
liad  happened.  This  rendered  the  account  which  the  woman  gave 
wholly  improbable.  The  fact  that  she  was  able  to  fix  a  date  for 
her  unconsciousness,  with  an  accuracy  in  accordance  with  her  con- 
dition, was  also  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

Unconscious  pregnancy. — It  is  quite  probable  that  women  who 
are  living  in  connubial  intercourse  may  become  pregnant  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  Dr.  Rlittel  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman, 
set.  41,  who  had  been  married  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  and  who, 
while  returning  from  a  neighboring  village,  was  suddenly  delivered 
of  her  first  child,  when  only  a  few  days  oefore  she  had  been  com- 
plaining that  she  was  not  likely  to  have  any  children.  The  child 
was  born  living  and  mature.  (Henke,  "  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,"  1844, 
p.  264.)  Mr.  Long  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  married  woman, 
set.  24,  subject  to  irregular  menstruation,  consulted  him  for  an 
attack  of  spasms.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  she  had  suddenly 
given  birth  to  a  seventh-months  child.     Neither  her  husband  nor 
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hei-self  bail  the  filigliteat  iilea  that  sh 


as  prca;nant.  She  ba<l 
noticed  thtit  she  had  Ijc^eome  Boinowliat  stout,  and  that  her  brea&ta 
were  more  fnll  than  natural,  She  attrihoteri  her  eondition  to  im- 
proved beultb,  and  the  eesBatioii  of  tlie  menstrual  di&charsre  was  set 
down  to  some  aceiden^al  cause.  ('^  Med.  Thnes  and  Gazette,'' June] 
1 3, 1857,  p.  ri02.  See  also  a  ease  at  full  term  by  T>r.  Tanner,  "  ()l)stet, 
Tnint^./'  vob  4,  \k  113,)  I  am  indebted  to  a  liiHtinguished  judge  tori 
the  follovvincr  tact  in  reference  to  unconscious  pregnancy :  A  married  j 
lady,  wlio  liad  not  had  a  child  for  a  period  of  ninetet^n  veal's,  found  1 
lierself,  as  bLc  tboiiglit,  getting  onusually  stout.  She  was  moving 
about  with  her  family  to  ditfereiit  places.  At  last  her  size  abirmed 
her,  and  she  tliouglit  she  was  euffenng  iVom  droj^sy  ;  Bhe  consulted 
a  physician,  who  iufonned  her  that  fibe  was  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy.  She  treated  tliis  opinion  with  great  contempt.  In 
travelling  with  her  daughter,  they  arrived  at  a  miserable  inn ;  on 
tlie  night  of  tbeir  arrival,  tliis  lady  was  seized  with  pains  of  hibor, 
and  was  delivered  of  aebikL  She  liad  made  no  preparation  for  the 
birtl],  and,  up  to  the  moment  when  she  was  seized  with  labor- pains, 
ehe  had  not,  with  all  lier  former  experience,  the  slightest  idea  that 
ehe  was  pix^gnant.  (For  other  eases  in  which  married  women  have 
had  no  eongciousucss  of  pregnancy,  see  "  Lancet/*  June  16,  I860, 
p.  009,  and  June  30, 1800,  pr643.f  Instances  of  tlds  kind  are  im- 
]>ortant  in  reference  to  alleged  unconscious  delivery  in  females  i 
charged  with  infanticide.  At  tlie  same  time,  all  cases  in  wbick 
there  are  motives  for  pleading  unconseions  intercourHe  or  i^reguancy, 
retjuire  close  examination;  they  will  frequently  he  found  to  be  | 
quite  unworthy  of  belief. 

Pregnancy  in  the  clemf. — Thei'e  is  no  special  ca?e  iti  law  wdiereiii ' 
the /<^/d  of  pregnaney  requires  to  be  veritied  after  the  deatii  of  aj 
woman;  but  an  examination  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  deter- 1 
mine  tlie  identity  of  a  body,  or  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  a  woman 
from  a  charge  of  nnehastity.    The  discovery  of  an  embryo  or  fcetua 
with  its  membranes,  in  the  uterus  wonhl  of  conrsc  at  once  solve  the 
question,  when  tiie  necessity  for  an  examination  oceurretl ;  and  tJie 
practitioi^er  will  reniendjer  that,  even  supposing  many  yen i*s  tobavaJ 
elapsed  since  interment,  and  the  body  to  have  been  reduced  to  a| 
ekeleton,  still,  if  the  ftctus  bad  reached  the  period  at  which  ossiti- 
cation  takes  jilace,  traces  of  its  bones  will  be  tbund  amidst  the  bones] 
of  tlie  woman.    In  examining  the  body  of  a  female  Icmg  after  deatb^J 
for  the  purpose  of  determitiing  wbetber  she  was  or  was  not  j>reg- 
nant  at  the  time  of  death,  it  nuiy  be  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the ' 
unirnpregnated  uterus  imdergoes  deeom|tosition  much  more  slowly 
tban  other  soft  organs.    In  the  ease  of  a  female  who  had  been  missing 
for  a  period  of  nine  months — wbose  body  was  found  in  the  soil  of  ai 
privy,  60  decomposeil  tliat  tlie  bones  sepu rated  from  the  soft  parts—' 
the  uterus  waj^  of  a  reddish  color,  hard  when  felt,  and  its  substance 
was  firm  when  cut.     The  fact  was  of  importance.     It  was  alleged 
that  the  deceased  was  pregnant  by  a  young  man,  and  that  in  order 
to  conceal  her  condition  be  had  murdered  her.     From  the  state  of 
the  uterus,  Casfier  was  able  to  atKrm  that  this  organ  was  in  its  | 
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virgin  condition,  and  that  the  deceased  was  not  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  On  this  representation  the  accused  was  liberated. 
("  Gter.  Leich.  Oefth.,"  vol.  1,  p.  93.)  In  examining  bodies  many 
months  after  interment,  and  in  one  case  upwards  of  a  year,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find,  that  while  other  soft  organs  were  decomposed, 
the  uterus  had  scarcely  undergone  any  change ;  its  substance  was 
still  firm  and  hard,  it  may  happen  that  the  appearances  in  the 
uterus  are  sufiicient  to  create  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  woman  has 
been  pregnant,  but  the  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus  may  have  been  ex- 
pelled ;  m  this  case  several  medico-legal  questions  will  arise  in 
reference  to  delivery. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

DELIVERY  IN  THE  LIVING. — CONCEALED  DELIVERY. — ABORTION  IN  THE 
EARLY  STAGES  OF  PREGNANCY. — SIGNS  OF  RECENT  AND  REMOTE  DE- 
LIVERY.— FEIGNED  DELIVERY. — DELIVERY  IN  A  STATE  OF  UNCON- 
SCIOUSNESS. — SIGNS  OF  DELIVERY  IN  THE  DEAD. — TRUE  AND  FALSE 
CORPORA  LUTEA. — CHARACTERS  OF  THE  OVUM  OR  EMBRYO. — MOLES. — 
CONCEALMENT  OF  BIRTH. 

Deliver}/  is  a  subject  which  much  more  frequently  requires  med- 
ico-legal intervention  than  pregnancy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  concealment  of  birth,  the  crimes  of  abortion  and  infanti- 
cide, with  questions  relative  to  supposititious  children,  are  closely 
dei)endent  on  the  proof  of  parturition.  This  subject  will  admit  of 
being  considered  under  two  heads:  1.  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in 
the  living; — 2.  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in  the  rf^orf.  In  under- 
taking the  investigation,  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  ascertain,  either 
from  the  female  herself,  or  from  those  around  her,  whether  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  she  had  been  pregnant.  If  we  can 
acquire  any  knowledge  on  this  point  it  will  materially  facilitate 
our  inquiry ;  but  this  is  not  always  possible.  It  has  generally 
happened,  that  previous  pregnancy  has  been  so  concealed  that  few 
who  saw  the  woman  suspected  her  condition;  then  again,  as  the 
admission  of  her  delivery  may  be  the  strongest  proof  of  her  crim- 
inality, she  will  perhaps  resolutely  deny  it;  and  a  medical  practi- 
tioner lias  no  right  to  extort  this  admission  from  her.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  medical  witness  must  often  be  prepared  to 
prove  the  fact  of  delivery  against  the  woman  who  is  criminally 
charged. 
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Delivery  in  the  living.  Concealed  delivefy.—Tlie  signs  of  delivery 
ill  iKllvlng  woman  vary  materially,  according  to  the  time  at  which 
this  event  has  taken  jtliice.  In  common  ]anii:uftge,  if  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  are  expelled  before  the  Bixtli  month,  the  woman  18  siaid 
to  miscarry,  or  to  liave  an  abortion  ;  if  after  tlie  ftixth  montlj,  she  is 
Buid  to  liave  a  premature  labor.  Tlie  law  does  not  admit  any  bucU 
distinction :  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  frx-tus,  or  child  by  criminal 
violence,  at  any  period  of  utero-gestation,  is  regarded  as  a  miscar- 
riage or  abortion.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  signs  of  de- 
livery are  indistinct  in  pro|iortinn  to  the  immaturity  of  the  ovum. 
Thus,  when  it  takes  place  at  the  second  or  third  month,  there  are 
scarcely  any  proofs  which  can  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  wojiian.  All  the  ordinary  gigns  of  delivery  at  tlie  full  period 
will  be  absent — the  development  of  the  embryo  not  having  been 
fiufHcient  to  cause  any  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  or  to  give  rise 
to  those  changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  previously  to  the 
birth  of  a  mature  child  :  e.  g.,  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  dila- 
btatiou  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus*  Abortion  at  this  period  (the 
P second  or  tliird  month)  is  generally  accompanied  Ivy  loss  of  blood, 
which  may  manifest  itself  by  its  effects  on  the  body.  This,  how- 
ever, can  oidy  give  rise  to  a  suspicion.  At  a  later  period  of  gesta- 
tion, there  may  be  a  discliarge  resemlding  tire  lochia,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus  juay  be  found  enlarged  and  soft  ;  but  from  the  small 
size  of  the  ftetus,  tlie  outlet  will  present  no  positive  evidence  of 
delivery.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  may  be  greater,  and  ma^* 
have  a  more  decided  efieet  on  the  system.  Of  coui^e,  if  the  ovum, 
Icetua,  or  any  of  its  membranes  be  found,  then  the  presumption  of 
abortion  will  be  strongly  supported:  but  women  who  designedly 
conceal  their  condition,  will  commoDly  take  etteetual  meana  to 
prevent  the  examiner  from  obtaining  evidence  of  this  kind. 

In  order  to  determine  the  signs  of  a  "miscarriage,''  as  it  is  termed 
by  our  law,  at  an  advanced  j^eriod  of  gestation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  descriljc  those  wliicli  are  considered  to  he  characteristic  of  deliv- 
ery at  tlie  full  i>eriod.  In  these  cases  there  will  be  only  a  diflerence 
in  degree;  the  signs  being  more  numerous  and  more  clearly  marked 
in  projiortion  to  the  lateness  of  the  peritnl  at  which  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  arc  exi>elled.  The  signs  of  delivery  may  be  enumerated 
iu  the  following  urder: — 

Sig}is  of  recent  delivery  iti  the  liviiig,— The  female  is  weak,  the 
countenance  jiale,  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  livid  areolae,  and  there 
is  an  appearance  of  general  indisposition.  Any  severe  illness  may, 
however,  give  rise  to  similar  Hymptoms.  Their  su<lden  occurrence, 
from  a  state  of  previous  gooil  liealth,  especially  when  pregnancy  is 
known  or  sus^Micted,  will  create  u  strong  suspicion.  The  breasts  are 
large  and  full,  esjx^cially  about  tlie  third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery ; 
the  nipides  are  enlarged,  and  the  Hreoh\?  around  them  present  all  the 
characters  of  advanced  pregnancy. 

1.  The  s/cin  of  the  abdomen  is  relaxed,  sometimes  thrown  iota 
folds:  the  cutieie  interrupted  by  light-colored  broken  streaks,  ]>ass- 
iug  especially  from  the  groins  and  pubes  towards  the  navel,  which 
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18  more  or  less  stretched  and  altered  in  appearance.  Any  disease 
which  has  caused  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  give  rise  to  a 
similar  appearance  in  the  skin,  so  that  when  t^ken  alone,  much  con- 
fidence cannot  be  placed  in  these  lines  or  streaks  as  proofs  of  delivery. 
The  round  form  of  the  enlarged  and  semi-contracted  uterus  may  be 
felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  generally  lying  toward  one 
or  the  other  side.  The  apparent  size  of  this  organ  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  contracted,  and  therefore  greatly  upon  the 
time  at  which  an  examination  is  made.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  a  dark  line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the 
navel,  with  a  dark  areolae  around  the  latter,  in  cases  of  recent  de- 
livery ;  but  he  has  found  this  line  to  exist  independently  of  preg- 
nancy and  delivery — in  one  cnse  in  a  girl  aged  10,  and  in  another 
instance,  in  a  lady  laboring  under  an  ovarian  tumor. 

2.  The  organs  of  generation  will  be  found  externally  swollen,  con- 
tused, or  even  lacerated,  with  clots  of  blood  about  them.  The  outlet 
is  much  dilated,  the  vagina  relaxed,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  con- 
siderably open,  and  its  margin  completely  relaxed.  The  neck  of  the 
uterus  is  shortened,  and  scarcely  perceptible;  and  the  body  of  this 
organ  is  from  two  to  four  times  the  size  which  it  has  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  state.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
is  larcerated  on  one  side  during  the  passage  of  the  head  in  primiparse ; 
should  this  be  found,  or  a  cicatrix,  it  will  much  assist  in  proving 
delivery. 

3.  The  presence  of  the  lochia. — This  is  a  discharge,  at  first  of  a 
sero-sanguineous  liquid,  but  which  afterwards  appears  as  a  brown 
or  green-colored  serum.  It  commences  soon  after  delivery,  and 
continues  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer;  it  may  be 
absent  after  the  third  day.  The  discharge  has  so  peculiar  an  odor 
that  some  have  regarded  this  alone  as  furnishing  strong  evidence  of 
recent  delivery. 

The  signs  which  have  been  here  enumerated  are  found  only  when 
no  delay  has  taken  place  in  making  the  examination,  and  the  woman 
has  l>een  recently  delivered.  In  some  strong  and  vigorous  females, 
the  body  resumes  its  natural  state  within  a  tew  days,  and  the  traces 
of  parturition  may  have  wholly  disappeared  or  have  become  so 
ambiguous  as  to  furnish  no  satisfactory  evidence.  In  others  again, 
proofs  of  delivery  will  be  obtainable  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
afterwards.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  say,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days^  that  delivery  has  certainly 
taken  place,  the  signs  having  commonly  by  that  time  disappeared. 
In  all  cases,  the  earlier  the  period  at  which  an  examination  is  made 
the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  evidence  obtained.  Dr.  Montgomery 
once  examined  a  female^r^;  days  after  delivery  at  the  full  time,  and 
he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  degree  to  which  the  parts  had 
become  rest6red  to  their  ordinary  condition,  especially  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  hardly  differed  from  their  natural  and 
unimpregnated  form.  ("  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.,"  loc.  cit.)  This  inquiry  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder. 
When  the  body  of  a  child  is  not  found  until  after  two  or  '     -» w^|p« 
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from  the  time  of  its  birtli,  and  tlie  sinpected  woman  denie.^  tliatj&Iia  1 
has  been  delivered  of  a  ehikl,  she  will  prohahly  iioL  deny  her  ju'ejij- 
nancy,  but  may  assert  that  elie  has  had  an  abortion  at  an  early 
j»eriod.     (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Walttier,  of  Labiau,  in  Cashier's  **  Yier- 
teljahr^chrift/'  Get.  1863,  p,  275/)     In  (*ases  of  abortion  at  an  early 
period,  the  jjLieenta  h  not  always  discharged  at  the  time,     (^'Medo 
Tinieti  and  Gaz.,"  Marcli  12^  18511)    A  microscopical  examination  of| 
discharges  might  reveal  placental,  or  chorionic  structures,  | 

Siffns  of  ddiveji/  ai  a  irmoie  period. — A  question  may  arise 
whether  it  u  in  the  jiower  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  determine 
tlie  [►eriod  at  which  delivery  took  plaee,  u  e.^  how  long  a  time  has 
elapsed.  This  l>econies  necessary  when,  in  cases  of  concealed  birth, 
abortion,  or  infanticide  (some  time  after  suspected  parturition),  a 
cljild  is  found,  and  it  is  required  to  determine  wlietber  the  time 
wliicli  lias  elapsed  since  the  birtli  of  the  child,  either  dead  or  living, 
corresponds  with  the  supposed  delivery  of  a  susfiected  wtnnan.  An 
op  i  n  i  o  n  j  n  ay  be  gi  veri  within  eight  or  ten  d  a  \-  s  a  ft  c  r  d  e  1  i  v  c  ry ,  fro  ni 
the  state  of  the  breasts ;  of  the  discharges  (locliia),  and  of  tin.*  mouth 
of  the  uterus;  but  it  becomes  difiicu  It  after  the  sixth  day;  and 
when  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  hm  passed  it  is  still  more  difficult. 
After  two  or  three  months,  it  may  he  regarded  as  imjx^ssible  t 
assign  the  period  of  delivery  with  arjy  degree  of  precision.  (&& 
DcvLrgic,  *'  iled.  Lug.,''  vol  1,  p.  446.) 

In  a  case  of  ]»retcnded  delivery,  contested  legitimacy,  or  dis[»uted 
chastity,  a  medical  jiu'ist  may  be  required  to  say  wljether  a  woman 
has,  at  any  antecedent  period  of  her  life,  beeu  delivered  of  u  child* 
This  question,  it  must  be  remarked,  can  be  raised  only  in  resj>eet  t 
delivery  at  the  full  period,  since  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  abortion  i 
tlie  early  stages  of  pregnancy  may  take  place,  and  leave  no  traces  oi 
such  an  event  discoverable   in  after-life.     Indeed,  a    few    days 
weeks  are  sometimes  snfficient  to  obliterate  all  evidence  of  the  fnc 
With  respect  to  delivery  at  the  full  term,  certiiin  signs  have   bee 
mentifnied,  whieli   by  some  are  considered  indelible*     The^e  are 
sliining  streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  a  brown  mark  reaching 
from  the  navel   to  the  ]>ubes,  and  the  slate  of  the  ujoutli  of  the 
uterue,  which  is  said  never  to  close  so  ett'ectually  as  in  the  virgin. 
In   regard   to  the  appearance   of   the  skin   of    the   abdomen,   it 
may  be  remarked,  that  any  morbid   causes  giving  rise  to  a  dii*- 
tension    of  the   cavity — as   ovarian    enlargement  or  dropsj* — will 
produce   the   same   etfcct ;    so,  also,  to  a  certain   extent,  extrem< 
emaciation  from  a  state  of  oljcsity.     (iSee  ^'  Med*  Times  and  Gaz,, 
April    17,  IHOl,  p.  450,  on   False   Cicatrices.)      Then  again,  the* 
marks  on  the  skin  are  not  always  persistent  throughout  life*     B< 
sides,  a  woman,  according  to  the  statements  of  good  observer 
Diay  be  not  only  ooee,  but  repeatedly  delivered,  without  bavin 
tliese  marks  produced,     (**Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  June  9,  1860,  p. 
583.) 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  t!ie  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  liable 
to  vary  in  ditlereut  women,  and  to  be  atfected  by  disease,  so  that  a 
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certain  judgment  cannot  always  be  formed  from  its  condition.  In 
a  woman  wTio  has  not  borne  children  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  in 
the  form  of  a  slit,  the  angles  being  bent  down,  and  giving  to  it 
the  appearance  of  the  os  tincee  (tench's  mouth).  Mr.  Whitehead 
has  observed  that,  in  a  woman  who  has  borne  children,  the  mouth 
becomes  elongated,  and  loses  the  slight  bend  at  each  of  its  extremi- 
ties ;  the  labia  are  thickened,  and  more  nearly  of  equal  size ;  the 
commissures  are  less  clearly  defined,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  is 
enlarged,  and  not  so  compact  in  texture.  ("  On  Abortion,"  p.  195.) 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  even  in  the  virgin,  varies  at  each  menstrual  period. 
Should  there  be  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  or  the  hymen 
be  found  imperforate,  this  will  at  once  negative  a  previous  delivery; 
but  the  latter  condition  will  not  negative  a  previous  pregnancy, 
since  a  woman  may  have  been  impregnated,  and  have  nad  an 
abortion  in  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  without  a  necessary 
destruction  of  the  hymen.  This  sort  of  negative  evidence  may 
however,  be  sometimes  of  great  value.     There  is  a  total  want  of 

ffood  affirmative  evidence  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period  in  the 
iving,  if  we  except  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of 
cicatrices  in  the  vagina  or  of  a  cicatrix  as  a  result  of  lacerated 
perineum.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  any  decision  on  this  subject 
is  required  in  medical  jurisprudence.  It  might  be  demanded, 
either  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  when  a  woman  was  accused  of 
having  destroyed  her  alleged  oflspring  some  months  or  years  before ; 
or  in  a  case  of  contested  legitimacy,  when  a  female  is  accused  of 
having  substituted  a  child  of  which  she  pretends  she  has  been 
delivered  at  some  remote  period  of  time. 

Feigned  delivery. — Delivery  has  often  been  feigned  by  women 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling  marriage,  or 
disinheriting  parties  who  have  claims  to  an  estate,  and  in  other 
cases  without  any  assignable  motive.  Of  course,  an  imposition  of 
this  kind  could  not  be  sustained  before  a  medical  practitioner; 
and  detection  is  rendered  easy,  because  it  is  recent  and  not  remote 
delivery  which  is  assumed.  The  latter  would,  if  pretended,  be 
generally  cleared  up  by  an  examination,  as  well  as  by  circumstantial 
evidence.  (See  case,  "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  19,  p.  231 ;  also  another  by 
Capuron,  "Med.  L^g.  des  Accouchemens,"  p.  110.)  [The  case  of 
Mrst  Cunningham,  in  New  York,  will  suggest  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  American  reader. — P.] 

Can  a  woman  be  delivered  unconsciously? — Another  important 
question  relative  to  delivery  in  the  living,  is  whether  a  woman  can 
l>e  delivered  without  being  conscious  of  it.  The  signs  of  delivery 
may  be  discovered  by  a  practitioner;  the  oftspring  may  also  be 
found  ;  the  woman  may  admit  the  fact  of  her  delivery,  but  allege 
that  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  it.  The  only  medico-legal  case 
in  which  this  plea  is  occasionally  raised  is  in  infanticide;  and  as 
the  jjossibility  of  the  occurrence  may  be  questioned,  the  practitioner 
must  be  [irovided  with  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  medico- 
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legal  writers  have  accumulated  respecting  it.     There  is   no   doubt 
that  a  woman  may  be  delivered  uncoDsciously  diiriDg  profound  sleep, 
wliile  laboring  under  coma,  apoplexy,  asphyxia  or  syncope ;  or  when 
fiiiftering  t'roni  tlie  eil*eets  of  narcotic  poisons — p.  ^.,  the  vapors  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  or  intoxicating  liqnora.     It  \s  said,  alsso,  tliatj 
delivery  has  taken  place  spontaneouBly  wliile  a  female  was  in  tltdj 
act  of  dying.    This,  however,  has  no  l>caring  on  the  present  ques^i 
tion.    It  is  in  those  cases  where  a  female,  after  her  recovery,  pleads 
unconscioiisnesHof  delivery  that  medical  practitioners  arechiefly  con- 
sulted.    Besides  the  cases  enumerated,  hysteria,  when  accompanied 
by  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  has  b<?en  mentioned  as  a  state  in  which  J 
jjarturition  is  iial>le  to  occur  unconsciously.     We  need  not  be  sur-  ' 
prised  at  delivery  taking  place  under  these  circunistances,  when  we 
consider  that  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterua  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  volition :  but,  unless  the  morbid  states  already  mentioned 
are  aecomjianied  l>y  the  most  profound  lethargy  an<l  entire  loss  of 
sensation,  it  can  rarely  hap]»en  that  the  contractions  of  this  organ 
in  its  etforts  to  expel  the  child,  should   not  at  once  rouse  a  woman 
into  consciousness.     We  ought  particularly  to  expect  this  in  primi- 
pai'se,  I.  e.,  in  those  wlro  have  never  borne  children.     At  the  same 
time,  it   must  be  remembered  that  parturition  in  some  w^omen, 
€8{)ecially  when  the  pelvis  is  wide  and  the  child  small,  may  take 
place  with  such  rapidity  and  ease  as  scarcely  to  be  accompanied  by 
pain* 

It  has  lieen  observed  that,  when  a  woman  has  frequently  borne 
children,  deli  very  sometimes  takes  place  without  etfort,  and  without 
any  consciousness  on  her  part.  On  other  occasions,  a  w^oman  may 
lie  in  a  kind  of  torpor  or  stupor,  or  sutter  from  eclampsia  (puerjieral 
convulsions),  and  ha%^e  no  re^collcction  of  her  delivery.  Thu  fullow- 
intr  ease  is  jK^ssible:  A  woman  may  be  delivered  while  under  the 
inSuence  of  eclampsia,  which  might  have  attacked  her  before  labor 
set  in  ;  and  atler  delivery,  l)ut  before  complete  recovery,  slie  might 
become  maniacal^ — a  not  unfreqnent  condition — during  whicli  inter- 
val she  may  have  killed  or  injured  her  child  :  or  the  child  may  have 
been  born  dead,  or  suffering  from  some  accidental  injury.  8he 
would  with  truth  ansert  her  entire  ignorance  of  it.  Her  statement 
would  l>e  veritie*!  by  a  bitten  tongue,  a  congested  conjunctiva,  or  face. 
Should  albumen  be  found  in  the  urine,  this  fact  would  be  still  more 
conti  rmati ve.  Of  course,  eelam]«3ia  might  occur  without  these  results* 
The  statement  might  be  disproved  by  finding  her  actions  had  shown 
care  and  design  in  otlier  circnmstauces,  at  the  time  she  said  slie  was 
miconscious.  Jlr*  King  lias  described  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  3ti, 
the  mother  of  nine  children.  8he  received  his  assistance  in  her 
tenth  labor  ;  when  summoned,  she  was  lyiui^  cahnly  and  placidly  in 
bed,  and  was  perfectly  insensible.  He  found  that  the  child  had  been 
expelled  with  the  placenta.  The  woman  did  not  recover  her  sensi- 
bility for  ten  or  twelve  hours,,  and  then  stated  that  slie  had  no 
recollection  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  of  any  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  event :  she  snticred  no  pain  or  uneasiness.  Another 
case  is  mentioned  by  thisgentlemauj  in  which  sensation  apjjeared  to 
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be  entirely  paralyzed  during  labor.  ("  Med.  Times,"  May  15, 1847, 
p.  234.)  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  profound  lethargy  occasionally 
makes  ite  appearance  about  the  time  of  delivery.  I)r.  Schulze  met 
with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  remained  in  a  state  of  sleep  for  three 
days,  and  was  delivered  while  in  this  unconscious  condition:  on 
awaking,  she  had  no  recollection  of  having  suiFered  any  pain  during 
delivery.  ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1845,  vol.  1,  p.  216  ;  "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol. 
36,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Montgomery  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother 
of  several  children,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  unconsciously  deliv- 
ered during  sleep.  ("Cyc.  Pr.  Med.";  see  also  case  in  "Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Rev.,"  No.  9,  p.  256.)  Dr.  Palfrey  describes  a  case  in 
which  labor  commenced  and  progressed  in  a  woman  to  the  second 
stage  during  sleep.    ("  Lancet,"  1854,  vol.  1.  p.  36.") 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  vapors  of  chloroform  and 
ether  show  that  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  are  often  as  ener- 
getic in  the  unconscious,  as  in  the  conscious  state.  It  may  appear 
extraordinary,  however,  that  a  primiparous  woman,  unless  rendered 
unconscious  by  narcotic  substances,  should  be  delivered  without  suf- 
fering pain :  nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Wharrie.  The  woman's  age  was  21 ;  she  had  been  in  labor  about 
six  hours ;  she  complained  of  no  pain,  and  the  child  was  born  with- 
out effort  or  consciousness.  Tlie  child  was  health  v  but  small,  weigh- 
ing rather  more  than  four  pounds.  ("  Cormack  s  Journal,"  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  p.  12.)  Notwithstanding  this  and  other  cases,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  any  primiparous  female  should  bo 
delivered  during  ordinary  sleep  without  being  aroused,  and  brought 
to  a  sense  of  her  condition. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  woman  may  state  that  her 
delivery  took  place  unconsciously ;  and  this,  from  its  being  one  of 
the  most  common  species  of  defeuce  set  up  by  a  female  charged  with 
child  murder,  must  here  claim  our  attention.  Thus,  she  will  allege 
that  while  suffering  from  pain,  she  felt  a  strong  desire  to  relieve  her 
bowels :  that  she  went  to  the  water-closet  for  tnat  purpose,  and  wa& 
there  delivered  without  knowing  anything  of  the  occurrence  until  it 
was  too  late  to  save  the  child.  This  kind  of  desire  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom  of  the  parturient  state ;  and  in  private  practice,  it  i» 
often  difficult  to  restrain  a  woman  from  yielding  to  the  feeling,  when 
it  certainly  would  be  attended  with  hazard  to  the  child.  ("Med, 
Times  and  Gaz.,"  April  4, 1857,  p.  347.)  We  must  therefore  admit 
that  an  accident  of  this  kind  can  occur;  although  here,  as  in  every 
other  instance  in  which  unconscious  delivery  is  pleaded,  a  medical 
witness  ought  to  inform  himself,  or  be  informed,  of  all  the  particu- 
lars which  are  stated  to  have  attended  delivery,  before  he  gives  an 
answer  applicable  to  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  delivery  may  take  place  under  these  circumstances, and  a  woman 
not  he  conscious  of  it;  but  before  we  make  this  admission  in  regard 
to  any  particular  instance,  we  ought  to  have  a  statement  of  all  the 
facts  from  the  female  herself.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  avoid  the  risk 
of  seeing  a  premature  medical  opinion  set  aside  by  the  subsequent 
proil  action  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Besides,  it  has  beenpro|)erly 
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observed  that*  fifter  an  accident  of  this  kind,  a  woman  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  lier  having;  been  delivered.  "Women  who  have  raised 
tins  i>lca  in  cases  of  child-munVer  have  often  been  known  to  naaintain 
that  they  were  unconscious  of  their  pregnancy,  and  thus  have  at- 
tempted  to  excuse  thcinselves  for  not  having  prepared  tlie  articles 
necessary  for  childbirth.  It  is  possible  that  a  woman,  especially  one 
who  is  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  may  not  be  aware  of  her  preg- 
nancy iu  tl<e  earlier  stage  ;  but  it  is  rare  for  one  to  advance  to  the 
full  term  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Women  who  have  borne 
children  have  not  iinfrequently  considted  medical  men;  and  al- 
though nearly  at  full  term,  they  have  been  unconscious  of  their 
state.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a 
woman  thus  situiited  nmst  have  had  some  reason  to  suspect  hercmi- 
dition  ;  and  if  only  a  suspicion  existed  in  the  mind  of  one  w^hodid 
not  contemplate  the  destruction  of  her  offspring,  there  would  as- 
suredly be  many  circumstances  forthcoming  which  w^ould  at  once 
establish  her  innocence.  If  this  remark  apfjies  to  married  women, 
it  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  those  who  are  unmarried,  since 
the  fact  of  illicit  connection,  and  the  fear  of  its  conscrj^uences,  must 
render  them  j>eculiarly  alive  to  all  tho^e  changes  which,  by  common 
repute,  take  place  in  the  female  system  during  pregnancy. 

Post-morleiti  parturition*- — Several  instances    of  this  kind    have! 
been  recorded  (^'  Med.  Fress,'^  Oct.  9, 1S72),  and  they  have  all  arisen  f 
from  the  same  cause — the  extrusion  of  the  ftetus  from  the  relaxed' 
uterus,  as  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction. 
Post-mortem  parturition  formerly  gave  rise  to  many  superetitious 
notions,  but  the  facts  connected  with  this  condition  are  now  fully 
understood.     (See  ''Lancet,"  1872,  1,  59<^;)    If  the  body  is  not  ind 
a  decomfK>sed  state,  it  is  unusual  to  tind  the  uterus  retaining  thol 
power  of  expelling  the  ftctus  by  its  own   muscular  contract iondl 
after  the  death  of  the  woman.     It  is  obvious  that  in  certain  cases 
this  condition  might  be  used  to  cover  and  conceal  a  case  of  criminal 
abortion.     The  subject  has  been  lately  brought  before  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society  of  Paris  by  my  friend  Dr.  Louis  Ptinard.     ( '^  Ann. 
dTIyg.,"  1873,  1,  213/)     lie  was  rec|uired  to  report  on  an  alleged^ 
case  of  delivery  thirty-six  hours  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  in' 
which  the  question  of  expulsion  by  gaseous  putrefaction  could  not 
arise.     In  July,  1872,  a  young  woman  died  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, after  eight  days'  illness.     It  was  otdy  just  before  her 
death  that  the  medical  man  in  attendance  discovered  that  she  was 
pregnant,  and  had  probably  readied  the  fiftli  month,     lie  made  no 
examination  after  death,  and  when  the  body  was  laid  out  thereJ 
was  no  unusual  appearance.     When  raised  to  be  placed  in  a  coiBiil 
thirty-six  hours  after  death,  a  toetus  fell  from  between  the  legs  oi 
the  woman.     On  examining  the  body  the  uterus  was  found  wit' 
the  placenta  attached,  inverted  and  extended  from  the  outlet.     Dr, 
P^nard,  after  fully  considering  the  case  as  submitted  to  him,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  after  the  death  of  tlie  woman,  the  utemsj 
wouhl  not  retain  the  power  of  expelling  the  foetus,  and  inverting 
itself  by  spontaneous  muscular  contraction.    No  doubt  there  ar 
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great  difficulties  in  admitting  that  a  spontaneous  action  of  the 
uterus  after  the  death  of  the  woman  should  be  so  powerful  as  not 
merely  to  expel  the  foetus  and  placenta,  but  actually  to  invert  or 
cause  prolapsus  of  the  organ ;  still  the  occurrence  of  such  cases 
rests  upon  good  authority.  (See  "  Obstetric  Transactions,"  1873,  p. 
255.)  In  these  rare  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  women  bad 
reached  the  full  term,  and  parturition  might  have  commenced 
before  death.  In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  P^nard,  the  woman  had 
only  reached  the  fifth  month,  and  at  this  stage  of  pregnancy  it  is 
improbable  that  the  post-mortem  contractions  of  the  uterus,  without 
any  assignable  cause,  would  have  operated  to  expel  the  child  and 
invert  the  organ.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  this 
case  there  had  been  criminal  interference.  ( "  Lancet,"  1872, 1, 
517,  596,  and  2, 119.)  The  subject  of  post-mortem  parturition  has 
been  lately  brought  before  the  Obstetric  Society  by  Dr.  Aveling 
( **  Obstet.  Transactions,"  1873, 14,  240),  and  he  has  here  reported 
thirty  cases  of  this  kind.  The  principal  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived  are  that  the  uterus  may  expel  its  contents  after  death 
save  in  cases  in  which  no  symptoms  of  natural  parturition  can  be 
discovered  before  death.  He  also  considers  that  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  foetus,  and  prolapsus,  inver- 
sion and  rupture  of  the  uterus,  may  equally  take  place  post-mortem. 
He  refers  these  effects  either  to  a  contracting  power  remaining  in 
the  uterus  after  the  death  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  to  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  uterus  by  the  gases  of  putrefaction,  the  latter  being 
the  more  frequent  cause.  His  cases  have  also  led  him  to  a  conclu- 
sion having  an  important  bearing  on  the  medico-legal  relations  of 
this  subject — that  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  a  child  may  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  uterus  for  many  hours,  but  when  a  woman  dies 
undelivered,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.  (Op. 
cit  p.  255.) 

Sifftis  of  delivery  in  the  dead  body. — ^It  will  now  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine the  signs  of  delivery  whicli  are  derivable  from  an  examination 
of  the  body  of  a  woman  after  death.  Occasionally  we  may  obtain 
some  history  of  the  case  during  life,  by  which  our  labor  will  be  much 
facilitated;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  every  fact  may  be  studiously 
concealed  from  us,  and  then  we  may  be  required  to  prove  not  only 
the  delivery  but  the  previous  pregnancy.  These  investigations  rela- 
tive to  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  the  dead  body  are  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  cases  of  criminal  abortion,  where  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  have  been  expelled  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the 
woman.  Death  commonly  ensues  in  these  cases  within  two  or  three 
days  after  delivery,  and  then  satisfactory  proofs  are  obtainable  by  a 
post-mortem  examination ;  but  if  the  woman  has  survived  three  or 
four  weeks,  it  will  be  as  diflicult  to  determine  delivery  in  the  dead 
as  in  the  living  subject.  This  remark  applies  to  delivery  at  the  full 
period ;  for  if  the  utefrus  have  expelled  its  contents  in  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  traces  of  this  expulsion  will  have  gene- 
rally disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
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Tlie  following  niaj  be  taken  as  tbe  chief  appearances  when  the 
body  of  a  woman  is  examirred  Roon  after  delivery  at  the  full  perkx:!. 
The  uteriiB  is  like  a  large  tlutteued  pou(_*h  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
long,  its  mouth  beiii^  wide  ojx^j.  Tbe  cavity  contauis  coagiila  of 
blood,  or  a  saiiguineoiis  flnid  ;  and  its  surface  is  covered  with  the 
remains  of  a  decidua^ — ^tbo  outermost  membrane  of  the  embryo  or 
icetus.  In  the  part  to  which  the  placenta  has  been  attachetl,  the 
substance  of  the  organ  appears  exposed,  presenting  several  targe 
semilunar,  or  valvular  openings.  This  portion  of  the  uterus  has 
been  found  of  a  ver}'  dark  eohir,  which  lias  given  rise  to  a  suspicion 
tluit  tbe  organ  was  gangrenous.  Tlie  vessels  are  extremely  hirge 
and  numerous.  Tlie  Fallopian  tubes,  round  ligaments,  and  ovaria 
are  so  vascular  (full  of  Idood)  that  they  have  a  purple  color.  The 
spot  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped  is  more  congested  than  the  rest 
of  the  ovarian  surface.  Obstetric  writers  ditler  greatly  in  their 
statements  respecting  tlie  si;!e  of  the  uterus  at  dilierent  periods  after 
partuntiun;  and  these  differences  may  he  explained,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  contracts  more  rapidly  in  some  women  than  in 
othei'S,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  eircumstance  of  the  birth  having 
been,  in  some  instances,  j>remature.  l>n  Montgomery  et^ites  that, 
after  delivery  at  the  full  period,  and  under  perfect  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  if  the  body  be  examined  within  a  day  or  two,  the  uterus 
will  be  found  seven  inches  long  and  four  l>road.  Its  substance,  on 
making  a  section,  will  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  and  will  present  the  orifices  of  a  great  number  of  lar^e 
vessels.  At  the  end  of  a  weuk,  tbe  uterus  is  between  five  and  six 
incbes,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortniglit,  about  five  inches  in  length ; 
the  density  of  its  structure  has,  (hiring  this  y>enod,  increased,  and  its 
substance  lias  considerably  diminislied.  The  inner  surface  is  still 
bloody,  and  covered  ]>artially  with  a  pulpy  nierubmne  resembling 
the  decidua.  The  orbicular  direction  of  the  fibres  around  the 
internal  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is,  at  this  time,  very  distinct. 
In  about  a  month,  the  uterus  will  have  become  fully  contracted; 
but  the  mouth  rarely,  if  ever,  closes  ao  completely  as  in  the  virgin 
state. 

In  a  case  examined  by  Dr.  Barnes,  in  which  a  priuaipam,  aged 
26,  died  from  puerjteral  fever,  on  the  sh:th  ihtij  after  delivery,  the 
following  appearances  were  met  with  in  the  uterus:  The  internal 
surface  was  blackened  and  congested,  es}iecially  in  those  parts  to 
which  the  i>lacenta  had  been  attached.  There  was  the  apjiearauce 
of  suppurative  action  in  this  part,  Tlie  substance  of  tbe  uterus 
was  healtby  ;  tliere  was  no  pus  in  the  sinuses.  The  os  uteri  showed 
considerable  eccbyinosis.  The  vagina  was  healthy ;  the  iliac 
veins  contained  nothing  but  loosely  coagulated  blood.  There  was 
in  the  left  ovary  a  small  well-marked  corpus  luteum,  having  a  cen- 
tral cavity.  (''  Med.  Gaz.,''  vol  41,  p.  294.)  This  condition  of  tlic 
uterus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  appearances  which  are 
observed  when  death  takes  place  during  Hichsirautmt.  Dr.  Jndee 
Ibund  in  the  bodies  of  three  women  who  had  died  during  menstru- 
ation, that  the  uterus  was   somewhat   enlarged— its   walls   being 
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thickened  and  its  interior  lined  by  a  reddish  gelatinous  layer  about 
j*jth  of  an  inch  thick  consisting  of  a  capillary  network  of  vessels, 
inclosed  in  a  raucous-like  membrane.  When  this  was  removed,  the 
uterus  below  was  found  to  be  white  and  firm.  The  interior  of  the 
neck  was  of  a  grayish  color ;  the  lips  were  swollen,  of  a  dull-red, 
bluish,  or  even  black  color.  On  compressing  this  part,  small  drops 
of  blood  issued.  This  was  not  observed  either  in  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  vagina.  A  section  of  the  uterus  presented  only  the  normal 
fibrous  tissue ;  but  at  the  level  of  the  mouth  (os  uteri),  there  was  a 
mass  of  tissue  resembling  a  portion  of  apoplectic  lun^.  The  blood 
during  menstruation,  according  to  this  gentleman,  issues  entirely 
from  the  highly  congested  mouth  of  the  uterus.  ( "  Graz.  des  H6pi- 
taux,"  No.  39,  and  "Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,"  June  23, 1855.)  An 
ecchymosed  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  very  commonly 
found  as  the  result  of  an  easy  labor,  and  therefore  forms  a  good 
guide  where  present.  This  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  refe- 
rence to  criminal  abortion,  inasmuch  as  the  neck  has  the  appearance 
as  if  violence  had  been  employed. 

From  the  statement  of  appearances  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  period 
prior  to  death  at  which  delivery  took  place.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased when  a  woman  has  been  prematurely  delivered,  or  when 
death  has  not  taken  place  until  some  time  after  delivery.  A  medi- 
cal opinion  may  be  then  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  searching 
for  those  signs  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  de- 
livery in  the  living.  These,  if  present,  will  always  furnish  strong 
corroborative  evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  delivery,  but  of  the 
period  at  which  it  had  probably  occurred. 

Cofyora  lutea, — The  condition  of  the  ovaries  has  been  considered 
to  furnish  strong  evidence,  not  so  much  of  delivery  as  of  previous 
pregnancy.  These  organs,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  when  ex- 
amined soon  after  delivery  are  found  of  a  deep  purple  color,  owing 
to  their  extreme  vascularity.  If  the  woman  has  really  been  preg- 
nant, we  may  expect  to  find,  on  one  of  the  ovaries,  the  appearance 
which  is  denominated  a  corpus  luieum.  The  accounts  given  by  ob- 
stetric writers  of  the  characters  of  corpora  lutea,  and  the  evidence 
which  they  are  capable  of  furnishing  in  legal  medicine,  are  very 
conflicting.  According  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  a  true  corpus  luteum 
(i.  e.,  of  pregnancy),  the  ovary  presents  a  protuberance  with  a  dis- 
tinct cicatrix  on  the  part  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped.  The  pro- 
tuberant portion  will  be  found  on  section  to  have  an  oval  form,  and 
to  be  of  a  dull  yellow  color — hence  the  name  corpus  luteum.  It  is 
full  of  blood,  and  in  texture  resembles  the  section  of  a  kidney.  It 
is  of  its  greatest  size  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  gradually 
diminishes  as  gestation  advances.  In  the  centre  of  this  section 
there  may  be  either  a  caviti/  or  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  (scar),  ac- 
cording to  the  period  at  which  the  examination  is  made.  The  cavity 
remains  for  about  three  or  four  months  after  conception,  and  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  strong  white  cyst :  as  gestation  advances,  the  opposite 
sides  approximate,  and  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  results.    The  size 
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and  vascularity  of  the  corpus  luteiim  are  corifiUlerably  dimiuisbed 
by  tliG  tiroe  gestation  is  completed,  aud  in  about  five  or  six  niontba 
afterwards — i.f.,  fourteen  montbt*  after  its  first  formation — it  dis- 
appears altogether  from  tlie  ovary ;  so  that  the  corpus  luteura  of 
one  conception  in  not  found  with  that  of  another,  unless  a  prema- 
ture exjnili^ion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  has  taken  place.  (**  Cyc. 
Pr.  Med*  Pregnancy,"  p.  496 ;  see  also  '^  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal," Jan,  1845,  p.  58.)  The  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  as  it  ia 
here  described,  does  not  t>rove  that  a  woman  has  borne  a  child-  In 
the  opinion  of  some  obstetric  authorities,  it  establishes  that  concep- 
tion has  taken  place  ;  l>ut  the  embryo  may  have  been  converted  into 
a  jBole  or  a  bliglited  fcetus,  and  expelled  at  an  early  period. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  one  true  corpus  Uiteum  only  wa« 
met  with  in  pregnancy  with  one  child  ;  but  among  other  facts  which 
show  that  such  an  inference  is  erroneous,  is  a  singular  case  rejK>rted 
by  Dr.  Reimud  to  the  Manchester  Pathological  Society.  He  ex- 
amined the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  in  tlte  seventh  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  from  wlioee  uterus  he  extracted  a  faHus.  Tliere 
were  no  traces  of  a  blighted  ovum.  The  ovary,  however,  presented 
two  distinct  and  well-marked  corf>ora  lutea.  (^'  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  39^ 
p.  599.)  Ha<l  the  ovary  alone  been  examined,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  this  fetnale  had  hinl  twins. 

The  eorjHis  loteurn  is  of  its  greatest  size  in  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  gestation  advances,  Fmm 
the  third  mouth  to  the  full  term  it  has  a  dingy  yellow  color  on 
section. 

According  to  I>i\  Paterson,  the  false  corpora  lutea,  or  those  which 
are  produced  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  may  be  distinguished  fmni 
the  irtu%  l*y  tlie  lollDwing  signs:  The  false  bodies  liave  in  general 
an  irregidar  form,  and  want  either  a  central  cavity  lined  wnth  a 
dishnct  membntne*  or  a  puckered  cieairix:  they  have  no  concentric 
radii,  and  are  frequently  numerous  on  both  ovaries.  Dr.  Kams- 
botham  agrees  with  l)rs.  Montgomery  and  Paterson  in  considering 
that  the  true  corpus  luteam — ^  c,  that  derived  from  conception — 
is  known  either  by  its  having  a  ce^ifral  caviti^,  sometimes  imoccupied, 
at  others  filled  with  tlie  blood  which  was  eii'iised  at  the  time  that 
tlie  coats  gave  way,  or,  if  it  should  be  of  more  ancient  date,  by  its 
presenting  stelliform  radlahd  white  //»t^5  (a  puckei*e{l  cicatrix),  re- 
sulting from  the  closing  of  this  cavity*    (''  Obstetric  Me<licine,**p.  49.) 

In  opposition  to  these  views  Dr.  Knox,  an  experienced  anatomist, 
asserts  tbat  there  is  no  distinctive  character  whereby  wliat  is  called 
the  true  can  be  distinguished  from  the /Jj/^t-  corpus  luteiim,  the  only 
ditlerence  being  that  the  latter  is  smaller.  What  have  been  called 
corpora  lutea  may  be  formed  in  virgin  animals,  independently  of 
intercourse;  and  the  time  of  their  clisappearance  from  the  ovary 
varies  from  three  months  to  an  almost  indefinite  period.  (*^  Med. 
Gaz.,''  Dec.  22,  1843.)  That  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing true  from  false  corjiora  hitea,  is  }>roved  by  refei*ence  to 
a  case  reportetl  in  the  **  Mediral  (iazette,''  (vol  34,  p.  623),  in  which 
two  ex|>erienccd  observers  ditfered*     Dr.  Ijee  thought  that  a  pTO^m- 
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ration  which  was  the  subject  of  examination  was  not  a  corpus  lu- 
teum,  while  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  thought  that  it  was — founding 
his  decision  on  a  microscopical  examination.  This  difference  of 
opinion  shows  that  a  distinction  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter 
as  some  writers  assert.  Mr.  W.  Jones  agrees  with  Dr.  Knox  in 
considering  that  a  corpus  luteum  may  occur  in  the  ovaries  inde- 
pendently of  intercourse,  and  that  the  existence  of  one  in  this  organ 
would  therefore  afford  no  proof  whatever  of  intercourse  havmg 
taken  place.  The  discover}^  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  in  process  of 
development^  could  alone,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
warrant  an  affirmative  opinion  on  this  point  in  a  court  of  law ;  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  safest  view  of  this  much-contested  question^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  corpus  luteum  from  the  ovary 
would  not  in  all  cases  warrant  an  opinion  that  conception  had  not 
taken  place. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Bischoff  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  35,  p.  443, 
et  seq.)  have  shown  that  the  production  of  a  corpus  luteum  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  connected  with  conception.  The  ova  undergo  a 
periodical  maturation,  about  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  escape 
from  the  ovarj'  or  are  extruded  whether  there  be  conception  or  not ; 
hence  fecundation  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  intercourse  is  had 
about  this  period.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Raciborski ;  indeed 
some  physiologists  regard  menstruation  as  the  alternative  of  con- 
ception ("  Dub.  Quart.  Journ.,"May  1846,  p.  426),  and  consider  that 
there  is  no  period  so  favorable  to  conception  as  that  which  immedi- 
ately follows  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

The  late  Drs.  Baly  and  Kirkes,  who  investigated  the  subject  of 
true  and  false  corpora  lutea,  concluded  from  tlieir  researches,  that 
cases  seldom  occur  in  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum 
can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  previous  impregnation ;  and  they  con- 
sider the  following  rules  to  be  deducible  from  the  facts  which  they 
have  collected:  1.  A  corpus  luteum  in  its  early  stage  (that  is,  a 
large  vesicle  tilled  with  coagulated  blood,  having  a  ruptured  orifice, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  yellow  matter  within  its  walls)  affords  no  proof 
of  impregnation  having  taken  place.  2.  From  the  presence  of  a 
corpus  luteum,  the  opening  of  which  is  closed,  and  the  cavity  re- 
<luced  or  obliterated  (only  a  stellate  cicatrix  remaining),  no  conclu- 
sion as  to  pregnancy  having  existed  can  be  drawn,  if  the  corpus 
luteum  be  of  small  size^  and  does  not  contain  so  much  yellow  sub- 
stance as  would  form  a  mass  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  3.  A  similar 
corpus  luteum  of  larger  size  than  a  common  pea,  would  furnish 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  not  only  of  impregnation  having  taken 
place,  but  of  pregnancy  having  existed  during  several  weeks  at 
least ;  and  the  evidence  would  approximate  more  and  more  to  com- 
plete proof,  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  was 
greater.     ^Op.  cit.  p.  57.) 

From  tliis  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  difference  is 
only  relative  and  arbitrary,  chiefly  depending  on  the  size  :  and  as  in 
pregnancy,  corpora  lutea  are  found  of  variable  size,  while- in  men- 
struation they  may,  under  great  excitement,  attain  a  large  size,  it 
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is  obvious  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn  fmra  tbeir  presence, 
irrespective  of  other  si^^ns  of  improi^nation.  Tlic  terms  (rue  and 
/af^e,  tlieroft>re,  are  inappropriate;  ami  serious  mistakes  may  arise 
by  a  reception  of  evidence  on  tlji.^  [oint.  The  law  requires  absolute 
certainty,  not  merely  probability  or  presumption  ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  physioloiry,  the  jiroof  falb  short  of  that  which  is  neces- 
Bary  to  guide  tlje  verdict  of  a  jury.  At  a  trial  for  attempted  abor- 
tion, Hcg,  v.  Goodull  (Notts  Lent  Assizes,  1846),  on  examining  the 
body  of  a  woman  on  whom  the  attempt  bad  been  made,  it  was 
alleged  that  she  wat^  ?»Oif  ]ircgnant :  hut  on  inspecting  the  ovary,  a 
corpus  lutcuni  was  there  dii^eovi-ivd.  Tliis  was  described  as  false^ 
apparently  because  there  was  no  other  proof  of  imprt^gnatiou*  Had 
an  endiryo  or  its  membranes  hcen  found  in  tlie  uteruH,  or  had  there 
been  some  proof  of  their  expulsiim,  it  would  probably  have  been 
described  as  true.  Dn  Meigs,  an  exi>erienced  writer,  Siiys  that  cor- 
pora Urtea  mny  vary  in  mrx^  hnt  in  all  cases  they  are  i-eal.  I'liysi- 
ologically  speaking,  they  do  not  adnjit  of  a  <li vision  into  true  and 
false.  ('*Femalcs"and  their  Diseases,''  1848,  p.  43;  see ''Ed.  Mon. 
Jour,,"  Oct.  1851,  p.  305.) 

From  these  considerations,  therefoix?,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is,  tliat  medical  evidence 
resfHi^eting  tlie  nature  of  a  corpus  luteuni,  in  an  unknown  case,  if 
received  hy  a  court  of  law*  at  all^  should  lie  receivL*d  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  oidy  from  a  witness  of  great  exj>erience.  The  ohl  doc- 
trine on  this  subject,  that  the  preseuce  of  such  a  Ixxly  on  the  ovary 
atlbrds  certain  and  undeniable  evidence  of  impregnation,  may  he 
regai'ded  as  completely  subverted. 

Charactrrs  of  the  ovum  or  emhr}/o  to  the  sixth  7nontL — Hitherto  the 
examination  lias  l>een  confined  to  the  woman,  but  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  characters  of  the  ovum  or  embryo  and  ita 
enveloping  membranes  at  the  early  stages  of  pivgnnncy,  »inee,  when 
this  can  he  procured,  it  iwnj  furnish  good  medical  evidence.  The 
"ovum'*  signifies  tlie  embryo  and  its  membranous  coverings;  the 
"embryo"  is  tlie  body  which  is  afterwanls  converted  into  the  foetus  ; 
the  term  ^^fietus"  is  applie<l  to  the  embryo  after  the  thinl  or  fourth 
month  of  gestation.  If  the  ovum  he  exj>elled  witl*iu  a  moftlh  after 
conception,  it  is  scarcely  ]H>sslble  to  detect  it,  owing  to  its  small  size, 
and  its  being  enveloi»ed  in  coagula  of  l)loo<b  Burns  examined  three 
uteri  %vithin  the  fii'st  month,  wdiere  no  expulsion  had  taken  place, 
luit  even  under  these  favorable  circumstances  he  failed  in  dit*covering 
the  ovum.  At  tirst,  the  ovum  contains  no  visible  embryo,  but  it 
api>eai"s  to  consist  merely  of  vesicular  membranous  coverings.  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  when  iii'St  distinctly  seen  through  its 
membranes,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about  a  line  (the  twelfth  of 
an  inch)  in  length.  At  the  sixth  inrky  it  is  slightly  curved,  resem- 
bling as  it  floats,  a  split  pea.  In  the  seventh  weeky  it  is  equal  in  size 
to  a  small  bee;  and  by  the  end  of  the  seeond  month,  it  is  bent,  and 
as  long  as  a  kidney  bean.  After  the  second  month,  development 
goes  on  rapidly  ;  the  ieatures  are  in  part  well  marked,  and  the  limbs 
are  gradually  well  formed.     At  the  third  months  the  fcotus  weighs 
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from  one  to  two  ounces ;  when  stretched  out,  it  measures  about  three 
inches,  and  the  genital  organs,  although  the  sex  is  not  then  distin- 
guisliable,  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
membranes  are  larger  than  a  goose's  egg.  At  the  fourth  months  the 
foetus  is  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  two  to  three 
ounces:  at  the^ifA  months  it  measures  from  six  to  seven  inches,  and 
weighs  from  five  to  seven  ounces  ;  and  at  the  sixth  months  its  length 
is  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  its  weight  about  a  pound.  (For  the 
characters  of  the  child  beyond  this  period,  see  "Infanticide.") 
The  great  diflSculty  will  consist  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
supposed  ovum  or  embryo  between  the  second  and  third  month.  In 
making  the  examination,  it  should  be  placed  in  water,  and  all  coagula 
gently  washed  away  from  the  membranous  coverings,  or  removed  by 
some  blunt  instrument.  Alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
water,  after  the  blood  has  been  removed.  If  the  embryo  cannot  be 
found,  the  decidua  and  chorion,  or  portions  of  them,  may  be  recog- 
nized ;  the  former,  by  its  forming  the  outer  investment  with  its 
smooth  internal  and  rough  external  or  uterine  surface ;  the  latter,  by 
the  villous  or  shaegy  appearance  of  that  portion  of  it  which  should 
have  become  the  placenta.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  month,  the 
foetus  may  be  commonly  identified  without  much  difficulty.  The 
ovum  in  many  instances  escapes  first,  leaving  the  decidua  behind. 
This  comes  away  after  a  time,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
in  some  states  of  the  virgin,  decidua-like  structures  are  thrown  off 
from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  resemble  the  true  decidua.  Both  are  constituted  of  the 
innermost  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  contain  all 
its  elements. 

Moles. — The  true  mole  is  the  result  of  conception,  the  foetus  of 
which  has  d  ied  in  consequence  of  the  eftusion  of  blood  into  the  decidua 
and  the  various  membranes,  and,  should  a  placenta  exist,  into  it« 
structure.  The  sac  of  the  amnion  has  frequently  burst,  and  the 
ovum  has  escaped,  or  it  has  died  and  been  dissolved  by  the  liquor 
amnii  or  serous  liquid,  which  is  found  turbid.  The  remains  of  the 
umbilical  cord  are  frequently  found  on  the  interior  of  the  amnial 
sac.  Nodules  are  found  projecting  into  the  cavity,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  effusion  of  blood  outside  the  sac.  Sometimes  the 
cavity  is  almost  obliterated,  the  main  bulk  being  made  up  of  effused 
blood.  In  the  varieties  of  moles  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  all 
the  membranes  ;  the  microscope  will  always  enable  the  examiner  to 
detect  the  chorion  villi.  Such  a  mole,  of  course,  proves  conception ; 
but  solid  bodies  are  expelled  from  the  uterus  which  have  not  this 
origin,  and  may  occur  in  the  virgin  :  these  are  called  false  moles. 
A  clot  of  blood  may  become  dense,  and,  losing  some  of  its  coloring 
matter,  exhibit  appearances  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  true  mole  except  by  the  microscope.  Polypi  may  also  resemble 
a  mole ;  but  a  careful  examination  would  reaaily  show  the  absence 
of  ovular  membranous  structures.  Sometimes  a  large  exfoliation 
of  the  vaginal  epithelium  may  take  place,  and  before  its  exjSulsion 
become  condensed,  so  as  to  cause  suspicion.     The  microscope  will, 
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bowever,  show  that  it  consists  of  only  tessellated  epithelium.  MokM 
may  coexist  with  true  ]:a*egnancy,  in  a  case  of  twius.  The  symptom^ 
accompanying  a  mole  resemhle  those  of  pregnancy;  and  the  appear- 
atices  produced  by  itseKpiilsion  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  J 
attending  the  aljortion  of  a  tcetus  at  an  early  period  of  gestation.  J 
Tlte  only  means  of  distinction  would  ho  derived  from  un  examina*! 
tioii  of  the  expelled  matters.  The  local  injury  produced  by  the* 
exi>uleion  of  these  bodies  ou  tlie  organs  of  generation  is  by  no 
means  as  gi^at.  as  that  caused  by  delivery  at  the  full  period. 

Vesicular  mole  {Hydaiinlform  degeneration  of  the  chorion). — When 
by  sonje  nccitlent  the  fcctus  dies  at  any  time  betbro  the  conjpleteJ 
formation   of  the   placenta,  the    villi  of  the   chorion,  instead  ofi 
completely   dyings  retain   a   certain   amount  of  vital   force;    the 
consequence  of  wliich  is  that  in  some  parts  growth  goes  on  iraper* - 
feetly,  serous  fluid  is  effused  within,  and  the  part  is  distended  intdl 
a  globular  form.     This,  occurring  frequently  in  tlie  course  of  each 
villus,  gives  it  a  l)eadeil  appearance, and  the  whole  mass  appeans  some- 
th  ing  !i  ke  a  boiich  of  gra[>es.  The  size,  however,ot\*acli  vesicular  body  J 
varies  much  in  different  specimens,  and  also  in  different  portions  of  1 
the  same  sijecioien,  some  being  only  detectable  by  the  microscope, 
while  othem  are  as  large  as  tlie  largest  grape.     On  the  largest  kinds  i 
are  generally  to  be  found  small  villi,  undergoing  more  or  less  tbel 
same  process  of  change. 

Thus  it  will  he  oltserved  that  the  vesicular  growths  are  attached 
one  to  another  by  delicate  threads — the  unclianged  stem  of  the 
villus.     Tills   will  readily  serve  to  distinguish    them   from    true 
hydatids  (Dr.  Graily   Hewitt,  "Obstetric  Transactions/' vol.   1,  p. 
249),  concerning  tlie  distinction  between   which   much  confusioaj 
has  existed,  and  questions  liave  arisen  as  to  whether  the  vesicular! 
mole  can  exist,  or  he  produced  in  the  virgin.     From  what  has  jasti 
been  shown,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  latter  cannot  arise  except 
as  a  result  of  impregnation.     It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  tiud   (nu 
hydatids  in  the  uterus  at  all,  still  more  so  for  them  to  be  discharged 
through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.     Dr.  Hicks  informs  me  tliat  no 
authentic  account  of  such  a  case  is  on  record.     But  even  if  it  were  J 
not  so,  the  slightest  examination  by  the  unaided  eye  would  shoiv^ 
wlicther  the  vesicles  were  attached  to  each  other  as  above  mentioned, 
or  whuther  the  smaller  were  inclosed   within  the  larger  cysts,  or 
floating  witliout  any  attachment  whatever.     The  use  of  the  term 
**  hydatid"  does  much  to  perpetuate   the  error.     How    long  tliia 
vesicuhir  mole  nniy  remain  in  utero  is  uncertain  ;   accurate  infor- 
mation is  required  on  this  point.     Certainly  it   may  reniain   morft| 
than  a  year,  and  possibly  many  years.     The   rapidity  with  which  1 
they  grow  is  very  great,  but  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  simultaneous  enlargement  of   myriads  of   parts.    A 
woman  at  tl*e  third  month  of  pregnancy  may  be  as  large  as  at  the 
seventh  month ;  she  may  ultimately  attain  a  size  exceeding   that  J 
of  the  full  term.     Cases  of  twin-conception  are  not  uncommon,  in' 
which  one  ovum  l>ecomos  vesicular,  the   other  going   on    towards 
maturity.      (l>r.  Uall   Davis, '' Obstetric  Transactions/' voL  3,  p. 
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177.)  Asain,  one  ovum  may  become  vesicular,  while  the  other  ia 
convertea  into  a  fleshy  mole.  In  some  rare  cases,  a  portion  only  of 
the  chorion  is  changed  into  this  form  of  mole,  while  the  proper 
formation  of  the  placenta  may  go  on  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  question  here  arises — Can  the  mature  placenta  be  so  con- 
verted? Should  a  portion  be  left  behind  in  a  healthy  state,  can  it 
assume  the  vesicular  degeneration  ?  From  all  that  is  at  present 
known,  this  is  exceedingly  improbable;  from  observations  made  of 
late  years,  it  appears  that  the  change  only  takes  place  in  the  chorion 
villi  before  the  formation  of  a  placenta.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that,  should  a  woman  have  no  intercourse  after  labor,  but  yet 
expel  a  true  vesicular  mole,  that  it  was  a  twin  ovum  which  was 
not  expelled  during  labor.  In  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  a 
decidual  covering  will  always  be  found,  more  or  less  complete, 
around  the  mole ;  but  if  the  size  of  the  mass  is  great,  then, 
although  present,  it  will  be  less  observable,  being  spread  over  a 
larger  surface.  A  corpus  luteum  will  also  be  found,  but  not  so 
perfectly  formed  as  in  normal  pregnancy. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  pregnancy  accompany  this  state, 
although  in  all  forms  of  mole-pregnancy  it  is  imperfectly  marked, 
or  only  proceeds  to  a  certain  point.  (See  case  "  Obstetric  Record," 
vol.  1,  p.  21.)  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  effects  of  the 
expulsion  of  a  mole  are  very  similar  to  those  of  abortion.  These 
facts  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  medico-legal  practice,  and 
in  this  respect  the  following  case,  reported  by  the  Tate  Dr.  Chowne 
to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  November,  1844,  will  be 
found  of  interest :  A  woman  was  seized  with  pains  resembling 
those  of  labor,  and  a  mass  of  uterine  hydatids  was  expelled,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  uterus  about  five  months.  When 
the  woman  was  examined  about  thirty-six  hours  afterwards,  there 
were  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  about  her.  The  parts  of  gene- 
ration presented  the  usual  appearances  met  with  in  the  expulsion 
of  a  foetus:  the  breasts  were  enlarged,  the  arolse  elevated,  of  a 
brown  color,  the  follicles  prominent,  and  the  organs  evidently  con- 
taining milk.  The  occurrence  of  this  case  led  Dr.  Chowne  to 
think  that,  had  the  body  of  an  infant  been  found  with  marks  of 
violence  upon  it,  concealed  in  the  house  where  this  woman  had 
lived,  it  would  probably  have  been  pronounced  to  have  been  her 
child.  A  medical  man  might  have  strengthened  the  suspicion  of 
criminality  by  declaring  that  there  were  all  the  signs  of  recent 
delivery  about  her.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  woman  would  probably  have  stated  that  no  child,  but  some 
tumor,  had  come  away  from  her ;  and  a  medical  man  would  not  be 
justified  in  swearing  that  appearances  of  delivery  absolutely  indi- 
cated, under  all  circumstances,  that  a  woman  must  have  been  de- 
livered of  a  child.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-known  medical 
fact,  that  similar  appearances  may  arise  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
various  forms  of  mole.  (See  a  case  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  "  Medical 
Times,"  Dec.  30, 1848.)  Circumstantial  evidence  would  be  against 
her  only  on  the  assumption  that  some  person  had  wilfully  concealed 
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or  inatle  away  with  substantiQl  proofs  of  lier  innocence,  /.  e., 
the  mass  %vhich  had  been  expelled.  I>n  Fieeher  met  with  a  c^se  in 
"whieh  a  woman  e;ave  birtli  secretly  to  a  child,  whose  death  led  to 
a  charge  of  chiliUmnrder  against  her,  and  two  nioiitha  afterwards 
she  passed  a  mole  or  IJighted  fiutos,  in  reference  to  which  a  ques- 
tion of  superfoDtatioti  waa  raised,  (llorn's  "  Vierteljahrschrift/' 
1866,2,22,) 

CoticealmerH  of  birth. — Medical  evidence  respecting  deliveiy  is 
required  in  two  cases:  1st,  wlien  the  birth  of  a  child  is  wnl fully 
concealed  ;  and  2d!y,  when  tlie  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been 
prenuitnrely  expelled  by  crimifinl  means.  The  concealment  of 
pregnancy  is  no  offence  in  the  Kiiglish  law" ;  but  the  concealment 
of  delivejy  or  of  (he  birth  of  a  child  is  a  misdemeanor,  by  the  24  k  25 
Vie*  c.  100,  sec.  60,  the  words  of  w^hich  arc  to  the  following  etieet  r 
"  If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a  child,  evtTy  person  wdio  sliall 
by  anr/  Sfcret  dispositfOH  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child,  whetlier 
such  child  died  before,  at,  or  after  its  birth,  entleavor  to  conceal  the 
birth  thereof,  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  con- 
victed thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor/'  A  proviso  is  added  to  the  effect,  that  any  person  tried 
for  the  murder  of  any  child,  and  acquitted  thereof,  may  be  found 
guilty  of  concealment  of  birtli,  if  it  sball  appear  in  evidence  that 
the  ebikl  had  recently  been  boni,and  that  such  person  did  by  some 
secret  disposition  of  tiie  dead  body  endeavor  to  conceal  the  birth. 
Varicjus  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  terms  "conceal- 
ment"' or  "secret  disposition  of  the  bod>\"  This  part  of  the  evi- 
dence does  not  affect  a  medical  witness,  unless  be  himself  has  found 
the  dead  body  or  was  present  wben  it  was  found.  It  will  rest  with 
the  judge  to  determine  whether  the  body  has  been  so  disposed  of 
as  to  constitute  legally  a  misdemeanor*  (Hcff.  \\  Clarke^  Chelms- 
ford Summer  Assizes,  1864.) 

This  is  an  oflence  of  which  women  charged  wnth  child-murder 
are  commonly  convicted  in  Kugland;  while  the  Scotch  law  punishes 
women  for  the  concealment  of  pregnatu^y  if  the  child  be  dead  or 
missing.  (Alison's ''  Criminal  Law,'^  p,  153.)  Tbe  medical  evidence 
on  trials  for  this  misdemeanor  is  exclusively  derived  from  an  ex- 
amination of  tlie  mother;  and  thus,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
time  at  which  this  is  made.  With  re^^pect  to  the  child,  its  body 
need  not  even  be  produced,  provided  there  be  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  death  ;  tlie  body  may  have  been  secretly  buried  or  burnt,  and 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  exan^ine  the  ashes. 

According  to  the  statute,  the  child  must  be  dead — the  conceal- 
ment of  the  birth  of  a  living  child  not  being  any  offence,  unless  it 
sboultl  happen  to  die  before  its  l>irth  w^as  made  known.  In  the 
case  of  The  Queen  v.  Woodman  (Kingston  Lent  Assizes,  1844),  the 
wonmn  was  acquitted  liecause  the  child  was  living  when  concealed. 
Mr.  Chitty  says,  that  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence,  the  child 
must  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  tiie  sevejith  montii  (*^Med.  Jur*/' 
p.  412) ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  concealment  of  the  birth 
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ot  a  dead  child  at  the  sixth  or  under  the  seventh  month,  would  be 
as  much  an  infringement  of  the  statute  as  if  it  were  more  advanced. 
The  concealment  of  the  aborted  but  undeveloped  ovum  or  embryo 
—of  a  monster,  i.  e.j  a  child  without  human  shape,  a  mole  or  other 
morbid  growth — would  not  probably  be  considered  a  contravention 
of  the  statute.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  judicial 
decision  on  this  point.  Mr.  Lane  communicated  to  the  "  Medical 
Times"  (Aug.  1845),  a  case  in  which  a  charge  of  concealed  birth 
was  dismissed  by  the  magistrates  of  Surrey,  because  the  conceal- 
ment referred  to  a  child  born  at  the  eighth  month  in  its  membranes. 
The  woman  stated  that  she  did  not  consider  it  to  be  a  child !  If 
this  decision  is  correct,  the  main  object  of  the  statute  {i.  e.y  to  pre- 
vent secret  delivery,  so  often  leading  to  murder)  may  be  eftectually 
evaded.  The  case,  being  entirely  new,  should  have  been  sent  for 
trial,  and  the  decision  left  to  the  proper  interpretere  of  the  law ;  a 
magisterial  decision  can  furnish  no  precedent  on  a  question  of  this 
kind.  This  woman  must  have  been  delivered  of  a  child,  foetus,  or 
embryo,  or  of  course  there  would  have  been  no  pretence  for  the 
charge.  That  a  child  may  be  thus  born  and  removed  from  the 
membranes  alive  is  a  fact  established  by  experience.  Dr.  Bruuton 
reported  to  the  Obstetrical  Society,  a  case  in  which  the  entire  ovum 
was  expelled  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  and  the  child  was 
rescued  alive,  although  born  fifteen  minutes  before  being  taken  out 
of  the  membranes.  ("Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  1871, 1,  412).  In 
another  case  of  sudden  delivery,  the  child  in  its  membranes  with 
the  placenta  were  discharged  into  a  bucket.  It  was  not  rescued  in 
time  to  save  life.  ("  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,"  April,  1870,  p.  430.) 
It  is  not  material  here,  as  in  the  case  of  alleged  infanticide,  to 
prove  when  the  child  died — whether  before,  during,  or  after  its 
birth  ;  and  thus  those  subtleties  and  technicalities  which  are  met 
with  in  cases  of  child-murder  are  avoided.  In  regard  to  proof  of 
concealment,  and  what  constitutes  it,  these  are  essentially  legal 
points ;  but  a  medical  practitioner  may  sometimes  benefit  an  accused 
person,  if  he  can  prove  that  the  woman  had  made  application  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  her  pregnancy  and  delivery.  The  law  is  espe- 
cially lenient  under  such  circumstances.  Questions  connected 
with  concealment  of  birth  do  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  coroner;  the  medical  evidence  is  therefore  required  by  a 
magistrate. 
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CHAPTER  XLV, 


ABORTION   FROM    NATURAL   CAUSES. —  CRIMINAL    CAUSES.— MECHANICI 
MEANS.— MEBICINAL     SUBSTANCES. —  SIGNS    OF     ABORTION.- — SPECH 
ABORTIVES.^LOCAL     APPLICATIONS. — FKIdNEB     ABORTION. — MEAXI] 
OF  THE  WORD  NOXIOUS  AS  APPLIED    TO  URUOS. — ^ON    INDUCING    PRB 
TURE    LABOR.^ — PROOF   OF  PREGNANCY  NOT    NECESSARY. — ABORTION  Of 
MONSTERS.^ — MOLES  AND  HYDATIDS. 

Bt  abortion  is  commonly  understood,  in  medicine,  the  expulsioi 
of  the  contents  of  the  uteriis  brfore  the  sixth  ino?iih  of  ffestatfon*  If 
the  expulsion  takes  place  hetwcen  the  sixth  and  ninth  month,  the 
woman  is  said  to  have  a  premature  labor.  The  law  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  this  kind,  but  the  term  abortion  is  applied  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tlie  fa^tus  at  am/  period  of  pregnanq/  before  tlie  term  of 
gestation  is  completed;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  popular  term  miscarria(/c.  Criminal  abortion  is  rarely  at- 
tempted before  the  third  month  ;  it  is  perhaps  most  common 
between  the  fonrtli  and  tifth  month ;  becauae  then  a  female  begins 
for  the  first  time  to  acquire  a  certainty  of  her  pregnancy.  The 
causes  of  abortion  may  be  either  7ia(ural  or  violent  The  latter  only 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law  ;  but  a  medical  witness  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  are  called  natural,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  others  which  depend  on  the  application  of  violence. 
These  Hatund  causes  are  so  frequent,  that  according  to  Mr.  White- 
head's observation,  of  20(JU  pregnancies,  one  in  seven  terminated  in 
abortion.  They  are  commonly  ascribable  to  peculiarities  in  the 
female  system^  to  the  presence  of  uterine  or  other  diseases,  or  to 
some  moral  shock  sustained  by  a  woman  during  pregnancy.  Any 
diseases  which  strongly  aftect  the  uterus,  or  general  system  of  a 
woman,  may  give  rise  to  abortion.  An  attack  of  smallpox  has  been 
known  to  produce  it ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Acton,  that  the 
presence  of  constitutional  syiihilis  in  the  father  is  not  only  a  cause 
of  intection  in  the  oftspring,  but  of  repeated  abortion  in  the  female. 
(**  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  36,  p.  164;  Kamsbothanrs  "  Obstetric  Medicine;*' 
p.  656.)  These  facts  deserve  attention,  when  it  is  proved  that  a 
woman  has  really  aborted,  and  an  attempt  is  unjustly  made  to  fix 
an  alleged  act  of  criminality  on  another.  For  further  information 
on  the  numerous  natural  and  accidental  causes  which  may  give  rise 
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to  abortion,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Mr.  Whitehead 
("  On  Abortion  and  Sterility,"  p.  252  ;  also,  for  the  eftects  of  undue 
laceration  and  disease  of  the  placenta,  in  causing  abortion,  see 
"  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  Dec.  4,  1852,  p.  580,  and  March  19, 1853, 
p.  302.)  In  considering  the  operation  of  these  causes,  it  is  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  that  during  pregnancy  the  uterus  is  subject  to  a 
natural  periodical  excitement,  cori'esponding  to  what  would  have 
been  the  menstfual  period  dating  from  the  last  cessation.  Hence, 
comparatively  trivial  causes  operating  at  these  periods  may  lead  to 
an  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

The  violent  causes  of  abortion  may  be  of  an  accidental,  or  criminal 
nature.  In  general,  the  distinction  will  not  be  difficult ;  the  kind  of 
violence,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  alleged  cause  to  produce  abortion 
will  be  apparent  from  the  evidence,  in  reference  to  criminal  cases, 
the  causes  may  be  referred  either,  1st,  to  the  use  of  mechanical  means, 
or  2dly,  of  irritating  medicinal  substances  aeting  upon  the  uterus,  or 
bowels.  They  operate  with  greater  certainty  just  in  proportion  as 
the  pregnanc}'^  is  advanced. 

mechanical  means. — ^Among  the  mechanical  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned severe  exercise,  the  violent  agitation  of  the  body,  as  by 
riding  or  driving  over  a  rough  pavement, — in  which  case  no  marks 
of  violence  would  be  apparent.  Any  physical  shock  sustained  by ' 
the  body  may  operate  indirectly  on  the  uterus.  Violent  pressure  or 
blows  on  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  resorted  to;  but  in  these 
cases  the  marks  of  violence  will  be  commonljr  perceptible.  Instru- 
ments have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  membranes, 
destroying  the  child,  and  thereby  leading  to  its  expulsion.  Dever- 
gie  speaks  of  such  instruments  being  well  known  in  England,  and 
of  English  midwives  deriving  a  living  from  the  practice  of  this 
crime.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  285.)  Although  this  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exaggerated  statement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cases  have 
transpired  which  show  that  the  crime  is  frequently  perpetrated  by 
persons  who  basely  derive  a  profit  from  the  practice ;  and  for  one 
case  that  comes  to  light,  probably  a  dozen  are  eftectually  concealed. 
In  the  evidence  given  on  four  trials  within  a  recent  period,  the  case 
presented  no  feature  of  novelty  or  interest.  Instruments  were  em- 
ployed, and  drugs  in  large  doses  were  proved  to  have  been  admin- 
istered. 

Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effectual  in  producing 
abortion  than  medicinal  substances ;  yet  from  the  fact  of  such  at- 
tempts being  made  by  ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally  dies 
from  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  peritoneum,  or  other  serious 
after-consequences.  A  case  was  tried  some  years  since,  in  which 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  attempted  to  produce 
abortion  in  the  deceased  by  thrusting  wooden  skewers  in  the  substance 
of  the  uterus.  Inflammation  and  gangrene  took  place,  and  the 
woman  died.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed  for  murder. 
(For  a  similar  case  by  Mr.  MTherson,  see"  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  36,  p.  102 ; 
see  also  another  case  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  45,  p.  t)93.)  [See  report 
of  a  remarkable  case  of  attempted  criminal  abortion,  by  Dr.  T.  Gail- 
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lard  Tliomaa  in  ''Am,  Joar.  Med.  Se*L,"  April,  1873,  in  which  the 
woman  iiitrodiieed  into  her  own  abdominal  cavity  an  umbrella  wire 
IttJ  inclies  long.  Tliis  wire  had  passed  through  the  vaginal  wall 
and  escaped  into  tlie  peritoneal  cavity,  travei'sing  below  the  inte^ 
tines  Just  over  the  large  vessel h  on  the  spine,  acnm-^i  the  abdomen  to 
the  livt-r,  tlien  glancing  oft*  from  tlie  riglit  lobe  baekwardn  to  the 
diaphragm,  whidi  it  j>enetrated,  and  then  plunged  into  the  right 
lung  for  the  distance  of  two  inches.  The  woman  died  of  pneumo- 
?i/«,  on  the  fifteenth  day.^ — R*]  This  kind  of  injury  to  the  uterus 
always  implies  the  interference  of  sooie  other  i>ei*son  in  the  t)crpe^ 
tration  of  the  crime.  Mechanical  means  can  seldom  be  applied  to 
the  uterus  without  leaving  marks  of  violence  on  the  orsran,  as  well 
as  on  the  body  of  the  child.  If  the  mother  ehould  ^ie,  a  result 
which  generally  takes  jJace,  an  inspection  will  at  once  t^ettie  the 
IHinnt.  >^\nn.  dllyg."  1834, 101 ;  1838,  vol.  1,  p.  425  ;  1839,  vol  2, 
p.  109.)  An  important  case  of  this  kind  wa«*  the  subject  of  a  crim* 
inal  trial  in  Scothmd  in  1858  (case  of  lidd,  *' Medical  Gazette," 
December  11,  1858).  The  uterus  near  its  mouth  presented  two 
openint!;s  in  its  substancCi  described  as  punetured  wounds  by  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  %vho  made  the  examination — 
and  as  the  openings  of  torn  bloodvessels  by  others,  who  were  called 
for  tlie  defence.  There  was  also  a  rupture  of  one  ovary.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  ;  but  the  medical  man  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  crime,  committed  suicide*  The 
case  is  chiefly  imjjortaTit  as  showing  that  any  a|iparent  mccliatrn.^^d 
injury  to  the  uterus  should  be  niinutcly  examined,  so  that  no  doubt 
of  the  cause  may  afterwards  be  entertained.  If,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  the  n^other  survives  and  the  child  be  expelled,  then  marks  of 
violLnice  will  be  found  on  its  body.  These  marks  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  tor  its  death  ;  but  this  is  not  liere  the  question*  If 
it  can  be  proved  tliat  tliey  have  not  resulted  from  accidental  causes 
during  gestation  or  subsequently  to  delivery,  then  their  presence 
may  furnish  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the  actual  means  by 
which  al>ortion  was  attempted.  It  is  said  that  abortion  has  been 
in  some  instances  aecompllshed  by  frequent  bleeding  from  the  arm. 
This  etfect  may  follow  as  a  result  of  shock  produced  by  tlie  loss  of 
blood.  An  examination  of  the  veins  of  the  arms  would  show 
whetlier  any  suuli  attempt  had  been  made. 

There  can  be  no  dotilit  that  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  abortion, 
the  most  edectual,  and  that  which  most  certainly  brings  on  the  ex* 
pulsivc  action  of  the  utcru«,  is  the  <lcst ruction  of  the  ovum  or  em- 
bryo. If  by  accident  or  design,  the  ov  uhir  membranes  should  become 
ruptured,  gestation  is  arrested,  and  abortion  necessarily  ensues.  At 
any  period  of  iirt»guaney,  therefore,  a  puncture  through  the  mem- 
branes will  sooner  or  later  occasion  the  evacuation  ot  the  uterus. 
iKamsbotluxm's  '*  Obstetric  Medicine,''  p.  G55.)  This*  anther  re- 
marks that  the  pcrfornunice  of  the  operatioTi  demands  u  most . 
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structures,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  develojiment  which  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  assumes  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy^ 
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III  medical  practice,  for  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  tlie 
membranes  are  ruptured,  either  by  the  use  of  a  female  catheter, 
or  by  an  instrument  of  this  shape,  but  including  a  blade  like  a 
tonsil-lancet.  Unless  the  inner  membrane  or  amnion  be  opened, 
gestation  may  still  proceed,  and  abortion  will  not  take  place.  When 
the  membranes  are  completely  penetrated,  and  the  waters  arc  dis- 
charged, uterine  action  is  invariably  induced ;  but  the  time  which 
elapses  from  the  performance  of  the  operation  to  the  commencement 
of  labor,  is  subject  to  great  variation.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  states 
that  he  has  known  the  uterus  betrin  to  act  in  ten  hours  after  the 
rupture,  but  in  another  case  a  week  elapsed  before  its  action  com- 
menced. As  a  general  rule,  uterine  action  is  fully  established  in 
fifty  or  sixty  houre.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  where 
a  criminal  intention  exists,  so  long  a  period  is  required  for  remov- 
ing the  contents  of  the  uterus.  The  cases  above  referred  to  were 
eases  of  obstetric  practice,  in  which  there  was  no  desire  to  exix)se 
the  female  to  the  slightest  risk,  and  premature  labor  was  ojKMily 
induced.  In  a  criminal  attempt  by  a  medical  practitioner,  in  which 
the  woman  would  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  act,  the  removal  of 
the  embryo  or  foetus  might  be  effected  in  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time.  At  any  rate,  the  time  for  the  completion  of  abortion  could  not 
be  measured  by  cases  in  which  the  uterus  has  been  left  to  undergo 
si»ontaneous  contraction  after  the  membranes  had  been  punctured, 
and  the  watei-s  had  escaped.  There  would,  however,  be  great  danger 
to  a  woman  in  the  necessary  mani|»ulations  required.  The  reatler 
will  find  reports,  by  M.  Tardieu,  of  numerous  cases  of  abortion  as  a 
result  of  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  uterus,  in  "  Annales 
d'llygii^ne,"  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  406;  and  some  good  practical  remarks 
by  the  same  writer,  on  the  mode  in  which  these  inquiries  should  be 
conducted,  in  the  "Annales  dllygii^ne,"  1856,  vol.  1,  p.  141. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  pereons  who  have  a  complete 
anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts.  The  certain  dciith  of  the 
woman  will  convertthe  crime  to  murder,  when  instruments  are 
introduced  into  her  body  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  anatomy. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  of  the  me<iical  profession  have 
on  several  occasions  misused  their  professional  knowledge,  and  have 
exposed  themselves  to  prosecutions  for  this  crime.  Sometimes,  it 
is  probable  the  charge  has  been  raised  falsely,  or  through  misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  woman  ;  at  others,  the  evidence  has  left 
it  very  clear  that  the  charge  was  well  founded.  Of  late  years,  medi- 
cal men  have  rather  freely  used  the  speculum.  When  this  instru 
ment  has  been  improperly  or  unnecessarily  used  on  a  pregnant 
wontan,  a  charge  of  attempted  abortion  by  instruments  may  be 
easily  raised  against  a  medical  practitioner.  A  trial  took  place  at 
the  Exeter  Lent  Assizes,  1854  (.fiei/.  v.  Griffin  and  Venn)^  in  which  it 
was  charged  that  the  accused,  Venn  (a  Burgeon^,  had  feloniously 
used  an  instmment  with  the  intent  to  procure  the  miacarriage  of 
the  proeecQtrix.    Aood>«  noe,  Venn  had  on  several 

occasions  paaaed  ft  ]  ^  f  tfa^ 
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woman,  once  in  a  coppic-o,  nnd  at  anotlier  time  in  a  fifl<l.  Tlie  de- 
fence was?,  that  tlie  surgeon  bud  merely  nmd  a  spec-ulum  toasccrtjuii 
whether  the  p:irl  was  jjregnant,  in  order  to  know  Low  to  prescribe 
for  her;  and  that  it  was  ahfeunl  to  eoppose  that  be  bad  ever  in- 
tended to  proeore  abortion,  for  thi^  bad  not  folk) wed,  and  it  might 
liave  been  easil}^  iiroduiCfi  by  bini  at  any  y^eriod  of  i»regnaney  if 
the  medical  man  liad  wished  it.  Tlie  prisoners  were  acquirteth 
Admitting  tlie  statenientK  of  the  proeceutrix  and  the  prisoner  tn 
he  eorreet,  it  ma}'  l>e  remarked  that  medical  practitioners^  in  the 
lawful  exereiee  of  tbeir  profession,  do  not  commoidy  nee  a  Bpeculum 
in  open  fields  or  foppiees  to  deterniiMe  wbetlier  a  female  is  preg- 
nant or  not;  and  it  is  a  well-known  faet  that  a  sjieculuni  i*  not 
required  iur  determining  the  question  of  pregnaney  at  all.  Tbis 
case  conveys  a  serious  caution  to  membei'sof  the  medical  profession. 

3Iedidj\al  sitbsianccs. — These  are,  perhaps,  more  frecpiently  re- 
sorted to  tor  inducing  criminal  abortion  than  otiier  means;  but 
they  rarely  answer  the  intended  jturpoBe;  and  when  this  result  id 
obtaine<:l,  it  is  generally  at  tbe  ex}>ense  of  tlie  life  of  the  woman. 
Mineral  jx^isons  have  been  ignorantly  employed  for  this  nefarious 
object — such  as  ai^enic,  corrosive  sublimate,  sulpliate  of  eop|>cr, 
muriate  of  iron,  and  Tuetallic  mercury  {Reg,  v*  WrhjhU  Abingdon 
Autumn  Assizes,  1855),  and  other  irritants.  Croton-oil,  gamboge, 
coloeynth,  aloes  (Ilenke,  *^  Zeitsehrift;'  1844,  vol.  2,  p.  203),  hiera 
piera  (a  mixture  of  aloes  and  eanella),  elateriuni,  and  other  drastic 
purgatives,  have  also  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Purgatives 
which  produce  much  straining,  and  powerful  emetics  or  diuretics, 
will  readily  excite  abortion  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy  a 
but  these  violent  medicines  fail  in  their  etlect  at  tbe  earlier  stage 
A  dcc(x*tion  of  fein  or  of  broom-tops  has  been  sometimes  usc^ 
The  decoction  of  broom  acts  as  a  strong  diuretic.  The  substance 
just  mentioned  exert  an  indirect  action  on  the  uterus  by  producing 
a  shock  to  tbe  general  system.  But  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
bodies,  called  eimnenaffogues^  which  have  a  specific  actu>n  on  the 
uterus  itself.  Amorig  these,  the  ergot  of  rye,  or  St'cale  romutum^ 
may  l>e  j particularly  noticed.  Other  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
substances,  which  may  be  enumerated  as  having  acquired  j>opu!ar 
Impute  ior  procuring  abortion  are  savin,  cantharides  (see  p.  1^2], 
rue,  iron  tilings^  squills,  graiiis  of  paradise  (iiVy.  v.  Mushfor(h,YorK 
Autunm  Assizes,  1857),  pennyroyal,  black  hellebore  and  taosy. 
M.  Tardieu  relates  three  cases  in  which  a  strong  decoction  of  rue 
produced  abortion  at  the  fourth » filth,  and  beytmd  tbe  sixtli  month 
res].)ectively,  and  tire  woman  recovered.  (**Ann.  (Tllyg.,''  1855, 
vol*  1,  p.  403.)  Its  operation  as  an  abortive  was  generally  preceded 
by  well-mai'ked  nervous  syyjptoms — c,  g,  giddiness  and  stufior, 
depression  of  the  action  of  tbe  heart,  with  nausea  and  severe  jmin 
in  the  stomach.  (**  Ann.  dTIyg.,''  1856,  voh  1,  p.  135.)  In  April, 
185ii,  a  medical  miin  was  convicted  hetbre  tbe  Central  Criminal 
Court  of  (Sydney,  of  administering  extract  of  belladonna  in  a  sup- 
lx>Bitory,  with  a  view  to  procure  abortion.     In  a  case  which  oc« 
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carred  in  France,  iodide  of  potassium  was  pronounced  by  three 
medical  men  to  be  an  abortive  (*'  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  Jan. 
29, 1859),  but  the  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  not  given.  None 
of  these  substances  liave  any  influence  on  the  uterus,  except  in 
affecting  it  indirectly  by  their  irritant  action  on  the  system.  In 
the  Coroners'  return  for  1837-8,  there  were  four  cases  of  the  admin- 
istration of  savin  and  other  drugs,  with  the  view  of  procuring  abor- 
tion. In  three  of  these  cases,  the  mother  died  undelivered ;  in  the 
fourth, the  child  perished. 

Specific  abortives.  Ergot  of  rye^  or  Secale  cornutum, — This  sub 
stance  has  been  found,  in  many  instances,  to  bring  on  violent  action 
of  the  uterus  at  an  advanced  stage  of  gestation,  or  when  efforts  at 
parturition  had  already  commenced;  There  is,  however,  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  resfjecting  its  alleged  specific  properties. 
According  to  Dr.  Lee,  it  has  no  effect,  at  least  in  the  early  stashes  of 
fi^estation,  although  given  in  very  large  doses.  (''Med.  Graz.^'  vol. 
^5,  p.  10 ;  see  also  "  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ."  vol.  53,  p.  27.) 
Dr.  Kluge,  of  Berlin,  found  that  its  properties  varied  according  to 
whether  it  was  gathered  before,  or  after  harvest ;  in  the  former  case 
it  had  an  energetic  action,  while  in  the  latter,  it  was  powerless. 
The  properties  of  the  secale  are  but  little  known  to  the  vulgar  in 
this  country  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  of  our  rarely  hear- 
ing of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  criminally  administered  by  mid- 
wives  to  pregnant  women.  Dr.  Beatty  states  that  when  used  in 
obstetric  practice,  it  is  liable,  by  absorption  into  the  system  of  the 
mother,  which  may  take  place  within  two  houre,  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  child.  ("Dub.  Med.  Journ."  May,  1844,  p.  202.)  This 
question  was  actually  referred  by  the  French  Government  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1845,  as  there  was  reason  to  think  that, 
under  its  employment  in  the  practice  of  midwiferv,  children  were 
frequently  born  dead.  {''  Ann.  d'Hyg."  1846,  vol.  1,  p.  204 ;  see 
also  "  Med.  Gaz."  vol.  4(3,  p.  680.)  In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Beatty's 
statement,  Drs.  M'Clintock  and  Hardy  report,  that,  out  of  thirty 
cases  in  which  it  was  administered,  twenty  children  were  born  deaiL 
{'•'•  Practical  Observations,"  p.  95.)  Dr.  Ramsbotham  considers  that 
the  drug  may  operate  fatally  on  a  child  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  administered  ;  but  that,  unless  it  excites 
the  expulsive  action  of  the  uterus,  it  hiis  no  effect  on  the  child's 
system.  (Op.  cit.  p.  319 ;  also  cases  by  Mr.  Paterson,  "  Edin..  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ."  vol.  53,  p.  142.)  According  to  M.  Millet,  in 
commenced,  or  imminent  abortion,  ergot  procures  a  safe  and  prompt 
termination  ;  and  he  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  it  injured  the 
child.     ("Med.  Chir.  Rev."  July,  1855,  p.  41.) 

On  trial  for  criminal  abortion,  perpetrated  or  attempted,  a  medi- 
cal witness  must  be  prepared  for  a  close  examination  on  the  specific 
eiwmenagogue  properties  of  the  ergot  of  rye  on  the  uterus,  as  well 
as  its  general  action  as  a  poison  on  the  woman  and  child.  A  case, 
which  occurred  a  few  yciirs  since  {Reff.  v.  Calder^  Exeter  Lent  As- 
sizes, 1844),  has  been  reported,  with  comments  on  this  subject,  by 
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Dr.  Shapter  (*'Prov.  Med.  Journ,,'*  April  10, 1844.)  It  was  alleged 

on  thUs  oceasioiu  tliiit  savin,  eaiitharklos  and  ergot  had  been  resj^ec- 
tively  given  by  tlie  prisoner,  a  niedical  man,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
cnrintr  miscarriage.     The  prosecutrix  was  a  woman  of  notoriously 
bad  ehametor,  and  the  prisoner  was  aequitted.     There  were  three 
medieal  witnesses,  who  agreed  tliat  savin  and  cantharides  were  oidy 
likely  to  occasion  abortion  indirectl}',  /.  e.  by  jiowerfully  affeetinj 
the  system — ^tlie  view  coniniordy  entertained  by  professional  niei 
Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  eraoL     Dr.  Shai 
ter  stated,  in  bi8  evidence,  that  lie  did  not  tlnnk  the  ergot  won 
act  unless  the  natural  action  of  the  uterus  Ijad  already  commene 
— a  statement  sujiported  by  a  niimlier  of  authorities.  Subsequent!; 
to  the  trial,  he  collected  the  observations  of  many  obstetrie  write 
and  so  far  moditied  bis  opinion  as  to  admit  that  the  ergot  migW 
ocpasifynolb/  exert  a  s|>eeific  action  on  the  uterus,  in  cases  of  ad  vane 
])rcgi]aney,  even  when  uterine  action  had  not  ah^endy  eommene 
Uis  nummary  on  this  subjeet  is  one  of  the  best  Avhich  baa  been  pu 
lislied.     Dr  Kamsbotham  lias  reported  three  cases  from  wlneh 
wK)uld  appear  that  tlie  ergot  may  in  some  instances  exert  a  dii*e^ 
action  on  the  ini|iregnated  and  quieseent  uterus.  In  these  iustanc 
the  women  were  in  or  about  the  cifjhlh  month  of  pregnancy*.  ("  M 
Gaz.,'"  vol.  14,  p.  434.)     This  observation  has  been  fully  eontirra 
by  further  experience  on  the  use  of  the  drug.     ("  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz./'   Jan.  7,  1854,  p.  8;  see  also  his '*  Obstetric  Medicine  an* 
Surgery,"  p.  198,)    Dr.  J.  H.  Davis  believes  that  it  is  a  speei ' 
excitant  of  uterine  action,  and  points  out  the  eases  in  which,  in  hii 
opinion,  it  may  be  safely  employed,     {''Lancet,"  Oct.  11, 1845,  p. 
393.)    In  one  instance  in  wliieb,  owing  to  distortion   of  the  jiel- 
vis,  it  was  necessary  to  liring  on  labor  six  weeks  before  the  fa 
period,  Mr.  Ray  nee  found  that  ergot  in  the  form  of  infusion  in 
peated  doses  excited  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and   delivery  Wi 
ae€omplisbe<l  within  fifty-eight  boui-s  of  the  taking  of  the  tirst  dos< 
The  uterus  was  in  a  quiescent  state  before  the  medicine  was  givei 
to  the  patient,     ('^ited.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  March  14,  1857,  p>2G0, 
Mr.  ^Vliiteliead,  who  has  bad  eoosiderable  experience  on  this  sui 
ject,  has  found  that  its  action  is  very  uncertain.     In  a  c^isc   und 
his  cai-e,  that  of  a  woman  with  deformed  pelvis,  it  was  consider 
adviealde  to  procure  abortion  in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy ;  th 
ergot  alone  was  enijtloyed,  and  at  first  with  tlie  desired  effect.  It  was 
given  in  three  successive  pregnancies ;  and  in  each  instance  hd^o 
pains  came  on  after  eight  or  ten  doses  had  been  administered,  an 
expulsion  was  effected  b^'  the  end  of  the  third  day.     It  w^aa  persever- 
ingly  tried  in  a  fourth  iircgnancy  in  tlie  same  woman,  and  failed 
completely.     ("On  AlM)rtion,"  p.  254.)     It  also  failed  in  a  ease  in 
the  hands  of  l)r,  Oldham.     {''  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  44,  p.  49.)     Never- 
theless, the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  its  sftecific 
action,  as  a  direct  uterine  excitant ;  and  according  to  Dr.  Griffith! 
this  is  so  well  known  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  tha' 
it  is  tliere  in  frequent  use  as  a  popular  abortive.     Perhaixs  the  difter- 
ences  wdnch  have  been  observed  in  its  action  may  have  depend 
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on  the  quality  of  the  drug,  as  well  as  on  the  period  at  which  it  was 
administered.  Admitting  that  the  uterus  is  subject  to  periodical 
excitement  corresponding  to  the  menstrual  periods,  it  is  probable 
that  the  action  of  ergot  may  be  more  powerfully  abortive  at  these 
than  at  other  times.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  in  1860, 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  administer  secretly  the  ethereal  tinc- 
ture of  ergot. 

A  case  occurred  at  Brighton,  in  October,  1864,  in  which  a  ques- 
tion arose  respecting  the  fatal  effects  of  this  drug  on  a  woman  who 
had  taken  it  for  a  long  period,  obviously  with  a  view  to  procure 
abortion.  She  died,  however,  without  abortion  having  taken  place ; 
and  the  question  at  issue  was,  whether  this  drug  had,  or  had  not, 
caused  her  death.  The  dose  taken  was,  I  am  informed,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  three  times  a  day,  for  a  period 
of  eleven  weeks.  On  inspection,  patches  of  inflammation  were  found 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  death.  No  other 
cause  for  death  was  apparent,  and  one  medical  witness  assigned  it 
to  the  poisonous  irritant  action  of  the  ergot,  as,  at  the  early  stage 
of  pregnancy  which  she  had  reached  (the  third  month),  this  sub- 
stance would  not  be  likely  to  act  as  an  abortive.  Another  medical 
gentleman  who  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  asserted  that  death 
could  never  be  primarily  caused  by  ergot  of  rye.  The  qualification 
introduced  into  this  medical  opinion  is  of  small  importance.  The 
deceased  woman  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  large  quantity  of  the 
tincture,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  drug  killed  her  by  a 
primary  or  secondary  operation.  M.  Tardieu  describes  the  case  of 
a  woman,  set.  24,  who  aborted  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  as 
a  result  of  the  administration  of  ergot  in  powder;  she  died  from 
peritonitis  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  ergot  was  found  in 
fragments  in  the  lower  third  of  the  bowels.  ("  Ann.  d'Hyg.," 
1855,  vol.  1,  p.  404.)  At  the  same  time,  this  meaical  jurist  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  ergot  of  rye  has  no  direct  action  as  an  abortive. 
(*' Ann.  d'llyg.,"  1865,  vol.  1,  p.  139.)  In  respect  to  its  operation, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  effects  produced  by  its  administration 
are  not  such  as  readily  to  excite  suspicion.  It  does  not  cause  the 
decided  symptoms  of  irritation  observed  in  the  action  of  savin,  nor 
the  nervous  symptoms  which  are  usually  produced  by  rue.  In 
medicinal  doses,  given  at  proper  intervals,  the  only  marked  effect 
wliicli  it  produces  on  a  pregnant  woman  is  a  lowermg  of  the  pulse. 
Sometimes  other  symptoms  of  a  severe  character  have  presented 
themselves.  (''  Ann.  dllyg.,"  1850,  vol.  1,  p.  140.)  If  a  person 
dies  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  the  results  are  legally  the  same 
whether  its  oj.)eration  as  a  noxious  substance  is  of  a  primary,  or 
secondary  kind. 

Actio)i  of  ergot. — In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms, 
ergot  in  powder  has  caused  nausea,  vomiting,  dryness  of  the  throat, 
great  thirst,  avereion  to  food,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  slight  purging, 
pain  in  tlie  head,  stupor,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  (Pereira, 
*'  Mat.  Med.,"  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  111.)  Paralysis  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  among  the  symptoms.    (See  paper  by  Mr.  Wright, ''  Edin. 
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Med  and  Surg.  Jourih,"  voL  53,  p.  14.)  The  niediciniil  dose  of  the 
prrwtler,  in  iitorine  diseases  is  from  5  to  15  grains.  It  is  employeil 
in  a  larger  dose  (from  20  to  60  grains  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour) 
to  excite  uterine  action  either  for  abortion  or  ]>arturition.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  one  dracljm  (a  teaspoonful) ;  this  is  con- 
sidered to  he  equivalent  to  20  grains  of  the  ]>o\vder.  The  dose  of 
tlie  ethereal  tinetnre,  according  to  Pereira,  when  employed  for  the 
pnrpose  of  exciting  uterine  action,  is  one  drachm  every  half  hour 
for  three  or  four  doses.  (Op.  elt,  p.  119.)  Ergot  must  he  regarded 
as  a  noxious  snbstance,  and  by  some  authorities  it  is  ranked  among 
narcotico-irritant  poisons.  It  docs  not  ejisih'  cause  death  in  one 
large  dose,  but  its  fatal  operation  appears  to  be  more  strikingly 
develo])ed  by  its  long-continued  use  in  small  or  medicinal  doses. 
Its  active  properties  are  considered  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  nn 
oil  which  is  soluble  in  ethen  It  also  contains  a  solid  principle, 
cr^jofin ywhk'h  exerts  a  poisonous  action  ou  animals.  The  reader 
will  find  u  large  collection  of  cases,  illustrating  the  pmperties  of 
this  drug,  in  Wihmer  (^' Arzneimittel  und  (lii'Le/' voh  2,  p,  80 — 
Sphfftrlki  srgctiftn  ;  see  also  Terclra,  '*  Mat.  Med.''  vol.  2,  pt.  1, 102). 
Analysis. — Tlie  form  and  characters  of  the  ergot  in  mass  are  well 
known  to  professional  men.  In  the  annexed  illustrations,  1  repi'e- 
sents  the  ergot  ot  rye  of  its  usual  form  and  size.  The  outer  coat  is 
dark-colored,  almost  black,  and  it  is  more  or  less  grooved  or  fluted 
longitudinally,  and  pointed  at  each  end.     It  is  brittle,  and  breaks 

Fig.  57. 
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w^itli  a  spongy  or  soft  rough  fracture.  2  2  represent  transv"?? 
sections  of  the  ei'got  of  rye.  The  outer  coat  here  forms  a  dark  out 
line  with  depressions.  The  substance  is  of  a  pale  reddish-whit 
color.  If  a  thin  slice  is  wetted  witli  a  weak  solution  of  potasl 
and  is  examined  under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  the  outc 
dark  coat  gradually  assumes  a  crimson  or  purple  tint.  Small  frag- 
ments may  he  thus  idea ti tied.  3  represents  a  transverse  section  of 
the  ergot  magniiied  thirty  diameters.  The  spongy  character  ^ 
this  sul)stance  a  with  its  dark  coat  6,  is  here  more  distinctly  dc 
1  located. 

The  powder  of  ergot  evolves  a  faint  fisliy  odor,  especially 
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rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  dingy- 
red  color.  In  the  form  of  tincture,  alcoholic  or  ethereal,  one  test 
is  the  peculiar, odor  of  the  extract  when  treated  with  potash.  Tliis 
may,  however,  be  concealed  by  other  odors.  Sometimes  small 
particles  of  ergot,  presenting  a  pink-red  color  and  a  dark  external 
coat,  may  be  detected  in  the  sediment  by  the  microscope.  When 
ergot  has  been  taken  in  powder,  fragments  of  it  may  be  found 
scattered  over  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomach  or  bowels ; 
these  may  be  identified  by  the  characters  described.  Tlie  ethereal 
tincture  evaporated  to  an  extract,  leaves  an  oily-looking  residue, 
which,  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  acquires  a  light  or 
pinkish-red  color. 

Savin.  Oil  of  savin, — This  vegetable  substance  possesses  great 
popular  repute  as  an  abortive.  In  a  case  which  I  was  required  to 
investis^te  in  1845,  it  was  a  question  whether  savin,  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  state  of  powdered  leaves,  and  had  caused  tlie 
death  of  a  woman,  exerted  any  specific  action  on  the  uterus  to 
induce  labor.  The  reply  was  given,  that  in  large  doses  it  acted 
only  indirectly  as  an  abortive  by  irritant  properties.  See  "Med. 
Gaz.,"  vol.  36,  p.  646.)  It  is  proj^r  to  remember  that  the  infusion 
is  more  powerful  than  the  decoction ;  since  the  poison,  being  a 
volatile  oil,  is  dissipated  by  long  boiling.  Savin  is,  however, 
commonly  taken  or  administered  in  the  form  of  powdered  leaves. 
The  irritant  action  of  this  powder  has  been  elsewhere  considered 
(p.  187).  Any  portion  of  the  leaves  dried  and  rubbed  will  emit 
the  j>eculiar  odor  of  savin,  by  which  it  may  be  identified.  Unless 
some  traces  of  the  leaves  are  found  in  the  sediment,  there  are  no 
tests  for  detecting  the  decoction  or  infusion.  For  the  microscopical 
appearance  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves  see  illustration  at  p.  187. 

In  a  case  tried  at  the  Cornwall  Lent  Assizes,  1852  {Heg,  v.  Pascoe)^ 
the  accused,  a  medical  man,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  administering  oil  of  savin  to  a  woman,  with  intent  to 
procure  miscarriage.  The  proof  of  intent  rested  partly  on  medical, 
and  partly  on  moral  circumstances.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
had  given  fourteen  drops  of  the  oil,  divided  into  three  doses,  daily — 
a  quantity  which,  according  to  the  medical  evidence  at  the  trial, 
was  greater  than  should  have  been  prescribed  for  any  lawful  pur- 
pose. The  medical  dose,  as  an  emmenagogue,  on  the  authority  of 
Christison,  is  from  two  to  five  7/im/w5,  and  according  to  Pereira 
from  two  to  six  drops.  The  quantity  given  by  the  prisoner, 
although  a  full  dose,  was  not,therefore,greater  than  these  authorities 
recommend ;  and  his  criminality  appears  to  have  rested  not  so 
much  on  the  dose  given,  as  on  the  question  whether  he  knew,  or, 
as  a  medical  man,  had  reason  to  suspect^  that  the  female  for  whom 
he  prescribed  it  was  pregnant.  No  medical  authority  would  recom- 
meuil  oil  of  savin  in  full  doses  for  pregnant  females ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  existence,  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy  in  a  special 
case,  medical  men  are  reasonably  presumed  to  have  better  mean's 
of  satisfying  themselves  than  non-professional  persons.  The  pri- 
soner's innocence  therefore   rested   on   the  presumption  that   he 
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implicitly  liolicved  what  the  prosecutrix  tokl  him  regarding  her] 
ooiitlitioH — tljut   he  Imd  no  reason  to  suspect  her   preirnancy,  anJl 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  seleet  and  preBcriho  a  luedieine  whichj 
eertinidy  hii^  an  evil    reputation,  and    is    rarely  used    by    regulal 
1  \ rac  t  i  t  i  o n  e rs.     A  ceo rd  i  n g   to  1 1 1 e  e  v  i  <  1  o ii  ee  ol"  the  i> rosec  o  t  r 5  x ,  si i« 
udornied   the  prisoner  that  she  had  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
and  that  nothing  more  was  the  ntatter  with  her.     It  is  absurd  tOi 
supftose  that  oil  of  Bavin  would  be  pre8cribe<l  by  a  medical  man 
for  such  a  di.sease  as   this.     The  prisoner,  on   the  hy|votbesiis  o^ 
innocenee,  must  liave  intended  the  iiiediL-ine  to  act  on  the  uterus 
and   must  have   inferred   the  existence  of  an  obstruction  of  men- 
struation from  natural  causes  irrespective  of  pregnancy.     The  Jury 
do  not  appear  to  have  given  him  credit  for  such  ignorance  of  liis 
profession,  and  this  probably  led  to  bis  conviction.     There  can,  it 
ai)]>eai*s  to  me,  be  no  doubt  that  the  oil  was  administered  with  a 
guilty   intention.     Every  c[uulilied  practitioner,  acting   bona  tide 
wouhl  undoubtedly  satisfy  inmsclf   that  a  young  woman   whoa 
menses  were  ol>structed  was  iwf  prcfjnant^  before  he  [>re8erihed  ful 
doses  of  tljis  oil  three  times  a  day,  or  he  wouhl  fairly  lay  himsel 
open  to  a  suspicion  of  criminality.    If  pi-egnaney — a  frerjuent  caus 
of  obstructed  menstruation— were  only  .stopfried^thi^  would  be  suffi-" 
cient  to  tlcter  a  pructltioner  of  common  prudence  from  pi-escriljing, 
in  any  dose,  a  dtug  wldch  may  exert  a  serious  action  on  the  uterin^f" 
Bystem.     (A  rejiort  of  the  cane  of  Mr.  Fascoe  will  he  found  in  tb 
*^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'^  April  17, 1852,  p.  404.) 

The  oil  of  savin  is  obtained  Ity  the  distilhition  of  the  tops,  in  Xhi 
proportion  of  about  8   per  cent,  by  weight.     It  has  a  yellowish 
color,  and  tbe  jicculiar  terehinthinate  odor  of  the  plant,  by  wbic" 
alone  it  may  r>e  recoguizeih     It  nuiy  he  separated  from  tlie  content 
of  the  stomach  l\y  agitating  them  in  a  bottle  with   its   volume 
ether,  in  wdiicli  the  oil  is  vary  soluble.    The  ether  may  he  aftervvai 
removed  by  distillation,     Tbe  oil  of  savin  turnis  a  turbid  niixtur 
w^itli  alcoliol  (,82(i).     When  treated  with  its  volume  of  gulpburi^ 
acitl,  it  acquires  a  dark-brown  cohir,  and   when  this   mixture 
added   to  distilled   water,  a  densu  white  precipitate  is  separated 
The  odor  is  the  best  test. 

Oil  ft/  tajist/. — Dr.  Ilartshorne  states  that  in  tVie  United  State 
the  0(1  of  (a7i<ip  {Ihturretffjit  vuhjare)  has  acquired  the  chumctcr  of 
pupulai' abortive,  and  caused  deatlj  in  several  instances.  In  Ens 
land,  tills  oil  and  the  lierb  liave  been  cbietly  employed  for  th 
purpose  of  ex| idling  worms.  Dr.  I"ereira  quotes  a  case  in  whici 
half  an  ounce  of  the  oW  ju'oved  fatal.  Tlie  synj| it oms  were  spas ina 
with  convulsive  movements,  and  impeded  resfdration ;  no  inflar 
mation  of  the  sttnimch  or  bowels  was  discovered  upon  dissect iot 
("  Matt.  Med./'  voh  %  yt.  2,  p.  2l>.)  The  cases  referred  to  by  I>i 
Hartshorne  are — I.  A  teas  p<  ion  ful  of  the  volatile  oil  was  taken  bjj 
a  girl  in  mistake  for  the  essence.  8he  complained  of  giddinesa 
and  became  insensible  in  ten  minutes:  convulsions  came  on,  witl 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  ditticult  resju ration,  aitd  irregular  pulse, 
and  she  died  in  one  hour  after  taking  the  oil.  (*'Amer,  Journ,  xMed*i 
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Sci.,"  July,  1852,  p.  279.)  2.  The  second  case  occurred  to  Dr. 
Dalton,  and  is  reported  by  him  in  the  same  journal  for  January, 
1852,  p.  136.  A  healthy  looking  girl,  eet.  21,  took  eleven  drachms 
of  oil  of  tansy  about  six  hours  after  a  hearty  dinner.  She  was 
found  insensible  and  in  convulsions  soon  after  she  had  taken  the 
drug.  She  died  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  A  strong  odor  of  tansy 
was  observed  in  the  breath  before  death,  and  on  inspection  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  stomach,  and  even  the  interior  of  the  heart. 
The  uterus  contained  a  well-formed  foetus  about  four  months  old, 
which  did  not,  either  in  itself  or  its  membranes,  present  any 
evidence  of  having  been  disturbed.  3.  In  a  third  case  (reported 
in  "Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,''  for  May,  1885),  a  woman  but  a  few 
w^eeks  pregnant,  took  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil ;  she  did  not  entirely 
lose  her  consciousness  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
although  she  was  convulsed  at  intervals  before  that  time.  She  died, 
without  abortion  being  produced,  within  two  hours  after  takinsc 
the  poison.  (For  another  case  see  "  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,^' 
April  13, 1861.)  These  facts  show  that,  while  oil  of  tansy  possesses 
no  specific  action  on  the  uterus  as  an  abortive,  and  does  not  even 
affect  this  organ  or  its  contents  by  sympathy,  it  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a  powerful  poison  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  of  de- 
stroying life  rapidly.  The  oil  would  be  easily  recognized,  either 
before  or  after  distillation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  its 
peculiar  and  penetrating  odor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether;  and  this 
may  be  employed  for  its  separation. 

Saffron, — A  decoction  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  saffron  {Crocus 
sativus\  has  been  employed  as  a  i>opular  abortive.  Dr.  Thomsen, 
of  Schleswig,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  abortion  occurred  in  a 
woman  who  had  taken  repeated  doses  of  a  decoction  of  saffron 
with  starch.  There  was  reason  to  believe,  however,' that  manipu- 
lations {)er  vaginam  had  also  been  resorted  to,  and  these  may  have 
had  the  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  result.  (Horn's 
"  Vierteljahrschrift,"  October,  1864,  p.  315.)  According  to  Pereira, 
although  saffron  was  formerly  used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  to  pro- 
mote uterine  contractions,  it  is  not  established  by  any  trustworthy 
observations  that  it  possesses  any  medicinal  proi>erties.  (*'Mat. 
Med.,"  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  219.)  In  modern  medicine,  its  chief  use  is  to 
give  color  and  flavor  to  liquids.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when 
administered  to  pregnant  women,  the  yellow  coloring-matter  has 
been  absorbed,  and  the  foetus  in  utero  has  been  ertained  by  it.  This 
appearance  in  the  body  of  the  foetus  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  ot 
its  use,  although  no  injury  to  the  woman  may  have  I'esulted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  mineral 
irritant  poisons  has  sometimes  failed  to  affect  the  gravid  uterus. 
In  July,  1845,  a  case  was  referred  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr. 
T.  Carter,  of  Newbury,  in  which  a  female,  aged  22  years,  who  had 
fiassed  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  took  a  larsce  dose  of  arsenic, 
and  died  in  less  than  seven  hours,  having  sufiered  from  severe 
vomiting  and  purging  during  that  time ;  yet  abortion  did  not  take 
place !     The  effects  of  mineral  substances  upon  th^  body  have  been 
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fiillj  clescribetl  in  the  seetiun  on  Poisonino.  Among  tiiorn,  attf^n- 
tion*  may  be  especially  directed  to  the  action  of  iimriate  of  iron, 
(See  p.  146.)  In  a  ctise  tried  at  the  Lincohi  Summer  Assizes,  18*>3 
(l^ty.  w  Ramh!e)^  tlie  pi-isoner,  a  driis^giBt,  was  convicted  of  supply- 
ing til  is  compound  for  the  luirpose  of  proeuring  the  abortion  of 
pregnunt  woman..  It  had  not  tliat  elfect,  hut  it  very  seriously 
injured  her  healtli ;  the  prisoner  also  gave  eantharideft  in  piilU.  la 
reference  to  tlie  medicinal  use  of  mercury,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  Dr.  Solomon  has  reported  two  cases,  in  whieli  prematuPQ 
delivery  api>eared  to  follow  the  mercurhilization  of  the  system, 
(Casjier's  '^  Wochensehrift;*  June,  1845  ;  ''  Aled.  Gazette,"  vol  36 
p.  658.) 

Lo(*al  applications.      Injcdions, — In   a   ca^ie  which    occurred   in 
France,  it  was  proved  tlmt  abortion  had  been  caused  by  the  injec 
tion   of  some  corrosive  or  irritatin<j^  substance  into  the  vagimi 
The  female  genitals,  as  well  as  the  abdominal  viscera,  were  found 
in  a  high  state  of  inflammation.     ('*  Med.  Oaz./'  vol.  37,  p.  171.) 
This  is  an  unusual   mode  of  iiecpet rating  the  crime,  but  it  is  one 
which  can  hardly  escaije  detection.     An    analysis  of  the  tissaei- 
might  be  required,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  su' 
stance  used.     It  appeai-s  from  the  trial  which  took  place  at  th 
York  Summer  Assizes,  1858,  that  this  mode  of  attempting  to  pro- 
duce criminal  abortion  has  been  the  sulijectof  a  prosecution  in  tlii 
country.     It  was  established  by  tlie  evidence  tlnit  some  liquid  was^ 
injected  into  the  vagina  with  a  8\*ringe,  but  there  was  no  proof  of 
the  nature  of  this  liquifl ;  and  as  it  %vas  not  shown  to  be  of  a  noxioit 
nature,  the  learned  judi2:c  wdjo  tried  the  case  directed  an  acquittal, 
0' Lancet,"  July  23*  1853,  p,  89.)     If  it  is  essential  tliat  mediciil 
proof  sliould  he  given  that  the  liquid  injected  was  of  a  noxious 
nature,  tlicn  n.  loopdiole  is  left  for  the  perpetration  of  the  erimd 
with  iuipunity.     I  am  informed  by  an  obstetric  practitioner  of  ex 
perience  that  an  abortion  might  he  iiuluced  by  tlic  fmqnent  employ- 
ment of  injections  of  water  alone,  and  that  tliis  is  occasionally 
resorted  to  in  [iraetiee,  as  a  safe  and  convenient  mode  of  etteetinc;  it. 
Numerous  innocent  liquids  might  be  sul>stituted  for  water.     Th 
worrjs  of  the  recent  statute,  hnwever,  by  ''other  means  whatsoever,*' 
would  doubtless   be  considered  to  cover  the  use  of  any  liquid. 
Avhether  noxious  or  innoxious. 

In  general,  wlien  the  criminal  means  taken  to  procure  abort io 
are  effectual  in  causing  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  it  comes  into  th- 
w^orld  dead  ;  but  it  ouiy  be  born  alive,  and  die  after  its  birtlu    UtrIci 
these  circunistiitices,  although  no  violence  is  ajiplied  directly  to  the 
body  of  the  child,  Ijut  its  death  is  simply  the  result  of  immaturity 
or  the  feeble  state  in  whicli  it  was  born,  the  person  causing  sucli^ 
abortion  might  render  himself  liable  to  an  indictment  for  murder 

Slpis  of  abordon  in  thv  living  and  dead, — ^These  have  been  ali*ead^, 
considered  in  a  previous  cha[)ter.     (t^ee  ^'  Delivery,''  ante,  pp.  5071 
and  515*)   The  examination  may  extend  to  the  wonuxn  either  living' 
or  dead*     In  tlie  former  ease,  there  will  be  some  difficulty,  if  t\i 
abortion  has  occurred  at  an  early  period  of  gestation >  and  sevemi 
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days  have  elapsed  before  the  examination  is  made ;  in  the  latter 
case,  the  investigation  is  not  always  free  from  difficulty.  One 'fact 
here  requires  to  be  especially  noticed.  It  is  believed  by  many  phy- 
siologists that  menstruation  is  a  state  in  some  measure  vicarious  to 
conception,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  generative  organs, 
during  the  menstrual  period,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
are  observed  after  conception  in  its  early  stage.  Mr.  Whitehead 
remarks,  that  in  persons  who  have  died  while  the  menses  were 
flowing,  the  uterine  walls  were  thickened  and  spongy,  and  the 
mucous  lining  was  more  or  less  swollen  and  suftused.  The  neck  and 
lips  of  the  uterus  were  swollen,  the  orifice  was  open,  and  the  vagi- 
nal membrane  and  clitoris  involved  in  the  increased  action.  One 
of  the  ovaries  was  found  larger  and  more  congested  than  ordinarily, 
presenting  evidences  of  the  recent  escape  of  an  ovum.  ("  On 
Abortion,"  p.  196.)  Unless  these  facts  are  attended  to,  an  ex- 
aminer may  form  an  erroneous  opinion  respecting  the  chastity  of  a 
deceased  female.  For  some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  examination  of  the  woman<and  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  in 
cases  of  abortion,  see  "Annales  d'Hygi^ne"  for  1856  (vol.  1,  pp. 
149  and  153). 

Important  questions  may  arise  when  it  is  alleged  that  abortion 
has  been  caused  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  death  is  referred  to 
peritonitis  as  the  result  of  their  employment.  In  these  cases,  a 
medical  opinion  should  not  be  based  upon  the  statements  either  of 
the  female  or  of  her  friends,  but  upon  some  distinct  and  satisfactory 
medical  proofs,  that  mechanical  violence  has  been  done  to  the  uterus, 
its  contents,  or  its  appendages.  Peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  If  we  assign  it  to  a  particular  cause,  and  thus  implicate 
another  in  a  felonious  cause,  we  should  do  this  onlympon  medical 
facts  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  ;  we  should  deal 
with  such  cases  as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  their  history.  In  May, 
1863, 1  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Lewis,  coroner  for  Essex,  in  refei\3nce 
to  the  death  of  a  woman  named  Susaimah  Barker.  It  was  suf)- 
poscd  that  her  death  had  been  caused  by  attempts  made  to  produce 
criminal  abortion.  The  medical  gentleman  who  examined  this  case 
thought  that  the  fatal  peritonitishad  been  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  instruments  into  the  vagina,  and  that  this  might  occur  with- 
out leaving  after  death  any  traces  of  their  employment.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  admitted  that  a  speculum  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  not  produce  peritonitis,  and  it  was  alleged  in  defence,  that 
a  speculum  only  had  been  used. 

The  connection  of  the  peritonitis  with  the  alleged  manipulations 
of  the  unlicensed  practitioner  rested  more  on  surmise  than  proof. 
The  absence  of  any  bruise,  puncture,  or  larceration  affecting  the 
vagina,  uterus,  or  foetus,  with  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  instruments  used,  the  membranes  were  left  entire,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  assign  the  peritonitis  with  absolute  certainty  to  the 
acts  of  the  person  who  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  the 
woman.     For  anything  that  apj)eared  to  the  contrary,  he  might 
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have  used  a  speculum,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  instrunient, 
although  frequently  introduced  into  the  vagina,  does  not  cause 
l>eritoniti9.  The  connection  of  the  peritonitis  with  instrumental 
violence,  therefore,  was  not  in  this  case  established,  and  the  jury  by 
their  vonlict  discliurged  the  inspected  person.  They  could  not 
liave  done  otherwise,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  ^acdlcal  proof 
that  any  instrument  had  been  introduced  into  the  vagina  with  a 
felonious  intention. 

Ftipud  aljorii'oH. — For  various  motivefl,  into  the  consideration  of 
which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  enter,  a  wonmii  may  charge  another 
with  having  lUtenipted  or  f>Grpetrated  a  crime  of  abortion.    Such  a 


charge  is  not  common  because,  if  untrue,  its  falsity  rnay  be  easily 
demonstrated.  A  young  woman,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  iu 
April,  184t>,  charged  a  policeman  (who,  according  to  her  statement 
had  had  forcible  intcrcoui*se  with  her)  with  having  giving  her  some 
substance  to  produce  abortion,  and  with  having  suhsequentiy  et^ 
fected  tills  mechanically.  She  was  not  examined  until  nearly  twc 
moiitlis  after  the  alleged  peri>etration  of  the  crime,  wlien  the  lat 
Dr.  Lever  foutid  tljat  there  was  uo  reason  to  believe  siie  had  evej 
been  pregnant.  This  was  a  caseof  feigned  abortion*  Whefi  charge 
of  this  serious  kind  are  (yrought  forward,  they  are  always  open  td 
tlie  greatest  suspicion,  unless  made  immediately  after  the  allege' 
attempt,  as  it  is  then  only  that  an  examination  can  determine, 
whether  tliey  are  true  or  false.  If  so  long  delayed,  as  in  this  iuJ 
stance,  witiiout  any  satisfactory  reason,  the  presumption  is  that 
they  are  false. 

Legal  rdaiions, — [See  "  Revised  Criminal  Code  of  Penusjdvania," 
§§  87,  ><S. — P."!     In  the  statute  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criniina 
law  {24  &  25  Yic,  chap.  100,  ss.  itH  and  59),  the  nature  of  this  crime 
and  the  proofs  rerpiircd  to  establish  it  have  been  more  explicit!) 
stated  than  in  former  acts.     By  clause  58  (on  attempts  to  procur 
abortioif),  it  is  enacted  tluit  ^'  Every  woman,  being  vnth  child ^  whc 
with  intent  to  procure  her  own  miscarriage,  shall  unlawfidly  ad^ 
minister  to  herself  any  poison  or  otlier  noxious  thing,  or  shall  ui: 
luwfnlly  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatsoever  with  like 
intent,  and  wliosoever,  with  intent  to  jirocure  miscarriage  of  anj 
woman,  whether  she  he  or  be  noi  with  f7u7(/,  shall  unlawfully  adnunis 
ter,  etc.,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.''    Formerly,  women  whoendeav- 
ore*l  to  prfHluce  abortion   in  themselves  were  not  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  law.     In   Tien.  v.  Warhoi/  (Cent,  Crim*  Court* 
August,  iHij2),  the  prisoner,  a  widtnv,  wivs  ct^nvicted  as  an  accessory 
lieforc  the  fact  to  the  felonious  using  by  one  Morgan  of  a  certail 
instrument  uptm  herself  witli  intent  thereby  to  prodncc  miscarriaii 

The  hitter  portion  of  ckuse  58  makes  it  immaterial  whether  tl 
wonum  were  or  were  not  with  child,  in  acconlance  with  the  de-^ 
cision  of  the  judges  in  Jieg.  v*  GoodhalUl  l>eni.  C.  C.  p*  187),  and 
lieg.  \\  Goodchiid  (2  C.  &  IL  p.  293.)     Clanso  59  is  to  the  follow^g 
ing  cHcct:  ''Wliosoever  shall  unlawfully    supply  or  procure  auj^^l 
y»oi8oti  or  other  noxious  thing,  knowing  that  the  same  is  intended 
to  be  uulavvfully  used  or  cn)ploycd  witli  intent  to  procure  the  mis- 
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carriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with  child  shall 
be  gufity  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years."  This  clause  is  intended  to  check  the  obtaining 
of  poison,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  abortion,  by  making  both 
the  person  who  supplies,  and  the  person  who  procures  it,  guilty  of 
misdemeanor.  It  will  be  observed  in  reference  to  these  clauses, 
that  the  means  employed,  whatever  their  nature,  must  have  been 
used  with  au  xvtevt  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  a  woman,  a  point 
which  will  be  sufficiently  established  by  a  plain  medical  statement 
of  the  means  employed.  Supposing  that  a  drug  has  been  used,  the 
witness  will  have  to  state  wliether  it  is  "  a  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing ;"  for  this  must  be  proved  in  order  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  convicted  of  the  crime.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  has 
been  said  elsewhere  (ante,  p.  83),  in  order  that  he  niay  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  the  substance  administered  would  fall  under  the 
description  above  given.  Whether  it  would,  or  would  not,  have 
the  effect  intended,  /.  e.j  of  inducing  abortion,  is  perfectly  immate- 
rial. 

Some  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
noxious.  All  will  allow  that  the  word  implies  something  injurious 
to  the  system ;  but  a  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  among  medical 
witnesses  with  respect  to  its  application  to  the  substance  under  dis- 
cussion— as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  rue  or  savin.  To  confine 
the  term  "  noxious,"  therefore,  to  what  is  strictly  speaking  a  poison 
per  sc^  would  be  giving  a  latitude  to  attempts  at  criminal  abortion, 
which  would  render  the  law  inoperative.  The  small  quantity  of 
the  substance  taken  at  once  does  not  affect  the  question,  provided 
the  dose  be  frequently  repeated.  In  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the 
Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1846  {Reg,  v.  Whisker)^  it  was  proved  that 
the  prisoner  had  caused  to  be  taken  by  the  prosecutrix  a  quantity 
of  white  helleijorey  in  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion. 
One  medical  witness  said  he  considered  hellebore  to  be  noxious  to 
the  system,  but  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which  it  had  produced  death  ; 
and  under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
calling  it  a  poison.  Another  medical  witness  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  poisons.  The  judge,  in  summing 
up,  told  the  jury  that  that  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  poisonous  drug 
which,  in  common  parlance,  was  generally  understood  and  taken  to 
be  such ;  and  he  thought  the  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
hellebore  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  alleging  that  in  their  belief  white  hellebore  was  a 
poison.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  37,  p.  830.)  The  only  circumstance 
calling  for  remark  in  this  case  is,  that  any  doubt  should  have  been 
entertained  by  a  medical  practitioner  respecting  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  white  hellebore.  It  is  a  powerful  vegetable  irritant,  and 
has  caused  death  in  several  instances ;  yet  on  this  occasion  it  appears 
to  have  been  admitted  to  be  noxious^  but  not  poisonous !  The  nature 
of  the  substance  administered,  and  that  it  is  noxious^  should  be 
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proved.  No  Bpeculative  evidence  is  favorably  received  wlioa  «ome 
portion  of  the  substance  cannot  be  procnred.  In  Rttj,  v.  TuyhA 
(Exeter  Winter  Ass.,  1859)  some  powders  had  been  given  by  the 
prisoner  to  a  girl  with  the  view  of  inducing  aliortion.  No  portiorr 
of  tlie  powders  coohl  be  obtained  lor  exaini nation:  but  two  medi* 
cal  gentlemen  who  hoard  the  evidenee  gave  tlieir  opinion  that  tbe 
jiowdei'9  were  of  a  noxious  nature.  In  the  defence,  it  was  urged 
that  this  had  not  been  proved.  The  jury  adopted  this  view,  and] 
returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

In  reference  to  the  proof  of  this  crime,  it  is  not  required  under 
the  ciretirnstauces,  that  any  specitic  injury  should  have  been  done  X(%\ 
the  woman,  or  that  abortion  shonhJ  have  followed  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  otience.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  erimd. 
is  fret[uent,  but  its  perpetration  is  secret,  Ap|)lications  are  continu-' 
ally  made  to  druggists  by  the  lower  class  of  people  for  drugs  for 
this  jmrpose  :  the  applicants  appear  to  have  no  idwi  of  the  criminal*! 
ity  of  the  act.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of  this  crime,  ta] 
jiaper  in  the  '"Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  4(1,  p.  487;  also  '^Med.  Times 
and  Gaz./'  Nov.  21, 1857,  pp.  524,  537:) 

[The  frightful  frequency  of  intentional  abortion  in  this  country 
has  long  been  notorious,  no  less  than  tlie  extraordinary  ignomnee 
as  to  its  crimiaality,  even  among  welUeducated  persons.  The  recent 
able  efforts  of  Prof??.  Storer,  llotjge,  and  otliei"s,  especially  of  Dr. 
Storer,  with  the  formal  action  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(''Trans./'  xii.  p.  75)  will  do  much  towanls  effecting  a  niueh  nc^^ledj 
reformation  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  of  legal  practice,  in  this 
matter.  Dr.  Storer  (in  ehap  vii.  of  his  series  of  artieles  on  Criniinid 
Abortion,  published  in  vol  iii.  1859,  of  the  *'' X.  A.  ^fetb-Chir. 
Kev.''  of  Philada.)  gives  a  comjdete  and  coin[)rehensive  exhibit  of 
the  laws  of  each  of  the  lynited  States  and  of  the  ruling  deeisions  in 
relation  to  criminal  abortion.  His  concluding  summary  ia  suffi- 
ciently important  to  justity  our  quoting  it  in  full,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  must  refer  to  the  previous  pages  of  the  same  paper  for  a 
minute  and  well  arranged  statement  of  the  statutory  and  judicial 
practice  in  each  of  tlie  individual  States. 

'■■Tlje  destruction  of  au  unborn  child  is  not  at  the  present  day 
murder  at  the  common  hiw,  tliough  such  was  formt^rly  the  case  (1, 
Kufisell/ Crimes/  tI71 ;  1  Vesev,8tj ;  3  Coke/ Inst./  50  ;  1  Hawkins; 
C,  B.,  s.  IG  ;  1  Hale,  434 ;  1  Kist,  T.  C,  90 ;  3  Chitty,  ^  Crim.  Law,' 
798  ;  Wluuton,  'Crim.  Law,'  537) ;  to  constitute  which  crime^  tha 
person  killed  must  at  the  time  of  death  have  lieen  alive  (Davis^ 
'  Crim.  Justice,'  48*)),  as  w^e  have  sliown  tlie  Icetus  to  be  from  the 
time  of  conce[»tion,  and  *a  reasonable  creature  in  being  (Archbold,^J 
*Crim,  Pleading,'  490);  a  <piality  in  this  connection  denied  to  tlio^f 
child  by  tlie  law,  tliough  in  all  other  relations  it  inconsistently ^^ 
allows  and  affirms  it ;  as  it  does  also,  and  always,  from  the  moment 
of  bijth,  even  though  the  funis  is  undivided  and  the  placenta  still 
attaclied,     {Rcgltmw  TrlUoe,  2  Mrmdy,  il  C,  :^t>0,  413.) 

'*  To  cause  abortion  after  quickening  is  not,  as  each,  murder  or 
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manslaughter  at  comnion  law,  but  a  high  misdemeanor.  {The  State 
V.  Cooper^  2  Zabriskie,  52 ;  Hanes, '  U.  S.  Digest,'  5.) 

"  Whether  to  cause,  or  to  attempt,  abortion  before  quickening  is 
a  penal  oftence  at  common  law,  has  been  ditFerently  decided.  In 
several  of  the  States,  as  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  it 
has  been  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  be  indictable,  even  as 
an  assault,  if  done  with  the  consent  of  the  woman  ;  on  the  ground 
that  only  in  ease  of  high  crimes  is  the  person  assaulted  incapable  of 
assenting.  {The  Commovwealth  v.  Parker^Q  Met  calf,  263  ;  l^he  Com- 
momcealth  v.  Bangs^  9  Mass.  387  ;  The  State  v.  Cooper^  2  Zabriskie, 
57 ;  Ilanes, '  U.  S.  Digest,'  5  ;  Smith  v.  State,  33  Maine  (3  Red.),  48.) 
The  Pennsylvania  court,  however,  has  discarded  this  doctrine,  and 
has  decided  that  the  moment  the  womb  is  instinct  with  embryo 
life,  and  gjestation  has  begun,  the  crime  may  be  perj^etrated. 
(Bishop,  *Crim.  Law,'  386;  3Iills  v.  J^he  Comynonw,,  1  Harris,  Pa., 
631,  633.) 

"  The  distinction  alluded  to  with  regard  to  quickening,  is  allowed 
by  an  acknowledged  legal  authority  (Wharton,  'Grim.  Law  of  the 
L .  S.,'  537),  to  be  at  open  variance  not  only  with  medical  experi- 
ence but  with  all  other  principles  of  the  common  law.  (1  Russel, 
^Crimes,'  661  ;  1  Vesey,  86  ;  3  Coke, '  Inst.,'  50 ;  1  Hawkins,  c.  13, 
s.  16  ;  Bracton,  i.  3,  c.  21.)  The  civil  rights  of  an  infant  in  utero 
are  respected  equally  throughout  gestation  ;  at  every  stage  of  which 
process,  no  matter  how  early,  it  may  be  appointed  executor  ('  Bac. 
Ab.,'.tit.  Lifants),  is  capable  of  taking  as  legatee  (2  Vernon,  710), 
or  under  a  nmrriiige  settlement  {Doe  v.  Clark,  2  IL  Bl.  399  ;  2 
Vesey,  Jr.,  673 ;  Thellusson  v.  Woodford,  4  Vesey,  340 ;  Swift  v. 
J[>ujfield,6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  38),  may  take  specifically  as  'a  child' 
under  a  general  devise  (Fearne,  429),  and  may  obtain  an  injunction 
to  stay  waste.  (2  Vernon,  710  ;  The  Commomcealth  v.  Demain,  6 
*Penn.  Law  Journ.'  29;  Brightly,  441.) 

''  When,  in  an  attempt  to  procure  an  abortion,  there  is  an  evident 
intent  to  produce  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  her  death  does  actu- 
ally occur,  such  attempt  becomes  murder  at  common  law.  (1  Hale, 
90 ;  The  Commonw.  v.  Chanvcey,  1  Ashmead,  227 ;  Smith  v.  State^ 
33  Maine  (3  Red.),  48);  but  when  nothing  more  is  intended  than 
to  commit  the  misdemeanor,  it  is  only  manslaughter  (Ibid.;  Hanes, 
*U.  ^.  Digest,'  5),  being  an  instance  of  homicide  from  individual 
malice  toward  a  third  party,  when  the  fatal  blow  falls  on  the  de- 
ceased by  mistake.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  this  last  is  not 
the  true  doctrine,  the  destruction  of  an  infant  in  utero  being,  even 
at  common  law,  in  some  resjK^cts  felonious,  and  the  act  in  its 
nature  malicious  and  deliberate,  and  necessarily  attended  with 
danger  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  performed.  (Wharton,  'Law 
of  Homicide,'  44.) 

-'  The  use  of  violence  upon  a  woman,  with  an  attempt  to  produce 
her  miscarriage  without  her  consent,  rules  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts,  is  an  assault  highly  aggravated  by  such  wicked  pur- 
j>o8e,  and  would  be  indictable  at  common  law.  So  where,  upon  a 
similar  attempt,  the  death  of  the  mother  ensues,  the  party  making 
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Buch  ail  attetnjit,  with  or  without  her  consent,  ia  jEfuilty  of  iiiurderJ 
on  the  £^mu!ul  that  it  is  an  act  done  without  lawful  purpose,  tUin^e  J 
oua  to  life,  and  tluit  the  consent  of  the  woman  eaimot  take  awajA 
the  impututioii  of  malice,  any  more  than  in  ease  of  a  duel,  wheM 
in  like  manner  there  is  the  consent  of  the  parties.  {The  ComnionioM 
V.  Parker,  9  Metcalf,  203,  205  y  Davis,  'Crim.  Jus./  28L)  1 

'^Tliongh  to  kill  the  foetus  in  utero  is  as  Hueh,  by  the  commoj 
law,  no  murder,  yet  if  it  be  born  alive,  and  die  6uh3e<[uently  tm 
birth  from  the  wounds  it  received  in  the  womb,  or  from  the  meana 
u&ed  to  expel  it^  the  otfence  becomes  murder  in  those  who  ciiufle  on 
employ  them,  (1  Blackstone,  129;  Hex  v.  Senior,  1  Moody,  C.  0*J 
846  ;  3  Ttmt.,  50;  Wharton,  C.  L.,  587  ;  Ihid.,  'Law  of  Houiietde J 
93.)  If  a  iK^rson,  intending  to  pj*oeure  ahoriion,  doe^  an  act  whicU 
causes  the  child  to  be  born  earlier  tliau  its  natural  time,  and  there« 
fore  in  a  state  much  less  capable  of  living,  and  it  afterwards  die  tiflfl 
conseqiienee  of  such  premature  exposure,  the  person  who  by  thia 
misconduct  brings  thcchild  into  the  world, and  puta  it  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  cannot  live,  is  guilty  of  murder,  though  nu  directJ 
injury  to  tl*e  child  be  proved;  and  the  mere  existence  of  a  po9si4l 
bility  that  something  might  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  death, 
does  not  lessen  tlje  crime.  {Rex  w  West^  2  Carr.  k  Kir.  784;  Ij 
Bishop,  C.  L.,  255  ;  AVharton, '  Law  of  Homicide,'  93,)  I 

"The  earlier  English  statutes,  from  their  |>ecnliar  pbraseologyJ 
held  prci^nancy  essential  for  the  commission  of  tlie  crime  (72tv;  vl 
Scmlder^l  Moody,  2U> ;  3  Car,  k  V\  005 ;  overruling  Rex  v.  PluUip^ 
3  Camphell,  73  ;  Russell,  Cr.,  763,  note) ;  yet  an  attempt  to  product 
abortion  is  now  indietalile  at  common  law  (if  made  without  her 
consent?)  though  it  fail  by  reason  of  the  woman  being,  io  fact^an<ij 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  party,  not  prcirnant*  {Reglna  v.  <rotw<J 
ehikl,  'I  Caw  k  Kir.  293;  Rex  v.  GoodhaU,  1  Deiu,  U.  C\,  187;  3 
Campljcll,  76,)  Vov  thougli  as  no  man  would  attemjit  what  he 
absolutely  knew  he  could  not  in  tact  perform,  nor  would  bedeen>e<iJ 
in  law  to  have  so  attempted,  and  as  every  one  being  conelusiveljj 
presumed  to  undei-stand  the  law,  no  man  can  legally  intend  whaa 
is  legally  impossible,  the  rule  as  to  facts  is  ditferent ;  for  men  arfl 
not  conclusively  held  by  the  law  to  know  facts.  And  if  a  man 
fails  in  what  he  undertakes,  because  of  an  inii>ossibility  in  facfea 
which  he  did  not  know,  he  is  just  as  answerable  as  if  the  failura 
were  from  any  other  cause,     (1  Bishop,  ^  Orim.  Law,'  518.)  I 

*'  If  our  previous  assumptions  of  the  actual  character  of  criminar 
abortion  l>e  granted,  and  we  believe  that  they  have  been  proved  to 
a  demonstration,  it  must  follow  from  the  subsequent  remarks,  thai 
tlie  common  law,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  is  insutiieient 
control  the  crime;  that  in  many  States  of  this  Union,  the  statutorjj 
laws  do  not  recognize  its  true  nature  ;  that  they  draw  unwarrantably 
distinctions  of  guilt;  that  they  are  not  suHiciently  comprehensive 
directly  allowing  nnmy  criminals  to  escape,  permitting  uncoil 
summated  attenipts,  and  improperly  discriminating  between  thi 
measures  em|>loyed  ;  that  tliey  require  proofs  often  unnecessary 
imjwssible  to  atibrd ;  that  they  neglect  to  establish  a  standard 
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justification,  and  thereby  sanction  many  clear  instances  of  the 
crime;  that  by  a  system  of  punishments  wholly  incommensurate 
with  those  inflicted  with  all  other  offences  whatsoever,  they  thus 
encourage  instead  of  preventing  its  increase ;  and  that  in  many 
respects  they  are  at  variance,  not  merely  with  equity  and  abstract 
justice,  but  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  itself."  "Con- 
tributions to  Obstetric  Jurisprudence."  By  Horatio  R.  Storer, 
M.  D.,  of  Boston.  "Criminal  Abortion,"  part  vii.,  from  "N.  Am. 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.,"  vol.  iii.,  No.  5,  Sept.,  1859,  pp.  851  to  854.  See 
also  the  other  five  numbers  of  vol.  iii.  of  the  same  journal  for  the 
remainder  of  this  excellent  series  of  papers  on  the  subject. — H.] 

Chi  ivducing  premature  labor.  Medical  responsibility, — It  may  be 
proper  to  ofter  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  common  practice  of 
inducing  premature  labor^  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  of  defor- 
mity ot  the  pelvis,  and  in  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  from 
pregnancy.  This  practice  has  been  condemned  as  immoral  and 
illegal;  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any 
immorality  in  performing  an  operation  to  give  a  chance  of  saving 
the  life  of  a  woman,  when,  by  neglecting  to  perform  it,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  both  herself  and  the  child  will  perish.  (See  on  the 
morality,  safety ,  and  utility  of  the  practice,  Ramsbotham's  "  Obstet. 
Med.,"  p.  315.)  The  question  respecting  its  illegality  cannot  be 
entertained;  for  the  means  are  administered  or  applied  with  the 
bona  fide  hope  of  benefiting  the  female,  and  not  with  any  criminal 
design.  It  is  true  that  the  law  makes  no  exception  in  favor  of 
medical  men  who  adopt  this  practice,  nor  does  it  in  the  statute 
on  wounding  make  any  exceptions  in  favor  of  surgical  operations ; 
but  that  which  is  performed  without  evil  intentions  would  not  be 
held  to  be  unlawful.  The  necessity  for  the  practice  ought  to  be 
apparent:  thus,  for  instance,  it  should  be  shown  that  delivery  was 
not  likely  to  take  place  naturally,  without  seriously  endangering 
the  life  of  a  woman.  It  is  questionable  whether,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  justifiable  to  bring  on  premature  expulsion, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a  child, 
since  tlie  operation,  unless  performed  with  care,  is  accompanied 
with  risk  to  the  life  of  the  mother.  The  grounds  upon  which 
many  eminent  authorities  have  objected  to  this  practice,  are :  K 
Tiiat  there  are  few  cases  in  which  parturition,  if  left  to  itself, 
might  not  take  place  at  the  full  j^riod ;  2.  The  toleration  of  the 
practice  would  lead  to  great  criminal  abuse;  3.  It  is  attended  with 
danger  to  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  par- 
turition  will  sometimes  take  place  safely  at  the  full  time,  even» 
when  the  deformity  of  the  j)elvis  is  apparently  so  great  as  to  lead 
many  accoucheurs  to  su[)i.>ose  natural  delivery  to  be  utterly  impos- 
sible. Dr.  Lilburn  has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  labored 
under  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  but  who  was  twice  delivered 
in  safety  and  the  child  survived.  ("  Med.  Qaz.,"  vol.  19,  p.  933.) 
It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  the  kind  are 
prematurely  treated,  which  if  left  to  themselves,  would  probably 
do  well  without  interference.  Hence,  a  cautious  selection  should 
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be  made,  because  tbe  f*peratioii  is  necessarily  attended  with  some 
risk  to  the  woman  and  chiUL  All  that  we  can  say  \»^  that,  aceonl* 
ing  to  general  profe^^sional  experience,  it  places  her  in  a  better 
position  than  ehe  would  he  m  if  the  case  were  left  to  itself.  It 
a]>penrs  to  me  that  before  a  practitioner  resolves  ujion  performing 
an  operation  of  this  kind,  he  i^hould  hold  a  couRultation  with  othen^jj^B 
and,  before  il  is  performed,  lie  should  fee)  well  as.sured  that  natural^H 
delivery  cannot  take  place  without  greater  risk  to  the  life  of  the 
niotlier  tVian  tiie  operation  itself  would  create.  These  rules  may  not 
he  observed  in  practice;  but  tlie  non-observance  of  them  is  neces- 
sarily attended  with  some  re^^ponsibility  to  a  practitioner.  In  tlie 
event  of  tlte  death  of  the  mother  or  child,  he  exposes  himself  to 
a  prosecution  for  acriniiiud  ofience,  from  tlie  imputation  of  which 
even  an  acquittal  will  not  always  clear  him  in  the  eye^  of  the 
puldic.  If  the  chihl  were  born  alive,  and  died  merely  as  a  result 
of  its  immaturity,  this  might  give  rise  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 
With  ill  a  recent  jjeriod,  several  practitioners  have  been  tried  upon 
charges  of  criminal  abortion — \^  hetlier  justly  or  unjustly  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider;  but  fbey  had  ohviouslj^  neglL»cted  to  adopt 
those  simple  measures  of  prodenL-e,  the  observance  of  whicli 
%vould  have  been  at  once  an  answer  to  a  criminal  charge.  Becau&o 
one  jiractitioner  may  have  frequently  and  successfully  induce<l 
premature  labor,  williout  observing  these  rules,  and  without  any 
imputjition  on  Ids  character,  this  cannot  sliield  another  w^ho  may 
be  less  fortunately  situated.  A  charge  is  only  likely  to  arise  when 
a  man  has  been  unfortunate;  and  the  responsilvility  of  one  o|}erator 
( annot  be  measured  by  the  success  of  others. 

Proof  of  pregnancy  is  not  essential  to  the  crime  of  abortion. 
The  att€*m}»t  on  a  woman,  jiroved  not  to  be  j>regnant,  involves  a 
person  in  equal  responsibility.  So,  if  the  body  expelled  is  a  monster, 
an  extra-uterine  conception  or  a  blighted  iVetus  (a  mole),  the  eriuic 
of  abortion  is  as  complete  as  if  the  woman  %vas  delivered  of  a  child. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  statute  the  word  miscarriage  is  used. 
In  a  po])ular  sense  (and  here  a  popufar  ap]>ears  to  have  been  pur- 
posely selected  in  preference  to  a  medical  term),  mis<*arriage  signifies 
the  violent  expulsion  not  merely  of  a  child,  but  of  moles  and  other 
diseased  growths,  or  even  of  coagula  of  blood.  In  these  last- 
juentioncd  cases,  the  woman  is  not  actually  pregnant  although  &he 
and  the  accused  may  imagine  that  she  is.  But  whether  the  uterus 
contains  these  morbid  growths,  or  whether  the  organ  is  in  the  virgin 
state,  the  pei-son  who  has  used  the  means  with  i/ffent  may  still  he 
convicted  t*f  an  attempt  to  jiroeure  abortion. 

Chtiniral  ividenre.  Bhml  iv  uhorthyn.  Liquor  amniL — In  the 
event  of  an  abortion  having  taken  place,  stains  produced  liy  blcMxl 
or  by  the  waters  (liquor  amnii)  may  Ijc  found  on  the  linen  of  a 
woman,  and  a  practitioner  may  be  requiix^d  to  say  whether  these 
stains  are  of  a  nature  to  throw  any  ligiit  upon  the  perpetmtion  of 
the  crime.  A  woman  wlio  has  al)orted  may  allege  that  the  stains 
are  those  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Speaking  generally,  there  is 
no  pmctical  distinction  between  menstrual  and  other  blood.     The 
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menstrual  blood  contains  less  fibrin,  is  commonly  acid  and  watery 
from  admixture  with  the  mucous  discharges,  and  when  examined 
by  the  microscope  it  presents  epithelial  scales,  or  cells  derived  from 
the  mucous  membrane.  These  scales  or  cells  belong  to  the  columnar 
variety.  Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  discovery, 
since  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  organs  of  respiration  is  lined 
with  similar  cells.  Hence,  expectorated  blood  might  be  mistaken 
for  menstrual.  Cells  of  a  similar  shape  line  the  whole  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.  The  blood  of  piles 
might  thus  be  confounded  with  menstrual  blood.  The  blood  dis- 
charged in  abortion  will  present  the  usual  characters  of  blood  else- 
where described ;  but  it  may  be  diluted  by  the  waters  simultane 
ously  discharged  (p.  291).  This  question  received  the  special 
attention  of  the  French  Academy  a  few  years  since,  in  reference  to 
the  crime  of  abortion  ;  and  the  report  made  was  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  was  no  certain  method  by  which 
the  blood  of  menstruation  could  be  practically  distinguished  from 
the  blood  discharged  in  a  case  of  abortion  or  infanticide  ("  Ann. 
d'llyg.,"  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  181).  In  a  more  recent  case,  MM.Devergie 
and  Chevallier  were  required  to  state  whether  certain  stains  on  Uie 
dress  of  a  woman,  supposed  to  have  aborted,  were  or  were  not 
caused  by  the  waters  (liquor  amnii).  A  chemical  analysis  merely 
revealed  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  liquid.  The  most  elaborate 
experiments  satisfied  the  reporters  that  neither  by  the  odor,  nor  by 
any  other  process,  could  the  liquor  amnii,  dried  on  linen,  be  iden- 
tified. (See  "Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1852,  vol.  2,  p.  414.)  It  may,  however, 
be  of  importance  to  observe  that  this  liquid  slightly  discolors  and 
stifl:ens  the  fibre  of  the  stutt*  on  which  it  has  been  eftused,  and  that 
it  can  be  readily  extracted  by  cold  water.  The  solution  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  albumen.  The  amount  of  albumen  contained 
in  the  liquor  amnii  decreases  as  gestation  advances.  At  the  fourth 
month,  it  forms  10.77  per  cent,  of  the  liquid;  at  the  fifth  month 
7.67;  at  the  sixth  month,  6.67;  and  at  the  ninth  month,  only  0.82. 
M.  Chevallier's  experiments  show  that  the  amniotic  liquid  has  all 
the  usual  chemical  properties  of  a  very  diluted  solution  of  albumen 
("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  156). 
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CHAPTER    XLYI, 

XATtIRE  OF  THE  CRIME, — PROOF  OF  LIFE,— MEDICAL  ETIDEJJCB  AT 
IXQUESTS-^ — UTERINE  AGE,  OR  MATURITY  OF  THE  CHILD, — VIABTLITT. — 
CHARACTERS  OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  THE  SIXTH  TO  THE  KINTH  MO^T^, — 
SIGNS  OF  MATURITY. — RULES  FOR  INSPECTING  THE  BODY. 

The  Rubject  of  cliild-nmrder  has  of  late  years  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Hiodical  jurists  hj  reason  of  the  fatnlity  with  wliieh  the 
crime  may  be  perpetnited,  and  the  great  difliculty  of  brijiging  it 
home  to  tlie  ofi'ender.  The  reports  of  inquests  show  that  the 
deaths  of  intantf?  are  very  numerous,  and  that  they  frequently 
occur  under  circumstances  involving  great  suspicion*  In  his 
annual  report  for  1862-63,  Dn  Laukcster,  coroner  for  the  central 
division  of  Middlesex,  states  that  there  were  68  deaths  of  new- 
born L'liildreH  in  his  district,  and  in  53  of  these,  verdicts  of  wilful 
murder  were  returned  ag;ainst  peitions  unknown  ;  it  appears  accord- 
ing to  this  rejiort,  that  the  crime  is  more  frequent  amongst  women 
in  domestic  service  than  in  any  other  class.  There  is  usually  con- 
siderable reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  jury  to  return  a  veniict  of 
wilful  murder,  when  the  mother  has  been  discovered.  In  all 
instances  in  which  the  evidence  of  guilt  has  been  so  clear  that 
coroners' juries  have  found  verdicts  oi  wilful  murder,  the  prisoners 
have  been  subsequently  acquitted  on  their  trials.  8uch  is  the 
history  of  cases  in  wliicli  the  crime  has  been  detected,  and  as  tlie 
present  state  of  the  law  offers  every  facility  to  a  woman  thus 
detected,  to  escape  punishniunt,  the  extensive  existence  of  the 
crime  of  infanticide  will  not  excite  surprise.  (*^  Annual  Report," 
1864,  p.  88.)  In  therejjort  of  the  Committee  ajipointed  to  inquire 
on  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
infants  (July,  1871),  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  infants  found 
dead  in  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Poliee  districts  during  the  year 
1870,  was  276,  and  the  return  up  to  May  19,  1871,  showed  a  total 
of  105,  The  greater  number  of  these  infants  were  less  than  a 
week  old.  From  the  statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland  puhlislicd  in 
Deeember,  1871,  the  Fame  failure  in  tlie  administration  of  the  law 
is  obHervetl  tliere.  Infants  form  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  popu* 
lation  according  to  the  census,  but  murders  of  infants  are  in 
England  and  Ireland  considenibly  more  numerous  than  murders 
of  adults.     In  Ireland,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  the  latter  are 
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37  times  the  number  of  murders  occurring  in  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  England  and  Wales,  55  times.  Out  of  139  cases  in 
which  a  coroner's  jury  found  that  infants  had  been  murdered, 
arrests  were  made  in  95  instances ;  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
strong  feeling  against  capital  punishment  for  infanticide  that, 
though  42  persons  were  convicted  of  lesser  offences,  not  one  con- 
viction for  murder  was  obtained. 

Nature  of  the  crime. — By  infanticide  we  are  to  understand  in 
medical  jurisprudence,  the  murder  of  a  new-bom  child.  The  Eng- 
lish law,  however,  does  not  regard  child-murder  as  a  specific  crime ; 
it  is  treated  like  any  other  case  of  murder,  and  is  tried  by  those 
rules  of  evidence  which  are  admitted  in  cases  of  felonious  homicide. 
In  stating  that  infanticide  is  the  term  applied  to  the  murder  of  a 
w^M7-6orn  child,,  it  is  not  thereby  implied  that  the  wilful  killing 
should  take  place  within  any  particular  period  after  birth.  Pro- 
vided the  child  be  actually  born,  and  its  body  entirely  in  the 
world,  it  matters  not  whether  it  has  been  destroyed  within  a  few 
minutes,  or  not  until  several  days  after  its  birth.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  infanticide,  however,  we  find  that  the  murder 
is  commonly  perpetrated  either  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  within  a 
few  hours  afterwards. 

M.  Lanjardiere,  a  skilled  advocate  of  the  French  Bar,  says  that 
to  constitute  infanticide,  there  must  be — 1,  a  wilful  killing;  2, 
the  child  must  be  living;  and  3,  it  must  be  new-born.  The  wilful 
killing  is  proved  by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence;  the  fact  of 
living  is  taken  as  synonymous  with  breathing,  and  the  words  new- 
born, recens  natus^  may  be  applied  to  a  child  from  a  few  moments 
after  birth  until  the  cicatrization  of  the  navel  is  completed.  (See 
"Ann.  d'Hvg.,"  1868, 1,  463.) 

Although  the  law  of  England  treats  a  case  of  infanticide  as  one 
of  ordinary  murder,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
metlical  evidence  required  to  establish  the  murder  of  a  new-borii 
child.  It  is  well  known  that  many  children  come  into  the  world 
dead,  and  that  others  die  from  various  causes  either  during,  or  soon 
after  birth  ;  in  the  latter,  the  signs  of  their  having  lived  are 
frequently  indistinct.  Hence,  to  provide  against  the  danger  of 
erroneous  convictions,  the  law  assumes  that  every  new-born  child 
has  been  born  dead,  until  the  contrary  appears  from  the  medical 
or  other  evidence.  The  onus  of  proof  that  a  living  child  has 
been  destroyed  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  prosecution,  and  no  evi- 
dence imputing  murder  can  be  received,  unless  it  is  first  made 
certain,  by  medical  or  other  facts,  that  the  child  survived  its  birth, 
and  was  legally  a  living  child  when  the  alleged  violence  was  offered 
to  it.  Hence,  there  is  a  most  difficult  duty  cast  upon  a  medical 
witness  on  these  occasions.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy,  and  no  one  is  present  to  ^ive  evidence 
resj>ecting  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  medical  evidence  is  especially  required. 

In  cases  of  child-murder,  medical  evidence  is  commonly  founded 
on  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  child ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
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in  mind,  that  a  woman  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  crime,  although 
the  body  of  the  child  is  not  discovered :  it  may  have  been 
destroyed  by  burning,  or  otherwise  disiMKScd  of,  and  a  medical 
witness  may  have  only  a  few  calcined  bones  to  examine.  ("Ann, 
d'Hygc*,"  1845,  *2^  129.)  In  these  cases  of  the  non-prod  net  iou  of 
the  body,  good  legal  evidence  of  the  uiurtler  would,  however,  be 
demanded  ;  and  this  evidence  Rhould  be  sucli,  as  would  fully 
estiiblisli  a  matter  of  fact  before  a  jury.  The  production  of  the 
body  of  the  child,  is  therefore  no  more  necessary  to  conviction 
than  in  any  other  case  of  murder,  A  woman  has  been  tried  w^ithin 
the  last  few  yeare  for  the  murder  of  her  cliild,  the  body  of  which 
was  never  disco verei^h  In  most  instances,  however,  the  body  of 
the  child  is  found,  an  inquest  is  held,  and  medical  evidence  is 
demanded. 

Uierhif  (tgcy  or  maturity  of  the  child, — One  of  the  first  questions 
which  a  witness  has  to  consider  in  a  case  of  alleged  child -murder 
is  that  wdiicli  relates  to  the  age,  or  probable  degree  of  maturity 
which  the  deceased  child  may  have  attained  in  utero.  The  reason 
for  making  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  chances  of  natural  death,  in  all 
new-born  cliildren,  are  great  in  proportion  to  their  immaturity; 
and  that,  supposing  them  to  luive  survived  birth,  the  sitrns  of  their 
having  breathed  are  commonly  obscure.  It  is  found  that  the  greater 
number  of  chilli ren  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  investigations^ 
have  reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  gestation  ;  yet  charges 
of  murder  might  be  extended  to  the  wilful  destruction  of  chihlren 
at  the  seventh  month,  or  under,  provided  the  evidence  of  life  after 
birth  was  clear  aiul  sutistactory. 

The  following  are  the  cbanicters  whereby  we  may  judge  of  the 
uterine  age  of  a  child  tVom  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month  of  gesta- 
tion, a  period  wliich  may  be  considered  to  comprise  cases  of  abor- 
tion as  well  as  child-murder  :^ — 

1*  Betweeii  the  sij^th  and  sevmth  moiitb :  Tlie  ehihl  measures 
from  the  vertex  to  tlie  sole  of  the  foot,  from  ton  to  twelve  inches,,  ^ 
and  %veigbs  from  one  to  three  pounds.  The  head  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trunk  ;  the  eyelids  are  adherent,  and  the  pupils  are 
closed  by  niembnines  (niembranie  pupillares).  The  skin  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  the  nails  are  formed ;  the  hair  loses  it^  silvery 
lustre  which  it  previously  possessed,  and  Ijeeontes  darker.  Ossifi* 
cation  proceeds  mpidly  in  the  chest  bone,  and  in  the  bones  of  the-^ 
foot;  the  brain  continues  smooth  on  its  surface;  there  is  no 
appearance  of  convulsions.  In  the  nuile,  the  testicles  will  be  found 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  ui,»on  the  psoae  muscles,  immediately 
below  the  kidneys. 

2.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months:  The  child  now  mea- 
sures between  thirteen  and  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  ^ 
from  three  to  ffuir  pounds.  The  skin  is  thick,  of  a  more  decide-illy 
fibrous  structure,  and  covered  with  a  white  unctious  matter  whic'h 
api>ears  for  tfie  first  time.  Fat  is  de|>osited  in  tlie  cellular  tissue, 
whereby  the  body  becomes  round  and  plump;  the  skin  previously 
to  this  is  of  a  reddish  color,  aud  commonly  more  or  less  shrivelled  ; 
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the  nails,  which  are  somewhat  firm,  do  not  quite  reach  to  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers;  the  hair  is  long,  thick,  and  colored; 
ossification  advances  throughout  the  skeleton ;  valvulse  conni ventes 
appear  in  the  small  intestines,  and  meconium  is  found  occupying 
the  C88cum  and  colon.  The  testicles  in  the  male  about  this  f)eriod 
commence  their  descent;  or  rather,  the  child's  head  being  down- 
wards, their  ascent  towards  the  scrotum.  The  time  at  which  these 
organs  change  their  position  is  probably  subject  to  variation. 
According  to  J.  Hunter,  the  testicles  are  situated  in  the  abdomen 
at  the  seventh,  and  in  the  scrotum  at  the  ninth  month.  Burns 
believes  that  at  the  eighth  month  they  will  commonly  be  found  in 
the  inguinal  canals.  The  observation  of  the  position  of  these  organs 
in  a  new-born  male  child  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation 
to  maturity,  and  it  may  have  an  influence  on  questions  of  legiti- 
macy as  well  as  of  child-murder.  Mr.  Curling  thus  describes  their 
change  of  position:  At  diiferent  periods  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  months  of  foetal  existence,  or  sometimes  even  later,  the  testi- 
cle begins  to  move  from  its  situation  near  the  kidney  towards  the 
abdominal  ring,  which  it  usually  reaches  about  the  seventh  month. 
During  the  eighth  month  it  genenilly  traverses  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
in  which  situation  it  is  commonly  found  at  birth.  ("Diseases  of 
the  Testis,"  2d  ed.,  p.  17.)  Its  absence  from  the  scrotum  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  the  child  is  immature,  because  the  organ 
sometimes  does  not  reach  the  scrotum  until  after  birth. 

3.  Between  the  eighth  and  ninth  months:  The  child  is  from  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five 
fK>unds.  The  eyelids  are  no  longer  adherent,  and  the  membranie 
pupillares  have  disappeared.  The  quantity  of  fat  deposited  beneath 
the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  hair  and  nails  are  well  developed. 
The  surface  of  the  brain  is  grooved  or  fissured,  but  presents  no  reg- 
ular convolutions ;  and  the  cineritious  matter  is  not  yet  apparent. 
The  meconium  occupies  almost  entirely  the  large  intestines;  and 
the  gall-bladder  contains  some  liquid  resembling  bile.  The  testi- 
cles in  the  male  may  be  found  occupying  some  part  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  or  they  may  be  in  the  scrotum.  The  left  testicle  is  some- 
times in  the  scrotum,  while  the  right  is  situated  about  the  exter- 
nal ring. 

4.  Ninth  month.  Sigy\s  of  maturity, — At  the  ninth  month,  the 
average  length  of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight 
from  six  to  seven  |X)unds;  the  male  child  is  generally  rather  longer, 
and  weighs  rather  more  than  the  female.  Extraordinary  deviations 
in  length  and  weight  are  occasionally  met  with.  Mr.  Owens  has 
recorded  a  case  in  which  a  child  at  delivery  measured  twenty-four 
inches  in  length,  and  weighed  seventeen  pounds  twelve  ounces 
(*-  Lancet,"  December,  1838),  and  Dr.  Meadows  has  reported  an- 
other in  which  a  child  measuredafter  death  thirty-two  inches,  and 
weighed  eighteen  pounds  two  ounces.  It  survived  four  hours. 
('*'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  August  4, 1860.)  In  a  case  which  I  was 
required  to  examine  in   June,  1842,  the  child,  a  male,  measured 
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tweiify-two  inebee^  aiitl  weighcnl  twelve  jiounds  anil  a  Ijalf.  (For 
some  pmcticnl  reuiarks  ou  tljis  subject,  bj  I*r.  ElUiisser,  see  Ilenke's 
''  Zeitsfbtift,  1841,  vol.  2,  p.  1235.)  At-eoitling  to  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
len^tli  aijil  weigbt  of  a  obiltl  vary  aeeonlitit^  tu  tbe  ajL^e  of  the  motber* 
Tbey  are  greiitest  among  chililrcn  when  the  rnotlier  is  fj*um  25  to 
2f*  years  of  age.  When  a  woman  is  25,  the  child  weighs  les:?. 
The  ehiUl  of  a  woman  at  22,  weighed  seven  pounds  tliree  ounces, 
and  tliat  of  a  woman  at  JiO,  seven  ]i>oanrh  eeven  ounces.  The  length 
varied  in  a  less  decree,  beiny;,  for  the  diftereiit  ages,  at  or  about  nine- 
teen inches.     {''  Ed.  Monthly  Jonrnal/'  Dec.  18l>4,  p.  500.) 

At  the  full  j>erio(l,  the  head  of  a  child  is  large,  and  forms  nearly 
one-fonrth  of  the  whole  length  of  tbe  body.  Tbe  cellular  tissue  is 
filled  with  fat,  so  as  to  give  considerable  plumpness  to  the  whole 
form,  while  tbe  limbs  are  firm,  hard,  and  rounded :  tbe  skin  is  \m\e; 
tbe  hair  is  tijiek,  long  and  somewhat  abundant;  the  nails  are  fully 
developed,  and  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  iitigei^s — an  appeaninee, 
however,  wliicb  may  he  sometimes  simulated  in  a  pren>ature  child, 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  after  deatli.  Tbe  testicles  in  tlie  male 
are  generally  within  the  scrotum,  OssiHeatlon  will  l»e  found  to 
have  advanced  considenddy  tlirooghout  the  skeleton.  The  surface 
of  the  brain  presents  convolutions,  and  the  cineritious  or  gray  matter 
begins  to  show  itself.  Tlie  internal  organs,  principally  those  of  the 
chest,  uiulergo  marked  cliangcs,  if  the  act  of  respiration  has  been 
performe*l  by  tbe  child  be  I  ore,  during,  oi"  after  its  hirth. 

The  characters  whicli  have  been  here  descril>ed  as  belonging  to  a 
child  at  the  d liferent  stages  of  gestation,  must  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting an  average  statement.  They  are,  it  is  well  known,  open  to 
numerous  exceptions  ;  for  some  cliildren  at  the  ninth  month  are  hut 
little  inoiH3  developed  than  otliers  at  the  sevcjitb.  Twins  are  gene- 
rally smaller  and  less  ilevcloi>ed  than  single  children: — tbe  average 
weight  of  a  twin  eliild  is  not  more  than  five  pmnids,  and  very  often 
below  tliis.  Tbe  safest  rule  tot\>llow  in  endeavoring  to  determine 
the  uterine  age  of  a  child  is  to  rely  upon  a  majorify  of  tlie  cliamc- 
'  ters  which  it  presents.  Tliat  child  only  can  he  regarded  as  ma(Ht*e^ 
which  i)resents  tbe  greater  number  of  tbe  cbantctei's  described,  that 
are  met  with  in  cliildren  at  or  about  tlie  ninth  roonth  of  gestation. 

If  the  age  of  the  child  has  been  determined  :  whether  it  be  under 
or  over  the  seventh  month,  the  rules  for  a  further  investigation  will 
be  the  same.  Sliould  the  child  be  under  tbe  seventh  month,  the 
nie< Ileal  presumption  will  he,  that  it  was  born  dead;  but  if  it  ha^ 
arrived  at  the  full  pei'iod,  then  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  born 
alive. 

CoTtrltfSi'ons, — Tiie  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the 
principal  facte  upon  which  our  opinion  res|>ecting  the  uterine  age 
of  a  child  may  be  based: — 

1,  At  six  months, — Lengtli,  from  nine  to  ten  inches;  weight, one 
to  two  pounds;  eyelids  agglutinated;  pupils  closed  by  menibranse 
pupiHares  ;  testicles  not  ajiparent  in  the  male. 

2.  At  seven  rnonlhs. — Length,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inchea; 
weight  J  three  to  four  [Mounds;  eyelids  not  adherent ;  inembrante  pu- 
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pillares  disappearing;  nails  imperfectly  developed;  testicles  not 
apparent  in  the  male. 

3.  At  eight  months. — Length,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  ; 
weight,  from  four  to  five  pounds;  membranse  pupillares  absent; 
nails  perfectly  developed,  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  fingers; 
testicles  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

4-  At  nine  months. — Length,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  inches ; 
weiffht,  from  five  to  nine  pounds ;  membninse  pupillares  absent ; 
heaa  well  covered  with  fine  hair;  testicles  in  the  scrotum;  skin 
pale ;  the  finger  nails  well  formed  and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers ;  features  perfect — these  and  the  body  are  tcell  developed  even 
when  the  length  and  weight  of  the  child  are  less  than  those  above 
assigned. 

5.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  with  respect 
to  the  length  of  the  body,  afibrds  no  certain  evidence  of  the  degree 
of  maturity. 

Inspection  of  the  body.— The  questions  which  a  medical  jurist  has 
to  solve,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  new-born  child,  are — 1.  To 
determine  its  age,  or  the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  it  has  reached  ; 
2.  Whether  it  has  lived  to  breathe;  3.  Whether  it  has  been  born 
alive ;  4.  The  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  death ;  5. 
The  cause  of  death — whether  violent  or  natural. 

Hence,  before  commencing  the  inspection — 

1.  The  length  (measured  from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot)  and  weight  of  the  body  should  be  taken  ;  2.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  external  fcetal  peculiarities  noticed  ;  3.  Any 
peculiar  marks  or  indications  of  deformity  whereby  identity  may 
be  sometimes  established ;  4.  All  marks  of  violence,  in  the  shape 
of  wounds,  bruises,  or  lacerations,  and  the  kind  of  instrument  or 
weapon  by  which  they  were  probably  produced ;  5.  Whether  the 
umbilical  cord  has  been  cut,  or  tied,  or  lacerated  ;  the  api^earance 
of  the  divided  vessels,  and  the  length  of  that  portion  which  is  still 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  child ;  6.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
remix  caseosa  about  the  groins,  arm-pits,  or  neck — the  presence  of 
this  substance  proves  that  a  child  has  not  been  washed  or  attended 
to;  7.  It  will  l)e  necessary  to  state  whether  there  are  about  the 
body  any  marks  of  putrefaction,  indicated  by  a  separation  of  the 
cuticle,  change  of  color  in  the  skin,  or  ottensive  odor.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, that  unless  these  circumstances  are  noticed  before  the  inspec- 
tion is  commenced,  they  may  be  entirely  lost  as  evidence.  Notes 
should  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  the  original  retained,  even  if  copies 
be  subsequently  made. 

A  medical  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  noticing  upon  the  body 
of  the  child  any  characters  which  may  serve  as  proofs  of  identity. 
lie  must  remember  that  the  defence  may  be  that  the  child  is  not 
that  of  the  woman  charged  with  murder.  This  observation  applies 
especially  to  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  children  that  may 
have  survived  their  birth  for  some  days.  The  body  may  he  found 
wrapj)ed  in  paper  or  in  some  articles  of  clothing  which  may  help 
to  establish  identity.     If  the  child  has  survived  its  birth,  it  would 
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be  pmi)er  to  form  an  ophiioii  at  once  for  how  many  days.  The  stare 
of  the  unihllical  cord,  and  whether  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached 
18  in  the  process  of  healinir,  <n*  already  healed,  are  facts  which  iiiay 
help  a  inedienl  oj anion  re^jieeiiiig  the  date  of  birth.  In  addition 
to  tliese  points,  the  sex  and  color  of  the  hair  shonld  be  noted,  any 
particular  marks  on  the  skin  (mother's  marks),  and^  of  course,  nil 
wounds  or  other  injuries,  their  cause  or  mode  of  production,  and 
their  situation. 


CHAPTER    XLVII, 


EVIDENCE  OF  LIFE  BEFORE  RESPIRATION. — PUTREFACTION  IN  UTEKO.— 
EVIDENCE  OF  LIFE  AFTER  RESPIRATION. — COLOR,  VOLUME,  CONSISTESCl. 
AND  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  LUNGS,^ — STATIC  TEST- — WEIOUT  l.V 
CREASED  BY  RESPIRATIOH. 

The  question  whether  a  child  was,  or  was  not,  born  alive^  is  af 
great  importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-ninrder;  and  it  is  un- 
fortunately one  whieli,  in  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  medi- 
cal evidence  is  comnionly  founded,  has  given  rise  to  coiisiderahle 
controversy.  lAlien  it  is  stated  that  in  most  ctises  of  allei^^d  in- 
fanticide which  end  in  acquittals  in  spite  of  the  strongest  mond 
presuniptionB  of  guilt,  the  proof  fails  on  this  point  only,  it  must 
he  ot)vions  that  this  question  especially  chiims  the  attention  of  u 
medical  jurist.  The  iiiedical  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  alive 
wlien  violence  was  oiiered  to  it  at  its  birth  or  afterwards,  may  W 
divided  into  two  parts:  1,  that  which  is  obtainable  before  the  act 
of  respiration  is  pertxirined ;  and  2,  that  wbieJi  is  obtainable  after- 
wards. At  j>rcsent,  it  will  be  projjer  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  question,  whether  the  child  was  legally  livhit/  wdien  it  was 
muUreateVi — the  fact  of  its  having  been  borft  alive  will  be  a  matter 
for  fnture  consideration.  These  two  questions  have  been  fre- 
(juently  but  iraprofierly  associated,  thus  rendering  the  subject  con- 
tused ;  Imt  it  must  be  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  I'equire  stating,  timt 
violence  of  a  murderous  kind  may  be  otfercd  to  a  livingchilJ 
htfore  it  is  entirely  born;  and  that  owing  to  this  violence  it  niay 
eome  into  the  world  dead. 

Proofs  of  lift'  Inrfore  nsplration, — ^It  was  formerly  supposed,  if  the 
lungs  contained  no  air,  that  the  child  could  not  have  breaihedt 
and  rnurtt  have  been  born  dead  ;  but  this  is  ntnv  proved  to  he  an 
error.  Cliildreu  have  been  known  to  bmatlie  feebly,  and  continue 
in  existence  many  hours,  without  visibly  distending  the  cells  of  tlie 
lungs  witli  air;  the  absence  of  air  from  the  lurij^,  therefore,  fur- 
nishes no  proof  either  tl*at  respiration  has  not  been  jterformed,  or 
that  the  child  has  not  lived.  Tlie  restoration  of  many  children 
apparently  born  dead  is  a  clear  proof  that  many  are  born  living 
who  might  be  pronounced  dead,  simply  because  breathing  and  life 
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have  been  considered  synonymous  terms.  That  our  law-authorities 
will  admit  evidence  of  life  in  a  child  before  the  establishment  of 
respiration,  is  clear  from  the  decision  of  Rex  v.  Brain^  m  which 
the  judge  said,  that  a  child  might  be  born  alive,  and  not  breathe 
for  some  time  after  its  birth  ("  Archbold,  Crim.  Plead.,"  377),  as 
also  from  the  charge  of  Coltman  J.  in  the  case  of  Rez  v.  Sellis 
(Xort*.  Spr.  Circ.  1837).  In  this  instance  it  was  alleged  that  the 
prisoner  had  murdered  her  child  by  cutting  off  its  head.  The 
judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  the  child  was  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  act,  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  murder 
that  it  should  have  breathed.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
respiration  is  regarded  as  only  one  proof  of  life ;  and  the  law  will, 
therefore,  receive  any  other  kind  of  evidence  which  may  satisfac- 
torily show  that  the  child  has  lived,  and  make  up  for  the  proof 
commonly  derived  from  the  state  of  the  lungs.  It  will  be  fii'st 
necessary  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  prove  that  the  child  under 
examination  has  recently  died,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  are 
^ood  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  been  recently  living.  Ilence, 
if  the  body  is  highly  putrefied,  either  from  the  child  having  died 
in  the  uterus  some  time  before  birth,  or  from  its  having  been  born 
and  its  body  not  discovered  until  putrefaction  had  far  advanced 
both  internally  and  externally,  the  case  is  utterly  hopeless.  The 
medical  witness  will  in  general  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  in- 
vestigation, because  the  body  can  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of 
life  after  birth.  The  examination  of  the  thoracic  organs  would 
throw  no  light  on  the  case,  for  here  we  are  assuming  that  the  lungs 
are  in  their  foetal  condition. 

Signs  of  putrefaction  in  utero, — The  phenomena  of  putrefaction 
in  air  have  been  elsewhere  described ;  but  "^he  changes  which  ensue 
when  a  child  dies  and  is  retained  within  the  uterus,  may  be 
briefly  adverted  to,  because  they  may  sometimes  form  a  subject  for 
judicial  inquiry. 

In  an  advanced  state  of  uterine  putrefaction^  the  body  of  the  child 
is  so  flaccid,  that  when  placed  on  a  table  it  becomes  almost  flattened 
by  tlie  mere  gravitation  of  its  parts.  The  skin  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  not  green,  as  in  a  putrefied  body  exposed  to  air.  The 
cuticle  covering  the  feet  and  hands  is  white,  and  sometimes  raised 
in  blisters;  the  cellular  membrane  is  filled  with  a  reddish-colored 
serum,  the  bones  are  movable,  and  readily  detached  from  the  soft 
parts.  In  the  opinion  of  Devergie,  the  jirincipal  difterence  between 
uterine  and  atmospheric  putrefaction  in  the  body  of  a  new-born 
child,  is  seen  in  the  color  assumed  by  the  skin  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  should  the  child  remain  exposed  to  the  air  after 
its  expulsion,  the  skin  may  acquire  the  color  observed  in  cases  of 
atmospheric  putrefaction.  The  changes  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed are  such  as  we  may  expect  to  find  when  a  child  has  been 
retained  in  the  uterus  eight  or  ten  days  after  its  death.  When  it 
has  remained  for  some  weeks  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  body  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  an  adipocerous  state,  or  even  incrusted 
with  phosphate  of  lime.     If  in  any  case  we  are  able  to  state  dis- 
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tiiictly  that  the  body  of  a  chiLl  has  yudergone  uterine  and  not 
atmospheric  putrefaction^  it  is  clear  that  it  could  not  have  come 
into  the  world  alive,  and  no  question  of  ninnler  would  arise. 
Under  ordinary  putrefaction  in  air,  a  eiiild  may  have  been  really 
brought  into  the  world  living,  and  the  process  may  liave  destroyed 
every  proof  of  that  fact. 

A  nietlieal  man  cantiot  rely  upon  the  presence  of  offensive  dis- 
charges hefore  birth  as  absolute  evidence  of  the  death  of  tlie  f<iE'tu«. 
In  two  instances  Dr.  Hicks  met  witli  well-marked  putridity  of  the 
discharii;es  before  the  birtii  of  the  ehild^yet  in  one  of  these,  the 
child  was  horn  alive  and  strong.  In  the  other,  there  was  evidence 
of  life  in  the  child  (loc.  cit,). 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence, — It  has  been  proposed  to  seek 
for  evidence  of  life,  under  these  circnmstanees,  by  observing  the 
charaetei^  Itresented  by  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.     In  general^ 
when  children  are  murdered,  tlte  amount  of  violence  intlieted  is 
couf^ideraljly  greater  tliau  that  which  is  required  to  destroy  them, 
wherel)y  HatistVictory  prof^f^4  of  the  crime  are  oceasionaily  obtaitied. 
On  theotlier  hand,  the  liody  cjf  a  still-ljoru  child,  dead  from  natunil 
canseB,  is  often  covered  with  lividities  and  eechymose»;  the  fcetdl 
blood  does  not  coagulate  with   the  siime  firmness  as  in  tbe  adult: 
hence  the  evidence  <lerivalile  from  the  extent,  situation,  an<l  cbanac- 
ters  of  marks  of  violence,  is  geuerally  of  too  %^aguc  an<t    uncer- 
tain a  kind  to  allow  of  tlie  expression  of  a  medical  ojdnion  that 
the  cliild  was  living  when  the  violence  was  ottered  to  it.    The 
characters  whicb  have  been  already  described  as  peenliar  to  wounds 
and  contusions   inflicted  during   life,  maybe  met  with  in  a  child 
wtiether  it  has  breathed,  or  died   without  breatliing.     80,  again, 
these  chamcters  are  open  to  tbe  exceptions  there  pointed  out :  fer 
tliey  will  be  equally  prei^ent,  supposing   the  wounds  to  have  bei^a 
inflicted  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  respiration  or  circul«r 
tion  in  the  child,  or  after  the  cessation  of  circulation  only — ^if  the 
act  of  respiiTttion  has  not  been  ] performed.     Marks  of  violence  ou 
the  body  of  a  child   that  bad  died  in   utero  twenty-four  or  fortjr- 
eight  liours  before  it  was  liorn,  would  not  pres^-nt  the  characters  of 
injuries   inflicted  on   the   living.     There  would  be  no  ucchynioeii 
and  no  effused  coagnla  of  bloo<l.     These  marks,  when  they  exist, 
althou£!:b  they  nuiy  establish  that  a  child  wiis  either  living,  or  but 
recently  dead  at  the  time  tlrey  were  inflicted,  can  never  show  tbiit 
it  was  born  alive.     Injuries   met  with  on  tbe  bodies  of  cliilJren 
alleged  to  have  been  boru  dead  ought,  however,  to  be  of  siivh  a 
nature  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  their  hariiitj 
arisen  from  accident.     If,  from  their  nature,  extent,  or  situation, 
tliey  are  sueli  as  to  evince  a  wilful  design  to  injure,  it  i«  ft  &it 
ground  for  a  jury — -not  for  a  medical  witneas,  to  inquire  wliy  thea' 
extensive  wounds,  or  other  marks  of  violence,  were  inflicted  ou  h 
child,  if,  as  it  is  alleged,  it  was  really  born  dead.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  such  a  ease,  tliere  would  be  a  strong  mt>ml  pre^uniiv 
tion  of  uiurder,  although  niedical  propf  of  life,  or  actually  live 
birth,  might  totally  fail. 
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As  a  suraraary  of  these  I'emarks,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
although  physiologically,  a  child  may  live  for  a  certain  period 
after  its  birth  without  breathing — and  legally  its  destruction  dur- 
j*  ing  this  period  would  amount  to  murder, — ^yet  there  are  at  present 
L  no  satisfactory  medical  data  to  enable  a  witness  to  express  a  posi- 
■;  tive  opinion  on  this  point.  If  other  evidence  were  adduced  of  a 
i  child  having  lived  and  been  destroyed  under  these  circumstances — 
[  as  where,  for  example,  a  woman  causes  herself  to  be  delivered  in  a 
water-bath,  or  an  accomplice  covers  the  mouth  of  an  infant  in  the 
act  of  birth,  or  immediately  after  it  is  born — ^a  medical  witness 
would  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  absence  of  the  signs  of 
respiration  in  the  lungs  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  been  born 
dead.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  that  the  process  could  not  be  esta- 
blished, owing  to  the  criminal  means  actually  employed  to  prevent 
it.  Whether  a  jury  would  convict  upon  such  evidence  is  doubtful ; 
but  this  is  of  no  importance  to  the  witness: — his  statements  ought 
always  to  be  made  according  to  correct  and  well-ascertained  medical 
principles,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  either  the  convic- 
tion or  acquittal  of  persons  accused  of  offences  against  the  law. 
In  general,  those  cases  in  which  questions  relative  to  life  before 
respiration  might  arise  are  stopped  in  the  Coroner's  Court — the 
usual  practice  being,  when  the  signs  of  respiration  are  absent  or 
imjjerfect,  to  pronounce  that  the  child  was  bom  dead.  If  the 
lungs  sank  in  water,  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  body 
would  be  considered  as  furnishing  no  evidence: — for  the  sinking 
of  the  lungs  would,  in  general,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  still-birth. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  a  child  is  born  alive,  but  its 
lungs  remain  in  the  foetal  condition,  /.  e.,  they  present  no  appear- 
ance of  having  received  air  by  the  act  of  breathing.  These  are 
cases  of  at^ectasis  (p.  564).  The  appearances  in  the  body  are  the 
same  as  in  still-born  children.  Prof,  Donders,  who  met  with  one 
of  these  cases  in  which  he  pronounced  the  child  to  be  still-born 
when  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  it  had  lived  twelve  hours,  says 
truly,  "  Where  the  signs  of  an  extra-uterine  life,  which  does  not 
betray  itself  by  air  in  the  lungs  are  to  be  found,  futurity  must 
declare." 

The  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs  may  really  be  the  result  of 
the  forcible  prevention  of  respiration  in  the  act  of  birth.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  medical  doubt  that  living  children  are 
occasionally  thus  destroyed :  they  die,  not  from  the  actual  infliction 
of  violence,  but  because,  either  through  design  or  accident,  the 
j)erformance  of  that  act  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  existence 
when  the  child  is  born,  is  prevented.  Such  a  case  has  not  yet  been 
decided,  although  from  the  dicta  of  our  judges,  it  would  probably 
involve  a  charge  of  murder. 

I^oofs  of  life  after  respiration. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proof 
of  the  act  of  respiration  furnishes  the  best  and  strongest  evidence 
of  a  child  having  lived  at  or  about  the  time  it  was  born.  It  does 
not,  however,  show  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive.  The  physical 
changes  in  the  body  of  a  child,  which  result  from  the  establishment 
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of  this  process  take  place  in  the  luiiga  iianiediatel3%  and  in  the 
heart  aiul  its  appendages  more  slowly.  It  is  therefore  tdiiefly  to 
the  lungs  that  a  medical  witness  looks  for  proofs  of  respiration* 
Son  jet  inies,  however,  those  ororanfi  are  found  in  their  foetal  condition 
or  nearly  so; — for  although  a  child  may  have  survived  its  birth 
niany  Ijciui-s,  there  may  he  no  evidence  of  the  fact  from  the  state 
of  the  hmgs.  To  such  eases,  the  remarks  now  ahout  to  be  made 
cannot  of  course  apply: — the  proofs  of  life  must  then  be  mnight 
for  elsewhere,  and  if  none  can  be  fount!,  the  cfiae  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  evidence*  But  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  occasional 
occurrence  of  cases  of  this  description  cati  present  no  objection  to 
our  still  seeking  for  proofs  of  life  in  the  state  of  the  lungs^any 
more  than  the  fact  of  poison  not  being  always  discovered  in  the 
body  t»f  one  wlio  has  died  from  poisoning,  would  be  a  bar  to  oar 
geeking  for  the  proofs  of  poison  in  any  unknown  case  which  pn*- 
©enled  himself  It  is  tlie  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point, 
because  some  have  held,  that,  as  we  cannot  always  derive  proof?* 
of  life  from  an  examination  of  the  lungs  of  new-horn  children,  we 
should  abandon  all  evidence  of  this  description  and  knive  the  case 
in  its  original  obscurity.  The  very  ohject  of  medical  jurisprudence 
is  to  endeavor  to  ix^move  these  difficulties,  and  to  ishow  in  every 
department  of  the  science,  the  degree  to  which  we  may  aafely 
trust  the  medical  proofs  of  crime,  however  insatKeient,  incoDsistent, 
or  contradictory  they  may  at  ti!*st  sight  appear. 

Exaitiiviftum  of  the  hai*)S.~Tho  cavity  of  tiie  chest  may  be  con- 
veniently laid  open  by  carrying  incisions  from  below  the  clavicles 
d(»wnwards,  on  eacli  side  from  ahout  iialf  the  length  of  the  ribs 
Ijaekwards.  The  diaphragm  sliould  be  separated  from  the  carti- 
higes  without  opening  the  ahdonjcn ;  the  ribs  sawn  or  cut  thr<»Uirh» 
and  the  fiap  formctl  l>y  the  anterior  parietcs  of  the  chest  turned 
upwards.  Tlie  ditfcrcnces  in  the  relative  position  of  the  organs  of 
tlie  cliest  before  and  after  respiration  may  he  thus  stated:  1.  If  a 
child  has  not  bn-alhed^  the  thymus  gland,  as  large  as  the  heart,  will 
be  found  occu|iyiiig  the  upjK^r  and  middle  |K>rtions  of  the  chest; 
the  heart  within  its  membrane  (perieardiuni)  is  situated  in  the 
lower  and  niitldie  ijurtioo,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  the  left  side 
The  lungs  aj'e  placed  tpiite  in  the  Ijijck  \vAvt  of  the  chest,  so  us 
often  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  wanting.  In  some 
instances,  tliey  project  slightly  forwards  by  their  anterior  Diargini^Y 
but  in  no  instance,  nidess  congested,  in  tilt  rated,  or  otherwise  dis- 
eased, do  they  cover  and  conceal  the  heart.  The  thymus  gland  ia 
sometimes  of  a  jjale  fawn,  at  othei^  of  a  deep  livid  color;  hut 
there  is  no  jx^rceptible  difference  in  this  organ  in  new-born  children, 
before  or  after  the  i>erforniance  of  resjiiration.  2,  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  child  has  full^  bradhedy  the  most  striking  diiterencefi 
will  be  observed  in  the  color  and  prominence  of  the  lungs.  They 
are  of  a  Hght  red  hue,  project  forwards,  apjx^ar  to  fill  the  entire 
cavity  of  the  cliest,  and  cover,  and  in  great  part  conceal  by  their 
anterior  margins,  the  heart  anti  its  membrane.  We  may  meet  with 
evejy  variety  in  the  appearances  between  these  two  extremes :  for 
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the  process  of  respiration  often  requires  a  considerable  time  in  order 
that  it  should  be  fully  established,  especially  in  children  which 
are  of  a  weakly  constitution  or  prematurely  born.  Hence  the  lungs 
will  be  found  to  occupy  their  respective  cavities  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  to  cover  the  pericardium  more  or  less,  not  according  to 
the  length  of  time  which  a  child  has  lived,  but  according  to  the 
l»erfection  with  which  respiration  has  been  i)erformed.  Although, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  lungs  are  more  perfectly  filled  with  air  in 
proportion  to  the  time  during  which  a  child  survives  its  birth,  yet 
this  is  open  to  numerous  exceptions.  The  physical  characters  of 
the  lungs  now  require  notice. 

Color. — The  color  of  the  lungs  before  respiration  is  bluish-red,  or 
deep  violet,  but  it  is  subject  to  variation.  Some  medical  jurists 
have  compared  it  to  the  color  of  the  spleen.  A  short  exposure  to 
air  will  materially  brighten  the  color  in  the  parts  exposed,  so  that 
it  should  be  observed  and  recorded  immediately  on  opening  the 
chest.  After  respiration^  the  lungs  acquire  a  light  red  hue  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  the  process  has  been  j)erformed.  If 
imperfectly  established,  they  will  be  mottled,  generally  about  the 
anterior  surfaces  and  margins,  the  patches  of  light  red  being  inter- 
mixed with  the  livid  foetal  hue,  and  being  slightly  raised,  as  if  by 
distension,  above  the  general  surface  of  the  organs.  The  light  red 
tint  changes  after  a  short  exposure  to  air,  to  a  oright  scarlet. 

This  change  in  the  color  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  is  it 
an  invariable  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  after  its  birth.  I 
have  known  a  child  to  live  twenty-four  hours  breathing  feebly,  and 
on  examining  the  body,  the  color  of  the  lungs  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  organs  in  the  foetal  state.  The  change  of  color  is  then 
a  usual,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary,  consequence  of  the  enjoyment 
of  life;  so  that  the  retention  of  the  foetal  color  does  not  furnish 

Iiositive  evidence  of  still  birth.  Again,  the  circumstance  of  the 
uners  having  a  light  red  color  is  not  an  infallible  criterion  of  the 
chilcl  having  lived  and  breathed ;  for  the  artificial  introduction  of 
air  by  a  tracheal  tube,  or  otherwise,  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate 
a  still-born  child,  is  attended  with  the  same  physical  change.  In 
the  course  of  numerous  experiments*  purposely  made,  I  have  found 
no  appreciable  difterence,  Bernt  says,  that  artificial  inflation  will 
not  pix)duce  a  scarlet  red  color  in  the  organs,  and  therefore  that  this 
is  a  criterion  of  respiration.  ("  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,"  vol.  26, 
p.  367.)  I  have  not  only  observed  this  color  to  ha  absent  after  res- 
piration, but  have  actually  produced  it  by  artificial  inflation  in  the 
lungs  of  a  dead  child.  Dr.  Falk,  of  Berlin,  has  made  numerous 
observations  on  the  color  of  the  lungs  during  uterine  life  and  after 
birth.  ("  Ann,  d'Hyg.,"  1869,  2,  462.^  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  color  varies  much  in  new-oorn  children,  irresjiective  of 
respiration. 

Volume. — Before  respiration^  the  lungs  are  in  general  scarcely  visi- 
ble, unless  forcibly  drawn  forwards  in  the  chest.  When  it  has  been 
perfectly  accomplished,  the  volume  is  so  much  increased,  that  the 
bag  of  the  heart  (pericardium)  is  almost  concealed  by  them.     Res- 
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pirafmn  must,  Ijowever,  have  been  perfectly  performoil  in  order 
that  this  L'Oiiditioii  slioiild  exist  to  the  full  extent  deBcrilx*d. 

Consistawy,— The  \uug^^  brfore  r€^ptratio7i^  feel  like  the  liver,  or 
uny  other  of  the  soft  organs  of  the  body*  They  are  tirni  under  the 
tinp:er,  hut  their  substance  mtiy  he  liu-eruted  by  viok^it  compression. 
After  irspiration  baa  been  fnlly  i>erforMied^  tlicre  is  a  <li«tinct  sensa- 
tion of  what  is  termed  crepitation,  on  eoni]>reRsing  tbeni,  i\  f.,  air  is 
felt  within  them.  If  a  thin  neetion  of  the  \m\g  is  submitted  to 
examination  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  before  rcspimtion^ 
it  will  present  the  solid  appearance  of  a  section  of  tlie  liver,  spleen, 
or  kidney;  after  respiration,  air-eells  will  be  distinctly  seen  in  it. 
These  conditions  of  the  lungs  nuist,  of  course,  depend  on  tlie  degree 
to  which  resjiiration  lias  been  carried.  The  lunge  of  children  that 
have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  after  birth  will  sometimes  give 
no  feeling  of  crepitation  under  the  finger*  Crejiitation  may  also 
result  fro'm  putrefaction,  and  from  artificial  inflation.  Generally 
s[>eaking,  lungs  of  this  kind  present  the  other  fcetal  cbaracters; 
thus,  they  are  small  and  of  a  livid  color,  and  no  air-cells  maybe 
detected  on  a  microscopical  examination. 

Ahsolnte  icei(/hi  of  (he  hmgs.  The  skiik  test — The  absolute  weight 
of  the  lungs  betVu'e  resjiiration  is  less  than  that  wvhicb  they  have 
after  the  estahlishment  of  the  process.  From  this  an  inference  has 
been  drawn  tliat  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  an  unknown 
case,  com j ^a red  w i t h  ce rtai 1 1  a ve rages,  will  a i d  the  i nq u i rer  i n  ascer* 
taini ng  wlietber  respiration  lias  or  luis  not  been  performed.  In 
Older  to  determine  the  weight  of  tlie  lungs,  these  organs  should  be 
carefully  separated  bj'  dissection  from  the  heart  and  thymus  gland^ 
and  removed  w^ith  the  trachea  and  bronchi  attached.  Previously 
to  their  removal,  ligatures  should  be  placed  on  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels, so  tliat  no  l>loo(l  may  escai>e  from  the  lungs.  They  should 
now*  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  accurately  noted  in  grains.  The 
average  wadght  before  respiration^  derived  from  nine  cases,  was  found 
to  be  (i49  grains,  Acconling  to  Dr.  Traill,  the  weight  varies  from 
430  to  60fl  grains.  It  is  of  importance  in  taking  the  weight  of 
these  organs,  to  observe  wliether  the  child  is  at  or  near  maturity, 
and  whether  its  l>ody  is  fully  *1eveloiied,  or  of  about  the  averatje  i^izt 
and  weight  ;  owing  to  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  it  in  higlily  i>iY»hHble 
that  comparisons  liave  been  made  of  the  ahsolute  weiglit  of  tlie 
lungs  in  children  of  diHerent  ages,  which  a  full  stateujent  of  the 
facts  woidd  not  have  justitied.  If  it  be  small  and  imnmture,  or 
unusually  large,  the  lungs  will  weigli  either  less  or  more  than  the 
average.  The  average  weight  of  the  lungs  after  respiration  derived 
from  three  cases,  was  027  grains  ;  but  in  making  an  estimate  of 
this  kind,  much  will  depeml  upon  the  degree  to  which  respiration 
ha^  been  carried.  In  three  cases,  in  which  the  children  lived  half 
an  hour,  six  hours,  ami  twenty-four  liours  respectively,  the  process 
liad  been  so  imperfectly  performed,  that  the  lungs  varied  but  little 
in  weight  from  the  average  before  respiratiru).  f '  G.  11.  Rep./"  Ko, 
YS)  TIjc  truth  is,  we  cannot  compare  the  hmgs  of  cbihlren  as  to 
weight,  by  the  (iftie  whicJi   they   may   have  survived   birth,  but 
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rather  bj  the  degree  to  which  the  lungs  have  been  penetrated  by 
air.  Another  circumstance  must  also  be  considered  in  basing  an 
opinion  on  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs.  Although  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  strict  normal  relation  between  the  weights  of 
the  body  and  lungs  in  new-born  children,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  bodies  of  children  of  unusual  weight,  the  lungs  will  be  found 
much  heavier  than  the  average,  whether  the  child  has  breathed 
or  not.  The  body  may  vary  from  six  to  eighteen  pounds;  the 
lungs  under  these  circumstances  will  also  differ  in  weight. 

The  healthy  lungs  of  mature  new-born  children,  become  heavier 
after  respiration,  and  according  to  its  deeree;  and  where  a  deviation 
from  this  rule  is  observed,  it  may  prooably  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  lungs  of  an  immature,  have  been  compared 
with  those  of  a  mature  child ;  the  lungs  of  an  undevelo{:>ed  twin 
with  those  of  one  not  a  twin ;  or  the  lungs  of  one  which  has  breathe  I 
imperfectly  with  those  of  another  in  which  respiration  has  become 
well  established.  The  following  table  represents  the  weight  of  the 
lungs,  in  four  cases:  it  will  show  how  much  the  organs  are  liable  to 
vary  in  weight  after  birth,  according  to  the  degree  of  respiration : — 

Case  1.  Bom  dead Weight,  687  grs. 

2.  Lived  6  hours  ....  '*        774 

3.  Lived  24  hours         ....  "        675 

4.  Lived  9  hours  ....  "851 

Relying  upon  the  mere  weight  of  the  lungs,  it  might  be  inferred 
from  this  table,  that  the  organs  would  weigh  less  in  a  child  which 
had  survived  its  birth  twenty -four  hours,  than  in  another  which  had 
been  born  dead,  and  that  there  would  be  very  little  difterence  in 
the  weight,  whether  the  child  lived  six  hours  or  nine  days;  but 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  Case  3  the  lungs  had  every  foetal  character 
i>ossessed  by  those  in  Case  1,  and  that  in  Case  4  respiration  had 
been  obviously  very  imperfectl}'  performed,  the  difficulty  is  removed. 
Such  cases  should  rather  be  compared  with  the  lungs  in  the  foetal, 
than  in  the  respired  state.  They  merely  show  what  is  very  well 
known  and  admitted  by  all  medical  jurists,  that  there  are  some 
instances  in  which  the  tact  of  respiration  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  application  of  the  static,  or  any  other  test  to  the  lungs,  simply 
because  they  contain  no  air.  Increased  weight,  therefore,  is  only 
one  among  several  circumstances,  to  which  a  medical  jurist  should 
attend. 

Great  weight  of  the  lungs  can  obviously  furnish  no  proof  of  respi- 
ration, unless  this  is  accompanied  by  the  other  physical  changes 
indicative  of  the  process;  as,  for  example,  increase  in  volume  from 
the  presence  of  air,  crepitation,  and  the  detection  of  air-cells  by  the 
microscope.  If  the  lungs  are  heavy,  and  at  the  same  time  contain 
little  or  no  air,  the  increase  of  weight  must  depend  upon  disease  or 
other  abnormal  causes — not  upon  respiration.  In  one  case  which  I 
had  to  examine,  the  lungs  were  large,  and  weighed  upwards  of  1200 
grains.  They  contained  no  air;  wlien  divided  into  thirty  pieces,  not 
one  portion  floated,  nor  could  any  air  be  seen  on  the  closest  examiuii- 
tion.  It  was  therefore  clearly  impossible  to  ascribe  a  weight  so  much 
86 
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above  the  average  to  the  eflects  of  respiratioih  On  the  other  bnncl^ 
in  a  case  conmiiiineated  to  me  by  Mr.  Canii  of  Dawlish,  the  lunges 
of  a  iiew-ljorii  child  aitparciitlj  full-grown,  although  fully  distended 
witii  air,  weighed  only  (>20  grains.  In  this  case,  the  hody  of  the 
child  weighed  oidysix  pounds,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  had  no  doubt 
escaped  from  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  ]iuhnonary  vessels  not  having 
been  tied  heliire  their  removal  from  the  chest.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  all  the  physical  charactei's  presented  by  lungs  that  have 
respired  arc  liable  to  certain  fallacies;  but,  as  in  tht;  evidence  derived 
frotn  tests  uned  in  poisoning,  these  may  he  removed,  or  the  force  of 
the  object  ion  diminished,  by  not  Inising  an  opinion  on  one  or  two 
conditions  only.  We  should  take  the  whole  combined ;  for  it  would 
be  as  wrong  to  regard  great  weight  in  the  lungs  ta/ceji  alone  m  an 
absolute  proof  of  respiration,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  the  same  in- 
ference from  a  mere  change  in  the  color,  volume,  or  consistency  of 
the  or^jans. 

il.  I'loucquet  proposed  to  determine  whetiier  the  act  of  respira- 
tion had  taken  place  or  not,  by  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  weight 
of  the  lungs  with  the  weiglit  of  tlje  body  of  a  child.  Tliis,  wliich 
has  been  called  the  test  of  Phucqutt,  is  based  on  the  fallacy  that 
there  is  an  invariable  relation  between  the  weights  of  the  lungs  and 
bodies  of  new-born  children.  No  such  relation  exists;  and  this 
method  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  question  of  respiration  ha^ 
been  abandoned  by  all  medical  jurists. 

The  specif  c  gravii]/  of  the  Itaiffs. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs 
is  gi'eater  before,  than  after  res]Vi ration;  for  although  the  organs 
become  ai)Solutely  lieavier  1)y  the  establishment  of  the  process,  this 
is  owing,  not  to  the  air,  hut  to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  re- 
ceived into  them.  The  air  tlius  received  so  increases  the  volume  of 
tlie  lungs  as  to  more  than  counteract  the  additional  weight  derived 
from  the  blood, and  thus  apparently  to  diminish  tlieir  sjiecific  grav- 
ity. Under  these  circumstances,  the}^  readily  float  on  water.  From 
several  experiments,  I  have  found  that  thesiiecific  gravity  of  the 
lungs  betbre  respiration,  L  e,  m  the  iw\n\  cnudition,  varies  from  1.04 
to  1.05.  They  are  about  one-twentieth  part  heavier  than  their  bulk 
of  water.  After  resj^iration,  the  specilic  gravity  of  the  lungs  w^ith  the 
air  contained  in  them,  I  found  in  one  exi>eriment  to  be  0.94 ;  i.  e, 
the  organs  were  about  one-seventeenth  part  lighter  than  their  bulkj 
of  water.  The  intnHlucdon  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  rendc 
tlie  lungs  buoyant  in  water ;  and  an  alteration  of  the  volume  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  would  not  be  perccjilil>le  to  tlie  eye.  It  will 
understood  that  tlie  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ifl 
unchanged  ;  the  organs  are  reiulered  only  ai^parently  ligliter  by^  th< 
air  contained  in  their  cells,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  bladder  fille  ' 
with  air.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  ajii>arent  iliminution  of  sjiecifi^ 
gravity  will  take  place  whether  the  air  is  derived  from  res  juration^" 
artificial  iufiation,  or  juit refaction.  It  is  on  this  property  of  the 
lungs  that  the  aj>j>lication  of  what  is  termed  the  hjdroshitic  test,  or 
the  (iodmasia  ptdmoHariSj  is  founded^ — a  subject  which  may  be  ap- 
propriately considered  in  another  chapter. 
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Conclusions. — ^The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  contents  of  this  chapter  are : — 

1.  That  a  child  may  be  born  alive,  and  be  criminally  destroyed 
before  it  has  breathed. 

'  2.  That  the  presence  of  any  marks  indicative  of  putrefaction 
in  the  uterus  proves  that  the  child  must  have  come  into  the  world 
dead. 

8.  That  there  are  no  certain  medical  signs  by  which  a  child 
which  has  not  breathed  can  be  proved  to  have  been  living  when  it 
was  maltreated. 

4.  That  a  new-born  child  may  be  destroyed  by  the  prevention  of 
respiration  during  delivery. 

5.  That  by  taking  together  the  color,  volume,  consistency,  abso- 
lute weight,  and  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  we  may  be  able  to  draw  an 
inference  whether  the  child  has  or  has  not  breathed. 

6.  That  the  lungs  increase  in  weight  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  respiration  is  established,  ana  not  necessarily  according  to 
the  period  which  the  child  has  survived  birth. 

7.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  test  of  Ploucquet,  or 
the  proportionate  weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  body. 


CHAPTER   XLVIIL 

THE  HYDROSTATIC  TEST. — SINKING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  DISEASE  OR 
ATELECTASIS. — LIFE  WITH  PERFECT  ATELECTASIS  OR  ENTIRE  ABSENCE 
OF  AIR  FROM  THE  LUNGS. — ERRONEOUS  MEDICAL  INFERENCE  FROM 
SINKING  OF  THE  LUNGS. — FLOATING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  PUTREFAC- 
TION.— EFFECTS  OF  PUTREFACTION  ON  THE  LUNGS. 

The  hydrostatic  test. — The  mode  of  employing  this  test  is  extremeljr 
simple.  Having  removed  the  lungs  from  the  chest,  they  should  be 
placed,  still  connected  with  the  air-tubes,  upon  the  surface  of  dis- 
tilled, or  river  water.  If  they  sink,  it  should  be  noted  whether 
the  sinking  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  If  they  both  sink,  the 
two  lungs  should  be  tried  separately;  for  it  is  sometimes  found 
that  one,  commonly  the  right,  will  float,  while  the  other  will  sink.. 
Supposing  that  both  lungs  sink,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  divide 
each  into  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces,  and  place  these  pieces  separately 
on  water.  If,  after  this,  they  all  sink,  the  inference  is,  that 
although  the  child  may  have  lived  and  survived  its  birth,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  its  having  breathed.  On  the  other  band,  the  organs 
when  placed  on  water  may  float ;  it  should  then  be  noticed  whether 
they  float  high  above  the  surface,  or  at  or  below  the  level  of  the 
water ;  sometimes  they  indifterently  float  or  sink.  These  dift'erences 
will  lead  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  degree  to  which  respiration 
lias  taken  place.     It  will  now  be  proper  to  separate  the  lungs,  and 
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determine  wlicther  the  banyancy  is  due  to  one  or  both.  Each 
lunsr  should  he  divided,  m  before,  and  each  piece  sepamtely  tried. 
If  all  tiie  pieces  floaty  even  after  firm  coiupressioti,  we  have  good 
evidence,  rffim's  pa7yhis^  that  reB]*i ration  has  hceu  very  perfectly 
performed.  Should  any  of  tlie  divided  portions  sink  in  water, 
either  before  or  after  eompresj^ion,  our  opiiTion  i^hould  be  modified 
accordingly.  tSome  have  reeonmiejided  that  the  Inugs  should  be 
placcr^l  on  water  with  the  heart  and  thymus  gland  attached ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  _sfood  reason  for  this,  since  it  is  as  easy  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  degree  of  buoyancy  iM>ssessed  by  the  lungs^ 
from  the  readitiess  with  whicli  they  float,  as  by  observing  whether 
or  not  they  have  the  power  to  ftU|>port  these  two  organs. 

With  regard  to  tlie  inference  derivable  from  the  use  of  this  test, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not, 
as  it  is  often  incorrectly  represented  to  he,  a  proof  that  a  child  hai^ 
been  bom  alive  ;  nor  is  the  fact  of  their  sinking  in  water  any  pi'Ofif 
that  a  eld  Id  was  boni  deatL  The  floating,  under  the  limitarimiR  to 
be  described,  [►roves  only  that  a  child  has  breathed^  the  sinking, 
either  that  it  has  vot  breathid^  or  breathed  but  inj|>erfectly.  The 
fact  of  a  child  having  been  born  living  or  dead,  has,  strictly  6p«mk- 
ing,  no  relation  to  the  em]>!oyment  of  theliydrostatie  test.  There 
are  cases  of  infanticide  which  may  he  readily  established  without 
resorting  to  this  test,  and  others  which  cannot  be  proved  by  its 
use;  all  that  the  law  requires  is  proof  that  a  child  has  been  l>orn 
living;  antl  whetlier  this  proof  he  furnished  by  the  state  of  the 
lungs  through  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  in  any  other  manner,  is  of 
no  moment.  The  signs  of  life  are  commonly  sought  fur  in  the 
lungs,  because  it  is  in  these  organs  that  the  changes  produced  by  a 
new  state  of  existence  are  most  distinctly  perceived ;  but  this 
examination  may  l>e  disjiensud  with  when  the  woman  confesses 
that  the  child  was  born  alive;  when  others  have  seen  it  manifest 
life  by  motion  or  otherwise  after  its  birth  ;  or,  lastly,  in  cas^ 
where,  without  being  seen,  it  has  been  heard  to  cry*  The  cryintr 
of  a  child  has  been  admitted  as  evidence  of  live  birth  on  several 
trials  for  infanticide;  although,  as  it  is  elsewhere  stateil,  a  child 
may  utter  a  cry  and  die  before  its  body  is  entirely  born.  Among 
the  ohjecifittis  wdiich  have  liceu  urged  to  the  employment  of  the 
hydrostatic  test,  we  have  fii'st  to  consider  those  which  concern  ibe 
sinking  of  the  lungs  in  water. 

iSinkhff/  of  the  luttf/sfrom  disrase  or  atelwtasis. — It  is  said  that  the 
hydrostatic  test  camiot  show  wliether  a  child  has  or  has  not  survived 
its  birth,  l>ecanse  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for  a  con- 
giderabli*  period  have  been  observed  to  sink  entirely  in  water.  In 
some  instanceSj  this  may  depend  on  disease,  tending  to  consolidate 
the  air-cells,  as  hvpdtizfdion  or  scirrhu^  ;  in  others,  on  a:dema  or  rm- 
ffesfion:  but  these  cases  can  create  no  ditSculty,  since  the  cause  of 
the  lungs  sinking  in  water,  would  be  at  once  obvious  on  examina- 
tion. The  hepatizcd  [jortion  of  hiug  may  be  known  by  the  firmness 
with  whicli  it  resists  cutting  with  a  knife,  as  also  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distend  it  artificially  with  air.     On  the  other 
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hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  lunes  appear  healthy  and  unaf- 
fected; all  that  we  can  perceive  is,  that  they  retain  their  fcetal 
condition.  This  is  a  very  different  state  from  that  of  hepatization, 
because  the  lungs  may,  in  this  case,  be  made  to  receive  air  by  arti- 
ficial inflation.  It  is  remarkable  that  life  should  continue  for 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  even  for  days,  under  such  a  condition ; 
but  the  occasional  existence  of  this  state  of  the  lungs  in  a  living 
child  is  placed  beyond  all  dispute;  the  explanation  of  the  causes 
upon  which  it  depends — how  it  is  that  a  child  may  live  for  hours 
or  days,  and  no  signs  of  respiration  be  discovered  in  its  body  after 
death,  is,  however,  involvecj  in  difficulty.  The  lungs  appear  to  be 
simply  unexpanded,  or  to  retain  their  foetal  condition ;  a  state  to 
which  the  name  of  atelectasis  has  been  given.  This  condition  may 
be  found  in  the  whole,  or  in  a  part  of  the  organs. 

Dr.  Albert  met  with  a  case,  in  which  a  child  died  thirty-six  hours 
after  its  birth,  having  been  attacked  by  convulsions  at  intervals 
during  that  time.  On  inspection,  tlie  whole  of  the  right,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  left  lung  were  found  to  be  in  their  foetal  con- 
dition, and  they  immediately  sank  when  immersed  in  water.  There 
was  no  diseased  appearance  in  the  organs,  and  the  undisteuded  por- 
tions were  easily  tilled  by  blowing  air  into  them.  (Henke's  "  Zeit- 
schrift,"  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.)  M.  D^paul  found  that  in  many  cases 
in  which  children  had  died  suddenly  after  breathing  for  several 
hours  or  days,  there  was  no  otlier  morbid  appearance  to  be  per- 
ceived than  an  unexpanded  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs. 
("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  xxxix.  p.  283.) 

It  is  quite  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be,  aware  that  the 
state  of  the  lungs  whicli  is  here  called  atelectasis^  is  hy  no  means 
unfrequent  among  new-born  children,  although  attention  has  been 
only  of  late  years  drawn  to  the  subject.  When  no  portion  of  air 
is  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  child,  there  is  no  test  by  which  such  a 
case  can  be  distinguished  from  one  in  which  the  child  has  come 
into  the  world  dead.  These  cases  of  atelectasis  are  ordinarily  set 
down  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  but  I.  believe  they  are  more 
common  than  some  medical  jurists  are  inclined  to  admit.  Iii  ex- 
amining the  body  of  a  child,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown,  it 
is  prnjier  that  the  possible  occurrence  of  such  cases  should  be  well 
borne  in  mind.  It  appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  many  such 
come  yearly  before  coronere  in  this  country,  and  that  they  are  dis- 
missed as  cases  of  stillborn  children,  notwithstanding  that  marks 
of  violence  are  often  found  up>on  the  bodies.  If,  as  it  has  been 
ali-eady  observed,  the  lungs  sink  in  water,  this  fact  alone  is  com- 
monly, although  improperly,  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  still- 
birth. This  is  assuredly  putting  the  most  humane  interpretation 
on  the  circumstances,  and  so  far  tlie  result  is  not  to  be  objected  to ; 
but  we  should  take  care,  in  carrying  out  this  principle,  that  we  do 
not  throw  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  a  subsequent  judicial  inquiry, 
and  lead  to  the  concealment  of  crime.  Professor  Bernt  met  with 
an  instance  in  which  a  seven-months'  child  died  two  hours  after 
birth  ;  and  when  its  lungs  were  divideUi  and  placed  in  water,  every 
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jiortiou  i^ank.  Rcmer  has  refwirted  another,  in  wliich  the  Itinn 
sank  in  water,  both  entire,  as  well  as  when  divided,  althoueli  tH 
child  had  survived  its  birth  at  \emt  four  days.  (Ilenke,  '^LehrbuoB 
der  Ct.  M./'  p,  374.)  In  this  case  the  navel-strinc^  se]>aratt*d  natn 
rally  before  death.  Orfila  found,  in  a  child  whieh  had  lived  r/t^^^ 
hoiirs^  every  ] portion  of  the  Kniijs  when  divided,  to  sink  on  ininien 
sion.  In  three  other  instance.^,  in  which  the  children  survivefl 
birth  four,  six,  and  ten  boure,  the  lungs  also  sank  when  dividefl 
two  of  these  were  mature.     (^*M^d  Leg*,'*  V(^l.  i.  p.  375.)  I 

Dr.  Vernon  attended  a  healthy  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  ■ 
child  at  about  the  sixth  jtionih  of  her  jiregnancy.     The  child  wil 
born  betbre  his  arrival,  and  he  heard  it  cry  big  strongly  from  inutcfl 
the  bed'clotbea  as  he  entered  the  room.     After  removal  from  rho 
mother,  the  child  cried  at  intervals,  and  it  was  observed  that  il 
chest  rose  and  fell  as  in  ordijiary  breathing.     It  lived  tiv**  hour 
and  it  then  ai»poared  to  die  from  feebleness  and  exhaustion.    It  vn 
a  female  child,  and  very  small ;  the  body  weighed  2  lbs.  13  oz.,  ani 
its  length  was  12J  inches;  the  eyelids  were  adherent.     The  lung 
were  of  a  purplish-red  color,  and  slightly  overlapped  the  bag  of  ti 
heart;  they  sank  in  water  both  entire  and  when  divided  intosniji 
pieces;  they  were  not  crepitant,  and  l>roke  down  under  firm  coiia 
pression ;  tliero  waj^  no  ajux-ii ranee  of  air-cells  in  a  section  of  t\ 
lungs  when  examined  by  the  nHero8coj>e.     The  ductus  arterioc^u 
and   foramen  ovale  were  in   the  fretal  state.     ("  Lancet,"  Feb. 
1855,  p.  121.)    A  Btili  more  remarkable  ease  recently  occurred 
Prof.  Bonders  of  Utreteb.     (Report  bv  Dr.  Moore, "  Dublin  Medic 
Press,"  Nov,  22,  1865,  p.  45ij.)     The  liody  of  the  child  was  sixti 
inches  in  length, and  weiglied  nearly  five  pounds.     It  was  |*robnMl 
a  seven  months'  child.     The  hiiigs  were  of  a  brown  cohu*,  and  sanl 
in  water  entire  and  when  divided.     There  was  no  crepitation,  m 
on  pressure  only  a  reddish  fluid  without  air  escaped.     The  bladde 
was  empty  ;  there  was  no  food  in  the  stomach,  but  there  was  ml 
conium  in  the  large  intestine.     From  this  state  of  facts,  Prof.  Don 
ders  conclniied   that  the  cliild  was    immature — stillborn^ — only 
short  time  dearl,  and   remaining  in   the  uterus  only  a  short  tiral 
after  death.     It  trans]iired,  however,  that  the  child  had  been  bor 
alive,  had  survived  its  birth  twelve  hours,  and  had  cried  distinctij 
after  it  was  born.     As  the  lungs  could  be  rea<iil3'  inflated,  and 
the  child  had  cried,  he  concluded  that  air  had  been  received  into^l 
the  lungs,  and  liad  been  again  slowly  expelled,  the  child  dying  in  il 
kind  of  as[>liyxiated  state.     I  may  add  to  these  instances  two  which 
have  occurred  under  my  own  observation*     In  one,  the  ease  of  a  | 
mature  male  child,  the  lungs  sank  in  water,  although  the  child  baJ  j 
survived  birth  for  a  period  of  six  hours.     In  the  other,  the  case  of  i  j 
female  twin,  tlie  child  survived  iurnh/'foitr  hours  ;  and  after denih 
the  lungs  were  divided  into  thirty  pieces;  but  not  a  single  pia^  i 
floated  ;  sliowing  therefore  that,  although  life  had  been  thus  vy(^  , 
tracted,  not  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  structure  of  the  lungj?  iiflJ  j 
received  from  res^timtion  sufBcient  ai r  to  render  it  bm\vant*    (" G iiy* j 
Hospital  Keporls/'  No.  5,  p.  *355.)     In  the  latter  instance  no  ^^«l^| 
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ticular  remark  was  made,  during  life,  respecting  the  breathing  of 
the  child. 

These  cases  show  most  clearly  that  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  is  not 
a  necessary  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  and  breathed  for 
some  time  after  birth.  Probably,  had  these  cases  called  for  medico- 
l^al  inquiry,  the  lungs  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces ;  the  sinking 
oi  the  divided  pieces  in  water,  either  before  or  after  compression, 
would  have  been  set  down  as  negativing  the  act  of  respiration,  and, 
unless  other  strong  evidence  had  been  forthcoming,  it  would  have 
been  asserted  that  the  children  had  been  born  dead.  Here,  again, 
we  perceive  the  necessity  of  not  hastily  assuming  that  a  child  has 
been  bom  dead  because  its  lungs  sink  in  water.  There  may  be  no 
good  medical  evidence  of  such  a  child  having  lived  after  birth,  but 
assuredly  the  mere  sinking  does  not  warrant  the  common  and  posi- 
tive dictum,  that  the  child  was  necessarily  dead  when  born ;  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  pronounce,  in  a  question  of  poisoning, 
that  the  fact  of  an  individual  having  died  from  poison  was  nega- 
tived by  the  non-discovery  of  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  stomach 
of  the  deceased. 

It  must  be  apparent,  on  reflection,  that  cases  of  this  description 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hydrostatic,  as  well  as  of  all  other  tests 
applied  to  the  respiratory  or^ns ;  because  the  lungs  do  not  receive 
and  retain  a  suflicient  quantity  of  air  to  give  buoyancy  after  death, 
although  the  children  may  have  lived  some  hours.  The  hydrostatic 
test  is  no  more  capable  of  showing  that  such  children  as  these  have 
lived,  than  it  is  of  indicating  from  what  cause  they  have  died.  Facts 
of  this  kind  demonstrate  that  a  passive  existence  may  be  for  some 
time  maintained  under  a  state  of  the  respiratory  process  not  to  be 
discovered  after  death.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  these  cases  form  a 
serious  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  under- 
stand how  they  can  affect  its  general  application — or  why,  because 
signs  of  respiration  do  not  always  exist  in  the  lungs  of  children  that 
have  lived,  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  them  when  they  are  actually 
found.  These  singular  instances  prove  that  we  are  greatly  in  want 
of  some  fact  to  indicate  life  after  birth,  lohen  the  signs  of  respiration 
are  absent.  Until  we  discover  this,  we  must,  of  course,  make  the 
best  use  of  that  knowledge  which  lies  at  our  disposal ;  taking  care 
to  apply  it  to  those  cases  alone  to  which  experience  shows  it  to  be 
safely  adapted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  common  inference  that  a 
child  has  been  born  dead  because  its  lungs  sink  in  water,  is  never 
likely  to  implicate  an  innocent  party;  it  can  only  operate  by  some- 
times leading  to  the  liberation  of  the  guilty. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  medical  jurists  should  consider  as 
dead  every  child  that  has  not  breathed,  i.  €.,  whose  lungs  sink  in  water  ; 
but  they  who  give  this  advice  at  the  same  time  admit  that  children 
may  come  into  the  world  living  without  breathing,  and  the  law 
hohls,  under  the  decision  of  its  expounders,  that  respiration  is  only 
one^  and  not  an  exclusive,  proof  of  life.  In  order  to  establish  life, 
or  even  live  birth,  respiration  need  not  always  be  proved,  either  in 
civil  or  criminal  cases.     A  medical  jurist  would,  therefore,  be  no 
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iDorc  juBtifiod  in  asserting  tluit  all  siieh  eljiUlren  wore  necassarilri 
born  (lead,  than  that  tliey  were  born  living:  and  in  stating  what  is  ' 
the  plain  and  obvious  truths  it  is  not  possible  that  his  statement  eaii 
ever  be  the  means  of  involving  an  innoeent  jiei'son.     It  m  certain, 
however,  in  de|artiiig  IVoin  the  truth,  and  stating  what  is  contrnry  j 
to  well-kiiuwn  facts,  that  wlien  the  Inngs  of  a  child  sink  in  water^ 
it  ifi  safe  aiid  juBt  to  consider  such  i-liilcl  as  liaving  been  born  //tW>  ^ 
he  IS  incnrnug  the  risk  of  exculpinting  a  really  guilty  pei-son;  for 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  nund^  that  a  woman  is  not  now 
charged  wiih  murder,  merely  liecause  the  lungs  of  her  child  float 
or  sink  in  water,  Init  because  there  are  npon  its  body  marks  of  vio- 
lent injuries  a]»pareiifly  Fiutiif'it'nt  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  new- 
born ciiild,  or  there  are  strong  inoral  presumptions  of  her  guilt. 

Float ivij  of  the  (ynt/s  from  i^ihcr  eon^fs  fhan  respiraiiiytu — Airotlier 
series  of  objudtioiis  has  been  urged  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  baM^nJ  on 
tlie  fact  that  the  hings  may  receive  air  and  acquire  buoyancy  from 
other  cansefl  than  respiration*  These  causes  are  two:  putrefaction 
and  artificial  intlntion*  Putrefitcthvi, — The  lunga  of  a  stillborn 
child,  when  alhnved  to  remain  in  tlje  client,  are  slow  in  undergoing 
putrefaction ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  soouer  or  later  acquire  sufficient 
air  to  render  them  buoyant  in  water.  Wlien  the  lungs  are  putrefied, 
this  will  be  determined,  in  general,  by  putrefaction  having  extended 
tliroughout  all  tlie  soft  parts  of  the  body.  The  organs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  putrelactiou,  will  be  found  soft,  of  a  dark  green  or 
brown  color,  and  of  u  highly  ottensive  odor;  the  serous  membrane 
covering  the  surface  w^ill  be  rai.sed  in  large  visible  bladders,  from 
which  the  air  may  be  forced  out  by  very  moderate  compression.  It 
ha^  been  remarked  that,  under  the  same  conditions,  gaseous  putre- 
faction takes  place  as  rapidly  in  the  liver,  heartland  thynnifj  gland 
of  a  new-liorn  child,  as  in  the  lungs;  we  should,  therefore,  notice, 
the  geni'ral  state  of  tlie  bod}'*  The  distension  of  the  lungs  with  g:i3 
from  putrefaction  cannot  be  easily  overlooked  or  mistaken  for  the 
air  of  respiration.  The  answer  to  any  ol>jection  founded  on  the 
putrefied  state  of  these  organs,  must  at  otice  suggest  itself.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  well-informed  medical  witness  can  expect  to 
obtain  satistkctorj'  evidence  from  ex|>eriments  on  lungs  in  such  a 
condition,  Ite  should  abandon  the  case,  and  declare  tliat  in  regard, 
to  the  question  of  respiration,  medical  evidence  cannot  establish 
either  the  affirmative  or  tlie  negative.  The  fact  of  his  not  being 
able  to  give  tlie  evidence  required  cannot  be  impmted  as  a  matter 
of  blame  to  him,  or  ascribed  to  any  deficiencies  in  the  hydrostatic 
test;  this  is  due  to  pnrely  accidental  circumstances. 

In  a  case  reported  by  llenke,  the  lungs  and  otiier  organs  in  tbt* 
body  of  a  child  were  found  in  an  advanced  state  of  jnitrefaction.  A 
jnedical  witness  gave  an  ojdnion  that  the  child  was  born  dead,  bnt 
the  prisoner  afterwards  confessed  that  it  luid  been  born  living.  The 
niedieal  opinion  coidd  have  been  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  the 
condition  of  the  body  not  allowing  any  correct  conclusion  to  he 
drawn.  This  fact  shows  that  it  is  always  better  to  leave  a  doubtful 
case  as  we  lind  it,  than  to  express  a  positive  opinion  that  the  child 'J 
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has  been  born  living  or  dead.  If  on  these  occasions  a  witness  were 
simply  to  assure  a  jury,  that  medical  evidence  could  not  solve  the 
question  whether  the  child  had  lived  or  not — if  he  were  to  assert, 
what  is  really  the  fact,  that  his  experiments  would  not  allow  him  to 
say  whether  the  child  had  or  had  not  breathed — it  is  certain  that 
no  innocent  person  would  ever  be  convicted,  or  a  guilty  person  ac- 
quitted, upon  his  evidence.  It  is  for  a  jury  only  to  judge  of  guilt 
from  all  the  circumstances  laid  before  them ;  but  it  is  assuredly  not 
for  a  medical  witness  to  prevent  further  investigation,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  case,  when  there  is  good  reason  for  doubt.  It  is  his  duty 
to  state  that  doubt,  and  leave  the  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence  in 
the  hands  of  the  court, 

Conelusions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  re- 
specting the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases  of  infanti- 
cide, are  the  following: — 

1.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  show  whether  a  child  has, 
or  has  not  breathed — it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  a 
child  has  been  born  living,  or  dead, 

2.  That  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  after  birth  may 
shik  in  water,  owing  to  their  not  having  received  air,  or  to  their 
being  in  a  diseased  condition. 

3.  That  a  child  may  live  for  some  time  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

4.  That  a  child  may  survive  birth  even  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  no  part  of  its  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

5.  Hence  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  (whether  whole  or  divided)  in 
water,  is  not  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  dead, 

6.  That  the  lungs  of  children  which  have  not  breathed  and  have 
been  bom  dead,  may  float  on  water  from  putrefaction. 

7.  That  the  lungs,  as  situated  in  the  chest,  undergo  putrefaction 
very  slowly; — that  if  but  slightly  putrefied,  the  gases  may  be  easily 
forced  out  by  compression,  and  if  much  putrefied,  either  the  case 
must  be  abandoned,  or  other  sources  of  evidence  sought  for. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

FLOATING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  INFLATION. — INFLATION  NOT 
DISTINGUISHABLE  FROM  IMPERFECT  RESPIRATION, — RESULTS  OF  COM- 
PRESSION.— IMPROPER  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  HYDROSTATIC  TEST. — RES- 
PIRATION BEFORE  BIRTH. — RESPIRATION  A  SIGN  OF  LIFE,  NOT  OF  LIVE 
BIRTH. — GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

Artificial  inflation. — It  has  been  alleged  that  the  lungs  of  a  still- 
l>orn  child  may  be  made  to  assume,  by  artificial  inflation,  i,  e.^  by 
!)lowing  air  into  them,  all  the  characters  assigned  to  those  which 
have  undergone  respiration.     Thus,  it  is  said,  a  child  may  not  have 
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breathed,  and  yet  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  would,  in^ 
Buch  u  case,  lead  to  the  iiitereiice  that  it  had.  It  will  be  seen  that^ 
the  force  of  this  objection  goe8  to  attack  directly  the  inference; 
derivable  from  the  discovery  of  air  in  the  lungs.  Tbei'e  is  only 
one  ft*rni  under  wliicti  tliis  objection  C4in  be  admitted,  namely,  aa  it 
applies  to  luntrs  which  liave  been  inflated  while /^//u;  m  the  cavitjf^ 
of  the  chrst.  Any  exiierimenta  jic^rfornied  on  them  after  their  r&* 
moval  from  tliis  cavity,  can  tiave  no  i>rHctieal  tearing,  since,  in  a 
case  of  infanticide,  we  have  to  consider  only  the  degree  to  which 
the  lungs  may  be  distended  with  air  by  a  pei^on  who  is  fairly 
endeavoring  to  resuscitate  a  stillborn  child.  Assuming  that  th 
exf>erinient  has  been  fiiiceessfully  performed,  and  that  the  lun^ 
have  been  artificially  inflated,  they  would  resemble,  in  their  partial 
distension  with  air  and  other  physical  charactei*9,  those  of  childi'e 
which  bad  breatfjed  imperfectly.  Like  them,  tliey  may  float  oo- 
water;  but  on  cutting  them  into  pieces,  Bome  of  these  would 
found  to  sink.  If  the  pieces  which  float  are  tirm)y  compres 
either  l>y  meann  of  a  folded  cloth,  or  between  tlie  tingers,  they  wi 
lose  their  air  and  sink.  When  this  pressure  is  produced  under 
water,  it  will  be  seen  that  bubbles  of  air  escape,  but  mere  pressure 
with  the  fingers  will  not,  in  general,  suflice  to  ex];>el  tlie  whole. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  when  the  divided  portions  of  lungs, 
which  have  breatlied  imi»erfectly,  are  submitted  to  pressure.  If, 
however,  the  act  of  breathing  has  been  perfectly  performed,  and 
the  air-cells  are  weli  fiUed,  the  air  cannot  be  expelled  by  pressure, 
or  by  any  force  short  of  tlie  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  This  dittVrence  in  the  efteet  of  pressure  has  been  hitherto 
regairled  as  a  criterion  to  distinguish  lungs  that  have  fully  breathed 
from  those  which  have  been  simply  inflated ;  but  Dr.  Hicks  met 
with  a  case  whicli  shows  that  pressure  will  not  always  etiect  tli 
ex]>uIsion  of  air,  artificially  introduced  into  the  lungs  of  a  chil 
born  dead  ;  hence,  by  an  exclusive  reliance  on  this  method,  a  metli- 
cal  man  might  be  led  to  infer  that  a  lung,  artificially  inflated,  had 
received  air  by  respiration.  Dn  Hicks  delivered  a  woman  of  a 
foil-grown  child;  it  was  stillliorn,  and  there  was  no  eflrirt  at  respi" 
ration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  child,  but  unsu- 
cessfully,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  through  a  catheter.  On 
inspection,  the  lungs  were  olrserved  to  be  of  large  size,  but  they 
did  not  present  the  usual  appearances  of  lungs  wliich  bad  breathe<L 
Altlsough  about  three-fourths  of  the  organs  had  received  air  bjpj 
inflarion,  they  were  of  a  pale  fawn  color,  like  the  thymus  gland 
still  the  air  was  contained  in  the  minute  air-cells.  Tliey  floated  oi 
water,  as  well  m  all  the  pieces  (fifteen  or  sixteen)  into  which  llie^ 
were  divided.  When  compressed  between  tlie  fingers  under  water^^ 
small  bubbles  of  air  escaped:  but  no  amount  of  compression,  short 
of  destroying  their  structure,  caused  these  pieces  to  sink,  A  fact 
of  this  kind,  although  perhaps  exceptional,  shows  that  the  non* 
expulsion  of  air  from  lungs  Ijy  compression  must  not  be  reganle 
as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration.  It  must  be  taken  with  oth 
circumstances,  e.^.,  absolute  weight  and  color,  aa  a  fact,  to  sho 
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that  the  child  has  either  breathed,  or  has  had  its  lungs  perfectly 
inflated  in  a  bond  fide  attempt  to  restore  life  after  birth,  either  by 
the  mother,  or  by  some  person  present  at  the  birth.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  only  course  left  open  to  a  medical  witness  is,  to  state 
that  the  evidence  derived  from  experiments  on  the  lungs  left  it 
uncertain  whether  the  child  in  question  had  breathed,  or  had  had 
its  lungs  artificially  inflated,  A  jury  will  then  know  how  to 
return  their  verdict ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  they  have  always 
circumstances,  as  well  as  medical  opinions,  to  guide  their  judgment ; 
and  it  is  upon  the  whole^  and  not  upon  a  part,  of  the  evidence  laid 
before  them  that  their  verdict  is  founded. 

If  asked  to  state  in  what  cases  the  pulmonary  tests  are  capable 
of  assisting  a  medical  jurist,  the  answer,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
be :  1st.  They  will  clearly  show  that  a  new-born  child  has  lived, 
when,  during  its  life,  it  has  fully  and  perfectly  breathed.  Cases  of 
this  description  form  a  certain  number  of  those  which  come  before 
our  courts  of  assize.  To  them  the  most  serious  objections  are  not 
applicable ;  and  the  few  which  might  be  made  to  the  medical  in- 
ferences are  not  difficult  to  answer.  2dly.  They  will  allow  a  wit- 
ness to  say,  that  the  lungs  must  have  received  air  either  by  respira- 
tion, or  by  artificial  inflation.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  a  child 
has  died  soon  after  birth,  and  where  the  respiratory  changes  are 
but  imperfectly  manifested  in  the  lungs.  They  probably  form  a 
large  proportion  of  those  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
criminal  law.  It  might  be  considered  that  the  qualification  in 
the  inference  here  drawn  would  neutralize  its  force  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  actual  and  deliber- 
ate child-murder  wherein  artificial  inflation  could  become  even  a 
possible  defence  for  an  accused  person.  So  unusual  is  this  kind  of 
defence,  that  among  the  numerous  trials  for  infanticide  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  country  for  many  years  past,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  alleged, 
as  an  objection  to  the  medical  evidence  derived  from  the  buoyancy 
of  the  lungs,  that  the  prisoner  had  inflated  them  in  order  to  re- 
suscitate her  child.  The  reason  is  obvious;  had  such  a  defence 
been  attempted,  the  whole  of  the  circumstantial  evidence  would  at 
once  have  set  it  aside.  When,  in  the  suspected  murder  of  an  adult, 
a  medical  man  swears  that  a  fatal  wound  was  such  that  the  de- 
ceased might  have  inflicted  it  on  himself,  or  that  the  prisoner  might 
have  produced  it,  he  is  placing  the  jury  in  a  position  very  similar 
to  that  in  which  he  places  them  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  when  he 
says  that  the  child  might  have  breathed,  or  its  lungs  might  have 
b^n  artificially  inflated.  How  would  a  jury  decide  in  the  two 
cases?  Assuredly,  by  connecting  certain  facts  with  which  a  medi- 
cal witness  is  not  concerned,  but  which  may,  in  their  opinion,  satis- 
factorily supply  the  place  of  what  is  deficient  in  his  evidence.  It 
is  not  for  him  to  speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  respiration,  or 
of  artificial  inflation ;  but  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  the 
accused  was,  or  was  not  likely,  under  the  particular  circumstunces 
of  the  case,  to  have  resorted  to  an  experiment  of  this  nature.     It 
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has  been  sng:troste(l  that  Bonie  jTei-son  might  inflate  the  Innsrs  »'>f  n 
ilead  I'hild,  hi  order  to  raise  a  charge  of  murder  against  ha  motlier; 
l>nt  this  i^uggestioii  prcRiipjioses,  ou  the  part  of  a  criminal,  a  jiro- 
foinul  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  medical  juri^pnidenee ;  and 
even  then  the  question  of  mnrdt^r  does  not  depend  merely  on  the- 
presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  Such  a  case  is  very  unlikely  to  pre* 
sent  it.self ;  indeed,  its  occurrence  is  no  more  prohable  than  that  in 
]x>isoning  it  slionld  be  conwidered  a  good  defence  that  some  person 
might  have  introduced  poison  into  the  body  \>y  injections,  after 
death.  The  cireum.stanees  of  tiie  case  will  commonly  furnish  a 
snffieient  answer  tn  sneh  bypntlietical  views. 

Ttie  hydrostatic  test  ouglit  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  con- 
demned or  rejected  upon  a  speculative  objection,  which,  in  nine- 
tentlis  of  tlie  cases  of  chihl-nmrdcr,  conkl  not  possibly  exist.  Let 
it  lie  granted  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  a  conscientious  medical 
jurist  cannot  ahvaysdraw  a  ].rf>sitive  distineth>n  between  the  ettecta 
of  respiration  and  artificial  inflation  on  tlie  lungs;  still  a  jury  may 
bo  in  a  situation  to  relieve  him  from  this  diflienlty*  In  short,  it 
would  he  as  reasonable  to  contend  that  all  persons  charged  with 
murder  should  be  acquitted  because  homicidal  are  not  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  suicidal  wounds,  as  to  argue  that  .nil  causes  of 
infanticide  should  be  abandoned  because  these  two  conditions  are 
not  tlistinguishable  by  any  certain  medical  signs.  If  juries  <lo 
treqncntly  dismiss  such  cases,  it  is,  I  appreljend,  to  he  ascribed 
rather  to  tlieir  great  nnwilliiigneBS  to  become  the  means  of  admin- 
istering what  they  consider  to  lie  severe  hiws,  than  to  tlioir  want 
of  power  to  balance  and  decide  on  the  ]>roliabilities  laid  before 
them.  If  the  pulmonary  test  were  wholly  set  aside,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  wlnit  would  be  the  consequences.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
new-born  child  is  found,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  with  its 
throat  cut;  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for 
medical  evidence  to  establish  whether  the  child  has  lived  or  not, 
and  therefore  we  are  to  decline  making  an  inspection  of  its  body. 
But  this  would  be  the  same  as  declarmg  that  ehild-murder  could 
never  l>e  [troved  against  an  accused  party,  and  that  new-born 
children  might  henceforth  be  destroyed  with  impunity!  It 
apjieai-s  to  me  that  ctuiduct  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  a  medical 
witness,  would  he  wholly  unwarmntable ;  for  we  ttuiy  some- 
times acquire,  by  an  inspection,  as  great  a  certainty  of  respira- 
tion having  been  performed,  and  tlieretbre  of  a  child  having 
lived,  as  of  any  other  fact  of  a  medico-legal  nature.  Cases  of 
poisoning  often  give  rise  to  greater  difficulties  to  a  medical  jurist ; 
as  wdicrc,  for  example,  he  attempts  to  found  his  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  death  on  symptoms  alone,  or  on  appearances  in  the  deud 
body.  But  we  may  put  the  question  in  this  light.  In  the  Ixidy  of 
a  healthy  full-grown  cliild,  which  has  but  recently  died,  we  find  the 
lungs  tilling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  of  a  light  red  color,  spongy, 
crepitant  Imncath  the  linger,  weighing  at  least  two  ounces,  and, 
when  divided  irrto  irumerous  pieces,  each  piece  floating  on  water^ 
even  after  violent  compression.     Is  it  possible  in  such  a  C4ise  to 
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doubt  that  respiration  has  been  performed  ?  If  there  is  no  certainty 
here,  it  appears  to  me  that  medical  experience  is  but  little  fitted  in 
any  case  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiries..  It  would  be  diflScult  to 
point  out  an  instance  in  which  an  affirmative  medical  opinion 
would  be  more  surely  warranted  by  the  data  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

Respiration  before^  or  during  birth, — ^It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  pulmonary  tests  are  fitted  to  prove  only  whether  a  child 
has,  or  has  not  lived  to  breathe.  Neither  the  hydrostatic,  nor  any 
other  test  can  positively  show  that  the  body  of  a  child  was  entirely 
bom  alive  when  the  act  of  breathing  was  performed.  As  this  is  a 
subject  which  generally  gives  rise  to  some  discussion  in  cases  of 
child-murder,  I  shall  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.  Ist.  Respira- 
tion may  be  performed  while  the  child  is  in  the  uterus,  after  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes — the  mouth  of  the  child  being  at  the  os 
uteri.  This  is  what  is  termed  vagitus  uterinus;  its  occurrence, 
although  extremely  rare,  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  undisputed 
authority.  2dly.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its  head  is  in  the 
vagina,  either  during  a  presentation  of  the  head,  or  of  the  breech. 
This  has  been  termed  vagitus  vaginalis.  It  is  not  very  common, 
but  it  must  be  set  down  as  a  possible  occurrence.  55dly.  A  child 
may  breathe  while  its  head  is  protruding  from  the  outlet;  in  this 
position  respiration  may  be  as  completely  set  up  in  a  few  moments 
by  its  crying,  as  we  find  it  in  some  children  that  have  actually 
been  bom,  and  have  survived  their  birth  for  several  hours.  This 
is  the  most  usual  form  of  respiration  before  birth.  In  the  vagitus 
uterinus  or  vaginalis  the  lungs  receive  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
air;  in  respiration  after  protrusion  of  the  head  the  lungs  may  be 
sometimes  found  moderately  well  filled,  although  never,  perhaps, 
possessing  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  those  which  have 
fully  respired.  The  well-known  occurrence  of  respiration  under 
either  of  these  three  conditions,  strikingly  displays  the  fallacy  ot 
making  this  process,  as  some  have  done,  the  certain  boundary  of 
extra-uterine  life.  A  child  may  breathe  in  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
or  with  its  head  at  the  outlet,  and  die  before  its  body  is  born;  the 
discovery  of  its  having  respired  would  not,  therefore,  be  any  sort 
of  proof  of  its  having  enjoyed  what  has  been  termed  "  extra-uterine 
life."  (For  a  well-marked  case  of  this  kind,  see  "Med.  Gaz.," 
vol.  38,  p.  394;  and  another,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Crothers, 
of  Coy,  will  be  found  in  "Guy's  Hosjiital  Reports,"  October,  1850, 
p.  231.)  The  death  of  a  child  which  has  breathed  in  the  uterus  or 
vagina  from  natural  causes,  before  its  entire  birth,  is  a  possible 
occurrence ;  but  its  death  from  natural  causes  before  birth,  after  it 
has  breathed  by  the  protrusion  of  its  head  from  the  outlet,  is  an 
unusual  event.  All  that  we  can  say  is — it  may  take  place ;  but 
death  under  these  circumstances  would  be  the  excejition  to  a  very 
general  rule.  Oberkamp  states  that,  in  four  successive  deliveries 
of  the  same  woman,  the  children  breathed  during  delivery,  but 
died  before  they  were  born. 
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Respiration  a  sign  ofUfe^  not  of  live  foVM,— The  hydrodtatic  test  is 
only  oajtalile  of  rletermining  tbat  ?Tspirafion  hfts  taken  plnt^i :  it  eati-3 
not  sliow  whether  this  process  was  estublinheil  diirintr  birtli  nrafterJ 
vvanls.     The  fact  of  a  child  having  tlie  y^ower  of  hrcMitlting  heforej 
it  is  entirely  born,  does  not  tljerefore  coni?titute  the  snmlleHt  objeo-'^ 
tion  to  its  eniployment;  although  upon  this  ground,  we  fint!  the 
use  of  it  in  any  case  denounced  by  many  eminent  members  of  tlie 
medical  and  legal  profes8ion6.     Thus,  Archl>oM  jsays,  **  Very  Httlei 
contidencG  is  placed  in  this  test  as  to  the  lungs  floating,  particularly! 
if  tbe  cliild  were  dead  any  length  of  time  before  the  oxiH?rinient" 
wa^  made/'     ("Criminal  Pleading,"  p.  8(>7.)     Mathewa  speaks  of 
the  test  as  being  "quite  exploded"  ('* Digest/*  p.  251);  and  Jervis 
makes  the  same  remark  ("On  Coroners,"  p.  I'll),     it  is  obvious  I 
that  most  membei^  of  the  law  who  have  treated  this  subject  have 
adopted,  witliout  stithcient  examination,   the  statenients  of  Dr. 
William  Hunter.     This  author  observes:  "■' A  child  will  commonly  J 
breatlie  as  soon  as  its  mouth  is  liorn  or  protruded  from  tlie  mother;! 
and  in  that  ease  may  lose  its  life  before  its  body  be  born,  espeeially 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  considerable  interval  between  what  we 
may  call  the  birth  of  the  child's  bead  and  the  protrusion  of  its  body. 
And  if  thia  may  happen  where  tlio  be^t  assistance  is  at  hand,  it  h 
still  more  likely  to  lia|n>en  when  there  is  none,  that  is,  where  the 
woman  is  delivered  by   herself.''     ("On  the   Uncertainty  of  the 
Si^is  of  Murder  in  the  Case  of  Bastard  Children/'  p.  33.) 

Dr.  Hunter  here  exposes,  in  plain  language,  the  fallacy  of  trust- 
ing to  signs  of  respiration  alone  as  evidence  of  a  child  having  Ijeeii 
hfjrn  alive.  The  truth  of  his  remarks  is,  in  the  present  day,  gene- 
rally admitted ;  and  if,  auiong  medieodegal  writei^,  we  find  somei 
stil)  treating  of  respiration  as  a  certain  proof  of  live  birth,  it  is  from  < 
tlieir  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  probability  of  a  ehild 
breathing  and  dying  before  its  JKidy  is  entirely  extruded. 

Conrhmons, — The  general  conclosions  respecting  the  employment 
of  the  liydrostatic  test,  to  be  drawn  from  the  contents  of  this 
chapter,  are:^ — 

1.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a  cliikl  born  dead 
will  cause  them  to  float  in  water, 

2.  That  lungs  artificially  inflated  while  in  the  chest  resemble 
those  organs  in  whicii  respiration  has  been  only  ini[>erfectly  estab- 
lished. 

3.  That  in  cases  of  Inflation  of  the  lungs  in  tlie  chest,  the  air 
may  he  ge!ierally  expelled  from  the  divided  portions  of  lungs  by 
firm  conjpression,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  sink. 

4.  That  the  same  result  occurs  with  Inngs  in  which  re«}>iration 
has  been  inij>erfectly  established, 

5.  TImt  when  lungs  have  nmlergone  perfect  res|»i ration,  the  air 
cannot  be  expelled  by  compression  of  the  divided  paiis,  so  a«  to 
cause  them  to  sink. 

G.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  foetal  lungs  causes  no  alteration 
of  weight;  and  as  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
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of  respiration,  so  in  healthy  lungs  with  great  buoyancy,  there 
should  be  great  weight  if  the  air  has  been  derived  from  respiration. 

7.  That  we  should  base  our  judgment  of  a  child  having  breathed 
upon  great  weight  and  great  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  combined ;  that 
the  one  condition  ^without  the  other  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  air  may  not  have  been  derived  from  respiration. 

8.  That  a  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  proves,  cceteris  paribus^ 
that  a  child  has  breathed  either  at,  during,  or  after  birth  ;  it  does 
not  prove  that  a  child  was  born  alive,  or  that  it  has  died  a  violent 
death. 

9.  That  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion  of 
air  from  them  by  compression,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the 
child  was  born  dead.  It  merely  proves  that  the  air  contained  in 
them  was  derived  either  from  artificial  inflation,  or  from  the  im- 
perfect establishment  of  the  respiratory  process. 

10.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  is  not  applicable  to  determine  the 
fact  of  respiration,  or  non-respiration  in  all  cases  of  alleged  child- 
murder;  but  that,  with  ordinary  precautions,  it  may  be  safely 
employed  in  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

11.  That  a  child  may  breathe  before,  during,  or  after  birth;  but 
the  hydrostatic  test  will  not  enable  us  to  say,  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  at  which  of  these  periods  the  act  of  respiration  was  per- 
formed. 

12.  That  respiration  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  of  live 
birth. 

13.  Hence,  medical  evidence  is  required  to  show  whether  a  child 
breathed  after  it  was  entirely  born,  and  whether  the  act  of  violence 
which  caused  its  death  was  applied  to  it  while  so  breathing. 

These  conclusions  are  here  expressed  with  brevity.  Some  of  them 
may  require  qualification  ;  but  for  the  circumstances  which  qualify 
them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  contents  of  the  chapter. 


CHATTER  L. 

ON  THE  PROOFS  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  ALIVE. — EVIDENCE  FROM 
RESPIRATION. — FROM  MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE. — FROM  NATURAL  CHANGES 
IN  THE  F(ETAL  VESSELS. — FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  FOOD  IN  THE 
STOMACH. — GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

On  a  trial  for  child-murder,  the  important  medical  question  has 
hitherto  been:  Was  the  child  completely  born  alive?  The  inter- 
pretation set  upon  these  words  by  all  the  judges  was  that  the  whole 
b<xly  of  a  child  should  be  entirely  delivered  from  the  body  of  the 
mother,  before  the  question  of  its  death  from  violence  could  be 
entertained.  Some  learned  judges  even  held  that  a  child  was  not 
legally  born  alive  until  it  was  severed  from  the  body  of  the  mother. 
In  cases  in  which  death  had  obviously  taken  place  from  criminal 
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violeuee,  the  niedieal  witness  was  Buddeuly  etopyied  m  his  evidence 
by  being  asked  for  some  infullible  proof  of  live  birth   in  a  let/alj 
sense.     As  a  medical  man,  itot  prewont  at  the  delivery,  could  rareljl 
be  in  a  condition  to  otter  such  proof,  the  case  broke  down,  and  tha 
accused  was   acquitted  of  tire  ebarge  of  murder*     If  a    niedicaH 
witnei^s  ventured  to  say  that  he  formed  his  opitiion  of  live  birthi 
from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the  usual  upj»euraiiceH 
produced  in  these  organs  by  the  act  of  breatliing,  he  was  itumedia 
ately  met  with  the  objection  that  a  child  might  breathe  during  ihA 
act  of  birth,  and  die  before  \U  body  was  born,  and  yet  the  a]^j;»ear« 
anc€*8  woul<l  be  the  same.     To  tiiis  there  was  generally  no  reidya 
but  every  medical  man  could  perceive  that  an  exceptional  conditioifl 
was  thus  strained  into  a  rule,  simply  to  procure  an  acquittal  ou  a 
capital  charge*     Some  children  are  wilfully  injured  and  destroyedi 
during  delivery,  l)Ut  the  greater  number  are,  no  doubt,  de^stroyedl 
BOOH  after  they  have  been  entirely  born;  still,  there  is  nothing  of  a 
njedical  nature  to  ^listinguish  one  set  of  cases  from  another*     In 
each  the  child  may  liave  breathed,  and  the  lungs  may  contain  air; 
while,  at  the  sanie  time,  the  fatal  violence — whether  iodicuted  by 
wounds,  fractures,  burns,  or  marks  of  stningulatioii  on  the  neck — 
would  be  the  Hame  ;  iliere  would  be  no  medical  ditference;  and  it  le 
obvious,  fnHu  I  lie  nature  of  things,  there  ct»uld  not  be  any  appear- 
ances, Ijy  wliieli  the  partially  born  could  be  distinguished  ti-om  ttiti^H 
conn>letely  born  chikL     Medical  eviilence  went,  on  these  Dccasions,,^B 
as  far  as  it  could  be  reasonably  carried.     It  established  two  facts: 
1,  that  tlie  child  was  living  at  or  about  the  time  of  its  birth,  and 
when  the  violence  was  indicted  upon  it ;  and,  2,  that  the  violence 
itself  was  suiBcient  to  cause  death,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of 
death. 

The  Capital  roriishrjient  Commission,  whose  attention  had  been 
especial iy  directed  to  the  frequent  tai lures  of  justice  in  trials  for 
infanticide,  have  in  their  recent  lieport  (Dec,  18*35),  made  some 
iiijljortant  suggestions,  which,  if  carried  into  legislation,  will  relieve 
medical  evidence  of  s^mje  of  those  insuperable  difficulties  which  it 
has  hitherto  had  to  encounter  in  cases  of  intanticide,  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  that  which  has  hitherto  been  a  stigma  u]:K>n  our 
criminal  law*     I  quote  the  following  passages  from  this  report: — 

*'  The  crime  of  infanticide,  as  distinguished  fmm  murder  in  gene- 
ral, is  not  known  to  the  English  law*  The  moment  a  child  is  horn 
alive,  it  is  as  nmch  under  tiie  protection  of  the  law  as  an  adult* 

*'  14.  We  have  considered  whether  the  failure  of  justice,  which 
uniloubtedly  often  occurs  in  such  cases,  may  not  be  obviate<l  by 
some  change   in  the  law  which  shall  add  to  the  protection  f)f  uew^ 
born  children.     The  principal  obstacle  which  now  prevent^s  thed 
euibrcement  of  the  law  is  the  extreme  dittieulty  of  giving  positi 
proof  that  the  child  alleged  to  have  been  murdered  was  complete 
born  alive* 

**15.  We  have  given  this  imjtortant  and  difficult  subject  our 
serious  attention,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  an  Act 
should  be  passed  making  it  an  ottence,  punishable  with  penal  ser« 
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vitude  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or  serious  injury 
upon  a  child  during  its  birth,  or  within  seven  days  afterwards,  in 
case  such  child  has  subsequently  died.  No  proof  that  the  child 
was  completely  born  alive  should  be  required.  With  respect  to  the 
oflTence  of  concealment  of  birth,  we  think  that  no  person  should  be 
liable  to  be  convicted  of  such  offence  upon  an  indictment  for  murder, 
but  should  be  tried  upon  a  separate  indictment.  The  accused 
should  not  be  entitled  to  be  acquitted  in  either  of  the  above  cases, 
if  it  should  be  proved  on  the  trial  that  the  offence  amounted  to 
murderer  manslaughter." 

It  would  appear  from  these  paragraphs  that  provided  a  child  has 
died  from  injuries  unlawfully  inAicted  upon  it,  either  during  its 
birth  or  within  seven  davs  afterwards,  the  person  guilty  of  such 
violence  may  be  convicted  of  a  statutable  offence  involving  a  severe 
punishment.  It  will  not  be  necessary  that  the  medical  evidence 
should  prove  that  the  child  was  completely  born  alive,  or  severed 
from  the  body  of  the  mother  at  the  time  that  the  violence  was  in- 
flicted upon  it.  This  will  not,  however,  alter  the  state  of  the  law, 
or  attect  criminal  responsibility,  when  the  facts  establish  an  act  of 
murder  or  manslaughter.  The  proposed  change  is  intended  to  meet 
the  two  medical  difliculties  of  proof  of  complete  birth,  and  of  vio- 
lence inflicted  during  or  after  birth.  The  operation  of  such  an  Act 
will  be  practically  to  repeal  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of 
infanticide,  because,  judging  from  past  experience,  the  greater 
number  of  these  charges  will  resolve  themselves  into  the  statutable 
offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment.  Under 
the  proposed  new  system  of  legislation,  the  proof  of  entire  or  com- 
plete birth  would  be  no  longer  necessary ;  but  proof  of  live  birth 
is  not  dispensed  with  when  the  charge  is  one  of  murder,  or  man- 
slaughter. Two  sets  of  cases  may  present  themselves  for  medical 
evidence:  1,  those  in  which  violence  is  applied  to  the  child  during 
birth,  but  the  child  is  born  alive,  and  dies  from  the  violence  either 
immediately  or  within  a  few  days ;  and,  2,  those  in  which  the  vio- 
lence is  applied,  and  the  child  dies  from  its  effects,  before  it  is  born,, 
or  in  the  act  of  being  born, — as  in  that  form  of  infanticide  in  which 
a  woman  is  delivered  in  a  bath,  and  the  child,  when  born,  dies 
from  the  prevention  of  respiration,  or  where  a  child  is  deliberately 
strangled  or  suffocated  when  its  head  presents.  In  the  second  set 
of  cases,  there  can  be  no  medical  proof  of  live  birth  ;  hence,  these 
are  likely  to  be  treated  as  cases  of  stillbirth.  The  complete  de- 
struction of  children  during  birth  by  wilful  violence  can  apparently 
neither  be  defined,  nor  punished  as  a  legal  offence.  This  exception 
in  the  proposed  legislation  on  infanticide  obviously  depends  on  the 
imi)OS8ibility  of  distinguishing  a  child  which  has  died  from  natural 
causes  in  the  act  of  birth,  from  one  which  has  been  destroyed  by  in- 
juries inflicted  during  its  birth.  Marks  of  violence  may  be  found 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  both  or  neither;  but  allowing  that  tliey  are 
of  a  fatal  character,  and  that  the  proof  of  the  exact  time  of  their 
infliction  is  unimportant,  how  is  a  witness  to  be  in  a  position  to  sa}' 
S7 
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that  the  cbilJ  died  from  the  injuries  subsequently  to  its  birth ;  audi 
yet  without  proof  of  this,  a  criminal  may  escajx*.  The  material  parti 
of  the  medical  proof,  then,  on  these  occasions  will  be  to  show  to  thdl 
jiati^lactiori  of  a  court  that  the  injuries  did  not  prove  fatal  UDtill 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  legal  aBBumption  in  the  defencel 
will  be  that  the  child  died  from  them  before  it  was  born,  and  that  ita 
came  ijito  the  world  dead.  A  difficulty  of  this  kind  mav,howeverJ 
be  removed  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  statute.  One  1earne4!l 
judge  has  strongly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  wilful  destructioal 
of  a  child  during  birth,  or  before  it  is  completely  born,  should  bM 
treated  as  a  distinct  offence,  and  that  tliere  should  not  be  an  ao*l 
iiuittal  on  the  ground  that  the  medical  evidence  did  not  prove  thel 
child  to  have  been  completely  born  ;  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  to  direct  a  charge  of  murder  to  be  made. 

As  the  question  of  live  birth  may  still  therefore  incidentally 
arise,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  tlie  medical  facts  ui>on  which 
reliance  is  placed  as  furnishing  evidence  of  a  child  having  come 
into  the  world  living,  or  of  its  having  been  born  alive, 

Evif/rnee  fr^om  respiration. — As  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  state  of  the  lungs,  whether  the  act  of 
respiration  is  performed  by  a  clnld  during  birth, or  after  it  is  born, 
lirovided  that  its  death  speedily  follow  its  birth.  But  should  we 
tind  tliat  this  process  has  been  perfivtly  cstabUsbed^  ?,  e.,  that  the 
lungs  present  all  those  conditions  wdiich  have  been  described  as 
characteristic  of  full  and  perfect  breathing,  there  is  ^reat  reason  to 
presume  that  the  j>rocess,  even  if  it  had  commenced  during  birth, 
must  have  continued  after  the  child  was  entirely  born.  This  pre- 
sumption becomes  still  stronger  when  the  child  is  immature  ;  for 
generally  s) ■en king,  such  children  nmst  be  Vmm  and  continue  to 
breathe  for  many  hours  after  birth,  in  order  that  their  lungs  should 
present  the  cluiracters  of  complete  respiration.  The  process  is 
seldom  so  establislied  before  birth  as  to  give  to  these  organs  a  feel- 
ing of  crepitation  under  pressure;  the  existence  of  this  character 
should,  therefore,  ho  sought  for.  A  witness  who  relied  upon  it  m 
a  conclusive  proof  of  breathing  afkr  birth,  might  be  asked  by 
counsid,  wliether  it  w^ere  not  [lossible  for  some  children  to  remain 
so  long  at  the  outlet  w^ith  the  liead  protruiiing,  as  to  render  the 
lungs  crepitant  from  frequent  respiration  fe/b/r  birth.  Admitting 
the  bare  possibility  of  this  occurrence,  be  should  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain wdietber  there  were  any  prolmblc  cause  which  could  thus  have 
protracted  delivery  while  the  head  of  the  child  was  in  this  j>osition  ; 
as  also,  what  natural  cause  could  have  produced  its  deoth  \v\wxk  its 
head  was  protruding  and  respiration  bad  been  so  freely  j>erformed 
as  to  give  crepitation  to  the  lungs.  The  presence  or  absence  of  t^ie 
usual  scalp'tumor  might  throw  some  light  uiK:in  the  case.  If,  wdien 
piTsentj  it  did  not  prove  live  birth,  it  might  in<licate  prc»tracted 
delivery,  and  show  that  tlie  child  had  been  ivcently  living.  The 
late  Professor  Casper,  of  Berlin,  has  cut  the  (Tordian  knot  of  this 
difficulty,  by  assumin^^,  that  breathing  before  birth  takes  place 
only  in  protracted  delivery,  in  which  the  assistance  of  an  accou- 
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cheur  is  required.  In  those  eases  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to 
criminal  investigations,  he  assumes  that  the  birth  of  the  child  takes 
place  quickly,  and  that  in  rapid  delivery  the  child  does  not  breathe 
until  it  is  born  alive.  Hence  his  conclusion  is — if  in  the  body  of  a 
child  (secretly  disposed  of)  the  lungs  are  found  to  contain  air  by 
the  hydrostatic  test,  this  air  did  not  enter  the  lungs  at  or  before 
birth  but  afterwards,  and  the  child  was  born  alive.  ("  Gterichtl. 
Medicin,"  vol.  1,  p.  710.)  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  ascertained  regarding  the  act  of  respiration  in  new- 
born children  ;  it  mav  be  that  they  rarely  die  from  natural  causes 
after  they  have  once  breathed,  but  that  they  can  breathe  and  cry 
during  birth  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed.  Further,  there  is 
no  test  known  by  which  air  received  into  the  lungs  during  birth, 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  which  has  enter^  these  organs 
after  the  child  has  been  born  alive. 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence. — If  marks  of  violence,  appa- 
rently inflicted  about  the  same  time,  are  found  on  difl:erent  and 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  and  these  marks  bear  the  characters  of 
those  produced  during  life,  it  is  rendered  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  body  of  the  chud  was  in  the  world  when  they  were  caused. 
Marks  of  severe  violence  on  one  part,  as  the  head  or  breech,  would 
not  always  justify  such  a  presumption,  because  it  might  be  fairly 
objected  that  they  had  been  unintentionally  produced  by  the  woman 
in  her  attempts  at  self-delivery,  and  yet  the  child  not  have  been 
born  alive.  It  would  be  for  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  from  the 
circumstances  accompanying  the  particular  case,  whether  they  had 
been  thus  occasioned.  Irom  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  making 
an  examination  after  death,  it  is  proper  that  every  mark  of  injury 
on  the  body  of  a  child,  even  if  slight,  should  be  noted  down.  Abra- 
sions of  the  skin,  burns,  and  punctures,  should  be  noted,  and  the 
throat  examined  for  marks  of  pressure  by  a  cord,  or  by  the  fingers. 

Evidence  from  certain  changes  in  the  body. — In  a  child  that  has 
been  born  alive,  or  has  survived  its  birth  for  a  period  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  that  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  abdomen  undergoes  certain  changes ;  it  dries  and 
becomes  slowly  shrivelled,  and  in  from  three  to  five  days,  it  sepa- 
rates from  the  body  without  cicatrization. 

The  cord  does  not  separate  at  the  part  which  is  tied,  but  close  to 
the  abdomen.  It  separates  generally  within  five  days,  by  a  process 
of  slouching,  the  skin  connected  with  the  dead  portion  of  the  cord 
presenting  a  red  line,  arising  from  capillary  congestion.  During 
the  separation  of  the  navel-string,  the  umbilical  vessels  are  gradually 
closed.  According  to  Billard,  the  obliteration  of  these  vessels  is 
effected  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  calibre  diminishes  as  a  result  of 
a  concentric  thickening  of  the  coats,  so  that,  while  the  vessel  retains 
its  apparent  size,  its  cavity  is  gradually  blocked  up.  A  quill  would 
represent  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  the  foetal  state,  and  a  tobacco- 
pipe  in  the  obliterated  state.  It  is  only  by  cutting  through  the 
vessel  that  the  degree  of  obliteration  can  be  determined.  The  state 
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of  the  tmihi deal  cord  has  furnished  good  evidence  of  livo  birth^  wlicn 
the  otlier  cireimistiioees  of  the  case  have  yielded  no  iiifonnatiou. 

The  changes  in  the  uoibilieal  cord,  esjiecijdly  those  indicative  of 
its  separation  and  cicatrization,  eleai'ly  ]>rove  that  a  child  has  sur- 
vived its  hirth,  wliatever  may  be  tlie  results  of  experiments  on  the 
Ulnars;  but  the  ditRcolty  is,  that  they  require  some  days  for  their 
Iiroductioii,  and  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  |(rocure  some  signs  of 
8uiTivoi*ship  of  only  a  few  minutes,  or  at  furthest  of  a  few  hours. 
Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  euiide^  m  a  new- 
born child  ;  such  a  condition  of  the  skin  can  rarely  l>e  found  in  cases 
of  infanticide.  The  absence  of  inocnniunj  from  the  intestiues,  and 
of  urine  from  the  bladder,  are  not  | proofs  of  live  birth,  for  these 
may  be  disehurged  during  birth,  and  yet  the  child  not  be  born 
alive. 

State  of  the  $khh — In  the  greater  numlK^r  of  new-born  children, 
tlie  skin  has  a  dark-red  color,  probably  owing  to  the  first  effect  of 
the  atniosphLre  upon  it.  Within  an  Lour  it  begins  to  get  of  «a  lighter 
red,  and  so  it  remains  for  one  or  two  days.  According  to  Dr.  Elsiisser, 
it  becomes  again  darker  altout  the  end  of  the  second,  or  on  tljc  thinl 
day,  and  is  tlien  of  a  brownish-ixad  color.  This  lasts  for  thi-ee  or 
ibur  days,  unless  a  yellowness  appear  from  jaundice.  It  is  then 
more  or  less  yellow.  It  is  about  tlte  sixth  or  seventh  day  that  the  ^ 
skin  acquires  a  reddish-white  color  such  as  it  afterwards  retaiD8.^H 
(Ilenke^s  ^'  Zeitschrift  der  S.  AJ'  1842,  voL  2,  p.  223.)  ^ 

Evidewr  from  changes  in  the  heart  and  fa:tal  vessels,  Docimada 
circnlatlonis. — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  ductus  venosus,  and  foramen  ovale  would  aid  a  medical 
jurist  in  fonning  an  opinion  whether  a  child  had  survived  its  birth, 
In  general,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  respiration,  it  is  found 
that  the  cominiinieatton  betwe'cn  the  auricles  of  tlie  heart  by  the 
foramen  ovale  becomes  closed  ;  and  that  the  two  vessels  or  ducts, 
after  gradually  contracting,  become  obliterated,  or  are  couvert€<l 
into  fibrous  cords.  Whatever  may  be  the  conchisions  from  exjieri- 
meuts  on  the  lungs,  it  has  bt^en  contended  that  the  closui*e  of  the 
foramen  and  of  these  vessels  would  infallibly  indicate  that  a  child 
liad  breathed.  This  inference,  however,  has  Ijeen  too  hastily  drawn. 
Becent  researches  trave  shown  that  there  are  some  serious  obji 
tions  to  any  conclusions  based  on  the  state  of  these  fojtal  vessels 
their  closure,  as  a  natural  process,  always  takes  place  slowly,  an4 
sometimes  is  not  completed  until  many  yeai"s  after  birth.  Thu8| 
then,  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  infautit-idc,  in  which  necessarily 
the  child  survives  but  for  a  short  period,  no  evidence  of  the  fact 
will  be  procurable  from  an  examination  of  the  heart  and  fictal 
vessels. 

Ductus  arteriosus  {Arterial  duet). — The  ductus  arteriosus  ie  a  vessel 
about  half  au  inch  long,  which  in  the  ftetus  forms  a  diixjct  commu- 
nication between  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta;  i 
conveys  the  larger  proportion  of  tlie  Idood  from  the  heart  to  thi 
aorta  without  passing  through  the  lungs.  So  soon  as  respiration 
is  established  its  function  is  at  an  end,  and  it  then  begius  to  close. 
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In  Figs.  58  and  59  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  foetal  heart  are  seen  in 
outline— in  Fig.  58  as  they  appear  before,  and  in  Fig.  59  as  they 
appear  after,  perfect  respiration :  1,  the  aorta  ;  2,  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  3  3,  the  right  and  left  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
going  to  the  right  and  left  lungs ;  4,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  short 
and  wide  in  Fig.  58,  and  in  Fie.  59  contracted  at  the  end  where  it 
joins  the  under  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.    Professor  Bernt  of 

Fig.  58. 


Heart  of  the  new-born  ehild  with  Heart  of  the  child  with  the  dact  nndergoing  con- 

tha  daetas  arleriosot  in  its  foetal  tractions  as  the  resnlt  of  the  establishment  of  res- 

»tate.  piration. 

Vienna,  who  has  made  many  observations  on  this  subject,  drew  the 
following  conclusions  respecting  the  period  required  for  the  closure 
of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  children  which  have  been  born  alive 
and  have  lived  after  birth :  1.  If  a  child  has  lived  only  a  few 
seconds^  the  aortal  end  of  the  duct  appears  contracted,  and  the  ves- 
sel, instead  of  being  cylindrical  throughout,  acquires  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  2.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  several  hours^  or  a  whole 
day^  the  duct  becomes  ae^ain  cylindrical,  although  shortened  and 
contracted  in  diameter.  Its  size  is  about  equal  to  a  goose-quill ;  it 
is,  therefore,  much  smaller  than  its  root,  and  about  as  large  as  either 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  have  in  the 
mean  time  become  increased  in  size.  3.  If  a  child  has  lived  for 
severed  days  or  a  whole  week^  the  duct  contracts  to  the  diameter  of  a 
few  lines — about  equal  to  a  crow-quill,  while  the  two  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries  are  equal  in  size  to  a  goose-quill. .  4.  The 
duct  is  found  perfectly  closed  and  quite  impervious  at  a  much 
later  period,  i.  e.,  after  the  lapse  of  an  uncertain  number  of  weeks 
or  even  months. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  foetal  circulation  are 
rarely  obliterated  by  a  normal  process  before  the  eighth  or  tenth 
dav  after  birth.  The  obliteration,  according  to  Bernt  and  Ortila, 
takes  place  in  the  following  order:  1.  The  umbilical  arteries ;  2. 
The  ductus  venosus ;  3.  The  ductus  arteriosus ;  and  4.  The  foramen 
ovale.  (Orfila,  "  M^.  L^g.,"  1848,  vol.  2,  p.  210.)  The  circum- 
stances  connected  with  the  closure  of  these  foetal  vessels  have  been 
satisfactorily  investigated  by  Dr.  Elsasser.  Among  70  stillborn 
children,  they  were  found  open  in  69.     Among  300  children  who 
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died  soon  after  birth,  80  out  of  108  prematurely  borii  aiid  living 
fruiii  one  to  eight  days,  presented  all  tlie  passages  open  ;  127  out  of 
192  itifauta  horn  at  the  full  time  had  all  the  passages  open,  bu^: 
partly  contracted.  The  duetuH  arteriosus  waa  ofien  ii\  55  cases, 
and  eonipletely  closed  in  10  cai*es;  the  ductus  veuosus  was  ojien  ia 
81,  and  completely  closed  in  37  cases;  while  the  foramen  ovale  was 
open  in  47,  and  completely  chised  in  18  cases  only.  These  facta^ 
according  to  Dr.  Elsjisser,  prove  that  the  vessels  peculiar  to  the 
tVetal  circuhition  remain  open  as  a  rule,  for  some  time  after  birth» 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately,  by  days,  the 
period  of  their  closure.  This  physiologist, remarked  that  the  ch>sui'e 
eummericcd  and  was  often  completed  in  the  ductus  venosus,  before 
it  manifcHted  itself  in  the  other  vessels.  The  complete  closure,  iii 
by  far  the  greater  iiunjher  of  cases,  takes  place  witliin  tlie  first  six 
weeks  after  birth,  and  the  instances  of  obliteration  before  birth,  or 
before  the  period  mentioned  after  birth  must  Ije  regarded  as  rare 
exceptions,     (^'  Med.  Times  and  (taz.,*'  May  21,  1853,  p.  530.) 

From  these  facts,  the  ''doeimasia  circulationis*'  may  be  considered 
as  useless  to  a  medical  jurist.  It  either  |>roves  notlang,  or  it  n»ay 
lead  to  a  fatal  ermn  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  to  which  it  is  liable,  because  hitherto  medical  jurists  have 
been  disposed  to  place  great  reliance  upon  it,  in  cases  in  which 
medical  evi4lence  from  the  stnte  of  the  lungs  was  wanting, 

IJvi'dt:nce  from  the  stak  of  the  aliinenkin/  eunaL — ^Good  evidence  of 
live  birth  may  be  sometinies  derived  from  the  discovery  of  certain 
liquids  or  solids  in  the  stoniach  and  intestines,  such  as  blood,  milk, 
or  farinaceous  or  saccharine  articles  of  food;  for  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  these  substances  should  find  their  way  into  the 
fitomaeli  or  intestines  of  a  eliild  who  was  really  born  dead* 

1.  Starch. — In  tlie  case  of  a  new  born  child,  Dr.  Ocoghegan  dis- 
covered, by  the  ai»plication  of  iodine-water,  the  presetice  of  fari- 
naceous food  in  tlie  contents  of  the  stoniaeh  ;  hence  the  question 
of  live  birth  was  clearly  si^ttled  in  the  affirmative.  On  another 
occasion  Dr.  Francis  employed  this  method  of  testing  with  satis- 
factory results,  in  a  case  in  which  the  investigation  was  beset  with 
nnusual  difficulties.  He  was  required  l>y  the  coroner  to  examine 
the  body  of  a  new-l)orn  child,  found  un<lcr  suspicious  circumstances. 
The  examination  of  the  lungs  left  no  doubt  that  respimtiou  had 
taken  place ;  and  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive  was 
fully  established  by  tlie  discovery  in  the  stomach  of  a  small 
quantity  of  farinaceous  food.  On  digesting  iti  diluted  water  a 
fragment  of  the  pulp  found  in  this  organ,  antl  adding  a  drop  of 
a  solution  of  iodine,  im  intense  indigo- blue  color  apjieared  imme- 
diately. The  application  of  this  chemical  test,  therefore,  i-emovetl 
any  doubts  which  might  have  been  entertained  on  the  question  of 
live  birth,  {''  Med*  Gaz.,"  voL  37,  p.  460.)  The  quantity  of  starch 
present  may,  however,  be  too  small  to  produce  with  water  a  solu- 
tion which  would  be  colored  by  iodine  in  the  manner  described. 
A  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomuch  should  then  be  placed  on 
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Fig.  60. 


Oranalesof  Grannies  of 

wheat  siireb.  arrowroot 

Magnified  319  diameters. 


a  glass  slide,  diluted  with  a  little  water  if  viscid,  and  examined 
under  the  microscope  with  a  power  of  about  300  diameters.  The 
granules  (if  present)  may  then  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  having  the  shape  peculiar 
to  each  variety  of  starch,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  mixed  with  oil-globules  and  epi- 
tnelial  scales  derived  from  the  mucous 
membrane.  By  the  addition  of  strong 
iodine-water,  their  shape  and  size  will  be 
brought  out  by  the  intensely  blue  color 
which  they  acquire.  Blue  fragments  of 
an  irregular  shape  indicate  the  presence 
of  bread.  The  annexed  engraving  (Fig. 
60)  represents  two  varieties  of  starct, 
either  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  infants ;  in  a  the  rounded 
granules  of  wheat  starch  are  represented, 
and  in  b  the  ovoid  granules  of  arrowroot. 
The  micrometrical  measurements  of  the  granules  show,  for  those 
of  wheat,  which  are  irregularly  spherical,  diameters  varying  from 
9?yVo^h  to  TT2J^^^  ^^  *"  ^^^^*h  in  size.  Many  have  an  average 
diameter  of  5D*<y7jth  of  an  inch.  The  ovoid  granule  of  arrowroot 
is  gi^yth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ygiruth  of  an  inch  in  width. 

2.  Sugar. — In  a  case  which  I  was  required  to  examine,  the  pre- 
sence of  sugar  was  readily  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by^the  application  of  Trommer's  test.  In  order  to  apply  this  test, 
a  few  drops  of  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  should  be 
added  to  a  portion  of  the  cold  concentrated  aqueous  extract  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  An  excess  of  a  solution  of  pure  potash 
is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  the  sub- 
oxide of  copper  is  immediately  precipitated  of  a  yellowish  or  red- 
dish color.  With  white  sugar  the  same  decomposition  is  eft'ected, 
but  more  slowly.  If  starch  only  be  present,  black  oxide  of  copper 
may  be  thrown  down,  but  there  will  be  no  production  of  a  red 
precipitate.  The  formation  of  the  red  oxide  of  copper  under  these 
circumstances  proves  that  some  saccharine  substance  is  present.  In 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  sugar-test,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  starch  is  easily  convertible  into  sugar  by  a  chemical 
action  of  saliva  or  mucus,  so  that  the  test  may  appear  to  indicate 
sugar  in  small  quantity,  when  the  result  may  be  really  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  converted  starch. 

3.  3IUk. — ^This  liquid  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  anew-born 
child;  it  may  be  identified  microscopicallv  in  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach  by  the  numerous  and  well-defined  oil-globules  which  it 
contains.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  human  from  cow's  milk 
under  these  circumstances.  In  both,  the  globules  which  are  sphe- 
rical in  all  aspects,  are  remarkable  for  their  transparency  in  the 
centre,  and  their  dark  margin.  They  vary  considerably  in  size.  I 
have  found  those  of  the  cow  to  have  by  measurement  the  follow- 
ing diameters:  Maximum,  ^.jVa^b  of  &i^  ^^^l^ ;  minimum,  fgivoth; 
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and  medium  size,  ^f^'nfi^li  *^f  ^^  inclu  Thej  are  dietinguished  frcm\ 
blood-corjKiseles  bj  their  shape  find  lustre,  and  from  stui'eh  granulea] 
by  the  fact  thnt  they  are  not  colored,  or  changed  by  iodine- water*! 
Colostrum  ia  the  name  applied  to  the  niilk  iii'st  secreted  after  i 
delivery;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  oi!-globiile?i,  nurnerona  sphe- 
rical granular  bodies  (Fig.  t)2,  b).     When  milk  is  present,  lacUne 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  68. 
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or  sugar  of  milk  is  generally  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
by  tlie  appropriate  sugar-test  (su[>ra).  The  casein,  or  solid  prin- 
ciple of  milk,  precipitates  oxide  of  copper  from  the  suljihate; 
but  on  adding  an  excesB  of  a  solution  of  potash,  the  oxida  is 
redipsolved,  forming  a  purple  or  violet-colored  solution.  It  is 
rapidly  coagulated  by  the  digestive  principle  (pepsioe)  contained 
in  the  gastric  Juice,  eo  that  the  casein  may  be  found  in  small 
soft  masses  adhering  to  the  lining  memlirane  of  the  stomach- 
It  should  be  oljserved  that  albumen  forms  a  deep  violet-colored" 
solution  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash,  but  the  red  sul^oxidl 
of  copper  is  not  precipitated  on  boilitig,  unless  sugar  is  mixed  with  it 
4.  Epithelial  5C(f7e«.— The  ejiithelial  scales  eommotdy  found  assoj 

eiated  with  articles  of  food  in  the  stc 
maeh  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes; 
they  are  flat,  oval,  or  rounded,  and 
sometimes  p^-dygonah  They  are  nu- 
cleated, and  from  their  f»avemeut-like 
a]ipearauce  tliey  are  called  **tesseb 
lated/'  In  Fig.  63,  i,  an  ei>ithelial 
scale  from  the  mucous  membrane  o^^^H 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  is  represented^H 
magnitied  570  diameters.  In  the  long 
axis  it  was  the  ji&th  of  an  inch,  and 
in  the  shortest  ^Juth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  central  nucleus  was 
:j^'oa*^h  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  small  granules  around  it  giy'^^th  of  an  inelK  The^^e  epithel 
scales  are  \QYy  numerou^jmueh  intermixed,  and  so  thin  and  ti 
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parent  that  they  are  often  only  distinctly  seen  at  the  edges,  which 
are  occasionally  folded,  or  slightly  turned  over. 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned,  other  solids  and  fluids,  such  as 
blood  and  meconium  (tfie  fecal  discharges  of  the  foetus)  may  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  new-born  child,  and  a  question  may  arise 
whether  their  presence  indicates  that  the  child  was  fully  born.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  a  child  might  be  fed,  and  exert  a  power  of 
swallowing  when  its  head  j>rotruded  from  the  outlet,  and  its  body 
was  still  in  the  body  of  the  mother.  Children  have  been  known 
to  exert  a  power  of  sucking  or  aspiration  under  these  circumstances, 
and  with  this  a  power  of  swallowing  might  be  exercised.  In 
defending  a  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  child-murder  counsel  would 
scarcely  resort  to  a  defence  of  this  kind.  That  the  starch,  sugar, 
or  railic,  etc.,  found  in  the  stomach,  should  have  been  given  to  a 
child  when  its  body  was  only  half-born,  is  so  improbable  an  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  most  inexj)erienced  lawyer  would  hardly  resort  to  it 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  food  in  this  organ. 

When  the  substances  found  in  the  stomach  are  not  in  the  form 
of  food,  but  are  fluids  connected  with  the  child  or  the  mother,  the 
case  is  difterent.  These  may  penetrate  into  the  lungs  or  stomach 
during  birth,  either  by  aspiration  or  the  act  of  swallowing:  they 
thus  indicate  that  the  child  was  living,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
show  that  its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world  when  they  were 
swallowed. 

5.  Blood. — An  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Doring  in  which  a 
spoonful  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new- 
born child.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  gullet  and  windpipe  were 
also  covered  with  blood.  Dr.  Doring  inferred  from  these  facts 
that  the  child  had  been  born  alive;  for  the  blood,  in  his  opinion, 
could  have  entered  the  stomach  only  by  swallowing,  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  and  while  it  was  probably  lying  with  its  face  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  Taken  alone,  however,  such  an  inference  would  not 
be  justifiable  from  the  facts  as  stated.  Blood  might  be  accidentally 
dmwn  into  the  throat  from  the  discharges  of  the  mother  during 
the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  outlet,  and  yet  the 
child  may  not  have  been  born  alive.  The  power  of  swallowing 
may  be  exerted  by  the  child  during  birth,  either  before  or  after  the 
act  of  breathing.  This  power  appears  to  be  exerted  even  by  the 
fcetus  in  utero. 

Blood  may  be  recognized  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  not  only 
by  the  color  which  it  imparts  to  the  mucous  liquids  present,  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  This  subject  has  been  already  fully 
considered  in  another  part  of  this  work  (p.  303). 

Dr.  Robinson  has  made  some  researches  on  the  contents  of  the 
fuetal  stomach  during  uterine  life.  He  finds  that  the  substances 
which  naturally  exist  in  the  stomach  of  a  foetus  before  birth  are  of 
an  albuminous  and  mucous  nature.  His  observations  were  made 
on  the  stomachs  of  two  human  foetuses,  and  on  those  of  the  calf, 
lamb  and  rabbit.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were :  1. 
That  the  stomach  of  the  foetus,  during  the  latter  period  of  its  ute- 
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nnc  existence,  invarial)ly  contains  a  jx?eu!iar  substance  difterin^j 
from  the   uterine  liquid  (liquor  unmii),  atiJ  genemlly  of  a  nutri*] 
tious  (?)  nature.     2.  That  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  this] 
substance  varies  in  diiiemnt  animate,  being  in  no  two  specieiEt  pna^l 
cisely  similar,     3.  That  in  each  faital  animal  the  eon  tents  of  the  j 
stoiiuich  vary  at  dift'erent  periods;  in   the  earlier  stages  of  its  de-j 
velopment  consisting  chiefly  of  liquor  amnii,  to  which  the  other  1 
]>eculiar  matters  are  gradually  added.     4.  That  the  liquor  amnii 
continues  to  l>e  swallowed  by  the  ftrtus  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  and 
consequently  after  ttie  formation  of  these  matters  and  their  appear- 
ance in  the  stomach,     5»  That  the  mixture  of  tliis  moiH?  solid  and. 
nutritious  substance  with  the  liquor  amnii  constitutes  the  material  j 
submitted  to  the  process  of  chymiiication  in  the  fcetal  intestines,  I 
lie  considers  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  chiefly 
derived  from  the  salivary  secretion,  and  that  gastric  juice  is  not 
secreted  until  after  respiration  has  been  established.     The  medical  j 
jurist  will   perceive,  therefore,  that   the  discovery   of  farinaceous  1 
food,  milk,  or  sugar  in  the  stomach  will  furnish  evidence  of  birth, 
since  snl)stances  of  this  kind  are  not  found  naturally  in  this  organ. 

Dr.  H,  J.  Grosse  states  that  in  the  early  stages  of  uterine  life  the 
alimentary  canal  contains  merely  a  mucous  liquid.  At  the  third 
mouth,  there  is  a  more  copious  secretion — a  clear  non -albuminous 
acid  liquid  is  found  in  the  stomach,  and  a  soft  chyraous  li<[uid  is 
juvsent  in  tlie  small  intestines.  Up  to  the  fifth  month,  the  small 
intestines  contain  nieeonium  of  a  gmyish  color.  After  this  period 
the  meconium  becomes  gradually  of  a  (leejier  color,  and  it  passes , 
into  the  large  intestine.  When  the  child  has  attained  uterine  ux 
turity,  the  meconium  in  the  jejunum  is  whitish  ;  in  the  ileum,^ 
yellow;  iu  the  ctecum,  greenish-yellow;  in  the  ascending  colon, 
green,  with  less  yellow  ;  and  in  the  rectum,  green-black,  like  poppy-* 
juice  (l^ence  the  name  from,  tmm  ftix*^v^  *'  a  poppy'*).  It  is  a  mixture* 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  bik^-colored  granules,  of  e|iitlieliuiii  from 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestines,  and  of  mucous  matters 
jjrobably  derived  from  the  destruction  of  tlie  epithelial  cells.  Me- 
fonium  is  generally  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  a  child  within 
Ibrty-eiglit  hour's  after  birth,  or  at  the  latest  on  the  third  day.  It 
tlien  a(>peai^  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  of  a  very  dark-green  (almost 
black)  color,  with  very  little  yellow  coloring-matter  in  it.  It  hiis 
no  disagreeable  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,148.  ("  Dea  Taches 
an  Point  de  vue  Mddico-l(Sgale,"  18tj3,  p.  75.) 

6.  3It'mmimL — ^This  name  is  applied  to  the  excrementitious  matter 
produced  and  retained  in  the  intestines  during  fietal  life.  It  may  1 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-ljorn  child,  and  a  question  will  thenc 
arise  wlietiter  its  presence  there  sliould  betaken  as  a  proof  of  eutirel 
live  birth.  It  may  be  discharged  from  the  child  during  delivery, 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  difficult  or  protracted  labor.  In  the 
act  of  breathing  it  niay  enter  the  throat  w^ith  other  discharges,  an<f 
thus  be  found  in  the  stomacli.  That  a  breathing  child  can  thua 
swallow  meconium  cannot  be  di imputed,  but  assuming  that  in  the 
body  of  a  child  which   has   not  lived  to  breathe  this  substance  i^ 
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found  in  the  air-passages  and  stomach,  how  is  the  conclusion  af- 
fected ?  In  the  following  case,  Dr.  Fleisher  was  required  to  examine 
the  body  of  a  new-born  child  which  was  said  to  have  been  born 
dead.  He  found  meconium  in  the  large  intestines  (the  colon  and 
rectum),  and  a  greenish-yellow-colored  liquid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  gullet.  In  the  air-passages 
it  was  in  well-marked  quantity.  The  lun^s  contained  no  air,  but 
possessed  all  the  usual  foetal  characters.  When  cut  into  pieces  and 
placed  on  water,  all  the  pieces  sank.  It  appeared  that  a  woman 
was  present  at  the  birth,  who  observed  that  the  child  did  not 
breathe,  but  was  born  dead.  It  was  not  bathed  or  washed,  and  no 
air  was  blown  into  its  lungs.  From  the  general  appearance  and 
properties  of  the  liquid  found  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  Dr. 
Fleisher  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  meconium  from  the  intestines  of 
the  child.  It  could  not  have  been  swallowed  after  the  child  was 
born,  but  must  have  been  accidentally  drawn  into  its  throat  by 
efforts  to  breathe  during  birth.  Some  of  the  meconium  had  pro- 
bably been  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  the  child  during  labor, 
and  as  the  mouth  passed  over  this  liquid  a  portion  was  drawn  into 
the  throat  by  aspiration.  When  once  there,  the  instinctive  act  of 
swallowing  would  immediately  convey  a  portion  of  it  into  the 
stomach.  As  the  facts  connected  with  the  birth  were  well  known, 
this  appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable  explanation.  (See  report  of 
the  case  in  Casper's  "  Vierteljahrschrift,  1863,  vol.  1,  p.  97 ;  also 
for  another  case,  "Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  August  3, 1861,  p.  116.) 

The  presence  of  fluids  therefore — such  as  bloody  meconium^  or  the 
watery  discharges  attending  delivery — in  the  stomach  and  air-pas- 
sages of  a  new-born  child,  does  not  prove  live  birth,  but  merely  in- 
dicates the  existence  of  some  living  actions  in  the  child  at  or  about 
the  time  of  its  birth.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Ramsbotham, 
a  woman  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  child  while  sitting  over  a 
slop-pail  of  dirty  water.  On  examining  the  body,  it  was  obvious 
that  it  had  not  breathed.  There  was  no  air  in  the  lungs,  but  a 
quantity  of  dirty  water  like  that  in  the  pail  was  found  in  the 
stomach.  This  could  have  entered  the  organ  only  by  the  act  of 
swallowing,  and  in  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  opinion,  the  child  had  swal- 
lowed the  liquid  under  some  foetal  attempt  to  breathe.  The  coroner 
who  held  the  inquest  directed  the  jury  that  the  child  was  born 
dead ;  but  most  physiologists  will  consider  that  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing cannot  be  exerted  by  a  dead  child ;  and  as  its  body  must 
have  been  entirely  delivered  in  order  to  have  fallen  into  the  liquid, 
there  was  proof  that  it  had  been  born  living,  and  that  in  this  in- 
stance it  had  died  after  it  was  entirely  born,  by  the  prevention  of 
the  act  of  breathing. 

The  meconium  may  be  generally  recognized  by  its  dirty-green 
color  and  general  appearance,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  often- 
sive  odor,  which  it  does  not  acquire  until  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  when  it  becomes  mixed  with  feculent  matter.  Its  microsco- 
pical characters  are  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  (Fig.  64). 
In  the  air-passages  it  is  sometimes  associated  witli  vernix  caseosa, 
and  hairs  derived  from  the  skin.    ("  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,''  June 
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Fig.ft4.  1,1861,  p.  591,  find  Aug.  3,  1861,  p.  Ill 

see  al80  ^*  Ann,  trilyg./'  1855,  vol.  2,  p.  44S 
1^    'll^^  But  little  need  he  said  on  its  cheniic 

proiierties ;  still,  as  tlic  detection  of  stains  { 
Hieeoniuni   on   clothing    may    occasionally 
form  a  part  of  the  meoiccnl  evidence,  a  fe^ 
ohserv^ations  are  here  required.     The  staii 
which  it  produces  are  of  a  bmwnish^gre 
color,  very  difficult  to  remove  by  wasninj 
They   stiffen   the   stuff',  and    are    usuall 
slight!}^   raised  above  the  surface  withoi 
always   penetrating   it.      Meconium    forr 
with  water  a  gmenishnjolored  liquid,  hav- 
ing an  acid  reaction;  a  boiling  heat  tloe^— 
not  affect  the  solution.     Nitric  acid    anlH 
sulphuric  acid  with  sugar  yield  with  it  th^^ 
green    and    red-colored    conipoumls    which 
they  produce  with  bile.     Cholesterine  may 
he  8ei>a rated  from  it  by  hot  ether. 
It  may  lie  remarked,  in  reference  to  stains 
produced  by  the  fteces  of  a  child  which  lias  survived  birth»  that 
until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  they  retain  a  dark-green  or  greenish- 
yellow  color.     On  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  they  generally  ac- 
quire a  hrlght-yellow  color,  like  that  of  the  yelk  of  an  egg;'  and 
this  color,  if  the  child  is  in  health,  they  will  retain  during  all  the 
time  that  it  is  sut:kled. 

Tiie  sliglitest  consideration  will  show  that  the  various  signs 
live  birth  above  described  are  weak,  and  of  pui'cly  accidental  oeculj 
rence*     If  a  child  is  destroyed  either  during  l>irfh,  or  witliin  a  fei 
minutes  afterwards,  there  will  be  no  medical  evidence  to  indicat 
the  period  at  wliich  its  destruction  took  jilace ;  the  external  and 
internal  appearances  presented  by  the  body  will  be  the  same  in  the 
two  cases.     It  is  most  probable  that  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances of  cliikl-mnrder,  a  child  is  actually  destroyed  either  during 
birth,  or  imniediately  afterwards;  and,   therefore,  the  character 
above  described  can  rarely  be  avaibible  in  practice.     If  any  excef 
tion  l»e  made,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  nature,  situation,  and  extcE 
of  njarks  of  violence  ;  but  the  presence  of  tlieso  depends  on  mer 
accident.     Hence,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  tluit  although 
medical  evidence  can  generally  show,  from  the  state  of  the  lun£ 
that  a  child  has  really  lived,  it  can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  prov^| 
in  a  case  of  infanticide,  that  its  life  certainly  continued  after 
birth.     We  could  only  venture  upon  this  inference  when  the  sign 
of  breatbing  were  full  and  complete,  or  when  some  article  of  fofl 
was  found  in  the  stomach. 

ConclHsions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  contained  in  this  chapter,  on  the  question  whether  a  child 
has  or  has  not  been  born  afivc^  are  as  follows  :^ — 

1.  That  if  the  lungs  be  fully  and  perfectly  distended  with  air  by 
the  act  of  breathing,  this  affords  a  strong  pi^esumption  that  thu 
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child  has  been  borm  alivcy  since  breathing  during  birth  is  in  general 
only  partial  and  imperfect. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  marks  of  severe  violence  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  if  possessing  vital  characters,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  child  was  born  alive  when  the  violence  was  inflicted. 

3.  That  certain  changes  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  the  separa- 
tion (by  a  vital  process)  and  the  cicatrization  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
as  well  as  a  general  peeling  or  scaling-ofi*  of  the  cuticle,  indicate 
live  birth. 

4.  That  the  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines  and  of  urine 
from  the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive, 
since  these  liquids  may  be  discharged  during  the  act  of  birth. 

5.  That  the  open  or  contracted  state  of  the  foramen  oval  or  ductus 
arteriosus  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  born  alive. 
These  parts  may  become  closed  and  contracted  before  birth^  and  there- 
fore be  found  closed  in  a  child  born  dead ;  or  they  may  remain  open 
after  birth  in  a  child  born  living,  even  subsequently  to  the  establish- 
ment of  respiration. 

6.  That  the  presence  of  farinaceous  or  other  food  in  the  stomach 
proves  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  born  alive. 

7.  That  the  presence  of  blood,  meconium,  vornix  caseosa,  or  the 
discharges  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  does  not  prove  that  a 
child  was  born  alive. 

8.  That  irrespective  of  the  above  conclusions,  there  is  no  certain 
medical  sign  which  indicates  that  a  child  that  has  died  at  or  about 
the  time  of  birth,  has  been  born  alive. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

CAUSES  OP  DEATH  IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN. — PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN 
BORN  DEAD. — NATURAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. — A  PROTRACTED  DELIVERY. 
— DEBILITY. — BLEEDING  FROM  LACERATION  OF  THE  NAVEL  STRING. — 
COMPRESSION  OF  THE  NAVEL-STRING, — MALFORMATION. — DESTRUCTION 
OF  MONSTROUS  BIRTHS. — DEATH  FROM  CONGENITAL  DISEASE. 

Causes  of  death  in  new-bom  children, — The  next  important  ques- 
tion in  a  case  of  infanticide,  and  that  upon  which  a  charge  of 
murder  essentially  rests,  is:  What  was  the  cause  of  death?  1.  It 
is  admitted  that  a  child  may  die  during  birth  or  afterwards.  2.  In 
either  of  these  cases  it  may  die  from  natural  or  violent  causes.  The 
violent  causes  may  have  originated  in  accident  or  in  criminal  design. 
The  last  condition  only  involves  the  corpus  delicti  of  child-murder. 
If  death  has  clearly  proceeded  from  natural  causes,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  settle  whether  the  cause  operated  during  or  after  birth. 
All  charge  of  criminality  is  thenceforth  at  an  end. 

It  is  well  known  that  of  children  bom  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  a  great  number  die  from  natural  rawses  either  tiuring  birtli 
or  soon  afterwards ;  and  in  every  ea.^oof  cliild-miirder,  death  will 
preeumed  to  have  arisen  from  Bonie  cause  of  this  kind  until  the  coi 
trary  appearti  fntm  tlie  medical  evidence.     This  throws  the  onus 
pniof  entirely  oti  the  prosecution,     Afaiiy  children  die  before  |>er- 
forming  the  act  of  respiration;  and  thus  a  large  number  come  into 
the  world  dead,  or  stillborn.     The  proportion  of  sHUborn  among 
legitimate  children,  as  it  is  derived  from  statistical  tables  extending 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  embracing  not  fewer  than  eight  millio 
of  births,  varies  from  one  in  eighteen  to  one  in  twenty  of  all  birthi 
(^*  Brit,  and  For,  Med,  Rev,,*'  No.  7,  p.  2B5.)     In  immature  and  ill 
gitimate  children,  forming  the  greater  number  of  those  which  gi 
rise  to  charges  of  child-murder,  the  proportionate  mortality  is  mucl^ 
greater;  probably  about  one  in  eiglit  or  ten.     Stillbirths  are  inucli 
more  frequent  in  first  than  in  after*pregn ancles.     These  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  are  estimating  the  probability  of  the 
caui^e  of  death  being  natural.     Thus,  chihlren  lire  much  more  fre- 
quently born  dead  among  priiniparous  than  among  non-primiparous 
females.     According  to  l)n  Lawrence's  observations,  the  pro|X)rtion 
of  deaths  is  1  to  11  of  tlie  primiparous  and  1  to  31.2  aaiong  the 
Don-primiparouH,    (*'  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,''  March,  1863,  p.  815.) 
most  cases  of  child-murder,  the  woman  is  primiparous. 

Sliould  breathing  be  established  by  the  protrusion  of  the  child" 
bead  from  the  outlet,  or  during  the  birth  of  the  body,  the  chan 
of  death  from  natural  causes  are  considerably  diminished.     Never- 
theless, as  Dr.  Hunter  long  ago  suggested,  a  child  nuiy  breathe  and 
die.     Thus,  according  to  this  author,  "If  the  child  makes  but  one 
gasp^  and  instantly  dies,  the  lungs  will  swim  in  water  as  readily 
if  it  had  breathed  longer  and  had  then  been  strangled/*   In  gener 
it  w^ciubl  require  more  than  one  gasp  to  cause  the  lungs  to  svvii 
readily  in  water;  but  waiving  this  pjoint,  the  real  ({uestion  is: 
the  child  l>reathed  either  during  or  after  birth,  w4iat  could  ha^ 
caused  its  death  ?     The  number  of  gasps  which  a  child  may  make,^ 
or  W'hieh  may  be  required  for  tlie  lungs  to  swim  in  water,  is  of  no 
moment ;  the  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  its  death  was  du^H 
to  causes  of  an  accidental  or  criminal  natui'e.   So  again  observes  DnH 
Hunter:  ^MVe  frequently  see  children  born,  who,  from  circum- 
stances ill  their  constitution,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  labor,  are  but 
barely  alive,  and  after  breathing  a  minute  or  tw^o,  or  an  hour  or  two, 
die,  in  sjiite  of  all  our  attention.    And  why  may  not  this  misfortune 
happen  to  a  woman  who  is  brought  to  bed  by  herself?''     (Op,  cit.) 
The  substance  of  this  remark  is,  that  many  children  may  die  natu- 
rally after  having  been  bom  alive;  and  in  Bn  llunter's  time, thea^^ 
cases  were  not  i)erhaps  sufficiently  attended  to.     In  the  pi-esent  dajfH 
how^cvcr,  the  case  is  ditiereut;  a  charge  of  child  murder  is  seldoni^ 
raised,  except  in  those  instances  where  there  are  the  most  obvious 
marks  of  severe  and  mortal  injuries  on  the  body  of  a  eliild  ;  and  uu- 
less  it  be  intended  to  defend  and  justify  the  j*ractiee  of  intanticide, 
it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  discovery  of  violence  of  this  kiml 
the  body  of  a  new-born  infant  rendei^  a  full  inquiry  into  the  ci 
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camstances  necessary.     Among  the  natural  causes  of  the  death  of  a 
child  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — 

1.  A  protracted  delivery. — The  death  of  a  child  may  proceed,  in 
this  case,  fix)m  injury  suffered  by  the  head  during  the  violent  con- 
tractions of  the  uterus,  or  from  an  interruption  to  the  circulation  in 
the  umbilical  cord  before  respiration  is  established.  A  child,  espe- 
cially if  feeble  and  delicate,  may  die  from  exhaustion  under  these 
circumstances.  This  cause  of  death  may  be  suspected  when  a  sero- 
sanguinolent  tumor  (called  cephalcematoma^  or  caput  succedaneum)  is 
found  on  the  head  of  a  child,  and  the  head  itself  is  deformed  or 
elongated ;  internally,  by  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  The  existence  of  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  woman 
might  corroborate  this  view;  but  in  primiparous  women  (among 
whom  charges  of  child-murder  chiefly  lie)  with  well-formed  pelves, 
delivery  is  frequently  protracted.  It  is  presumed  that  there  are 
no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child,  excepting  those 
which  may  have  reasonably  arisen  from  accident  in  attempts  at  self- 
delivery. 

2.  Debility. — A  child  may  be  born  either  prematurely,  or  at  the 
full  period,  and  not  survive  its  birth,  owing  to  a  natural  feebleness 
of  system.  This  is  observed  among  immature  children ;  and  it 
is  a  condition  especially  dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Hunter.  Such  children 
may  continue  in  existence  for  several  hours,  breathing  feebly,  and 
may  then  die  from  mere  weakness.  These  cases  may  be  recognized 
by  the  immature  condition  of  the  body,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
general  want  of  development. 

8.  Bleeding  from  laceration  of  the  navel-string. — A  child  may  die 
from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta, 
or  an  accidental  rupture  of  the  navel-string.  In  the  latter  case,  it  it 
said  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  likely  to  prove  fatal  if  breathing  has 
been  established ;  but  an  instance  is  reported  in  which  a  child  died 
from  bleeding  even  under  these  circumstances.  (Ilenke's  "  Zeits- 
chrift,''  1839,  Erg.  H.,  p.  200  ;  also  1840,  vol.  1,  p.  347,  and  vol.  2, 
p.  105 ;  "Ann.  d^yg.,"  1831,  vol.  2,  p.  128.)  Bleeding  from  the 
cord  has  in  some  cases  taken  place  at  various  periods  after  birth, 
and  has  led  to  the  death  of  the  child.  ("  Edin.  Month.  Journ.,'* 
July,  1847,  p.  70.)  Death  from  bleeding  may  be  commonly  recog- 
nized, by  the  blanched  appearance  of  the  body,  and  a  want  of  blood 
in  the  internal  organs;  but  there  are  several  instances  on  record,  in 
which  the  cord  was  ruptured  close  to  the  abdomen  without  causing 
the  death  of  the  child.  Bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  navel- 
string  may  prove  fatal  several  days  after  birth,  even  when  a  child 
has  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the  navel-string  has  separated 
by  the  natural  process.  Mr.  Willing  has  reported  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which,  in  spite  of  every  application,  the  child  died  from 
loss  of  blood  six  days  after  the  cord  had  separated.  ("  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,"  March  25, 1854,  p.  287.)  The  imf>ossibility  of  arresting 
the  bleeding  in  this  case  appeared  to  depend  upon  a  great  deficiency 
of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  a  consequent  want  of  tendency  to  coag- 
ulation. 
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4-  Coinj>resshn  *yf  the  navd-slrinff. — When  a  child  is  lioru  by  the 
feet  or  hottockti,  tlic  cord  may  be  so  conipreBsed  under  strong  uterine 
coDtractiou  that  the  circulation  between  the  niotlier  and  child  will 
be  arrei>ted,  and  the  latter  will  die.  TIte  eame  fatal  conipreesion 
may  follow  wdien^  during  delivery,  the  cord  becomea  twisted  round 
the  neck,  A  child  has  been  known  to  die  under  these  circumstances 
before  parturition,  the  cord  having  become  twisted  round  \ts  neck 
in  the  uterus.  ("Med.  Gaz./'  Oct.  1840,  p.  122;  also  vol.  19,  pp. 
232,  233.)  On  these  occasions,  the  child  is  sometimes  described 
have  died  from  strangulation,  but  it  ia  evident  that  before  t 
establisliment  of  respiration,  such  a  form  of  expivssion  is  improriei 
There  are  few,  or  no  appearances  indicative  of  the  cause  of  <leut' 
There  may  be  livid ity  about  the  head  and  face,  with  a  mark  or 
furrow  on  the  neck,  and  conge^>tion  of  the  brain  internally ;  it 
however,  necessary  to  remember  tiiat  the  brain  of  a  child  is  alvva 
more  congested  than  that  of  an  adult, 

t>.  3Ia(formatio}i.  Alonsfrosfh/. — Tliere  may  be  a  deficiency ,  or  <li 
feet  of  some  vital  organ  wliich  woidd  at  onee  account  tor  a  chi 
dying  either  during  deliver}^,  or  soon  alter  its  birth.  Two  cai 
are  reported,  in  one  of  which  the  child  died  from  an  absoUite  dei 
ciency  of  the  gullet,  the  pharynx  terminating  in  a  eubde-sac; 
the  other,  the  duodenum  was  obliterated  for  more  than  an  inch,  a 
this  malformation  luul  occasioned  the  child's  death.  ("^  Med*  Gaz.,' 
vuL  2G,  p.  642.)  In  a  third,  recorded  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  a  child 
was  suliucated  by  a  retraction  of  the  bade  of  the  tongae,  owing  to 
defect  of  the  fra^num.  {''  North  Journ.  Med.,''  ilarch,  1849,  p.  278,) 
Tbe  non-estahlisliment  of  respiration  sometimes  arises  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  the  child  being  tilled  with  nuicns.  An  e 
larged  thyroid  gland  has  occasionally  led  to  the  death  of  a  new-boi 
child  by  suii'ocation.  ('' Edin.  Mouth  Journ.,''  July,  1847,  p.  G 
The  epiglottis  is  sometimes  tixed  over  the  glottis  so  as  to  pix?ve 
the  entrance  of  air.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  I)r,  Ilicks,  a  child 
was  saved  by  the  introduction  of  a  finger  ;  the  air  suddenly  rushe^l 
in,  and  the  child  was  enabled  to  breathe.  But  a  child  may  be  born 
in  this  state  wiien  no  person  is  at  hand  to  assist  the  woman  ;  in  this 
case  it  will  die;  ami  the  lungs  being  found  in  the  foital  or  unex- 
panded  cuudition.  it  will  be  [a'onoimced  stilbborn.  Ohstrnctiou  of 
the  air-passages  is  a  frcfpieat  cause  of  deatli  among  still-born  clii 
dren. 

The  varieties  of  maffonriation  are  very  numerous,  but  tliere  c 
be  no  difficulty  in  determining wliethcr  they  are  such  as  to  accou 
for  death,     l*erson8  are  not  allowed  to  destroy  monstrous  birth 
and  the  presence  of  any  marks  of  violence  in  such  cases  should 
regarded  with  suspicion.     It  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  th 
statement,  as  there  is  an  idea  among  the  vulgar  that  it  is  not  illcj^ 
to  destroy  a  monstrous  birth.     Mr.  Poole,  of  Cirencester,  comiuua 
catcd  to  me  a  case  wdiich  occurred  some  yeare  since  in  his  pructi 
A  lady  was  delivered  of  a  most  hideous  dicephalous  (two-head 
monster*     in   his  aliseucc^  and  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
friends,  the  nurse  destroyed  it.     The  question  was,  was  this  womi 
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guilty  of  murder?  The  only  case  in  reference  to  this  point  which 
18  recorded  by  medico-legal  writers,  is  that  of  two  women  who  were 
tried  at  the  York  Assizes  in  1812,  for  drowning  a  child  which  was 
born  with  some  malformation  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  was  likely  that  it  could  not  survive  many  hours.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  there  had  been  any  malice  or  concealment  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  act. 
(Paris  and  Fonblanque)  ("  Med.  Jur.,"  vol.  1,  p.  228.)  The  absence 
of  malicious  intention  would  probably  lead  to  an  acquittal  on  a 
charge  of  murder;  but  such  an  act  would  doubtless  amount  to  man- 
slaughter; the  degree  of  monstrosity  or  the  viability  of  the  offspring 
cannot  be  received  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  As  to  the  first, 
if  a  liberty  of  judging  what  was  monstrous  and  what  not,  were 
conceded  to  any  ignorant  nurse,  children  simply  deformed  might 
be  put  to  death  on  this  pretence;  as  to  the  second, it  is  held  in  law 
that  whoever  accelerates  death  causes  it ;  hence,  the  fact  that  the 
offspring  is  not  likely  to  live  more  than  a  few  hours  does  not  justify 
the  act  of  one  who  prematurely  destroys  it. 

6.  Atelectasis. — This,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  explained,  implies 
simply  an  uuexpanded  state  of  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  it  is 
complete,  in  others,  partial.  (See  ante,  p.  565.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  diseased  condition,  as  the  body  of  the  child  may  be 
otherwise  healthy  ;  the  lungs  themselves  are  in  a  normal  state,  and 
they  can  be  easily  expanded  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  air. 
That  they  are  not  so  expanded  during  birth  or  afterwards  may  arise 
from  feebleness  in  the  child. 

7.  Congenital  disease. — It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  a  child 
may  be  born  laboring  under  such  a  degree  of  congenital  disease  as 
to  render  it  incapable  of  living.  The  discovery  of  any  of  the  foetal 
organs  merely  in  a  morbid  condition  amounts  to  nothing,  unless 
the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  degree  which  would  be  suflicient  to 
account  for  death.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  obscure  affections,, 
particularly  of  the  brain,  which  are  liable  to  destroy  the  life  of  a 
child  without  leaving  any  well-marked  changes  in  the  dead  body.. 
According  to  Dr.  Burgess,  apoplexy  and  asphyxia  are  common 
causes  of  death  among  new-born  children.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  26y 
p.  492 ;  Ilenke's  "  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,"  1843,  p.  67.)  Probably 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view,  because  by  directly  affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration,  they  render  it  impossible  for  a  child  to  live,  or  to  sur- 

^  vive  its  birth  by  a  long  period.  These  diseases  in  the  foetal  state 
are  principally  congestion,  hepatization,  tubercle,  scirrhus,  and 
oedema ;  the  existence  of  any  of  which  it  is  not  difiicult  to  discover. 
They  render  the  structure  of  the  lungs  heavier  than  water,  and 
thus  prevent  the  organs  from  acquiring  that  buoyancy  which  in 
their  healthier  state  they  are  known  to  possess.  It  is  not  common 
to  find  the  lungs  diseased  throughout ;  a  portion  may  be  sufliciently 
healthy  to  allow  of  a  partial  [)erformance  of  respiration. 

Conclusions. — The  following  conclusions  may  do  drawn  from  the 
preceding  remarks: — 
86 
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1.  That  a  large  inimber  of  illegitimate  children,  especially  whet 
iiiiitiatore,  are  honi  deail  from  natural  cauaes. 

2.  TImt  a  child  may  die  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
tracted labor. 

Z.  That  if  a  child  he  prematurely  born,  or  if  it  be  small  aw 
weak  even  at  the  natural  juried,  it  may  die  from  mere  del>ility,  oi 
want  of  pjwer  in  tlie  constitution  either  to  commeuee,  or  to  co 
tiiine  the  act  of  respiratiorL 

4.  A  ehild  may  die  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  accidental  rup- 
ture of  the  cord  during  delivery ;  it  may  even  die  from  this  cause 
after  it  has  breathed. 

5.  Tliat  fatal  blooding  is  more  likel}^  to  occur  when  the  cord  has 
been  ent  close  to  the  abdomen,  than  when  it  has  been  lacerated  or 
cut  at  a  distance  from  the  navel. 

6.  That  the  divit^ion  of  the  cord,  whether  Ity  rupture  or  incision, 
wiihout  ligature,  is  by  no  nieam  necessarily  fatal  to  a  health}' 
mature  child. 

7.  That  a  child  may  die  from  accifleutal  compreBsion  of  the  cord 
during  delivery — tlie  cirenhition  between  the  mothtT  and  child 
being  thereby  arretted  before  respiration  had  commenced. 

8.  That  death  may  speedily  follow  l)irth  from  some  malformation 
or  defect,  or  defective  condition  of  important  organs. 

9.  Tlmt  a  child  may  die  from  congenital  disease  affecting  the 
organs  of  respiration,  or  the  air  passages. 
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CHATTER    LIL 

VIOLENT  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  NEW-BORN  CUILDREN*^ — .SUFFUCATION, — 
DROWNING. — DEATH  OF  TUE  CHILD  FROM  COLD  AND  EXPOSURE. — giTAR- 
VATION. — DEATH  FROM  IMMATURITY. — WOUNDS  IN  NEW-BORN  CHIL- 
DREN.— FRACTURES  OF  THE  SKULL,  ACCIDENTAL  AND  CRLMINAL. — 
TWISTING  OF  THE  NECK.— VIOLENCE  IN  SELF-DELIVERY. — POWER  OF 
LOCOMOTION  AND  EXERTION  IN  FEMALES  AFTER  DELIVERY. 


Violent  causes  of  death. — In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider 
those  modes  of  death  which  are  totally  indei:»endent  of  the  ex- 
istence of  congenital  disease,  or  other  natural  causes.  In  mtj&t^ 
cases  of  alleged  child-nnirder,  the  body  of  the  child  bears  aliout  it 
the  marks  of  physical  injury,  such  as  those  which  are  indicative 
of  strangulation,  wounds,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  marks  of 
vitdence  may  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  wilfully 
inflicted. 

In  order  to  render  a  pemon  criminal ly  resjionaible,  it  must  be 
proved  that  the  injuries  were  unlawfully  inllieted  on  a  living  child, 
and  that  they  were  the  cause  of  death.  Assuming  that  the  altera* 
tione  in  the  law  regarding  the  degtruction  of   new-born  children 
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will  be  carried  out  (p.  576),  cases  of  child-murder  will  include  all 
those  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  violence  was  wilfully  inflicted 
during  or  after  birth,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  the  cause  of 
death.  If  the  child  has  died  after  birth,  from  violence  carelessly 
or  ignorantly  inflicted  during  birth  or  afterwards,  this  will  consti- 
tute a  case  of  manslaughter.  A  question  of  medical  responsibility 
may  be  raised  under  these  circumstances,  as  where  a  medical  man 
is  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  child  by  gross  ignor- 
ance and  carelessness  in  the  delivery  of  a  woman.  The  following 
instance  is  reported  by  Chitty  ("  Med.  Jur.,"  p.  416 ;  also  Arch- 
bold,  p.  845):  A  man  of  the  name  of  Senior^  who,  it  appears,  was 
an  unlicensed  medical  practitioner,  was  tried  for  the  manslaughter 
of  an  infant,  by  injuries  inflicted  on  it  at  its  birth.  The  prisoner 
practised  midwifery,  and  was  called  to  attend  the  prosecutrix,  who 
was  taken  in  labor.  The  evidence  showed  that  when  the  head  of 
the  child  presented,  the  prisoner,  by  some  mismanagement,  frac- 
tured, and  otherwise  so  injured  the  cranium,  that  the  child  died 
immediately  after  it  was  born.  It  was  argued,  in  defence,  that 
as  the  child  was  not  born  {in  ventre  sa  mere)  at  the  time  the 
wounds  and  injuries  were  inflicted,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter,'  The  judge,  however,  held  that  as  the  child  was 
born  alive  and  had  subsequently  died  from  the  violence,  the  case 
might  be  one  of  manslaughter.  This  opinion  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  other  judges,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  From  the  decision  in  this  case,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  prisoner  had  eftectually  destroyed  the  child 
before  it  was  entirely  born,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  any 
crime. 

1.  Suffocation. — This  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  new-born 
children.  A  wet  cloth  may  be  placed  over  the  child's  mouth,  or 
thrust  into  this  cavity,  either  during  birth  or  afterwards,  and  before 
or  after  the  performance  of  respiration.  To  the  latter  case  only 
could  the  term  suftbcation  be  strictly  applied.  A  child  may  be 
thus  destroyed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  closely  compressed  under 
the  bed-clothes  after  delivery,  or  by  its  head  being  thrust  intQ 
straw,  feathers,  ashes,  and  similar  substances.  The  appearances  in 
the  body  are  seldom  suflicient  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of 
death,  unless  undue  violence  has  been  employed.  There  is  com- 
monly merely  lividity  about  the  head  and  face,  with  slight  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
should  be  made,  as  foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  this 
situation,  aftbrding  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  suftbcation  has  taken  place.  Thus,  wood,  straw,  feathers,  dust, 
tow,  or  a  hard  plug  of  linen  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  have  been, 
found  blocking  up  the  mouth  and  throat,  drawn  into  these  parts 
by  aspiration  when  the  mouth  of  a  child  has  been  covered  with 
such  substances.  If  a  child  has  lived  sufficiently  long  to  be  fed,  it 
may  be  accidentally  suftbcated  by  the  entrance  of  portions  of  solid 
food,  such  as  the  curd  of  milk,  into  the  windpipe  and  air-passages. 

A  new-born  child  may  be  suftbcated  by  having  its  head  held  over 
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noxious  vapors,  eneh  as  the  exiialations  of  a  privy  or  of  burning 
sulphur;  and  it  is  here  necessary  to  remind  a  medical  jurist  tlmt 
otiier  highly  poisonous  vapors,  e,  ^.,  chloroform,  may  be  used  by  a  I 
criminal  ivithout  leaviusc  any  traces  ypon   the  body — except,  pos- 
sibly, for  a  short  time,  that  which  may  depend  upon  their  fieculiar 
odor.     There  are  but  few  of  these  cases  of  suttbcation  in  which 
a  positive  medical  opinion  of  the  causes  of  death  could   be  given, 
unless  some  circumstantial  evidence  were  produced,  and  the  witness  I 
were  allowed  to  say  wdiether  tlie  al  leered  facts  were  or  were  not  J 
sufficient  to  account  for  death.    (**  Anuales  d'llyg.,'*  1832,  vol  1,  p.] 
6210 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  even  clearly  proved  that  death  hs 
beeu  caused  by  suffocation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may  | 
be  accidentally  8utt'ocate<l,  and  the  crime  of  murder  falsely  imputed. 
Dr.  J.  M,  Duncan,  quoting  the  observations  of  Dr.  BuliI, states  that 
obstruction  of  the  air-passages  by  mucus  and  other  matters,  is  a  • 
frecjuent  cause  of  death  in  new-born  children.  Among  twenty-seven ' 
children  dying  in  labor  or  shortly  after  birth,  eleven  died  from  ob- 
struction of  the  air*passages  with  foreign  matters.  Eight  were  bora 
dead,  and  of  tliose  which  were  alive  at  birth,  none  survived  the  first 
day»  In  ten  of  these  cases,  the  obstruction  w-as  produced  by  a 
greenish-brown  slimy  mass  (meconium  and  mucus)  tilling  the  larynx 
and  windpipe.  In  two  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  child  died  during 
delivery,  air  was  found  in  the  lungs,  and  in  only  one  of  these  the 
air  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respiration  during  hirth. 
(;^Eilin,  Monthly  Med.  Journ.,'' April,  18t>3,  p.  924;  also  "Med, 
Times  and  Gazette,*'  August  3,  1861,  p,  117.)  In  Dr.  Hicks*  case 
(p.  592)  the  base  of  the  tongue  in  a  new*born  child  was  so  drawu 
down  by  spasmodic  action,  as  to  close  the  glottis  by  pressing  back- 
wierds  the  ejuglottis.     The  child  was  saved  by  simply  i-aising  the 


epiglottis,  wlien  air  rushed  in,  and  breatiiing  was  established;  but 
many  children  must  be  born  umler  similar  conditions  when  uo  as- 
sistance is  at  hand.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  nirely  give  rise 
to  cliarojes  of  child-murder,  as  no  air  is  found  in  the  lutigs.  A  child 
might  be  killed  during  delivery  by  pressure  applied  to  the  chest; 
this  might  be  such  as  not  to  produce  any  marks  of  violence.  If  the 
child  had  not  breathed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  indicate  the 
mode  of  death  ;  if  air  had  entered  the  lungs,  then  the  usual  ap- 
pearances would  he  found  in  these  organs  (p.  557).  In  dealing  with 
a  case  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  child  with  ita 
head  horn,  but  detained  in  the  outlet  by  the  size  of  its  shoulder's, 
might  die  from  pressure  exerted  on  the  chest  by  the  vagina*  It 
might  have  breathed,  but  be  born  *lead  with  the  marks  of  BuSb- 
cation  about  it.  There  is  another  accidental  cause  of  the  death  of 
a  new-born  child  during  delivery :  the  niembranes  or  caul  may  be 
carried  forward  over  the  head  and  face,  and  the  act  of  breathing 
thus  mechanicallj"  p>re vented.  If  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  the  child, 
although  born  living,  will  die  soon  after  birth  in  consequence  of 
the  prevention  of  respiration.  If,  when  the  dead  body  is  found, 
the  membranes  are  no  longer  there,  the  cause  of  the  prevention  of 
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respiration  would  not  be  apparent.  The  child,  althouffh  bom  living, 
would  probably  be  pronounced  to  have  been  born  dead.  ("  Med. 
Timea  and  Gaz./'  January,  1863,  p.  126.)  The  delivery  of  a  child 
with  a  mask  or  caul  around  its  head  is  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  of  Warwick,  communicated 
to  me  a  case  in  which  a  mature  and  healthy  child  so  born  was 
allowed  to  perish  by  those  who  had  access  to  it.  The  caul  was 
simply  not  removed,  so  that  breathing  could  not  be  set  up.  The 
lungs  contained  no  air.  There  was  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
lividity  of  the  body,  but  no  mark  of  violence.  There  was  some 
evidence  that  the  child  had  been  born  living,  and  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  the  prevention  of  respiration  by  omission  to  do  that 
which  was  necessary.  As  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the 
child  had  not  breathed,  the  Coroner  held  that  it  had  never  had  any 
(legal)  existence,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  further  investi- 
gation. Dr.  Hunter,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  risk  to  which  a 
woman  might  be  thus  exposed,  observes  in  relation  to  this  state 
of  things:— "When  a  woman  is  delivered  by  herself,  a  strong  child 
may  be  born  perfectly  alive,  and  die  in  a  very  few  minutes  for  want 
of  breath,  either  by  being  on  its  face  in  a  pool  formed  by  the  natural 
discharges,  or  upon  wet  clothes :  or  by  the  wet  things  over  it  col- 
lapsing and  excluding  air,  or  drawn  close  to  its  mouth  and  nose  by 
the  suction  of  breathing.  An  unhappy  woman  delivered  by  herself, 
distracted  in  her  mind  and  exhausted  in  her  body,  will  not  have 
strength  or  recollection  enough  to  fly  instantly  to  the  relief  of  her 
child."  (Op.  cit.  p.  35.)  It  may  be  added  that  a  primiparous  woman 
may  faint,  or  be  wholly  unconscious  of  her  situation ;  or,  if  conscious, 
she  may  be  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the  child,  and 
thus  it  may  be  suftbcated  without  her  having  been  intentionally 
accessory  to  its  death.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  should  be  no 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or  if  present,  they  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  and  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the 
supposition  of  an  accidental  origin. 

An  infant  is  easily  destroyed  by  suffocation.  If  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  are  kept  covered  for  a  few  minutes,  by  the  face  being  closelj^ 
wrapped  in  clothes,  asphyxia  may  come  on  without  this  being  indi- 
cated by  convulsions  or  any  other  marked  symptoms  (see  p.  444). 
A  suspicion  of  murder  may  arise  in  such  cases  ;  but  the  absence  of 
marks  of  violence,  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  will 
rarely  allow  the  case  to  be  carried  beyond  an  inquest.  Sometimes 
the  body  is  found  maltreated,  with  severe  fractures  or  contusions  on 
the  skull,  and  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck,  concealed  in  a 
feather-bed  or  privy,  or  cut  up  and  burnt.  This  kind  of  violence 
may  properly  excite  a  suspicion  of  murder,  and  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  allegation  of  death  from  accidental  suffocation  is  a  mere 
pretence.  This,  however,  is  purely  a  question  for  a  jury,  and  not 
for  a  medical  witness.  Unless  the  case  be  of  a  glaring  nature,  the 
violence  is  considered  to  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  rather 
of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  than  of  destroying  it. 

The  appearances  in  the  body  in  cases  of  death  from  suffocation 
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have  been  elsewhere  de8cril>ed,  in  reference  to  adults  (p.  440) ;  thej^ 
are  similar  in  new-born  children,  provided  re3i>5ratian  has  been 
fully  jierfornK^d.  M,  Tardieu  attaches  great  iniiiortance  to  the  dis- 
covery of  subplenral  ecchymoses  in  the  luiii^  of  children;  he  has 
also  noticed  small  effusions  of  blood  on  the  surface  and  in  the  sub-  ^ 
stance  of  the  thymus-gland.  ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1855,  vol.  ii.  p*  379*)  i 
If  the  lungs  float  on  water,  as  the  result  of  breathing,  then  the  ap- 
pearances described  will  be  met  w*ith  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  three  instances  M.  Tardieu  met  with  similar  appearances  in 
children  whose  lungs  had  not  received  air,  and  sank  when  placed 
on  water.  They  were  children  prematurely  born,  and  under  con- 
ditions which  prevented  foil  vital  development.  One  born  in  the 
Hospital  ofRibois^re  uttered  several  cries,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
lungs  contained  no  air.  The  subplenral  eccbymoses  met  with  in 
children  under  these  circumstanees,  iire  ascribed  by  M.  Tardieu  to 
tlje  eflorts  made  to  breathe  after  birth  (loc*  cit.).  Partial  emphy- 
sema of  the  lungs  is  occasionally  ((bserved., 

At  ]>age  444  ante  some  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  suffocation 
of  new-  born  cliildren,  by  thrusting  foreign  substances  into  the  mouth. 
In  ilay,  1872,  Dr.  Moon,  of  Lancaster,  consulted  me  on  the  follow- 
ing case,  A  servant  girl  had  given  birth  to  a  healthy  child.  This 
cliild  was  found  alive  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  in  a 
privy,  and  it  lived  a  feu^  minutes  after  the  discovery.  Its  jaw  wa« 
broken,  its  cheek  torn,  and  tlie  month  contained  ashes,  some  of 
which  were  found  in  the  liaek  ]iart  of  the  throat.  The  boily  was 
blanched,  and  there  had  evidently  been  a  great  loss  of  blood  from 
the  wourids  and  the  torn  undjilical  cord.  There  was  no  engorge- 
ment of  tbe  lungs,  or  any  subpleuml  eccliymoses.  The  lining  i 
njend>raneof  the  trachea  w^as  stained  with  ashes,  and  a  srrutll  cinder 
was  found  in  the  left  branches. 

Ill  tilts  case  there  was  no  question  respecting  live  birth,  as  the 
child  w^as  living  when  found,  but  w^hat  was  the  cause  of  death,  and 
was  this  accidental  or  the  result  of  violence  wilfully  applied  after , 
birth'!!     Ill  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Moon  the  mouth  of  the  chihl  bad' 
been  forcibly  torn  open  and  filled  with  ashes  in  order  to  suffocate 
it.     These  ashes  must  liave  been  drawn  by  aspiration  into  the  air- 
passages,  and  death  was  caused  partly  by  suffocation  and  partly  by 
hemorrhage  from   the  wounds,  the  child's  body   being  bloodless* 
Tlie  condition  of  the  lungs  was  not  incon*^istent  with  death  froiu^ 
sutibcation.     For  some  renmrks  on  death  from  suffocation  in  child- 
murder,  ^vith  reports  of  cases,  see  a  paper  l>y  M.  Severin  Caused,,? 
^^  Ann.  d^Uyg.,^'  18IJH,  2,  l:i2,  4-iS. 

2.  Drowning. — The  fact  of  drowning  cannot  be  verified  by  any 
appearances  on  the  body  of  a  child  which  has  not  breathed.  Thus, 
if  a  w^oman  caused  herself  to  he  delivered  in  a  Imtli,  and  the  child 
w^as  forciVjly  retained  under  water  (a  ease  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred), it  would  of  course  die;  but  no  evidence  of  the  mode  of 
death  would  be  found  in  the  body.  After  respiration,  the  signs  of 
drow^ning  will  be  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  adult.  (See  p. 
31*0.)     The  main  question  for  a  w^itness  to  decide  will  be,  whether 
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the  child  was  put  into  the  water  living,  or  dead  ?  Infanticide  by 
drowning  is  by  no  means  common ;  the  child  is  generally  suffocated, 
strangled,  or  destroyed  in  other  ways,  and  its  body  is  then  thrown 
into  water  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  manner  of  its  death.  The 
fact  of  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  being  found  in  water  must  not 
allow  a  witness  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard  ;  although  a  verdict  of 
"  found  drowned"  is  so  commonly  returned  in  these  cases,  the  body 
should  be  carefully  inspected  in  order  to  determine  what  was  really 
the  cause  of  death.  All  marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  children 
that  have  died  by  drowning  should  be  such  as  to  have  resulted 
from  accidental  causes.  The  throat  and  air-passages  should  be  par- 
ticularly examined. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  a  child  should 
be  submerged,  in  order  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  drowning ;  the 
mere  immersion  of  the  head  in  water,  or  the  covering  of  the  mouth 
by  liquid,  will  suffice  to  produce  the  usual  effects  of  asphyxia.  The 
outlets  of  the  ears  and  the  air-passages  should  be  examined  for 
foreign-  substances  which  may  be  deposited  in  them. 

New-born  children  may  be  drowned  or  suffocated  by  being  thrown 
into  mud,  or  into  the  soil  of  a  privy.  Sometimes  the  child  is  de- 
stroyed by  other  means,  and  its  body  is  thus  disposed  of  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment.  Should  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  liquid 
present,  the  phenomena  are  those  of  drowning.  The  liquid  portion 
of  the  soil  abounding  in  sulphide  of  ammonium  may  then  be  found, 
if  the  child  was  thrown  in  living,  in  the  air-passages,  gullet  or 
stomach.  The  mere  discovery  of  soil  in  the  moutn  would  not 
suffice  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  immersed;  but  the 
presence  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt,  straw,  or  ashes,  in  the 
air-passages,  gullet,  and  stomach,  has  usually  been  taken  as  a 
medical  proof  that  the  child  was  living  when  immersed  in  the  dirt, 
etc.,  and  that  the  substances  had  been  drawn  into  the  passages  by 
aspiration,  or  by  the  act  of  swallowing. 

On  these  occasions  the  defence  may  be:  1.  That  the  child  was 
born  dead,  and  that  the  body  was  thrown  in  for  concealment;  but 
the  medical  evidence  may  show  that  it  had  breathed,  and  had  pro- 
bably been  born  living.  2.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  cnild 
breathed  for  a  few  moments  after  birth,  had  then  died,  and  that 
the  woman  had  attempted  to  conceal  the  dead  body.  A  medical 
witness  may  be  here  asked,  whether  a  woman  could  have  had  power 
to  convey  the  body  to  the  place — a  point  which  must,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  conceded.  3.  It  is  most  commonly  urged,  that  the  woman 
being  compelled  to  go  to  the  privy,  was  there  delivered  unconsciously 
or  unexpectedly ;  that  her  waters  had  broken  in  the  watercloset, 
and  that  she  had  no  idea  of  anything  more  having  happened;  or 
that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her,  and  was  either  suffocated  or 
prevented  from  breathing.  ("Med.  Times  and  Q-azette,"  Dec,  21, 
1861,  p.  646.)  All  these  circumstances  may  readily  occur;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  explanation  may  be  inconsistent  with  some  of 
the  medical  facts.  (See  a  case  by  M.  Adelon, "  Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1855, 
vol.  2,  p.  453 ;  also  Casper's  "  Klinische  Novellen,"  1863^  p.  585.) 
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Thus,  the  head  or  the  !imhs  of  a  ohild  rnay  be  found  to  have  been 
separated  or  divided  by  some  ciittiiJ|^  instrument,  or  a  cord  or  other  j 
ligature  may  be  found  tightly  hound  raamd  its  neck,  or  there  may  I 
be  a  tightly-Sttinc^  ping  in  the  tljroaL     Then,  again,  the  body  may  I 
be  entire,  hut  the  umhilical  eovd  may  \iQ  i'ltfwh/ rut.     This  would  I 
tend  to  set  aside  the  explanation  of  the  etiild  having  accidentatly  I 
dropv>ed  from  the  female;  because  in  such  an  accident  tJie  cord" 
should  always  be  found  ruptured.     The  practitioner  sliould  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  cord  by  the  aid  of  j 
a  lens,  or  a  rupture  may  be  mistaken  tor  a  section  with  a  sharp  in-l 
strument,     ilr.   lligginson,  of  Liverpool,   has  published  a  case  of 
some  interest  in  this  point  of  view.   The  child  fell  from  the  motlier^ 
and  tlje  cord  broke  spontaneously,    "  The  torn  en<ls  were,"  he  states, 
'^  nearly  as  sharjvedged  and  flat  as  if  cut,"     (**Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  48, 
p,  985.)     TIjis  case  goes  to  prove  that  a  careless  or  liasty  examina- 
tion of  the  ends  of  tlie  cord  may  lead  to  a  serious  mistake. 

When  the  cord  is  lacerated,  this  will  be,  cat^'ris  paribus^  in  favor 
of  the  woman's  statentent  as  to  the  mode  in  wliich  her  deli\^ry  oc- 
curred.    Drowning  may  be  the  result  of  accident  frona  sudden  ^J 
delivery,     A  woman  in  an   advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  while ^^| 
sitting  on   a  chamber-vessel  was  snddetdy  deli%^ercd.     The  chihl  ^^ 
fell  itito  tlie  fluids  in  the  vessel,  and  before  assistance  could  be 
rendered,  it  was  dead. 

Whether,  in  any  instance,  the  drowning  o(  a  child  was  accidental 
or  criminal,  must  be  a  question  for  a  jury  to  determine  from  all 
the  facta  laid  before  them*  The  situation  in  which  the  body  of  an 
infant  is  found  may  plainly  contradict  the  supposition  of  accident. 
On  the  other  band,  a  child  may  be  accidentally  drowned  by  its 
mouth  falling  into  a  pool  of  the  discharges  during  delivery,  al- 
though this  w^ould  be  rather  a  case  of  sutiacation.  The  throaty 
windpipe,  and  stomach  of  tlie  child  should  always  be  examined  on 
these  occasions,  as  mud,  sticks,  straw,  weeds,  or  other  substances 
may  be  found  in  these  [mrts,  indicatinig,  according  to  circumstances, 
that  the  cliild  had  Iieen  put  into  the  water  living,  and  that  it  had 
been  drowned  in  a  i>articular  pond  or  vessel. 

The  following,  which  is  reported  by  Dr.  Tenneson,  is  of  some 
interest  in  this  respect.  ("  Ann.  dUIyg.,"  1872,  1,  438):  In  this 
case,  a  new-born  child  recovered  afler  it  had  remained  four  hours 
in  a  drain-pipe  connected  with  a  cesspool  wdiich  received  the  soil 
of  privies,  A  girl  was  charged  with  attempting  child -murder. 
It  was  proved  that  she  had  been  recently  delivered.  She  stated 
tha*  she  had  been  to  the  privy  for  a  natural  purjiose,  and  was  there 
euddenly  delivered.  A  full-grown  child  was  found  in  the  large 
drain-pipe,  between  the  privy  and  the  cesspool.  It  was  alive,  and 
was  restored  by  the  warm  hath  and  other  means.  On  examining 
it,  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  ;  the  cord  had  been  ruptured  as 
by  a  fall,  while  there  was  nothing  to  show  an  attempt  at  murder. 
The  api^earances  presented  by  the  body  of  the  child  were  consis- 
tent wnth  the  w^onjan's  statements.  The  preservation  of  its  life 
was  remarkable.     The  first  part  of  the  drain-pipe  was  wide  enough 
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to  admit  the  body,  which  lodged  at  the  lower  part,  near  a  bend. 
It  was  thus  saved  from  falling  into  the  cesspool.  The  drain-pipe 
contained  air  and  no  sewer  ^ases — hence  the  child  could  breathe, 
and  before  removal  itwas  neard  to  cry.  M.  Devergie*  suggested 
that  its  life  had  been  saved  owing  to  the  noxious  gases  being  kept 
down  by  the  drying  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

8.  Cold. — A  new-born  child  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  simply 
exposing  it  uncovered,  or  but  slightly  covered,  to  a  cold  atmosphere. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  there  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body,  or  these  may  be  slight  and  evidently  of  accidental  origin. 
In  death  from  cold  the  only  appearance  occasionally  met  with  nas 
been  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  serious  effusions  in 
the  ventricles.  (See  Cold,  p.  488.)  The  evidence  in  these  cases 
must  be  purely  circumstantial.  The  medical  witness  may  have  to 
consider  how  far  the  situation  in  which  the  body  was  found,  the 
kind  of  exposure,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  would  suffice  to 
account  for  death  from  the  alleged  cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  new-bom  child  is  easily  affected  by  a  low  temperature,  and  that 
warm  clothing  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  its  life.  An  in- 
spection of  the  body  should  never  be  omitted  on  these  occasions, 
because  it  might  turn  out  that  there  was  some  latent  cause  of  natu- 
ral death  which  would  at  once  do  away  with  the  charge  of  murder. 
Admitting  that  the  child  died  from  cold,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  exposed  with  a  malicious  intention  that  it 
should  thus  perish.  Unless  wilful  malice  be  made  out,  the  accused 
cannot  be  convicted  of  murder.  In  general,  females  do  not  expose 
their  children  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abandoning  them  ;  hence  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  convictions 
for  child-murder  where  cold  was  the  cause  of  death,  although  some 
medical  jurists  have  called  this  infanticide  by  omission^  an  offence 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  recognized  by  the  English  law. 

4.  Starvation. — A  new-born  child  kept  long  without  food  will 
die,  and  no  evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  derivable  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body.  There  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  exter- 
nally, nor  any  pathological  changes  internally,  to  account  for  death. 
This  is  a  rare  form  of  murder,  except  as  it  may  be  accidentally 
combined  with  exposure  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the  mother, 
it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  child  was  wilfully  kept  without 
food,  with  the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or 
imprudence  will  not  make  the  case  infanticide.  The  only  appear- 
ance likely  to  be  found  on  an  examination  of  the  body  would  be 
complete  emptiness  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Without  corrobora- 
tive circumstantial  evidence,  this  would  not  suffice  to  establish  the 
cause  of  death ;  a  medical  witness  could  only  form  a  probable  con- 
iecture  on  the  point.  In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  should  be  testad  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of 
food. 

5.  Immaturity  in  cases  of  Abortion. — From  the  case  of  JRey.  v. 
West  (Nottingham  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  it  would  appear  that  if  by 
the  perpetration  of  abortion,  tor  the  criminal  inducement  of  pre- 
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mature  labor,  a  child  be  born  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine 
life  that  it  dies  merely  from  immatariij/y  the  person  causing  the. 
abortion,  or  leading  to  a  premature  birth,  may  be  tried  on  a  charge' 
of  murder.  A  midwife  was  alleged  to  iia%^e  ]teri>etrated  abortion^ 
on  a  female  who  was  between  the  tilth  and  sixth  month  of  prog*< 
nancy.  The  child  was  born  living,  but  died  five  hours  after  itt^ 
birth.  There  was  no  violence  ottered  to  it ;  and  its  deatli  apjieared^ 
to  be  due  entirely  to  its  immaturity.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted^i 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  abortion  might  have  arisen  from 
other  causes. 

Among  those  cases  of  violent  death  which  leave  on  the  body  of 
the  child  certain  marks  or  api>earance3  indicative  of  the  cause,  may 
be  mentioned  wounds,  strangnhition,  and  poisoning. 

6.  Wounds, — Probably  this  1.4  one  of  the  most  frequent  eaui^es  of 
death  in  cases  of  child-murder.  Wounds  may,  liowever,  be  found 
on  the  body  of  a  child  which  has  died  from  some  other  cau^e.  The 
prineifal  ijuestions  which  a  medical  witness  has  to  answer  are:  1. 
Whether  the  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  body  of  the  child  before 
or  after  death.  2.  Whether  they  were  sufSeient  to  account  for 
deiith;  aufl  8,  wliether  they  resulted  from  accident,  or  criminal  de 
sign.  The  child  may  have  been  destroyed  by  Imniint/,  and  evidence, 
must  then  be  sought  for  by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  skin. 
All  the^e  questions  have  heeji  fully  considered  in  treating  thesubjeet 
of  Wounds,  and  they  therefore  do  not  require  any  special  notice  in 
this  place. 

Incited  wounds  found  on  the  bodies  of  children  may  be  referred 
to  the  use  of  a  knife  or  scissors  by  the  {>risoner  in  attempting  tu 
sever  the  navel-string,  and  they  may  therefore  be  due  to  accident. 
This  point  should  not  be  forgotten,  for  a  wound  even  of  a  severe 
kind  might  be  thus  accidentally  inflicted.  In  such  eases  we  should 
always  expect  to  find  the  navebstring  cut^  and  not  lacerated.  The 
end  of  it  may,  tor  tlie  purpose  of  examination,  be  stretched  out  on 
a  piece  of  white  card.  This  will  in  geuend  suflifce  to  show  wliether 
it  has  been  cut  or  torn.  Wounds,  however  slight,  should  not 
overlooked:  minute  punctures  or  incisions  externally  may  con 
spond  to  deep-seated  injury  of  vital  organs.  The  spinal  nmrrow 
is  said  to  have  been  wounded  by  needles  or  stilettoes  introduced 
between  tlie  vertebra^  the  skin  having  been  drawn  down  before  the 
wound  was  inflieted,  in  order  to  give  it  a  valvular  char;K*ter,  and 
to  render  it  apparently  su|M3rficiaL  The  brain  is  also  saitl  to  havi 
been  wounded,  by  similar  wea[Mins,  eitlier  through  the  nose  or  tl 
thinner  parts  of  the  skull  (tlie  fontanel les). 

In  some  instances  the  body  of  a  child  is  found  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  allegation  in  defence  may  be  that  the  child  was  stillborn,  and 
tlie  body  thus  treated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conceahnent.  Dr 
Tonlinouehe  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  subjecl 
of  a  trial  in  France  in  1852.  As  the  woman  had  not  destroyed  the 
lungs,  experiments  on  these  organs  gave  satisfuctory  results  of  per- 
fect respiration.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  were 
empty  ;  the  body  was  generally  drained  of  blood,  and  the  skiu 
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throughout  very  pale.  This  led  to  the  inference  that  the  mutila- 
tions must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  child  was  living ;  and  as 
all  the  parts  were  healthy  and  no  natural  cause  of  death  apparent, 
Dr.  Toulmouche  ascribed  the  death  of  the  child  to  the  wounds. 
The  woman  was  convicted,  and  condemned  to  twenty  years'  confine- 
ment in  the  galleys.  f"Ann.  d'Hyg.,  1853,  vol.  2,  p.  200.)  In  this 
country  she  would  probably  have  escaped  under  a  verdict  of  "con- 
cealment of  birth,"  and  have  been  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. 

Injuries  to  the  head. — It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that,  during  a 
protracted  delivery,  there  was  formed  on  the  head  of  a  child  a  tumor 
containing  either  serum,  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  If  a  woman 
has  been  secretly  delivered,  non-professional  persons  may  ascribe  a 
tumor  of  this  kind  to  violence,  whereas  it  may  really  have  been 
produced  by  natural  causes.  The  tumor  is  generally  situated  on 
one  of  the  parietal  bones,  its  situation  depending  on  that  part  of  the 
head  which  presents  during  delivery.  After  the  discharge  of  the 
waters,  the  scalp  is  firmly  compressed  by  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
and  subsequently  by  the  os  externum.  This  pressure  interferes  with 
the  circulation  through  the  skin,  and  causes  the  compressed  portion 
of  the  scalp  to  swell.  In  the  simplest  form  of  this  tumor  serum 
only  is  found  in  the  swollen  part ;  occasionally  this  is  mixed  with 
blood,  and  there  are  small  ecchymoses  of  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of 
the  pericranium  and  skull,  but  there  is  generally  no  injury  to  the 
bones,  nor  is  there  any  laceration  of  the  skin  externally.  In  other 
cases,  blood  is  found  effused  in  the  tumor  either  under  the  scalp,  the 
membrane  covering  the  skull  (pericranium),  or  within  the  skull 
itself.  The  term  cajmt  succedaneum  is  applied  to  a  tumor  which 
has  this  natural  origin  (p.  591.)  The  sanguineous,  is  more  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  violence,  than  the  serous 
tumor:  but  it  may  be  identified  by  the  scalp  being  always  unin- 
jured, although  it  may  present  redness  and  lividity.  Violence  from 
blows  or  falls  which  would  produce  bloody  effusions  beneath  the 
scalp,  or  within  the  skull,  would  in  general  be  indicated  by  injury 
to  the  skin,  or  by  fracture  of  the  bones. 

The  only  injuries  to  the  head  which  require  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  infanticide,  are  fractures  of  the  skull ;  and 
here  the  question  to  which  we  may  chiefly  confine  our  attention  is, 
whether  the  fracture  arose  from  accident  or  criminal  violence.  The 
rules  for  determining  whether  these  injuries  were  inflicted  during 
life  or  after  death  have  been  elsewhere  considered.  (See  Wounds, 
p.  258). 

Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  ^reat 
violence  may  be  done  to  the  head  of  a  child  during  parturition 
without  necessarily  giving  rise  to  fracture,  yet  it  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  sucn  an  injury  may  occur  by  the  expulsive  efforts  of 
the  uterus  forcing  the  head  of  a  child  against  the  bones  of  the 
I>elvis.  Even  the  violent  compression  which  the  head  sometimes 
exjteriences  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  may  suffice  for  the 
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production  of  fracture,     (See  "  Ediii*  Mctl.  and  Surg.  Journ.,"  vol. 
26,  p.  75.) 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  fractures  of  the  ekull  5  a  new-bom 
children  were  alwftvs  indicative  of  criminal  violence;  but  caseiJ 
which  have  occurred  in  obstetric  practice  have  eatabrmhed  thecef«fl 
taiDty  of  their  accidental  occurrence.  These  accidental  fracturcM 
it  is  to  he  observed,  are  generally  slight ;  they  commonly  amouniB 
merely  to  fissures  in  the  bones,  beginning  at  the  en  tores,  and  ex>fl 
tending  downwards  for  about  ao  inch  or  less  into  the  body  of  tbM 
bone.  According  to  Dr.  Weber,  the  frontal  and  jiarietal  bones  ard 
the  only  Imncs  liable  to  he  fiB&ored  or  fractured  by  the  action  ofl 
the  iiteruj^  during  delivery;  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  re-S 
jx)rted,  the  parietal  bones  only  have  presented  marks  of  fracture. 

The  possible  occurrence  of  an  injury  of  this  kind,  as  the  result  of 
uterine  action,  has  been  strained  in  seveml  cases  of  child-murder,  to 
explain  the  origin  of  fractures  which  could  not  fairly  or  reasonably 
be  assigned  to  such  an  accident*  A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow,  in 
April,  1852  (case  of  Ann  Irwin}^  in  wliich  there  was  no  doubt,  from 
the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  had  fully  breathed,  and  there 
was  violence  to  the  head  which  satisfactorily  accounted  for  its 
death.  The  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  head  was  deeply  ecchy- 
mosed,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  lying 
beneath  tlie  scalp.  In  the  centre  of  the  right  parietal  bone  there 
was  a  fracture  extending  across  the  vertex  for  fully  four  inches,  and 
involving  a  part  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  opposite  side;  it  was 
in  a  continuous  even  line,  not  radiated  and  not  depressed.  The  peri- 
cranium, bones,  atid  soft  i«arts  in  the  track  of  the  fracture  were 
deeply  ecchymosed,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  particularly 
on  the  right  side,  there  was  a  copious  efFusion  of  clotted  blood.  It 
was  impossible  to  refer  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  to  the  action  of 
the  uterus  in  delivery,  or  to  violence  applied  after  death.  The 
prisoner  alleged  that  the  child  was  stillborn,  (See  ''  Ediu.  Monthly 
Journ.,'*  June,  1852.) 

Accidental  fractures  and  effusions  of  blood,  which  are  caused  by 
uterine  action,  may  be  in  general  recognized  b}^  their  slight  extent^M 
In  cases  of  murder  by  violence  to  the  head,  the  injuries  are  com^H 
moidy  much  more  severe:  the  hones  are  driven  in,  the  brain  pro- 
trudes, and  the  scalp  is  extensively  lacerated.  Such  severe  injuries 
as  these  cannot  he  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  parturi- 
tion. Here,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  the  woman  waa 
unexj)ectedly  seized  with  labor,  that  the'child  was  expelled  sud- 
denly by  the  violent  efforts  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  injuries 
might  have  arisen  from  its  head  coming  in  contact  with  some  liard 
surface — as  a  floor  or  pavement.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  woman 
may  be  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  delivered  while  in  the  erect 
posture,  although  this  is  not  common  among  primiparous  women  : 
and  that  injuries  may  be  thus  accidentally  produced  on  the  head  of 
a  child. 

A  woman  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  fulness,  pro- 
duced by  the  descent  of  a  child,  from  the  feeling  which  leiids  her 
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to  suppose  that  she  is  about  to  have  an  evacuation :  and  thus  it  is 
dangerous,  when  a  labor  has  advanced,  to  allow  a  woman  to  yield 
to  this  feeling,  for  there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  the 
child  will  be  suddenly  born.  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Carluke,  has  reported 
two  cases  of  this  description,  where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  criminality.  In  one,  a  primipara,  the  child  was  actu- 
ally born  under  these  circumstances,  but  its  life  was  fortunately 
saved  ;  had  there  been  no  other  convenience  than  a  privy  it  must 
have  been  inevitably  lost.  Id  the  second,  although  a  case  of  third 
pregnancy,  the  female  was  equally  deceived  by  her  sensations. 
("±&in.  Month.  Jour.,"  Jan.  1846,  p.  11.)  It  is  true  that  this  alleged 
mistaken  sensation  forms  a  frequent  and  specious  defence  on  charges 
of  child-murder ;  but  still  a  medical  jurist  is  bound  to  admit,  that 
an  accident  which  occurs  to  women  of  the  middle  class,  may  also 
occur  to  the  poor,  without  necessarily  implying  guilt. 

The  following  case  shows  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  of  a  child 
may  occur  when  a  woman  is  delivered  in  the  erect  posture.  In 
this  instance  there  was  merely  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  on  the 
head,  and  the  navel-string  was  ruptured  (not  cut)  three  inches  from 
the  navel.  The  child  did  not  suflfer  from  the  fall,  and  continued 
well  until  six  days  after  its  birth,  when  it  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions and  died.  A  fissure  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  A  clot  of 
blood  was  found  in  this  situation  between  the  dura  mater  and  bone, 
and  there  was  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  membranes ;  with 
this  exception  there  was  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  body.  ("  As 
sociation  Journal,"  Oct.  14,  1853,  p.  901.)  Dr.  Porter  Smith,  of 
Bath,  communicated  to  me  a  case,  which  occurred  in  November, 
1856,  in  which  the  facts  were  similar  to  those  above  related.  In 
consequence  of  the  concealment  of  the  body,  however,  the  mother 
was  charged  with  murder.  The  right  parietal  bone  was  fractured, 
and  there  was  effusion  of  blood  internally,  but  there  was  no  mark 
of  external  violence.  The  cord  had  been  ruptured  at  a  distance  of 
two-and-a-half  inches  from  the  navel.  The  stomach  of  the  child 
contained  the  usual  albuminous  and  mucous  matters  of  the  foetal 
state,  without  any  appearance  of  food.  The  lungs  contained  air, 
and  were  highly  crepitant ;  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus were  m  their  foetal  condition.  The  child  had  probably  been 
drowned  in  the  discharges  from  want  of  assistance  at  the  time  of 
birth.  The  woman,  who  admitted  that  the  child  fell  from  her 
suddenly,  was  acquitted.  Dr.  Olshausen  has  published  four  cases 
of  sudden  delivery,  in  each  of  which  the  child  dropped  from  the 
woman ;  and  in  two  of  them  there  were  fissures  in  the  parietal 
bones.  The  children  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accidents. 
(**  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  Sept.  1860 ;  "  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.," 
Jan.  1861,  p.  279.)  Other  cases  of  rapid  delivery  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture are  reported  in  the  '*  Lancet"  (Jan.  5, 1861,  p.  13).  In  these 
there  was  no  injurv  to  the  child,  although  in  one  case,  the  delivery 
took  place  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

A  medical  witness  would  find  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
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pTOhaV)ility  of  tlii^s  explaiiatioti  of  the  accideiital  origin  of  sach 
fmcttirej?,  if  ha  wore  made  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  coiiiieete4 
with  tlje  delivery.  But  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  niu^t  1 
accidcinal;  and  it  will  in  general  be  out  of  hia  power  to  obtain  it.^ 
When  tlie  fractureB  are  accoinpaiiiod  by  cuts,  puncturea,  or  lacera- 
tion of  tlie  scalii  or  t'ace,  althdogh  their  projluction  might  be  ac- 
counted  for  l>y  an  allege*!  fall  <Uiring  parturition,  the  cause  of  them 
\vouud8  would  stih  remain  to  be  explained. 

In  fractures  of  the  l>ones  of  tlie  liead  in  new-born  children,  the 
presence  of  etfuaions  of  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  or  on  the* 
luenibranes  within,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appeamnces*  Etlu- 
Bions  ^if  blood  beneath  the  skin  of  theecalpareby  no  means  uneom- 
nion  in  new-born  ehiUlren,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
criminal  violence.  Each  case,  however,  must  be  decided  by  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  Effusions  on  the  inemhrnnes  and  in 
the  snbstauce  of  the  brain  arc  generally  the  reijults  of  gi*eat  violence 
to  the  head* 

Length  of  the  vmhilieal  eortL — It  has  lieen  recommended  on  theso^H 
oceaeions,  that  we  should  observe  the  lentrth  of  one  or  both  f»or*^H 
tions  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  notice  whi^ther  it  is  cut  or  lacerated, 
as  these  facts  may,  it  is  presumed,  throw  some  light  on  the  ques- 
tion. But  a  medical  witness  can  seldom  procure  the  entire  conl 
for  examination,  altliough  it  will  generally  be  in  his  jMJwer  to  as-^H 
certain  %vhether  it  was  cut  or  lacerated,  by  examining  the  i»ortio!i^H 
which  is  attached  to  the  liody  of  the  child.  The  cord  varie^i  in 
length — tire  average  being  from  eigljteen  to  twenty  inches:  but  it 
has  been  met  with  bo  short  as  six  inches  ("  Lancet/'  June  13, 1846, 
p.  m%  and  even  five  inches  ("  Lancet/'  July  11, 1846,  p.  49),  In 
a  twin-case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Stedmau,  of  Guildford,  the  conl 
%vas  (m]y  four  inrhes  long.  (^*  Lancet,*' Aug.  28,1841.)  On  th< 
other  baud,  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  found  twice  twisted  rf>und;' 
the  child's  neck,  it  was  iifty -three  inches  lonj^.  Dr.  Churcliill  tound 
out  of  391  cases,  that  the  shortest  curd  was  twelve  inches,  and  th 
longest  fil^y-four  inches  in  length.  In  January^  1850,  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  presented  to  the  Westminster  Mt'dieul  i^ociety  a  cord  tii'ty- 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  lengtlj.  In  a  case  re{>ortod  by  Mr.  WtKul 
it  was  sixty-one  inches  lonij,  and  coiled  twice  round  the  abdome] 
of  the  child.  (**  Med.  Gaz.^'  vol.  45,  p.  2t>3.)  As  the  whole  of  thi 
cord  can  rarely  be  obtained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  que&- 
tion,  whether  it  was  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  falling  of  the 
child  witliont  rupture,     it  lias  b^en  remarked  that,  when  the  cord 
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19  rui»tured  from  accidental  causes  during  delivery,  the  ru[>turQ, 
takes  place  either  near  to  the  [placental  or  the  navel  end,  mor 
niouly  within  a  few  inches  of  the  navel.    In  twentv-onc  of  the  cases 


observed  by  Klein,  it  was  found  to  have  been  forcibly  torn  out  of 
the  abdomen ;  hut  it  may  be  torn  or  lacerated  at  any  part  of  its 
length,  although  the  rupture  is  commonly  observed  near  to  one 
extremity.  Among  the  cases  of  sudden  delivery  reported  by  Dr, 
Olshausen,  the  cord  was  torn  through  at  three  inches  from  the  navel 
in  one,  and   no  bleeding  followed.     In  two,  the  cord  was  torn 
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through  its  middle,  and  at  first  there  was  ffreat  bleeding ;  in  three 
other  cases,  it  was  torn  dose  to  the  navel,  and  no  bleeding  had 
occurred.  In  four,  the  cord  was  torn  at  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
navel,  and  there  was  no  bleeding,  although  it  remained  untied  for 
ten  minutes. 

Tioisting  of  the  neck. — Children  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the  act 
of  birth  by  the  neck  being  forcibly  twisted,  whereby  a  displacement 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  with  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  may 
occur,  and  destroy  life.  Such  injuries  are  immediately  discovered 
by  an  examination  of  the  body.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
neck  of  a  child  is  very  short,  and  that  it  always  possesses  consider- 
able mobility. 

Violence  in  self-delivery. — When  the  marks  of  violence  found  on 
the  head,  neck,  or  body  of  a  child  cannot  be  easily  referred  to  ute- 
rine action,  or  to  an  accidental  fall,  it  is  common  to  ascribe  them 
to  the  efforts  made  by  a  woman  in  her  attempts  to  deliver  herself — 
the  destruction  of  the  child  being  an  accidental  result  of  these 
efforts.  A  medical  opinion  in  such  cases  must  depend  upon  the 
nature,  situation  and  extent  of  the  injuries ;  and  each  case  must  be 
therefore  decided  by  the  circumstances  attending  it.  A  medical 
witness,  however,  should  always  be  prepared  to  allow  that  a  woman 
at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  owing  to  pain  and  anxiety  may  be  de- 

E rived  of  all  judgment,  and  may  destroy  her  offspring  without 
eing  conscious  of  what  she  is  doing.  It  is  therefore  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  mere  appearances  of  violence  on  a  child's  body 
are  not  per  se  sufficient,  unless  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
the  violence  was  knowingly  and  intentionally  inflicted  or  the 
appearances  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to  indicate  inten- 
tional murder.  (Alison.)  But,  judging  from  cases  which  have 
hitherto  occurred,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  appearances 
which  would  be  considered  by  a  jury  to  indicate  murderous  violence. 
Power  of  exertion  in  recently-delivered  tcomen. — On  these  occasions, 
a  witness  will  often  find  himself  questioned  respecting  the  strength 
or  caj>ability  for  exertion  evinced  by  the  lower  class  of  women 
shortly  after  child-birth.  Dr.  Alison  remarks  that  many  respecta- 
ble medical  practitioners,  judging  only  from  what  they  have 
observed  among  the  higher  ranks,  are  liable  to  be  led  into  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  which  may  aftect  their  evidence.  He  mentions  a 
case,  in  which  a  woman  accused  of  child-murder  walked  a  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  single  day,  with  her  child  on  her  back, 
two  or  three  days  after  her  delivery.  (Case  of  Anderson^  Aberdeen 
Spring  Circular,  1829.)  Instances  have  even  occurred  in  which 
women  have  walked  six  and  eight  miles,  on  the  very  day  of  their 
delivery,  without  sensible  inconvenience.  ("Criminal  Law,"  p.  161.) 
In  one  case  {Smithy  Ayr  Spring  Circ.  1824),  the  woman  was  engaged 
in  reaping — she  retired  to  a  little  distance,  eftected  her  delivery  by 
herself,  and  went  on  with  her  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
appearing  only  a  little  thinner  and  paler  than  usual.  In  Reg.  v. 
Stowler  (Wells  Aut.  Ass.  1865),  two  witnesses  proved  that  the  pri- 
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Boner,  who  was  tried  for  the  miirderof  her  child,  was  at  work  with 
them  in  a  field  al)out  800  ynvd^  from  a  pond,  in  which  the  body 
w^as  afterwards  fomid.  They  left  the  prisoner  weeding,  returned  in 
about  an  hour,  and  she  was  not  then  in  t!ie  field.  After  a  time 
ehe  returned,  Bat  on  a  bank,  and  then  resumed  her  work.  The 
witnesses  noticed  that  on  her  return  there  was  a  great  ditFerence 
in  her  appeanmce.  In  the  short  interval  slie  had  been  delivered, 
had  disposed  of  the  body  of  the  child,  and  resumed  her  work,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  A  firm  resolution,  with  a  desire  to  eonceal 
her  shame,  may  enable  a  woman,  immediately  after  her  delivery, 
t*o  perform  acts  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  body  of  her 
chiltl  which,  from  ordinary  exi>eLience^  might  appear  to  be  far  beyond 
her  strength. 

ConrlusioHs. — ^The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  contents  of 
this  chapter  are* — 

1.  That  a  new-born  child  may  die  from  violent  causes  of  an  i 
cidental  nature. 

2.  That  some  forms  of  violent  death  are  not  necessarily  attende 
with  external  signs  indicative  of  violence. 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  aeeidentally  sulfoeated  dnring  delivery* 

4.  That  the  usual  marks  of  death  from  suiibeation  or  drowning 
are  not  apparent  except  in  the  bodies  of  children  which  have 
breathed.  ^^ 

5.  That  the  state  of  the  umbilical  eoixl  may  often  furnish  impoil^l 
tant  evidence.  ^^ 

6.  That  some  females  recently  delivered  may  have  strength  to 
exert  themselves  and  walk  a  great  distance* 

7-  Tliat  a  new-born  child  may  sjiecdily  die  from  exposure  to  col 
or  from  want  of  food, 

8*  That  slight  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  am 
from  the  action  of  the  uterus  on  the  head  of  the  child  duri; 
delivery. 

9.  That  women  may  be  unexpected Ij'  delivered  while  in  an  erect 
posture  ;  the  UTubilioal  cord  is  under  these  circumstances  sometimes 
ruptured,  and  the  chihl  may  sustain  injury  by  the  fall. 

10.  That  the  violetice  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  may  be  some- 
times referred  to  attempts  innocently  made  by  a  female  to  aid  her 
delivery* 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 

DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  STRANGULATION. — STRANGULATION  BY  THE 
NAVEL-STRING. — ACCIDENTAL  MARKS  RESEMBLING  THOSE  OF  STRANGU- 
LATION.— CONSTRICTION  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DEATH. — BEFORE  AND 
AFTER  BREATHING. — BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  SEVERANCE  OF  THE 
NAVEL-STRING. — EXAMINATION  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

Among  the  forms  of  violent  death  which  are  generally  attended 
with  appearances  indicative  of  criminal  design  are  the  following: — 

7.  Straiigulation. — The  destruction  of  a  new-horn  child  by  stran- 
gulation is  not  an  unfrequent  form  of  child-murder ;  and  here  a 
medical  jurist  has  to  encounter  the  difficulty  that  the  strangulation 
may  have  been  accidentally  produced  by  the  twisting  of  the  umbili- 
cal cord  round  the  neck,  during  delivery.  We  must  not  hastily  con- 
clude, from  the  red  and  swollen  appearance  of  the  head  and  face  of  a 
child  when  found  dead,  that  it  has  been  destroyed  by  strangulation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  errors  were  formerly  made  with  respect  to 
this  appeiimnce ;  for  Dr.  Hunter  observes:  "When  a  child's  head 
or  face  looks  swollen,  and  is  very  red  or  black,  the  vulgar,  because 
hanged  people  look  so,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
strangled.  But  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  know 
that  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  natural  births,  and  that 
the  swelling  and  deep  color  go  gradually  oti*  if  the  child  lives  but 
a  few  days.  This  appearance  is  particularly  observable  in  those 
cases  where  the  navel-string  happens  to  gird  the  child's  neck,  and 
where  its  head  happens  to  be  born  some  time  before  its  body."  (Op., 
cit.  p.  27.) 

Sti'angulation  by  the  navel-string  can  of  course  refer  to  those  cases 
only  in  which  it  becomes  firmly  twisted  round  the  neck  after  the 
child  has  breathed.  This  is  rather  a  rare  occurrence,  because  under 
these  circumstances  death  more  commonly  takes  place  by  compres- 
sion of  the  cord,  and  by  the  consequent  arrest  of  circulation  before 
the  act  of  breathing  is  j>erformed.  The  only  internal  appearance 
met  with  in  death  from  this  cause  is  a  congested  state  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels.  The  presence  of  ecchymosis  on  the  scalp,  as  well  as 
of  lividity  of  the  face,  is  very  common  in  new-born  children  when 
the  labor  has  been  tedious  and  difficult ;  and  therefore,  unless  there 
were  some  distinct  marks  of  pressure  about  the  neck,  with  a  pro- 
trusion of  the  tongue,  such  appearances  would  not  justify  any  sus- 
picion of  death  from  strangulation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  strangulation  produced  by  the 
wilful  application  of  any  extraneous  constricting  force  to  the  neck^ 
would  be  known  from  the  accidental  strangulation  caused  by  the 
5» 
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cord,  by  tho  fact  that  in  the  former  case  there  woiiUl  be  a  livid  or 
eccliyriio&c'd  mark  or  depression  on  the  neck,  while  in  the  latter,  , 
there  would  not.     Severe  violence  to  the  neck  of  a  new-born  child  1 
may  jiroduce  in  the  ^eat  of  constriction  not  only  ecchyniosis,  but  a 
laceration  of  the  ekin,  mnscles,  and  windpipe;  but  these  appear- 
ances are  not  always  present  in  homicidal  strangulation.     In  April,J 
1861,  Ih\  Eva!iH>  of  Sunderland,  communicated  to  me  the  particu-i 
lars  of  the  eaBC  of  a  new-born  child  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
sti^aagnlation.     Great  violence  had  been  used,  but  there  was  no  j 
tmee  of  discoloration  in  the  coui-se  of  the  li^i^ature,  or  of  ecehymosisi 
in  the  tissues  beneath.     The  muscles  compressed  were  very  Jark  iul 
color.     In  most  cases  when  a  ligature  is  applied  to  tire  neck  duringi 
life,  tbe  skin  above  and  behnv  it  becomes  iinich  swollen,  and  pre*! 
seats  an  a^dematous  character.     This  indicates  an  application  ofl 
violence  when  there  is  still  some  vital  x»ower  in  the  body  of  thJ 
cliild.     The  navel-string  itself  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  constric*| 
tion,  and  the  mark  or  depression  may  sometimes  prt-sent  an  ap[»ear^ 
anee  of  eeehymosis.     Amont,'  various  cases  which  might  be  qnotedl 
111  support  of  this  statement,  is  the  following,  reported  by  Mr*  FosJ 
ten     In  Aiiril,  1846,  he  was  snmnioned  to  attend  a  lady  in  lahoM 
with  her  fii-st  child.     Tlie  labor  was  of  a  lingering  kind,  owin^  tarn 
the  size  of  the  head  ;  and  the  child  canie  into  the  world  dead.    Thel 
navel-string  whs  found  coiled  three  times  round  the  neek,  passinM 
under  the  riglit  arnij^it ;  and  upcm  reuioving  it  tfirt>?  parnilcl  */f*M 
colored  ih'prfssiovs  were  distinctly  evident.     These  extended  coriM 
pletely  round  tbe  neck,  and  corresponded  to  the  course  taken  bw 
the  coils.     The  child  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  strangled.     ("  Meda 
Gaz.,''  vol.  37,  \\  485.)     Had  this  child  been  born  secretly,  tbis^ 
state  of  the  neek  migiit  have  created  a  strong  suspicion  of  homi- 
cidal violence.     Stranguhitiou  after  birth  could  not,  however,  hav^y 
V»een  alleged,  because  there  would  have  been  no  proof  of  respiratioUiH 
Wlien  a  blue  mark  is  found  on  the  neck  of  a  child  whose  lungs  re- 
tain their  fa-tal  characters,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  cteteris  pnrihns^ 
that  it  has  been  accidentally  occasioned  by  tlje  twisting  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  during  delivery.     Mr  Price  has  communicated  to  the 
same  journal  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  cord,  which  was 
short,  WHS  so  tiglitiy  twisted  around  the  neck  of  a  child,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  divide  it  before  delivery  could  be  accomplished. 
There  was  in  this  instance  a  deep  groove  formed  on  the  neck,  con- 
veying tlie  impression  to  himself  and  a  medical  friend  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  knowledge  of  the  facts,  they  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  Kay  that  tlie  child  had  lieen  wilfully  strangled  by  a  rop(\ 
(^'Med.  Gaz.,''  vol.  38,  p.  40.)    A  diagnosis  might  iuivebeen  furnietl^ 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  examining  the  state  of  tbe  lungs* 
Mutter  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  born  dead,  and  the' 
cord  was  tightly  twisted  round  its  neck;  when  removed,  the  neck 
exhibited  a  livid  circle  of  a  finger's  breadth,  smooth  and  shining; 
but  on  cutting  into  this  mark,  no  ecehvmosis  was  found.   ("  Nortn. 
Journ.  Med.,^^  Jan,  1845,  p,  190.) 

l>r.  AVilliamson,  of  Leith,  has  directed  attention  to  an  Importan 
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fact  connected  with  the  state  of  the  lungs  in  a  new-born  child,  and 
the  medical  opinions  which  may  be  expressed  from  their  condition 
as  furnishing  evidence  of  live  birth.  Referring  to  Mr.  Price's  case, 
in  which  the  cord  was  tightly  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  child, 
he  states  that  in  similar  cases  which  have  occurred  to  himself,  the 
child  has  breathed  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  head ;  but, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  cord,  the  child  would  have  been  stran- 
gled and  bom  dead,  unless  he  had  divided  it.  Thus,  then,  a  child 
might  die  apparently  strangled,  and  not  be  born  alive,  although  it 
might  have  so  breathed  during  birth  that  the  lungs  would  present 
all  the  characters  of  respiration.  If  the  circumstances  were  not 
known,  a  medical  man  might  be  led  to  say  that  the  child  had  been 
bom  alive,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  ("  Edin.  Med. 
Joura.,"  Feb.  1858,  p.  714.)  The  proof  of  respiration,  as  it  has  l)een 
elsewhere  stated,  is,  however,  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  live  birth. 

From  these  cases,  it  will  be  perceived  that  ecchymosis  in  the 
depression  on  the  neck  furnishes  no  distinction  between  constriction 
produced  by  criminal  means,  and  that  which  may  result  accidentally 
from  the  navel-string.  In  the  following  case  ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1841, 
vol.  1,  p.  127),  a  woman  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  child  by 
strangulation  appears  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  The  child 
had  fully  and  perfectly  breathed ;  the  lungs  weighed  one  thousand 
grains ;  and  when  divided,  every  portion  floated  on  water,  even  after 
firm  compression.  There  was  a  circular  depression  on  the  neck, 
which  was  superficially  ecchymosed  in  some  parts.  From  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  facts,  this  appeared  to  have  been  a  case  in  which  a 
mark  on  the  neck  was  accidentally  produced  by  the  umbilical 
cord,  during  attempts  at  self-delivery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  ; 
she  was^nevertheless  convicted  and  condemned  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment, chiefly  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  two  medical  witnesses, 
that  a  soft  and  yielding  substance  like  the  umbilical  cord  could  not 
produce  a  depression  and  ecchymosis  on  the  neck  of  a  child  during 
birth.  They  attributed  the  mark  to  the  wilful  application  of  a  liga- 
ture like  a  garter ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  N^grier  clearly  show 
tliat  the  umbilical  cord  has  suflicient  strength  to  produce  fatal  con- 
striction. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  "  Annales  d'Hygi^ne"  (at  p.  428), 
will  be  found  the  report  of  another  case,  suggesting  many  import- 
ant reflections  in  regard  to  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  infanticide. 
In  this  instance,  the  navel-string  and  the  membranes  were  actually 
used  by  the  female  as  a  means  of  strangulation ;  the  child  had  not 
breathed,  but  was  thereby  prevented  from  breathing.  There  was 
superficial  ecchymosis  on  each  side  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
The  defence  was,  that  the  child  was  born  with  the  cord  around  its 
neck,  and  that  it  was  from  this  circumstance  accidentally  strangled ; 
but  the  medical  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  cord  had  been 
violently  stretched  and  employed  as  a  means  of  strangulation. 
The  child  had  not  breathed,  and  the  medical  witnesses  considered 
that  it  had  been  born  dead,  owing  to  the  violence  used  by  the 
woman.    The  cause  of  death  here  was  certainly  not  strangulation, 
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but  arrcated  circulation*    In  tlie  mean  timej 
eocbyroosis  (a  bine  mark)  may  bo  tbe  result  c 
produced  by  the  navel-striiitr*     A  case  occur 
September,  1838,  in  which  the  navel-Btriiig, 
length,  had   been  used   as   the   means  of  si 
twisted  once  around  the  neck,  passed  under 
shoulder,  and  around  the  neck  again,  torn: 
which,  pressing  upon  the  throat,  most  have 
as  the  tongue  was  protruded,  and   thtire  wi 
tions  of  the  child  having  been  strangled, 
applied  to  the  lungs  proved  that  respiration  I 

When  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  dee}!,  broa 
and  there  is  extravasation  of  bhiod  beneath,  i^ 
clus  or  tj^acheu,  and  ruffling  or  laceration  of  i 
ble  to  attribute  these  aftpcitrances  to  accident 
navel-string.  The  lividity  produced  by  it 
observed  has  been  only  slight  and  partial,  at 
laceration  of  the  skin,  or  injury  to  deep-se 
other  lumd,  in  homieidal  strangulation,  as  m 
commonly  used  than  is  necessary  for  destroy i: 
to  find  great  ecchymosis  and  extensive  injury  t 
parts.  On  some  oceaBions,  all  difficnlty  is  rem 
of  a  rope,  tape,  or  ligature,  tied  tightly  rouni 
be  not  fomid,  the  proofs  of  some  ligature  ha\ 
diRcovcred  in  the  indentations  or  irregularly-* 
on  the  skin  ;  the  depressed  iHU'tions  of  skin  ! 
and  the  raised  edges  livid  or  fed  em  a  to  us. 

It  has  been  doubterl  whether  a  child  can  b< 
string  so  tightly  round  the  neck  as  to  produ' 
the  skin  and  ecchymosis,  i.  e.,  to  simulate  hoi 
and  at  the  same  time  perforni  the  act  of  reap" 
pletoly.  It  is  important,  therefore,  when  tbi 
in  order  to  account  for  a  susjiicious  mark  on 
closely  tbe  state  of  the  Inngs.  Unless  the  o 
round  the  neck  of  the  chihi  ajkr  the  head  hat 
of  the  expulsive  efforts  of  tlie  uterus,  when  a 
deyiialfi/  twisted  round  the  neck,  wr*uld  he  tot 
press  the  vessels,  and  kill  the  child  by  arres' 
culation,  at  the  same  time  that  this  pressure 
vent  the  act  of  breathing.  Hence  the  luugf 
appeuranees  met  with  in  stillborn  children  gi 
which  occurred  to  Dr.  Williamson  {p.  tjll)  sh 
things  may  sometimes  occur,  and  that  a  child 
strangled  by  tbe  umbilical  cord  before  its  I 
Medical  witnesses,  however,  should  not  be  to< 
a  suggestion  ;  a  careful  examination  of  the  ne* 
a  ligature  bus  or  has  not  been  wnlfully  ap) 
Jieff,  V.  liobinson  (Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  18 
the  neck,  the  mark  of  a  ligature  which  had 
The  child  had  fully  breatbedj  and  aecordiu 
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death,  while  the  body  is  warm.  It  may  occur,  also,  as  an  accident^ 
during  labor.  Sueh  a  mark  inuet  not  he  miistaken  for  the  effect  of 
hmiiicidal  violence.  It  has  been  a  question  wliether,  indejK^ndcntly 
of  the  constriction  produced  hy  the  omhilical  cord,  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  might  not  cause,  during  its  contractions,  an  ecchyinosed  mark 
on  tl)e  neck.  I  am  not  aware  tiiai  there  h  auy  case  reported  which 
beai'9  out  this  view ;  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any  such 
re«u!t  aliould  follow. 

The  discolomtion  may  be  in  detached  spots  or  patches — situated 
in  the  fore  part  of  tlie  neck,  an<l  evidently  not  arising  from  tbeeni- 
jiloyment  of  any  ligature.    Tlie^e  marks  may  tk^ijead  on  the  forcible 
ap|tlicatioii  of  the  fingers  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  chiUl^ 
and  the  indentations  have  been  known  to  correspond — a  fact  which: 
has  at  once  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  pressure  and  the  mod©* 
of  death.     At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
superlicial  mottling  of  the  skin  occni>i  after  death  in   new*lK>ra^ 
infants,  in  parts  where  moderate  pressure  oidy  may  have  been  acci- 
dentally produced.     This  would  not  be  attended  with  ecchynjosi?^ 
and  its  true  nature  would  be  at  once  determined  by  comparing  the 
discolored  spots  with  the  snrruunding  skin.     It  may  be  alleged,  in 
defence,  that  such  marks  might  have  been  accidentally  i>r(^duee<l ;  1. 
By  the  f»*rcible  pressure  produced  hy  the  child's  liead  duririir  labor.  2, 
They  will  be  more  connnoiily  referred  to  violent  attempts  made  by 
a  woman  at  self-delivery,  duritig  a  ((aroxysni  of  jiain.     This  expla- 
nation is  adniissible,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  injuries  which,  by 
any  reasonable  cooetruction,  might  be  caused  during  labor ;    but 
supposing  the  marks  to  have  been  certainly  produced  after  the  com- 
plete birth  of  the  body,  it  will  not  of  coui^c  apply. 

Among  marks  simulating  violence,  which  are  sometimes  found 
on  the  necks  of  new-born  cldldren,  Mr.  Harvey  has  pointed  out  one 
of  a  singular  kind.  In  Fehruary,  184(i,  he  was  present  at  a  deliv- 
ery in  which  a  eliild  was  exfK:illed  rather  suddeidy;  and  after  mak- 
ing two  or  three  convulsive  gasps,  it  died.  Whilst  endeavoring  to 
restore  animation,  he  observed  a  brigiit  red  mark  extending  com- 
ptetely  across  the  U])i>er  and  fore  ]>art  of  the  neck,  from  one  an^le 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  other,  as  thcmgh  it  had  been  produced  \v* 
strangulation  with  a  cord,  except  that  the  mark  was  not  continued 
round  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  w^as  of  a  vivid  reil  color,  and 
not  like  a  bruise  or  ecchymosis,  but  it  had  very  much  the  appear-  - 
ance  of  a  recent  excoriation.  It  was  most  clearly  defined  in  front,  ^H 
where  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breacUh,  and  it  became  ^| 
ditfnsed  at  the  sides.  The  face  was  not  swollen,  ami  there  was  no 
fulness  of  the  veins.  (^' Med.  Gixz./^  vol  39,  p.  ti79.)  A  distinction 
in  this  instance  might  have  been  based  upon  the  color  of  the  mark, 
the  uninjured  state  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  abBcnce  of  coiige*ition  of 
the  face  and  venous  system*  Xevertheless,  the  fact  is  of  some  ira- 
portance,  and  should  be  Ixjrne  in  mind  during  the  examination  <»f 
the  body  of  a  newdjorn  child  aUeged  to  Kave  been  strangled. 
Another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest,  waa 
published  by  Mr,  Rose  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  37,  p.  530),  in  which 
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red  marks  on  each  side  of  the  nose  of  a  new-born  child  were  mis- 
taken for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  to  the  nostrils  during  a 
supposed  atteilipt  at  suffocation.  Mr.  Rose  examined  them  closely, 
and  considered  that  they  were  ruevi  (mother's  marks),  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  the  infant. 

A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  on  these  occasions,  whether  he 
will  undertake  to  swear  that  the  ligature  or  the  fingers  had  been 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  child  before,  or  after  its  death,  or  before, 
or  after  it  had  breathed.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  so  far  as 
external  marks  of  strangulation  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  appearances,  whether  the  constriction  takes  place  during  life, 
or  immediately  after  death  while  the  body  is  warm.  Caspers  ex- 
periments render  it  highly  probable,  that  when  a  constricting  force 
IS  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  dead  child,  at  any  time  within  an  hour 
after  death,  the  marks  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished  by 
any  appearance  from  those  made  on  a  living  body.  ('*Wochen- 
schrift,"  Jan.,  1837 ;  see  also  p.  344,  ante.)  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  may  be  stated,  that  whether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not, 
provided  it  be  living^  and  the  blood  circulating,  marks  of  violence 
on  the  neck  will  present  precisely  the  same  characters. 

In  the  absence  of  any  visible  discoloration  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  this  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  means  of 
constriction  not  having  been  applied  during  life.  What  we  are 
entitled  to  say  from  observed  facts  is,  that  ecchymosis  from  the 
ligature  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  constriction  either  in  a 
living  or  a  recently  dead  child ;  although  we  might  expect  that 
there  would  be  few  cases  of  deliberate  child-murder  in  which  when 
strangulation  was  resorted  to,  there  would  not  be  some  ecchymosed 
mark  or  discoloration,  chiefly  from  the  presumption  that  great  and 
unnecessary  force  is  suddenly  applied.  Besides,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  slighter  force  would  cause  ecchymosis  on  the  skin  of  a  new- 
born infant,  than  would  be  required  to  produce  such  an  appearance 
on  that  of  an  adult. 

Another  question  has  been  put,  which  the  proposed  change  in  the 
statute  law  will  hereafter  exclude — namely,  whether  a  medical  wit- 
ness will  undertake  to  say  that  the  constricting  force  had  not  been 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  child  until  after  its  body  had  been  en- 
tirely born.  This,  of  course,  must  be  a  pure  matter  of  S[)eculation. 
The  appearance  caused  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  living 
child  would  not  be  different  whether  the  child  was  partially,  or 
entirely  born.  If  the  child  has  actually  breathed,  the  appearances 
in  the  body  would  be  the  same,  and  there  are  no  medical  facts  by 
which  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  act  of  strangulation 
proved  fatal  during  birth  or  afterwards.  A  medical  witness  has 
also  had  this  question  ^ut  to  him:  Whether  the  strangulation  oc- 
curred before,  or  after  the  navel-string  was  severed.  It  would 
appear  that  the  severance  of  the  cord  has  been  sometimes  regarded 
in  law  as  a  test  of  an  inde^^eudent  circulation  being  established  in 
the  child ;  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  depending  on  the  want  of 
proper  information  respecting  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
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liirth.  Eespiration,  and  therefore  an  indopeniloiit  circulation,  may 
take  place  he/ore  the  cord  is  <livided ;  and  its  severance,  which  u 
never  likely  to  occur  until  after  entire  birth,  cannot  consequeatlj 
be  considered  as  a  boundary  between  a  cliild  which  is  really  lxn*a 
alive,  and  oite  which  is  born  dead.  A  premature  severance  niigbt 
possibly  eiulanger  the  life  of  a  chihl,  instead  of  giving  it  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  A  healthy  and  vigorouR  child  may  continue  to 
live  and  breathe  independently  of  the  mother,  before  the  division 
of  the  cord,  and  the  time  at  which  the  severance  is  made  dejieuda 
on  mere  accident.  Hence,  the  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck 
of  a  living  and  breathiug  child  must  be  the  Runie  whether  the  eord 
has  been  divided,  or  not  The  entire  birth  of  the  body  is,  however, 
now  considered  to  be  complete,  although  the  navel-6triiig  has  not 
been  divided. 

8.  Poisomiiff. — This  is  placed  among  the  possible  means  of  perpe- 
trating child-murder,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  }U'w4)oni  children  being 
thus  destroyed*  The  earliost  ageatwduch  I  have  knowMi  a  trial  to 
take  place  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  poison  was  tw^o  monthfl. 
{Rt\T  v.  Soutft^  Norf,  Aut.  Circ,  1834,)  A  quantity  of  ai*sernc  was 
given  to  an  infant,  and  it  died  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter  atler 
the  administration  of  the  poison.  At  this  age,  the  case  can  scarcely 
be  called  one  of  infanticide,  in  a  medico-legal  signification,  because 
all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  would  bet  Ite  cause  of  death  ; 
the  question  of  life  or  live  birth  would  not  re^iuire  to  be  entered 
into.  If,  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  deatli  from  poisoti  should  be 
suspected,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  usual  way.     Some  cases  have 

[occurred,  in  which  children  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  a  week  or 
two  after  birth,  by  the  administration  of  opium,  or  excessive  doi66 
of  purgative  modiciue. 

M.  K%erin  Caussd  refei^  to  cases  of  this  kind  wdiich  have  occurred 
in  France-  A  woman  w^as  sentenced  to  eight  yeai-s'  imprisonment 
for  the  crime  of  poisoning  her  new-born  child  wdth  conccntnited 
sulphuric  acid.  In  anotlier  case,  a  woman  was  convicted  of  poison* 
ing  her  infant  with  phosphorus  scraped  from  lucifer  matches. 
O^Ann.  d'llyg.;^  1869,  2,  124.)  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
proving  the  presence  of  tlie  poison  under  these  circumstances.     In 

leome  instances,  it  has  been  found  on  the  napkins  used  for  the  ubild. 
(Meff.  v.  North,  Guildford  Summer  Ass.  1846.) 

In  cases  in  which  infants  are  destroyed  by  poison,  there  is  gene- 
ral I  j^  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  act  of  administration  to  the 
guilty  person.  The  fluid  food  given  to  them  renders  tbe  admixtora 
of  poison  easy,  and  as  many  persons  may  have  access  to  this  fooil, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  iix  upon  the  criminal.  In  one  instance 
which  came  to  my  knowledge,  an  illegitimate  child  bfid  been  placed 
out  to  nurse  by  its  mother,  a  w^onian  in  good  social  position.  It  was 
noticed  that  after  each  visit  paid  by  the  mother  the  child  was  sick, 
and  after  rei»eated  attacks  of  illness,  the  child  died.  On  insftectioii, 
arsenic  was  found  in  tlie  body,  and  this  was  beyond  doubt  tbe  cause 
of  death.  There  was  no  suspicion  against  the  nui^e;  but  a  strong 
suspicion  fell  on  the  mother,  from  the  circumstances  above  men- 
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tioned.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that  the  child  was  not  at 
any  time  fed  by  the  mother  when  she  visited  it,  and  that  the  mother 
had  no  access  to  the  child's  food.  No  poison  could  be  traced  to  her 
possession,  and  she  was  not  seen  by  the  nurse,  who  was  present,  to 
give  anything  to  the  infant.  The  only  fact  that  transpired  was 
that,  at  each  visit,  she  took  it  in  her  arms  and  was  observed  to  rub 
its  gums  with  her  finders,  and  soon  after  her  visits,  sickness  followed. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  concealed  small  quantities 
of  arsenic  under  her  finger-nails,  and  that  she  had  administered 
the  poison  while  rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child ! 

Examination  of  the  mother. — The  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  mother  of  the  child,  generally  the  accused 
party,  are  slight.  He  may  be  required  to  prove,  by  an  examination 
made  under  an  order  from  proper  authority,  whether  a  woman  has, 
or  has  not  been  recently  delivered  of  a  child,  and  to  state  the  pro- 
bable period  at  which  the  delivery  took  place.  (See  Delivery,  p. 
507.)  This  examination  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  connect  her 
delivery  with  the  period  which  may  have  elapsed  since  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  child.  Unless  the  examination  of  the  woman  be 
made  within  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  no  satisfactorv  evidence  can  in 
general  be  obtained.  It  has  happened,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  medical  men  have  assumed  to  themselves  theright  of  enforcing 
an  examination  of  a  suspected  woman,  and,  by  threats  or  otherwise, 
have  compelled  her  to  undergo  this.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is 
in  the  highest  degree  indecent  and  improper  ;  if  a  woman  willingly 
consents  to  an  examination,  or  an  order  be  obtained  from  a  ma^^is- 
trate  or  other  official  person,  the  case  is  different.  In  taking  tnis 
authority  upon  himself,  a  medical  man  is  forcibly  compelling  an 
accused  party  to  produce  positive  proof  of  her  guilt — a  principle 
which  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  English  juris- 
prudence. The  mischievous  results  of  such  officiousness  on  the  part 
of  a  medical  practitioner  are  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Weir 
and  wife  v.  Hodgson  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1861).  The  dead 
body  of  a  child  had  been  found  near  the  house  of  the  plaintiff". 
The  defendant,  a  surgeon,  went  with  the  inspector  of  police  to  see 
Mrs.  Weir ;  and  having  informed  her  that  she  was  suspected  of 
having  had  a  child,  told  her  that  he  had  come  to  examine  her  by 
the  authority  of  the  law,  and  that  she  must  submit.  She  refused 
at  first,  and  proposed  to  send  for  a  medical  man  whom  she  knew. 
In  the  end,  the  defendant  examined  her,  and  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  charge.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  200^.  damages  for 
the  assault.  The  police  can  give  no  legal  power  to  a  medical  man 
to  make  such  an  examination  in  a  suspected  case,  and  the  ultimate 
consent  of  the  woman,  if  extorted  by  threats  or  intimidation,  will 
be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  assault. 

In  August,  1871,  a  case  occurred  near  Leominster,  which  has 
placed  the  question  of  medical  responsiblity  in  cases  of  alleged  in- 
fanticide in  a  painful  light.  A  young  lady,  the  sister  of  a  clergy- 
man, committed  suicide  rather  than  submit  to  a  physical  examina- 
tion by  two  medical  men,  under  the  order  of  a  coroner.    The  coroner 
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held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  cliild,  a  caBe  of  alleged  infanticide 
A  suspicioo  arose  that  thia  yoiin^  lady  had  been  recently  delivered 
Two   Tuedieal   i^ciitlemen,  armed  with   a  written   order  from  the 
coroner,  went  to  the  rectory  where  this  young   latly  wan  residing,, 
and  requested  an  interview  with  lier  for  the  purpose  of  aseertaininj 
w4iether  slie  bad  recently  had  a  eliiki     She  refused  to  see  then 
and  subsequently  destroyed  herrielf.     All  the  particulars  of  thl 
tragedy  have  uot  been  made  kiiow^n,  but  this  attempt  to  exami 
this  w^onjan  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  against  her  on  ] 
charge  of  eliihl-njurder,  appears  to  have  had  «ucli  an  effect  on  h€ 
mind  as  to  lead  to  suicide.     The  fragmentary  partietilars  of  thi 
sad  case  will  be  found  in  the  ''  Laiieet/'  lor  1871,  2,  333-474,  and 
477.     The  medical  gentlemen,  in  endeavoring  to  justify  tbemselve 
for  the  part  whicli  they  took  in  tlie  matter,  rely  upon  the  writt 
order  of  a  coroner^  but  they  have  not  puhlished  the  order.     Tl 
editor  of  the  *'  Lancet/'  in  coranienting  on  this*  ease,  says  trul| 
enough,  tiuit  no  coroner,  even  of  *'  twenty-eight  yeai*s'  i^tandingi] 
can  un]er  tlic  perlV>rnianc*e  of  an  illegal  act,  and  should  he  do 
refusal  is  clearly  justifiahle. 

Conclusions, — The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  remarks ; — 

1.  That  congestion  of  tlic  face  and  head  in  a  new-born  child  is 
not  a  proof  of  death  from  strangulation. 

2,  That  strangulation  can  take  place  only   in  children  which 
liave  breathed* 

3*  Til  at  a  child  may  be  strangled  during  birth  by  the  acciderjtiU^ 
twisting  of  the  navel-fttring  round  its  neck.  ^m 

4.  That  the  navel-string  may  produce  a  livid  or  ecchymosed  de- 
pixissiou  on  the  neck,  like  any  other  ligature, 

5.  Tlie  marks  on  the  neck,  arising  from  accidental  cauaea,  ma 
resenible  those  which  arise  from  strangulation. 

6»  That  the  eifcct  of  constriction  on  the  neck,  either  by  the  nav< 
string  or  any  other  ligature,  is  the  same  if  the  child  be  Imm 
whetht^r  it  haa  or  has  not  breathed. 

7.  That  the  effect  is  the  same  wdietber  the  child  has  been  pariiall^ 
or  tntfi'tii/  born. 

8.  That  the  effect  of  a  ligature  on  the  neck  of  a  Uving  child  is  the 
same,  wliether  the  navel-string  has,  or  has  not  been  severed. 

9.  That  a  new^-born  child  may  die  from  strangulation,  without 
this  fact  being  necessaril}^  indicated  h}*  eccbymosis  on  the  neck 
This  dci»cnds  on  the  nature  of  the  ligature,  and  the  amount  of  for 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

EVIDBNCE  OP  LIVE  BIRTH  IN  CIVIL  CASES. — LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  FCETUS 
IN  UTERO. — ^DATB  OF  BIRTH. — DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ENTIRE  AND  PAR- 
TIAL BIRTH. — SIGNS  OF  LIVE  BIRTH  INDEPENDENT  OF  BREATHING  OR 
CRYING. — VAGITUS  UTERINUS. — TENANCY  BY  COURTESY. — CJBSAREAN 
EXTRACTION  OP  CHILDREN. — ^LEGAL  BIRTH. — POST-MORTEM  BIRTHS. — 
MONSTERS. — WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  MONSTER  IN  LAW. — DEPRIVATION 
OF  LEGAL  RIGHTS. — DOUBLE  MONSTERS. — ^MINORITY  AND  MAJORITY. 

Live  birth  in  civil  cases. — The  law  of  England  has  not  defined  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Birth,  in  reference  to  civil  jurisprudence ;  but 
if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  numerous  decisions  which  have  been 
made  on  trials  for  infanticide,  it  must  be  regarded  as  signifying 
"  the  entire  delivery  of  the  child,"  with  or  without  its  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  mother.  (See  Infanticide  ;  see  also  Chitty, 
"Med.  Journ.,"  412.)  So  long  as  an  infant  remains  in  the  uterus 
it  is  said  in  law  to  be  ^^  en  ventre  sa  mkre;'^  but  it  is  legallv  supposed 
to  be  bom  for  many  purposes.  ("  Blackstone's  Comm.,  vol.  1,  p. 
130.)  A  child  in  the  womb  may  have  a  legacy,  or  an  estate  made 
over  to  it ;  it  may  have  a  guardian  assigned  to  it ;  but  none  of  these 
conditions  can  take  eftect  unless  the  child  is  born  alive.  So  the 
foetus  may  be  made  an  executor ;  but  it  is  very  judiciously  provided 
that  an  infant  cannot  act  as  such  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  The  Roman  and  English  systems  of  law  apply  the 
same  term  {venter)  to  the  unborn  child ;  when  born  dead  it  is  called 
abortus^  abortion  ;  when  alive,  partuSy  infans^  infant.  In  1871  the 
following  case  affecting  the  venter  came  before  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. A  ship  was  damaged,  in  collision  with  another,  called  the 
"  Elentheria,"  and  a  man  named  Noyes^  one  of  the  crew  of  the  dam- 
aged ship,  was  killed.  The  widow  claimed  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  "  Elentheria,"  damages  in  respect  of  a  child  with  which  she 
was  then  pregnant.  Sir  K.  Phillimore  held  that  the  child  was  en- 
titled to  recover  for  the  loss  sustained  of  its  father,  although  the 
damages  could  not  be  assessed  until  the  child  was  bom.  The  maxim 
of  English  law  derived  from  the  Roman  law  is  that  a  child  "  en 
ventre  sa  mire*'  is  to  be  considered  as  actually  born  if  any  question 
arises  for  its  benefit.  This  ruling  was  confirmed  by  Lord  West- 
bury  in  Blasson  v.  Blasson^  but  this  fiction  is  applicable  only  for 
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but  arrested  circulation.  In  the  moan  time,  the  case  proves  that 
ecchymosia  (a  blue  mark)  may  be  tbe  result  of  violent  constriction 
produeed  by  the  naveUptring.  A  case  occurred  to  Mr.  M'Cann  in 
September,  1838,  in  which  the  imvebBtriug,  which  w^as  of  its  full 
length,  had  been  used  as  the  means  of  Rtraiigulation.  It  wn.^ 
twisted  once  around  the  neck,  iiassed  under  the  left  arm,  over  the 
shoulder,  and  around  the  neck  apiin,  foniHng  a  iiooee  or  knot, 
which,  pressing  upon  tlie  throat,  must  have  caused  etmngulation, 
as  the  tongue  was  protruded,  and  there  were  other  clear  indica* 
tions  of  the  child  having  been  strangled.  The  hydroetatic  test 
applied  to  the  lungs  ju^oved  that  respiration  had  been  jierformcd. 

When  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  deej",  broad,  nnjcli  eecbymosed, 
and  there  is  extravasation  of  blootl  beneath,  with  injury  to  the  mus- 
cles or  trachea,  and  ruffling  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attribute  these  appearances  to  accidental  compression  by  the 
navel-string.  The  lividity  produced  by  it  in  the  cases  hitherto 
observed  hus  been  only  slight  and  partial,  and  unaccompanied  by 
laceration  of  tlie  skin,  or  injury  to  deep-seated  parts.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  in  homicidal  strangulation,  as  much  more  violence  is 
ctunnionly  used  than  is  necessaiy  for  destroy  ijig  life,  we  may  expect 
to  tind  great  ecchy niosis  and  extensive  injury  to  tbe  surrounding  soft 
parts.  On  some  occasions,  all  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  discovery 
of  a  rope,  tape,  or  ligature,  tied  tightly  round  the  neck;  or,  if  this 
be  not  fonnd,  the  proofs  of  some  ligature  having  been  used  will  be 
discovered  in  the  indentations  or  irregularly-ecehymosed  spots  left 
on  the  skin  ;  the  dejiressed  jxirtions  of  skin  being  gcnemlly  whitCt 
and  tbe  raised  edges  livid  or  edematous. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  child  can  he  born  with  tbe  navel- 
string  so  tightly  round  the  neek  as  to  produce  great  depression  of 
tlie  skin  and  eccbymosis,  i.  e.,  to  simulate  honiicidal  stmngulation* 
and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  act  of  respiration  folly  and  com- 
pletely. It  is  iniiH>rtant,  therefore,  when  tliis  hypothesis  is  raised 
in  order  to  account  for  a  suspicious  mark  on  tlie  neck,  to  examine 
closely  tbe  state  of  the  lunga.  Unless  the  cord  be  designedly  put 
round  the  neck  of  the  child  *ffter  the  head  luis  protruded,  the  efiect 
of  the  exjadsive  efforts  of  tiie  uterus^  when  a  coil  has  become  am- 
dentallt/  twisted  round  the  neck,  would  be  to  tighten  the  cord,  com- 
press tlie  vessels,  and  kill  tlie  child  liy  arresting  tbe  maternal  cir- 
culation, at  the  same  time  that  this  pressure  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  act  of  breatiiing.  Hence  the  lungs  usually  present  the 
ai>pearances  met  with  in  stillborn  children  generally ;  l>at  the  case 
which  oe€urred  to  Br.  Williamson  (p.  iJll)  shows  that  this  state  uf 
things  may  sonjetinies  occur,  and  that  a  cldld  may  breathe,  and  die, 
strangled  by  the  umbilical  cord  before  its  body  is  entirely  born. 
Medical  witnesses,  however,  siiould  not  be  too  ready  to  accept  such 
a  suggestion  ;  a  careful  examination  of  the  neck  will  show  whether 
a  ligature  has  or  has  not  been  wilfully  aj^plied  after  birth.  lu 
Jte^.  V.  liobijtson  (Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  1853),  there  was  around 
tlie  neck,  the  mark  of  a  ligature  wliich  had  been  tial  vcn/  tightly. 
The  child  bad  fully  hrcuithed,  and  according  to  the  medicaijji^ 
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dence  it  had  died  from  strangulation,  owing  to  an  accidental  twist- 
ing of  the  cord  during  delivery.  In  examining  a  suspicious  mark 
on  the  neck  of  a  new-born  infant,  it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  it 
does  not,  by  its  form  or  course,  present  some  peculiar  indentations 
which  may  render  it  certain  that  a  ligature  has  been  wilfully 
employed  after  birth.  When  it  is  found  that  a  child  has  fully 
breathed,  the  presence  of  a  deeply-ecchymosed  or  an  (edematous 
mark  on  the  neck  with  injury  to  the  skin  and  muscles  is,  cceteris 
paribus^  presumptive  of  homicidal  strangulation.  Death  from  acci- 
dental constriction  of  the  cord  during  delivery  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  leave  the  lungs  in  their  foetal  condition. 

Marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  may  be  accidentally  produced  by 
the  navel-string  without  necessarily  destroying  the  child's  life. 
Two  cases  of  this  kind  are  reported  by  Professor  Busch  ("  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Rev.,"  vol.  10,  p.  579) :  and  a  child  may  be  destroyed 
without  ecchymosis  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  con- 
striction produced  by  it.  There  is  much  less  risk  of  strangulation 
from  twisting  of  the  cord  during  birth,  than  is  commonly  believed. 
Out  of  190  cases,  Dr.  Churchill  found  the  cord  round  the  neck  in 
fifty-two  children,  and  the  shortest  cord  so  disposed  was  eighteen 
inches  long ;  Dr.  Ndgrier  found  it  round  the  neck  in  twenty  cases 
out  of  166  natural  labors.     ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1841,  vol.  1,  p.  137.) 

The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body  in  death  from  strangula- 
tion have  been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  422).  The  facts  of  a 
case  communicated  to  me,  in  March,  1865,  by  Mr.  Cann,of  Dawlish, 
will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  appearances  as  they  may  present 
themselves  in  a  new-born  child.  A  maid-servant  in  a  family  was 
secretly  delivered  of  a  child.  When  the  body  was  found,  it  was 
observed  to  be  full-grown,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  tape  twice 
round  the  neck,  which  had  been  tied  tightly  in  a  bow.  The  tongue 
protruded  between  the  lips;  two  deep  furrows  were  found  round 
the  neck  after  the  removal  of  the  tape ;  there  was  great  oedema 
with  swelling  of  the  skin  between  and  above  them,  and  the  right 
hand  was  clenched.  The  lungs  were  of  a  light-red  color ;  they 
filled  the  chest,  were  highly  crepitant,  and  floated  readily  on  water, 
even  when  divided  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  these  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  strong  pressure.  They  weighed,  however,  only  626 
grains.  The  heart  was  healthy  ;  the  right  side  contained  some  co- 
agula  of  blood — the  left  side  was  empty ;  the  foramen  ovale  was 
open.  The  scalp  was  much  congested,  the  congestions  almost 
amounting  to  sm^ll  ettusions  of  blood ;  the  pia  mater  was  also  con- 

fested.  The  inference  drawn  from  these  facts  were,  that  the  child 
ad  been  born  alive,  and  that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.  The 
lungs  were  as  light  as  they  usually  are  in  the  foetal  state,  showing 
that,  although  they  had  received  air,  the  pulmonary  circulation 
had  not  been  perfectly  established. 

Accidental  marks  resembling  those  of  strangulation. — In  the  forepart 
of  the  neck  of  a  child,  a  mark  or  depression  is  sometimes  accident- 
ally produced  by  forcibly  bending  tne  head  forward  on  the  chest, 
especially  when  this  has  been  done  repeatedly  and  recently  after 
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death,  while  the  body  is  warm*  It  may  occur,  also,  as  an  accidenfl 
during  lalior.  Such  a  niark  must  not  be  luistakeu  for  the  ettect  ofl 
homicidal  violence.  It  haa  been  a  qne.stion  whether,  iodependentn 
of  the  conatnctioii  produced  by  the  umbilical  cord,  the  ueek  of  th^ 
uterus  might  not  caune,  during  its  contractions,  an  ecchymosed  inartfl 
OTi  the  neck,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case  ref»orted  ^biclj| 
heat^  out  this  view ;  and  it  seemg  highly  improbable  that  any  sudfl 
result  should  follow.  I 

Tfie  dif^colonttion  may  be  in  detached  Bpots  or  patches— si tuate« 
in  t  he  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  evidently  not  arising  from  the  eiiil 
ployment  of  any  ligature.    These  marks  may  ile|»end  on  the  forcihM 
application  of  the  tingei's  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  of  the  child^ 
and  the  indentations  have  been  known  to  correspond — ^a  fact  which 
has  at  once  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  pressure  and  the  mod^ 
of  death.     At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  i 
superticial  mottling  of  the  skin  occurs  after  death  in   nevv-bor 
infants,  in  parts  where  modenite  j pressure  only  may  have  l>een  aec 
dentallj^  produced.     This  would  not  be  attended  with  ecchyniosit 
and  its  true  nature  would  be  at  once  determined  by  comparing  thii 
discolored  spots  with  the  ^urroundhig  skin.     It  may  be  alleged,  in 
defence,  that  such  marks  might  liave  been  accidentally  produced  :  1^ 
Bv  the  forcible  pressure  produced  by  the  child's  head  during  hibor.  _ 
They  will  be  more  commonly  referred  to  violent  attempts  made  bj 
a  wonum  at  self-delivery,  during  a  |>aroxysni  of  pain.     This  expla 
nation  is  admissible,  m  long  as  it  is  confined  to  injuries  which,  by 
any  reasonable  construction,  might  be  caused  during  lalK)r ;    biitH 
supposing  the  marks  to  have  been  certainly  produced  after  the  coml^ 
jtlete  birtii  of  tlie  body,  it  will  not  of  course  apitly. 

Among  marks  simulating  violence,  which  are  sometimes  found^ 
on  the  necks  of  new-born  children,  Mr.  Harvey  has  pointed  out  om  ' 
of  a  Bingular  kind.     In  February,  1846,  he  was  pret^ent  at  a  deli^ 
ery  in  which  a  child  was  expelled  mther  suddenly ;  and  after  mal 
ing  two  or  three  convulsive  gasj»8,  it  died.     Whilst  endeavoring 
re^^tore  animation,  lie  observed  a  bright  red  mark  extending  com- 
pletely across  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  from  one  atij^le 
of  tlie  lower  jaw  to  the  other,  as  thougii  it  had  been  p["oduced  uy 
sirauffulation  with  a  cord,  except  that  the  mark  was  not  continued 
round  to  the  back  of  the  neck.     It  was  of  a  vivid  red  color,  and 
not  like  a  bruise  or  ecchymosis,  but  it  had  very  much  the  apfjear* 
ance  of  a  recent  excoriation.     It  was  most  clearly  defined  in  tW>nt~ 
where  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  it  beeamd 
ditfused  at  the  sides.     Tlie  face  was  not  swollen,  and  there  was  no 
fulness  of  the  veins.     C'  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  39,  i>.  S79.)     A  distinction 
in  this  instance  might  have  been  based  ujjon  tlie  color  of  tJie  mark, 
the  uninjured  state  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  absence  of  congestion  of 
the  face  and  venous  system.     Kevertbelesw,  the  fact  is  of  some  im- 
portance, atid  should  be  lx>nie  in  mind  during  the  examination  of 
the  body  of  a  new*born  child   alleged  to  Inive  been  strangled* 
Another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner *s  inquest,  w$M 
published  by  Mr*  Rose  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  37,  p,  530),  in  whiclfl 
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red  marks  on  each  side  of  the  nose  of  a  new-born  child  were  mis- 
taken for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  to  the  nostrils  during  a 
supposed  attexJipt  at  suffocation.  Mr.  Rose  examined  them  closely, 
and  considered  that  they  were  ncevi  (mother's  marks),  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  the  infant. 

A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  on  these  occasions,  whether  he 
will  undertake  to  swear  that  the  ligature  or  the  fingers  had  been 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  child  before,  or  after  its  death,  or  before, 
or  after  it  had  breathed.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  so  far  as 
external  marks  of  strangulation  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  appearances,  whether  the  constriction  takes  place  during  life, 
or  immediately  after  death  while  the  body  is  warm.  Casper  s  ex- 
periments render  it  highly  probable,  that  when  a  constricting  force 
is  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  dead  child,  at  any  time  within  an  hour 
after  death,  the  marks  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished  by 
any  appearance  from  those  made  on  a  living  body.  ("Wochen- 
schrift,  Jan.,  1837 ;  see  also  p.  344,  ante.)  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  may  be  stated,  that  whether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not, 
provided  it  be  living^  and  the  blood  circulating,  marks  of  violence 
on  the  neck  will  present  precisely  the  same  characters. 

In  the  absence  of  any  visible  discoloration  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  this  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  means  of 
constriction  not  having  been  applied  during  life.  What  we  are 
entitled  to  say  from  observed  facts  is,  that  ecchymosis  from  the 
ligature  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  constriction  either  in  a 
living  or  a  recently  dead  child ;  although  we  might  expect  that 
there  would  be  few  cases  of  deliberate  child-murder  in  which  when 
strangulation  was  resorted  to,  there  would  not  be  some  ecchymoaed 
mark  or  discoloration,  chiefly  from  the  presumption  that  great  and 
unnecessary  force  is  suddenly  applied,  besides,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  slighter  force  would  cause  ecchymosis  on  the  skin  of  a  new- 
born infant,  than  would  be  required  to  produce  such  an  appearance 
on  that  of  an  adult. 

Another  question  has  been  put,  which  the  proposed  change  in  the 
statute  law  will  hereafter  exclude — namely ,  whether  a  medical  wit- 
ness will  undertake  to  say  that  the  constricting  force  had  not  been 
applied  to  the  neck  of  the  child  until  after  its  body  had  been  en- 
tirely born.  This,  of  course,  must  be  a  pure  matter  of  sjieculation. 
The  appearance  caused  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  living 
child  would  not  be  different  whether  the  child  was  partially,  or 
entirely  born.  If  the  child  has  actually  breathed,  the  appearances 
in  the  body  would  be  the  same,  and  there  are  no  medical  facts  by 
which  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  act  of  strangulation 
proved  fatal  during  birth  or  afterwards.  A  medical  witness  has 
also  had  this  question  nut  to  him:  Whether  the  strangulation  oc- 
curred before,  or  after  the  navel-string  was  severed.  It  would 
appear  that  the  severance  of  the  cord  has  been  sometimes  regarded 
in  law  as  a  test  of  an  independent  circulation  being  establisned  in 
the  child;  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  depending  on  the  want  of 
proper  information  respecting  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
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Inrth.     Eespiration,  and  therefore  an  independent  circulation,  majfl 
take  place  before  tbe  cord  is  divided ;  and  its  severance,  which  id 
never  likely  to  occur  until  after  entire  birth,  cannot  con&eqiientljw 
be  considered  as  a  boundary  between  a  child  which  is  really  horal 
alive,  and  one  which  is  born  dead.     A  premature  severance  luighd 
l>o&pibly  endanger  the  lite  of  a  child,  in^stead  of  gi\nng  it  au  inddi 
pendent  existence.     A  healthy  and  vigorous  chihl  may  continue  tm 
live  and  breathe  independently  of  the  mother,  before  the  division 
of  the  Corel,  and  the  time  at  which  the  severance  is  made  dejienda 
on  mere  accident.     Hence,  the  marks  of  gtrangulation  on  the  neell 
of  a  living  and  breathing  child  must  he  the  Mine  whether  the  cord 
has  been  divided,  or  not.    The  entire  birth  of  the  body  is,  however 
now  consitlered  to  be  complete,  although  the  navel-string  has  nol 
been  dividt»ih 

8.  PiHsoning. — This  is  placed  among  the  possible  means  of  perf 
tratiug  ehikbmurder,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  ntw-iMyrn  cliildren  beinj 
thus  destroyed.     The  earliest  age  at  which  I  have  known  a  trial  tc 
take  plaee  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  poison  w^as  two  months. 
[Bex  V.  South,  Norf.  Ant.  Cire.,  1K34.)     A  quantity  of  arsenic  waa^ 
given  to  an  infant,  and  it  died  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter  aft€ 
tbe  administration  of  the  poison.    At  this  age,  tbe  case  can  scarcelj 
be  called  one  of  infanticide,  in  a  medico-legal  signifieation,  becat 
all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  {*rove  wonhl  be  the  cause  of  death; 
the  question  of  life  or  live  birth  would  not  requii-e  to  be  enter 
into.     If,  iu  a  case  of  child-murder,  death  from  poison  should  b< 
suspected,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  usual  way.     Some  cases  havci 
occurred,  in  which  children  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  a  week  orJ 
two  after  birtli,  by  the  admin istmtiou  of  opium,  or  excessive  doses ' 
of  purgative  medicine. 

M.  8^verin  Causs^  refers  to  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  occurre 
in  France.     A  w^oman  was  sentenced  to  eight  yeai's'  imprison meu^ 
for  the  crime  of  poisoning  her  new-born  child  with  concentrate" 
sul[ihuric  acid.     Iu  another  case,  a  woman  was  convicted  of  jjoisoi! 
ing   her   infant  with   pbosi>horu8   scraped    from   lucifer  matchc 
C*Atm.  dllyg.,'*  1869,  2,  124.)    There  would  be  no  difficulty  ia^ 
proving  the  jiresence  of  the  poison  under  these  circumstances-     In 
some  instanees,  it  has  been  found  on  the  napkins  used  for  the  chikU 
(Mc§*  v.  North,  Guildford  Summer  Ass,  184*3.) 

Iu  cases  in  wdiich  infants  are  destroyed  by  poison,  there  is  gene- 
rally great  difficulty  in  tracing  tbe  act  of  administration  to  tb« 
guilty  person.     The  fluid  food  given  to  them  renders  the  admixtur 
of  poison  easy,  and   as  many  pei'sons  may  have  access  to  this  foodj 
it  is  often  im]:>09sible  to  tix  upon  the  crimitud.     Iti  one  instanc 
which  came  to  my  knowledge,  au  illegitimate  chihl  had  been  placed 
out  to  nurse  by  its  mother,  a  woman  in  good  social  position.    It  wi 
noticed  that  after  each  visit  paid  by  the  mother  the  child  was  sicl 
and  after  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  tbe  child  died.    On  insf>ectionJ 
arsenic  was  found  in  the  body,  and  this  was  lieyond  douljt  tliecaus 
of  death.     There  was  no  suspicion  against  the  nurse;  but  a  stronj 
suspicion  fell  on  the  mother,  from  tlie  circumstances  above  ijj 
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tioned.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that  the  child  was  not  at 
any  time  fed  by  the  mother  when  she  visited  it,  and  that  the  mother 
had  no  access  to  the  child's  food.  No  j)oison  could  be  traced  to  her 
possession,  and  she  was  not  seen  by  the  nurse,  who  was  present,  to 
give  anything  to  the  infant.  The  only  fact  that  transpired  was 
that,  at  each  visit,  she  took  it  in  her  arms  and  was  observed  to  rub 
its  gums  with  her  fingers,  and  soon  after  her  visits,  sickness  followed. 
There  was  reason  to  oelieve  that  she  had  concealed  small  quantities 
of  arsenic  under  her  finger-nails,  and  that  she  had  administered 
the  poison  while  rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child ! 

Examination  of  the  mother. — The  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  mother  oi  the  child,  generally  the  accused 
party,  are  slight.  He  may  be  required  to  prove,  by  an  examination 
made  under  an  order  from  proper  authority,  whether  a  woman  has, 
or  has  not  been  recently  delivered  of  a  child,  and  to  state  the  pro- 
bable period  at  which  the  delivery  took  place.  (See  Delivery,  p. 
507.)  This  examination  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  connect  her 
delivery  with  the  period  which  may  have  elapsed  since  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  child.  Unless  the  examination  of  the  woman  be 
made  within  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  in 
general  be  obtained.  It  has  happened,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  medical  men  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  enforcing 
an  examination  of  a  suspected  woman,  and,  by  threats  or  otherwise, 
have  compelled  her  to  undergo  this.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is 
in  the  highest  degree  indecent  and  improper ;  if  a  woman  willingly 
consents  to  an  examination,  or  an  order  be  obtained  from  a  ma^^is- 
trate  or  other  ofiieial  person,  the  case  is  different.  In  taking  tnis 
authority  upon  himself,  a  medical  man  is  forcibly  compelling  an 
accused  party  to  produce  positive  proof  of  her  guilt — a  principle 
which  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  English  juris- 
prudence. The  mischievous  results  of  such  ofliciousness  on  the  part 
of  a  medicalpractitioner  are  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Weir 
and  wife  v.  Hodgson  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1861).  The  dead 
body  of  a  child  had  been  found  near  the  house  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant,  a  surgeon,  went  with  the  inspector  of  police  to  see 
Mrs.  Weir ;  and  having  informed  her  that  she  was  suspected  of 
having  had  a  child,  told  her  that  he  had  come  to  examine  her  by 
the  authority  of  the  law,  and  that  she  must  submit.  She  refused 
at  first,  and  proposed  to  send  for  a  medical  man  whom  she  knew. 
In  the  end,  the  defendant  examined  her,  and  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  charge.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  200^.  damages  for 
the  assault.  The  police  can  give  no  legal  power  to  a  medical  man 
to  make  such  an  examination  in  a  suspected  case,  and  the  ultimate 
consent  of  the  woman,  if  extorted  by  threats  or  intimidation,  will 
be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  assault. 

In  August,  1871,  a  case  occurred  near  Leominster,  which  has 
placed  the  question  of  medical  responsiblity  in  cases  of  alleged  in- 
fanticide in  a  painful  light.  A  young  lady,  the  sister  of  a  clergy- 
man, committed  suicide  rather  than  submit  to  a  physical  examina- 
tion by  two  medical  men,  under  the  order  of  a  coroner.    The  coroner 
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held  ail  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child,  a  case  of  alleged  infanticide. 
A  i^uspicion  arose  tliat  this  young  lady  Imd  been  recently  delivered. 
Two  niedieul  gentlemen,  arniod  with  a  written  order  from  the 
coroner,  went  to  the  rectory  where  this  young  lady  was  residing, 
and  requested  an  interview  with  her  for  tlie  pnrpoae  of  ascertaining 
whether  slve  had  recently  had  a  eliild.  Slie  refused  to  see  them, 
and  sube<cquent]y  tleatrc»yed  liernrlf.  All  the  jmrticulara  of  this 
tragedy  liave  not  been  made  known,  but  this  attempt  to  examine 
this  woman  for  the  purpose  of  olvtaining  evidence  agaiutst  her  on  a 
charge  of  child-murder,  appears  to  iiave  had  such  an  effect  on  her 
mind  as  to  lead  to  suicide.  The  fragmentary  particuhirs  of  this 
sad  case  will  be  found  in  the  ''  Liincet,"  tor  1871,  2,  333-474,  and 
477,  The  medical  gentlemen,  in  endeavoring  to  justify  themselves 
for  tlio  part  which  they  tcmk  in  the  matter,  rely  upon  the  written 
order  of  a  coroner,  but  tliey  have  not  inibliehed  the  order.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Lancet,'*  in  commenting  on  this  case,  says  truly 
enough,  that  no  coroner,  even  of  '^  twcuty*eigl*t  yeai-a'  standing, ' 
can  order  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act,  and  should  he  do  so, 
refusal  is  clearly  jus titiahle. 

Conclusions,— lihe  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
preceding  remarks: — 

1.  That  congestion  of  the  face  and  head  in  a  new-born  child  is 
not  a  proof  of  deatli  from  strangulation. 

2.  That  strangulation  can  take  place  only  in  childi*en  which 
have  hreuthed* 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  strangled  during  birth  by  the  accidental 
twisting  of  the  navel-string  round  its  neck. 

4.  That  the  navel-string  may  produce  a  livid  or  eechymosed  de- 
pression on  the  neck,  like  any  other  ligature. 

5.  T!ie  marks  on  the  neck,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  may 
resemble  those  which  arise  from  strangulation. 

6.  That  the  effect  of  constriction  on  the  neck,  either  hy  the  navel- 
string  or  any  other  ligature,  is  the  same  if  the  child  be  living^ 
wii ether  it  lias  or  has  not  breathed. 

7.  That  the  eliect  is  the  same  whether  thechild  has  been  partially^ 
or  enthrti/  born. 

8.  That  tlie  eftect  of  a  ligature  on  the  neck  of  a  living  chihi  is  the 
dame,  whether  the  aa^^el-string  has,  or  has  not  been  severed. 

9.  That  a  new-born  child  may  die  from  strangulation,  without 
this  fact  being  necessarily  indicated  by  ecchymosis  on  the  neck. 
This  de].»ends  on  the  nature  of  the  ligature,  and  the  amount  of  force 
used. 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

EVIDENCE  OP  LIVE  BIRTH  IN  CIVIL  CASES. — LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  FCETUS 
IN  UTERO. — DATE  OF  BIRTH. — DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  ENTIRE  AND  PAR- 
TIAL BIRTH. — SIGNS  OF  LIVE  BIRTH  INDEPENDENT  OF  BREATHING  OR 
CRYING. — VAGITUS  UTERINUS. — TENANCY  BY  COURTESY. — CESAREAN 
EXTRACTION  OP  CHILDREN. — LEGAL  BIRTH. — POST-MORTEM  BIRTHS. — 
MONSTERS. — WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  MONSTER  IN  LAW. — DEPRIVATION 
OF  LEGAL  RIGHTS. — DOUBLE  MONSTERS. — MINORITY  AND  MAJORITY. 

Live  birth  in  civil  cases. — The  law  of  England  has  not  defined  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Birth,  in  reference  to  civil  jurisprudence ;  but 
if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  numerous  decisions  which  have  been 
made  on  trials  for  infanticide,  it  must  be  regarded  as  signifying 
"  the  entire  delivery  of  the  child,"  with  or  without  its  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  mother.  (See  Infanticide  ;  see  also  Chitty, 
"Med.  Journ.,"  412.)  So  long  as  an  infant  remains  in  the  uterus 
it  is  said  in  law  to  be  ^^  en  ventre  sa  m^rey  but  it  is  legally  supposed 
to  be  bom  for  many  purposes.  (*'  Blackstone's  Comm.,"  vol.  1,  p. 
130.)  A  child  in  the  womb  may  have  a  legacy,  or  an  estate  made 
over  to  it ;  it  may  have  a  guardian  assigned  to  it ;  but  none  of  these 
conditions  can  take  eftect  unless  the  child  is  born  alive.  So  the 
foetus  may  be  made  an  executor ;  but  it  is  very  judiciously  provided 
that  an  infant  cannot  act  as  such  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  The  Roman  and  English  systems  of  law  apply  the 
same  term  (venter)  to  the  unborn  child ;  when  born  dead  it  is  called 
abortus^  abortion ;  when  alive,  partus^  infans^  infant.  In  1871  the 
following  case  affecting  the  venter  came  before  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. A  ship  was  damaged,  in  collision  with  another,  called  the 
"  Elentheria,"  and  a  man  named  Noyes^  one  of  the  crew  of  the  dam- 
aged ship,  was  killed.  The  widow  claimed  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  "  Elentheria,"  damages  in  respect  of  a  child  with  which  she 
was  then  pregnant.  Sir  K.  Phillimore  held  that  the  child  was  en- 
titled to  recover  for  the  loss  sustained  of  its  father,  although  the 
damages  could  not  be  assessed  until  the  child  was  born.  The  maxim 
of  English  law  derived  from  the  Roman  law  is  that  a  child  "  en 
ventre  sa  mire"  is  to  be  considered  as  actually  born  if  any  question 
arises  for  its  benefit.  This  ruling  was  confirmed  by  Lord  West- 
bury  in  Blasson  v.  Blasson^  but  this  fiction  is  applicable  only  for 
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enabling  such  chikl  to  take  a  benetit  to  which  it  would  have  beofl 
entitled  if  aetaally  born.  In  the  ease  decided  by  Sir  R.  Philliraor? 
the  aetioii  of  the  Court  was  suspended  until  the  child  was  born,  as 
if  stillborn  there  would  lie  an  end  to  aiiy  claim,  ("Med,  Time* 
and  Gaz.;*  1871,  ]k  146.) 

Date  of  hirih. — Medical  evidence  has  oecasiooally  been  demanded 
in  courts  of  law  respecting  the  actual  date  of  birth  of  individuals, 
in  cases  in  which  a  period  of  a  few  days,  houi-s,  or  even  minuter 
was  required  to  prove  the  attainment  of  majority,  and  thei\^fore  a 
legal  res]>onsibility  for  the  perrormunce  of  civil  contracts  into  which 
the  parties  had  entered,  either  knowingly  or  i^norantly^  when 
minors.  Sooie  cashes  of  this  kind  have  been  decided  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  accoucheur  himself;  others,  when  the  accoucheur  was 
dead,  by  the  production  of  his  case-books;  and  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  the  strictness  and  punetuality  of  some  medical  practi- 
tioners, in  making  written  memomnda  of  eases  attended  by  them, 
have  in  more  than  one  instance  led  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
Buch  suits,  and  the  avoidance  of  costly  litigation.  The  proof  of 
the  exact  date  of  birth  is  also  of  considerable  importance  in  certai 
cases  of  contested  legitimacy. 

The  most  im|)ortant  niedicodcgal  questions  connected  with  th 
subject  are  tliose  which  arise  in  contested  suits  relative  to  suce 
sion,  or  the  iidieritauce  of  property,  Achihl  that  is  born  alive, 
has  come  enflrebj  into  the  world  in  a  living  state,  may  by  the  Eni 
lish  law,  inherit  and  transmit  property  to  its  heirs,  even  althoug. 
its  death  lias  immediately,  and  perhaps  from  morbid  causes  neces- 
sarily, followed  its  birtli.  Slioidd  the  child  be  born  dead,  whether 
it  died  in  the  womb,  or  during  the  act  of  birth,  it  does  not  acquire 
any  civil  rights;  for  it  is  not  regarded  legally  as  a  life  in  being, 
unless  it  muniftists  some  sign  of  life  after  it  is  entirely  bom  and 
separated  from  the  mother.  Some  have  considered  that  partial 
births  provided  a  child  is  living,  should  suffice  to  confer  the  same 
rights  on  the  offspring  as  the  proof  of  entire  birth.  The  following 
ctise  has  been  adduced  by  Sir  C.  Locock  in  support  of  this  view, 
altliough  the  question  here  was  rather  in  reference  to  the  actual 
date  of  birth,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  civil  rights  tlierefrom  ;  tlie 
principle  is,  however,  tlie  same.  On  a  Saturday  evening  a  lady  was  ' 
titken  in  labor  with  her  first  child.  The  head  and  one  arm  were 
born  two  or  three  minutes  before  a  neighbonng  clock  struck  twelve. 
Thei^  was  a  cessation  of  pain  for  seveml  miriutes,  during  which 
time  the  child  cried  and  breathed  freely.  The  rest  of  the  l>o<ly  was 
not  expelled  until  full  five  minutes  after  the  same  clock  had  struck 
twelve.  Was  the  child  born  on  tlie  Saturday,  or  on  the  Sunday ^^ 
Certainly  the  birth  was  not  completed  until  the  Sunday  ;  the  chil^H 
was  still  partly  within  the  body  of  the  mother — the  circulation  wa^^ 
still  kept  up  through  the  umbilical  vessels;  "but,*'  continues  Sir 
C.  Locock,  ''I  gave  my  opinion  that  the  cliild  was  born  on  the 
Saturday.  I  considered  that  the  child  had  then  commenced  an 
independent  existence.  The  tVetal  life  had, then  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ceased ;  and  breathing— a  function  incompatible  with  the 
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condition  of  a  foetus — had  commenced.  The  navel-string  will,  it  is 
true,  go  on  pulsating  for  many  minutes  after  an  infant  has  been 
brought  completely  into  the  world,  crying  and  kicking,  unless  it 
be  compressed  artificially ;  and  yet  no  one  will  say  that  a  child  in 
such  a  case  is  not  born  until  we  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  tie 
the  navel-string.  The  child  would  not  have  been  damaged  if  it 
had  remained  for  hours  or  even  days,  with  merely  its  head  and 
arms  extruded ;  it  could  have  been  fed  in  ibis  situation."  ("Med. 
Gaz./'  vol.  12,  p.  636.)  However  reasonable,  medically  speaking, 
this  view  may  appear,  a  medical  jurist  must  shape  his  evidence  ac- 
cording to  what  the  law  demands.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
(Infanticide),  that  our  judges  have  distinctly  laid  down  the  law 
that  no  child  can  be  considered  to  be  legally  born  until  the  whole 
of  its  body  has  come  entirely  into  the  world.  This  is  in  relation  to 
criminal  jurisprudence,  in  which  case,  if  in  any  the  rule  should  be 
relaxed,  because  its  relaxation  would  tend  to  punish  the  wilful 
destruction  of  living  infants  partially  born.  This  child  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  born  on  the  Saturday,  because  the  law  does 
not  regarii  partial  birth  as  an  entire  birth ;  and  respiration  and 
birth  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Supposing  this  child  to  have  died 
before  its  body  was  entirely  extruded,  it  could  not  be  said,  even 
medically,  that  it  w^as  born  alive  ;  and  certainly  it  could  not  be 
considered,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  to  have  ac- 
quired the  rights  of  a  child  born  living.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
opinion  that  j)artial  birth  should  suffice  for  all  the  legal  purposes 
of  entire  birth  is  a  distinct  question,  and  one  over  which  a  medical 
witness  has  no  sort  of  control.  Whatever  apparent  injustice  may 
be  done  by  adhering  to  this  rule  in  respect  to  the  civil  .rights  of 
persons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  evil  is  really  of  great  magnitude 
in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence ;  for  it  would  appear,  from  the 

E resent  state  of  the  criminal  law,  that  the  destruction  of  partially- 
orn  children,  although  alive  and  healthy,  is  not,  legally-speaking, 
child-murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  difficulty  might  arise  in  civil  cases  if 
the  bare  extrusion  of  a  part  of  the  body  sufficed  for  all  the  legal 
purposes  of  entire  birth.  It  might  become  a  casuistical  question  as 
to  how  much  of  a  child's  body  should  be  in  the  world  in  order  to 
constitute  legal  birth ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  medical  view, 
the  extrusion  of  the  head  and  shoulders  should  constitute  birth  any 
more  than  the  extrusion  of  a  hand  or  foot. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  child  must  be  entirely  bom  in  order  that 
it  should  acquire  civil  rights,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  medical  proofs  rec^uired  to  show  that  it  has  been  born  alive. 
The  question  here  is  different  from  that  of  live  birth  in  reference 
to  child-murder.  We  must  presume  that  a  medical  man  is  present 
at  a  delivery  in  which  a  child  is  born  in  a  doubtful  state,  or  where 
its  death  speedily  follows  its  birth.  The  civil  rights  of  a  child  and 
its  heirs  will  depend  upon  the  careful  observation,  made  by  him, 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  delivery.  It  is  proper  that  he 
should  note  when  the  birth  is  completed,  by  the  body  of  the  child 
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being  otifirely  out  of  the  body  of  tbe  mother,     Childreu  bom  at  of  1 
al>out  midiiigbt  are  tbus  liable  to  bave  the  date  oi*  birth  wroni^ly  i 
registered*,  and  the  legal  difference  of  twenty-four  hours,  whicli  a 
few  seconds  or  minutes  nmy  make,  may  hereafter  affeet  tlieir  own 
rights  if  they  survive,  or  those  of  otlierA  if  they  die*     The  hirtlulay 
of  the  ilhistrious  Duke  of  Wellington  was  entered   in  the  jjjirii^liJ 
register  as  the  30th  of  Afiril,  1769,  while  there  is  abundant  evideue^i 
for  lixiog  it  on  the  Isti  of  May ;  in  fact,  he  was  born  just  after! 
twelve  o  clock  m  the  night  between  the  SOth  of  April  and  the  1st" 
of  May,     Nothing  can  be  more  fiimple  than  for  an  accoucheur  to 
fix  the  true  date,  not  Ijy  the  hour  at  which  labor  commences,  but 
at  the  time  at  which  it  is  completed. 

JSigns  fffUvt  birth  Intlependeiitti/  of  respirallon^orcri/inj. — The  vi.si*| 
ble  resi>iration  of  a  child  after  its  birth,  or  as  it  may  lie  mauifebie<l  by 
itB  crying^  i«  an  undoubted  sign  of  its  having  been  l)orn  alive ;  but  aa 
it  has  just  been  stated,  a  child  may  acquire  it«  civil  riglit^,  although  i 
it  may  lie  neither  seen  to  breatlie,  nor  heard  to  cry.     The  puIsatioiJ 
of  a  chiUrs  heart,  or  even  the  spasmodic  twitching  of  any  of  tiial 
m useless  of  the  bf>dy,  lias  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  liv#l 
birtlK     The  latter  sign  has  been  judicially  so  pronounced — a  fortiori^ 
therefore,  the  nmtiou  of  a  limb  will  be  eonaidered  sufficient  legal 
evidence,  in  au  English  Court  of  law,  of  life  after  birth.     It  is  to 
be  observed  tliat  the  length  of  time  during  which  these  si^ns  of 
life  continue  after  a  child  is  born  is  wholly  immaterial :  all  that  is 
refpiirod  to  be  established  is,  that  they  were  positively  manifested* 
A  cliild  which  sorvives  entire  birth  tbr  a  single  instant,  acquirea! 
the  sfuue  civil  rights  as  if  it  had  continued  to  live  for  a  month  or 
longer*     Jhese  facts  will  he  better  understood  from  the  following 
case  (i^7M  w  J^^lmcr%  which  is  reported  to  have  been  tried  in   the 
Court  of  Exchecpjcr  in  1806,     ('^Heck's  Med,  dur,;'  vol  1,  p,  354,) J 
The  wife  of  the  plaintiff  i^/M  was  possessed  of  landed  estate  in  lier' 
own  right,     *She  died  in  1796,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
whicli  was  supposeil  at  the  time  to  have  been  born  dead.     In  con- 
sequence of  the  plaintiff's  not  iiaving  had  a  living  child  (as  it  was 
aBsumt'd)  during  tlie  marriage^  the  estate  of  the  wife  was  claiuicd  i 
and  tnkun  l>y  tlie  defendant  Palmer,  her  heir-at-law — the  husbar»<li 
being  obliged  to  sorrender  it  under  the  circumstances.     From  infer 
mat  km  derived  many  years  after  the  deatii  of  his  wife,  from  some* 
women  who  were  present  at  the  delivery,  the  plaintitf  was  le«l  to 
believe  that  the  child  had  not  been  born  dead,  and  that  the  estate 
had  therefon*  been  surrendered  to  the  plaintiff  under  a  mistake.    An 
action  was  brought  totlwiide  this  rpiestion  in  18(Nj,  ten  years  after  the. 
death  of  the  wife,  and  it  lay  with  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his  allegii 
tion  thai  tlie  child  had  been  born  fivtw/,     l)r,  Lyon,  the  accoucheur^ 
had  died  some  tiine  before  the  trial ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  ha/ 
declared  the  child  to  have  been  living  an  hour  before  it  was  liorti^ 
that  he  had  directed  a  warm  bath  to  he  prepared,  and  when  the 
child  was  born,  gave  it  to  the  nurse  to  place  in  the  bath. 

The  child  neitlier  cried,  nor  moveil  after  its  birth,  nor  did  it  mani- 
fest any  sign  of  active  existence;  but  the  two  women  who  placed-] 
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tBe  child  in  the  bath  swore  that  when  it  was  immersed  there 
appeared  twice  a  twiichmg  or  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips.  They 
informed  the  accoucheur  of  this,  and  he  directed  them  to  blow  into 
its  throat,  but  it  did  not  show  any  further  signs  of  life.  The  main 
question  in  the  trial  was  whether  this  tremulous  motion  of  the 
lips  was  a  suflScient  proof  of  the  child  having  been  born  alive. 
The  obstetric  experts  who  were  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  this 
occasion  diftered  in  opinion.  Drs.  Babington  and  Hai^hton  stated 
that  had  the  child  been  born  dead^  or  had  the  vital  principle  been 
extinct,  there  could  have  been  no  muscular  movement  in  any  part 
of  its  body;  therefore  the  child  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  born 
alive,  and  had  manifested  some  evidence  of  life  after  its  birth.  Dr. 
Denman,  who  was  called  for  the  defendant,  dissented  from  this 
view.  He  contended  that  from  the  evidence  the  child  had  not  been 
born  alive,  and  in  explanation  of  this  drew  a  distinction  between 
uterine  and  extra-uterine  life.  He  attributed  the  tremulous  move- 
ments of  the  lips  after  birth  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life.  The 
Jury,  however,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  did  not  adopt  this 
view  of  the  case.  They  pronounced  by  their  verdict  that  the  child 
had  been  born  living,  and  the  plaintiff  thus  recovered  an  estate  of 
which  he  had  been  for  ten  years  deprived. 

From  the  result  of  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the  English  law 
does  not  recognize  any  distinction  between  uterine  and  extra-uterine 
life,  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Denman.  The  question  is  simply  life  or  death — 
living  or  dead  ?  Dr.  Denman  did  not  assert  that  the  child  was 
born  dead.  On  the  contrary,  he  assigned  the  movements  observed 
by  the  witnesses  to  the  continuance  of  life — but  of  uterine  life. 
The  act  of  breathing  is  commonly  set  down  as  the  boundary;  but  a 
child  is  not  necessarily  dead  until  it  breathes,  as  the  recovery  of 
numerous  children  born  with  uterine  life  clearly  proves.  The  fallacy 
of  trusting  to  breathing  as  a  criterion  in  the  living  or  dead  body 
is  fully  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Infanticide.  Breathing  is  justly 
regarded  by  the  English  law  as  only  one  sign  of  life;  and  proof  of 
the  possession  of  active  and  vigorous  life  is  not  required.  It  can- 
not be  admitted,  physiologically,  that  any  tremulous  motion  of  the 
muscles  can  ever  take  place  spontaneously  in  the  body  of  a  child 
really  dead,  and  the  spasmodic  movement  of  the  lip  differs  only 
in  degree  from  the  motion  of  a  leg  or  arm,  or  of  a  rib  by  the  inter- 
costal muscles.  If  a  certain  quantity  or  degree  of  life  were  required 
to  be  proved,  instead  of  the  bare  fact  of  its  actual  presence  or  entire 
absence,  the  most  subtle  medical  distinctions  would  be  continually 
drawn.  Xon-professional  persons  might  be  easily  deceived  as  to 
the  act  of  l»reathing  in  these  feeble  subjects,  and  an  examination 
of  the  dead  body  would  not  suffice  to  remove  the  doubt,  since  new- 
bom  infants  may  live  for  hours  without  any  air  being  found  in  the 
lungs ;  but  a  person  is  not  so  likely  to  be  deceived  about  the  move- 
ment of  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  lip. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  the  movements 
described  may  be  the  mere  remains  of  muscular  irritability,  and 
not  a  sign  of  actual  life  or  the  vital  force ;  but  it  seems  to  nie  that 
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tliis  IS  practically  an  admission  of  the  presence  of  life,  or  vital  fbr^e 
under  another  name,  Miieoiilar  irritability  and  8iK>ntaneoiis  cou- 
t Inactions  are  not  man i tested  in  bodies  really  dead,  and  their  SfMtn- 
taneoui^  oeciirrence  proves  that  some  vital  power  ranst  still  remain 
in  the  body  of  a  child. 

Some  medical  jurists  have  contended  that  there  shonld  be,  in  all 
case*?,  evidence  not  only  of  the  breathing,  but  of  the  crying  of  a 
eliild,  in  order  to  justify  a  medical  o{>inion  tliat  it  was  born  alive; 
but  according  to  lilackstone  ("  Connnentaries/'  vol,  2,ch.  8,  p.  127), 
''  Cnjingj  indeeil,  is  the  Btrotiijei^t  evidence,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
evidence'/'  and  Coke  ways,  **If  it  be  born  alive  it  is  sufBcient, 
though  it  l)e  not  hcanl  to  cry,  for  perad venture  it  may  be  born 
dumb;"  be  also  describes  *'  jnolion^  stirring,  and  the  like/'  as  proofs 
of  a  child  having  been  liorn  alive.  So  far  the  decision  in  ^ish  v, 
Palme)'  is  borne  out  by  good  legal  authority ;  and  we  may  consider 
that  although  the  nicre  warintli  of  the  body  would  not  be  evidence 
of  live  birth,  yet  tlie  «liglitctit  trace  of  vittd  action,  in  its  cominon 
and  true  physiological  accciitation— such  as  crying,  breathing,  pul- 
sation, or  motion — observed  after  entire  birth  and  separation  fi*oni 
the  mother,  would  be  deemed,  in  En^cHsh  law,  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  child  having  come  into  the  w<u'!d  alive. 

A  late  eminent  Scotcli  judge  informed  me  that  in  Scotland,  the 
husbuntrs  right  of  courtesy,  or  life-rent  in  his  wifi.^'s  ej^tate,  depends 
upon  there  Laving  been  a  chiUl  of  tbe  marriage  born  alive;  and 
for  the  proof  of  live  birth  it  is  required  to  be  shown,  not  merely 
that  it  had  breathed,  but  that  the  child  had  cried  after  it  was  born, 
I>r,  Beck  remarks  that  the  Scotch  law  is  more  precise  than  the 
English,  in  thus  demanding  proof  of  cry/??^;  but  it  siiould  be  added 
thu't  it  is  more  unjust.  The  case  of  iJolne  x.  Etchaniso7i  (Court  of 
Session,  1765)  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  I)obie*s  wife  brought 
orth  a  child  about  nine  months  after  marriage  wliieh  breatlied, 
raised  one  eye-lid,  and  expired  in  convulsions  about  lialf  an  hour 
after  its  birth,  hut  was  not  fimrd  to  eri/.  The  mother  died  in  child* 
bed,  and  the  question  was  whether  tbe  jus  mariti  was  not  lost  by 
the  death  of  the  wife  witliin  tbe  year,  without  a  child  of  the  mar- 
riage wlijcli  had  been  heard  to  cry.  The  decree  made  in  the  aise 
was,  that  as  the  wife  diil  not  live  a  year  and  a  day  after  her  niar- 
riage,  and  as  it  was  not  proved  that  the  cbild  or  f<:etus,  of  u^hich 
ehe  was  delivered,  w  as  heard  to  cry^  the  husband  was  not  entitled 
to  any  part  of  his  deceased  wife's  etfects  (^'^  Becks  Med.  Jur,,"  1 
358).  The  learned  judges  in  this  case  did  not  stuhify  tliemselves 
by  affirming  that  the  cliild  in  question  was  born  dead.  This  is  a 
physiologicul  and  nut  a  legal  point.  A  child  which  died  in  convul- 
sions half  an  hour  after  its  birth  could  not  be  descril>ed  as  hairiug 
been  dead.  Tlie  law  of  any  country  may  assume  its  own  stiindam 
of  life  at  birth.  The  Scotch  law  thus  assumes ''audible  crying,'* 
but  it  cannot  alter  the  physiological  fact  that  a  cbild  may  be  born 
living  W'ithout  crying.  It  is  not  merely  a  living  but  a  **  crying  " 
child  which  conveys^the  rigiit  of  courtesy  to  the  husband  across  thv 
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ftfrinfcr.    TTtfe  will  W  fertfcer  s^^a  fn>3ii  tb.^  deeisioo  in  rke  ease  ^i^i 

T*«««-  »  itudK-  reas»>!n  t^>  b^ii^vie-  thjT^  in  any  fotixir^  «ise>  thk  will 
■lot  !«•  rsiikfim  as  a  |Hnev*«deQt.  The  arcainm^at  of  ^rcater  km^irl^l^ 
on  t±*  aaciBiC'  *p>i  trh*-  pr*x>f>  cf  ':re  fr>m  tlie  rv^oiwi  of  luedWal 
caqpiHrK&KW  ainl  o&i?i»Tatioiu  ao^i  the  taos  tfiac  these  fhrsioto^kal 
qvestioQff  liATe  lMe»>cne  more  genera^ty  kQ\>irQ  and  be(nter  ondemoiod^ 
wiE  pci^SnlMIr  kad  to  a  different  d^%iou.  That  there  shooM  not 
be  a  5WFweff  of  fTOTtu^  life  ^irhea  the  d^th  of  a  chilvl  tak<e$  place 
sf<ci£«iiI!T  aifbar  hifth>  except  by  d:r^^  evidence  that  the  child  had 
CTMd.  fe  XEb  troth  a  riew  of  the  matter  wholly  imlefeu$tble«  Fn>ui 
wbitt  will  he  hereafter  stateil  i  V^A^j^ithts  Himnns^  infra^  it  will  he 
seen  ikas  the  ewjins  child  i$  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  live  birth«  for 
it  nay  cir  dnnng  the  act  of  birth,  and  dsc  before  its  body  is  bom ; 
while  the  lEict  tliat  it  breathes  and  moves  at>er  birth*  although 
friMQ  aecrdental  cirenmstances  it  may  not  cry«  is  imexcepHona6le 
erid^fMte  of  its  having  Ineen  bom  alive. 

The  case  of  Bny^t  v.  K-fity  involved  a  claim  by  a  widow  to  the 
estate  of  Ler  hiist>and«  on  the  gn>und  that  a  child  bom  twenty 
years  before  had  been  bom  living,  although  it  was  at  first  suppose^l 
to  have  been  stillborn.      The  case  came  belore  Vice4?haiKvllor 
Stoart  in  April  1861,  and  his  decision  confirmed  the  view$  here 
exp-reaeed.     Dr.  Freeman  noticed  at  the  birth  of  this  child,  and 
after  separation  from  the  mother,  that  there  was  a  slight  pulsation 
in  the  oord^  showing  a  feeble  but  independent  circulation.    There 
wa?  no  other  indication  of  breathing  than  an  areheil  state  of  the 
chest.    He  had,  it  appears,  made  an"entr>-  in  his  diary  of  the  birth 
being  that  of  a  lir^  child,  and  believing  it  to  be  alive,  he  cause^l  it 
to  be  placed  in  warm  water  to  sustain  its  vitalitv  ;  he  felt  sure  of 
its  being  alive  for  the  reas<^n  above  assisrned.     Tliis  statement  was 
confirmed  bv  the  nurse,  who  hail  been  tieani  to  say  that  the  child 
was  bom  alive,  but  died  the  same  day.     This  mavbe  regarded  a^^ 
strong  evidence  that  the  child  was  really  born  with  life,  although 
in  a  passive  state  of  excitation.     At  the  time  when  these  observa- 
tions were  made,  namely,  twenty  years  before,  the  legal  question  of 
live  birth  was  not  raised,  and  there  could  have  been  no  conceivable 
motive  for  misstating  the   facts,  or  inventing  a  state  of  things  to 
^nit  a  legal  claim. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  supported  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Freeman  in  an 
affidavit,  considering  that  the  fact  that  pulsation  was  observed  in 
the  ambilical  cord  after  delivery  was  a  physiological  proof  that  the 
child  in  question  was  not  born  dead.  On  the  other  side,  Drs.  Lee 
and  Ramsbotham  srave  their  opinion  that  there  was  no  priK>f  in 
this  case  of  breathing  having  taken  place  after  birth,  and  that 
nothing  lees  than  breathing  could  establish  the  fact  of  live  birth ! 
The  child,  therefore,  in  their  judgment,  was  not  born  alive.  In 
their  judgments  a  child  must  breathe  before  it  can  be  s^iid  to 
possess  independent  life.  The  Vice-Chancellor  decided  the  proof 
of  breathing  was  not  necessary,  and  held  that  there  was  sufficient 
•cgal  evidence  of  life  after  birth  in  the  pulsation  observcii  bv  the 
40 
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accoucheur.  This  deeision  ib  iii  accordance  with  hiw  and  common 
sense.  Pulsations  indicate  an  action  of  the  heart,  as  much  as 
motion  of  the  chest  indicates  an  action  of  the  intercostal  muscle. 

Tljcre  is  a  difficulty  in  rclyiiif,^  uiK>n  the  suggcBted  jiroof  derivable 
from  tlje  presence  of  air  in  tlie  lungs.  It  h  well  known,  an<l  ca^eii 
are  described  under  the  section  of  iNFANTicinE,  that  a  chihl  majR 
breathe  and  die  before  its  body  is  born.  Therefore,  unless  tbeM 
are  eye-witnesses  to  testify  to  tlie  act  of  visible  breathing,  the  tesffl 
is  not  oidy  valnele^^s,  Imt  fallacious.  It  would  nilslcad  a  court  o| 
law.  Oti  theother  hand,  children  are  born  and  live  fur  many  bour* 
in  a  state  of  passive  existence  without  visibly  breathing,  and  after 
death  no  air  is  found  in  the  lungs.  These  are  the  cases  vvhicli! 
would  be  truly  pronounced  stillborn  by  those  who  w^ere  not  present 
at  the  hirtli,  although  tl)eaeconchcorand  nurse  may  have  distinctly 
seen  tnovernents  of  the  arms,  hgi^^  or  lipa,  or  even  a  convulsed  st^te 
of  the  body  !  Many  cases  of  this  kind  are  destTibed  iii  the  section 
on  Infanticide;  for  such  cases  of  life  without  respiration  have 
been  thouglit  to  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  inference  from  ex- 
jierinicnts  un  the  lungs. 

The  following  case,  in  which  all  the  facta  were  aceumtely  ob- 
served in  reference  to  the  nianifcsfations  of  signs  of  life  after  birth, 
and  the  duration  of  life  in  a  new-born  ehild^  clearly  proves  that  the 
Euglisb  Courts  are  correct  in  relying  ui>on  proofs  of  life,  irres|:>ectiv0 
of  breathing  or  crying.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  decision  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  8tnart  in  the  ease  of  Broek  v.  Kell;/  was  based  on  sound 
physiological  reasons,  and  that  any  other  decision  would  have  been 
unjust.  This  case  oecnrrcd  to  Dr.  tSeale,  U.S.  (**Amer.  Jonru. 
Med.  Sci*/"  July  1870,  p.  278.)  lie  induced  labor  in  a  w*oman  by 
ergot  of  rye,  at  about  the  seventh  inorith  of  gestation,  A  large 
child  was  horn  after  some  difficulty,  hot  it  did  not  make  the  sligbtesi 
eHbrt  to  breathe.  There  was  distinct  j)i//.NV?^'on  in  the  cord,  Waa^ 
this  chikl  living  or  dead?  As  it  had  not  l>reatlied,  according  to 
some  accoucheurs,  it  wu>ald  be  regarded  as  dead.  Tlie  pulsation  of 
the  cord  would  be  treate<l  as  of  no  importttnee,  i.  t\,  as  giving  no 
indication  of  lite  after  birth.  But  this  child  was  really  born  living, 
a  fact  proved  liy  what  followed.  Flagellation  and  alternate  sprink- 
ling with  hot  and  cold  water  produced  a  violent  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  tlie  diaphragm,  which  caused  the  entire  infra-mammary 
region  to  be  very  much  depressed.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  cai^e  of  atelecttisis  puhnonuni,  or  inexpansihility  of  the  lungS| 
a  state  which  continnetl  for  /?n?  mrftntes'  after  the  birth  of  tlie  child* 
The  cord  was  now  severed,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  hluod  was 
allowed  to  flow  slowly  from  the  foc?tal  end.  The  tongue,  which  bai 
fallen  back,  was  drawn  forward.  A  sudden  spirt  of  a  drachm  oi 
blood  Howcd  when  the  constriction  was  relieved,  and  the  chil 
began  \u  breathe  very  fecldy,  and  so  continued  to  breathe  at  long] 
intervals.  The  heart  heat  very  feebly.  The  pupils  were  widely 
dilated,  tbey  did  not  respond  to  the  in&uence  of  a  bright  light,  and 
the  child  was  suffering  from  all  the  symptoms  of  compression  of 
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the  brain.     This  condition  lasted  one  hour,  when  the  child  ceased 
breathing. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Drs.  Lee  and  Rauisbothara  in  the 
case  of  Brock  v.  Kelly  (p.  625  ante)  this  child  was  born  dead,  and 
would  have  been  so  pronounced  for  the  first  five  minutes  after  birth, 
the  pulsation  of  the  cord  and  the  spasmodic  movement  of  the  dia- 
phragm being  regarded  by  them  only  as  indications  of  uterine  life. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  child  was  born  living — that  it  lived  before 
the  act  of  breathing,  which  after  all  was  performed  only  in  the 
most  imperfect  manner.  To  have  pronounced  it  dead  within  the 
first  five  minutes  of  its  birth,  and  living  for  an  hour  afterwards, 
would  have  been  inconsistent ;  yet  if  the  slight  indications  pointed 
out  were  not  signs  of  continued  life  these  conclusions  would  neces- 
sarily be  drawn,  involving  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  child  would 
have  had  no  power  of  inheriting  or  transmitting  property  for  the 
first  five  minutes  after  its  birth  because  it  was  dead,  and  would 
have  acquired  this  power  for  the  last  fifty  minutes  because  it  was 
living!  According  to  the  French  law  a  child  so  living  for  five 
minutes,  or  an  hour,  after  birth  would  be  pronounced  non-viable  and 
incapable  of  acquiring  or  transmitting  property. 

A  healthy  full-grown  child  recently  born  may  make  an  attempt 
at  inspiration,  but  the  closure  of  the  larynx  from  convulsions,  or 
some  irritant  such  as  the  vaginal  discharges,  meconium,  etc.,  may 
impede  the  entry  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  chest  in  this  case  is 
arched,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  there  is  a  convulsive  rigidity  of 
the  muscular  system ;  the  tongue  is  firmly  retracted,  especially  at 
its  base.  Unless  the  finger  of  the  accoucheur  is  passed  quickly 
down  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottis  raised  by  pressing 
it  forwards,  the  child  would  never  inspire,  although  it  might  have 
a  perfect  capacity  to  breathe.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  met  with  a  case 
of  this  kind  ;  the  air  entered  the  lungs  immediately  after  the  above 
operation,  and  the  child  breathed  and  lived.  According  to  the 
theories  propounded  in  reference  to  the  cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer 
and  Brock  v.  Kelly^  this  child  would  have  been  pronounced  dead  or 
stillborn  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  accoucheur  removed  the  im- 
pediment to  its  breathing.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  respiratorv 
action  ensues  upon  anv  stoppage  of  the  placental  supply  to  the  child, 
and,  moreover,  that  this  may  occur  in  the  uterus  as  well  as  in  the 
vagina ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  foreign  substances,  which 
had  been  drawn  in  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  found  in  the 
bronchial  tubes.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  finding  of  the  natural  se- 
cretions in  the  bronchial  tubes  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof  of 
inspiration  having  been  established ;  it  would  merely  show  that 
there  had  been  an  action  of  the  chest  during  birth  similar  to  that 
of  inspiration.  Still  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  living  action,  and 
therefore  indicative  of  life  in  the  child. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  test  to  apply  to  such  cases  for  the 
determination  of  physiological  life  is  auscultation.  The  beating  of 
the  heart,  as  determined  by  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope,  applied  even 
for  five  consecutive  minutes,  is  an  undoubted  sign  of  life,  in  a  phy- 
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Biological  sense,  whether  the  child  breathes,  cries,  or  moves.  M. 
Boiicluit  noticed,  on  one  occasion,  that  this  kind  of  passive  life 
continued  in  an  infant  for  twenty-three  hours  after  its  birth. 
Feeble  but  distinct  pulsations  were  lieard  at  long  intervals,  but 
there  was  no  motion  of  the  riba.  Attempts  at  resuscitation  were 
made,  but  the  motions  of  the  heart  became  more  and  more  feeble, 
until  they  entirely  ceased.  An  examination  showed  that  the  lungs 
had  not  received  air.  As  we  take  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action 
to  be  the  only  certain  evidence  of  deatb,  so  the  existence  of  pulsa- 
tion in  the  heart  or  arteries,  when  clearly  fjerceived  by  the  ear^ 
Btethoscope,  or  finger,  ia  positive  evidence  of  life  in  a  physioloi^ical 
eeuse.  Is  this  legal  life?  Would  the  wilful  destroctiun  of  such  a 
child  constitute  murder?  Would  this  proof  of  pulsation  without 
muscular  motion,  breathing,  crying,  or  any  other  sign  of  active  life, 
confer  tenancy  by  courtesy,  or  transfer  an  estate  by  inheritance  or 
Burvivorsliip?  M.  Bouchut  justly  observes  tliat  apparent  de^th 
succeeding  to  birth,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  l^eatins 
of  tbe  heart  and  an  absence  of  respiration,  is  only  a  diseased  condK 
tion  of  the  new-born  child  (see  *'  Atelectasis,''  Infanticide)  ;  and, 
whether  it  is  cured  of  this  or  dies,  it  is  living,  although  it  has  not 
breathed ;  or,  as  a  German  j  urist  remarks, ''  Sehchitod  IM  Scheijileben,'" 
By  taking  away  its  right  of  succession,  the  law  punishes  the  child 
and  its  heirs  for  a  malady  with  which  it  is  born  (**Gaz,  dcs  Hop.," 
1855,  No.  124;  and  "Med,  Times  and  Gaz.,'*  August  19,  1856> 
They  who  contend  tlnit  crying  or  breathing  alone  should  bo  taken 
as  a  sign  of  life  after  birth,  would  of  course  pronounce  such  a  child 
to  have  been  born  dead^  even  at  the  time  that  they  might  be  listen- 
hig  to  tbe  pulsations  of  its  heart !  (Casper,  "  Klinische  Novellen,'* 
1863,  p.  5*34.)  Such  pulsations  would  probablj^  be  referred  by  them 
to  the  renniins  of  uterine  life. 

Vagtlus  akrinns, — Let  us  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  a  child 
having  been  born  alive  is  stated  to  be  that  it  was  heanl  to  cry — ^it 
may  be  a  question  for  a  medical  witness,  in  cross-examination, 
whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  pmof  of  live  birth,  Tbe 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  because  a  child  may  cry  before  ita 
body  is  entii*e!y  born  ;  or  there  may  have  been  what  isealle<l  vaf/ihts 
uienmis — a  uterine  cry  after  the  rupture  of  tbe  membranes,  (See 
Infanticide*)  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  child  may  breathe  with- 
out crying,  but  it  cannot  cry  without  breathing  ;  yet  neither  the 
crying  nor  the  breathing  is  an  absolute  proof  tbat  the  child  waa 
actually  born  alive.  As  in  all  cases  of  this  description  there  must  ' 
be  eye-witnesses,  either  profci^sional  or  not ;  the  evidence  will  not 
rest  solely  ujjod  a  mere  medical  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  cry  before  birth  ;  and  proof  will  be  required  of  the  crying  of  the 
child  after  it  was  born.  The  determination  of  the  momentary  ex- 
istence of  children  after  birth  is  of  importance  in  a  legal  point  of 
view,  in  reference  to  the  follo\Ving  subject,  . 

Tenmwy  by  courtesy, — This  signifies,  according  to  Blackstone 
("  Com.''  vol  2,  p.  4i2t>),  a  tenant  bv  the  Courts  of  England,  The 
nature  of  this  tenancy  has  been  already  explained.     (See  the  case 
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of  Fish  V.  Palmer^  p.  622,  and  Brock  v.  Kelli/j  p.  625.)  If  a  married 
woman  possessed  of  estate  die,  the  estate  passes  from  the  husband 
to  her  heir-at-law,  unless  there  has  been  a  child  born  living  of  the 
marriage,  in  which  case  the  husband  acquires  a  life-interest  in  the 
property.  The  only  defence  of  this  singular  custom  is  that  it  is  of 
great  antiquity.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  a  few  years 
since  to  substitute  for  it  the  reasonable  provision  that  the  marriage 
alone  should  entitle  the  husband  to  a  right  which  he  can  now  only 
acquire  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  accidental  conditions.  Incura- 
ble sterility,  a  protracted  labor,  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  wife, 
orthe  necessary  performance  of  craniotomy  on  a  healthy  well- formed 
child,  may,  under  this  custom,  lead  to  an  aversion  of  the  inheri- 
tance. The  tenancy,  in  contested  cases,  is  generally  established  or 
disproved  by  medical  evidence;  and  the  lollowing  are  the  condi- 
tions which  the  law  requires  in  order  that  the  right  should  exist : — 
1.  The  child  must  be  bom  alive. — Cases  have  been  already  related, 
wherein  the  motion  of  a  lip  and  a  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord 
were  held  to  be  suflBcient  proofs  of  live  birth.  Some  physiologists 
have  objected  to  these  as  inadequate  proofs  of  life ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  one  of  physiology,  and  not  of  law,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  the  objection.  In  truth,  however,  the  law  does  not 
require  proof  of  active  life  in  a  child,  but  merely  some  evidence, 
however  slight,  that  it  has  been  born  living ;  and  the  amount  of 
proof  to  satisfy  the  purposes  of  justice  must  of  course  rest  with 
those  who  are  expounders  of  the  law.  Rare  as  these  cases  are,  one 
has  been  the  subject  of  two  trials  {Llewellyn  v.  Gardiner  and  others^ 
Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1854 ;  and  Gardiner  v.  Llewellyn^  Stafford 
Summer  Assizes,  1856).  This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  brought 
to  try  the  plaintiff's  right  to  a  life-interest  in  the  property  of  his 
deceased  wife.  The  plaintiff  claimed  as  tenant  bv  the  courtesy  of 
England,  and  his  right  depended  upon  whether  his  deceased  wife 
had  had  a  child  bore  alive.  According  to  the  plaintiff's  evidence, 
his  wife  had  taken  a  long  walk,  she  being  at  the  time  in  about  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  (November,  1851) ;  and,  having 
been  taken  ill  during  the  night,  she  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a 
child,  which  lived  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  stated  that 
he  heard  the  child  cry.  The  plaintiff  immediately  fetched  his 
sister,  and  returned  with  her  to  his  wife  in  a  few  minutes,  and  she 
deposed  that  she  heard  the  child  cry  twice.  This  evidence  was  relied 
upon  as  conclusive  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  although  it 
appears  on  the  same  evidence  to  have  died  before  anything  could 
be  done  towards  dressing  it.  The  case  for  the  defendants  at  the 
first  trial  was  that  the  wife  was  a  girl  of  delicate  health  and  liable 
to  epileptic  fits ;  that  when  little  more  than  16,  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  the  plaintiff  without  the  consent  of  her  mother;  and  evi- 
dence was  given  to  show  the  improbability  of  the  child  having 
been  born  alive,  there  being  reason  to  believe,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  plaintiff  and  other  circumstances,  that  it  never  could  have  had 
more  than  a  foetal  existence.  There  had  been  no  medical  exami- 
nation ;  the  body  was  buried  the  same  day,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
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KtilUiorn  children,  neither  the  birth  nor  tlm  burial  was  registered, 
'\Viji:htniaii,  J.,  lt*ft  it  to  the  jury  to  say  wliether  the  f»o8itive  evi. 
dent'e  given  by  the  plaint  ill*  and  his  sister  had  l>een  rebutted  by 
the  evidt'nce  ^iven  for  the  (leteiuhint,  and  the  other  ciremnstancea  J 
ot*  ihe  ease.     The  jury  foimd  a  verdict  in  i'avor  of  tiie  hutsbandal 
ckini.     At   the  ?ecoiid  trial,  ordered   by  the  Court  of  Chancery  1 
(Stafford  Bummer  Assizes,  1856),  the  |ihu!ititr  Llewellyn  was  madeJ 
defendant;  and  medical  and  other  evidence  was  adduced  to  fihovvj 
that  tlie  child  could  not  liave  readied  an  age  at  which   it  couldl 
either  hreathe  or  cry.    The  age  was  variously  assigned  at  the  fourthl 
or  fifth  month  of  gestatiun.     The  body  of  the  chihl  was  not  seefil 
by  any  medical  man,  and  the  non-professional  witnesses  who  saw  it^ 
difi'ered  entirely  regarding  its  size  and  appeamnee;  so  that  J  n  fact, 
the  case  rested  mainly  on    the  credibility  of  the  statements  of 
Llewellyn  and  his  sister.    Tliere  were  no  nmhcal  tacts  to  guide  the 
jury.     The  late  Baron  Alderson,  in  summing  up,  said  the  question 
siini>ly  was  whether  Eliza  Bennett,  afterwards  Eliza  Llewellyn, 
was  delivered  of  a  livutg  child  during  the  time  she  was  a  wife.     If 
tliey  luid  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  could  not  tell  wdiether  it  was 
born  alive  or  not,  they  nnist  tind  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  (Gardi- 
ner);  they  eouhj  not  find  for  tjjc  delcnchmt  Llewellyn  unless  thcT- 
were  satisfied  that  tlie  child  was  in  a  state  of  life  in  the  world,' 
during  the  tinje  the  husl»and  wiis  married  to  tlic  wife.     The  verdict 
of  tlte  jury  was  to  the  eltect  that  they  did  not  believe  the  child  waa 
born  alive:  it  was,  tberelbre,  a  revei^al  of  tlie  former  verdict. 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  the  m/h^g  of  a  child,  propterly 
attested  by  disinterested  witnesses,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  live 
birth.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  tlie  tests  given  b}^  Lord  Ck»ke.  In 
the  section  on  Infakticide,  some  cases  are  related  in  wdiicli  new- 
born children  survived  birth  several  hours,  but  manifested  no  sign 
of  active  life  either  by  crying,  or  in  any  other  mode,  and  after  death 
there  was  no  air  m  tlie  lungs.  As  in  eases  of  infanticide,  it  the 
evidence  of  live  birth  rests  entirely  on  an  examination  after  death, 
the  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs  will  not  necessarily  show*  that  a 
chihl  has  come  into  the  worhl  dead,  nor  will  I  be  presence  of  air  in 
these  organs  prove  that  it  has  been  linrn  alive,  because  it  may  have 
breathed  and  died  before  birth.  The  child  must  be  heard  to  cry, 
or  be  seen  to  breathe,  or  move  ajler  birth.  The  i'act  that  the  Ititigs 
are  not  distended  with  air,  and  that  they  immediately  siitk  in 
water,  either  when  entire  or  when  divided  into  small  pieces,  is 
proof  that  a  child  has  not  breathed  and  cried  during  birth  and 
afterwards.  (See  eases  b}-  \}i\  Vernon  and  Dr.  Davies.  Infanticide.) 
Although  in  Dr.  Vernon's  case  the  child  had  only  reached  the 
sixtli  month,  it  was  strong  enough  to  cry;  and  yet  probably,  had 
its  liistory  l>cen  unknown,  some  medical  cxfierts  would  have  been, 
prepared  to  swear,  from  an  examination  of  the  lungs,  that  it  must' 
have  been  born  dead,  and  certainly  could  not  have  bad  the  [lOwer 
of  uttering  a  cry!  A  child  born  at  the  tifth  month  has  been  known 
to  cry  (see  Legitimacy);  but  the  state  of  its  lungs  is  not  recorded* 
In  the  case  of  Gardiner  v.  LkwcUyn^  a  medical  witness  who  ap- 
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peared  for  the  plaintiff  stated  as  his  belief  that  a  child  born  at  the 
fifth  month  could  not  breathe^  and  if  it  could  not  breathe  (so  as  to 
fill  the  lungs)  it  could  not  cry!  This  may  have  been  consistent 
with  his  experience,  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  facts  observed  by 
others.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  lawyers  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  getting  at  medical  truth,  is  this  strong  disposition  on 
the  part  of  witnesses  to  act  upon  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  to '  fix' 
all  natural  events  by  an  exclusive  reference  to  their  individual 
experience.  In  LleweUyn's  case,  the  only  evidence  of  the  child 
being  born  alive  rested  on  the  testimony  of  strongly-interested 
persons,  Llewellyn  and  his  sister.  The  alleged  fact  on  which  they 
based  their  case  was  that  they  had  heard  the  child  cry;  but  taking 
the  other  evidence  in  the  case,  the  jury  placed  no  confidence  in 
their  statement. 

It  would  be  indeed  most  unsafe  as  a  rule  to  receive  evidence  on 
points  of  this  nature,  i,  e,  of  breathing,  crying,  or  movements  of 
the  limbs  of  new-born  children,  except  from  medical  men  present 
at  the  time,  or  from  persons  not  interested  in  the  results  of  the 
case.  In  geneml,  medical  opinions  have  been  received  on  these 
occasions.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  assert  that  a  child 
at  birth  cried  or  moved,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  from 
an  inspection  of  the  body,  to  disprove  these  statements. 

2.  The  child  must  be  bom  ichile  the  mother  is  living.  Ccesarean  ex- 
traction.— From  this  it  appears  that  if  a  living  child  were  removed 
from  the  outlet,  or  extracted  from  the  uterus  by  the  Cffisarean  ope- 
nition,  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  husband  would  not  be 
entitled  to  enjoy  his  wife's  estate,  although  the  child  might  survive 
it«  removal  or  extraction,  and  succeed  to  the  estate  on  attaining  its 
majority.  How  such  a  case  would  be  decided  in  the  present  day  it 
is  difficult  to  determine;  but  one  instance  is  quoted  by  most 
medico-legal  writers  from  Lord  Coke,  in  which,  about  three  centu- 
ries ago,  the  decision  went  against  the  husband,  in  consequence  of 
the  child  having  been  removed  from  the  uterus  by  the  Cesarean 
section  after  the  death  of  the  wife.  In  the  case  of  Llewellyn 
{suprd\  the  late  Baron  AUlerson  ruled  that  the  husband  could  not 
take  the  estate  unless  the  child  was  proved  to  have  been  born  during 
the  marriage,  i.  e,  while  the  wife  was  living.  Althoucrh  there  is 
no  recent  English  case  in  which  this  question  has  arisen  in  reference 
to  the  i^erformance  of  the  Oie^sarean  operation,  a  case  which  occurred 
in  France  in  1834  will  show  the  points  to  which  medical  evidence 
must  be  directed  on  these  occasions.  In  April,  1834,  a  woman 
named  UHotcUier^  about  eight  months  pregnant,  was  seized  with 
convulsions  and  died.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  her  death.  Dr. 
Cabaret  extracted  the  child  by  the  Ca^sarean  operation.  The  ques- 
tion was.  Was  this  child  a  living  or  a  dead  child  at  the  time  of  its 
removal  ?  Dr.  Cabaret,  the  oj>erator,  deposed  that  he  saw  its  chest 
and  ribs  move,  that  there  was  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
also  at  its  base  after  it  was  cut  off,  and  that  on  layin^his  hand  on 
the  region  of  the  heart,  he  felt  this  organ  beating.  The  body  was 
placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  immediately  on  immersion  the  right 
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hand  was  rais^od  towards  tlie  liL'ad,  and  there  was  a  sligljt  respiration* 
After  this  the  child  was  iiiutioidess.  Dr.  Cabaret  considered  tbat 
it  had  hreatlied,  though  feebly,  and  for  the  space  of  about  five 
minutes.  This  testimony  was  confinued  by  several  women  who 
were  preaeut  at  the  delivery. 

On  the  other  liatid,  a  physieiaii  swore  that  the  child  must  have 
been  born  dead,  since  he  hud  been  for  eleven  liours  in  attendance 
on  the  woman  previt^os  to  her  decease,  and  had  felt  no  motion  in 
the  uterus.  This  witness,  however,  was  not  present  at  the  oiieratioa 
for  the  removal  of  the  child.  Thirty-three  days  after  the  extraction 
of  the  child,  the  body  was  exhumed  and  examined.  The  lungs 
were  compact,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  the  left  was  emphyse* 
matous.  This  portion  of  the  lungs,  cut  into  pieces,  floated  on 
M^aten  There  Avas  meeoniurn  in  the  intestines,  but  the  stomach  and 
urinary  bladder  were  erupty* 

On  this  state  of  facts  Velpeau  pave  his  opinion  that  the  child 
had  been  born  alive  ;  but  Orfila,  Duliois,  and  Pclleton  mid  that  in 
their  judgments  it  had  not  been  born  alive.  Orfila  assieneil  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  to  putrefaction,  and  Dubois  considered  the 
pulf^ation  in  the  cord  to  prove  tliat  extra-uterine  life  was  not  esta- 
blished;  in  other  words,  that  the  eliild  had  not  breathed. 

The  Court  subnntted  tliese  eonflictinu:  opinions  to  three  experts — 
Drs.  Marjolin,  Houx,  and  ilarc*  According  to  them,  the  moveuients 
of  the  arm  observed  by  Dr.  Cabaret  was  rnec/umieal  (not  vital), 
owinej  to  the  stimulus  of  immei'sion  acting  on  the  remains  of  ftttal 
life.  As  to  resinration,  if  a  child  breathed  ever  so  feebly  for  five 
minutes,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  raised  no  cry,  not  even  those  feeble 
sounds  produced  when  the  air  penetrates  no  further  tlian  the  trachea* 
Finally,  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  cease  as  soon  as  re^^pimtion  com- 
mences. The  post-mortem  inspection  proved  nothing  in  fav<ir  of 
tlie  child  having  been  born  alive.  The  arched  state  of  the  chest 
and  the  c< audition  of  the  lungs  were  due  to  putrefaction,  and  not 
to  the  act  of  breathing. 

From  these  considerations,  and  believing  that  all  the  indications 
might  he  referred  to  the  remains  of  t<etal  life,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  tliat  this  child  had  not  breathed,  and  conset|uetitly  (?)  had 
not  lived.  C*Ann.  dllvg.,"  1838, 1, 98;  and  Beckys  '^  Med.  Journ.;* 
vol.  1.  p.  300.) 

Upon  the  strict  rules  of  English  law  such  a  case  would  not  have 
given  rise  to  any  question  in  reference  to  tlie  Jus  maritu  The 
proofs  of  life  in  the  child  were  much  stronger  than  in  the  case  of 
Fish  V.  Fah/icr  (p.  t?22,  ank\)  Tlie  evidence  of  the  physician  and  of 
the  women  present  at  the  extmction  of  the  child  shows  that  there 
was  a  pulsation  of  the  cord — ix  visible  act  of  breathing,  pulsation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  sijt>ntaneous  movement  of  an  arm  when  the  child 
was  pluced  in  a  warm  bath.  The  fact  that  another  physician,  who 
did  not  see  the  child  extracted,  had  not  ijerceived  any  movementa 
in  the  uterus  for  some  hours  before,  amounts  to  nothing. 

The  suggestion  of  the  exjierts  that  tlie  uiovenient  of  the  arm  was 
mechanical  was  an  evasion  of  the  true  question.     A  really  dead 
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body  might  be  put  into  a  warm  bath  without  such  a  mechanical 
force  being  exerted.  The  stimulus  of  warm  water  has  no  effect  on 
a  dead  body ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  of  this  child 
being  living,  that  when  put  into  a  warm  bath,  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  a  hmb  and  an  act  of  respiration. 

But  under  any  circumstances,  unless  the  alleged  facts  were  dis- 
proved by  eye-witnesses,  the  theoretical  opinions  of  experts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  direct  and  independent  evidence  of  the 
operating  physician  and  of  the  other  persons  in  attendance.  Ac- 
cording to  English  law,  this  child  would  have  been  pronounced 
living.  Even  the  referee-experts  did  not  positively  say  that  it  was 
**  born  dead."  They  somewhat  evasively  say,  "  This  child  has  not 
lived,"  implying  by  this  that  it  has  not  breathed  perfectly,  and  has 
not  manifested  what  they  call  active  extra-uterine  life.  Further, 
if  it  had  lived,  it  was  a  viable  child,  i,  e.^  there  was  nothing  in  its 
conformation  to  prevent  it  from  continuing  to  live. 

The  husband  or  representative  of  the  deceased  parturient  woman 
may  object  to  the  performance  of  this  operation,  even  although  the 
child  may  be  living  in  the  womb,  and  there  may  be  a  reasonable 
hope,  by  an  immediate  operation,  of  extracting  it  living.  The  late 
Dr.  Lever  informed  me  that  on  two  occasions,  m  1858,  the  husbands 
thus  refused  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the  dead  body  of  the  wife. 
I  apprehend  that  no  medical  man  would  proceed  to  operate  by  force, 
or  against  the  will  of  the  husband ;  at  the  same  time,  in  refusing 
his  permission,  the  husband  is  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence.  The 
practice  on  the  Continent  has  been  to  undertake  it  while  the  woman 
was  living,  and  the  result  has  shown  that,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  it  may  thus  be  performed  successfully,  both  with  regard  to 
mother  and  child. 

Important  legal  consequences  may  hereafter  ensue  from  a  more 
general  adoption  of  this  practice  in  England  in  respect  to  deformed 
females.  Thus,  supposing  in  any  case  a  child  were  removed  alive 
while  the  mother  was  living,  both  of  them  dying  shortly  after- 
wards, Would  the  husband  become  a  tenant  by  courtesy  ?  The  law 
says  that  the  child  must  be  bom  ;  and  some  lawyers  would  find 
ground  for  arguing  whether  extraction  by  the  Csesarean  operation 
should  be  regarded  as  "  legal  birth."  "  Illud  autem  valdd  con- 
troversum  est  inter  jurisconsultos,  an  is  qui  editus  est,  exsecto 
matris  ventre,  reputetur  partus  naturalis  et  legitimus  et  successi- 
onis  Ciipax."  (Caranza.)  According  to  Fonblanq^ue,  the  question 
is  settled  in  the  affirmative — ^a  child  extracted  is  a  child  born. 
(''  Med  Journ.,"  vol.  1,  p.  236.)  Our  ancient  law  authorities  do  not 
appear  to  have  contemplated  that  such  an  operation  would  ever  be 
undertaken  on  a  living  female.  The  words  of  Lord  Coke,  which 
are  considered  to  express  the  state  of  the  English  law,  are,  "  If  a 
woman  seised  of  lands  in  fee  taketh  husband,  and  by  him  is  bigge 
with  child,  and  in  her  travell  dyeth,  and  the  child  is  ripped  out  of 
her  body  alive,  yet  shall  he  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesie,  because 
the  child  was  not  born  during  the  marriage,  nor  in  the  life  of  the 
wife^  but  in  the  mean  time  her  land  descended."    According  to  other 
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aiitlioritiei^,  the  Cesarean  operation  does  not  divert  the  course  ofl 
descent,  or  divest  the  husband  of  the  life-estate,  provided  the  child! 
be  born  alive,  and  the  mother  was  living  when  the  child  was  b^mJ 
("Obstetric  Record,"  voh  3,  p*  6f],)     Birth  and  extraction  by  the 
Ciesarean  operation  are,  therefore,  treated  as  similar  conditions. 

Me<lical  jurists  have  dittered  respeetinu*  the  i^riod  of  gestutiut^J 
at  wliich  the  operation  sliould  l>e  performed*    TIjis  w<mld,  of  cours6|l 
depend  on  the  earliest  period  at  which  a  child  might  be  born  capti3 
hie  of  living.     In  reference  to  tenancy  by  courtesy^  a  child  might" 
be  extracted  alive  as  early  as  the  fit\h  month,  but  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  survive*  unless  it  was  at  or  ahout  the  seventh  monthj 
When  a  woman  dies  undelivered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  how  lonn 
a  period  the  child  nia}^  survive  in  the  uterus.     It  has  been  statecQ 
that  a  child  might  thus  continue  to  live  for  many  hours,  but  thi»l 
is  not  borne  out  l>y  any  facts,  and  tlie  physician  who  makes  the 
sugorestion  says  tliat  no  time  shoulil  lie  lost  in  removing  the  fustos. 
In  the  French  case  above  quoted,  p,  (>H1,  the  cliild  was  removeil  alive 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afYer  the  death  of  the  woman.     Dr.  Afudg^ 
operated  in  a  case  of  convulsions  twott*/  Mfiiutt'S  after  the  death  ofl 
the  woman,  but  the  child  was  then. dead.     There  were  no  signs  of 
uterine  actioji  after  the  mothcr-s  death.      ("Anier.  Journ.  Med. 
Sci.,*'  July,  1872,  p.  585.)     Some  have  alleged,  that  unless  the  oi>e' 
ration  is  performed  i/nmfdufft'ii/  at^ter  the  death  of  the  woman,  thej 
child  would  not  be  extracted  liviog.     The  condition  of  the  ftPtuH^ 
in  ntero  is,  however,  peculiar,  and  cpiite  distinct  from  that  of  a 
child  living  by  the  act  of  respiration.     It  is  jjossible,  therefoi'e,  tliat 
there  may  be  a  limited  survivorship,  and  that  the  ojieratiou  may 
be  perforiued  S(j  late  as  an  liour  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  with 
the  possibility  of  extracting  a  living  chihL 

Bhih  of  ihc  f'itilil  after  the  deafk  of  (he  irortiaiK—The  post-mortenil 
birth  of  a  dead  child  can  give  rise  to  no  question  in  connectiom 
with    tenancy  by  courtesy.     This   part  of  tlie   subject  has  been 
elsewhere  further  considered.     (Hee  under  Belivery,  anie  p.  514.) 
But  it  may  bajipen  that  tlie  child  m  born  after  the  death  of  the 
woman,  and  survives  its  birth,  as  in  the  following  case.     A  womanJ 
diet!  dining  labor.     The  accoucheur  who  was  summoned  found  thel 
heat!  nf  the  child  presenting,  but  too  high  up  in  the  pelvis  to  aUovrl 
of  the  up[>iication  of  the  forceps  to  aid  tielivery.     He  immediateljrl 
introduced  his  liand  into  the  uterus,  and  a  (piarter  of  an  hour  afteil 
the  deatli  cd' the  mother,  ajid  twenty  hours  after  the  rupture  of  thq 
menil>raries.  he  extracted  a  male  intant  in  a  state  of  apparent  deattui 
The  child,  which  was  well  forjued,  was  speedily  resuscitated  by  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  means*    (**  Berlin  Medicin.  Zeit.,"  July, 
183<.».)     Ibiil  this  case  occurred  in  England,  it  would  probaV)ly  IrnveJ 
been  decidetl,  according  to  the  old   precedent,  that  the  husband  ' 
could  not  become  a  tenant  by  courtesy,  because  by  the  death  of  the 
mother  tlie  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  the  land  had  do^icended 
before  the  cliild  was  born! 

3,    The  chtld  tnu^t  he  horn  capable  of  mherttinf/,     3Ionstrosit)/, — If 
the  woman  itt  delivered  of  a  monster,  which  cannot  iidierit,  the 
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husband  does  not  acquire  a  right  of  tenancy.  The  connection  of 
teratology  or  monstrosity  with  medical  jurisprudence  has  been  most 
ably  investigated  by  M.  St.-Hilaire.  Although  legal  questions  con- 
nected with  monstrous  births  do  fiot  often  occur,  yet  it  is  proper 
that  a  medical  witness  should  be  acquainted  with  certain  facts  re- 
pecting  them.  The  law  of  England  has  given  no  precise  definition 
of  what  is  intended  by  a  monster.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  it  is  a 
being  "  which  hath  not  the  shaj^e  of  mankind  ;  such  a  being  cannot 
be  heir  to  or  inherit  land,  although  brought  forth  within  marriage." 
A  mere  deformity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as  supernumerary 
fingers  or  toes,  twisted  or  deformed  limbs,  will  not  constitute  a 
monster  in  law,  so  far  as  the  succession  to  property  is  considered, 
provided  the  being  still  have  ^^  human  shape.'^  Even  a  supernu- 
merary leg  would  not  probably  be  allowed  to  avert  an  inheritance! 
Various  classifications  of  monstere  have  been  made,  but  these  are  of 
no  assistance  whatever  to  a  medical  jurist,  because  each  case  must 
be  decided  by  the  peculiarities  attending  it;  and  his  duty  will  not 
be  to  state  the  class  and  order  of  the  monster,  but  simply  in  what 
respect  it  differs  from  a  normal  human  being.  In  consequence  of 
the  want  of  a  suflBcient  number  of  precedents  on  this  subject,  it  is 
difiicult  to  say  what  degree  of  monstrosity  would  be  required  in 
law  in  order  to  cut  oft*  the  civil  rights  of  a  being.  Monsters  may 
be  acephalous  (headless),  dicephalous  (two  heads  with  one  body), 
or  disomatous  (two  bodies  with  one  head).  Others  again,  like  the 
Siamese  twins,  have  two  distinct  bodies  united  by  a  broad  band  of 
skin.  Would  an  acephalous  monster  be  considered  as  devoid  of 
human  shape?  Would  a  disomatous  monster  be  allowed  to  inherit 
as  one? — to  marry  as  one? — or  how  would  legal  punishment  be  in- 
flicted in  the  event  of  one  of  the  bodies  infringing  the  laws?  Such 
are  the  singular  questions  which  have  been  propounded  by  medical 
casuists  in  relation  to  these  beings ;  and  there  is  obviousl}-  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  much  legal  ingenuity  in  respect  to  these 
questions.  According  to  St.-Hilaire,  the  rule  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  all  countries  respectino;  these  monstrosities  is  to  consider 
every  monster,  with  two  equally  developed  heads,  whether  it  be 
disomatous  or  not,  as  two  beings ;  and  everv  monster  with  a  single 
head,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  a  single  being.  He  ascribes 
the  origin  of  this  rule  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  in 
all  Christian  countries  ujx)n  each  head,  when  the  monster  is  dice- 
phalous. This  view  appears  rational  when  we  consider  that  with 
two  heads  there  are  two  moral  individualities;  while  with  a  single 
head,  there  is  one  will  and  one  moral  individuality.  But  it"  is 
doubtful  how  far  this  doctrine  would  be  accepted  by  jurists  and 
legislators. 

The  Siamese  hcins^  Chang  and  Eng^  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  most  remarkable  duplex  monster  of  modern  times.  Tliey  were 
l>orn  in  1811,  and  appeared  first  in  England  in  1830,  and  after- 
wards in  1869.  They  are  united  by  a  broad  thick  band,  extending 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  chest-bone  to  the  other  (cartilage  ensi- 
formis).    The  band  is  four  inches  in  length,  and  seven  inches  in  cir- 
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ciimference.  The  nerves  and  bloodvessels  of  each  meet  in  tri3 
centre  of  it,  but  there  is  no  direct  blood'Comniuniaition  betweeiw 
the  two.  There  are  two  distinct  hearts^  the  pulses  having  beeiw 
observed  to  difter  in  frequeocy  and  character.  The  respiration  id 
wliolly  independent  of  each  other.  Their  mental  operations  ard 
entirely  distinct,  and  they  have  beeo  known  to  diiier  m  opinion  onj 
the  question  of  bathing,  etc.  In  short,  they  are  really  two  distinct^ 
men,  with  the  raisfortune  of  having  this  connecting  band  between 
them. 

Under  the  circumBtances  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible  in  relation  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  to  make  both 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  one.  Living  for  forty  yeai-s  in  America, 
they  exercisetl  the  rights  of  citizenahip  as  independent  iiersons,  and 
had  married  two  sisters,  entering  into  the  contract  as  separate 
beings.  No  charge  of  liigamy  was  raised  aguiost  them  for  this 
double  union.  It  is  clear,  from  this  independence  of  will  and 
action,  that  one  might  kill  a  pei-son  under  circumstances  which 
would  coustitote  murder  or  numslaughter,  the  other  not  lieing  an 
assenting  tarty,  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  jierpetration  of  the 
crime.  The  application  of  the  criDimal  law  wouhl,  as  in  the  Pari- 
sian case  related  bj^  4St.-Hilaire,  become  a  subject  of  great  difficulty. 
No  punishment  could  he  inflicted  on  the  guilty  without  oec^ssarily 
involving  tlie  innocent  (undivided)  moiety.  Such  cnses  of  raou- 
strosity  must  he  regarded  as  setting  at  defiance  all  the  ordiiuiry 
rules  of  law,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or  canonicah  Another  duplei^^M 
monster,  llcllie  and  Christhiey  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1871»^B 
(See  "Lancet,"'  1871, 1,  725.)  Like  the  Siamese  twins,  they  were 
two  independent  beings,  females,  united  by  a  band  extending  fmm 
one  OS  coccygis  to  the  other.  They  were  in  all  rcsi^ects  independent 
in  thought  and  action. 

;Malpositioni?,  tnin^positions,  or  defects  of  the  internal  organs  of 
any  of  the  cavities,  do  not  form  monstrous  births  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  English  law.  The  legal  question  relates  only  to  external 
6hai>e,  not  to  mternal  conformation.  It  is  proper  to  stiite  that  no 
person  is  justified  io  destroying  a  monster  at  birth. 


MinorUy  and  nugoriiifl^-The  word  minor  is  synonymous  with  tha 
of  ihfaitt  {infcws)  and  is  applied  in  law  to  any  one  under  the  age  o\ 
twenty-one  years.  The  age  of  a  person  may  render  him  incom)>e- 
tent  to  the  performance  of  civil  duties.  Minoi-s  are  frequently  calle^l 
ufK>n  to  act  as  witnesses  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  rapes  com- 
mitted upon  children,  it  is  especially  important  to  notice  whether 
the  prosecutrix  is  or  is  not  conqjetent  to  give  evidence.  The  law  lias 
fixed  no  age  for  tistimonial  competency,  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  question  being  referred  to  a  medical  practitioner.  The  child  is 
always  orally  examined  by  the  court,  and  it  is  soon  rendered  ap- 
parent by  the  answers  whetlier  the  witness  possesses  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath.  If  not,  his  or  her 
testimonj' is  not  received,  or,  in  a  ease  of  rai»e,  the  trial  ispostjione 
and  the  child  is  placed  untler  instruction,  to  appear  again  at  th< 
following  sessions  or  assizes.     The  competency  of  a  cliild  as  a  wit 
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ness,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  age,  but  upon  its  degree  of  un- 
derstanding. In  respect  to  criminal  responsibility  as  aftected  by 
age,  it  was  held  by  Keating,  J.,  in  a  recent  case  {Reg,  v.  Cowley^ 
1860),  in  which  the  prisoner,  a  boy  aged  eight  years,  was  charg^ 
with  felony,  that  up  to  seven  years  of  age  the  law  presumed  that  a 
child  could  not  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  crime ;  and  evidence  was  not  admissible  to  prove  that  he  pos- 
sessed that  capacity.  After  the  age  of  seven,  and  up  to  fourteen 
years,  although  the  law  presumed  a  child  to  be  primd  facie  inca- 
pable of  crime,  this  presumption  might  be  rebutted  by  evidence 
which  showed  that  he  had  what  was  called  a  mischievous  dis- 
cretion. [The  maxim  in  this  case  is  "  malitia  supplet  cetatum" — P.] 
In  the  case  referred  to,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  sort,  and 
therefore  his  lordship  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  In 
another  case,  tried  before  the  same  learned  judge  in  May,  1863 
(  Whitby  V.  Hodgson\  an  action  for  trespass  and  false  imprisonment 
was  brought  against  a  man  for  giving  into  custody  on  a  charge  of 
stealing,  a  boy  under  six  years  of  age.  It  appeared  that  the  child 
had  stolen  some  wood ;  but  it  was  held  that  at  this  age,  and  under 
seven  years,  a  child  was  in  point  of  law  doli  incapaz^  hence  the  de- 
fendant was  not  justified  in  giving  the  boy  into  custody.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  with  damages  against  him. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  law,  a  male  at  fourteen  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  years  of  discretion,  and  he  then  becomes  responsible 
for  his  actions ;  at  twenty-one  he  attains  majority,  and  is  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  may  alienate  his  lands,  goods  and  chattels  by  deed  or 
will.  It  is  only  when  this  age  has  been  attained  that  an  individual 
can  be  sworn  to  serve  on  a  jury.  The  period  at  which  a  male  is 
considered  to  have  attained  full  age  varies  in  different  countries : 
thus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  was  formerly  fixed  at  eighteen 
years;  in  Holland  at  twenty-five;  but  generally  throughout  the 
States  of  Europe  the  law  prescribes  twenty-one  years, — the  same  as 
the  common-law  of  England. 

A  child  under  fourteen  indicted  for  murder  must  be  proved  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
Vamplew  (Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1862),  a  girl  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  convicted  of  destroying  the  life  of  a  child  by 
strychnia,  it  was  shown  that  she  was  competent  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  act.  Under  fourteen,  a  male  infant  is  presumed  to  be 
incapable  on  the  ground  of  incapacity,  of  committing  a  rape  as  a 
principal  in  the  first  degree,  or  even  of  committing  an  assault  with 
intent  to  perpetrate  this  crime;  but  if  the  boy  have  a  mischievous 
discretion,  he  may  be  convicted  as  a  principal  in  the  second  degree. 
The  patient  may  be  convicted  of  an  unnatural  crime,  although  the 
agent  be  under  fourteen.  A  female  under  the  age  of  ten  years  is 
presumed  to  be  incapable  of  consenting  to  sexual  intercourse. 
("  Taylor  on  Evidence,"  vol.  1,  p.  117.) 

A  person  attains  his  legal  majority,  or  is  completely  of  age  the 
first  instant  of  the  day  before  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his'oirth- 
day,  although  forty-seven  hours  and  fifty-nine  minutes  short  of  the 
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cnnjplete  imniber  of  clays  countiiii^  by  hours;  and  t]m  mnrle  of  caM 
culating  age  ami  time  h  applicable  to  all  other  ages  before  nrnl  after! 
twenty-one.     This  is  on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  a  day  i»,  in  il 
legal  f»t>int  of  view,  equal  to  the  whole  of  a  day.     A  few  minateq 
or  lioars  may  thus  determine  the  attainment  of  majority,  and  witm 
this,  the  re.s|ion-sibitity  of  minors  for  civil  contnicts,  or  the  validttw 
of  their  wills.    By  1  Vic.  c.  26,  no  will  made  by  any  person   unden 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  filiall  be  valid  ;  and  m  the  day  of  a  i»er- 
son'B  birth  is  included  ifi  tliecomfMitation  of  his  age,  and  there  being 
in  law  no  fraction  of  a  day,  a  valid  will  may  be  made  at  any  time  on 
the  day  before  that  which  is  usual ty  considered  tlie  twenty-first  aiM 
niversary  of  birth,    [The  law  (in  general) "'  does  not  recognize  fnic-^ 
tions  of  a  day  ;'  that  in.,  it  does  not  consider  the  hour  at  which  an 
event  takes  i)hiee,  and  looks  u{>on  it  as  the  same  thing  whether  a 
birth  occurs  upon  the  last  or  liiioii  the  first  minute  of  the  day.     At 
the  laf}(  moment,  therefore,  of  the  day  [ireceding  a  person's  twenty- 
first  birthday,  be  actually  completes  his  twenty-first  year;  but  U[X>n 
the  same  principle,  the  law  looking  upon  the  day  as  a  unit,  regards 
the  Jirsl  moment  of  it  as  a  eomplL*tion  of  the  year,  just  as  much  as 
the  last  moment ;  and  hence,  though  his  birth  nmy  not  have  occurred 
until  the  last  hour  of  the  day  on  wldch  he  was  born,  tlie  law  re- 

fards  him  as  of  age  on  the  first  hour  of  the  day  preceding,  or  48 
ours  earlier  than  in  imnt  of  fact  he  completcB  hia  twenty-first 
year. — P.] 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  rpiestion  of  age  may  be 
viewed — namely,  in  reference  to  the  res|>Dnsibility  of  accused  |ier- 
sons  for  debts,  or  alleged  criminal  acts.  In  Bc<^,  v.  Tho7*7ihill  (Staf- 
ford, Lent  Assizes,  1805),  tlte  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor 
in  canially  knowing  and  abusing  one  Mary  Sambrook,  being  a  girl 
ai)ove  the  age  of  10  and  under  ti*e  age  of  12  yearB*  It  appeareu  in. 
evidence  tliar  the  girFs  birthday  was  on  the  fifth  of  December  lK.j2jl 
and  the  otlence  wuts  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  4th  of 
Deceujber,  1804.  The  question  tlien  arose  whether  the  girl  was 
uiuler  the  age  of  VZ  years,  so  as  to  bring  tite  otfence  within  the 
statute.  It  was  objected  by  the  prisoners  counsel,  that  as  on  the 
5th  of  December  the  gtrl  would  enter  on  her  13th  year,  she  had 
therefore  completed  her  12th  year  on  the  4th  of  December,  anil  that 
the  law  did  not  recognize  a  fraction  of  a  day  in  such  a  ease,  so  that 
she  was  12  years  old  as  mneb  on  the  first  hour  of  tliatday  as  on  the 
last — and  his  lordshi]»  (I'igott,  B.)  so  held*  The  indictment  con- 
tained counts  alleging  rajte  and  assault,  but,  after  the  cross-exami* 
nation  of  the  girl,  liis  lordship  stopjied  the  case,  and  the  i>risoner, 
was  acquitted.  It  is  obvious  that  tliia  principle  would  epially  appljr" 
to  charges  of  felony  for  the  carnal  knowledge  of  children  under  10 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  to  the  misdemeanor  of  taking  girls  under 
the  age  of  16  j^eare  from  the  custody  of  their  parents,  or  of  stealing 
children  uiuler  the  age  of  14  years  from  their  parents  or  guardians, 
(24  ami  25  Vict.  c.  li.lO,  es.  50,  51,  55,  50.)  The  proof  of  \he  exact 
date  of  birth  sometimes  rests  w^ith  the  medical  man. 
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The  subject  of  plural  births  has  been  regarded  as  appertaining  to 
medical  jurisprudence ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case 
on  record  in  which  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  has  been  re- 
quired respecting  it.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  primogeniture, 
which  has  been  generally  settled  by  the  aid  of  depositions  or  decla- 
rations of  old  relations,  or  servants  present  at  the  birth.  Of  course, 
in  the  absence  of  eye-witnesses  the  question  of  priority  of  birth 
must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
size  or  weight  of  the  child,  but  it  might  be  determined  by  the 
observation  of  certain  marks  or  deformities  in  one,  or  more  of  the 
children. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

PRESUMPTION  OP  LEGITIMACY. — NATURAL  PERIOD  OF  GESTATION. — DURA- 
TION OF  PREGNANCY  FROM  ONE  INTERCOURSE. — PREMATURE  BIRTHS. — 
SHORT  PERIODS  OF  GESTATION. — VIABILITY. — EARLIEST  PERIOD  AT 
WHICH  A  CHILD  MAY  BE  BORN  LIVING. — EVIDENCE  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  THE  CHILD. — PROTRACTED  BIRTHS. — A  PERIOD  OF  GESTATION  NOT 
FIXED  BY  LAW. 

Legal  presumption  of  legitimacy. — Every  child  born  either  in  law- 
ful matrimony,  or  within  a  period  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  duration  of  gestation,  is  considered 
by  the  English  law  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband,  unless  the  con- 
trary be  made  clearly  to  appear  by  medical  or  moral  evidence,  or 
by  both  combined.  [In  a  recent  case  in  Pennsylvania,  Dennison  v. 
Fage  (5  Casey,  420),  where  a  child  was  born  three  months  after 
marriage,  which  the.  husband  instantly  disclaimed,  and  never, 
during  his  life,  recognized,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  child  is  born 
during  wedlock,  of  which  the  mother  was  visibly  pregnant  at  the 
marriage,  it  is  presumed, ^'wm  et  de  jure^  to  be  the  offspring  of  the 
husband,  and  that  its  illegitimacy  cannot  be  proved  by  the  mother 
after  the  husband's  death.  But  see  the  very  able  dissenting  opinion 
of  Lowrie,  J.,  1  Grant,  377. — P.]  It  is  only  in  reference  to  medi- 
cal evidence  that  the  subject  of  Legitimacy  can  here  be  considered ; 
but  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  case  of  this  kind  determined  by 
medical  evidence  alone.  There  are  generally  circumstances  which 
show  that  a  child  whose  legitimacy  is  disputed  is  the  offspring  of 
adultery,  while  the  medical  tacts  may  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
the  supposition  that  the  claimant  is  the  child  of  the  husband. 
These  cases,  therefore,  have  been  repeatedly  decided  from  moral 
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evidence  alone — the  medical  evidence  rcapectiiig  the  period  of  ges- 
tation, or  physical  capacity  in  the  parties  leaving  the  matter  in 
doubt.  The  present  state  of  the  English  law  on  this  subject  ap- 
pears to  he  this:  A  child  born  during  marriage  is  deemed  illegiti- 
mate,  when,  by  good  medical  or  other  evidence,  it  was  proved  that 
it  was  iffipossihle  for  the  husband  to  be  the  father — whether  from 
his  being  under  the  age  of  puberty,  from  his  laboring  under  physi- 
cal incapacity  as  a  result  of  age  or  natural  infirmity,  or  from  tlie 
length  of  time  wliich  nuiy  have  elapse*!  since  he  could  have  had 
intercourse,  whether  by  reason  of  absence,  or  death*  ^Vlien  the 
question  turns  upon  any  of  these  conditions,  medical  science  is  re- 
quired for  its  solution,  and  on  these  occasions  skilled  experts  are 
usually  selected  by  the  litigants.  With  proof  of  non-access  of 
the  )iusband,or  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  so  important 
on  tlieso  occasions,  a  medical  witness  is  not  in  the  least  eoucerned. 
In  eases  of  contested  legitimacy,  the  English  law  does  not  regani 
the  date  of  conception^  which  cannot  be  tixed,  but  tbe  date  of  birthy 
wliich  can  he  fixed.  Medical  evidence  may  relate — 1st,  to  the 
actual  length  of  the  period  of  gestation;  this  may  be  in  a  given 
case  so  short  or  so  long,  as  to  render  it  medically  impossible  that 
the  husband  could  be  the  fatlier.  2dly,  there  may  be  physical  in- 
capacity in  the  I  jusband  to  procreate:  he  may  be  too  old  or  too 
young — or  he  may  labor  under  some  physical  defect  rendering  it 
inipossible  that  lie  sliould  be  the  father,  3dly,  there  may  be  ste- 
rility or  incapacity  in  tbe  wife,  rendering  it  impossible  that  the 
child  should  be  the  oifspring  of  a  particular  woman  ;  in  other  %vord8, 
the  claimant  may  be  a  supposititious  child. 

In  some  instances,  the  law  assumes  without  medical  evidence 
that  the  oflspring  is  illegitimate,  as  where  the  husband  and  wife 
have  been  legally  divorced  "«  vinculo  matrimoml.''  When  children 
are  born  where  the  divorce  is  **  a  imnsd  el  thoro^''  they  ai-e  presumed 
to  be  illegitimate  until  the  contrary  appear. 

There  is  a  peculiar  difference  in  relation  to  legitimacy  between 
the  laws  of  England  and  ^Scotland.     A  child  born  of  parents  in 
Scotland  beftjre  marriage,  is  rendered  legitimate  by  their  si 
quent  marriage.     In  England  the  otfspring  is  illegitiiuate,  whc      : 
the  parents  marry  or  not  after  its  birth. 

Children  bom  after  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband. — It  ajjpears 
that  a  child  born  after  the  dexith  of  the  wife,  provided  she  has  been 
lawfully  married,  is  legitimate,  althougli  the  marnage  is  dissolved 
by  tbe  death.  This  is  not  a  mere  hypothetical  question.  Two 
cases  have  already  been  quoted  (ante^  pp.  6H1-4),  iri  which  living 
children  were  born  after  the  death  of  the  women ;  these  facta  are  of 
si>ecial  interest  in  relation  to  tenancy  by  courtesy.  Whether  the 
birth  takes  place  1)y  the  aid  of  art  through  the  outlet,  or  by  even- 
tration, as  in  the  Ca?sarean  section,  the  husband,  if  the  wife  be  at 
the  time  dead,  caimot  legally  claim  the  estate;  but  the  child  thus 
born  out  of  marriage  is  legitimate,  and  if  it  live  may,  on  attaining 
its  majority,  take  tne  estate  of  which  the  mother  was  seised*  (See 
anie^  Cesarean  extraction^  p.  031*)    The  fact  that  the  English  law 
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disregards  the  time,  place,  or  date  of  conception  might  therefore 
give  rise  to  a  singular  question.  A  child  may  have  been  conceived 
before  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  and  be  brought  into  the  world  by 
the  Csesarean  operation  after  the  death  of  the  mother;  hence  it 
would  neither  be  begotten  nor  born  in  wedlock ;  and  yet,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  English  law,  it  would  be  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  marriage. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  is  born  after  the  death  of  the 
husband.  Conception  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  during  wed- 
lock; and  although  the  child  is  not  born  in  wedlock,  the  presump- 
tion is  in  favor  of  ligitimacy,  unless  non-access  or  phvsical  inca- 
pacity be  distinctly  proved.  The  legal  questions  which  may  arise 
under  such  circumstances  are  elsewhere  considered. 

Natural  period  of  gestation.  Duration  from  one  intercourse. — The 
first  point  to  be  considered  is — What  is  the  natural  period  of  ges- 
tation, and  whether  this  is  fixed  or  variable.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  experienced  accoucheurs,  the  average  duration  of  ges- 
tation in  the  human  female  is  comprised  between  the  thirty-eighth 
and  fortieth  weeks  after  conception.  Numerous  facts  show  that  the 
greater  number  of  children  are  naturally  born  between  these  two 
jieriods.  Out  of  186  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Murphy,  the  greater 
number  of  deliveries  took  place  on  the  285th  day  ("  Obstetric  Re- 
ports," 1844);  but  his  opinion  is  that  301  daj's  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  limit  of  gestation.  ("Lancet,"  JSov.  11,  1844,  p.  284.) 
Dr.  Blundell  considered  that  the  average  period  was  274  days ;  Sir 
J.  Simpson  {Bromwick  v.  Waters^  Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1863,  p. 
825)  277  days,  i.  e.  nine  calendar  months  and  a  week ;  and  other 
accoucheurs  of  repute  have  fixed  upon  280  days.  Among  500 
cases  observed  b^'  the  late  Dr.  Reid,  there  were  283  in  which  the 
I)eriod  of  gestation  was  within  280  days,  and  217  cases  in  which  it 
went  beyond  this  period.  Dr.  Duncan  found,  in  a  group  of  forty- 
six  cases,  that  275  days  is  the  average  interval  between  that  which 
he  terms  "  insemination  "  (intercourse)  and  parturition.  The  largest 
number  of  cases  on  any  particular  day  was  seven  on  the  274th  day.. 
(''  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,"  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  230.)  The  most  commoa 
cause  of  this  variation  in  time  is,  that  the  usual  mode  of  calcula- 
tion, by  reference  to  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge, 
even  in  a  healthy  female,  may  lead  to  a  possible  error  of  two,  three 
or  even  four  weeks,  since  there  is  no  sign  whereby,  in  the  majority 
of  women,  the  actual  time  of  conception  can  be  determined.  Some 
females  have  been  able  to  determine,  by  peculiar  sensations,  the  time 
at  which  they  have  conceived  ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  this  must  be 
a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  when  they  are  living  in  connubial 
intercourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  accidental  and  isolated  cases  have  clearly 
proved  that  a  great  difference  naturally  exists  among  women  with 
respect  to  the  period  of  gestation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no 
two  is  it  necessarily  the  same.  When  there  has  been  only  one 
intercourse,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  may  be  certainly  calculated 
without  reference  to  any  changes  in  the  female  constitution :  for 
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tlie  date  of  coneeptioM,  witliin  certain  limits  to  be  pi-esently  men- 
tioued,  would  1»e  fixt'd.     Observations  of  this  kind  have  shown 
tliat  wonif'n  have  dilierod  from  eaeh  other;  and  in  sevenil  instances 
I  the  time  has  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the  period  of  forty  weeks, 
wLieh  has  been  usually  t?et  down  as  the  legal  liniit  of  natural 
I  ^(eBtation.     In  tliree  cases  of  one  interconrpe  known  to  the  late  l>n 
Eigliy,  labor  came  on  in  2t'f0,  2t)4,  and  21i*  days,  nmking  a  difter- 
ence  of  sixteen  dayB.    {''  MaL  Time!?,"  March  14,  1846,  p.  471.)    In 
I  three  otlier  instances  which  were  privately  communicated  to  nie 
'by  Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman,  hilior  commenced  at  281,  283,  and  2s6 
days   respectively   after   one   intercourse;    and   in   a  c^se   which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  labor  did  not  commence  until  after  the 
lapse  of  293  days  from  a  single  intercourse.     (^'Lancet/'  July  20, 
1850,  p.  79.)    In  another  case  accurately  observed,  communicnted 
[to  me  in  March,  18t>5,  tlie  ^^estation  lasted  281  days.    Menstruation 
I  bad  ceased  on  the  lt)th  tSej>t.,  intercouiise  took  place  on  the  20th, 
I  quickening  occurred  on  the  23d  January  following,  and  a  full- 
grown  male  child  was  born  on  the  28th  June  tbllowing.     In  two 
[cases,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr,  Carrington.  the 
females  were  delivered  respectively  in  249  and  260  days  after  a 
single  intercourse.     In  a  third,  in  wdiich  pregnancy  was  the  result 
I  of  a  rar>e,  there  w^as  an  interval  of  261  days  between  intercourse 
land  delivery.     Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  w^elbobserved 
I  cases,  where  there  could  be  no  motive  for  misstatement,  and  in 
whiijh  the  cbaracters  of  the  women,  some  of  wliom  were  married 
and  hud  ah'eady  borne  children,  w*ere  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion^ 
a  difference  of  ni»t  iesn  tluni  tliidy'thnx  days  has  l>ecn  observed  to 
Loccur — it'.<>,,  between  the  earliest  case  i*ecorded  by  Br.  Rigby^  and 
b|pe  latest  reported  by  Ur.  Reid.    This  is  worthy  of  i*emark,  because 
^n  one  case  (Luscombe  v.  l\(t}(john)^  it  was  held  tbat  299  days,  only 
six  days  longer  tlian  in  Dr.  Reitrs  observation,  was  an  itt}pfK<*^il^h 
period  for  Iniman  gestation  I     In  addition  to  the  above  fiicts,  show- 
ing the  variability  of  the  jicriod  after  a  single  intercourse,  the 
following  may  be  cited.     Dr.  Macilwain,  U.  S.,  has  reported  a  case 
of  gestation,  which  he  thinks  must  have  extended  to  296  or  at 
least  293  days.     ("Amen  Journ.  Med.  Sci."  July,  1848.)    I  am 
indebted  to  niy  colleague.  Dr.  Oldham,  for  nine  cases,  which  have 
tallen  under  his  observation,  in  which  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
from  u  single  intereoui'se  was  accurately  observed: — 
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It  is  to  be  obBerve<l  of  these  cases  that  ^'os.  4,  o,  and  6  reprei<eiit 
the  periods  of  gestation  in  the  same  woman  at  different  times.  Dr. 
Lockwood  has  piilOished  tlie  following  as  t!ie  result  of  his  exjieri- 
ence.  The  actual  duration  of  the  term  of  gestation  in  the  human 
subject,  L^.,  the  interval  between  intercoui-^e  and  delivery,  was 
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ascertained  by  him  in  four  cases :  No.  1,  aged  19,  duration  272 
days  (first  confinement) ;  No.  2,  aged  30  (first  confinement),  dura- 
tion 276  days  ;  No.  3,  aged  17,  duration  270  days;  No.  4,  aged  44 
(seventh  confinement),  duration  284  days,  the  child  weighing  four- 
teen pounds.  ("  Brit.  Amer.  Jour."  Dec.  1847,  p.  214.)  M.JDevil- 
liers  has  also  published  the  particulars  of  nine  cases,  in  which  the 
interval  from  a  single  intercourse  was  accurately  determined. 
Delivery  took  place  at  the  followingr  periods:  229, 246, 257, 267, 301, 
276-281,  278-283,  270,  and  266-272  days,  making  an  extreme 
difference  of  49  days  in  the  earliest  and  the  latest  periods  between 
intercourse  and  delivery.   ("  Gaz.  M^d."  Mars  4, 1848.) 

Out  of  thirty  cases  of  single  or  well-defined  coitus,  collected  by 
Ahlfeld,  gestation  varied  from  233  days  to  one  case  of  31,3  days. 
The  average  of  all  was  269.17,  which  corresponds  closely  with  the 
period  obtained  by  other  modes  of  observation.  ("Amer.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci."  Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 

Cause  of  the  variations. — It  appears  probable  from  recent  researches, 
that  the  duration  of  the  pregnant  state  may  be  dependent  on  the 
relative  excitability  of  the  uterine  system  at  the  menstrual  periods. 
Numerous  facts  tend  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
suppression  of  the  menses,  there  is  great  excitement  of  the  uterine 
system  at  what  would  have  been,  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  the 
regular  menstrual  periods.  There  is  also  great  reason  to  believe 
that  abortion  takes  place  more  readily  at  these,  than  at  other 
periods.  Hence,  some  accoucheurs  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the 
duration  of  pregnancy  is  really  a  multiple  of  the  menstrual  period ; 
and  that  in  the  majority  of  women  it  will  occur  at  what  would 
have  been  the  tenth  menstrual  period,  or  forty  weeks  from  the 
date  of  intercourse  and  supposed  conception  ("Gaz.  M^dicale,  4 
D^cenibre,  1847,  p.  968) ;  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  excite- 
ment of  the  uterine  system,  the  child  may  be  expelled  at  a  period 
earlier,  or  a  period  later  than  that  which  is  assigned  as  the  more 
usual  natural  term. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  cxises  of  lengthened  gestation  were 
nothing  more  than  instances  of  protracted  parturition :  the  pains 
indicative  of  delivery  commencing  at  the  usual  time,  but  continu- 
ing more  or  less  at  intervals  over  a  much  longer  period  than  usual. 
In  an  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jorg,  a  woman  went  her  full  time, 
but  parturition  lasted  a  fortnight  longer,  the  symptoms  appearing 
and  then  disappearing.  Admitting  that  this  occasionally  happens, 
still  it  shows  that  gestation  from  a  particular  pregnancy  may  be 
protracted  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  period. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sex  of  the  child  has  any 
direct  influence  on  the  length  of  the  pregnancy.  It  has  been  stated 
that  gestation  was  longer  with  male  tlian  female  children ;  and 
evidence  of  this  kind  was  actually  tendered  in  the  Qurdner  Peemge 
case.  As  an  answer  to  this  singular  hypothesis,  it  may  be  oT)- 
served  that  of  Dr.  Murphy's  two  protracted  cases,  the  one  was  a 
female,  and  the  other  a  male  child. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  date  of  conception  after  a  single 
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intercoun^e  varies  in  diflcrent  women,  and  in  the  same  woman.  It 
18  customary  for  physiologists  to  date  conception  from  intereoui'se: 
but  the  researches  of  Bischoff  and  Raeiborski  have  shown  that  a 
variable  interval  may  elapse,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  ovum 
at  the  time.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  women  conceive  more 
readily  at  some  periods  than  at  othei^,  and  that  intercourse  bad 
within  eight  to  twelve  days  from  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
discharge,  is  more  favorable  to  cooception  than  at  any  otlier  jDeriod. 
Dr.  Oldham  met  with  a  case  in  which  impregnation  took  place 
twelve  days  after  menstruation ;  and  he  states  that  he  has  known 
it  to  occur  at  the  respective  times  of  ten  days,  twelve  days,  and 
even  twenty-one  daj^s  after  the  monthly  i period ;  and  he  knows  of 
no  fact  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  the  human  female  is  suscepti- 
ble of  impregnation  at  any  time  Ijetween  licr  monthly  periods* 
According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  a  single  insemination  at  any  period  of 
the  interval  between  two  menstrual  periods  may  result  in  fecunda- 
tion,  {''  Edin.  Monthly  Journal/'  1854,  vol.  9,  p,  233.) 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Oldham  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Heid.  This  gentleman  admits  that  impregnation  is  more  likely 
to  occur  immediately  after  the  termination'of  a  menstrual  period 
tlian  at  any  time  during  the  interval.  The  next  most  likely  jieriod 
is  immediately  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  menstruation,  and  the 
prolinbility  of  conception  becomes  slighter  as  the  time  is  more  dis- 
tant from  this  epoch;  but  there  is  no  period  in  the  menstrual  inter- 
val at  which  inij>regnation  may  not  occur,  ('* Lancet/'  Sept.  3, 
1853*)  Aecoitliiig  to  Racihorski,  from  observations  made  in  Paris 
on  one  hundred  women,  no  more  than  six  or  seven  bad  become 
impi*egnated  at  the  mid-term  from  the  menstrual  |H:*riod8.  In 
several  cases  of  single  intercoui'se,  the  dates  being  certain,  concep- 
tion took  place  twelve  and  fourtet-n  days  after  menstruation,  it 
may  be  therefore  fairly  taken  as  a  fact,  irrespective  of  any  uiodern 
tlieories  of  ovulation,  that  a  woman  may  conceive  from  intercourse 
had  at  the  inter-menstrual  period  (mid-period),  although,  iu  a 
given  number  of  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  conceptions 
w*ould  be  more  numerous  within  six  or  seven  days  after  the  ceaaa^ 
tion  of  the  njeoses  than  at  any  other  time. 

In  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  intercourse  and  conception  are 
synclironous,  but  recent  physiological  researches  have  proved  that 
the  date  of  conception  is  not  fixed  by  the  date  of  intercourse.  The 
time  occyjjied  by  the  descent  of  the  ovum  along  the  Fallopian  tube 
varies,  while  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  rrjale  fluid  to 
meet  the  ovum  is  also  subject  to  variation.  The  investigations  of 
Bischotf  and  Valentin  show  that  the  sj^ermatozoa  may  retain  their 
movements,  and  probably  their  fecundating  power,  for  so  long  a 
period  as  seimi  daj/s  within  the  hody  of  a  female.  Fecundation 
cannot  result  unless  the  matured  ovum  meets  these  bodies  in  a  living 
condition;  and  conception  maybe  regarded,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Meigs,  as  the  fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovum  upon  the  living  surface 
of  the  won^an.  Conception  may,  therelbre  take  place  eitherin  a  few 
hours,  or,  according  to  Valeutin's  obsi^^rvations,  at  so  long  a  i>eriod 
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as  seven  days,  after  intercourse.  But  they  do  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain such  extreme  differences  as  were  observed  in  the  cases  of  Dr. 
Rigby  and  Dr.  Reid  (thirty-three  days),  or  in  those  of  M.  Devilliers 
(fortv-nine  days) — ante  p.  643.  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  to 
admit,  either  that  conception  may  in  some  cases  be  delayed  for  so 
long  a  period  as  from  five  to  seven  weeks  after  intercourse,  or  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  from  five  to  seven  weeks  in  the  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  adopted,  it 
is  obvious  that,  in  a  medico-legal  view,  the  only  conclusion  at  which 
we  can  arrive  is,  that  the  period  of  gestation  in  woman  is  no^,  as  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  a  fixed  and  invariable  terra. 

Great  mistakes  have  arisen  in  the  calculation  of  the  period  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "  month" — some  intending  by  this  a  hinar  and 
others  a  calendar  month.  Nine  lunar  months  would  be  equal  to  252 
days,  while  the  average  of  nine  calendar  months  would  be  270  days 
— the  latter  period  varying  according  to  the  particular  months  of  the 
year  over  which  the  pregnancy  might  extend.  To  prevent  mistakes, 
or  that  misunderstanding  of  evidence  which  has  so  frequently  arisen, 
it  would  be  advisable  that  m'edical  witnesses  should  always  express 
the  period  of  gestation  in  weeks  or  days,  concerning  which  there 
can  he  no  misunderstanding :  it  would  be  also  proper  to  adopt  the 

1)lan  of  always  commencing  the  calculation  from  the  period  of  the 
ast  cessation  of  the  menses,  rather  than  from  two  weeks  later.  The 
latter  rule  is  often  followed,  and  this  discrepancy  is  another  cause  of 
confusion. 

Premature  births.  Short  periods  of  gestation. — Prom  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  may  regard  all  births  before  the  thirty-eighth  week  as 
premature,  and  all  those  which  occur  after  the  fortieth  week  as 
protracted  cases ;  and  one  great  point  for  a  medical  witness  to  de- 
termine is,  whether  the  external  characters  prcvsented  by  a  child 
correspond  to  those  which  it  should  present,  supposing  it  to  be 
legitimately  born.  When  the  birth  is  premature,  this  sort  of  cor- 
roborative evidence  may  be  sometimes  obtained  ;  because,  assuming 
that  there  has  been  no  access  between  the  parties  before  marriage, 
children  born  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  marriage  cannot,  if 
the  offspring  of  the  husband,  present  the  characters  ot  those  born 
at  the  full  period.  It  is  not  so  with  protracted  births,  for  children 
are  not  more  developed  in  protracted  cases  than  they  are  in  those 
which  occur  at  the  usual  period.  This  would  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  when  a  child  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment it  ceases  to  grow ;  a  view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Ruttel.  (Henke's  "  Zeitschrift,"  1844,  p.  247.)  This 
gentleman  observed  that  the  size  of  a  child  did  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  gestation.  In  protracted  human  and  ani- 
mal gestation,  the  offspring  is  not  remarkable  for  size  and  weight. 
Thus  robust  mothers  have  had  small  children,  and  small  mothers 
strong,  and  sometimes  unusually  large  children.  Dr.  Murphy  states 
tliat  he  met  with  a  fully-developed  child  which  was  born  after  a 
gestation  of  only  251  days.  {''  Lancet,"  Nov.  30, 1844,  p.  284.)  For 
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an  account  of  thochanictei^  presented  by  children  at  different  uterine 
ages,  see  Infanticide  (p.  550),  i 

Dtvelopvieni  of  the  child. — In  judging  from  marks  of  development  1 
on  the  body  of  a  child,  na  a  tost  of  uterine  age,  we  must  make  full] 
allowance  for  the  exceptions  to  which  they  are  liable.     The  nearer] 
the  supposeil  premature  delivery  approaches  to  the  full   period  of] 
gestation,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  formation  of  an  opinion*  ] 
Although  the  characteiB  of  a  seven-montha'  child  as  a  general  rula|l 
are  usually  well  marked,  and  may  he  known  by  common  observa-l 
tion,  it  IB  not  possible  to  diBtinguish  with  absolute  certainty  a  child  ■ 
born  at  tlie  eighth  from  one  born  at  the  ninth  month.     Burns  ob- 
eerves  that  gestation  may  be  completed,  and  the  child  perfected  to 
its  natural  size,  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month ;  and  otlier  accoucheurs  corroborate  tJiis  view,    (Dr.  Murphy^ 
m  **  Laneet,"  Nov,  80,  1844,  p.  284.) 

When,  however,  the  facts  are  bucIi  that  to  be  the  olTspring  of  the 
husband  it  must  be  a  six-months'  cliihl,  and  it  is  born  mature,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  it  is  illegitimate.     {J^tyer  v.  Grim' 
wood^  Exchequer  Sittings,  Jan.  7, 1847.)     But  the  fact  that  a  child 
born  at  nine  months  is  small  and  resembles  in  si^e  and  weight  a 
seven  or  eight-months'  child,  canuot  be  taken  as  a  medical  proof  of 
illegitiujacy.     Cliiltlren  l>oru  at  the  full  j»eriod  vary  considerably  in 
size  and  weight;  yet,  altliough  small,  there   is  commonly  about 
tltem  an  appearance  oi  development^  which  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  features.    If  there  be  a  geneml  want  of  development  in  the  bi:>dy, 
and  if  certain  foptal  peculiarities  remain ;  as,  for  example,  the  inem- 
brause  pupillarcs,  or,  in  the  male,  the  testes  do  not  occupy  the  scro- 
tum ;  these  facts  lead  to  a  strong  presumption  that  the  child  ha 
not  reached  the  full  period.     On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  ifl 
born  with  the  full  signs  of  maturity  about  it,  at  or  under  seven 
months  from  possilile  access  of  the  husband,  there  is  an  equally 
strong  presumption  that  it  is  illegitimate.     The  great  progressive 
stage  of  developmeiit  is  considered  to  be  during  the  last  two  months « 
of  gestation :  the  changes  which  the  ta^tns  undergoes  are  greater  and' 
more  marked  at  this  thjui  at  any  other  time.     Tbe  general  opinion 
is  tliat  an  eight-tnoaths'  chii<l  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  born  at  the  ninth  month.     If  the  body  of  a 
child  is  large  and  i'ully  developed,  it  would  be  considered  to  have  < 
been  born  at  the  full  i>eriod  of  gestation,  and  any  opinion  which] 
had  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  seven- mouths'  child,  would) 
be  attributed  to  some  mistake  in  the  calculation,     Dr,  Beek  statcdJ 
it  as  barely  possible  tluit  a  child  born  at  seven  months  may  04X'aw)ri^m 
alii/  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  considered  mature,  yet  he  qualifie 
this  statement  by  the  remark,  that  the  assertion  is  most  frequentlFJ 
made  by  those  whose  character  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyea*.! 
Tlie  imj>ortant  medical  question  is,  however,  luus  a  really  seven- 
months'  child  ever  been  born  so  develojied  as  to  be  mistaken  by  an 
exfjerienced  person  for  one  that  was  mature?     He  adduce^s  no  case 
of  this  kind  in  support  of  his  opinion.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  his  statement  that  a  mature  child,  born  before  seven 
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full  months  after  intercourse,  ought  to  be  considered  illegitimate ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  proposition  consistently 
with  the  above  admission, for  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  a  child 
should  not  acquire  premature  development  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixth,  as  well  as  at  the  seventh  month. 

Viability. — The  fact  that  a  child  has  had  the  strength  to  survive 
its  birth  for  a  certain  period  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  addi- 
tional evidence  of  maturity;  for  it  is  well  known  that  under  a 
certain  age  children  are  not  born  living,  or,  if  living,  they  speedily 
die.  Therefore  it  has  been  argued,  if  a  child  born  at  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month  after  the  first  cohabitation,  be  born  living,  or  survive, 
this  should,  ipso  facto,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  illegitimacy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  English  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  child,  when 
born,  should  be  capable  of  living,  or  viable^  in  order  that  it  should 
take  its  civil  rights.  Thus,  it  may  be  born  at  an  early  period  of 
gestation:  it  may  be  immature,  and  not  likely  to  survive:  or,  again. 
It  may  be  born  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  but  it  may  be  ob- 
viously laboring  under  some  defective  organization,  or  some  mortal 
disease,  which  must  necessarily  cause  its  death  within  a  short  time 
after  its  birth.  Fortunately,  these  pointf^  are  of  no  importance  in 
relation  to  the  right  of  inheritance  ;  an  English  medical  jurist  has 
only  to  prove  that  there  was  some  well-marked  physiological  sign 
of  life  after  birth — whether  the  child  was  mature  or  immature, 
diseased  or  healthy,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  at  all  enter  into 
the  investigation.  In  this  respect  our  law  appears  to  be  more 
simple  and  just  than  that  which  prevails  in  France.  By  Art.  725 
of  the  Code  Napoldon,  no  child  that  is  born  alive  can  inherit,  unless 
it  is  born,  as  the  law  terms  it,  viable.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
is  not  defined  by  the  law  itself,  and  there  are  probably  no  two  law- 
yers or  physicians  in  that  country  who  place  upon  it  the  same 
interpretation.  The  French  law  seems  to  intend  (Devergie,  vol.  1, 
p.  700;  Briand,  p.  173)  by  viability  in  a  new-born  child,  that  it 
should  have  breathed  and  be  capable  of  living" out  of  the  womb  of 
its  mother  and  independently  of  her;  also,  that  it  should  be  capable 
of  living  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  its  birth.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  any  system  of  jurisprudence  to  lay  down  a  more  vague 
or  incorrect  principle  than  this ;  and  medical  witnesses  may  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  that  in  this  country  they  have  not  to 
take  part  in  the  unsatisfactory  litigation  to  which  such  a  principle 
must  necessarily  give  rise. 

T^he  question,  therefore,  to  be  considered  is — What  is  the  earliest 
period  of  uterine  life  at  which  a  healthily-formed  child  can  be  born 
living,  and  with  a  capacity  to  live  after  its  birth  and  to  attain  ma- 
turity? It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  children  born  at  the 
seventh  month  of  gestation  are  capable  of  living,  although  they  are 
more  delicate,  and  in  general  require  greater  care  and  attention  to 
preserve  them  than  children  born  at  the  ninth  month ;  the  chances, 
are,  however,  very  much  against  their  surviving.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  it  is  one  in  which  most  modern  authori- 
ties concur,  that  few  children  born  before  seven  calendar  months  (or 
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210  days)  are  capable  of  living  to  manliood.     Thej  may  be  born 
alive  at  any  periotl  between  the  8ixth  and  seventh  months ;  or  even-i 
in  some  instances,  earlier  than  the  sixth ;  but  this  is  rare,  atid,  ifl 
born  living,  they  commonly  die  soon  after  birth.     There  is  one  eiis^ 
on  record,  of  a  child  having  been  horn  living  so  early  as  ilie  fourfh^ 
month  of  gestation  ("Brit»  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,"  vol  2,  j).  236);  and 
another  in  wbieh  a  woman  aborted  at  tlie  foorth-and-a-half  month 
of  pregnaney,     M.  Maisomieuve  saw  the  woman  two  hours  after 
delivery:  he  then  found  the  fa^tus  in  its  membranes,  and  on  laying^ 
these  open, .to  his  surprise  it  was  still  moving.    He  applied  \varmth|l 
and  succeeded  in  partially  restoring  it;  for  in  a  few  nnnates  thdj 
respiratory  movements  were  i>er formed  with  regularity,  but  in  spite  i 
of  the  establishment  of  resj»iration,  the  child  died  about  six  hours 
after  its  birth,     ("  Journal  de  Medecine/'  and  Med.  Gaz./'  vol  39, 
p.  97.)     In  two  instances  of  abortion  al>out  the  ffth  month.  Dr. 
Davies,  of  Ilertfonl,  noticed   that   the  fcetus  showed  signs  of  lifeJ 
after  its  birth,  hy  moving  its  limbs  {''  Med.  Gaz,,"  vol.  40,  i».  1022) ;1 
and  the  following  ease,  in  which  a  child  horn  at  the  fifth  month 
survived  upwards  of  twelve  hours,  occurred  to  Mr.  Smythe.     A 
female  in  her  second  pregnancy,  and  in  the  147th  day  of  gestation, 
had  severe  Hooding  with  rupture  of  the  njemV)rane8.     Liilx>r  oc^ 
enrred  on  the  following  night,  when  a  small  but  well-formed  fret  us 
was  expelled,  giving  no  other  imlicatiou  of  life  thati  a  feelde  action 
of  the  heart,  and  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  umlnlical  cord.     It  was 
resuscitated,  and  cried  as  strongly  as  a  child  born  at  the  full  period 
of  pregrumey.     It  weighed  less  than  two  pounds,  and  metis u red  ex- 
aetly  twelve  inches.     It  swallowed  some  nourishment,  but  died 
about  twelve  hours  after  birth.     The  membrano?  pupillares  were 
entire — the  tefitieles  hatl  not  descended — the  head  w^as  well  covered 
with  hair.     The  length  and  weight,  as  well  as  tlie  [iresence  of  hair, 
indicated  a  lietus  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months ;  but,  i\a 
it  is  asserted  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  aecumtely  given,  thia 
must  be  ret^arded  as  an  extraordiiniry  instance  of  premature  deveb 
opment.     There  was  clearly  nothing  in  the  organization  of  this 
child  to  have  prevente<l  its  growing  to  the  age  of  maturity — iti 
other  words,  it  was    viable.     (''Med.  Ohir*  Rev.,''  July,   1844,  p^ 
26fi.) 

In  November,  18f35,  Mr.  Carter  communicated  to  me  the  partic- 
ulars of  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  born  living  at  the  Jifik  month 
of  gestation.  It  crietl  sliglitly  when  it  was  born,  and  during  the 
half  hour  that  it  was  kept  unsevered  from  its  mother  it  made  fre- 
quent etforts  to  hi'eathe.  It  was  perfectly  formed.  It  was  about 
one  foot  in  length,  and  its  weight  was  fully  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter. It  died  soon  after  it  was  born.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which 
a  child  born  at  five-mid-a-half  months  survived  its  hirth  between 
three  aufl  four  hours  (*'Med.  Gaz./'  vol  19,  p.  1<J5);  and  on  a  trial 
for  chilfl-nmrder  (Ji^ff*  v.  WeM,  Nottingham  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  a 
midwife  was  indicted  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child  by  bringing 
about  the  premature  delivery  of  the  mother,  when  she  was  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  montlis  of  pregnancy.    The  child  in  this  instaucer^ 
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lived  five  hours  after  its  birth.  Capuron  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  a  child  was  born  at  the  sixth-and-a-half  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  time  he  reported  the  case  it  was  two  years  old,  and  en- 
joyed excellent  health.  In  another  instance  a  child  was  born  at 
the  same  period,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  ("  Med.  L^g. 
des  Ace.,  pp.  162,  208.)  In  a  case  which  fell  under  my  own 
knowledge,  a  child  was  born  at  the  sixth-and-a-half  month  of  ges- 
tation, and  lived  a  fortnight.  (See  another  case,  "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol. 
32,  p.  623.)  Capuron  considers  that  a  child  born  at  the  180th  day, 
or  at  the  s^xth  month  after  conception,  may  be  sufficiently  mature 
to  live,  1.  e.,  that  there  would  be  no  reason  to  presume  it  was  illegiti- 
mate, merely  because  it  survived  its  premature  birth.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  born  before  the  sixth  month,  with  sufficient  maturity  to 
live,  this  fact,  although  by  no  means  a  proof,  affords,  in  his  opinion, 
a  strong  presumption  of  its  illegitimacy.  Of  eight  cases  of  children 
born  living  (by  abortion)  at  the  sixth  month,  Mr.  Whitehead  states 
that  seven  perished  within  six  hours  after  birth,  and  one  only 
attained  to  the  age  of  ten  days.     ("'  On  Abortion,"  p.  249.) 

Dr.  Riittel,  who  has  examined  tne  subject  with  great  care,  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  attended  a  married  woman, 
who  was  afterwards  delivered  of  a  living  child  in  the  Jifth  month  of 
her  pregnancy ;  the  child  survived  its  birth  for  twenty-four  hours. 
He  delivered  another  woman  of  twins,  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy ;  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  continued  alive  for  three  hours, 
its  life  being  indicated  only  by  the  visible  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
but  there  was  no  perceptible  respiration.  This  fact  corroborates  the 
remarks  made  elsewhere,  as  to  life  without  active  respiration  (In- 
fanticide, p.  554) ;  it  has  also  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  proof 
of  life  in  reference  to  tenancy  by  courtesy  (p.  628).  In  another  in- 
stance of  the  birth  of  male  twins,  at  the  sixth  months  each  weighed 
three  pounds.  Dr.  Riittel  saw  them  a  year  after  their  birth,  and 
they  were  then  two  healthy  strong  children.  (Ilenke's  "  Zeitschrift 
der  S.  A.,"  1844,  p.  241.)  Dr.  Barker,  of  Dumfries,  met  with  a  case, 
in  which  a  female  child  was  born  at  the  158th  day  of  gestation,  or 
twenty-two  weeks  and  four  days  after  intercourse.  The  size  and 
weight  of  the  child  corresponded  with  the  period  at  which  it  was 
born :  it  weighed  one  pound,  and  measured  eleven  inches.  It  had 
only  rudimentary  nails,  and  very  little  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  remained  closed,  until  the  second  day ; 
the  nails  were  hardly  visible ;  the  skin  was  shrivelled.  The  child 
did  not  suck  projxjrly  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  and  she  did 
not  walk  until  she  was  nineteen  months  old.  When  born,  the  child 
was  wrapped  up  and  placed  in  a  box  before  the  fire.  Three  and  a 
half  years  afterwards,  this  child  was  in  a  thriving  state  and  healthy, 
but  of  small  make ;  she  weighed  twenty-nine  pounds  and  a  half. 
("  Med.  Times,"  Sept.  1850,  p.  259  ;  also  Oct.  12,  p.  392.)  Mr.  Annan, 
surgeon,  of  Kinross,  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  born 
between  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  lived  for  a  |)eriod  of  four  months  and  eight  days  ;  it  weighed 
a  pound  and  a  half  when  seven  days  old.    ("Med.  Times," Sept.  9, 
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1848,  p,  304.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Oatrepont  of  Bam- 
berg (reported  in  Ili^rike'fi  *^ZoitHelirift/*  vol.  6),  tijere  was  the 
etront^est  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  could  not  have  exceeded 
twenty-seven  weeks.  The  child  (a  male)  weighed,  wlien  born,  one 
pound  and  a  half,  and  measured  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The 
skin  was  covered  with  down  and  mxmh  wrinkled — the  limbs  were 
small — the  nails  a]ipeared  like  white  folds  of  skin,  and  the  testicles 
had  not  descended.  It  breathed  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  bv" 
great  care  its  life  was  preserved*  It  is  singular  that  its  develop- 
ment wa«  very  kIow  until  it  had  reached  a  period  \\;hich  would 
have  correspondeil  to  tlie  forty-sec(jnd  week  of  gestation.  Dr. 
Outrepont  saw  the  child  when  lie  had  attained  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  and  then  he  appeared  to  he  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  eight  years. 
The  only  renxarkahle  i>oint  tihout  the  case  is  tlie  length  of  time 
which  the  child  lived.  In  a  case  quoted  in  tlie  "  Lancet,"  Aug*  23, 
1851,  p.  177),  a  child  born  at  six  montlis  and  ten  days  was  thriving 
satif^factorily  whun  four  uionths  old.  (See  also  "  Med.  Times, 
Feb.  l(j,  1850,  p.  120.) 

Hence  it  may  be  considered  as  established  that  children  born  at 
the  seventh,  and  even  at  or  about  the  sixth  month,  may  be  reared, 
and  that  the  fact  of  tlieir  surviving  for  months  or  years  cannot  be 
taken  a^  evidence  of  il legitimacy.  In  forming  our  judgment  on 
these  occasions,  we  are  bound  to  look  less  at  tlie  period  at  which  a 
child  is  born,  than  at  the  marks  of  develn|>mcnt  about  the  body. 
The  case  reported  by  Mr.  Suiythe,  jl  H48,  is  corroborative  of  this 
view.  Dr,  Bonnar  has  recently  puljlisbed  a  tabulated  view  of  112 
cases  of  premature  births  of  living  children — the  dates  of  gestation 
extending  from  the  120th  to  the  iilOth  day.  Atjiong  tliest:^  cases  35 
children  died  within  the  first  twenty- four  hours;  13  more  before 
the  completion  of  one  week  ;  1  in  six  weeks;  4  in  four  months.  The 
following  lived,  or  were  living  at  the  date  of  the  report ;  1,  seven  and 
a  half  months ;  8,  from  one  to  two  years;  1,  three  and  a  half  years; 
5,  froiri  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  6,  to  adult  age ;  5  lived  not  state<l  how 
long.     (**Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfoitation/'  1805,  p.  13.) 

Proiradcfl  hirths,  Lotu/  j>cnods  of  (/t\^tation. — The  questions  con- 
nected with  retarded  gcHtation  have  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  legal  medicine.  That  gestation  may  be  retarded  or  pro- 
tracted lieyond  the  fortieth  week  is  now,  I  believe,  not  disputed  by 
any  olkstetric  writer  of  reputation.  S(mie  accoucheurs  have  denied 
it,  because  they  have  not  met  with  sucli  eases;  but  the  meilieo-legal 
relations  of  such  questions  do  not  dejKind  upon  the  solitary  exi»e- 
rience  of  practitioners.  It  is  only  by  the  accumulation  of  welt- 
ascertained  facts  from  all  authentic  sources  that  medical  kiiowleilge 
can  be  made  available  for  the  purix>se8  of  the  law ;  otherwise,  owing 
to  the  mere  accident  of  a  witness  not  having  met  with  any  excep* 
tional  instance,  a  court  may  be  entirely  misled  in  its  judgn>ent  by 
trusting  to  his  opinion.  It  is  the  tnore  imjiortant  toatterid  to  this, 
because  most  of  the  cases  involving  questions  either  of  contc*sted 
legitimacy,  or  the  chastity  of  females,  turn  upon  protracted  nither 
tlnui  ui>on  premature  delivery* 
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In  standard  works  on  Midwifery  will  be  found  authentic  reports 
of  cases  in  which  gestation  continued  to  the  forty-firat,  forty-second, 
forty-third,  and  even  to  the  forty-fourth  week.  Dr.  Murphy  regards 
801  days,  or  forty-three  weeks,  as  the  averas^e  limit  of  gestation. 
("  Obstetric  Report,"  p.  4.)  Dr.  Lee  met  witli  a  case  in  which  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  pregnancy  lasted  287  days  ;  the  labor  did  not 
take  place  until  forty-one  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  husband 
to  the  West  Indies.  (^'Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  31,  p.  917.)  Dr.  William 
Hunter  met  with  two  instances  in  which  gestation  was  protracted 
until  the  forty-second  week.  Dr.  Montgomery  met  with  a  case  in 
which  delivery  did  not  ensue  until  between  the  forty-second  and 
forty-fourth  weeks.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  19,  p.  646.)  Dr.  Merriman 
has  published  a  valuable  table  on  the  subject  of  protracted  gestation, 
on  which  the  most  experienced  accoucheurs  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  relying.  Of  114  pregnancies,  calculated  by  him  from  the  last 
day  at  which  the  females  menstruated,  and  in  which  children  ap- 
peared to  be  mature,  the  following  were  the  periods : — 

In  the  37th  week  .  .  .  .  8  i  In  the  4l8t  week  ....    22 

"      38lh      "  .  .  .  .  13  1      **     42d      "  .                 .        .     15 

"      39th      "  .  .  .  .  14        "     43d      "  .        .        .        .10 

«'     40th     "  .  .  .  .  33|      *'     44th    "  ....      4 

Another  well-marked  case,  occurring  forty-four  weeks  precisely 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman. 

From  these  results.  Dr.  Merriman  considers  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  women  gestation  is  completed  in  the  fortieth  week  from 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  next  to  this  period,  in  the  forty -first. 
In  the  evidence  given  by  this  gentleman  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1825,  the  case  of  longest  protraction 
on  which  he  was  able  to  rely  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  calculating  from  the  last  day  on  which  her 
monthly  period  ceased.  This  lady  was  delivered  309  days,  or  forty- 
four  weeks  and  one  day,  from  the  time  at  which  she  supj)Osed  that 
she  had  conceived.  In  another  case  mentioned  by  the. witness  the 
period  was  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks  and  two  days  from  the 
termination  of  the  last  monthly  period.  It  was  objected  to  this 
evidence,  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
the  exact  date  of  conception,  and,  as  the  female  might  have  really 
conceived  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  expected  return  of  men- 
struation, twenty-eight  days  {ot  four  weeks)  should  be  deducted 
from  the  periods  assigned  by  the  witness.  Admitting  the  validity 
of  this  objection — and  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  based  is  indis]»u- 
table — it  followed  that  the  longest  protracted  case  observed  by  Dr. 
Merriman  might  have  really  been  only  a  case  of  ordinary  gestation 
extending  to  forty  weeks  and  one  day.  An  objection  of  this  kind 
may  of  course  be  successfully  urged  in  law  to  any  inference  from  a 
calculation  so  made,  and  it  was  thus  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  the 
medical  evidence  failed  to  render  it  certain  that  gestation  might  be 
so  protracted  as  to  supi)ort  the  legitimacy  of  the  claimant :  namely 
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responding  change  should  be  made  in  fixing  the  ordinary  period  of 

gestation.  This  view  of  the  question  imphes  that  no  reliance  can 
e  placed  on  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  evidence  of 
the  actual  duration  of  pregnancy,  whether  natural,  premature,  or 
protracted.  My  colleague  Dr.  Hicks  informs  me  that  he  met  with  a 
case  in  which  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  appeared  to  be  j)rotracted 
to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  months.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  woman  became  pregnant  during  the  absence  of  the 
menses,  and  that  these  had  been  susj)cnded  some  time  before  the 
intercourse  took  place.  This  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  alleged  protracted  gestation. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  admit  that  all  the  protracted  cases  re- 
corded by  different  observers  have  depended  upon  mistakes  being 
made  in  the  calculation  of  the  period,  since  this  calculation  is  based 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  adopted  in  cases  of  ordinary  preg- 
nancy. Hence,  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  one  case,  there  would 
be  in  the  other ;  if  an  error  in  the  exception,  there  would  be  an 
error  in  the  rule.  Either  the  average  term  of  pregnancy  is  wrongly 
calculated  by  most  accoucheurs  at  the  thirty-eighth  or  fortieth 
week,  or  it  is  rightly  calculated  to  extend  occasionally  to  the  fortv- 
fourth,  or,  admitting  these  protracted  cases,  to  thQ  forty-sixth  week. 
But,  even  setting  aside  the  obvious  answer  to  an  objection  of  this 
nature,  some  of  the  protracted  cases  observed  were  instances  of 
impregnation  from  a  single  intercourse ;  and,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  interval  for  conception,  the  general  inference  would 
not  be  affected,  and  no  fallacy  could  have  arisen  in  these  cases  of 
protraction,  from  mistakes  dependent  on  the  cessation  of  menstrua- 
tion. 

The  late  Dr.  Reid's  conclusions,  derive<l  from  numerous  facts  and 
cases,  represent  the  views  of  an  experienced  observer  on  this  much- 
disputed  question.     They  are — "  1.  The  duration  of  pregnancy  is 
not  altogether  a  fixed  period ;  it  varies  somewhat  in  the  human 
female,  as  it  does  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals.    2.  This  devia- 
tion, however,  is  not  to  any  great  extent ;  the  only  certain  data  of 
calculation  are  those  dependent  on  the  known  time  of  conception  (of 
intercowse  ?).    3.  The  average  duration  of  the  pregnant  state,  when 
calculated  from  this  event,  is  about  275  days,  or  it  may  have  a 
range  of  from  270  to  280  days.     4.  There  is  no  full  or  satisfactory 
evidence  of  gestation  having  been  prolonged  beyond   293   days. 
5.  The  Code  Xapol^on,  which  allows  300  days,  may  be  regarded  as 
liberal.    6.  The  menstrual  period  must  generally  serve  as  our  guide 
iu  default  of  some  exact  knowledge ;  it  is,  however,  often  fallacious, 
and   is  only  a  means  of  approximation  to  the  probable  time  of 
J'arturition.     7.  The  fortieth  week  after  the  last  appearance  of  the 
menses  is  the  most-likely  period,  and  the  forty-first  week  the  next." 
Dr    Duncan  ("Edin.  Monthly  Journal,"  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  230) 
dr-iu's  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  duration  of  preg- 
uiiin»  I        That  the  interval  between  conception  and  parturition 
^^nej:     J;      ^j^^  of  pregnancy)  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained 
(tbe  real  ciuj         That  the  average  interval  between  insemination 
n  any  case.     ^- 
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(iiitercourfie)  and  parturition  (commonly  callcnl  the  dumtion  of 
pregnancy)  is  "275  days.  3.  That  tho  average  intervals  lx»tween 
the  end  of  menstruation  and  parturition  have  no  standard  length, 
but  vary  withiri  certain  limits,  4,  That  while  alisnlute  proof  of 
the  prolonu^ation  of  real  pregnaney  beyond  its  nsaal  limits  is  still 
defieient^  there  is  evidence  to  establish  the  probability  that  it  may 
be  protracted  beyond  such  limits  to  the  extent  of  three,  or  even 
four  weeks. 

It  will  be  ]>erceived  from  the  concluglons  drawn  by  Dr*  Reid, 
that  he  admits  a  variation  of  23  days,  i,  f.,  from  270  days  (the 
shortest  period)  to  293  days,  the  longest  known  to  himself  from  a 
single  intercourse.  There  ap]x;ars  to  be  no  valitl  reason  why  the 
variation  shotdd  not  be  even  gix^ater  than  that  which  is  her 
assigned,  and  why  tlic  duration  of  pregnaney  might  not  extend 
occasionally  to  290  and  even  301  days.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
individual  experience.  An  aceoueheur  who  admitted  a  variation 
of  23  days,  unci  who  had  known  gestation  to  be  protraetecl  to  the 
293d  after  interconrse,  would  Iiesitate  to  pronounce  a  chibl  illegiti-^ 
njate  merely  bc*cause  it  had  i^een  horn  on  the  200tb  or  the  300tl 
day  after  possible  access  of  the  husband.  There  is  no  doubt  a  limit 
to  gestation^  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  tix  it;  hence  we  find 
obstetric  writen?  of  repute  adopting  periods  which  have  no  jioint 
of  agreement  among  themselves.  Some  stop  short  at  280  days; 
others^  like  Ih\  Redd,  lix  the  maximnra  yet  known  at  293  days; 
Dr.  Mur[>hy  allows  from  bis  exjjcrience  at  least  324  days;  and  Dr* 
Meigs  considers  that  gestation  may  be  continued  to  twelve  months^ 
or  365  days,  ("  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the  Art,"  1849,  p.  194.) 
The  fact  is,  the  term  has  not  yet  lieen  fixed  even  approximately  by 
medical  science ;  hence,  it  is  a  disputed  case,  other  circumstances 
must  l>e  loiyked  to  in  order  to  lead  a  court  of  law  to  a  safe  decisiom 
It  is  at  present  hopeless  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  medical  opin- 
ions which  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  pregnaney  in 
the  human  female*  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  point  on  which  all 
modern  observers  agree — namely,  that  the  period  cannot  1)6  limited 
to  a  fixed  and  invariabk'  number  of  days  or  weeks  but  tliat  it  is 
liable  to  variation  according  to  circumstances  not  fully  undei*st<XKh 

It  lias  been  elsewhere  observed  that  the  date  of  iutercoui'se  does 
not  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  conception ;  and  according  to  some 
authorities  all  evidence  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation 
18  untrustworthy.  In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  menstrual  [^eriml 
must  generally  serve  as  a  guide  in  default  of  more  certain  criteria. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  and  one  which  the  mind  of  an  acute 
lawyer  will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  that  the  date  of  the  cessation  of 
the  menses  is  taken  by  some  physicians  as  a  guide  (in  married  life 
with  constant  intercourse),  so  long  as  gestation  does  not  extendi 
beyond  280  days ;  while,  supposing  it  to  extend  to  300  days,  the^ 
%vill  assume  that  some  other  cause  than  pregnancy  must  have  1^^  ^ 
to  an  earlier  suppression,  and  thus  to  an  error  in  the  calculation! 
There  may  be  no  more  evidence  of  sujipression  from  a  morbid  ciiuse 
in  t!ie  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  the  period  of  280  days  may 
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be  as  much  based  on  error,  as  the  period  of  300  days.  It  is  strange 
that  clever  writers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  making  facts  square 
with  a  foregone  conclusion,  do  not  perceive  that  they  must,  in 
feirness,  either  reject  altogether  the  evidence  derivable  from  a 
cessation  of  the  menses,  or  admit  it  adversely  to  their  own  views, 
in  cases  in  which  the  facts  connected  with  the  cessation  have  been 
as  carefully  observed  and  recorded  by  others,  as  by  themselves. 

Period  of  gestation  not  fixed  by  law. — In  all  cases  of  contested 
legitimacy,  tne  question  respecting  the  duration  of  gestation,  when 
it  arises,  is  left  entirely  open  by  the  English  law.  The  French  law, 
under  the  "  Code  Napoleon,"  allows  300  days,  and  the  Prussian  law 
301  days ;  but  no  period  has  been  fixed  by  English  jurists  within 
which,  or  beyond  which,  a  child,  if  born  in  wedlock,  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  illegitimate.  The  decision  of  a  court  of  law  would  be 
founded,  quoad  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  on  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts selected  for  the  occasion,  and  each  case  would  be  decided  on 
its  own  merits.  Precedents  can  have  but  little  influence  on  these 
occasions,  because  a  court  may  think  fit  to  pronounce  illegitimate, 
on  non-medical  grounds,  a  child  born  in  the  thirty-eight  week  of 
gestation,  while  it  may  decide  that  another  was  legitimate  that  had 
been  born  in  the  forty-third  week.  By  some  law-authorities  forty 
weeks  (or  280  days),  and  by  others  forty-three  weeks  (or  291  days), 
have  been  taken  as  the  "  ultimum  tempus  pariendi ;"  but  as  the 
period  of  human  gestation  is  wholly  independent  of  legal  dicta,  it 
is  not  the  custom  of  courts  to  act  upon  any  definite  rule.  Never- 
theless, it  is  clear  in  some  extreme  cases  that  the  law  may  fairly 
interpose,  and  pronounce  for  a  reasonable  limit.  In  the  case  of 
Cotterall  v.  Cotterall  (decided  in  the  Consistory  Court,  July,  1847),  a 
child  was  born  during  the  marriage,  and  the  husband  proceeded 
against  the  wife  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  The  main 
proof  was  based  on  the  fact  that  in  order  to  have  been  the  child  of 
the  husband  it  must  have  been  born  after  twelve  months'  gestation. 
Dr.  Lushington,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  protracted 

Testation,  upon  proof  of  this  allegation,  at  once  pronounced  for  the 
ivorce.  Such  a  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  supported  by  any 
known  facts,  and  is  altogether  opposed  to  medical  probability.  In 
suits  of  contested  legitimacy  the  general  practice  consists  in  estab- 
lishing possibility  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband :  when  this 
is  proved,  the  medical  question  arises,  whether  the  term  of  gestation 
falls  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  best  medical  experience.  In 
two  instances,  children  have  been  pronounced  legitimate,  which 
were  born,  the  one  in  forty-one  weeks  and  three  days,  and  the  other 
in  forty-one  weeks  and  four  days,  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 
Legitimacy  has  been  allowed  where  gestation  was  probably  pro- 
tracted to  the  forty-third  week  {Anderton  v.  GibbSy  1854).  In  the 
United  States,  a  decision  in  favor  of  paternity  has  been  made  in  a 
case  in  which  gestation  extended  to  forty  five  weeks  and  two  days 
{Commonwealth  v.  Porter).  Legitimacy  has  been  disallowed  in  the 
English  Courts,  although  probably  on  non-medical  grounds,  wliere 
it  was  protracted  to /or/y/owr  weeks  and  three  days  {Gardner  Pecrnye 
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c«s^',  1825);  in  one  ca^^e,  pateruity  was  deuied  (judicially)  because! 
gestation  had  exttinded  to  fwii/'two  weeks  and  i\v*j.  day^  {Luscombc  v,1 
I^rethiJohn\  and  in  another  {Dyson\  b<jcause  it  liad  extended  to  forty- 
eight  weeks. 

Few  trials  in  relation  to  legithnacy  have  excited  more  attention 
anionic  jurists  tlian  the  Gardner  Peerage  ease,  which  came  before  j 
tlie  House  of  Lords  in  1825.    A  full  account  of  the  medical  evidence 
lias  been  publislied  by  Dr.  LyalL     ("'  Med.  Evid.  in  Gardner  Peer- 
age case/'  1827*)     Alan  Leg^e  Gardner,  the  son  of  Lord  Gardner 
by  bis  second  wife,  {Petitioned  to  have  bis  name  inseriht^d  as  a  peer 
on  the  Farlianient  RolL     The  |x?erage  was,  however,  claimed  byj 
another  person,  Henry  Fenton  Jadis  alias  Gardner,  who  alleged  I 
tliat  he  was  the  son  of  Lnrd  Gardner  by  his  first  and  subsequently  I 
divorced  wdfe.     It  was  conten<li*d  that  the  latter  was  illegitimate;! 
and  in  order  to  establish  this  point,  the  evidence  adduced  was  partly  j 
medical  and  partly  moniL     Tltc  child  whose  legitimacy  was  dis-l 
pQted,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  December  of  that  year.     Thei^efoi^l 
the  plain  medical  question,  taking  the  extreme  view,  was  wlietherl 
a  child  horn  311  days  [forty-j\mr  weeks  and  three  dags^  from  January  j 
to  December),  or  150  days  (twenh/'One  weeks  and  three  dags — frony 
July  to  December)  after  possible  intercourse,  couhl  be  the  child  of^ 
the  Inisband,  Lord  Gardner.     If  tliese  questions  were  atiswered  in 
tlie  affirmative,  then  it  followed  that  this  must  have  been  either  a 
prenuiturtj  ov  protracted  birth.     There  was  no  pretence  that  it  was 
a  pi-eniature  case,  the  child  having  been  mature  when  born.     Tbe^ 
question  then  was  reduced   to  this — Wa«  this  alleged  protracted  ' 
gestation  of  311  days  consistent  with  medical  experience?     Many 
medical  witnesses,  comprising  the  principal  obstetric  practitionere 
in  the  kingdom,  were  examined  on  this  point.     Their  evidence  w^as 
contlicting,  but  a  majority  concurred  in  the  opinion  tluit  natural 
gestation  might  he  protracted  to  a  period  which  would  certainly 
cover  the  birth  of  the  alleged  illegitimate  child.     On  t!»e  moral  side 
of  the  question,  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Lady  Gardner,  after  the 
departure  of  lier  hushand,  was  living  in  open  adulterous  inteiTOurae 
with  a  Mr.  Jadis;  and  on  this  ground  Lord   Gardner  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her,  after  h is  return.    He  subsequently  married  a  second 
wife,  by  wlinm  he  had  the  clainuint,  Alan  Lcgge  Gardner.     It  was 
contended  that  the  other  cluiniant  was  really  the  son  of  Ladv  Gard- 
ner by  Mr.  Jadis,    Tlie  decision  of  the  House  was  that  this  claimant 
was  illegitimate,  and  that  the  title  should  descend  to  the  sou  of  the 
second  Lady  Gardner. 

The  decision  apjiears  to  have  been  chiefiy  based  on  moral  cii'oura- 
stances:  for  bad  not  the  tirst  Lady  Gardner  been  living  in  adultery 
at  the  time  of  her  husbaturs  departure,  it  is  highly  probable,  from 
the  medical  evidence  hearing  strongly  that  way,  that  the  legitimacy 
of  the  child  would  have  been  admitted.  Morally  speaking,  the 
decision  could  not  he  impunged,  but  medically  speaking  it  a.ssumed 
that  gestation  could  iiever  be  protracted  to  the  3lith  day  after ' 
probable  intercourse.  Cansidcring  that  conception  is  not  necessarily 
the  immediate  I'esult  of  intercourse  (p.  644),  and  that  we  have  no 
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data  for  fixing  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence,  this  decision  could 
hardly  be  supported  on  medical  grounds.  We  should  notbe  justi- 
fied in  affirming  that  every  child  born  forty-four  weeks  and  three 
days  after  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the  husband  was 
ex  necessitate  ret  an  illegitimate  child,  and  that  the  wife  was  an 
adulteress.  It  is  true  that  their  lordships  did  not  decide  directly 
that  the  one  claimant  was  illegitimate,  because  he  could  not  have 
been  born  only  after  311  days'  gestation ;  but  their  decision  practi- 
cally led  to  this  result,  as  the  other  claimant  was  pronounced  to  be 
the  only  son  and  rightful  heir  of  Lord  Gardner.  Of  the  seventeen 
medical  experts  examined  on  this  occasion,  five  supported  the  opin- 
ion that  the  duration  of  human  pregnancy  was  lirnited  to  about  nine 
calendar  months,  i  e.  from  thirty-nine  to  forty  weeks,  or  from  273 
to  280  days — or,  strictly  speaking,  from  270  to  280  days;  one  of  the 
witnesses,  indeed,  said  from  265  to  280  days.  These  witnesses,  of 
course,  gave  a  negative  to  the  possibility,  unless  by  miracle,  that 
Henrv  Fenton  Jadis  alias  Gardner  could  have  been  the  product  of 
311  Jays'  gestation.  On  the  other  side,  of  twelve  medical  gentle- 
men, who  seemed  to  agree  with  respect  to  the  above-mentioned 
period  as  the  natural  term  of  gestation,  the  greater  number  main- 
tained the  possibility  of  pregnancy  being  protracted  to  nine-and-a- 
half,  ten,  or  even  eleven  calendar  months,  and  of  course  to  311  days 
— ^the  alleged  term  of  gestation,  at  which  the  counter  claimant  was 
born — and  they  thus  admitted  the  possibility  that  Mr.  H.  F.  Jadis 
alias  Gardner  might  be  a  ten-and-a-half  months'  child.  (Lyall's 
"  Med.  Evid.  on  the  Duration  of  Pregnancy,"  etc.,  p.  8.) 
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DISPUTED  PATERNITY.  —  PARENTAL  LIKENESS.  —  AFFILIATION.  —  POST- 
HUMOUS CHILDREN. — SUPERFCETATION  IN  RELATION  TO  LEGITI- 
MACY.— SUPPOSITITIOUS  CHILDREN. — SEXUAL   MALFORMATIONS. 

Disputed  paternity.  Parental  likeness. — ^It  has  been  stated  that 
the  law  does  not  pretend  to  determine  who  begat  a  child  when  it 
has  been  born  during  wedlock,  and  from  circumstances  it  might 
be  the  child  either  of  the  husband,  or  of  an  adulterer.  But  medical 
jurists  have  recommended  that  family -likeness  should  be  looked  to 
on  these  occasions — not  merely  a  likeness  in  feature  and  figure,  but 
in  gesture  and  other  personal  peculiarities  which  may  have  cha- 
racterized the  alleged  parent.  These  are  called  questions  o{ pater- 
nity ;  they  seldom  occur  except  in  reference  to  cases  of  bastardy,  and 
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when  the}'  do  present  themselves,  the  evidence  thus  produced, erm 
if  aflirniative,  is  prtiperly  regarded  as  only  eorrohomtive.  In  thJ 
Tovcnshend  Peerage  case  (Iloufle  of  Lord.^,  MfiJ^  t843),  a  presutupl 
tioH  haeed  on  family-likeness  was  admitted  by  their  lord&hips.  The' 
j)erson  whose  legit iouicy  was  in  question  %vas  sworn  by  one  of  the 
witnesj^ea  to  hear  so  strong  a  likeness  as  a  ehild  to  tlie  alleged 
adulterer,  that  he  slfoulj  have  known  him  among  live  hundred 
cdnldren. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Jjoyglas  Peerage  case  (1767-9)  sliow  tli 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  occasional ly  of  some  importance.  T' 
peerage  wai^  claimed  by  Arcliibald  Douglas — the  survivor  of  t 
l»rothers  after  the  death  of  tl»e  alleged  parents,  Sir  John  and  Lad; 
Douglas,  The  claim  was  dit^puted,  on  the  grounJ  tliat  the  apf 
hint  and  hits  deceased  brotlaer  were  supposititious  children.  E 
dence  for  and  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  had  h 
collected  from  every  quarter,  and  after  it  had  been  most  minutely 
sifted  and  criticized,  the  case  came  on  for  judgment,  in  the  Ctiurt  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  on  the  7th  of  July^  1707t  So  im|Kirtanr  was 
tlie  cause  deemed, that  the  fifteen  judges  took  eight  days  to  deliver 
their  opinions.  The  i*esult  was  that  seven  of  the  judges  voted 
favor  of  ihe  iilentity  or  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  sev 
against  it ;  the  Lord  President,  who  had  the  casting  vote,  agreed 
with  the  latter,  Ity  which  Arclnhald  Douglas,  alias  Stewart,  was 
cast  on  the  world  without  either  mime  or  estate — thus  furnishing 
one  among  nunierous  instances  that  learned  judges  as  well  as  doc- 
tors can  ditfer^  with  precisely  the  same  fncts  Ijcfore  them.  An 
appeal  from  tliis  decision  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
which  the  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Session  was  reversed  in  1709, 
ami  Areliilnild  Stewart  (or  Douglas)  dechired  to  be  the  undoubted 
6on  of  Lady  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  previous  bolder  of  tlie  title* 
Much  stress  was  laid,  in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  of  these  cliildren, 
on  the  fact  that  they  closely  resemhled — the  one  Sir  John,  and  the 
other  La*l3'  Douglas.  Tlie  resendjlanee  was  said  to  he  general ;  it 
waB  evident  in  their  features,  gesture  and  habits.  Lord'Manstiel 
in  delivering  judgjuent,  make  the  following  remarks,  which  com 
jirise  all  that  can  he  said  on  this  subject:  "  I  have  always  con- 
sidered likeness  as  an  argument  of  a  child  l>eing  the  son  of  a 
parent,  and  the  rather  as  the  ilistinction  between  individuals  in  the 
human  s]»ecies  is  more  discernible  than  between  other  animalsw 
man  imiy  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  fie  sees  two  fw 
exactly  alike;  and  in  an  army  of  a  hundi-ed  thousand  men,  ev 
man  may  he  known  from  another.  If  there  should  be  n  liken* 
of  feature,  there  may  be  a  ditibrcnce  in  tlie  voice,  gesture,  or  ot 
characters,  whereas  a  tamily  likeness  runs  geuendly  through 
these  ;  for  in  everything  there  is  a  resemblance,  as  of  featui\\  voi 
attitude,  and  action.''  This  kind  of  evidence  luis  been  stron 
objected  to  from  its  uncertainty;  and  lam  informed,  on  g* 
authority,  that  it  was  in  this  instance  mucli  disputed  wliether 
of  the  children  did  resemble  Lady  Douglas,  but  it  seemes  to  ht 
been  generally  admitted  that  the  other  child  resembled  the  h 
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band,  Sir  John.  From  this  account  it  will  he  seen  that  evidence 
from  family  likeness  is  not^trictly  medico-legal ;  it  can  be  furnished 
only  by  friends  and  relatives  who  have  known  the  parties  well,  and 
are  competent  to  speak  of  the  facts  from  personal  acquaintance 
with  them.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  arffimative  evidence 
in  such  cases  will  be  stronger  than  that  which  is  negative,  for  it 
could  hardly  be  inferred  that  a  person  was  illegitimate  because  he 
did  not  resemble  his  parent. 

Parental  likeness  may  be  occasionally  indicated  by  color  or  pecu- 
liarities belonging  to  the  varieties  of  mankind,  as  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  Negro,  or  Mongolian,  with  one  of  the  Caucasian 
variety.  In  such  a  case  the  evidence  afforded  becomes  much 
stronger ;  and  supjjosing  that  two  men  of  different  varieties  have 
intercourse  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  woman,  the  color 
of  the  skin  of  the  offspring  might  enable  a  court  to  determine  the 
question  of  paternity.  It  is  stated  to  have  happened,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  a  black  woman  has  given  birth  at  the  same 
time  to  a  black  child  and  a  mulatto ;  Dr.  Cunningham  refers  to  a 
case  in  which  a  negress  gave  birth  to  twins,  one  a  black  and  the 
other  a  white  child.  ("  Lancet,"  May  9, 1846,  p.  525.)  This  was 
probably  a  ciise  of  superconception.  in  Stothard  v.  Aldridge  (Bail 
Court,  January,  1856),  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  damages 
for  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  The  defendant  was  a  man  of  color, 
and  the  child  born  of  the  alleged  adulterous  intercourse  was  proved 
by  the  medical  witness  to  have  been  born  colored  and  with  woolly 
hair.  The  husband  and  wife  were  both  light.  This  peculiarity 
fixed  the  paternity  of  the  child  on  the  black  defendant. 

Personal  defonnities  are  not  necessarily  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child ;  yet  it  would  appear  from  the  subjoined  case,  that  a  dis- 
puted question  of  affiliation  has  been  settled  on  this  principle.  A 
woman  alleged  that  a  gentleman  in  whose  service  she  had  lived, 
was  the  father  of  a  child  of  which  she  had  been  recently  delivered. 
The  solicitor  who  appeared  to  support  the  affiliation,  rested  his 
case  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  born  with  live 
fingers  and  a  thumb  on  the  right  hand,  the  defendant  himself 
having  been  born  with  a  similar  malformation  on  both  of  his 
hands.  It  was  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  deformity  might 
have  arisen  from  the  mother's  imagination,  as,  while  pregnant,  she 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  defendant.  The  magis- 
trates decided  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  child,  and  condemned 
him  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  for  its  support.  ("  Med.  Times," 
March  6, 1847,  p.  47.)  It  is  very  likely  that  the  decision  was  here 
influenced  by  moral  circumstances,  for  otherwise  the  defendant 
might  have  been  the  victim  of  a  coincidence.  Six-fingered  chil- 
dren are,  it  is  well  known,  born  occasionally  of  five-fingered 
parents;  and  as  the  deformity  existed  only  on  one  hand  in  the 
child,  while  it  was  on  both  hands  in  the  parent,  the  medical  proof 
that  it  was  actually  transmitted  by  generation  was  certainly  not 
clearly  made  out.  In  some  instances,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
fix  the  paternity  of  a  child  by  the  color  of  the  hairy  but  this-cvi- 
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deuce  is  fur  less  conclusive  tlian  that  affbrilcd  by  tlie  color  of  tljc 
Bkiti,  In  the  case  of  lyazer  v.  iJrzfl/q/ (Fclu  18'44)  it  was  ullei^ed 
tliat  the  wife  of  tlje  ]>laintiff  Lad  had  criminal  intercourse  with 
the  defendant;  and  the  last  two  children  were  stated  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  latter.  The  jduintitl'  and  his  wife  had  dark  hair, 
as  well  as  all  the  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  hist  two; 
these  had  red  hair;  and  it  was  further  proved  that  the  defendant 
had  red  whiskers  and  sandy  hair,  Ko  particular  strese  was  laid 
upon  this  evidence,  Init  it  was  received  as  a  kind  of  indirect  proof, 
Not  innch  contiilence  can  be  placed  in  facts  of  this  deiseriptiop^ 
since  red-haired  cliiklren  are  ciften  liorn  to  parents  who  have  dark 
hair;  and  in  one  case,  the  children  hdrn  iu  wedlock  were  observed 
to  have  dark  and  red  hair  alternately.  | 

Affiliotmu- — Questions  of  paternity  are  involved  in  those  relating 
to  aJfilia(io7u     A  man  may  allege  that  Le  is  not  the  father  of  a  par- 
ticular child,  by  reason  of  certain   circunistances  upon  which  a 
nicdica)  o]?eration  may  he  rec|niretL     The  necessary  transmission  of 
gonorrhaui  or  syphilis  by  intercourse  Uiay  thus  become  a  medical 
question.      In  ►Septeinher,  1844,  n  nuui  was  required,  under  the  law 
of  bastardy,  to  support  two  children  alletjed  by  a  female  to  be  his;    i 
the  time  of  gestation  was  within  nine  mc^nthe.     The  accused  denied    ! 
that  he  had  had  intercoui^sc  with  tlie  deceased,  or  that  he  could 
have  been  the  iather,  since  he  was  at  the  tiuie  under  medical  treat- 
ment for  venereal  disease.     The  medical  questions  may  therefore 
assume  this  shape;  L  Are  these  diseases  invariably  transmitted  by 
intercourse?     2,  Do  they  interfere  witJi  the  act  of  procreation Y 
Under  common  circumstances  they  must  both  be  answered  iu  iImJ 
negative.  ^H 

A  singular  case  of  bastardy  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  " 
Appenzell,  Switzerland.  The  question  was,  wdiich  of  tw^o  pei-sons, 
who  had  Lad  intercourse  wnth  the  same  woman  within  a  period  of 
seve7}h'eu  dai/s^  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  borne  by  the 
woman  ?  The  council,  to  which  the  case  was  referred,  gmvely  re- 
solved to  postpone  their  decision  until  tlie  features  of  the  child  w^ere 
so  far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  from  paternaUi/ieness, 
The  equity  of  this  difficult  ease  would  have  been  met  by  eonq^elliag 
^ach  man  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  cliild  !  (Schneider's 
■Annalen  der  Staatsarzneikunde,''  18B6, 1  B.  s.  470.)  The  following, 
^hich  is  a  more  doubtful  ease,  was  the  subject  of  a  communication 
to  the  ''Lancet'^  (March  13,  1H47,  33(3):  two  nien,  A  and  B,  had 
intercourse,  unknow^n  to  each  other,  with  u  young  woman  of  deli- 
cate heidth  ;  and  after  this  had  continued  for  some  years,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  female  child— niue  calendar  mcuiths  and  three  days 
after  sexual  intercourse  with  A,  and  nine  calendar  months,  less  five 
days,  after  similar  intercourse  with  B ;  or  at  the  end  of  279  days 
after  intercouree  wnth  A^and  at  tlie  end  of  271  days  after  intercourse 
w^ith  B :  that  is,  a  period  of  n(/ht  days  elapsed  between  the  periods 
of  intercourse  with  the  two  men*  The  w*oman  had  no  menstrual 
discharge  in  the  mean  time,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  she  knew  auj 
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other  man ;  she  went  her  full  time,  had  a  good  labor,  and  produced 
a  fine  healthy  girl ;  she  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  and  enjoyed 
better  health  during  her  pregnancy  and  suckling  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  woman  died,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mixed  inter- 
course having  become  known  to  A  and  B,  they  both  refused  to 
maintain  the  child.  A  contended  that,  as  the  woman  was  not  de- 
livered until  nine  months  and  three  days  after  the  connection  with 
him,  it  was  physically  impossible  the  child  could  be  his.  B  con- 
tended, on  the  other  hand,  that  280  days,  and  not  nine  months,  is  the 
period  of  gestation ;  and  that  the  child  having  been  born  279  days 
after  connection  with  A,  and  only  271  days  after  connection  with  B, 
it  was  therefore  probable  that  the  child  was  begotten  by  A.  There 
was  no  perceptible  likeness  to  either  of  the  men  in  the  child,  but  a 
marked  likeness  to  the  mother.  It  is  obvious  from  the  remarks  else- 
where made  (ante,  p.  642),  that  the  periods  of  271  and  279  days 
are  comprised  within  the  ordinary  range  of  gestation:  hence  there 
would  be  no  medical  ground  for  affiliating  the  child  to  one  more 
than  the  other.  When  two  men  have  intercourse  with  the  same 
female  on  the  same  day,  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  paternity  except 
by  the  accident  of  likeness;  as  in  the  former  case,  justice  to  the 
otFspring  and  to  each  j)ossible  father  requires  that  each  should  be 
bound  to  support  the  child.  In  cases  of  affiliation  under  the  law 
of  bastardy,  the  evidence  of  the  mother,  if  corroborated,  is  received 
in  support  of  a  question  of  disputed  paternity ;  but  sometimes  these 
cases  are  decided  by  the  length  of  the  period  of  gestation.  A  man 
may  prove,  or  a  woman  may  state,  that  the  intercourse  took  place 
at  such  a  remote  period  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
duration  of  pregnancy.  On  this  point  some  remarks  have  been 
made  elsewhere  (ante,  p.  655).  In  the  United  States  it  appears  that 
very  long  dates  are  allowed  in  bastardy  cases ;  while  in  this  country 
the  tendency  is  to  reject  medical  evidence  altogether.  In  a  case  at 
Cheltenham  (July,  1853),  the  date  of  intercourse  was  proved  to  have 
been  319  days  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  medical  evidence 
on  the  whole  was  in  favor  of  this  protraction — one  of  the  witnesses 
having  met  with  two  cases  in  which  gestation  was  protracted,  as 
he  believed,  to  310  days  from  intercourse — but  the  case  was  sum- 
marily dismissed. 

These  questions  of  affiliation,  when  the  interval  is  less  than  six 
or  eight  weeks,  can  rarely  be  determined  by  medical  evidence  ;  in 
a  twm-case,  it  would  be  only  just  that  one  child  should  be  affiliated 
to  each  individual.  In  a  recent  case  of  affiliation,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  set  aside  the  order  of  a  magistrate  fixing  the  paternity  on 
the  putative  father,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  intercourse  was  had 
and  the  child  conceived  in  France,  although  born  in  England,  it 
was  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  magistrate,  an<l 
should  be  left  to  the  French  courts.  The  objection  was  properly 
overruled,  and  the  alleged  father  was  ordered  to  pay  the  usual  sum 
for  maintenance.  The  place  of  birth  should  properly  fix  the  lia- 
bility, as  any  other  rule  would  be  too  vague.  From  what  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  intercourse  might  take 
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The  exact  poriad  at  which  tlm  elosare  occurs  has  not  been  dete^H 
mined:  but  according  to  Dr*  Duncan,  the  menstrual  secretion  ni^j^H 
find  its  way  tli  rough  the  nioutli  of  the  uterus  for  at  least  two  man^A^H 
and  probably  three  months  flfter  conceptioiK  If  this  be  the  crase^^H 
eecoiid  conception  might  occur  two  or  three  months  after  a  tinj^H 
concejdion  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  fticts  to  support  th^H 
statement.  ^H 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  superconception  may  occur  in  casea  in 
wbicli  two  separate  intercourges  have  been  had  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other;  and,  accord ii>g  to  some,  twins  may  be  generally  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  this  i!oul>le  conception  at  different  periodic. 
(Ramsbotlmiii's  ^' Ol^stet.  Med,/'  p,  500.)     Dr.  Carter  has  reported 
the  following  case  in  tlie  '"Iliiladdphia  Mcdii-al  Examiner":  A 
negro  woman,  quite  black,  set.  23,  and  of  tfood  constitutioiij  ha^^ 
home  tbi*ee  cliitdren  previously  to  her  last  labor.     She  stated  tlu^H 
in  April,  184S,  she  had  had  connection  with  a  white  man,  and  o^^ 
the  following  day  witli  a  black  man.     This  was  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  iK^fore  the  coKsation  of  the  menses.     In  tlie  middle  cd*  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  she  was  delivered  of  twins,  one  of  the  children  (the 
firsthorn)  being  as  dark  as  negro  children  generally  are,  while  the 
other  was  a  mulatto.     The  woman  believed  that  they  were  begotten 
by  different  fathei's;  and  this  was  rendered  highly  probable  by  the 
differenct*  in  the  color  of  tlie  skin.    ('^  Edin.  Month.  Journ./'  May, 
18r)0,  p.  48.1.)     The  reader  will  find  several  cases  of  a  similar  kind^ 
re]»ortcd  l)y  Dr.  Kamshothan.     (Of».  cit.  p.  501.)  ^H 

Many  ol"  the  old  cases  of  superfa'tation  are  explicable  on  the  suj^^ 
position  that  a  woman  was  pregnant  with  twins,  and  that  one  of 
these  was  born  prematurely,  and  the  other  at  the  full  time  or  later. 

Cases  of  abortion  or  delivery  of  one  twin,  the  other  remaining  in 
utero,  are  l>y  no  means  uiicojinuon.     In  addition  to  those  alreadl 
quoted,  two  are  referred  to  in  the  "Edinhurgli  Medical  and  Si 
gical  Journal"  (1839,  |i*  2t>9),     In  one,  alwrtion  took  place  at  thr 
months,  while  the  woman  wont  to  her  full  time  and  was  delivere 
of  a  healthy  child  at  nine  montlis.     In  the  second,  one  fcctua  was 
ex] celled  at  about  four  and  a  half  mouths,  while  four  months  after- 
wartis  a  fulbgj-own  child  wns  born.     In  a  third  case,  re}X)rted  by 
Dr.  Nevins,  a  woman  was  deliverctl  of  a  fa^tus,  prematurely;  and 
six  weeks  afterwards  she  was  delivere<l  of  a  full-grown   cbild. 
("Med.  Gaz,,^' vol.  46,  p.  983;  see  also  ^*  Med.  Times  and  Cniz./' 
May  2,  1857.)     Even  under  a  malformation  %vhieh  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  its  oceurrence,  namely,  the  presence  of  a 
bilocular  uterus,  it  has  been  found  that  ini]>regnation  has  taken 
place  in  one  eornu  only,     (See  ''Med.  Oaz.'' vol.  19,  p.  507.)     A 
singular  instance  is,  however,  recorded  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  20, 
p,  608),  where  a  woman  six  months  after  marriage,  bore  a  foui^^ 
months*  child,  and  forty  weeks  after  marriage  gave  birth  to  rnatui^H 
twins.     On  exaruiuation,  the  uterus  and  vagiiia  were  both  foun^^ 
double,  and  each  vagina  had  a  separate  oriliee.     Dr.  llorlbeck,  U. 
S.,  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  well-gmwu   foetus  of 
six  months  was  simultaneously  expelled  with  an  embryo  about  six 
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weeks  old !  (" Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  44,  p.  87.)  In  the  "  Medical  Times" 
(Jan.  31, 1852,  p.  104),  Dr.  Foley  has  published  the  account  of  a 
case  in  which  a  mole  was  expelled  from  the  uterus  at  an  early 
period  of  pregnancy,  while  the  woman  was  delivered,  about  the 
usual  period,  of  a  living  and  well-formed  althou&^h  weakly  child, 
which  survived  its  birth  three  days.  (See  also  "Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal,"  Feb.  1859,  p.  221;  and  "Lancet,"  August  2,  1862.) 
M.  Ghtrimond  has  contributed  a  case  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  which 
a  woman  was  delivered  of  one  child  fully  developed,  and  of  another 
at  seven  months,  dating  from  the  last  menstruation,  f"  Ann.  d'Hyg." 
1867, 1,  456.)  This  may  have  been  simply  a  case  ot  twins,  impreg- 
nation taking  place  at  the  same  time,  but  one  twin  less  developed 
than  the  -other.  Dr.  Paxton,  of  Kilmarnock,  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  question  of  infanticide  arose  out  of  the  supposed  condition 
of  superfoetation.     ("Glasgow  Medical  Journal,"  Jan.  1866.) 

Dr.  Bonnar  has  lately  examined  the  subject  of  superfoetation  in 
another  aspect,  and  some  of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward are  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  birth  of  twins  at 
difterent  intervals  ("A  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfoetation, 
with  Cases,"  1865).  The  first  question  to  which  his  researches  were 
directed  was — ^at  what  period  after  parturition  are  the  female  pro- 
creative  organs  capable  of  again  exercising  their  functions?  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  period  of  thirty  days  must  elapse  in  order 
to  enable  the  organs  to  reacquire  procreative  power ;  but  according 
to  Dr.  Bonnar,  the  earliest  period  may  be  taken  at  the  fonrteenm 
day  after  delivery.  Impregnation  is  not  likely  to  take  place  until 
the  organs  have  resumed  their  natural  condition,  and  this  will  de- 
pend on  the  disappearance  of  the  signs  of  recent  delivery — such  as 
the  tender  and  swollen  state  of  the  vagina,  the  enlargement  of  the 
uterus  with  its  relaxed  mouth,  and  lochial  discharge.  The  persis- 
tence of  the  lochial  discharge,  the  average  duration  of  which  after 
delivery  Dr.  Borfnar  considers  to  be  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  interfere  with 
impregnation.  The  time  for  the  restoration  of  the  sexual  organs 
to  their  natural  state  varies  in  difterent  women,  so  that  the  date 
for  re-impregnation  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural. 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  after  the  second  or  third 
month  of  pregnancy  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  so  sealed  up  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo  as  a  result  of  impregnation,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  fruitful  intercourse  can  take  place.  In  two  instances, 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Bonnar,  viable  children  were  born  of  the 
same  woman  at  five  and  a  half  and  four  months  respectively  after 
the  first  delivery.  On*  the  theory  of  superconception  the  uterine 
organs  must  have  been  susceptible  of  a  second  impregnation  up  to 
the  fourth  month  of  gestation.  But  if  the  children  were  not  born 
mature,  the  power  of  re-impregnation  must  have  existed  for  one  or 
two  months  longer  than  the  period  usually  assigned — i.  ^.,  up  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  months  of  a  pregnancy  already  existing.  These 
researches  mav  help  to  explain  some  legal  difllculties  which  have 
occurred  in  reference  to  gestation.     They  furnish  a  curious  comment 
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upon  tlie  Biiggostion  made  by  some  medical  jurists,  that  superfcpti^H 
tioii  involves  tlio  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  wife,  for  no  aaspicionof  ille^™ 
gitinmey  could  be  for  a  moment  entertained  simply  on  account  of 
the  8hortnes!3^  of  the  interval  between  the  two  deliveries  of  the  same 
married  wonnm. 

iSiipposWiious  cliilJrcih — Another  medicodeiyal  case,  in  relation  to 
legitimacy,  occurs  when  a  woiiiaii  feiijns  delivery,  and  repre^sciit^^ 
the  ehikl  of  another  fiei-son  to  he  her  ofiipring.     She  may  snbi?titut^H 
the  living  ehihl  of  another  woman  for  a  dead  child  of  which  she^ 
herself  has  been  delivered,  or  for  a  mole  which  may  have  passed 
from  her.     So,  again,  a  male  may  be  snt^stitutcd  for  a  female  cbil<J 
and  riee  vtrscL     The  practising  of  a  frautl  of  this  natnre  may  86 
rionwly  afleet  the  rights  of  iTdieritance  of  parties;  hut  it^rannot 
accompli&lied  without  great  dexterity  and  cunning,  or  w^itbout  tb^ 
co-opcnition  of  several  accomplices.     Frauds  of  this  kind  have, 
general,  heen  committed  by  the  aid  of  a  low  class  of  widvvivc^' 
One  instance  occurred  at  Chel^^iea,  in  Jul^',  1842,  where  the  fraud 
was  hrougbt  to  light  hy  the  death  of  the  fiup]>osititions  chihl.     The 
calling-in  of  a  profcssicuml  man  would  infailitdy  lca<l  to  diBcovery^ 
when  theqnctstion  was  simply  whether  delivery  had, or  had  not  take 
place;  but  if  it  he  alleged  that  one  living cfiild  has  been  substitute 
for  another,  the  proof  of  this  can  depend  on  medical  evidence  ouIj| 
when  the  age  of  the  suitpositirious  child  does  not  haj>pen  to  con 
spond  to  the  date  of  tlie  pretended  delivery.     (See  *'Ann.  d'llyg.,1 
1820,  vol.  2,  \\  *22i:)     The  legitiniacy  of  the  claimant  of  the  Douglji 
Peerage  was  disputed  on  this  ground,  hut  ai«iwirently  without  foun* 
datiou.     A  remarkable  case  of  this  de8cri|>tion  will  he  found  in 
Henke's  "  Zeitschrift  dcr  S.  A."  (1845,  vol  2,  p.  172) ;  and  a  trial  tool| 
place  some  years  since  in  England,  involving  tlie  alleged  substiti; 
tion  of  a  child,  hut  requiring  no  medical  evidence  for  its  elueidfl 
tion.     (/^<'y  V.  iJrti/^  Leicester  Lent  Ass,  1845.)     In  another  case 
was  proved  that  a  womau  bail  sulisti luted  a  doll  for  the  dead  body 
of  a  child  of  which  she  preteiidoil  she  had  been  delivered.     In  a 
case  mentioned  hy  Dr.  Cheevers,  one  3Inssaftint  Janoo^  a  n^idwife  of 
Tlisar,  being  cm|>loyed  to  attend  a  woman  in  her  continement,  pet 
suaded  her  that  the  child  of  wliich  slie  had  heen  delivered  was 
monster  with  two  beads,  not  tit  to  be  looked  at;  she  afterwards  sai4 
that  it  was  dead,  and  slie  would  take  it  away  and  bury  it.     Sin 
accordingly  went   away.     Next  morning,  the   midwife's  Bervie€ 
being  required,  she  was  sent  for.     She  excused  herself  from  golnj 
under  tlie  |>rctencc  that  she  (the  mitlwife)  ha*!  just  been  deliven 
of  a  child.    This  improhablc  sttiry  excited  suspicion,  and  the  j^^lic 
were  called  in  ;  shedechtred  tliat  the  child  Was  lier  own.     This  eb^ 
also  maintained  at  the  triah     It  api>earcd,  however,  from  the  e\ 
dence  of  mid  wives  who  exaniined  her  shortly  after  the  discover 
of  the  child  in  her  bouse,  and  also  by  the  deposition  of  the  eivl 
eurgeon,  that  she  exliihited  no  signs  nf  recent  continement.    Sever 
of  the  neighbors,  who  were  cnnstautly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  bef 
deposetl  that  she  had  not  exhilnted  any  outward  signs  of  pregnane]) 
She  did  not  attempt  to  prove  how  she  had  disposed  of  the  body 
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the  child  which  she  alleged  had  died  immediately  after  its  birth. 
She  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  seven  years. 
("Med.  Jur.  for  India,"  p.  512,  from  the  "ifizamut  Adawlut  Re- 
ports," 26th  April,  1853.) 

Cases  involving  a  question  of  substitution  are  not  very  common. 
One  of  these  {Hutchins  v.  Hutchins)  was  heard  in  the  Vice  Chancel- 
lor's Court  in  May,  1851;  and  in  this  the  amount  of  ingenuity  re- 
quired to  perpetrate  the  fraud  was  only  equalled  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  facts  were  exposed,  and  justice  ultimately  done,  to  the 
rightful  claimant.  In  another  {Gedney  v.  Smithy  Rolls  Court,  N^ov. 
1864)  the  fraud  was  nearly  successful,  and  but  for  the  dying  declara- 
tion of  the  woman  herself,  would  probably  have  escaped  detection 
and  exposure. 

A  more  daring  attempt  of  this  kind  came  before  the  Ilouse  of 
Lords  in  1870,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for  the  earldom  of  Wicklow 
{The  Wicklow  Peerage  case^  Committee  for  Privileges,  April  1,1870). 
The  title  and  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  passed  at  his  death  to 
his  brother's  issue.  The  first  in  succession  was  George  Howard, 
who,  after  a  career  of  dissipation,  had  died  in  October,  1864.  He 
bad  been  married  in  February,  1863,  to  Ellen  Richardson,  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman's  coachman.  In  default  of  issue,  the 
estate  devolved  on  his  brother  Charles,  the  second  in  succession. 
Ellen  Howard  produced  a  male  child  who,  she  alleged,  was  born  on 
the  16th  May,  1864,  and  who,  if  such  were  the  case,  would  be  the 
rightful  Earl.  ISo  medical  man  and  no  nurse  attended  Mrs. 
Howard,  although  it  was  her  first  confinement,  and  the  infant 
was  a  seven  months'  child.  It  was  never  registered,  and  never 
baptized.  There  was  further  strong  evidence  that  she  had  not 
borne  a  child,  and  that  the  child  which  she  had  produced  as  her 
own  was  obtained  by  her  in  August,  1864,  from  a  girl  who  had  been 
recently  delivered  in  the  Liverpool  workhouse.  Mrs.  Howard  was 
clearly  identified  as  the  person  who  had  taken  away  a  child  at 
this  time.  Her  story  was  thus  proved  to  be  false.  The  Ilouse  of 
Lords  decided  against  the  claim,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  witnesses  had  been  guilty  of  jx^rjury. 

The  cases  that  have  hitherto  been  tried,  illustrate  the  importance 
of  accurate  observation  on  the  part  of  medical  men  in  their  practice 
as  accoucheurs.  Notes  of  all  cases  should  be  made  and  preserved, 
including  dates  of  attendance,  etc.,  daily  symptoms,  and  treatment. 
This  should  be  an  invariable  rule  when  a  medical  man  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  attend  in  her  confinement  a  woman  who  may  not 
have  previously  consulted  him.  If  he  has  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman,  and  if  when  he  arrives,  the  child  is 
said  to  have  been  born  and  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse,  he  should  most 
distinctly  satisfy  himself,  by  a  {>er8onal  examination,  that  the  woman 
has  been  actually  delivered.  He  should  also  observe  whether  the 
child  presents  the  apjxiarance  of  a  new-born  child  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  its  skin,  the  appearance  of  the  cut  navel-string,  and 
other  circumstances.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  medical  man  to 
hear  at  a  trial  many  years  afterwards,  that  his  patient  was  not  de- 
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livered  of  a  obilil,  that  a  post-mortem  examination  of  lier  body 
had  shown  that  she  had  never  borne  a  child,  and  tliat  the  suppose " 
new-born  babe  was,  at  tire  date  of  his  fii-st  visits  several  daysold- 
in  short,  to  lind  that  he  himself  has  been  cleverly  made  to  gil 
support  to  a  fraud. 

Hermaphroditism.  Sextial  malfonnation. — Tlie  legitima<:?y  of 
child  18  open  to  be  contested  under  other  circumstances  than  the 
conno<*ted  with  the  durrrtion  of  gestation.  The  alleged  parent  maj 
have  labored  muler  plnj<ikal  inropacitij:  if  a  male,  he  nuiy  hav^ 
been  affected  with  im potency;  if  a  female,  she  niu}^  have  IalK)r8 
under  sterility;  and  if  either  of  these  conditions  be  proved,  tlii 
illegitimacy  of  a  child  will  be  established,  although  the  allege 
period  of  gestation  may  be  comprised  w^ithin  the  ordinary  limit 
The  sexual  conditions  now  about  to  be  considered  liavealso  imp 
tant  bearings  in  relation  to  divorce,  and  occasionally  to  the  ci\ 
rights  of  a  child  that  may  be  the  subject  of  the  malformation 
One  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  causes  of  impotency^  or  st 
rility  is  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs,  to  which  siHJciea 
monstrosity  the  term  hermaphroditism  h  commonly  aj^plied. 

Owing  to  arrested  development,  during  the  growth  of  the  fcetutf^ 
the  sexual  organs,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  the  fourth 
month,  occasionally  assume  an  abnormal  arrangement.   These  organs 
appear  to  he  at  that  time  njore  or  less  mixed ;  and  sometimes  th^ 
male,  and  at  othei^  tlie  female  characters  predominate.     With  th| 
defecti%^e  sexual  development,  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  sexi 
are  either  wanting,  or  we  find  them  more  or  less  blended.     Whe 
therefore,  the  being  has  the  characters  of  a  male  with  nialformatic 
of  the  generative  organs  it  is  called  ((fidrotji/nous — when  the  char 
ters  are  those  of  a  female  with  a  like  malformation,  androg»/\ 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases;  and,  accor^lir 
to  the  degree  of  malformation,  a  medical  jurist  can  have  no  hesit 
tion  in  pronouncing  these  persons  to  be  incurably  immitent*     Th 
organs  are  commonly  so  defective  as  to  be  %v holly  unhtted  for  tfc 
functions  of  either  sex.     It  is  not  intended  to  be  said  that  it  is  in" 
all  cases  easy  to  assign  the  sex,  but  this  is  of  minor  irai»ortancei 
the  main  question  is,  whether  the  malfurmation  is  or  is  not  sue' 
as  to  justify  divorce,  or  tlie  imputation  of  illegitimacy  upon  chil 
dren  chtiming  to  be  the  offspring  of  these  beings. 

Di^tiui'tion  of  sex, — Tlie  determination  of  sex  in  these  cases  of  < 
formitf/lmi^  been  consiilered  to  be  necessary  under  certain  circur 
stances;  as  wljen,  for  instance,  a  title  of  entailed  inheritance 
lauds  is  in  question.     Lord  Coke  has  stated  that,  according  to  tl 
law  of  England,  an  bermajdirodite  may  be  either  male  or  femali 
and  it  shall  succeed  according  to  tlie  kind  of  sex  which  doth  pr 
vaiL     Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  tlje  law  will  decide  each  case  accord* 
ing  to  the  fii>ecial  circumstances  attending  it :  but  it  must  not 
supposed  that  the  decision  is  so  easy  as  Lord  Coke's  doctrine  wouii 
imply.     There  arc  many  cases  in  which  neitlier  sex  can  be  said 
prevail     The  beings  arc  positively  neuter.     The  chief  character! 
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the  male  would  consist  in  the  presence  of  testicles,  and  of  the 
female  in  the  presence  of  a  uterus  and  ovaries.  But  in  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Grigor,  both  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries 
were  wanting;  there  were  no  essential  characters  of  either  sex, 
and  during  life  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
being  was  male  or  female.  ("  Cormack's  Monthly  Journal,"  July, 
1845,  p.  492.)  In  the  same  journal  (p.  531)  is  rej)orted  another  case, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  external  resemblance  to  a  female, 
the  presence  of  one  testicle  in  a  scrotum  showed  that  this  individual 
was  of  the  male  sex.  Yet  this  person  passed  for  a  woman  until  he 
had  reached  his  26th  year !  It  is  rare  that  there  is  external  mal- 
formation without  internal  defect,  and  even  when  the  female 
character  preponderates  in  the  person,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
uterus  or  the  ovaries  may  be  absent,  or  the  former  may  be  mal- 
formed. Such  beings  are  not  known  to  menstruate;  and  even  if 
there  be  capacity  lor  intercourse,  they  are  permanently  sterile. 
Sexual  desires  are,  however,  commonly  absent. 

When  the  person  is  young,  mistakes  respecting  the  sex  are  more 
common  than  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  So  soon  as  the  age  of 
pubei*ty  is  passed,  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  body,  which  may  aid  a  medical  practitioner  in  forming  an 
opinion.  Thus,  a  grave  tone  of  voice,  the  presence  of  a  beard,  the 
width  of  the  shoulders,  and  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  will  indicate, 
cceteris  paribus^  the  male  sex:  while  when  these  conditions  are 
absent,  and  there  is  a  rotundity  of  the  members,  with  want  ol 
prominence  in  the  muscles,  and  a  development  of  the  mammte,  we 
may  pronounce  upon  the  female  sex  predominating.  Although  no 
testicles  are  apparent,  still  the  being  may  be  of  the  male  sex,  since  it 
is  well  known  that  in  persons  otherwise  well  formed  these  organs 
occasionally  do  not  descend  to  occupy  the  scrotum.  Dr.  Harris,  of 
Clarksville,  has  related  a  singular  case,  in  which,  although  no  testi- 
cles could  be  found,  there  was  a  short  but  naturally-formed  penis, 
through  which  the  being  regularly  menstruated !  The  female  char- 
acter predominated  in  the  corporeal  development,  and  there  was  the 
rudiment  of  a  vagina  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  xl.  p.  562).  The  fact  that  the 
being  menstruated  was  here  sufficient  to  assign  it  to  the  female 
sex.  How  easily  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  sex  of  young  chil- 
di-en  is  shown  by  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  is  quoted 
in  "Cormack's  Journal"  (April,  1845,  p.  307).  The  child  was 
christened  as  a  female,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  parents  for 
two  months,  when,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  passage  of  the 
urine,  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  he  found  there  was  a  mal- 
formation of  the  penis — no  vagina,  a  scrotum  with  one  testicle 
down  and  the  other  descending.  He  therefore  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  male,  and  its  costume  was  altered  accordingly.  Another  case 
occurred  within  my  knowledge  in  1872,  in  which  a  boy  had  been 
christened  and  brought  up  as  a  girl  up  to  the  age  of  13,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  voice  and  certain  masculine  habits, 
some  doubts  arose  about  the  sex.  On  consultation  with  Sir  W. 
Ferguson,  he  pronounced  the  child  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  its 
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name  and  Ave^s  were  altered  accordingly.      Tlie  testicles  w< 
talned  in  the  abdomen^  and  this  laTilmblj  deceived  the  aceouchej 
and  the  nurse  at  tlie  time  of  the  birth. 

A  ease  of  doLd:>tfiil  J?ex  occurred  to  Dr.  Flume.  The  l>odi 
formation  was  that  of  a  male,  and  the  external  organs  preseTited 
ehii'tly  the  mak*  cliaraeterrt;  i>nt  on  an  inspection,  there  were  found 
a  uterus  with  oviiries  and  Fallopian  tul)es.  This  being  had  never 
menstruated.  This  writer  thinks  that  the  ehape  of  the  pelvis  fur- 
nishes the  best  criterion  of  the  sex.  (*' American  Journal  iled. 
Sci./'  1872,  p.  512.) 

In  a  pa|ier  ]>nblished  in  the  "Guy's  Ho&pital  Reports,*'  1867  (p« 
411*),  Mr.  l^ryaiit  has  dcBcribed  various  nialformations  of  the  sexual 
organs.  In  one  of  these  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  vagina,  and 
in  another  a  p:reat  development  of  the  clitoris,  causing  it  to  re- 
eendde  the  male  organ.  There  were  a  glansand  prepuce,  the  latter 
being  very  large.  There  was  a  depression,  but  no  urethra,  in  t 
usual  situation  of  the  urethral  organ. 

The  present-e  of  a  beard  and  whiskers  is  usually  considered 
cbaracturize  a  male,  but  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  face 
sometimes  as  profuse  in  women  a«  in  men.  Dr.  Chowne  examined 
a  fetnale  named  Jost-ph  BoisdtThine,  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  was 
about  to  many  her,  but  who  required  a  certificate  as  to  the  real  sex 
of  his  intended  wife  before  he  entered  into  a  matrimonial  engage^- 
ment !  l>r.  Cliowne  found  oothing  iu  her  external  cfinfoj'rnatioa 
indicative  of  doubtful  sex.  The  breasts  were  large  and  full,  and  the 
oidy  resendilance  to  a  nude  was  in  the  abundance  of  beard  and  [jro- 
fuse  whiskers.  The  Uf>iier  lip  was  free  from  hair.  (See  '^  Lancet," 
Get.  11,  1851,  p.  335  ;  Jan.  15, 1853,  p.  C6  ;  ''  Med.  Times  and  Gaz,  ' 
Jan.  15,  1853,  p.  71.)  Dr.  Chowne  baa  pnblislied  a  fuU  a<'con 
of  this  case  in  the  *' Lancet"  tV»r  May  1,1852  (p.  421).  He  has 
apj>ended  an  engraving,  wljich  displays  tlie  female  beard  an 
whiskers.  It  is  stated  that  tiiis  fenjale  was  born  with  a  quanti 
of  hair  on  her  chin,  and  that  at  eight  years  of  age  the  beard  w 
two  inches  lon^!  In  sonic  instances  tliis  growth  of  hair  iu  women 
is  comiected  with  sexual  malfonnation.  I  have  known  an  instam 
in  whicli  a  Russian  countess  had  so  much  hair  upon  her  chin  thi 
she  was  obligeti  to  shave  like  a  man.  Tlie  following  case  of  hai 
development  in  a  woman  has  been  reported  by  Br,  Hills:  M, 
set.  42,  dressmaker,  sutteritig  from  mania,  was  admitted  into  t 
Norfolk  Asylum,  1865.  t5he  had  a  vigorous  growth  of  hair  on  t 
lij.>s  and  chin,  for  which  depilatories  had  been  used,  but  these  ma 
nnitters  woi^e.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  body  is  masculine  in  Ibrra^ 
and  tlie  breasts  are  undeveloped,  as  in  the  male  sex.  The  lowei 
part  cd'  the  body  is  feminine  in  outlifie,  and  the  voice  has  the  fe 
nine  tone  and  cliaracter.  The  clitoris  was  largely  developed,  havii 
a  distinct  [trnpuce.  There  were  no  testicles  in  the  labia,  or  in  t 
inguinal  canals.  There  was  a  distinct  vagina,  and  the  finger  a 
pea  red  to  touch  an  os  uteri.  At  an  early  age  she  had  the  slight 
possible  signs  of  inenstruatioa  on  three  consecutive  occasions.  In 
her  girlhood  she  would  not  associate  with  other  children.     Whi 
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in  the  asylum  she  evinced  strong  sexual  passions,  and  behaved  in- 
decently to  the  attendants.     She  had  thick  mustaehos.  and  a  full* 
beard.     ("  Lancet,"  June  25, 1873,  p.  129.)     An  engraving  accom- 
panies this  paper,  in  which  the  hair  and  beard  appear  as  much  de- 
veloped as  in  the  male  sex. 

In  some  cases,  an  external  examination  will  entirely  fail  in  indi- 
cating^ the  sex,  and  even  the  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the 
dead  body  may  leave  the  case  in  doubt.  An  ingenious  writer  has 
laid  it  down  that  there  are  analogous  organs  in  the  two  sexes  which 
are  never  found  in  the  same  subject,  and  the  separate  existence  of 
which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  sex.  These  analogous  parts 
are  the  penis  and  the  clitoris — the  scrotum  and  the  labia — the  testi- 
cles and  the  ovaries — the  prostate  gland  and  the  uterus.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  artiticial  and,  as  facts  show,  an  incorrect  means  of  dis- 
tinction. (See  report  of  a  case,  in  which  a  body  resembling  the 
prostate  gland  and  a  uterus  existed  in  the  same  being,  "Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,"  Feb.  18, 1860,  p.  177.)  If  a  penis  could  always  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  a  clitoris,  and  a  scrotum  from  the  labia,  the 
rule  might  be  serviceable ;  but  it  fails  where  it  is  most  required, 
i.  e.,  in  the  mixed  conditions.  As  to  the  other  means  of  distinction, 
even  if  correct,  they  will  only  enable  an  examiner  to  form  an  opin- 
ion of  sex  in  the  dead,  whereas  it  is  during  the  life  of  one  of  these 
beings  that  the  law  requires  the  aid  of  medical  science  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  "  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,"  an  account  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  sexual  malfor- 
mation by  Mr.  Curling  (Jan.  24, 1852,  p.  84) ;  by  Mr.  Fletcher  (Feb. 
7, 1852,  p.  136);  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  (Feb.  21,  1852,  p.  187);  and 
by  Mr.  Waters  (May  21,  1853,  p.  538.)  Other  cases,  reiK)rted  by 
Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Churchill,  will  be  found  in  the  "Association 
Journal,"  1853  (Aug.  19,  p.  720,  and  Sept.  9,  p.  799). 

Mixed  cases, — A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  neither 
testicles  nor  ovaries  were  found  after  death,  and  more  than  one  in- 
stance has  occurred  in  which  both  have  been  found — a  case  of  inter- 
mixture of  the  sexes  or  real  hermaphroditism,  physically  speaking, 
but  of  course  without  the  functional  power  of  self-impregnation. 
The  following  case  is  mentioned  by  Briand :  Tlie  subject  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  body  was  partly  that  of 
a  male  in  configuration,  and  partly  that  of  a  female.  An  examina^ 
tion  of  thesexuul  organs,  externally,  led  to  no  satisfactory  distinc- 
tion ;  and  on  inspection  after  death  a  testicle  was  found  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  left  labium,  with  an  epididymis  and  a  spermatic 
cord  attached  to  it  as  usual ;  while  on  the  other  side  were  an  ovary. 
Fallopian  tube,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  uterus.  The  authenticity 
of  this  case  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  another, 
equally  singular  in  its  features,  occurred  to  Prof.  Mayer,  of  Bonn. 
This  case  clearly  shows  that  such  extraordinary  deviations  may  be 
met  with  in  nature.  The  person  examined  by  Mayer  died  in  1835, 
at  the  age  of  .55.  Dift'erent  opinions  had  been  formed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  being  respecting  the  sex,  by  the  iiret  anatomists  in 
Europe:  some  aflirmiug  that  it  was  a  male,  while  others  contended 
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tbat  it  was  a  female.  This  diflorence  of  opinion  w  sufficient  to 
'  prove  that  external  examiiuition  does  not  always  enahlo  even  a  good 
unatoiuistto  jimiiounce  an  opinion  on  the  prohable  sex  of  the  being. 
In  the  dead  body  was  found,  on  the  right  side,  a  w^ithered  testicle, 
with  a  penis  and  prostate  gland,  as  n)ale  pt^uliaritiea  ;  while  on  the 
left  side  was  an  ovary,  with  a  uterus,  vagina,  and  Falb»pian  tube, 
("Med.  Guz.,"  vol.  xix.  p.  135,)  It  ehould  be  stated  that  the  gen- 
eral configuration  of  the  body  in  this  case  was  that  of  a  feiimle;  but 
there  was  a  dnality  of  sex.  The  right  half  of  the  body  was  male, 
and  the  left  half  female. 

But  cases  may  present  themselves  in  which  there  is  i"i?ally  no  sex; 
the  person  cannot  be  assigned  either  to  the  male  or  female  variety. 
M,  Tardieu  has  given  a  report  of  a  case  apparently  of  this  kind,  iu 
the  ''Annales  dllygiene'*  (1872,  2,  149),  In  these  beings  it  is 
probable  tbat  there  may  be  rudinientfiry  organs  of  one  or  the  other 
sex.  This  bein^  was  married  as  a  w^oman  at  the  age  of  25.  Her 
husband  lived  with  her  for  more  tluiu  two  years  before  he  took 
steins  for  a  separation.  It  tben  turned  out  tbat  the  pliysicul  confor- 
mation of  tliis  pei^ori  rendered  a  consummation  of  the  marriage  im- 
possible. The  wife  was  found  to  have  no  organs  essential  to  the 
fentale  sex.  There  were  neither  breasts,  vagina,  uterus,  nor  ovaries. 
The  |>elvis  was  more  like  that  of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and 
although  then  27  years  of  age,  tbe  being  had  not  menstruated  and 
had  not  sutiered  from  any  periodical  lucular  or  abdominal  pains. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  absence  of  breasts,  there  was  no  male  development. 
When,  on  the  one  liand,  there  is  an  absence  of  vagina  and  uterus^ 
and  on  the  otiier  of  penis  and  testicles,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
this  being  had  no  sex. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  of  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs,  as  of 
all  other  kinds  of  monstrosity, are  involved  in  mystery.  We  knew 
that  in  tlic  early  [art  of  uteix>-geRtation,  the  sex  of  a  tletus  can  nut 
be  distinguisbed;  while,  even  when  it  lias  readied  the  fourth  month, 
the  genital  organs  are  so  similar  that  the  sex  can  seldom  be  deter- 
mined on  inspection.  Some  organs  or  parts  ai)}>ear  to  he  formed  by 
equal  and  symmetrical  portions,  which  gradually  approximate?  and 
unite  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  \Ve  observe  this  mode  of 
union  in  the  bones  of  tlie  bead,  chesty  and  spine,  as  also  in  the  vari- 
ous fissures  (raphes)  of  the  skin,  which  are  the  remains  of  a  union 
between  two  equal  and  symmetrical  i>arts  of  an  organ,  now  become 
one.  In  regard  to  defects  in  organization,  it  may  he  remarked  tbat 
they  almost  inv^ariably  occur  in  or  about  some  part  of  the  median 
line ;  and  they  appear  to  proceed  from  a  mere  arrest  of  growth  or 
development  of  those  particular  parts,  either  on  one  side  or  both, 
during  the  early  sta^e  of  uteriuc  existence.  In  this  i-esiKset,  tbe 
fissures  sonjetimes  observed  in  the  palatine  bones,  in  the  [lalate 
itself,  or  in  the  lip — tbe  openings  occasionally  noticed  in  the  chest, 
diaphragm^  anterior  parietes  of  the  bladder,  as  well  ad  in  the  spinal 
canal,  are  precisely  analogous  in  origin  to  the  defective  development 
of  the  sexual  organs*     There  is  ootliiug  absolutely  removed  or  lost^ 
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but  there  is  an  arrest  of  development ;  an  opening,  or  fissure,  which 
nature  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  becomes  permanent  by  reason 
of  an  arrest  of  growth.  In  the  evolution  of  the  male  genital  organs, 
the  part  corresponding  to  the  scrotum  is  at  first  always  divided  by  a 
considerable  fissure:  and  the  j^enis  and  clitoris  having,  at  this  period 
of  life,  much  the  same  kind  of  physical  exterior,  the  sexual  organs 
cannot  be  well  defined.  Should  this  fissure  in  the  male  not  be  after- 
wards filled  up,  then  we  shall  have  the  most  common  variety  of 
sexual  malformation — the  hermaphroditic  form,  with  the  male  pre- 
dominating. These  observations  are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  sexes  are  positively  mixed.  In  these 
instances  there  appears  to  be  a  separate  sexual  organization  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  body,  with  an  imperfect  development  of  each  set 
of  sexual  organs.  According  to  Weber,  there  is  in  the  prostiite 
gland  a  rudimentary  uterus  in  every  male.  ("  Baly  and  Kirke's 
Recent  Advances  in  Physiology,"  1848,  p.  112.  Also  papers  by  Dr, 
Knox,  "Med.  Gaz.,"  Nov.  and  Dec.  1843.) 

One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  note,  namely,  that  sexual  mon- 
strosity appears  occasionally  to  occur  in  the  successive  pregnancies 
of  a  well-formed  female.  The  late  Dr.  Lever  met  with  a  singular 
instance  of  this  in  a  female  aged  28.  She  had  given  birth  to  four 
children  in  the  three  confinements,  the  first  being  a  twin  labor ; 
both  the  children  males ;  and  in  both  there  was  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  organs.  On  the  third  delivery,  the  child  was  a 
male,  and  its  sexual  organs  presented  the  same  deformity  as  those 
of  the  twins.     ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  946.) 

Legal  relations. — These  beings,  owing  to  defective  development, 
are  impotent  and  sterile.  Questions  connected  with  the  legitimacy 
of  oftspring,  divorce  and  afliliation  may,  therefore,  be  raised  with 
respect  to  them.  Sexual  monstrosity  is  not  a  ground  for  depriving 
a  being  of  the  rights  of  inheritance,  except  under  peculiar  legal 
conditions.  Thus,  a  right  of  succession  or  inheritance  to  landed 
estate  may  def»end  upon  the  sex  of  the  offspring — ^as  where,  for 
iniftance,  two  children  are  born,  the  first  hermaphrodite,  the  second 
a  well-formed  male  child.  The  parents  die,  and  a  title  of  nobility 
or  lands  may  fall  to  the  first-born  male.  Here,  the  sex  of  the  first- 
born must  be  determined  before  possession  can  be  had.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  if  medical  evidence  should  establish  that  male  pecu- 
liarities predominate  in  the  first-born,  the  second  child  would  be 
cut  off.  Again,  if  an  estate  were  limited  by  entailment,  as  where 
it  is  settled  upon  heirs  male  and  female  of  a  particular  family,  the 
birth  of  an  hermaphrodite,  an  only  child,  would  create  the  legal 
necessity  for  a  positive  determination  of  the  predominance  of  sex. 
So,  if  the  hermaphrodite  live  but  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  and 
then  die,  the  rights  of  persons  may  be  subsequently  much  affected 
by  the  medical  attendant  having  come  to  an  opinion  respecting  its 
sex.  Since  we  cannot  determine  under  what  circumstances  litiga- 
tion may  ensue,  it  is  always  right  in  a  doubtful  case  to  observe  the 
sex,  and  make  notes  on  the  spot  when  a  child  thus  malformed  sur- 
vives its  birth  but  for  a  short  period.  The  question  of  tenancy  by 
43 
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eoiirtesj^  or  the  right  of  tlie  hoshnnd  to  landetl  estate  of  which  i 
the  wife  waa  seized,  will  de]>eiid  entirely  upon  the  attention  of  the  I 
accoucheur  to  this  point.  (See  *^  Teiuiucy  by  C'tiurtesj,'*  ante,  pai^e  ! 
628.)  ^  ^  ^      . 

When  these  beings  have  reached  adult  age,  other  questions  may    * 
ari!?e  witli  respect  to  them*     According  to  an  old  law  of  France,    j 
an  Iterniaplirodite  was  permitted  to  choose  one  sex,  and  thereafter    ; 
com  pel  led  to  keep  it !     Hermaphrodites,  or  sexual  monstei's^  were 
formerly  ranked  with  infamous  persons:  and  it  has  been  a  grave 
question   in  our  courts,  wliether  the  calling  a  man  an  hermaphro- 
dite was   not  such   a  libel  or  slander  upon   Ijim  as  to  rendtn*  it  a 
f  round  for  a  civil  action.     In  a  case  repurted  by  C'liitty  (''Med^ 
our./'  374),  the  use  of  this  tmin  was  held   not  to  be  actionab^H 
unless  it  was  proved  that  it  had  been  attended  with  epeeinl  daniagiP^ 
A  dancing-master  brought  an  action  against  a  party  for  calling  htm 
an  hennaphrodite,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  Bustaitiable : 
1.  Because  such  a  union  of  the  sexes  cannot  exist  in  fact,  and  every 
one  must  be  supposed  to  know  it:  coiisequently  the  assertion  could 
not  be  supposed  to  prejudice.    2.  Because,  admitting  the  possibility 
of  such  a  double  function,  the  party  would  be  just  as  good,  and 
perhaps  even  a  safer  dancing*master,  than  if  only  one  perfect  sex 
bad  been  discoveral)le ;  cousct|uently  the  words  would  not,  in  legal 
presumj»tion,  injure  Ijini  in  his  profession  or  occupation  ! 

I  j^m  indebted  to  a  learned  member  of  the  bar  for  a  note  on  the 
remarkable  case  of  the  Chevafier  if  Eon.    There  was  a  great  dispute 
concerning  the  sex  of  the  Chevalier,  and  it  came  before  a  court  of 
law  on  an  action  to  recover  a  wager  under  the  following  circum- 
stances {iJa  Costa  V.  JoneSy  **Oowper's  Reports,"  vol,  ii,  p.  729). 
The   jilaintiff  claimed  of  the  defendant  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds.     On  the  4th  of  October,  1771,  plaintiff  paid  to  the  defend- 
ant seventy-five  guineas,  on   the  condition  that  he,  the  plaintltf, 
should  receive  from  the  defendant  a  suuj  of  three  hundred  pounds 
in  case  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  should  at  any  time  prove  to  be  a 
female.     The  cause  was  tried  before  Lord  Manstield,  at  Cxuildhall, 
and  the  jury  fouud  a  verdict  for  the  plaintitf,  damages  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  thereby  affirming  that  the  Chevalier  was  ii/nnale,     A 
motion  was  subsequently  nuide  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  to  arrest 
the  judgment,  or  at  least   to  stay  the  proceed  iugs,  on   the  ground 
that  the  action  could  not  be  8Ui»ported,  as  being  upon  a  w 
tending  to  introduce  indecent  evidence,  and  also  as  being  one  whi 
materially  atfeeted  the  interests  of  a  third  })ei'son.     The  questi 
thus  raised  on  the  motion  was  argued  before  the  Court  of  Kin 
Bench,  and  the  judges  unanimously  agreed  that  the  judgment  m 
be  arrested;  the  law  not  allowing  wagers  upon  subjects  leading 
the  introduction  of  indecent  evidence  (this  being  contra  botios loor^i 
nor  upon  such   subjects  as  are  calculated    to  "have   an    injurio 
etleet  ui)on  the  interests  or  character  of  a  third  person,     Iri'e^j 
tive  of  this  decision,  the  verdict  was  based  upon  what  subsoquentl' 
turned  out  to  be  untrue.    The  Chevalier  wm  really  a  mal*^^  and  n ' 
a  female.     He  was  carefully  examined  by  ISir  Anthony  Carlisle? 
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who  satisfied  all  present  of  the  perfect  condition  of  the  testicles. 
(See  Paris  and  Fonblanque^  vol.  i.  p.  229.)^ 

It  would  appear,  from  a  singular  case  I'eported  by  Dr.  Barry,  that, 
in  the  United  States,  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  members  of  Congress  have  depended  on  the  determina- 
tion of  sex.  In  March,  1843,  he  was  requested  to  examine  the  case 
of  Levi  Suydam^  aged  23  years,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  At 
the  exciting  and  warmly  contested  election  of  the  spring  of  that 
year,  almost  everything  bearing  the  semblance  of  the  human  form, 
of  the  male  sex,  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  the  ballot-box. 
It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  person  was  presented  by  the  whigs  to  be  made  a  freeman. 
He  was  challenged  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
more  a  female  than  a  male,  and  that,  in  his  physical  organization, 
he  partook  of  both  sexes.  The  following  was  the  result  of  the^r^^ 
examination  by  Dr.  Barry.  There  was  a  mons  veneris  covered  with 
hair  in  the  usual  way;  an  imperforate  penis,  subject  to  erections, 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  corresponding  di- 
mensions ;  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  was  connected  by  the  cuticle  and 
cellular  membrane  to  the  pubis,  leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
free,  or  not  bound  up,  and  towards  the  pubic  region.  This  penis 
had  a  well-formed  glans ;  a  depression  in  the  usual  place  of  the  mea- 
tus urinarius,  with  a  well-defined  prepuce  and  foramen.  The  scrotum 
was  not  fully  developed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  but  half  the  usual  size, 
and  not  pendulous.  In  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
penis,  there  was  one  testicle  of  the  size  of  a  common  falbert,  with  a 
spermatic  cord  attached.  In  the  pernineum,  at  the  root  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  an  opening  existed  through  which  micturition  was 
performed;  this  opening  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  introduction 
of  an  ordinary-sized  catheter.  Having  found  a  penis  and  one 
testicle,  though  imperfectly  developed.  Dr.  Barry,  without  further 
examination,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  person  in  question  was 
a  nicde  citizen^  and  consequently  entitled  to  vote  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  a  freema/i .' 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  Monday  in  April  (election  day),  Dr^ 

1  [The  Chevalier  D'Eon  had  served  as  a  military  officer,  had  acted  as  a  di- 
plomatist, and  had  fought  duels,  but  his  appearance  was  very  effeminate  ;  and  after 
he  had  resided  some  years  in  England,  frequenting  race-courses  and  gaming-houses 
in  male  attire,  Mr.  DaCosta  wagered  a  large  sum  with  Mr.  Jones  that  the  supposed 
Chevalier  was  a  woman,  and  brought  the  action  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  re- 
sulted as  there  stated.  Lord  Campbell,  speaking  of  this  case,  says  :  **  Although 
the  verdict  was  set  aside  on  legal  grounds,  it  was  allowed  to  settle  many  other  bets 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  same  question.  The  Annual  Register  for  1766,  p.  167, 
says,  '  By  this  decision,  no  less  a  sum  than  £75,000  will  remain  in  this  country, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  transmitted  to  Paris.  The  Chevalier  has  leti 
England,  declaring  that  she  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  policies  opened  on  her 
sex.^  The  Chevalier,  then  assuming  female  attire,  remained  in  France,  supported 
by  a  pension  from  the  French  Government,  for  having  long  been  a  spy  of  Louis 
XV.,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1790.  He  then  came  to  England, 
and,  being  in  great  distress,  lived  with  a  lady  of  reputation  as  her  companion  ;  but 
dying  in  the  year  ISIO,  was  found  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  to  be  indeed  of 
the  sex  which  he  had  originally  claimed,  and  in  all  respects  perfectly  formed.^* — 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol.  2,  824  (Life  of  Lord  Mansfield.)— P.] 
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Barry  was  informed  that  J)r*  Tieknor  would  oppose  Suydam's  ad* 
mijssion  on  ivieclicnl  groutKls.  Suydam  eiirne  forward,  ana  Dr.  Tick- , 
nor  objected  to  him  as  u  female^  and  theretbre  not  entitled  to  vote.! 
Dr.  Barry  then  stated  to  the  meeting,  that,  from  an  examination  hel 
liad  maiiejie  cons^idered  the  pei-^on  in  question  to  be  a  male,  and  re*l 
quested  that  Dn  Tieknor  might,  with  the  consent  of  Suydam,  retirej 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  examine  for  himself.  This  was  doneJ 
when  Dr,  Tieknor  ultimately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Suydaml 
was  a  male.  Suydam  aeconlinicly  was  admitted  a  freeman  ;  and  his 
vote  was  received  and  registered, 

A  few  days  after  the  eleetio!i,Dr.  Barry  heard  that  Suydam  JiadJ 
regularly  menst mated.     The  sister  of  8uydam  informed  him  thau 
she  had  washed  for  him  for  3' ears,  and  that  he  menat mated  adi 
reguhvrly,  but  not  so  ]>rufiieely,  as  most  women.     Suydam^  wlieiij 
questioned,  very  unwillingly  e<»ufeHsed  that  such  was  the  fact.    HJ 
was  again  examined  by  two  physicians,  when  the  following  addiJ 
tiona!  i>artieulaj*s  were  elicited :  Said  Suydam  is  five  feet  two  inched 
in  height,  H|^ht-colored  hair,  fair  coniplexion,  with  a  beardless  cliin, 
and  decidedly  a  sanguineous  temi>erament,  narrow  shoulders  and 
broad  hips;  in  sliort,  every  way  of  a  feminine  figure.     There  were 
well-developed  breasts  with  nipples  and  areola?.    On  passing  a  femalej 
catheter  into  the  opening  tlirough  which  micturition  avqs  performed^' 
and  through  which,  he  again  stated,  he  had  a  periodically  bloody 
discharge  monthly,  instead  of  travei'sing  a  canal  and  drawling  otf 
urine,  the  catht?ter  apix^ared  to  enter  immediately  a  passage  similar 
to  the  vagina,  three  or  tour  inches  in  depth,  and  m  which  there 
was  a  considerable  play  of  tlie  instrument.     He  stated  that  he  bail 
amorous  desires,  and  that,  at  such  times,  his  iuclination  was  for  the 
male  sex ;  his  feminine  propensities,  such  as  a  fondness  for  gay 
coloi'8,  for  pieces  of  calico,  comparing  and  placing  tliem  together, 
and  an  avei^ion  for  bodily  labor,  and  an  inability  to  perform  the 
same,  were  remarked  by  many.     Dr.  Barrj^  further  learned  from  an 
old  lady,  who  was  present  at  the  birtli  of  Suydam,  that  on  the 
second  day  after  bis  birth,  iJr.  Delamater,  who  attended  as  accou- 
cheur, njade  with  an  instrument  the  opening  through  which  he  had 
ever  since  perfcuTued  micturition.     (^'  American  Journ.  of  the  Med*1 
Sciences,"  July,  1847.) 

This  was  certainly  an  embarrassing  case^ — one  to  which  Lord 
Coke's  rule  for  a  decision,  i.  f.,  the  prevalence  of  either  sex,  is  hardly 
ai^plicable.     Ttie  presence  of  a  penis  and  one  testicle  referred  theJ 
being  to  the  male,  while  the  bodily  configuration,  and  still  moril 
strongly  the  periodical  menstrual  (Sischarge,  referred  him  to  the 
female  sex.     The  right  of  voting  might  have  been  tairly  objectedj 
tOj  because,  while  the  female  characters  were  decided,  the  orgat 
indicative  of  tlie  male  sex  are  described  as  having  been  impertectly  ' 
develoj)ed. 

Dr.  llartshorne,  an  American  physician,  quotes  a  case  in  whicl 
an  attemjit  was  made  liy  Dr.  Gross,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States,^ 
to  destroy  all  sexuality,  and  thereby  all  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the 
case  of  an  infant  whose  sexual  organs  were  imperfect.     (A  report 
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of  this  case  will  be  found  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci." 
for  Oct.  1852,  and  the  "Ed.  Monthly  Journ."  for  Jan.  1853.)  The 
child,  when  seen  by  Dr.  Gross,  was  three  years  of  age,  and  had  ul  ways 
up  to  that  period  been  regarded  as  a  girl,  and  in  fact  had  been  so 
pronounced  at  her  birth  by  the  accoucheur.  At  the  age  of  two  years 
she  beffan  to  evince  the  taste^  disposition,  and  feelings  of  the  male 
sex ;  she  rejected  dolls  and  similar  articles  of  amusement,  and  be- 
came fond  of  boyish  sports.  She  was  well  grown,  perfectly  healthy, 
and  quite  fleshy.  Her  hair  was  dark  and  long,  the  eyes  black,  and 
the  whole  expression  most  agreeable.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
external  genitals  disclosed  the  following  circumstances.  There  was 
neither  a  penis  nor  a  vagina;  but  instead  of  the  former  there  was  a 
small  clitoris,  and  instead  of  the  latter  a  superficial  depression  or 
cul-de-sac  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  devoid  of  every  thing 
like  an  aperture  or  inlet.  The  urethra  occupied  the  usual  situation 
(in  the  female?)  and  appeared  to  be  natural ;  the  nymphie  were  re- 
markably diminutive,  but  the  labia  were  well  developed,  and  con- 
tained each  a  well-formed  testicle  quite  as  large,  and  as  firm  as  this 
organ  generally  is  in  boys  at  the  same  age.  The  hips,  chest,  thighs, 
and  upper  extremities  were  perfect.  From  this  description  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  child  was  an  androgynus^  or  there  was  imper- 
fect development  of  the  sexual  organs,  with  predominance  of  those 
of  the  male.  There  was  no  indication  of  uterus  or  ovaries,  nor  any 
external  peculiarity,  except  that  which  is  frequently  met  with  in 
hermaphrodites,  in  which  there  is  an  arrest  of  male  development, 
but  no  intermixture  of  the  sexes.  Dr.  Gross  considered  that  for  the 
child's  future  welfare  and  happiness,  it  would  be  better  that  it  should 
have  no  testicles  at  all,  than  that  it  should  retain  them  under  such  an 
imperfect  development  of  the  other  organs.  He  therefore  removed 
them  by  operation  from  the  labia  or  divided  scrotum,  and  had  the 
dissatisfaction  to  find  that  they  were  perfectly  formed  in  every  respect, 
and  that  the  spermatic  cords  were  quite  natural.  The  operation  was 
performed  in  July,  1849,  and  three  years  subsequently  (in  1852)  it 
was  found  that  emasculation  was  complete,  for  the  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  beine  had  materially  changed,  and  were  those  of  a 
girl ;  she  was  found  to  take  great  delight  in  sewing  and  housework, 
and  she  no  longer  indulged  in  riding  sticks,  and  other  boyish 
exercises. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  performance  of  this  operation— 
namely,  the  entire  deprivation  of  sex,  and  thereby  of  any  sexual 
feelings  in  after-life — appear  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  clear, 
from  Dr.  Gross's  description,  that  this  being  was  deprived  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  male  by  the  removal  of  the  testicles.  (See 
the  case  of  Levi  Suydam,  ante^  p.  675.)  Dr.  Gross  appears  to  have 
contemplated  the  case  only  in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view;  but  in 
a  country  where  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  power  of  voting  for 
members  of  Congress  are  much  valued,  where  they  depend  on  direct 
proofs  of  sex,  and  are  so  strongly  contested  by  opposing  parties — it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  he  has  not  here  struck  a  severe  blow 
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St.  Helena,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  and  the  West  Indies.  Al- 
though eccentric,  she  is  said  to  have  displayed  on  various  occasions 
great  professional  skill.  She  was  noted  for  being  very  quarrelsome, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  the  Cape  she  challenged  and  fought  a  duel 
with  a  brother  officer.  In  due  course  she  retired  from  the  service, 
received  a  pension,  and  was  made  Inspector  of  Hospitals.  In  1857-8, 
and  subsequently,  I  saw  Dr.  Barry,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving her  for  several  davs.  Her  appearance  and  manners  were 
effeminate.  Her  face  and  hands  were  smooth  and  white,  like  those 
of  a  woman ;  she  had  no  beard  or  whiskers.  She  was  irritable  and 
vain  ;  she  was  well  informed  and  able  to  talk  on  most  professional 
subjects  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  she  had  studied  them  with 
care.  Her  habits  were  peculiar ;  she  was  a  vegetarian  in  diet,  and 
at  dinner  ate  fruit  or  vegetables,  which  she  first  soaked  thoroughly 
in  water  in  order  to  remove,  as  she  informed  her  friends,  the  ani- 
malcula  upon  them.  She  was  thin,  and  in  stature  resembled  a 
woman,  her  limbs  being  small,  but  in  good  proportion.  Her  voice 
was  shrill  and  squeaking,  quite  unlike  that  a  man.  The  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  mind  of  all  those  who  saw  her  was  that  she 
labored  under  some  sexual  malformation.  After  her  death,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  she  had  the  sexual  organs  of  a  woman.  She 
had  specially  desired  that  no  post-mortem  examination  of  her  body 
should  be  made,  but  this  order  was  disobeyed,  a  special  report 
having  been  ordered  by  the  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how,  in  assuming  the  attributes  and  duties  of  an  army  medical 
officer,  she  could  have  so  successfully  maintained  the  deception 
through  a  long  life.  Whether  she  menstruated  or  not  does  not 
appear ;  although  always  accompanied  by  a  black  man  as  a  valet, 
she  was  very  secret  with  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  be  pre- 
sent while  she  was  dressing^.  She  is  said  to  have  always  worn  a 
peculiar  and  tight-fitting  5ress.  Her  military  companions  and  as- 
sociates may  have  rested  content  with  the  belief  that  she  was 
laboring  under  some  sexual  defect;  but  the  army  Medical  Board 
appears  to  have  been  easily  deceived,  as  it  did  not  hesitate  to  grant 
titles,  privileges,  and  pensions  to  a  woman  wearing  the  attire  of  a 
man. 
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(IMPOTENCY,— CAUSES. — PROCREATIVE   POWER   IN  THE  MALE. — PUBEBTY. 

— AGE  FOR  VrRFLITV* — VIRILITY  OF  CRYPS0RCUIDE8  AND  MONORCHIDES. 
--STERILITY. — ^PROCREATIVE  POWER  IN  THE  FEMALE. — EARLIEST  AND 
LATEST  PERlODa  FOR  CHILD-BEARING. — LEGAL  RELATIONS. 


Definition. — Impotency  is  defined  to  be  an  incapacity  for  sexual 
interconrse.  It  rnay  dej^end — Ist^  iijM,>n  ph^Mralj  -dlj^  upon  moral 
causes.  With  res^ard  to  the  moral  causes  of  impotency  they  do  not 
iconeern  a  medical  jurist.  Such  causes  are  uot  recognized  by  law, 
iand  he  has  no  duty  to  perform  beyond  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ci]iles  of  medicine  to  the  purjfoses  of  the  law. 

I  Causes. — Impotency  may  arise  from  </</<.%  trora  certain  phjsiral 
ycauses^  e,  g.^  disease^  or  from  congenital  malformation  or  defecL  With 
re^^ard  to  phi/swal  causes,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  thot^e 
which  are  remediable,  and  those  which  are  not.  The  presence  of  a 
disease  of  the  testicle,  such  as  atropliy  or  fungous  tumor,  may  give 
'rise  to  incapacity;  but  tliis  incapucity  may  be  sometimes  removed 
[by  an  operation  or  by  medical  treatment,  and  therefore  tlie  pliysical 
cause  may  bo  removed  ;  in  other  wordn,  it  is  reniediaUe*  To  such 
cases  as  theae  the  law  does  not  extend  ;  but  it  is  always  expected,  in 
alleged  incapacity,  that  tlie  practitioner  examined  on  the  subject 
should  be  able  to  say  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  prospect  of  cure. 
In  forming  a  judgment  ujion  this  jM>int  a  good  knowledge  of  his 
profession  can  alone  assist  iiim ;  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  his 
coidance,  for  there  may  nnt  he  two  cases  that  will  precisely  resem- 
l>le  eacli  other  in  their  features.  Hence,  it  will  be  necessary  in  this 
place,  to  i>oiut  out  the  chief  causes  of  impotency  which  are  of  an 
irremediable  nature,  or  those  iu  which  the  incapacity  is  absolute 
and  permanent, — a  point  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  is  chiefly 
required* 

In  strictness  of  language,  the  tlefinition  of  imiKitency,  as  above 

fiveu,  may  he  applied  to  a  Jctnaft'  us  well  as  to  a  male ;  and  un- 
oubtedly,  a  physical  inca]mcity  for  sexual  intercounse  may  exist  in 
either  sex.  As  an  instance  of  this  incapacity  in  the  female,  may 
be  mentioned  occlusion  of  the  vagina — a  condition  not  necessarily 
indicative  of  sterility.  The  mere  occlusion  of  the  vagina  may  be 
a  remediable  form  of  the  malady ;  but  its  entire  oblitemtion  would 
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be  absolute  and  irremediable.  This  latter  condition,  however,  is 
the  only  instance  of  complete  impotency  in  a  female.  A  protru- 
sion of  the  uterus  or  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina  is  mentioned  by 
some  writers  as  a  cause  of  physical  incapacity  for  intercourse ;  but 
these  forms  of  disease  may  be  commonly  remedied  by  art,  and 
therefore  recjuire  no  further  notice  in  this  place. 

In  professional  language,  the  term  impotency  has  been  hitherto 
applied  exclusively  to  a  defect  in  the  male  sex ;  and  the  term  ste- 
rility  is  usually  confined  to  all  those  conditions  in  the  female  which 
not  only  render  intercourse  impossible,  but  which  render  it  unfruit- 
ful. A  male  may,  however,  be  sterile  without  being  impotent — ^a 
condition  observed  in  some  crypsorchides;  or  he  may  be  impotent 
without  being  sterile,  as  where  proper  intercourse  is  prevented  by 
reason  of  physical  defect  in  the  virile  member,  although  the  testi- 
cles may  be  m  a  normal  condition.  See  on  this  subject.  Curling  on 
"  Sterility  in  Man"  (1864).  This  author  points  out  that  sterility  in 
the  male,  apart  from  impotency,  may  depend  on  three  causes — 1st, 
malposition  of  the  testicles;  2dly,  obstructions  in  the  excretory 
ducts ;  and  3dly,  impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  seminal  fluid. 
A  man  may  not  be  impotent,  L  e.,  incapable  of  intercourse ;  but,  by 
reason  of  one  of  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  such  intercourse 
would  be  unfruitful. 

In  reference  to  the  male,  the  English  law  does  not  appear  to  go 
beyond  the  establishment  of  impotency  from  some  clear  and  demon- 
strable cause;  and,  unless  the  alleged  sterility  were  accompanied  by 
impotency,  it  would  take  no  cognizance  of  that  condition.  Further, 
sterility  from  such  causes  could  hardly  be  demonstrated  during 
the  life  of  a  person — it  would  rest  chiefly  on  presumption  or  pro- 
bability. 

Pi'ocreative  power  in  the  male.  Puberty, — Until  the  period  of 
puberty  the  testicles  are  small,  and  they  increase  very  little  in  size 
in  proportion  to  other  parts.  Mr.  Curling  found  that  the  size  of 
the  seminal  tubes  differed  but  little  at  the  ages  of  18  months  and  8 
years.  The  sexual  function  in  the  male  depends  entirely  on  the 
development  of  these  organs ;  but  the  age  at  which  it  appears  dif- 
fers in  different  persons.  The  age  of  puberty  in  a  healthy  male  in 
this  country  varies  from  14  to  17  years ;  its  appearance  is,  however, 
aftected  by  climate,  constitution,  and  the  moral  circumstances  under 
which  the  individual  is  placed :  in  some  cases  it  is  not  fully  devel- 
oped until  the  age  of  21. 

The  access  of  puberty  in  the  male  is  indirectly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  rape.  A  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  pre- 
sumed in  law  to  be  incapable  of  committing  a  rape.  (1  Hale,  p. 
631,  and  Mathew's  "Digest,"  p.  57.)  This  presumption  is  probably 
based  on  the  supposition  that  a  boy  at  that  age  is  impotent.  The 
statute  law,  however,  now  merely  requires  proot  of  penetration,  and 
rape,  therefore,  may  be  physically  perpetrated  by  a  boy  at  or  even 
under  14  years  of  age.  In  Aeg.  v.  King  (York  Winter  Assizes,  1853), 
a  boy  aged  fifteen  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  girl  under  10  years  of 
age.     In  a  case  elsewhere  related  (see  Rape),  a  boy  aged  19  com- 
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niunicatorl  Bypliilis  to  a  girl  of  6  years  of  age*  It  appeat^  that  m 
Inrlia,  puberty  shows  itself  much  eiirlior  in  the  male.  Dr.  ClierersJ 
quoting  from  the  ^'Nizaiiiut  A^lauiiit  Keporta,"  states  that  a  bojj 
of  !•'»  or  14  3^etirs  of  age  was  foiiiul  guilty  of  rai>e,  and  sentenced,  in 
ecu  s  i  ( 1  e  rat  i  o  n  o  f  1  j  k  y  o  u  t  h ,  to  t  h  ree  yea  rs '  i  ni  p  ri  s  o  1 1  n  i  e  n  t  ♦  A  I  ad  ol 
fourteen  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  girl  of  the  fianie  age;  and  in 
anotlier  caf*e  a  hoy  only  Um  years  old,  waa  convicted  of  raj>e  on  d 
girl  3  years  of  age!  lie  was  sentenced  to  a  year*s  imprison  men  tj 
("Med.  -Jonrn,  for  India,"  p.  463.) 

The  seminal  secretion  in  the  male  is  not  considered  to  be  prolific 
until  it  contains  those  peculiar  liliform  bodies  which  are  known 
under  the  name  of  spcntiafozoa  or  zoosperms.  These  are  regarded 
by  some  jihysiologists  as  parasitic  animals,  but  by  othei*s»  with  sonv 
prohability^  as  freelj^  moving  cilia.  (*'  Recent  Advances/'  Baly  an 
Kirkes,  1848.)  All  agi^ee  tliat  they  are  normal  and  essential  co 
stituents  of  the  healthy  and  prolific  seminal  fluid.  They  are  pecu« 
liar  to  the  sjiermatic  secretion,  and,  in  liealthy  males,  are  alwa 
pix^sent  in  it  after  the  age  of  puberty.  Tliey  disappear  in  certai 
states  of  disease,  and  sometimes  in  advanced  age:  they  have  n 
been  found  in  the  undeveloped  testicles  of  crypsorehides.  In  cas« 
in  which  they  are  absent,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  a  fair  inferen 
that  the  person  is  impotent,  or  that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  p 
creation,  (See  on  this  subject  "  Observations  on  Sterility  in  Man,' 
by  T.  B.  Curling,  1864.)  In  this  pamjihlet  one  case  is  related  i 
which  a  man  aged  42,  who  was  married,  and  wliose  wife  had  borne 
a  son  then  8  years  of  age,  had  died  after  four  days*  illness  fro: 
strauirulated  hernia.  The  testicles,  from  the  fact  of  their  beiu^ 
tbund  in  the  inguinal  canal,  were  examined  separately  by  Di*s.  Goss' 
lin  and  Godiird,  and  no  spermatozoa  w^ere  discovered  in  either  oi 
them  :  but  these  may  have  been  formerly  present,  tliough  aljsentat 
the  time  of  examiuatinu,  as  the  child  begotten  w^as  then  eight 
years  of  age.  In  tliis  long  interval,  the  secretion  may  have  under- 
gone a  change,  and  have  become  unprolific. 

Tiic  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  seminal  secretion  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  injpregnation  of  a  female — in  fact,  the  fecundating 
power  resides  in  these  living  and  moving  molecules.    It  is  a  curious 
fact,  too,  tliat  active   motion   in  the  s)iennatozoon  is  essential 
fecundation  ;  thus,  when  they  are  motionless,  ova  are  not  impi'^g 
nated  by  them,  and  the  power  of  impregnation  is  in  proi>ortion 
the  activity  of  this  motion.    The  impotence  arising  from  advance 
age  in  the  Iniimui  subject,  is  probably  not  so  much  owing  to  a  dc 
ficiency  of  sjiermatozoa  in  the  male  secretion,  as  to  tlieir  jiower 
motion  being  exceedingly  feeble.     We  learn,  further,  that  impreg-4 
nation  is  more  certain  when  the  quantity  of  8{>ermatozoa  supplied 
to  the  ovum  is  nol  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  hence,  wdiatever  maj 
be  the  precise  quantity  of  the  spennatic  secretion    necessary  t<j 
efieet  normal  impregnation,  it  is  proved  that  a  definite  quantity 
spermatozoa,  or  of  healthy  si>ennatie  fluid,  is  requirt^i  to  fecundate 

Impoknci/from  (///r*.— It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  male  is  ir 
capable  of  procreating  until  spermatozoa  have  api>eai'ed    in   the 
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seminal  secretion,  and  that  he  loses  this  power  when  they  dis- 
appear. The  age  at  which  they  are  formed  varies  with  all  the 
causes  that  airect  puberty.  In  one  instance  they  were  found  by 
Caspei:  in  the  seminal  fluid  of  a  crypsorchid  boy  only  14J  years 
old,  and  Mr.  Curling  found  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  boy  aged  18. 
This  gentleman  found  spermatozoa  in  the  liquid  taken  from  the 
testicles  of  a  man  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  testicles  of  a  person  aged  eighty-seven.  Wagner 
states  that  they  are  t^o  be  found  in  the  secretions  of  men  between 
70  and  80  years  of  age.  M.  Raver  found  them  in  the  secretion  of 
a  man  aged  82  years  ("  Gaz.  Mea.,"  Juin  2, 1849.)  Other  cases  of 
a  similar  kind  are  recorded  by  Debrou.  ("Gaz.  Hebdom.,"  4th 
Janvier,  1861,  p.  6.)  Facts  tend  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  fecundating  power  may  be  retained  by  the  male  up  to  the  age 
of  100.  According  to  Dr.  Dupley,  the  seminal  fluid  of  old  men 
contains  spermatozoa  even  when  they  are  beyond  the  age  for  fecun- 
dation ("  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,"  June  4,  1853,  p.  581) ;  but  he 
does  not  state  the  circumstance  which  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion.  Sexual  propensities  are  often  strongly  developed  in 
children,  and  thus  they  may  be  prolific  at  an  early  age.  Dr.  Rut- 
tel  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  female  at  the  age  of  14,  became 
pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  ("  Henke's  Zeitschrift  der  S. 
A.,"  1844,  p.  249.)  This  is  the  earliest  age  at  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  the  procreative  power  has  appeared  in  the  male.  Dr. 
Hartshome  refers  to  an  instance  of  extraordinary  development  of 
the  male  sexual  organs  in  a  child  4  years  old.  ("  Amer.  Journ. 
Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.  1852,  p.  561.)  In  a  case  of  contested  legitimacy  or 
affiliation,  this  question  regarding  the  age  at  which  a  procreative 
power  appears  in  the  male,  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
issue.  Thus  the  person  may  be  so  young  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  he  should  be  the  father  of  a  child  imputed  to  him.  Cases 
involving  questions  of  legitimacy  on  this  ground  are  not  heard  of 
in  the  present  day ;  but  in  ancient  law-books,  there  are  decisions 
relative  to  the  illegitimacy  of  children  born  during  marriage, 
because  the  alleged  fathers  were  7,  6,  and  even  3  years  old  ! 
(Amos.) 

The  following  case  in  reference  to  the  affiliation  of  children  oc- 
cured  in  1840 ;  a  woman  wished  to  affiliate  a  child  on  a  youth  who 
was  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  boy  denied  that  he  was  the  father 
of  the  child :  and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  imputation 
had  been  wrongly  thrown  upon  him,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion 
from  the  real  offender.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  this  case ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  rule  for  a  medical  man  to  follow  on  these 
occasions  is  this :  not  to  regard  the  mere  age  of  the  youth,  whether 
he  is  above  or  below  the  average  age  of  puberty,  but  to  observe 
whether  the  sexual  organs  are  fully  developed,  and  whether  there 
are  about  him  any  of  the  marks  of  virility,  indicated  by  muscular 
development,  the  growth  of  a  beard,  and  a  change  in  the  voice. 
If  these  signs  are  present,  whatever  may  be  his  age,  there  is  stix>ng 
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I'eason  to  su]ij>ose  that  the  sexual  fonctiona  am  developed.  We  ac- 
casionally  bear  of  instances  of  extraordinary  precocity;  but  tlie 
devek»piijeijt  of  sexual  power  \b  genenillj  accompanied  by  other 
well-marked  cliangcB  in  the  pereon*  SometinieH  these  changes  dor 
not  make  their  ap]>earance  until  after  the  age  of  21.  [Some  re^ 
markalile  ca.se8  of  preeoeioos  puliorty  are  given  iu  ^Vliarton  and 
Stille's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  §  424. — R] 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  question  at  what  time  the  pro- 
creative  ]K>\ver  disappears  in  a  male.  That  impotency  is  one  of  the 
imtural  consequences  of  advanced  age  is  undoubted ;  but  this,  as  we* 
know,  forms  no  legal  inipedimont  to  the  marriage  of  parties,  how*^ 
ever  ohl.  The  legal  presumption  is,  that  the  generative  faculty 
does  not  disappear  tlirougli  age ;  and  if  this  he  allegt^d,  and  legiti-N 
macy  disputed  on  this  ground,  it  must  he  satisfactorily  proved  by 
those  who  would  Ijenefit  by  the  allegation.  This  amounts  to 
ahnost  an  impossil>ility,  because  it  is  well  known  that  tliere  is  no 
tixed  age  at  which  the  sexual  finietions  cease  either  in  tlie  male  or 
the  female;  and  individuals,  at  least  of  the  male  sex,  who  had 
reached  the  ages  of  60,  70,  and  even  80  yeai^,  have  been  known  to 
be  capable  of  fruitful  iutercoui'se.  M.  i)unley  believes,  from  his 
anatomical  observations  on  the  bodies  of  aged  pei'sorjs,  that  th^ 
causes  of  impotency  (sterility)  in  advanced  age  are  to  be  foun' 
rather  in  the  excretory  than  in  the  secretory  apparatus.  Thus,  he 
has  met  with  obliterations  in  the  canal  of  tlie  epididymis,  the  vas 
deferens,  and  tiie  ve8icula%  the  ettect  of  which  is  to  pi-event  the 
accumnlation  and  passage  of  the  seminal  fluid,  (''  Med*  Times  and 
Gazette/'  June  *28,  1856,  p.  650.)  Lord  Ei-skine,  in  tlie  Banhiiri/ 
Peerage  ahum ^^ixoieA  the  ease  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  mar* 
ried  at  77,  and  had  four  children,  the  last  when  he  was  81,  Dr. 
Schneider  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  71  had  a  child  by 
his  wife,  who  was  only  17.  C^'  Henke's  Zeitschrift,"  1842,  vol  2,  p, 
163.)  l>r,  Ruttel  mentions  the  Ciise  of  a  man  who,  at  the  age  of 
92  yeai*s,  married  and  had  two  children  by  his  wife.  AVHieu  the 
procj*eative  f»ower  even  appears  to  l)e  lost  at  an  advanced  age,  the 
stimulus  for  intercourse  is  often  very  great.  The  same  authority 
mentions  cases  in  which  these  erotic  feelings  were  i"emarked  by  him! 
in  reference  to  men  between  75  and  86  yeai^  of  age.  (Ilenke'e 
*'Zeitschrift,"  1844,  p.  252.)  In  all  cases  of  prolonged  virility,  it 
ifi  observed  that  the  bo<iily  and  mental  powers  are  also  i*etained  in 
an  extraoinlinary  degree,  showing  the  close  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  sexual  function  and  corporeal  antl  mental  development, 
even  to  the  latest  ju'riod  of  life.  Sir  S.  Komilly  remarked  iu  re- 
ference to  the  retention  of  procrcixtive  power  in  advanced  age,  that 
the  liberality  of  theEnglisli  law  on  this  subject  was  excessive;  for 
there  wa^?  no  age,  from  seiycn  upwards,  at  wliich  a  man  had  l»een 
denied  the  power  of  procreating  children!  (See,  iu  reference  to 
til  is  subject,  Ilenke's  ''  Zeitschrifi  der  S.  A.,''  1842,  p,  332.)  Mai 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  females  at  the  age  of  12,  are  legally  comp 
tent  to  contract  marriage. 
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Impotency  from  local  disease  or  accident — The  loss  or  destruction 
of  the  penis  or  testicles,  either  by  disease,  accident,  or  from  neces- 
sary operations,  would  be  sufficient  to  render  a  man  irremediably 
impotent.  The  loss  of  one  or  both  testicles,  from  any  of  these 
causes,  would  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  distinct  cicatrices  in 
the  scrotum.  When  both  have  been  removed  by  operation,  the 
person  is  incurably  impotent;  but  if  the  organs  are  healthy,  a 
sufficiency  of  the  spermatic  fluid  to  confer  procreative  powers  may 
remain  in  the  ducts  for  two  or  three  weelcs  after  the  operation. 
Thus  it  is  that  animals  have  been  known  to  be  prolific  for  a  certain 
time  after  castration ;  and  one  case  is  on  record  in  which  a  man, 
both  of  whose  testicles  had  been  carried  oft'  by  a  gunshot,  is  said 
to  have  retained  the  power  of  impregnating  his  wife  after  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Krugelstein,  Henke's 
"  Zeitschrift,"  1842,  vol.  1,  pp.  348  and  352.)  The  loss  of  on^  testi- 
cle only,  by  accident  or  operation,  does  not  render  a  man  impotent. 
MonorchideSj  as  they  are  called,  have  been  known  to  be  prolific. 
Cases  of  this  kind  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  in  which 
one  or  both  testicles  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

In  some  rare  instances,  the  testicles  do  not  descend  into  the 
scrotum  at  the  usual  period ;  but  one  or  both  may  remain  in  the 
abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal  canals,  and  only  descend  some  time  after 
birth ;  or  the  one  may  be  found  in  the  scrotum,  and  the  other  re- 
main during  life  in  the  abdomen,  or  both  may  be  retained  in  the 
abdomen.  In  some  cases  of  partial  descent  the  organs  have  been 
mistaken  for,  and  treated  as,  ruptures  by  the  application  of  a  truss ! 
(Henke's  "Zeitschrift  der  S.  A."  1844,  vol.  1,  p.  249;  Curling  on 
"  Disease  of  the  Testis,"  2d  ed.  p.  31.)  In  one  instance,  the  attempt 
to  reduce  the  tumor  mistaken  for  hernia,  and  the  application  of  a 
truss,  caused  the  death  of  the  person.  ("  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.," 
March  2,  1861,  p.  240.)  When  one  testicle  only  has  descended, 
there  is  no  ground,  cceteris  paribus^  to  impute  impotency:  the  de- 
scended organ  has  been  found  healthy,  and  to  contain  spermatozoa, 
while  the  retained  testicle  and  its  ducts  have  not  been  found  to 
contain  spermatozoa.  Mr.  Curling  has  collected  six  of  these  cases, 
of  which  four  fell  under  his  own  observation.  ("  On  Sterility  in 
Man,"  1846,  p.  6,  and  "  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  Feb.  23,  1861.] 
When  neither  testicle  has  descended,  the  scrotum  will  be  found 
empty,  without  any  scar  indicative  of  a  removal  by  operation,  but 
the  other  marks  of  virility  may  still  be  present.  These  persons 
have  been  called  Crypsorchides,  It  has  been  stated  that  in  such 
cases  the  testicles  have  been  regarded  as  congenitally  defective,  and 
further,  that  the  individual,  although  capable  of  sexual  intercourse, 
is  incurably  sterile. 

The  non-descent  of  the  testicles  is  a  state  rarely  seen.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall met  with  only  one  case  of  non-descent  of  one  testicle  in  1000 
recruits,  and  with  one  case  of  non-descent  of  both  testicles  in  10,000 
recruits.  There  are  three  preparations,  showing  the  non-descent  of 
these  organs,  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital :  one  of  them  was 
taken  from  a  gentleman  who  shot  himself  from  despondency  at  his 
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supposed  defective  condition,  niinter  though  t  that  the  u nda^cended 
testicles  were  alwaya  inif)erfect  in  both  their  sti-uctnre  and  fuiictious, 
and  that  crypsorcliiiles  were  invariably  impotent  (Bterile).  Some 
recent  researches  have  tended  to  Buj^port  the  views  of  Ilimter.  In 
.January,  18G0,  Mr.  Partridge  conjniunicated  to  the  I'atliological 
Society  tlie  case  of  a  man  of  25,  in  whom  both  testicles  were  found 
in  the  abdomen.  Several  specimens  of  the  secretion  were  examined, 
and  no  Bpermatozoa  were  detected.  Another  case  was  examined 
with  a  like  result  (''  Lancet/'  January,  I860,  p,  66),  and  a  third  by 
Mr.  Curling  ('^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,''  February  23,  1861).  The 
conelusions  to  wliich  these  observations  have  led  is,  that  although 
in  e^nsesof  non-descent  there  may  Ije  a  eai>aeity  of  sexual  intercourse, 
it  would  nut  be  proliiie:  the  person  will  he  sterile.  According  to 
this  view,  malposition  of  the  organs  may  be  taken  as  synonyuious 
with  defective  condition:  as  a  I'esult  of  this  malposition  they  are 
not  ca}jable  of  secreting  prolific  spermatic  fluid,  and  the  i>erson  is 
as  sterile  as  if  he  liad  no  testicles.  The  cases  of  monorcludes  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Curling  (Op.  clt,  p.  8)  to  some  extent  support  this 
theory,  since  spermatozoa  were  found  only  in  the  fluid  of  that  tes- 
ticle which  occupied  its  usual  position  in  the  scrotum.  He  liasalsi> 
collected  from  various  sources  seven  cases  of  crypsorchides,  in  which 
both  testicles  were  either  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal  canals; 
the  fluid  containe<l  in  them  was  destitute  of  spermatozoa,  and 
although  impoteney  did  nut  exist,  tliese  persons  either  were,  or  were 
presumed  to  he  unprolifie.  M.  Godard  tuts  noticed  that  hoi'ses 
whose  testicles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen,  although  capable  of 
intercourse,  are  sterile. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  there  are,  however,  tacts  which 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  this  theory.  Many  years  since  I  pub- 
lished an  account  of  two  cases  of  erypsorchides  communicated  to 
me  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Cock.  The  testicles  in  tliese 
men  bad  not  descended,  but  their  virile  functions  were  undisputed. 
One  of  them,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  30  yeai"s,  had  been 
twice  married,  aud  had  had  cliildren  by  each  wife,  besides  illegiti- 
mate children  which  w^ere  atBliated  on  him  during  the  time  he 
lived  in  service.  In  a  report  of  cases  of  hernia  by  Air.  Poland 
("Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  1843,  vol.  1,  p.  li)3),  there  is  the  case 
of  a  man,  aged  29,a  crypsorcldd,  whose  testicles  had  never  descended. 
Mr.  I'oland  states  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  scrotum  ; 
the  penis  was  well  developed,  and  there  were  all  the  otlier  signs  of 
virility.  This  nmn  married  when  Ite  was  20:  he  had  had  two  chil- 
dren by  his  first  wife;  and  at  the  time  of  his  admissif>n  into  the 
hospital  had  been  married  two  years  to  a  second  wdfe*  In  January, 
1862,  I  saw,  in  Guy's  Ilospital,  a  patient  under  Mr.  Durham:  the 
testicles  of  this  man  liad  not  descended — they  were  lodged  in  the 
inguinal  canals.  The  man  was  32  years  of  age,  well  developed, 
with  every  ajipearance  of  virility  about  him,  and  with  the  samoj 
masculine  develupuient  whit^h  is  seen  in  other  men  of  the  same  age*! 
This  roan  wixs  married,  and  tinrl  had  two  children  by  his  wife 
JSince  puherty,  he  liad  always  been  competent,  and  he  ridiculed  tli< 
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idea  that  his  testicles  were  inefficient.  Another  case  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Curling  (Op.  cit.  p.  9),  wiiich  occurred  to  Dr.  Debrou,  of 
Orleans.  The  testicles  were  in  the  inguinal  canals  ;  there  was  no 
scrotum.  The  man  had  been  married,  and  had  had  one  son  by  his 
wife.  These  facts  prove  that  crypsorchides,  in  some  cases,  have  a 
power  of  procreation  like  normally  constituted  men.  Casper  relates 
a  case  in  which  a  crypsorchid  was  charged  with  an  unnatural  offence. 
He  was  a  boy  between  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  it  appeared  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural  conduct  towards  another  boy  8 
years  of  age.  Spermatozoa  were  detected  by  Casper  on  his  shirt 
sixteen  days  after  the  act.  On  examining  the  boy,  both  testicles 
were  found  in  the  inguinal  canals.     ("  Ger.  Med."  vol.  2,  p.  187.) 

By  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  satisfactorily  established  that  cryp- 
soi^hides  are  not  necessarily  sterile,  and  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be 
laid  down  respecting  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  prolific  power 
under  such  circumstances.  It  has  been  objected  that  in  the  above 
instances  of  prolific  power  spermatozoa  have  not  been  proved  to  exist 
in  the  spermatic  secretions  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the  evidence 
is  therefore  incomplete.  But  these  bodies  have  not  been  proved  to 
be  absent,  and  most  persons  will  agree  that  there  is  no  better  evidence 
of  prolific  power  than  the  procreation  of  children,  whether  sperma- 
tozoa are,  or  are  not  detected ;  a  matter  which  will  sometimes  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  observation  or  experience  of  the  examiners  or, 
it  may  be,  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  secretion.  If  none  were  found 
under  these  circumstances,  it  would  only  prove  that  our  present 
theories  of  generation  would  require  to  be  modified.  One  affirma- 
tive instance  is  sufficient,  for  all  the  purposes  of  law,  to  overthrow 
ninety-nine  negative  instances ;  and  as  a  physiological  fact,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  organs  which  have  not  descended  are  not  always 
defective  in  structure  or  function.  The  cases  hitherto  observed  are 
80  nearly  balanced  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  rule  or 
the  exception  that  crypsorchides  should  be  found  prolific ;  the  facts 
above  mentioned  clearly  prove  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
for  pronouncing  them  to  be  absolutely  sterile  or  unprolific  merely 
because  their  testicles  are  not  in  the  scrotum.  If  with  a  non-descent 
of  these  organs,  there  should  be  a  non-development  of  the  other 
external  organs,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  total  want  of  the 
characters  of  virility,  then  the  person  may  be  impotent  or  sterile. 
The  testicles  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  either  congenitally  absent  or 
physically  imperfect, — a  fact  only  ascertainable  by  an  examination 
of  the  body  after  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  there 
are  no  external  marks  of  effeminacy,  or  other  grounds  for  susi:)ecting 
a  want  of  procreative  power,  and  the  j)erson  is  capable  of  sexual  in- 
tercourse, this  imperfection  does  not  ofter  any  bar  to  marriage,  nor 
is  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  It  would  not  justify  a  medical 
man  in  denying  the  paternity  of  a  child  on  a  question  of  affiliation, 
bastardy,  or  inheritance;  and  so  long  as  a  power  of  sexual  inter- 
course existed,  it  would  not  justify  him  in  pronouncing  a  jierson  to 
be  incurably  sterile.  The  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse  is  the  fact 
to  which  the  English  law  commonly  looks  on  these  occasions.     If 
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this  exists,  ihvn  it  will  hardly  oiitortain  the  question — aurroundeil 
as  it  may  he  with  eouHioting  medical  opinions— whether,  from  the 
mere  retention  of  the  or«^ans  in  the  alidonien,  the  fluid  Beci*eted  ia 
or  is  not,  nneroscopically  speakings  of  a  prolific  nature  ?  AVomen 
may  he  sterile  from  a  variety  of  causes  ai1:ecting  the  internal  organs, 
only  aBcertainablo  after  death.  The  ovaries  may  be  so  disejise*!  that 
no  prolitie  intereourBe  can  take  plaee,  although  there  may  l>e  no 
physical  incapacitv.  In  a  case  related  elsewhere,  the  ineapability 
of  eoneepiion  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was  lield  by  Dr.  Lushingtoii 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  tor  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  mdlity 
of  marriage  {p(M)\  and  doubtless  the  want  of  |>ower  on  tlie  part  of 
a  man  to  ettect  imijregnation^  unless  it  depended  on  some  visible 
physical  defect,  would  be  viewed  in  a  siuiilar  light.  Such  persons 
are  not  impotent,  but  sterile,  and  sterility  in  an  irremediable  ijjrm 

w  rather  assumed  than  demonstmted  to  exist. 

^  The  presence  of  wliat  luive  been  called  BoiTernumerary  testicles 
does  not  ali'eet  tlie  virile  powers  of  the  individual.     These  have  in 

fceneral  been  found,  by  dissection,  to  be  tumors,  connected  with  the 
lealthy  glands,  and  not  at  all  adding  to  or  interfering  with  their 
functions.  Even  the  presence  of  two  or  three  penes,  according  to 
Mende,  is  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  sexual  power,  provided  only  one 
poseeeses  the  normal  characters  of  the  male  organ,  (''Ausfiihrl 
Handb.  d.  ger.  Med.,^*  vol.  4,  p,  387.)  In  the  summer  of  1S05,  a 
IVirtnguese  youth,  aged  19,  I.  B.  dos  Santos,  was  seen  by  many 
medical  men  in  London.  He  wati  well  formed  except  in  refei\*nce 
to  the  sexual  organs.  He  had  two  comjilete  and  well-formed  jjeues, 
placed  side  by  side;  the  right  somewhat  smaller  tlian  the  left,  and 
botli  subject  to  erection  at  the  same  time.  He  stated  that  he  used 
tlte  left  in  sexual  intercoui-se.  On  tire  outside  of  e^ch  jienis  Was  a 
scrotum  wiUi  one  testicle  fully  developed.  Between  them  was  a 
shrunken  scrotum  which  contained  two  testicles  until  he  was  ten 
years  old,  when  they  ascended  into  the  abdomen.  When  the  l)!adder 
acted,  urine  issued  from  both  penes.  An  engraving  of  this  remark- 
aide  malformation  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  case.  ('^  Lancet/* 
July  29,1865,  p,  124.") 

In  some  instances  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  exter- 
nal organs;  and  with  this  there  is  gcnerall}^  an  absence  of  sexual 
desire.  Certain  diseases  of  the  appendages  of  the  testicles*  may, 
liowever,  render  a  I^el's^on  sterile*  The  spermatic  secretion  is  com- 
monly suspended  in  most  severe  diseases  which  atiect  the  bodv-  A 
frequent  cause  of  hnpotency  (sterility)  in  the  adultj  when  the  o^ 
gans  are  apparently  sound,  is  spermatorrhoea  arising  from  abase. 
This,  however,  is  remediable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  treat- 
ment.  {See  Curling,  *^  Diseases  of  tbe  Testis,"  2d  ed.  p.  3HB  :  also 
"  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,''  Jan.  23^  1858,  p.  95.)  The  incapacity 
for  intercourse  in  either  sex  nuiy  arise  from  extensive  disease  attecting 
parts  in,  and  around  the  organs  of  generation.  The  medical  opinion 
here  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  circumstances  attending 
each  case. 

On  the  absence  of  the  penis^  as  well  aa  on  ita  defective  organiza- 
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tion,  as  causes  of  incapacity,  some  remarks  have  been  already  made. 
Sometimes  the  defect  is  merely  connected  with  the  urethra.  Thus, 
the  orifice  may  be  on  the  dorsum  penis,  and  in  other  cases  under- 
Death  the  organ,  so  that  the  urethra  may  terminate  at  a  variable 
distance  from  the  glans  jienis.  Those  laboring  under  the  former 
defect  are  said  to  have  epispadia^  and  under  the  latter,  hypospadia. 
The  power  to  have  fruitful  intercourse  will  in  either  case  depend  on 
the  situation  of  the  urethral  aj^erture.  Riittel  knew  an  instance  of 
a  hypospadian  having  several  children.  (Henke's  "  Zeitschrift,  1844, 
p.  258.)  Some  doubt  has  existed  respecting  the  virile  powers  of 
those  who  are  affected  with  hypospadia.  In  September,  1850,  a  lad, 
aged  17,  was  summoned  l>efore  the  magistrates  of  Kidderminster  on 
a  charge  of  affiliation,  in  reference  to  the  pregnancy  of  a  girl  aged 
18.  The  defence  was  that  he  could  not  be  the  father  of  a  child, 
because  there  was  such  a  malformation  of  the  penis  as  to  prevent 
prolific  intercourse.  On  examination,  the  urethra  was  found  to 
terminate  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  glans,  by  a  small  elliptical  orifice,  which  allowed 
the  urine  to  pass,  but  with  some  difficulty.  One  medical  witness 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  not  impossible,  but  highly  im- 
jirobttble,  that  the  defendant  should  possess  procreative  power; 
another  freely  admitted  the  boy's  capacity,  and  the  case  was  decided 
against  him.  ("  Med.  Times,"  Sept.  21, 1850,  p.  821.)  This  decision 
was  physiologically  correct.  When  the  urine  can  pass,  the  seminal 
fluid  can  pass  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  intromission 
can  be  such  as  that  the  misplaced  oritice  should  come  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  the  vagina?  This  must  dejMjnd  on  the  situation 
of  the  oritice.  [Cases  illustrative  of  the  fully  prolific  powers  of 
hypospadians  will  be  found  in  the  "  Med.  Times,"  Sept.  14, 1850,  p. 
292,  and  Oct.  12, 1850,  p.  392.  An  instance  of  the  virility  of  an 
hyj)Ospadian  has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Manchester, 
in  the  "  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.,"  March,  1853,  p.  236.]  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  epispadians.  These  malformations  are  sometimes  remedia- 
ble ;  but  whether  remediable  or  not,  they  are  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  regarded  as  absolute  causes  of  impotency. 

Impotency  from  general  disease. — ^The  influence  of  local  disease  in 
aftecting  virility  has  been  already  considered.  But  there  is  a  class 
of  cases  which  may  come  before  a  practitioner,  in  which,  with  well- 
formed  and  healthy  organs  in  the  male,  there  will  be  a  state  of  im- 
jiotency.  Sometimes  this  may  depend  on  natural  weakness  of  con- 
stitution, or  on  a  want  of  proper  development  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  system:  at  other  times  it  is  due  to  certain  diseases  producing 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  it  is  then  of  a  temporary  nature — i^ersisting 
while  the  body  is  still  sufiering  from  the  disease,  and  disappearing 
on  recovery.  As  a  converse  fact,  there  are  some  diseases  which 
appear  to  bring  out  the  dormant  virile  powers  of  persons,  or  to  excite 
to  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  those  which  already  exist.  Thus  it 
is  said  that  in  convalescence  from  fever  there  is,  occasionally,  ex- 
traordinary salaciousness :  but  this  statement  requires  confirmation. 
Again,  there  are  diseases  which  neither  interrupt  nor  affect  the 
44 
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exercise  of  the  sexual  functions.     As  a  general  rule,  diseaees  whiclB 
do  not  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  wljieli  are   luit  sttM 
tended  with  great  debility,  do  not  jn'ovent  fruitful  iiitercoui'ee.    On 
the  other  hand,  diseases  which  are  attended  or  followed  by  grean 
debilitj',  sufti>eiKl  or  dcfltroy  sexual  power.     Among  tliese  may  bM 
mentioned  water  in  tlie  chest,  general  dropsy,  esj>ecially  if  attended 
with  effusion  m  the  Bexual  organs,  nervoufcii  and  inalignant  fevers 
wliich  affect  the  brain,  apo[)lexy,  palsy,  and  other  diseases  which 
directly  attack  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.     These  last-mentioned 
diseases  probably  act  by  suspending   the  secretioQ,  or  altering  the 
nature  of  the  prolific  fluid,  as  well  as  by  preventing  that  erection 
of  the  male  organ  without  wiiich   iutereouiTie  cannot  take  place. 
The  sexual   function  is  so  intinuttcly  allied  to  bodily  vigor  and 
nervous  energy,  that  tlie  integrity  of  the  one  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  other.     Habits  of  drunkenness 
and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquids,  tobacco,  or  opium,  may  give  rise 
to  impotency  by  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
(The  reader  will  find  this  sulijoct  fully  discussed  by  Meade,  **  Aus- 
tubrl  llandb.  dcr  ger,  Mod.,''  vol  4,  p.  341K) 

In  Wood  V,  llot/mmy  Jan.  7,  1864,  the  defendant,  a  surgeon,  was 
sued  for  a  sum  of  money  for  his  wife's  maintenance*  lie  alleged,  in 
defence,  that  his  wife  had  been  guilty  of  atlultery^  and  that  one  of 
tw^o  children  liorn  during  tljc  marriage  was  not  his.  He  gave  jia  a 
reason  for  this  that  at  the  time  he  was  so  ill  that  it  was  imj»ossible 
he  could  have  had  connection  with  his  wife,  lie,  however,  was 
tlien  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  witli  tier,  atid  he  wiis  sufficiently  strong 
to  go  his  round  of  daily  visits.  The  learned  judge,  in  remarking 
upon  this  point,  said  if  such  evidence  ivere  to  be  held  siiflicienc 
proof  of  illegitimacy,  the  whole  of  the  law  relating  to  the  access 
and  non-access  of  a  hnsliand  nmst  be  set  aside.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  [See  the  case  of  Page  v.  I)ennison^  5 
Casey,  420,  cited  attf€.—l\] 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  producing  paraplegia 
have  no  direct  effect  on  the  testicles,  but  destroy  the  power  to  copu- 
late, (Curling,  Op,  cit.  p,  371.)  When  there  is  a  wasting  of  the 
testicles,  as  a  result  of  general  paralysis  of  long  standing,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  inijHjtency  ;  but  Mr.  Curling  quotes  a  case  from  a 
foreign  writer,  in  which,  under  paralysis  (paraplegia)  of  some  years' 
duration,  a  mmi  retained  sufficient  sexual  j>ower  to  have  politic 
intercourse.  When  the  paralytic  person  is  advanced  in  age,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  is  imi^otent.  lu  December,  1857,  a  case 
was  ivferred  to  me,  in  a  question  of  bastardy,  for  my  opinion  on  a 
capacity  tnr  intercourse  under  the  following  circumstances.  A 
woman  required  an  order  of  ntfiliation  on  the  putative  father  of 
lier  bastard  cliild.  She  was  a  widow,  and  the  illicit  connection 
took  place  about  two  months  before  her  husband's  death.  The 
husband  was  at  tlie  time  84  years  of  age;  he  was  bedridden,  and 
for  many  wxn^ks  before  liis  death  he  could  not  move  in  his  bed,  and 
was  unable  to  [tass  his  urine  without  assistance.  The  medical 
opinion  of  those  who  exainined  him  was  that  he  wixs  imj^iotent  from 
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physical  infirmity,  and  in  this  opinion  I  concurred:  stating,  how- 
ever, that  unless  the  male  organs  were  diseased  or  destroyed,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  intercourse  was  impossible.  It  was,  how- 
ever, wholly  improbable  that  the  husband  could  have  been  the  father 
ofthechila. 

Blows  on  the  head  or  spine,  by  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  may  produce  impotency.  Several  cases  of  impotency 
from  this  cause  are  related  by  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  362).  It  has 
been  noticed  that  blows  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  head,  in 
the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  have  been  followed  by  loss  of  sexual 
power  on  recovery.  Sometimes  this  is  temporary;  but  at  other 
times,  when  there  is  wasting  of  the  testicles,  it  is  permanent  and 
irremediable. 

Of  moral  causes  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  sexual  desire 
like  other  animal  passions,  is  subject  to  great  variation ;  and  there 
are  instances  on  record  in  which  men,  otherwise  healthy-looking 
and  healthily  formed,  have  experienced  no  desires  of  this  kind. 
They  are  in  a  state  of  natural  impotency — a  condition  which  the 
Canon  Law  designates  as  frigidity  of  constitution.  This  is  not  to 
be  discovered  by  external  examination,  but  rather  from  their  own 
admission.  Under  this  head  we  may  class  hypochondriacal  affec- 
tions. 

Sterility.  Definition, — Sterility  is  usually  defined  to  be  **  the  in- 
ability to  procreate,  or  a  want  of  aptitude  in  the  female  for  impreg- 
nation. It  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  sterility  in  the  male,  although 
there  may  be  procreative  incapacity ;  because  the  defective  condi- 
tion in  this  sex,  from  whatever  cause,  is,  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
included  under  the  term  "  impotency  "  (see  p.  680,  ante).  In  the 
strictness  of  language,  a  male  who  has  been  castrated  is  sterile ;  but 
it  is  commonly  said  that  he  is  impotent.  Many  apparently  well- 
formed  males  may  be  sterile  without  being  impotent,  i.  e.y  they  may 
have  intercourse  without  procreating;  for  the  power  of  copulating 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  procreation.  Mr.  Curling- 
has  pointed  out  that  various  causes  may  render  a  male  sterile,  al- 
though he  may  retain  a  power  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  thus  can- 
not be  regarded  as  imj)Otent  in  a  legal  sense.  ("  Diseases  of  the 
Testis,"  ed.  2,  p.  216.)  ISome  cry psorch ides  may  be  sterile,  or  de- 
ficient in  procreating  power,  while  at  the  same  time  impotency  or 
incapacity  for  intercouree  may  not  exist.  In  reference  to  women, 
sterility  implies  that  condition  in  which  there  is  an  '"inability  to 
conceive."  This  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  not  only  by  the  best  writers,  but  in 
common  phraseology. 

Procreative  power  in  the  female.  Puberty. — In  the  female^  the  pro- 
creative  i)Ower  is  supposed  not  to  exist  until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  menstruation,  and  to  cease  upon  the  cessation  of  this 
periodical  secretion.  The  menstrual  function  is  commonly  estab- 
lished in  females  in  this  climate  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixtee7i;  but  it  may  occur  much  earlier — indeed,  in  some  rare  in- 
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Btances,  a  discharge  resenibling  the  menBtrual  has  been  known  to 
occur  in  mere  infants.  In  other  cases  its  appearance  has  been  pro- 
tracted to  a  much  biter  period.  According  to  i)n  Kiittel,  the  men- 
8tniul  function  appears  in  the  smalieet  nuraber  of  females  at  12,  13, 
and  14,  and  in  the  largest  niinibcr  at  16, 17,  and  IS  years.  In  some 
it  is  only  first  established  at  from  19  to  21  years;  and  he  states  at 
this  age  he  has  often  ftunid  the  uterus  small  and  quite  undeveloped* 
The  earliest  and  latest  periods  in  a  larjxe  nnmlter  of  cases  were 
respectively  9  and  23  years.  (**  Lancet/'  Nov.  30,  1844,  p.  283.) 
rerhajis,  in  this  conntry,  the  most  frequent  age  for  the  commence- 
ment of  menstruation  niay  be  taken  at  15.  It  is  liahle  to  be  accel- 
erated in  its  api:>earance  by  certain  moral  and  physical  conditions 
under  which  a  girl  may  he  placed.  The  most  common  intervals 
for  tlie  a]>{H^arance  of  this  function  are  tweuty-eigiit  arid  twenty- 
one  days.  It  sometinjes  does  not  appear  until  late  in  life.  l>r* 
Camps  tVrotid  it  had  not  ai>penred  in  a  married  woman,  pet.  30,  who 
had  Ijorne  no  chihlren.  (''  Med.  Oaz.,''  vol,  32,  p.  409.)  Another 
case  is  mentioned  in  the  same  volume  where  it  appeared  for  the 
fii^st  time  at  the  age  of  47  (p.  567),  So  soon  as  this  function  com- 
mences, a  woman  may  he  crmsidered  to  have  acquii'ed  procreative 
power;  but  a  female  may  conceive  before  the  function  has  com- 
menced, during  the  tinje  of  its  occurrence,  or  after  it  has  ceased. 
From  fiicts  elsewhere  stated,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
period  which  immediately  ])recedes  or  follows  the  discharge  is  most 
favorable  to  conception ;  although  the  exf»erience  of  many  aceou- 
cheui*s  has  shown  that  impreo^natio!!  may  take  place  at  any  timii 
between  one  menstruation  and  another. 

It  is  imiH>rtant  to  rem  em  her  that  these  changes  in  the  uterus 
may  produce  renjarkal>le  effects  by  sympathy  with  the  l)i*ain  and 
nervous  system.  At,  or  al>out  the  time  of  i»ul>erty,  esjiccially  if 
any  cause  of  obstruction  exist,  females  beconje  irritahlc,  easily 
excited,  and  they  have  been  known  to  peritetrate,  without  motive, 
crimes  of  great  enormity,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  A  projiensity 
to  steal  is  also  stated  sometimes  to  manifest  itself.  (See  post. 
Kleptomania.)  It  has  l*ecn  remarked  that  acts  of  arson  have 
been  frequently  committed  by  girls  at  this  period  of  life,  and  the 
crime  has  spread  by  imitation.  The  state  of  the  mind  should  be 
therefore  carefully  watched  at  this  time,  and  any  causes  of  violent 
excitement  removed.  Irregularity,  difficulty,  or  suppression  of 
the  menstrual  secretion  nuiy  give  rise  to  temponiry  insanity. 
Fuherty  in  the  male  may  be  attended  with  similar  morbid  pnv 
pensities,  but  these  are  not  so  commonly  witnessed  as  in  the  female 
sex. 

Pregnancy  before  menstruaimi. — The  previous  occurrence  of  men- 
struation is  not  indispensaide  to  pregnancy :  many  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  worncn  who  have  never  menstruated  have  conceived 
and  borne  children.  One  case  is  reported  in  wliich  a  woman,  aged 
2rj,  I >ecame  pregnant  and  bore  a  child,  and  menstruation  was  only 
regularly  estahlished  afterwards.  (**  Lancet/*  February,  1842.)  Dr. 
Murphy  nieutioDs  another  instance  of  pregnancy  previous  to  men- 
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struation  in  a  woman  aged  23.  ("  Obstetric  Reports,"  1844,  p.  7.) 
Numerous  cases  of  conception  without  previous  menstruation  are 
quoted  by  Capuron  ("  M^.  L^g.  des  Ace,"  p.  96) ;  and  no  fewer 
than  nine  instances  of  pregnancy  before  menstruation  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Whitehead.  The  women  were  all  in  excellent 
health  during  the  whole  time,  and  one  did  not  menstruate  until 
more  than  two  years  after  the  marriage  had  been  consummated. 
("On  Abortion,"  p.  223  ;  see  also  Oriila,  "  Med.  Ldg.,"  1848,  vol.  1, 
p.  257.)  Another  case  will  be  found  reported  in  the  "Medical 
Gkzette  "  (vol.  44,  p.  969).  Dr.  W.  Taylor  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  a  girl  aged  13,  bore  a  child  before  menstruation  had  ap- 
peared. ("  Med  Times  and  (Gazette,"  March  12, 1853,  p.  277 ;  see 
also,  for  remarks  on  this  subject,  "  Edin.  Monthly  Journ.,"  July, 
1850,  p.  73.)  The  late  Dr.  Ried  has  stated  that  a  patient  of  his 
bore  a  child  at  the  age  of  17  without  having  previously  men- 
struated ;  and  he  collected  from  various  authorities  a  number  of  cases 
of  pregnancy  occurring  in  women  who  had  not  menstruated. 
("  Lancet,"  September  3,  1853,  p.  296.)  [At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  (Sept.  4, 1861),  Dr.  R.  P. 
Thomas  stated  that  he  had  lately,  for  the  third  time,  attended  in 
confinement  a  lady  who  had  been  married  about  twelve  years  and 
had  given  birth  to  six  healthy  children,  although  she  had  never 
menstruated.  She  was  married  at  22,  and  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health  ;  her  labors  were  natural,  with  but  little  show  and  no 
subsequent  lochial  discharge.  Dr.  Hays,  on  the  same  occasion, 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  patient  of  his,  who  had  menstruated 
very  rarely,  not  oftener  than  once  a  year,  and  yet  had  borne  six 
healthy  children  at  intervals  of  fourteen  months,  and  was  a  healthy 
woman. — H.] 

Instances  of  premature  puberty  in  the  female  are  now  numerous : 
they  are  far  more  common  than  in  the  male  sex.  Mr.  Whitmore 
met  with  the  case  of  a  female  child  who,  from  n,few  days  after  birth 
menstruated  regularly,  at  periods  of  three  weeks  and  two  or  three 
days,  until  she  had  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  she  died.  On 
inspection  after  death  she  appeared  like  a  much  older  girl.  The 
breasts  were  unusually  large,  and  the  female  organs  and  lower  limbs 
were  considerably  developed.  ("  North  Journ.  Med.,"  July,  1845, 
p.  70.)  Another  case  is  reported  in  the  "  Lancet"  (January  29, 
1848,  p.  137);  this  was  a  child  aged  3  years.  The  breasts  were  as 
healthily  developed  as  in  an  adult  of  20  years,  and  the  sexual  organs 
were  also  as  much  developed  as  in  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty.  It 
was  observed  that  this  child,  who  had  been  regularly  menstruating 
for  twelve  months,  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman.  (For 
other  cases  of  menstruation  at  5  years,  see  "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  25,  p. 
548  ;  at  3  years,  vol.  47,  p.  244 ;  and  at  3 J  years, "  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,"  July  24, 1858.)  In  these  instances  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  a  procreative  power  is  also  early  developed ;  but  it  is 
not  common  to  hear  of  such  young  females  becoming  impregnated. 
A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beck,  in  which  a  girl  menstruated  at  1 
year ;  she  became  pregnant  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  little 
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more  than  ten  ^ears  oM.  Dr.  Walker  met  with  a  case  m  which  the 
menstrual  function  was  established  at  the  age  of  11 J  3^ears,  and  the 
patient  was  delivered  of  a  living  child  when  only  12  years  and  8 
months  old.  (^^Amer.  Joiirn.  Med.  8ei.,''  Ck;tober,  1846,  p.  54T-) 
In  another,  observed  by  Huttel,  ah'eady  referred  to,  a  temale  of  the 
age  of  fourteen  became  pregiuuit  by  a  hoy  of  the  same  age.  He  also 
quotes  three  other  cases,  where  one  girl  of  tlie  age  of  /ini^,  and  tw^o 
of  tite  age  of  thirteen,  became  j>regnant  {loc.  cit.).  The  first  of  the«e 
three  f-ases  represt^nts  the  earliest  age  for  pregnancy  yet  assigued  by 
any  author,  I>r.  Wilson  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  girl  at  the 
age  of  13  yeai-s  and  0  months  gave  birtli  to  a  fulhgrown  child :  cod- 
cejition  must  have  taken  place  when  she  wrh  12  years  and  9  months 
old*  (^^EdiiL  Med.  Journ./'  October,  1861,  See  also  Casper's 
"  Vierteljahschrift,'"  January,  1803,  p.  180.)  Mr,  Robertson  men- 
tions tlie  case  of  a  factory  girl  who  became  pregnant  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  age.  In  a  case  communicated  to  me  a  girl  menstru^ 
ated  at  ten  years  and  two  months,  and  became  pregnant  when  eleven 
years  and  eight  months  old. 

Age  at  which  rnenstrualion  ceases.  Menstrual  cUmaderic, — The 
average  age  at  which  thin  fanetioo  ceases  in  women  is  usually  from 
forty  to  fifty  years:  hut  as  it  may  commence  early,  so  it  may  con- 
tinue late  in  life.  In  one  case  it  has  been  knowni  to  cease  at  the  age 
of  23,  and  in  other  iuetanccH  it  has  continued  to  the  age  of  66  and 
even  of  75  years,  (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  14.5  et  seq.)  Dr,  Royle 
describes  three  cases  in  two  of  which  menstruation  continued  up  to 
the  age  of  G7.  {''  Med,  Times  and  Gaz.;*  Kov,,  18f»0.)  Mr.  Thomas 
met  with  a  casein  whieli  a  woman  had  ceased  to  menstruate  at  the 
age  of  forty-iive,  but  the  discharge  suddenly  reapfMsared  after  an 
attack  of  illness  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-nhie.  The 
discharge  appeared  several  times,  but  not  with  monthly  periodicity* 
It  seems  that  her  mother  and  sister  had  also  menstruated  at  the  ages 
of  69  and  60.  {''  Med,  Times  and  Gaz./'  Aug,  7, 1852,  p,  148.)  In 
a  case  which  occurred  to  Capuron,  it  co!i tinned  beyond  the  age  of 
60  (op,  cit.  p.  98);  hut  a  more  remarkable  case  both  of  late  men- 
struation  and  late  pregnancy,  is  quoted  by  Ortila  from  Bernstein,  A 
woman  in  whom  the  fnnction  apj*eared  at  20,  menstruated  until  her 
ninety-ninth  year.  Her  first  child  was  born  when  she  was  47,  and 
her  seventh  and  last  when  she  was  60.  ('*  Med.  Ltjg.*"  4^me  M., 
184H,  vol,  1,  p.  257;  see  also  Briand, ''  Man,  Oomplet  de  Med.  Leg./' 
1846,  p.  137.)  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossilde  to 
fix  the  age  of  a  woman  by  the  period  at  which  this  *'  cliange  of 
life'"  occurs.  At  the  best,  it  can  only  be  an  average  of  a  certain 
n  u  m  be  r  of  ins  ta  n  c  es. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  womfui  to  berojne  pregnmit  after  inenstruatioii  has 
ceased^ — It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed  that, after  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  u  woman  is  sterile.  This  is  doubtless  the 
genemlrule;  but  in  a  metlico-lt^gal  view  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  exceptions,  ilr,  Pearson,  of  Staleybridge,  communi- 
cated to  the  *'  Ijancet/'  some  years  ago,  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  44, 
who  up  to  September,  1836,  liad  given  birth  to  nine  children.    After 
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this  the  menses  appeared  only  slightly  at  the  regular  periods  until 
July,  1888,  when  they  entirely  ceased.  Owing  to  this  she  supposed 
that  she  was  not  liable  to  become  pregnant;  but  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1839 — ^therefore  eighteen  months  after  the  entire  cessation  of 
the  menses — she  was  delivered  of  her  tenth  child.  Hence  concep- 
tion must  have  taken  place  at  from  eight  to  nine  months  after  the 
final  cessation  of  the  discharge. 

Latest  age  for  pregnancy.  Pecundity. — ^Numerous  instances  are  on 
record  of  women  aavanced  in  life  bearing  children.  A  case  is  re- 
ported in  which  a  well-formed  woman,  who  had  been  married  nine- 
teen years,  did  not  bear  a  child  until  she  had  reached  the  age  of 
Jifly.  (Schmidt's  "Jahrbiicher  d.  Med.,"  1838,  S.  65;  Henke's 
*'  Zeitschrift,"  1844,  S.  251.)  In  this  case  it  is  stated  that  menstru- 
ation had  ceased  two  years  before  conception.  Riittel  observed  in 
twelve  women  that  they  bore  their  last  children  at  ages  varying 
from  45  to  50  years.  Ottinger  met  with  an  instance  of  a  woman 
bearing  a  child  at  50 ;  Cederechjald  with  another,  where  the  woman 
wBsJiJiy'three  and  menstruation  still  continued.  Haller  records  two 
cases  in  which  women  at  sixty-three  and  seventy  respectively  bore 
children.  (Briand,  "  Man.  Compl^t  de  Med.  L^g.,"  P- 137.)  Never- 
mann  has  drawn  up  a  table  in  reference  to  the  late  ages  of  life  in 
which  women  have  borne  children.  Out  of  1000  cases  in  10,000 
hirths,  he  found  that  436  children  were  borne  by  females  at  the 
ages  respectively — 


Of  41  years 


43 
44 
45 
46 

47 


Of  48  yeare 8 


101 

Of  48 

118 

49 

70 

50 

58 

52 

43 

53 

12 

54 
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.  A  case  was  communicated  to  the  "  Medical  Gazette"  (vol.  39,  p. 
950)  by  Dr.  Davies,  of  Hertford,  in  which  a  woman  was  ffty-jive 
years  of  age  when  her  last  child  was  born  ;  she  menstruated  up  to 
that  time.  In  Lord  v.  Colvin  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  July,  1859), 
one  of  the  questions  raised  was  whether  a  woman  set.  52,  who  had 
been  married  thirty  years  without  having  children,  had  then  passed 
the  age  of  child-bearing:  her  issue  would  in  that  case  take  the 
benefit  of  certain  property  under  a  will.  It  was  decided  that  the 
woman  had  not  reached  an  a^e  at  which  it  could  be  said  to  be  im- 
possible that  she  might  bear  children.  In  a  return  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  Scotland  (Feb.  1862),  it  is  stated  in  the  Table  for  Glas- 
gow, that  one  mother  who  was  only  18,  had  had  four  children,  one 
who  was  22  had  had  seven  children,  and  of  two  who  were  only  34, 
the  one  had  had  thirteen  and  the  other  fourteen  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  women  became  mothers  as  late  in  life  as  at  51,  four 
at  52,  and  one  mother  was  registered  as  having  given  birth  to  a  child 
in  the  57th  year  of  her  age.  [Ui>on  this  point  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  tells  us  that  in  his  *'  time  a  woman 
above  three-score  yeares  old  hath  had  a  childe."   Co.  Litt.,  40,  a. — P.] 
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Wc  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  fix  the  age  beyond  which  pr^| 
nancy  may  not  occur.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  an  impoH 
tant  bearing  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy  ;  and  unlesa  the  hiw  loolA 
to  sonictliing  more  tljan  ordinary  ]irofessional  exi^erience  in  snoH 
mutters,  the  decisions  of  coiirtis  must  lie  inequitable.  In  two  reccdB 
cases,  however,  it  appears  to  have  l>een  a8.^unjed  that  a  woman  coulH 
not  bear  a  child  after  the  age  of  5H»  This  was  the  decision  of  tloH 
Master  of  tiie  Rolls  in  Prlre  v.  Boasted^  and  more  recently  the  flfl 
cision  has  been  followed  by  Kindersly,  V.  C,  in  Jlaynes  v.  JJm/rt^^M 
(Feb.  1866.)  The  petition  in  this  case  involved  the  question  wdieth^ 
a  single  lady,  aged  53  in  December,  1865,  could  be  considered  a^ 
past  child-beariiig,  and  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  assnmptiom 
Tlieee  decisions  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  eases  given  at  p*  6d^ 

Causes  of  sknliti/*~The  causes  of  sterility  in  the  female  syst€ 
are  very  immerous.  Some  of  them  depend  uix>n  i*eeuiiaritiea 
constitution,  the  sexual  organs  being  well  fornjed  and  develop 
others  upon  latent  clianges,  or  congenital  deferts  in  the  uterus  at 
its  appendagi'B,  only  discoverable  by  an  examination  after  deat 
[Sterility  rarely  heconiL'S  a  medical  <juerftiuii  in  contested  c^ses 
legitimacy  ;  for  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  bo  the  otlgprir 
of  a  imrtienlar  woman,  unless  she  wert^  in  collusion  with  the  claix 
ant,  could  only  be  made  after  her  death :  and  if  not  dis[»rovcd  by 
Diedieal  evidence,  showing  tluit  the  woman  conld  not  have  borne 
fhildroii,  it  would  in  general  be  easily  set  asiile  by  cireumstancea. 
It  uKiy  be  most  iniportaiit  to  prove  that  a  woman  was  in  such  a 
bodily  condition  that  she  never  could  have  conceived,  or  borne  a 
child.  If  the  uterus,  ovaries,  or  other  parts  were  congenitally  de- 
fective or  absent,  or  if  there  were  external  sexual  nuilformatio|| 
accompanied  by  occlusion  or  obliteration  of  the  vagina,  a  medic 
witness  could  liave  no  dittieulty  in  saying  that  the  woman  nit 
have  been  sterile,  f' Med.  Times  and  Oazette,''  Jan.  28,  1858. 
9tj, )  A  mere  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  removable  by  operation,  dc 
not  necessarily  indicate  sterility,  as  the  internal  parts  may 
healthy  and  sound,  A  congenital  absence  of  tlie  uterus  and  ovarii 
is  not  inconsistent  with  a  full  developmcut  of  other  parts,  as  in? 
vagina,  clitoris,  and  breasts. 

Mtidivo4fgid  rdatiom  of  the  suhjeet,  i3/ro;vY\ — Sexual  malforma- 
tion, involving  impotency  or  sterility,  constitutes  one  of  the  rafwm- 
ral  im[H3dimeuts  to  marriage,  and  if  matrimony  be  contmctetl  by  a 
party  laboring  under  sucli  malformation,  the  contract  is  voidable. 
The  impetliment  constituting  impotency  may  arise  either  from  mal- 
Ibriuatiun,  from  that  which  the  law  calls  frigidity  of  constitution,  or 
any  i>hysical  t-ause  of  whatever  nature  which  may  render  intercourse 
impossible.  Wlien  the  j>h3^sical  defect  is  not  ai»pareut  and  irrcme- 
diable,  a  continued  cohabitation  of  three  years  is  required  befoni 
a  suit  can  be  entertained  (AylifTs  ^' Parergon'*);  but  according  to 
Oughton— *' hfcc  triennalis  expectatio  noji  est  necessaria  ubi  statiin 
possit  constare  de  impotentia  coeundi."  A  suit  for  a  sentence  of 
nullity  may  be  promoted  by  either  party,  and  the  medical  pmof 
required  to  found  a  sentence  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  court 
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that  the  incapacity  pleaded  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  and  that  it  still  remained  without  remedy.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  instituting  the  suit,  and  there  should  be  proof  that 
the  impediment  was  not  known  to  the  complaining  party  at  the 
time  of  the  contract.  A  longer  delay  in  making  the  complaint  is 
allowed  to  a  female,  without  prejudicing  her  case,  than  to  a  male, 
by  reason  of  the  modesty  of  her  sex. 

In  a  suit  which  came  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  1845,  a 
singular  question  arose,  whether,  when  there  was  a  capacity  for 
sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  with  a  certainty  that 
from  physical  defect  it  could  never  be  prolific,  this  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  husband  to  a  divorce.  On  the  part  of  the  woman,  it  was 
insisted  that  in  order  to  entitle  a  \yarty  to  a  sentence  of  divorce, 
there  must  be  an  utter  impossibility  of  sexual  intercourse.  The 
case,  it  was  argued,  was  one  of  mere  sterility,  which  was  no  ground 
for  a  sentence.  Dr.  Lushington,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  said  that 
mere  incapability  of  conception  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  whereon 
to  found  a  decree  of  nullity.  The  only  question  is  whether  a 
female  is  or  is  not  capable  of  sexual  intercourse  ;  or,  if  at  present 
incapacitated,  whether  that  incapacity  admits  of  removal;  a  power 
of  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  marriage-bond ; 
and  this  intercourse  must  be  ordinary  and  complete,  not  partial  and 
imperfect ;  yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  every  degree  of 
imperfection  would  deprive  it  of  its  natural  character.  If  it  l>e  so 
imperfect  as  to  be  scarcely  natural,  it  is,  legally  speaking,  no  inter- 
course at  all.  As  to  conception,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  malfor- 
mation is  incurable.  If  there  was  a  reasonable  probability  that  the 
female  could  be  made  capable  of  natural  coitus,  the  marriage  could 
not  be  pronounced  void ;  if  she  could  not  be  made  capable  of  more 
than  an  incipient,  imperfect,  and  unnatural  coitus,  then  it  would 
be  void. 

From  cases  hitherto  decided,  it  apj^ears  that  in  order  to  justify  a 
decree  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  sterility,  the  im- 
peiliment  to  intercourse  or  procreation  should  be  established  by  good 
medical  evidence,  and  it  must  be  apparent  and  irremediable;  it  must 
also  have  existed  before  the  marriage  of  the  parties,  and  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  pei'son  suing  for  the  divorce ;  if  it  has  super- 
vened after  the  marriage,  this  is  no  ground  for  a  suit.  The  nature 
of  the  impediment  is  to  be  determined  by  private  medical  opinions 
or  affidavits,  based  on  an  examination  of  both  parties.  There  is  one 
remarkable  circumstance  with  resjiect  to  these  cases,  namely,  that 
in  nearly  all  of  them  the  suit  is  by  the  woman  against  the  man ; 
although  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  impotency  and 
sexual  malformation  are  more  common  in  males,  than  malformation 
and  sterility  in  females.  We  rarely  hear  of  a  husband  instituting  a 
8uit  of  divorce  on  the  e^round  of  sterility  (incapacity  of  procreation) 
in  the  wife ;  it  is,  I  believe,  in  most  instances,  tliat  the  wife  promotes 
the  suit  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in 
the  husband.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  incapacity  in  the  female, 
and  the  facility  of  proving  impotency  from  physical  causes  in  thi> 
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male,  may  probably  account  for  this  difference.  Suits  of  this  kind 
are  sometimefl  instituted  many  months  and  years  after  the  union  of 
the  persons  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  desire  for  separation 
in  these  cases  often  depends  on  some  other  cause,  which  the  law 
would  not  recognize  as  sufficient  of  itself,  while  it  would  admit  the 
plea  of  impotency.  The  French  law  very  judiciously  applies  the 
principle  of  condonation  to  such  cases,  so  that  no  suit  for  nullity  of 
marriage  can  be  entertained,  if  cohabitation  has  continued  for  six 
months  after  the  discovery  of  the  personal  defect.  This  appears  to 
be  more  consistent  with  justice  than  our  own  law;  but  practically, 
these  suits,  after  protracted  cohabitation,  are  always  regarded  with 
great  suspicion. 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 

yATTTRE  OF  THE  CRIME. — SOURCES  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. — RAPE  ON  IN- 
FANTS AND  CHILDREN. — MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE. — PURULENT  DISCHARGES 
PROM  THE  VAGINA. — EVIDENCE  FROM  GONORRH(BA  AND  SYPHILIS. — 
RAPE  ON  GIRLS  AFTER  PUBERTY. — DEFLORATION. — SIGNS  OF  VIRGINITY. 

Rape  is  defined  in  law  to  be  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by 
force,  and  against  her  will.  Medical  evidence  is  commonly  required 
to  support  a  charge  of  rape,  but  it  is  seldom  more  than  corrobora- 
tive ;  the  facts  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  prosecutrix.  There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which 
medical  evidence  is  of  some  importance — namely,  when  a  false 
accusation  is  made.  In  some  instances,  as  in  respect  to  rape  on 
infants  and  children,  the  charge  may  be  founded  on  mistake;  but 
in  others  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  often  wilfully  and  designedly 
made  for  motives  into  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  inquire.  The 
late  Professor  Amos  remarked,  that  for  one  real  rape  tried  in  the 
circuits,  there  were  on  the  average  twelve  pretended  cases !  In  some 
few  instances,  these  false  charges  are  at  once  set  aside  by  medical 
evidence ;  in  others,  medical  men  may  be  sometimes  the  dupes  of 
designing  persons  ;  but  in  the  majority,  the  falsehood  of  the  charge 
is  proved  by  inconsistencies  in  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix 
herself.  I  am  informed  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  public 
prosecutor,  and  a  careful  preliminary  inquiry,  false  charges  of  rape 
are  exceedingly  rare.  The  consent  of  the  girl  does  not  excuse  or 
alter  the  nature  of  the  crime  when  she  is  under  ten  years  of  age, 
since  consent  at  this  period  of  life  is  invalid ;  and  the  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  girl  is  rai>e  in  law,  and  is  made  a  felony  by  the  24 
&  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  60.  Even  the  solicitation  of  the  act  on  the 
part  of  the  child  does  not  excuse  it. 

[The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Criminal  Code  of  Pennsylvania, 
Act  of  3l8t  March,  1860,  §§  91,  92, 93,  upon  this  subject,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

§  91.  If  any  person  shall  have  unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
woman,  forcibly  and  against  her  will,  or  who  being  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  upwards,  shall  unlawfully  and  carnally  know  and 
abuse  any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  or  without 
her  consent :  such  person  shall  be  aojudged  guilty  of  felonious  rape, 
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and  oil  c.oiivi<7tioTu  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exeeedinsr  <^rie 
th*»u6and  dnllars,  and  to  undergo  ay  imprison  moot,  by  sepamte  or 
solitary  confinement  at  labor,  not  exceeding  fifteen  yeara. 

§  92.  It  eball  not  be  neceRsary,  in  any  case  of  rai>e,  Rodomy,  or 
carnal  abuse  of  a  female  cliild  under  tbe  age  of  ten  yeai-s,  to  jirove 
tlie  aetua!  emission  of  seed,  in  order  to  constitute  a  carnal  knowl- 
edge, l>ut  the  carnal  knowledge  shall  be  complete  upon  proof  of 
penetration  only, 

§  93.  If  any  ]:K?rson  shall  be  ofuilty  of  committing  an  assault  and 
battery  uinin  a  female,  with  intent,  forcibly  and  against  her  will,  to 
liave  unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of  sueh  female,  every  such  i)erson 
eball  be  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousan<l  dollars,  and  to  undergo  an 
inipri^onment^  by  sejjarate  or  solitary  continement  at  labor,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years. — P.] 

The  duty  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  oeciisions  is  very  siniple; 
and  jiorhaifS  tliis  will  be  best  understood  by  considering  the  subject 
in  relation  to  fenniles  at  di  tie  rent  ages»  On  being  called  to  examine 
a  person  on  whom  a  rape  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed^  the  first 
circumstance  which  a  practitioner  should  notice  is  the  pi^ecise  ti}M 
and  date  at  which  he  is  summoned,  taking  an  early  0[>purtunity  of 
comparing  his  watch  with  some  neighboring  clock*  Thismay  ai>- 
pear  a  trivial  matter,  and  one  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  duties  of  a 
medical  practitioner;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  time  ut  which 
asm'geon  is  re(|uired  to  examine  a  prosecutrix  may  form  a  material 
jmrt  of  tbesnbst'(|uent  inquiry.  It  will  be  highly  important  to  the 
defence  of  a  f>erson  accused,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  fenmle  did 
not  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  complain  ;  and  it  may  be  also 
the  menns  of  defeating  an  alibi  falsely  set  ui*  for  the  defence.  Me<ii- 
cal  evidence  in  cases  of  rape  may  be  derived  from  four  sources:  1. 
Marks  of  violence  about  the  genitals.  2.  Marks  of  violence  on  the 
person  of  prosecutrix  or  prisoner.  3.  The  presence  of  stains  of  the 
8[)ermatic  fluid  or  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  prosecutrix,  or  pri- 
soner.  4.  The  existence  of  gonorrhrea  or  syphilis  in  one,  or  both. 
This  evidence  will  vary  accoi'diag  to  the  following  circumstances: — 
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The  sexual  organs  should  in  these  cases  pi^eaent  marks  of  iiyury 
if  the  crime  has  been  completed,  and  there  has  been  nfu/  resiskmf'^i^  on 
the  pari  of  ihe  vh'dd  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  forcible  in- 
tercourse shouhl  take  place  without  the  |trodiiction  of  ecchymoaia, 
the  effusion  of  blood,  or  a  laceration  of  tlie  pudendum.  Even  with- 
out rctference  to  manual  violence  on  the  part  of  the  assailant  if  an 
adult,  the  size  of  tlie  male  organ  nmst  generally  cause  much  local 
injury  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  vagina  of  a  child.  If  the  violation 
has  taken  place  witliin  two  or  three  il ays,  tbe  appeii ranees  presented 
by  the  parts  may  be  as  follows:  L  Inflammation,  with  rnoi-e  or  lesB 
abrasion  of  tbe  lining  membrane.  2.  A  muco*purulent^  discharge 
from  the  vagina^  of  a  ropy  consistency  and  of  a  yellowish  or  gri^nisli- 
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yellow  color,  staining  and  stiftening  the  linen  worn  by  the  girl ;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  inflamed,  rendering  the  dis- 
charge of  urine  painful.  3.  In  recent  cases,  blood  mayT)e  oozing 
from  the  abraded  membrane,  or  clots  of  blood  may  be  found  de- 
posited in  the  vulva.  4.  The  hymen  may  be  entirely  destroyed,  or 
(what  is  more  commonly  observed)  it  may  present  on  careful  exami- 
nation one  or  more  slight  cuts  or  lacerations.  Owing  to  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  parts,  the  proper  examination  of  the  hymen  is  rendered 
diflicult — apy  attempt  to  separate  the  thighs  for  this  purpose  causing 
great  pain.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  child  walks  with  diflSculty 
and  complains  of  pain  in  walking.  6.  Lastly,  the  vagina  may  be 
unnaturally  dilated. 

It  has  been  propounded  as  a  serious  question,  whether  a  rape  can 
be  perpetrated  on  children  of  tender  age  by  an  adult  man ;  and  medi- 
cal witnesses  at  trials  have  adopted  conflicting  opinions.  Some  are 
inclined  to  regard  all  such  charges  as  unfounded,  and  to  seek  for 
other  medical  explanations  of  the  symptoms  above  described.  This 
practice  has  been  carried  of  late  years  to  an  undue  extent,  simply 
because  many  of  these  charges  have  been  proved  to  be  false ;  but 
common  experience,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  accurate  observations 
of  Casper  ('*  Ger.  Med.,"  vol.  2,  p.  130),  shows  that  there  is  too  fre- 
quently a  real  foundation  for  the  charge  in  reference  to  children, 
and  that  a  girl  is  not  to  be  discredited  merely  because  of  her  tender 
age.  This  would  be  conferring  impunity  on  the  acts  of  a  vile  class 
of  offenders.  In  all  cases,  there  should  be  good  medical  evidence, 
and  a  corroboration  from  circumstances. 

For  the  legal  establishment  of  the  crime,  proof  of  penetration 
only  is  demanded  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63),  and  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  penetration  to  constitute  rape  in  law  may  take  place  with 
out  necessarily  rupturing  the  hymen.  There  must  be  medical  evi- 
dence to  show  that,  in  a  special  case,  there  was  actual  penetration — 
the  degree  of  penetration  being  quite  immaterial.  It  is  true  that 
there  could  not  be  a  complete  introduction  of  the  adult  male  organ 
into  the  vagina  of  a  child  without  a  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  ;  but  the  absence  of  such  marks  of  violence  would  not  justify 
a  medical  witness  in  denying  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  since 
the  law  does  not  require  proof  either  of  a  complete,  or  of  a  violent 
introduction.  It  has  been  decided  that  penetration  to  the  vulva 
alone,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  this  crime.  Medical  men  have  some- 
times fallen  into  an  error  on  this  point,  considering  that  when  the 
hymen  was  entire,  rape  could  not  have  been  committed ;  but  the 
Statute  Law  says  nothing  about  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  medical  evidence;  it  merely  requires  from 
the  medical  witness  proof  of  vulval  penetration ;  this  may  occur, 
and  the  hymen  remain  intact. 

In  Scotland,  this  question  came  formally  before  the  judges  in  the 
case  of  Macrae  (High  Court  of  Justiciary,  1841).  It  was  insisted  by 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  there  should  be  proof  of  full  and  com- 
plete penetration ;  and  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  tbat 
penetration  had  taken  place  into  the  canal  of  the  vagina  beyond  the 
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vulva.  Lord  Meadowbank  charged  tbe  jury  to  tbe  efttot,  tliat  the 
evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  complete ;  that  ecientitie  and 
anatoniieal  distinctions  as  to  where  the  vagina  conimeiicetl,  were 
worthless  in  a  charge  of  mpe;  and  that  hy  the  law  of  Scotlan*!  it 
was  enough  if  the  woman's  hody  was  entercnh  In  a  ease  like  this, 
where  there  was  no  evidence  of  omission,  and  tbe  girl  was  yoiang, 
he  ditl  not  consider  it  necessary  to  show  to  what  extent  |»enetratioii 
of  the  parts  had  taken  place — or  to  prove  that  it  bad  gone  either 
past  the  hyryen,  into  what  was  anatomically  called  the  hymen,  or 
even  so  far  only  as  to  touch  the  hymen.  The  la-isoner  w^aa  con- 
victed. (''  Cormuck's  Edin.  Jour.,"  January,  184U,p,  48.)  I  am  in- 
formed that  up  to  tltc  date  of  tlie  case  of  Macrae^  it  had  been  tbe 
practice  with  the  Scotch  judges  to  require  proof  of/w//  and  co/nplde 
penetration.  See  on  this  question  a  pajier  by  the  late  JDr.  Esistoii 
{''  Glasgow  Med.  Joun,"  July,  1839,  \k  12U).  \''  In  this  country  tbe 
rule  fhat  there  nmst  be  some  entrance  proved  of  tbe  male  within  the 
feniale  organ,  hot  that  neither  rupture  of  the  bymea  nor  emission 
need  be  proved,  has  been  universally  followed.'*  Wharton  &  Still<S, 
Med.  Juris.,  p,  471. — H.] 

Mtrh  of  viofenf'€.—V/\ien  there  are  no  marks  of  violence^  or 
pliysical  injury  about  tbe  |>odendum  of  a  child,  whether  because 
none  originally  existed,  or  had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
medical  witness  must  leave  the  proof  of  rape  to  others,  lie  can 
only  answer  queslioos  of  possibility  or  probability,  according  to 
the  special  facts  proved.  It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  his  duty  to  be 
guarded  in  giving  an  opinion  that  a  rapje  has  been  r>cTpetrated, 
when  there  is  a  total  nhsencc  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals. 
It  is  true  that  rai>e  in  a  legal  sense  may  he  peri>etmted  without 
necessarily  producing  such  marks  on  a  child,  but  then  tlie  [iroof 
of  tbe  crime  will  not  *lepeud  on  irifdieal  cmdcnce  only,  Tbe  ab- 
sence of  marks  of  violence  on  tbe  genitals,  when  an  early  exaiid na- 
tion has  been  made,  furnishes  a  strong  iiresuDjption  that  rajK?  has 
not  been  committed  on  these  young  persons.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
false  cliarge  might  be  easily  made  and  sustained,  if  medical  opin- 
ions were  hastily  given  on  the  statements  of  a  mother  and  child, 
when  there  was  no  physical  appearance  to  cormborate  the  accusii- 
tiou,  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  M.  Toulmouche,  ^*Aon. 
d'llyg.,"  October  1  (8,  p.  338). 

Supposing  at  the  period  of  examination  no  marks  exist,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  has  heeti  time  for  them  to 
di8apj)ear  since  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  oflence ;  but  in  such 
ca-ses,  it  is  rarely  in  the  power  of  a  medical  witness  to  express  an 
affirmative  opinion  of  the  j>erpetration  of  the  crime;  he  should 
leave  this  to  be  proved  by  tbe  genend  and  circumstantial  evidence. 
CaK]>er  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  a3t.  37  committed  a  raj^e  on 
a  girl  only  eight  years  of  age ;  he  w'as  seen  in  the  act,  and  defended 
himself  on  the  plea  of  drunkenness.  The  ^irl  was  examined  by  a 
medical  man  on  the  day  following — the  labia  were  tlien  reddened,^ 
and  there  was  injection  of  the  mcnd>raae  at  the  entrance  of  th^ 
vagina,  w^hich  was  Nery  sensitive.    As  an  illustration  of  the  rapiidit 
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with  which  the  marks  of  rape  disappear  in  young  children,  when 
not  attended  with  great  physical  injury,  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
girl  was  carefully  examined  by  Casper  eleven  days  after  the  assault. 
The  sexual  organs  were  then  in  their  natural  state ;  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance  of  local  injury,  and  no  inference  could  have 
been  drawn  at  this  date,  that  the  girl  had  been  subjected  to  any 
violence. 

Medical  practitioners  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  the  in- 
ferences which  they  draw  from  an  examination  of  children  at  dis- 
tant periods  after  an  alleged  rape.  They  allow  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  a  plausible  story,  apparently  consistent,  and  thus  see, 
or  think  they  see,  proofs  of  rape  on  examining  the  sexual  organs 
of  a  girl  many  weeks  after  the  alleged  perpetration  of  the  crime ; 
whereas,  had  the  girl  been  brought  before  them  as  a  casual  patient, 
and  no  suggestion  of  violent  intercourse  had  been  made,  they 
would  have  probably  ridiculed  the  idea  of  basing  a  charge  of  rape 
on  so  slender  a  foundation.  The  delay  in  having  the  examination 
made,  unless  satisfactorily  explained,  is  in  itself  always  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  In  one  case  sent  for  trial  to  the  assizes,  but  rejected 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  a  medical  man  gave  strong  evidence  that  a 
rape  had  been  committed  on  a  girl  seven  years  of  age,  although 
he  did  not  examine  her  until  six  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  date 
assigned  by  the  parents ! 

On  the  other  hand,  when  marks  of  violence  on  the  genitals  are 
present,  they  must  not  be  hastily  assumed  as  furnishing  proofs  of 
rape;  for  cases  are  recorded  in  which  such  injuries  have  been  pur- 
posely produced  on  young  children  by  women,  as  a  foundation  for 
false  charges  against  persons  with  a  view  of  extorting  money. 
The  proof  or  disproof  of  facts  of  this  kind  must  rest  more  upon 
general  than  on  medical  evidence,  unless  the  injuries  obviously  in- 
dicate the  use  of  some  weapon  or  instrument.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  hymen  is  not  always  present  in  young  children ;  it 
may  be,  according  to  some,  congenitally  deficient,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  it  may  nave  been  destroyed  by  ulceration  or  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  a  disease  to  which  female  infants  of  a 
scrofulous  habit  are  very  subject.  The  mere  absence  of  this  mem- 
brane, therefore,  can  afford  no  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime,  unless  we  find  traces  of  its  having  been  recently  torn  by 
violence. 

Other  and  more  important  deductions  may,  however,  be  drawn 
from  the  presence  of  severe  injuries  on  the  genitals,  i.  e.,  of  rupture, 
or  laceration  of  the  vagina  or  perinseum.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  medical  reports  of  these  cases  as  they  occur  in  England : 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  male  organ  may  produce  much  physi- 
cal injury  whether  the  child  does,  or  does  not  resist  the  attempt. 
(Casper's  "Vierteljahrschrift,"  April,  1863,  p.  337.)  Dr.  Chevers, 
in  referring  to  Indian  experience,  says  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
rapes  on  children,  it  was  very  clearly  proved  that  rather  severe  in- 
juries had  been  inflicted  on  them.  In  the  "Nizamut  Adawlut  Re- 
ports" (1853-6)  there  are  several  instances  recorded  in  which  the 
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vagina  was  lacerfited*  Out  of  GO  trials  of  rape,  there  were  25  con*j 
victioiis:  aad  in  oiie-Imlf  of  these,  the  femalea  were  under  the  aged 
o{  iwdve  years.  In  one  case  of  a  o^irl,  ast,  12,  there  was  a  rupturJ 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  vupna  to  tlie  extent  of  half  an  inch,  Im 
another,  a  child  of  six,  hut  apparently  nineh  joonger,  had  suffered] 
a8  a  resnlt  of  rajie,  from  rupture  of  the  hymen  and  laoemtion  of  thoj 
perimeura  and  vugitia.  In  one  iuHtunee  the  violenee  proved  fatalJ 
liut  the  medieal  purticulam  were  not  given,  ("Met!.  Journ.  foa 
Iitdia/^  p.  468.)  Wlien  it  18  alleged  that  injuries  have  been  intenJ 
tionally  produced  on  the  genitals  of  a  child  by  mechanical  meansJ 
with  a  view  of  extorting  money,  in  laying  a  false  charge  of  rapeJ 
the  medical  evidence  can  do  no  mom  than  show  that  a  girl  witW 
8uch  appcaranccR  about  lier  sexual  organs  has  suffered  from  some! 
violence  ap|)lied  to  the  part;  but  whether  by  the  human  nietiiher,  or 
any  otlier  physical  meauB,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  The  only 
chance  of  getting  at  the  truth  in  such  a  case,  is  by  a  rigorous  cross- 
examination  of  the  mother  and  child  in  the  absence  of  each 
other. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  the  violence  used,  the  parts  are  much  lace- 
rated;  a!id  inflatnmation,  followed  by  sloughing  or  mortitication, 
may  set  in  and  destroy  life,  esi>ecially  in  children  of  au  uidiealthy 
habit.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  symptoms  of  a  malignant 
form  of  disease  (noma)  to  which  female  cliildren  when  in  a  dirty  or 
neglected  state  are  liable,  are  not  mistaken  for  the  re^sults  of  crimi- 
nal violenee. 

Some  cases  are  reported,  from  which  it  would  apjiear  that  men 
have  narrowly  escaped  conviction  for  a  crime  which  had  rexiUy  not 
been  perpetrated.     Dr.  Percival,  in  his  '^  Medical  Kthic^"  (;3d  ed., 
1841),  p.  117),  has  related  a  case  which  has  been  the  subject  of  fre- 
quejit  quotation  and  comment  in  Reference  to  false  charges  of  rafie^^H 
A  girl,  let.  4,  was  admittetl  into  the  Manchester  Intirmary,  in  Fet>^^| 
ruary^  1791,  on  account  of  a  mortitication  of  the  female  organs  and 
general  depression  of  strength.     She  had  been  in  bed  with  a  boy 
fourteen  yeara  old,  and  it  was  su[*posed  that  he  bad  taken  criminal 
liberties  with  her.    The  mortitication  increa^sed,  and  the  child  died. 
The  boy  was  tried  on  a  cliarge  of  ra|ic  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  but 
acquitted,  on  evidence  bein£^  adduced  that  several  instances  of  a 
similar  disease  had  appeared  among  girls  about  the  same  period  of 
time,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  injury  or  guilt.     In 
one  of  these  cases,  there  was  typhus  fever  with  a   modilication  of 
the  genitals,     Tiiere  was  no  cause  of  death  discoverable  on  inspec- 
tion ;  the  lumbar  glands  were  of  a  dark  colpr,  but  all   the  viscer 
were  sound.     This  case,  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Kinder  Wood 
jia])er   on    the   subject,   has   been    republished    by  Mr.  KesteveQ. 
(^*i\led.  Times  and'Uaz.,''  1859,  April  26  and  30.) 

On  the  other  band,  fatal  injury  may  be  done  to  these  organd  iu 
criminal  assaults.     Mr.  Golles  has  rei>orted  a  ctise  in  which  a  raji 
was  committed  by  an  ail  alt  on  a  child  eight  years  old  ;  it  terminate 
fatally  from  i>eritonitis,  as  a  result  of  violence,  six  days  after  the 
assault.     There  were  no  marks  of  violence  (bruises  T)  exlurnally,  but 
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the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated  in  its  entire  circumference 
and  the  perineeum  was  nearly  torn  through.  It  was  found,  on  in- 
spection, that  the  orifice,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  vagina,  was 
in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  its  posterior  wall  had  been  lacerated 
at  its  line  of  junction  with  the  uterus  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
There  was  no  ulceration ;  the  labia  and  clitoris  had  not  undergone 
any  change.  ("  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,"  June  2,  1860,  p.  560.)  The 
prisoner  subsequently  confessed  his  guilt.  A  case  was  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  M'Kinlay  to  the  "  Glasgow  Medical  Journal"  (July, 
1859,  p.  140),  which  proves  that  extensive  injuries  may  be  produced 
on  a  child  by  the  act  of  violation.  The  girl  in  this  instance  was 
about  six  years  of  age,  and  very  intelligent.  From  her  description 
of  the  assault,  it  appears  that  she  fainted,  probably  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  pain.  When  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  vagina 
was  ruptured  in  various  directions.  One  laceration  extended  irom 
the  lower  part  downwards,  dividing  the  recto-vaginal  septum  and 
perinfeum  down  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  There  was  a  lacerated 
opening  in  the  coats  of  the  rectum  ;  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was 
lacerated  upwards  as  well  as  laterally ;  the  parts  were  raw,  swollen, 
and  very  tender.  When  the  child  was  first  seen,  there  was  blood 
on  the  limbs  and  clothes ;  she  recovered  from  these  serious  injuries 
in  about  two  months.  In  a  case  of  alleged  rape,  it  was  a  question 
raised  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  whether  rupture  of  the  perinreum 
could  or  could  not  be  effected  in  rape  on  a  girl.  Some  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  appear  to  have  doubted  the  possibility  of 
rupture  being  produced  under  these  circumstances  (see  Sir  W. 
w  ilde's  paper,  "  Dub.  Med.  Journal,"  February,  1859) ;  but  the 
facts  here  recorded  show  that  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous. 

Purulent  discharges  from  the  vagina.  Vaginitis,  Infantile  leucor- 
rhcea. — The  existence  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  as 
a  result  of  vaginitis  or  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  has  been  fre- 
quently adduced  as  a  sign  of  rape  in  young  children.  The  parents, 
or  other  ignorant  persons  who  examine  the  child,  often  look  upon 
this  disease  as  a  positive  proof  of  impure  intercourse ;  and  perhaps 
lay  a  charge  against  an  innocent  person,  who  may  have  been  ob- 
served to  take  particular  notice  of  the  child.  A  purulent  discharge 
with  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  a 
result  of  vaginitis  (inflammation  of  the  vagina)  in  young  children. 
It  may  arise  from  dentition,  or  local  causes  of  irritation — as  worms 
or  uncleanly  habits — and  is  observed  especially  in  children  of  a 
scrofulous  habit.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  girls  up  to  six  or 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  children  thus  atiected  have  been  tutored  to 
lay  imputations  against  innocent  j>ersons  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money.  This  state  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from  the  eftects 
of  violence,  either  by  the  hymen  being  entire,  or  by  the  non-dilata- 
tion, or  laceration  of  the  vagina  or  perinseum ;  by  the  red  and  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  mucous  membrane;  by  the  absence  of 
blood,  and  the  abundance  of  the  purulent  discharge,  which  is  com- 
monly much  greater  than  that  which  takes  place  as  a  mere  result 
of  violence.  Uapuron  mentions  two  cases  in  which  ohargOB  of  rape 
45 
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on  children  were  falsely  made  against  innocent  persons,  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  a  purulent  discharge  the  nature  of  which  had 
been  mistaken.  ("Med.  L^g.  des  Accouchemens,"  p.  41.)  Sir 
Charles  Locock  observes  that  the  purulent  discharges  of  female 
children  are  attended  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  excoriation  and  sloughing  of 
the  skin,  owing  to  the  irritating  nature  of  the  matter.  Thev  are  so 
connected  with  dentition,  that  they  not  only  appear  with  the  first 
and  second  set  of  teeth,  but  even  when  the  wisdom  teeth  are  irri- 
tating the  system  at  a  mature  ae^e.  Mr.  South,  commenting  on  this 
statement  ("Chelius's  Surgery,'^  vol.  1,  p.  161),  justly  remarks  that 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts  "  is  highly  necessary,  and  is  very  pro- 
I)erly  insisted  on,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  have  suffered 
capital  punishment  from  the  ignorance  of  practitioners  on  this 
point :  and  even  now,  with  our  better  knowledge,  it  is  by  no  means 
unfrequeut  to  hear  of  medical  men  giving  a  decided  opinion  which 
is  almost  certainly  erroneous  upon  the  gonorrhoBal  character  of 

fmdendal  discharges,  and  thus  jeopardizing  the  character  if  not  the 
ife  of  an  innocent  man.  In  giving  his  opinion  or  evidence  in  such 
cases,  a  practitioner  is  bound  to  speak  with  extreme  caution,  and 
only  on  the  most  incontestable  proof  (which  by  a  mere  examination 
of  the  parts  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  attain),  before  he  makes 
a  jx)sitive  statement  as  to  the  ejonorrhoeal  character  of  a  discharge." 
Although  the  facts  are,  or  ougljt  to  be,  well  known  to  medical  men, 
there  is  still  much  popular  ignorance  in  reference  to  this  disease, 
and  false  charges  of  rape  on  children  are  now  not  unfrequently 
made.  Mr.  Kesteven  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  discharge  from 
the  vagina  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age  was  considered  by  the 
parents  to  indicate  that  intercoui'se  had  been  had  with  her.  There 
was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  violence  on  or  about  the  pudendum  or 
in  the  vagina,  and  the  case  was  very  properly  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  vaginitis.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  47,  p.  372.)  A  similar  case  was 
referred  to  me,  in  which  a  soldier  was  supposed  to  have  infected  a 
child  ;  but  an  investigation  showed  that  it  was  a  purulent  discharge 
depending  on  inflammation  of  the  vaccina. 

A  gonorrhoeal  discharge  is  generally  very  profuse — much  more 
profuse  than  that  purulent  discharge  which  is  simply  the  result  of 
such  violence  as  is  produced  in  the  commission  of  rape.  There  is 
another  fact  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  that  the  last  mentioned  dis» 
charge,  besides  being  less  profuse,  lasts  for  a  much  shorter  tim& 
Casper  lias  recommended  that  in  doubtful  cases,  another  examina- 
tion of  the  sexual  organs  should  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  day& 
If  the  purulent  discharge  has  then  ceased,  or  is  ceasing,  there  IS 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  but 
of  some  temporary  cause  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membranei 
("  Klinische  Novellen,"  1863,  p.  10.)  Of  false  charges  of  rape  arising 
from  mistakes  on  the  subject,  he  furnishes  various  instances  (p.  19^ 
Assuming  that  the  surgeon  is  satisfied,  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  the  purulent  discharge  must  have  existed  before  the  al- 
leged assault,  and  that  it  is  of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  character 
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with  which  young  girls  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  this  would  not 
justify  him  in  affirming  that  no  rape  had  been  attempted,  or  perpe- 
trated on  the  child.  Girls  laboring  under  this  disease  may  be  the 
subjects  of  rape,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  seek  for  further 
evidence  on  the  condition  of  the  hymen,  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  vagina,  and  the  vulva.  If  nothing  is  found  beyond  what  is 
consistent  with  disease,  there  is  an  absence  of  medical  evidence  to 
prove  that  any  rape  has  been  committed.  An  aphthous  state  of  the 
membrane  of  the  vagina  must  not,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
ascribed  to  injury  caused  by  mechanical  violence.  (Casper's  "Ge- 
richtliche  Medicin,"  vol.  2,  p.  148.) 

Infantile  leucorrhoea  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Sir  W.  Wilde, 
of  Dublin.  ("Medico-legal  Observations,"  etc.,  1853.)  This  gen- 
tleman has  collected  numerous  instances  illustrating  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  great  danger  to  which  innocent  persons  are  ex- 
posed  by  reason  of  false  charges  of  rape  on  children.  Two  of  these 
are  especially  noticed  in  his  essay.  A  charge  was  raised  against  a 
respectable  man,  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with,  and  produced 
disease  in,  two  children.  The  day  and  hour  were  circumstantially 
given,  extorted  as  it  appears  from  the  children  by  the  parent,  and 
the  man  was  put  upon  his  trial.  The  appearances  were  such  as  are 
usual  in  these  cases — a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina  with 
some  excoriation,  but  no  bruise,  laceration,  or  mark  of  violence  on 
the  pudendum.  There  had  not  been  any  penetration  of  the  vagina. 
The  charge  against  the  prisoner,  although  unsupported  by  any  affir- 
mative circumstances,  received  some  strength  from  the  admission 
made  by  one  medical  witness  for  the  prosecution — namely,  that  the 
appearances  might  have  been  the  result  of  violence,  and  that  the 
discharge  might  have  been  produced  by  friction  with  the  member 
of  a  healthy  man.  (Wilde,  op.  cit.  p.  14.)  It  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  aftected  either  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis.  Di-s. 
Geoghegan,  Churchill,  and  other  medical  witnesses  of  repute,  gave 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was  laboring  under  an  ordi- 
nary form  of  disease,  and  that  there  was  no  medical  indication  that 
it  had  been  subjected  to  any  kind  of  violence.  This  testimony  was 
not  considered  by  the  court  to  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charge,  since  it  was  inferred  that  the  appearances  on  the  child  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  accused,  without  any  marks  of  violence 
being  left  on  the  pudendum !  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that,  had 
the  case  rested  here,  it  is  probable  the  accused  would  have  been 
convicted  upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  the  chUd.  An  alibi 
was,  however,  clearly  proved,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  this 
instance,  it  will  be  j^rceived,  it  was  alleged  that  a  man  who  labored 
under  this  disease  had  caused  a  purulent  discharge  in  a  child!  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  admitted  that  the  pudendum  had  sustained 
no  violence  whatever.  Medically  speaking,  there  appears  to  have 
been  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  charging  the  accused  with  the 
perpetration  of  rape ;  the  appearances  might,  or  might  not  have  been 
caused  in  the  manner  suggested.  Under  such  loose  medical  evi- 
dence  as  this  no  person  would  be  safe.     An  acquittal  from  an  un- 
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tbuiifled  charge  would  deixiiid  uf>on  the  man  who  is  accused  bein^ 
able  to  prove  a  distiiict  alibi,  /.  e,,  he  muBt  pmve  his  irmoceuce. 
The  statement  of  tlie  chiM  may  be  aim]»le,  and  artledsly  nmde.  At 
this  tender  age  a  ^iv\  may  be  easily  iiiiJueod^  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  by  the  aid  of  leading  questions  juit  by  a  i>arent,  to  admit 
that  some  one  had  committed  an  assault  u|K>n  hen  Tlie  statement 
once  made  may  l>e  pei-severed  in,  and  its  inconsistetjcy  may  not 
always  be  brouLdit  out  Uj  erossK-xamination. 

If  the  child  is  ix*tilly  laborine:  under  Sf/phUis  or  gonorrhra^  this 
18,  rtrtetis  panlnis^  evidence  of  impure  intei^eourse,  either  with  the 
ravisher,  or  some  other  [>ei^on;  but  we  should  be  well  assured,  before 
giving  an  opinion,  that  the  discharge  is  really  of  a  gonorrhu3al  and 
not  simply  of  a  comnKin  inflammatory  (purulent)  character*  The 
party  accused  may  have  been  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease,  or, 
if  laboring  under  it,  tlien  weshouhl  expect  to  find  that  the  discharge 
had  suddenly  made  its  ap[>earance  in  the  chibl,  witlj  its  usual  severe 
symptoms,  at  a  certain  interval  of  time  after  the  alleged  intercourse 
— i.  r.,  from  the  third  to  tbf  eighth  day*  When  these  conditions  do 
not  exist,  it  is  extremely  ditMcult  to  form  a  medical  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  since  there  are  no  certain  means,  by  the  microscojie  or 
otherwise,  of  distinguishing  conmion  purulent  discharges  iVom 
tliose  wliich  are  gonorrliand  or  syphilitic*  A  case  occurred  to  M. 
Eiessy,  in  which  a  merely  mucous  ilischarge  in  a  girl  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  person  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  mj>e  narrowly  escaped  conviction,  (Briang,  *'  Man,  Complete  de 
Med.  Leg.,''  1840,  p.  81.)  The  pundent  matter  of  gonorrhdui  doi« 
not  ditier  microscopically  from  that  produced  in  other  forms  of 
disease. 

We  should  further  distinctly  satisfy  ourselves  that  gonorrlictsa  in 
a  child,  if  it  exist,  could  not  have  arisen  from  infection  by  any 
accident  irrespective  of  intercourse.  This  limitation  is  rendered 
necessary  by  tlie  publication  of  a  report  of  two  cases  by  Dr.  W.  ii. 
Ryan  (**  Med,  Gaz.,''  vol.  47,  i».  744),  in  which  two  sisters,  one  of 
one  year,  and  the  other  of  tour  years  of  age,  received  the  infection 
by  reason  of  their  bt/ing  washed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  fij>ouge 
usetl  by  a  young  woman  affected  with  ])rofuse  gonorrha3al  discharga 
Dr.  Ryati  clearly  traced  the  origin  of  the  discharge  to  this  uncjc- 
]iecte<I  accident.  Had  an  accusation  of  rajje  been  made  a^^uinst  a 
man  laboring  under  gonorrlnjoa,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  tliat  this 
condition  of  the  cbiblren,  resulting  from  an  uususj>ected  accident, 
would  have  been  takt*n  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  his  guilt* 
Cases  of  this  kind,  thus  accurately  observed,  convey  an  impoii^ut 
caution  to  metlical  witnesses:  /.  e.,  that  they  should  not  infer  crimi- 
nal intercourse  merelv  from  the  existence  of  a  gonorrhauil  disckirge, 
in  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence  to  the  genitals^  or  of  other  atroug 
corroborative  proofs. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks  with  respect  to  purulent  diis- 
charges,  we  amy  observe  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  fur- 
nishing corroborative  evidence  of  rape,  except — 1st,  when  the 
accused  party  is  laboring  under  gonorrhojal  discharge ;  2dly^  when 
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the  date  of  its  appearance  in  a  child  is  from  the  third  to  the  eighth 
day  after  the  alleged  intercourse ;  and  3dly,  when  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily established  that  the  child  had  not  suflfered  from  any  such 
discharge  previously  to  the  assault.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
all  these  conditions  may  exist,  and  yet  the  accused  be  innocent; 
for  a  child  may,  either  through  mistake  or  design,  accuse  an  inno- 
cent person.  This,  however,  removes  the  case  entirely  from  the 
hands  of  a  medical  jurist.  (The  reader  will  find  much  useful  in- 
formation on  this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Penard, "  Ann.  d'llyg.," 
1860,  vol.  2,  pp.  130,  346.) 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child,  these 
are  seldom  met  with,  because  no  resistance  is  commonly  made  by 
mere  children.  Bruises  or  contusions  may,  however,  be  found 
occasionally  on  the  legs. 

RAPE  ON  YOUNG  FEMALES  AFTER  PUBERTY. 

When  the  crime  is  committed  on  a  girl  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
twelve  years,  the  facts  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  referred 
to  with  respect  to  children  below  the  age  of  ten  years.  There  is, 
however,  some  difference  in  the  legal  complexion  of  the  offence. 
If  carnal  intercourse  be  had  with  the  consent  of  a  female  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor only  (24  &  26  Vic.  c.  100,  s.  61) ;  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  consent  of  the  girl  does  away  with  any  imputation  of  a 
legal  offence.  Girls  who  nave  passed  this  age  are  considered  capa- 
ble of  offering  some  resistance  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ; 
and  therefore,  in  a  true  charge,  we  should  expect  to  find  not  only 
marks  of  violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  also  injuries  of  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  body  and  limbs.  It  is  probable  that  in 
these  cases,  if  the  charge  were  well-founded,  the  hymen  would  be 
ruptured,  as  the  intercourse  is  always  presumed  to  be  violent ;  but 
there  might  be  some  degree  of  penetration  without  this  being  a 
necessary  result,  especially  if  the  membrane  were  small,  or  placed 
far  up.  At  any  rate,  a  girl  at  this  age  may  sustain  all  the  injury, 
morally  and  physically,  which  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  can 
possibly  bring  down  upon  her,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree 
of  penetration ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  properly  laid  down 
by  our  law,  that  the  crime  consists  in  the  mere  proof  of  penetra- 
tion. The  fact,  however,  is  generally  clearly  made  out  by  the 
statement  of  a  girl.  Girls  of  tender  age  are  sometimes  violated  by 
boys;  the  amount  of  physical  injury  mflicted  in  such  cases  is  leas 
than  when  the  assailant  is  an  adult. 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  the  exact  form, 
position,  and  extent  of  these  should  be  noticed,  also  their  appear- 
ance whether  recent  or  of  old-standing.  A  false  accusation  of  rape 
may  be  sometimes  detected  by  the  violence  being  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  was  not  probable  that  the  ravisher  would  have  produced 
it.  When  bruises  are  found,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  usual 
zones  of  color  may  occasionally  throw  light  upon  the  time  at  which 
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the  alleged  assault  was  committed.  As  these  marks  of  violence  on 
the  person  are  not  likely  to  have  been  produced  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  girl,  they  are  considered  to  furnish  some  proof  of  the 
intercoui*se  having  been  against  her  will.  But  the  physical  appear- 
ances of  rape  about  the  genital  organs  may  be  found,  whether  the 
connection  has  been  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Thus,  recent  rup- 
ture of  the  hymen,  laceration  of  the  vagina  with  eftusion  of  co- 
agula  of  blood,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  vulva,  and  stains 
of  blood  upon  the  person,  dress,  or  furniture,  may  be  met  with  in 
both  cases.  In  making  an  examination^  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  by  the  practitioner  to  fix,  at  the  time  of  examination,  a 
probable  date  for  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  genitals  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  observations  that  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  charge  may  be  sometimes  clearly  established. 

Girls  and  unmarried  young  women  are  liable  to  mmo-ptirulent  dis- 
charges from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of  which  the  hymen  may  be 
destroyed.  This  kind  of  discharge  arises  from  inflammation  of 
the  vagina  (vaginitis),  and  it  has  been  observed  to  follow  an  attack 
of  scarlatina.  When  it  exists,  its  real  cause  requires  the  closest 
scrutiny.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  young  wornen  are  frequently 
subject  to  leucorrhoea.  These  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  gonorrhoea,  as  here  the  female  has  in  her  power  to  give  some 
account  of  the  circumstances,  from  which  a  medical  opinion  may 
be  easily  formed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  woman  laboring 
under  leucorrhoea  may  charge  a  man  with  the  crime  of  rape,  and 
aflirm  that  this  discharge  had  arisen  from  the  act  of  the  man.  An 
inflamed  and  partially  ulcerated  (aphthous)  state  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vulva  may  apparently  give  support  to  the  accusa- 
tion. The  discharge  in  leucorrhoea  is  of  a  mucous  nature;  that  of 
gonorrhoea  is  of  a  purulent  character;  but  purulent  discharges  may 
take  place  from  the  vagina  as  the  result  of  intense  inflammation, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  impure  intercourse.  ("  Chelius's  Surgery," 
by  South,  vol.  1,  p.  160.)  It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
such  discharges  from  those  of  gonorrhoea;  while  a  leucorrhoea!  dis- 
charge under  great  inflammatory  action  may  also  resemble  that  of 
gonorrhoea. 

Defloration.  Signs  of  virginity. — It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  signs  of  virginity — a  subject  ui)on  which,  in 
some  medico-legal  works,  a  great  amount  of  poetical  discussion 
appeai^s  to  me  to  have  been  wasted.  Independently  of  cases  of 
rape,  this  question  may  occasionally  assume  a  practical  bearing  in 
relation  to  the  signs  of  defloration.  In  civil  cases,  a  medical  wit- 
ness may  be  asked  whether  a  woman  has  ever  had  intercourse  or 
not ;  and  proof  of  the  fact  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  confirm  or 
rebut  statements  made  by  her  in  evidence.  The  question  may  be, 
not  whether  a  female  has  had  a  child,  for  this  would  resolve  itself 
into  a  proof  whether  delivery  had  or  had  not  taken  place — it  may 
be  limited  to  the  probability  or  possibility  of  intercourse  on  her 
part,  at  some  antecedent  period.  Now,  a  medical  jurist,  when  con- 
sulted in  such  a  case,  can  be  guided  only  by  the  presence  or  absence 
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of  the  external  signs  of  virginity.  The  hymen  may  be  intact,  but 
this  does  not  prove  non-intercourse,  because  females  have  been 
known  to  conceive  with  the  hymen  uninjured ;  and  an  operation 
for  a  division  of  this  membrane  has  been  actually  rendered  neces- 
sary before  delivery  could  take  place.  (Henke's  "  Zeitschrift  der 
S.  A."  1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  Two  cases  of  impregnation  without 
rupture  of  the  hymen  are  reported  in  the  "New  Orleans  Medical 
Gazette"  for  June,  1858  (pp.  217,  220).  The  hymen  in  each  case 
required  to  be  divided  to  allow  of  the  delivery  of  the  child.  An- 
other case  is  reported  in  the  "  American  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,"  for 
April,  1859  (p.  576).  These  facts  may  be  explained  by  the  mem- 
brane being  hard  and  resisting  and  at  the  same  time  small  in 
extent,  i.  e.,  only  partially  closing  the  vagina.  Under  opposite  con- 
ditions, the  persistence  of  this  membrane  might  fairly  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  female  was  chaste,  and  that  there  had  been  no 
intercourse ;  but  the  hymen  may  be  destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  a 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs.  When  the  mem- 
brane has  been  thus  destroyed  by  disease  or  other  causes,  or  when 
it  is  congenitally  absent,  a  medical  opinion  must  be  more  or  less 
conjectural ;  for  one  intercourse  could  hardly  so  aiFect  the  capacity 
of  the  vagina,  as  to  render  the  fact  evident  through  life,  and  there 
is  no  other  datum  upon  which  an  opinion  could  be  based.  The 
presence  of  the  hymen  is  of  course  quite  incompatible  with  the 
assumption  that  the  female  had  borne  a  child.  A  question  of  this 
kind  incidentally  arose  in  Frazer  v.  Bagley  (Common  Pleas,  Feb. 
1844).  It  was  alleged  by  defendant  that  the  plaintiflF,  a  married 
man,  had  had  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  young  woman,  and  that 
at  an  antecedent  period  she  had  left  her  home  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  birth  to  a  child  privately.  The  late  Dr.  Ash  well  was  called 
upon  to  examine  the  woman,  and  he  deposed  that,  in  his  opinion, 
she  was  a  virgin,  and  had  never  had  a  child.  In  spite  of  this  evi- 
dence, the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  abortion  may  take  place  at  the  early  {periods  of  preg- 
nancy, without  the  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen.  (See 
Henke,  "  Zeitschrift,"  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  259.) 

The  question  is  of  imi>ortance  not  only  as  it  may  aftect  the  repu- 
tation of  a  woman,  but  the  credibility  and  character  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  chastity.  Fruitful  inter- 
course, it  is  well  known,  may  take  place  without  rupture  of  the 
hymen ;  but  such  cases  may  be  regarded  as  of  an  exceptional  nature. 
The  real  question  is,  whether,  unless  the  hymen  be  in  an  abnormal 
state,  intercourse  can  possibly  occur  between  young  and  active  per- 
sons without  a  rupture  of  this  membrane.  Intercourse  is  not  likely 
to  be  confined,  under  these  circumstances,  to  a  mere  penetration  of 
the  vulva.  In  the  case  of  an  old  man,  or  one  of  weak  virile  power, 
vulval  intercourse  might  be  had  without  destroy in^  the  membrane; 
but  such  a  case  could  only  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances 
which  accompanied  it.  The  presence  of  an  unruptured  hymen 
aftbrds  a  presumptive,  but  not  an  absolute  proof  that  the  woman  is 
a  virgin ;  and  if  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shai>e,  and  in  the  ordinary 
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situation,  it  shows  clearly  that,  although  attempts  at  intercourse 
may  have  been  made,  there  can  have  been  no  vaginal  penetration. 

In  the  case  of  Delafosse  v.  Fortescue  (Exeter  Lent  Ass.  1853),  which 
involved  an  action  for  defamation  of  character,  the  plaintiff,  a  mar- 
ried man,  set.  64,  had  been  charged  with  committing  adultery  with 
a  certain  woman.  Several  witnesses  for  the  defendant  positively 
swore  that  they  had  seen  these  persons  in  carnal  intercourse.  This 
was  denied  by  the  plaintiff;  and,  as  an  answer  to  the  case,  medical 
evidence  was  tendered  to  the  effect  that  the  woman  with  whom  the 
adulterous  intercourse  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  had  been 
examined,  and  the  hymen  was  found  intact.  In  cross-examination 
this  was  admitted  not  to  be  a  conclusive  criterion  of  virginity.  A 
verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendant.  The  form  and  situation  of 
the  hymen  in  this  case  were  not  described ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  these  were  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  physical  bar  to  inter- 
course, or  this  would  have  been  stated  by  the  medical  witness. 
Hence  the  existence  of  the  membrane  was  not  considered  to  dis- 
prove the  allegations  of  eye-witnesses.  A  somewhat  similar  case 
{Howes  V.  Barber)  was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  June,  1865. 
Defendant  alleged  that  he  had  seen  plaintiff,  as  he  believed,  in  in- 
tercourse with  an  unmarried  lady.  This  was  denied  by  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  lady,  and  to  support  this  denial,  medical  evidence  was 
called  to  show  that  there  had  been  no  intercoui'se.  Drs.  Oldham 
and  Barnes  examined  the  lady,  and  deposed  that  the  hymen  was 
entire,  and  that  she  was  virgo  intacta.  In  Scotland  this  kind  of 
medical  evidence  is  not  admissible.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Trayner, 
a  member  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  for  the  subjoined  case,  in  which  a  wife 
sued  the  husband  for  divorce,  on  the  ground,  inter  alia,  that  he  had 
committed  adultery  with  C.  In  defence,  the  defendant  denied  the 
adultery,  and  adduced  C.  as  a  witness,  who  swore  that  such  connec- 
tion had  never  taken  place.  She  also  swore  that  she  had  submitted 
to  an  inspectio  corporis  by  Sir  I.  Simpson.  The  defendant  then  pro- 
posed to  examine  this  gentleman,  that  he  might  speak  to  the  result 
of  his  examination.  He  argued  that  this  was  the  best  evidence  that 
he  could  adduce  in  support  of  his  innocence,  as  if  the  girl  was  still 
a  virgin,  the  adultery  alleged  could  not  have  been  committed.  The 
court  refused  to  admit  the  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
merely  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  from  the  learned  professor;  that 
other  medical  men  might  differ  from  him,  even  from  the  same  ob- 
servations ;  and  that,  as  the  court  could  not  compel  C.  to  submit  to 
another  examination,  the  proposed  evidence  must  be  considered  ex 
parte  and  inadmissible.  (Session  Oases,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  11,  1860.) 
In  Hunt  V.  Hunt  a  verdict  was  obtained  at  common  law  against 
the  alleged  paramour  in  a  case  of  adultery,  and  the  damages  were 
assessed  at  50i.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  lady  was 
virgo  intacta!  So  long  as  there  are  facts  which  show  that  women 
have  actually  conceived  with  the  hymen  still  in  its  normal  state, 
it  is  inconsistent  to  appl^  the  term  "virgo  intacta"  to  women  merely 
because  this  membrane  is  entire.     A  woman  may  assuredly  have  an 
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unruptured  hymen,  and  yet  not  be  a  virgo  intacta.  This  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances  proved  in  each  case.  Such 
virgines  intactce  have  frequently  required  the  assistance  of  accou- 
cheura,  and  in  due  time  have  been  delivered  of  children! 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

RAPE  ON  MARRIED  AND  ADULT  WOMEN. — CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH 
IT  MAY  BE  PERPETRATED  ON  ADULT  WOMEN. — LOSS  OF  PHYSICAL 
EVIDENCE. — PREGNANCY  FOLLOWING  RAPE.  —  MICROSCOPICAL  EVI- 
DENCE.— SODOMY. 

On  married  and  adidt  women. — The  remarks  already  made  apply 
generally  to  married  women,  with  this  difference — that  when  a 
woman  has  already  been  in  habits  of  sexual  intercourse,  there  is 
commonly  much  less  injury  done  to  the  genital  organs.  The  hymen 
will,  in  these  cases,  be  found  destroyed,  and  the  vulva  dilated.  Still, 
as  the  intercourse  is  presumed  to  be  against  the  consent  of  the 
woman,  it  is  most  likely  that  when  there  has  been  a  proper  resist- 
ance some  injury  will  be  apparent  on  the  pudendum;  and  there 
will  be  also,  probably,  extensive  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  and 
limbs.  Such  cases  are  generally  determined  without  medical  evi- 
dence, by  the  deposition  of  the  woman,  corroborated,  as  it  should 
always  be,  by  circumstances.  An  experienced  barrister  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that  this  statement  regarding  the  presence  of  marks 
of  violence  on  the  pudendum  of  a  married  woman,  on  whom  a  rape 
is  alleged  to  haVe*  been  committed,  requires  some  qualification.  He 
informed  me  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  two  cases 
of  rape  on  married  women,  m "which  the  crime  was  completed  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  woman,  and  there  were  no  marks  of 
violence  on  the  genital  organs  in  either  case.  {Rea.  v.  Owen  and 
others^  Oxford  Circuit,  1839.)  This  may  happen  when  the  assail- 
ant is  aided  by  accomplices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vagina  alone  may  be  the  seat  of  violence, 
and  no  marks  to  indicate  a  struggle  or  the  application  of  force  be 
found  on  the  body.  I  was  consulted  in  April,  1862,  on  a  case  of 
this  description.  A  woman  was  knocked  down,  her  clothes  were 
pulled  over  her  face,  and  the  crime  of  rape  was  perpetrated  by  the 
assailant.  In  the  position  in  which  she  was  held,  with  her  arms 
and  hands  covered  over,  she  was  half  suffocated  and  unable  to  offer 
any  effectual  resistance.  She  was  examined  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  the  assault,  by  Dr.  Mayne.  He  found  no  marks  of  violence 
on  her  body,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  at  its  com- 
mencement was  contused  and  some  portions  lacerated :  blood  was 
oozing  from  these  parts.     It  was  properly  considered  that,  under 
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these  circumstances,  the  statement  of  the  woman  was  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  her  body. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  injury  to  the  vagina  had 
been  caused  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  criminal  assault. 

When  a  charge  of  rape  is  made  by  a  prostitute,  it  is  justly  re- 
ceived with  suspicion,  and  the  case  is  narrowly  scrutinized.  Some- 
thing more  than  medical  evidence  would  be  required  to  establish  a 
charge  under  these  circumstances.  The  question  turns  here,  as  in 
all  cases  of  rape  upon  adult  women,  on  the  fact  of  consent  having 
been  previously  given  or  not.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  greater 
number  of  these  cases  of  alleged  rape  break  down ;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  observed  that  this*question  has  no  relation  to  the  duties 
of  a  medical  witness :  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  establish,  occasion- 
ally, whether  or  not  sexual  intercourse  has  been  had  with,  or  with- 
out some  violence.  It  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  marks  of  vio- 
lence about  the  pudendum,  or  on  the  person,  and  yet  the  conduct  of 
the  woman  may  have  been  such  as  to  imply  consent  on  her  part : 
we  must  not  suppose  that  medical  proof  of  intercourse  is  tanta- 
mount to  legal  proof  of  rape. 

[While  it  is  no  defence  that  a  woman  was  a  common  strumpet, 
or  even  that  she  was  the  defendant's  mistress,  the  question  of  prior 
chastity  is  always  a  material  one  to  be  considered  by  the  medical 
examiner,  since  unchastity  can  be  shown  by  the  defendant,  not  as 
an  excuse  or  justification,  but  as  a  fact  throwing  much  light  ou  the 
subject.     ( Wliarton  &  Stills,  2d  ed.,  p.  466.) 

In  England,  and  in  many  of  the  United  States,  general  evidence 
of  reputation  may  be  shown,  but  not  particular  acts  of  unchastity. 
If).  McCombs  v.  State,  8  Ohio  (N.  S.)  643  ;  People  v.  Jackson^  3 
Parker,  C.  R.  (N.  Y.)  391. 

It  has  been  held,  however,  that  it  is  competent  to  inquire  of  the 
prosecutrix,  on  cross-examination,  as  to  particular  Acts  before  and 
after,  at  specified  times  and  places,  with  8[)ecified  men.  Sio,te  v. 
Johnson,  2  Wms.  (Vermont)  512.  In  California,  where  the  prosecu- 
trix was  the  only  witness,  it  was  held  that  evidence  that  she  had 
committed  acts  of  lewdness  with  other  men  is  admissible,  and  that 
it  is  immaterial  by  whom  these  acts  are  proved,  and  that  the  prose- 
cutrix need  not  be  questioned  about  them.  People  v.  Benson^  6  Cal. 
221.— P.] 

Possihllity  of  perpetrating  rape  on  adult  women. — Some  medical 
jurists  liave  argued  that  a  rape  cannot  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult 
woman  of  good  health  and  vigor;  and  they  have  treated  all  accusa- 
tions made  under  these  circumstances  as  false.  Whether,  on  any 
criminal  charge,  a  rape  has  been  committed  or  not,  is  of  course  a 
question  of  tact  for  a  jury  ^  and  not  for  a  medical  witness.  The  fact  of 
the  crime  having  been  actually  perpetrated  am  be  determined  only 
from  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  and  of  other  witnesses ;  still 
a  medical  man  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  the  court  circumstances 
which  might  otherwise  escape  notice.  Setting  aside  the  cases  of 
infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  weak  and  delicate  or  aged  women,  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  intercourse  could  be  accomplished 
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against  the  consent  of  a  healthy  adult,  except  under  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  When  narcotics  or  intoxicating  liquids  have  been  administered 
to  her,  either  by  the  prisoner,  or  through  his  collusion.  It  matters 
not,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  whether  the  narcotics  have  been  given 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  female,  or  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  having  intercourse  with  her  while  she  was  intoxicated 
— the  prisoner  is  equally  guilty.  (See  Reg.  v.  Campliriy  "Law 
Times,"  June  28, 1845  ;  also  "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  36,  p.  443.)  The 
nature  of  the  substance  whereby  insensibility  is  produced  is  of 
course  unimportant.  Thus  the  vapors  of  ether  and  chloroform  have 
been  criminally  used  in  attempts  at  rape.  In  a  case  which  occurred 
in  France,  a  dentist  was  convicted  of  a  rape  upon  a  woman,  to  whom 
he  had  adminstered  the  vapor  of  ether.  The  prosecutrix  was  not 
perfectly  unconscious,  but  she  was  rendered  wholly  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  40,  p.  865.)  A  dentist  was  re- 
cently convicted  of  rape  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  woman  had  made  the 
charge  under  some  hallucination  or  delusion.  [The  American  case 
here  referred  to  is  that  of  Beale,  the  dentist,  convicted  on  extremely 
vague  and  inconsistent,  and  entirely  uncorroborated  evidence  of  the 
complainant,  of  violating  a  young  lady  while  she  was  stupefied  and 
disabled  by  the  inhalation  of  ether.  This  case  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  anaesthetic  illusion,  similar  to  many  which  have 
since  been  clearly  testified  to  as  having  occurred  in  the  experience 
of  different  operators.  See  the  "  PhilaSa.  Med.  Exam.,"  Dec.  1854, 
for  a  full  review  of  the  case ;  also  Wharton  and  Stills,  '*  Med. 
Jurisp.,"  §§  443,  445,  459.  See  also  the  same  authors  for  a  report 
of  the  case  of  Dr.  Davis  Green,  of  Mercer  Co.,  Ohio,  convicted  of 
rape  on  a  young  girl  while  partially  affected  by  chloroform  adminis- 
tered to  her  while  asleep. — H.]  In  Beg.  v.  Snarey  (Winchester  Lent 
Assizes,  1859),  there  was  a  clear  attempt  at  fraud.  The  prosecu- 
trix asserted  that  she  was  instantly  rendered  insensible  by  the  pri- 
soner forcibly  applying  a  handkerchief  to  her  face,  i^nd  she  accused 
him  of  having  committed  a  rape  on  her.  The  chargdi  was  disproved 
by  a  distinct  alibi,  as  well  as  by  the  improbability  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

When  the  state  of  unconsciousness  arises  from  natural  infirmity, 
as  in  idiocy  or  insanity,  carnal  intercourse  with  a  woman  is  regarded 
as  rape.  {Beg.  v.  Ryan^  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  September,  1846.)  The 
woman  was  in  this  ciise  an  idiot,  and  it  was  proved  that  her  habits 
were  not  loose  or  indecent.  Piatt,  B.  held  that  if  she  was  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness  at  the  time  the  connection  took  place,  whether  it 
was  produced  by  any  act  of  the  prisoner,  or  by  any  act  of  her  own  (?), 
any  one  having  intercourse  with  lier  would  be  guilty  of  rape.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted.  [See  also  the  case  of  State  v.  Crow  (Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Athens  Co.,  Ohio)  "  Western  Law  Journal,"  vol.  x.  p. 
501. — P.]  In  Meg.  v.  White  (Northampton  Winter  Assizes,  1856), 
the  learned  judge,  in  charging  the  jury,  stated  that  some  doubts 
were  entertaineuwhether  the  crime  of  rape  could  be  committed  (in 
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law)  on  the  person  of  a  woman  who  had  rendered  herself  perfectly 
insensible  by  drink,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  make  any  resistance :  he 
thought  it  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  man.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  reserved,  as  uie  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  rape,  and 
found  guilty  of  an  indecent  assault. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  a  man  can  have  intercourse  with  a 
woman  without  her  knowledge  while  thus  in  a  state  of  ujiconscious- 
nessfrom  natural  sleep.  Casper  met  with  a  solitary  case  in  which  a 
girl  aged  16  accused  a  man  of  having  had  intercourse  with  her 
while  she  was  sleeping  in  her  bed,  of  which  she  was  not  conscious 
until  he  was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  On  her  own  state- 
ment, she  was  virgo  intacto  up  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence.  Upon 
the  facts  of  the  case,  Casper  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  her 
statement  was  true,  the  man  could  not  have  had  intercourse  with  her 
without  causing  pain,  and*  rousing  her  to  a  consciousness  of  her  posi- 
tion. The  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  but  presented  lacerations  in 
two  places.  This  and  other  facts  showed  that  there  had  been  inter- 
course, but  did  not  prove  that  this  had  taken  place  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  woman.  ("  Klinische  Novellen,"  1863,  p.  31.)  A 
man  was  charged  with  rape  before  a  police  magistrate,  and  the  pros- 
ecutrix swore  that  he  had  eiFected  his  purpose  during  her  sleep.  The 
bare  possibility  of  the  offence  being  perpetrated  under  these  circum- 
stances cannot  be  denied;  but  this  admission  could  only  apply  to  a 
case  in  which  the  woman  had  been  accustomed  to  sexual  intercourse, 
and  in  which  the  sleep  was  preternatural  or  lethargic.  In  this  in- 
stance the  woman  was  a  prostitute,  and  the  charge  improbable.  A 
respectable  married  woman  who  had  had  children,  the  wife  of  an  inn- 
keeper, threw  herself  on  her  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  late  one  evening, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  She  was  first  awakened  by  finding  a  man  upon 
her  body,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  This  man,  William 
McUican^  a  servant  in  the  house,  was  given  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  rape.  In  the  first  instance  he  did  not  deny  the  act,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  prosecutrix  was  aware  of  the  pri- 
soner's conduct  until  the  crime  was  completed, and  she  was  awakened 
in  the  manner  described — apparently  by  the  weight  of  the  prisoner's 
body.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude.  (*'  Edin.  Month.  Jourh.,"  December,  1862,  p.  570.)  A 
case  which  may  serve  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  question 
occurred  to  Casper.  (" Gerichtliche  Medicin,"  vol.  2,  p.  574.)  A 
married  woman  alleged  that  a  man  had  had  intercourse  with  her 
while  in  bed,  and  when  she  was  asleep.  In  her  deposition,  however, 
she  admitted  she  was  conscious  that  some  one  was  lying  upon  her, 
and  that  she  asked  who  it  was ;  showing,  as  Casper  remarks,  that 
she  bad  a  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  some  doubt  whether 
the  person  was  her  husband. 

In  reference  to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  commit  a 
rape  upon  a  woman  while  asleep,  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges 
decided,  in  the  case  of  Siceeme  (Irvine's  "Judiciary  Reports,"  vol. 
3,  p.  109),  that  the  feloniously  having  connection  with  a  woman 
while  asleep  was  not  indictable  under  the  name  of  rape,  inasmuch 
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88,  apart  from  the  force  implied  in  the  act  of  connection,  there  was 
no  force  used  to  overcome  the  will  of  the  woman.  But  they  held, 
however  improbable  it  niiffht  be,  it  was  quite  possible  that  a  man 
might  have  connection  with  a  woman  while  asleep.  ("  Edin.  Month. 
Journ.,"  December,  1862,  p.  570.) 

[We  are  indebted,  for  a  case  in  point,  to  our  friend  Dr.  D.  F.  Lewis, 
formerly  of  London,  and  now  librarian  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia.  While  practising  in  London,  in  1853,  he  was 
called  to  attend  a  young  woman  previously  well  known  to  him  as  of 
excellent  character,  and  found  her  in  a  violent  hysterical  paroxysm, 
brought  on  by  the  discovery  that  she  had  been  violated,  during  sleep, 
by  her  accepted  admirer.  She  had  returned  to  her  mother's  home 
with  him,  from  a  long  walk,  very  much  fatigued,  and  after  having 
drank  a  glass  of  ale,  had  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber,  during  which 
the  act  had  been  perpetrated  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness on  her  part.  This  was  admitted  by  her  companion ;  and 
her  prompt  discovery  of  the  wrong,  and  immediate  alarm  and  agita- 
tion, as  well  as  her  known  liability  to  unusually  heavy  sleep,  tully 
established  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  The  usual  physical  signs  of 
recent  defloration  were  presented  on  her  person. — H.] 

The  condition  of  the  so-called  magnetic  or  unnatural  sleep  has 
given  rise  to  a  question  connected  with  the  alleged  perpetration  of 
rape.  A  girl  (aged  18)  consulted  a  therapeutic  magnetizer  as  to  her 
health.  She  visited  him  daily  for  some  days.  Four-and-a-half 
months  afterwards  she  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  made 
a  complaint  to  the  authorities  against  the  magnetizer.  They  di- 
rected a  physician  and  surgeon  to  determine  the  date  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  whether  the  complainant  might  have  then  been  vio- 
lated and  rendered  pregnant  contrary  to  her  will,  i.  €.,  whether  her 
volition  could  have  been  completely  or  partially  annihilated  by 
magnetism.  The  medieal  inspectors  were  satisfied  that  the  preg- 
nancy did  not  extend  further  back  than  four-and-a-half  mouths ; 
and  founding  their  opinion  on  M.  Husson's  report,  made  to  the 
Academv  in  1831,  concluded  that  as  a  person  in  magnetic  sleep  is 
insensible  to  every  kind  of  torture,  sexual  intercourse  might  then 
take  place  with  a  young  woman  without  the  participation  of  her 
will,  without  consciousness  of  the  act,  and  consequently  without 
the  power  to  resist  the  act  consummated  on  her.  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  Devergie.  ("  Gazette  M(5dical  de  Paris,"  and 
"  Edin.  Month.  Journ.,"  Djecember,  1860,  p.  566.)  There  is  another 
view  of  this  case  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
French  medical  experts,  namely :  ^^Non  omnes  dormiunt  quce  claitsos 
habent  oculos''  [Where  the  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
person  alleged  to  be  ravished  was  awakened  by  the  act  of  the 
prisoner,  to  which  she  made  no  resistance  or  outcry,  when  there 
was  another  person  in  the  room  who  could  have  heard  her,  it  was 
held  not  to  be  a  case  of  rape.  Pollard  v.  The  State^  2  Clarke  (Iowa), 
567.— P.] 

2.  A  rape  may  be  committed  on  an  adult  woman  if  she  falls  into 
a  state  of  syncope,  or  is  rendered  powerless  by  terror  and  exhaustion 
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from  long  etrugcjling  with  bcr  assailant.  An  eminent  judicial  an- 
tliority  has  sLit^seftted  to  uie  that,  in  his  opinion,  too  great  distrust  is 
commonly  shown  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  resistance  oftered  by 
women  of  undoubted  character.  Inability  to  resist  from  terror,  or 
from  an  overpowering  feeling  of  helpleBsno88,  as  well  as  horror  at 
ht^r  situation,  may  lead  a  woman  to  suecundi  to  the  force  of  a  rav- 
islier,  without  ottering  that  degree  of  resistance  which  is  generally 
exi>ected  from  a  woman  so  situated*  As  a  result  of  long  experience, 
he  thinks  that  injustice  is  often  done  to  rcsiK^ctiible  women  by  the 
doctrine  that  resistance  was  not  coutiimcd  long  enough. 

3.  When  several  are  combined  against  the  female,  in  which  case 
we  may  expect  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  her  pei^on,  if  not 
on  the  genital  organs, 

4,  A  woman  may  yield  to  a  ravisher,  under  thi^eats  of  death,  or 
duress ;  in  this  case  her  consent  does  not  excuse  the  crime,  but  this 
is  rather  a  legal  than  a  medical  question.  An  aged  woman  can 
scarcely  be  exi>ected  to  resist  a  strong  man.  Dr.  Chevers  mentions 
a  case  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of  rape  and  aggravated  as- 
sault on  a  woman  of  scventi/  years  of  age. 

Loss  of  physical  evidence. — It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  relation 
to  tlie  examination  of  married  women,  that  the  indications  of  rape 
on  the  genitals,  however  well-marked  they  may  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance, either  soon  disappear  or  become  obscure,  especially  in  those 
who  have  been  already  habituated  to  sexual  intercoui^e.  After  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  unless  there  has  been  an  unusual  degree  of  vio- 
lence, no  traces  of  the  crime  may  be  found  about  the  genital  organs, 
In  the  case  of  an  adult  married  woman  examined  by  Dr.  Mayne, 
the  appearances  of  injury  which  he  discovered  in  and  about  "the 
vagina  had  begun  to  heal  in  Ichs  than  forty-eight  liours;  but  in  a 
case  examined  by  Casper,  on  the  ninth  day  tte  lining  membi*ane 
of  the  vagina  was  still  reddened,  and  the  parts  were  i>ainful.  In 
this  case  the  hymen  was  completely  torn  through.  (*'  Gerichtliche 
Medicin,"  vol.  %  p.  157.)  In  married  women,  or  iu  those  accustomed 
to  8€*xual  intercourse,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  dilated 
state  of  the  vagina.  In  unmarried  women,  and  in  children  when 
there  has  lieen  much  violence,  these  marks  may  persist  and  be  ajv 
parent  for  a  week  or  longer.  If  there  has  been  great  laceration  of 
the  sexual  organs,  then  certain  appearances  in  the  form  of  cica- 
trices njay  remain ;  but  in  all  cases  great  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  giving  an  opinion  of  rape  having  been  j^rpetrated^  fix>m 
an  examination  even  two  or  thi-ee  weeks  after  the  alleged  com- 
mifisioti  of  the  otfence.  Marks  of  violence  on  the  jierson  can  never 
establish  a  rape;  tliey  merely  indicate,  cwtcris  jKtrihfis^  that  the 
crime  may  have  been  attempted. 

Frcgnanci/folloicinfjf  Hape, — It  has  been  a  question,  whether  w^hen 
intercourse  has  taken  place  against  the  will  of  a  woman,  L  <?.,  in  the 

ferpetration  of  mj>e  by  violence,  pregnancy  could  possibly  follow, 
t  was,  at  one  time,  thought  that  the  will  of  a  woman  wii^  always 
necL*ssary  to  tlie  act  of  impregnation,  and  therefore  if  she  became 
pregnant,  she  must  have  consented  to  the  act,  and  that  the  charge  of 
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rape  was  unfounded.  Such  a  defence  would  not  be  admitted  as  an 
answer  to  a  charge  of  rape,  or  to  show,  under  any  circumstances, 
that  intercourse  had  been  had  with  consent.  Conception,  it  is  well 
known,  does  not  depend  on  the  consciousness  or  volition  of  a  female. 
If  the  state  of  the  uterine  organs  be  in  a  condition  favorable  to  im- 
pregnation, this  may  take  place  as  readily  as  if  the  intercourse  was 
voluntarjr ;  even  penetration  to  the  vagina  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  impregnation.  See  cases  by  Dr.  Oldham, "  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol. 
44  p.  48.)  In  a  case  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Carring- 
ton,  a  woman  became  pregnant,  after  a  rape  committed  on  her  by 
a  man  who  subsequently  married  her ;  the  date  of  intercourse  was 
accurately  fixed,  and  a  child  was  born  after  263  days'  gestation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  cases  of  pregnancy  following  rape, 
in  spite  of  resistance  at  first,  a  woman  may  in  the  end  have  volun- 
tarily joined  in  the  act.  I  know  of  no  ground  for  adopting  this 
theory ;  the  general  opinion  is,  that  conception  may  occur,  and  is 
neither  accelerated,  nor  prevented  by  the  volition  of  the  sexes.  Many 
women  in  married  life  who  anxiously  wish  for  children  have  none, 
and  vice  versd  ;  and  physical  impediments  do  not  suffice  in  all  cases 
to  explain  these  facts.  Women  are  reported  to  have  conceived 
during  the  states  of  asphyxia,  intoxication,  and  narcotism.  Dr.  Ryan 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman  became  unconsciously 
pregnant  from  intercourse  had  with  her  by  a  man  while  she  was  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  and  in  which  it  was  clearly  impossible  that 
her  volition  could  have  taken  any  share.  ("Med.  Juris.,"  p.  245.)  In 
married  life  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  frequently  become  preg- 
nant against  their  will,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  without  any 
consciousness  of  their  condition  until  pregnancy  is  far  advanded. 
Those  who  afiirm  that  without  the  active  will  of  the  woman  there 
can  be  no  conception,  must  deny  the  existence  of  cases  of  impreg- 
nation in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  (p.  504) ;  but  the  facts  are  too 
strong  and  too  numerous  to  be  met  with  a  single  denial.  A  medical 
jurist,  therefore,  who  relied  upon  pregnancy  following  alleged  rape, 
as  a  proof  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  and  who  would  infer 
from  this  result  that  the  intercourse  must  have  been  voluntary  on 
her  part,  would  inflict  great  injustice  by  such  an  opinion.  The  ex- 
trusion of  an  ovum  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  a  woman,  but  is 
a  periodical  condition ;  the  action  of  the  spermatozoa  on  this  ovum 
is  as  much  removed  from  the  will  of  the  woman,  as  it  is  from  that 
of  the  man. 

Examination  of  stains. — As  part  of  the  medical  evidence  in  cases 
of  rape,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  spots  or  stains  on  the  linen  of 
the  prosecutrix  and  the  accused.  Cases  of  rape  are,  however,  com- 
monly tried  in  this  country  without  reference  to  this  species  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  this  can  be  necessary  to 
the  proof  of  the  crime  in  the  living,  when  the  present  law  of  England 
demands  only  proof  of  penetration,  and  not  of  emission.  (24  and  25 
Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63.)  Thus,  a  rape  may  be  legally  completed  without 
reference  to  emission ;  and,  medically  ^peakin^,  it  appears  quite 
possible  that  there  might  be  marks  of  emission  without  any  penetra- 
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tion.  Admitting  that  certain  stains  of  this  description  are  found  on 
the  clothes  of  an  accused  person,:— are  these  to  be  taken  as  furnish- 
ing undeniable  proof  of  the  legal  completion  of  rape  ?  It  appears 
to  me  that  without  corroborative  evidence  from  the  state  of  the 
female  organs,  they  cannot  be  so  taken ;  and  therefore  the  affirmative 
evidence  from  the  microscope,  under  these  circumstances,  is  as  liable 
to  lead  to  error  as  that  which  is  purely  negative.  The  fact  that  sper- 
matic stains  are  found  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecutrix  may,  however, 
become  occasionally  of  importance  in  charges  of  assault  with  intent. 
{Reg.  V.  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  N"ov.  27, 1843.) 

Ihere  are  no  chemical  tests  on  which  we  can  safely  rely  for  the 
detection  of  spermatic  stains.  The  appearance  produced  by  a  dried 
spermatic  stain  on  linen  or  cotton  is  like  that  produced  by  a  diluted 
solution  of  albumen.  The  fibre  of  the  stufl:  is  stiffened,  and  the 
stain,  particularly  at  the  margin,  has  a  slightly  translucent  appear- 
ance, as  if  the  stuff  had  been  wetted  by  ailuted  gum  or  albumen, 
but  without  any  shining  lustre.  In  the  dry  state,  the  stain  presents 
no  well-marked  color  or  odor.  Slips  of  the  stained  linen,  when 
soaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  yield  a  muco-albumi- 
noi^s  liquid  slightly  alkaline.  It  was  long  since  noticed  by  Orfila 
that  this  liquid,  unlike  a  solution  of  albumen,  was  rendered  rather 
strongly  yellow  by  diluted  nitric  acid.  By  the  action  of  warm 
water,  the  stained  linen,  even  although  it  may  have  been  kept  dry 
for  a  considerable  period,  has  been  observed  to  evolve  the  peculiar 
faint  odor  of  the  spermatic  secretion. 

The  stained  linen,  or  a  portion  of  it,  should  be  cut  out,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  roughly  handled.  It  should  be  put  into  a  small 
porcelain  capsule,  with  a  sufficiency  of  cold  distilled  water  (eight  or 
ten  drops)  to  soak  it  thorouglily,  and  to  allow  the  fibre  of  the  stuff 
to  become  quite  penetrated  by  the  liquid.  Unless  the  stained  stuff 
is  very  coarse,  or  is  not  easily  penetrable  by  water,  the  necessary 
digestion  will  be  completed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tlie  stained 
linen  may  then  be  removed,  and  any  water  loosely  adhering  to  it 
allowed  to  drain  from  it.  The  soaked  portion  of  the  stain  should 
then  be  squeezed,  so  that  some  drops  of  the  liquid  may  be  collected 
on  several  glass  slides,  already  well  cleaned  and  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  by  squeezing  the  stained  linen 
is  slightly  opaline.  It  should  now  be  covered  with  thin  microscopic 
glass,  and  examined  by  a  microscope.  The  spermatozoa  are  best 
seen  in  a  good  light,  with  a  power  of  500  diameters ;  the  head  is 
ovoid  and  flattened — sometimes  rather  pointed ;  the  tail  is  from 
nine  to  twelve  times  the  length  of  the  head :  they  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  granular  bodies,  and  with  epithelial  scales.  Fibres  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  wool  may  be  also  mixed  with  them :  and  they  may 
be  mixed  with  pus,  mucus,  and  blood-globules.  Their  form  is  so 
peculiar  that,  when  once  well  seen  and  examined,  they  cannot  be 
confounded  with  any  other  substance,  vegetable  or  animal,  nor 
with  ordinary  care,  can  any  vegetable  fibres  be  mistaken  for  them, 
although  these  may  be  mistaken  for  their  tails,  or  filaments.  Hence 
the  microscopical  evidence  is  not  satisfactory  unless  it  is  based  on 
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the  detection  of  at  least  one  perfect  spermatozoa.  Dr.  Koblanek 
expresses  the  opinion  that  when  they  are  not  discovered  by  the 
process  above  described,  the  stains  cannot  be  due  to  the  spermatic 
secretion  :  in  this,  howevei*,  he  is  in  error.  When  the  stained  article 
of  dress  is  of  very  coarse  texture,  when  it  has  been  much  rubbed, 
much  worn,  or  wetted  by  urine,  blood,  mucus,  or  pus,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  discover  these  bodies,  although 
there  may  really  have  been  spermatic  stains  upon  it.  Most  of  these 
foreign  substances,  however,  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  drops  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  which  exerts  no  dissolving  ac- 
tion on  the  bodies  of  the  spermatozoa.  As  it  has  been  elsewhere 
stated,  these  bodies,  although  peculiar  to  the  seminal  fluid,  are  not 
found  in  the  very  young,  the  very  old,  or  in  those  who  are  laboring 
under  long-standing  disease  of  the  testicles  (p.  682).  Even  in  the 
cases  of  healthy  married  men,  who  have  had  children,  spermatozoa 
are  not  always  found  in  the  spermatic  secretion ;  their  presence, 
size,  and  number  are  subject  to  great  uncertainty.  Exhaustion 
from  frequent  intercourse,  or  constitutional  causes  without  actual 
bodily  disease,  appear  to  influence  their  production.  There  are 
also  various  other  conditions  in  which  they  are  not  found ;  these 
have  been  fully  examined  by  Casper  ("  Gerichliche  Medicin,"  vol.  2, 
p.  141).  Hence  the  discovery  of  spermatozoa  in  stains  on  articles 
of  clothing  demonstrates  that  they  have  been  produced  by  the  8f»er- 
matic  liquid ;  but  their  non-discovery  under  these  circumstances, 
does  not  prove  that  the  stains  have  not  beentjaused  by  this  liquid. 
Dr.  Koblanek's  conclusions  on  this  subject  are,  therefore,  not  borne 
out  by  facts. 

The  detection  of  dead  or  motionless  spermatozoa  in  stains  may 
be  made  at  long  periods  after  emission,  when  the  fluid  has  been 
allowed  to  dry.  In  three  cases,  at  intervals  of  from  one  week  to 
seven  weeks  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  Casper  was  enabled 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  on  articles  of  clothing, 
and  thus  to  furnish  strong  corroborative  evidence.  (Op.  cit.,  vol.  2, 
p.  161.)  Dr.  Koblanek  made  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  refer- 
ence to  different  periods  of  time;  he  found  these  bodies  distinctly, 
after  three  days,  one  month — three,  four,  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve 
months.  The  number  of  distinct  and  perfect  bodies  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  period  at  which  the  examination  was 
made.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  only  two  perfect  specimens  could 
be  perceived ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  discovery  of  one  dis- 
tinct and  entire  body  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  medical  opinion 
of  the  spermatic  nature  of  the  stain.  M.  Bayard  states  that  he 
had  been  able  to  d^ect  spermatozoa  in  stains  after  the  long  period 
of  six  years !    ("  Man.  Prat,  de  M^.  L6g.,"  p.  277.) 

A  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  precise  value 
of  evidence  furnished  by  the  microscope,  in  the  examination  of 
stains  on  the  dress  of  a  man  accused  of  rape.  A  shirt  may  present 
stains  of  blood,  urine,  mucus,  or  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  some  of 
which,  but  for  the  microscope,  might  be  mistaken  for  spermatic 
stains.  Admitting  that,  by  the  process  above  described,  the  micro- 
46 
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scope  etiftblesan  exnnnner  to  affirm  that  the  stains  have  really  \>een 
caused  by  the  fipermatic  secretion,  this  does  not  prove  that  a  rap  baa 
been  con'imitted,  or  even  that  intercourse  baa  been  necessarily  had 
with  a  woman*  8uoh  etaina  may  aripe  from  sjtontaneous  natural 
discharge,  or  from  dise^ise  (spermatorrbcBa),  and  therefore,  in  tbem- 
Belves,  they  afford  no  proof  of  intercoursie.  If,  from  other  circum- 
stances in  the  ease,  it  sliould  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved 
that  there  lias  been  intercourse,  then  the  presence  of  blood  mixed 
with  the  spermatic  stains  might,  in  certain  cases,  justify  an  opinion 
that  violence  had  been  used.  The  discovery  of  spermatic  stains  on 
the  dress  of  a  woman  furnishes  8tron£i:er  evidence  of  intercourse, 
attempted  or  jierpet rated,  than  their  discovery  on  tlie  dress  of  a 
man;  but  admitting  that  intercourse  is  thus  proved,  it  may  etill 
have  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the  w^oman.  These  stains, 
when  found  on  the  clothing  of  girls  and  infants,  aftbrd  a  strong 
corroborative  pi*oof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 

3Iic7VScopieal  evhlenfe  from  the  woman, — It  may  become  necessary 
to  deteniiine,  in  reference  to  a  w^oman,  whether  intercourse  has,  or 
has  nut  recently  taken  place.  All  observers  agree  that,  within  a 
certain  i^eriod  after  connection,  the  fact  may  be  established  by  the 
examination  of  the  vaginal  mucus.  A  small  quantity  of  this  mucus 
placed  upon  glass,  and  diluted  with  water,  will  be  found  to  contain 
6i>ermatozoa,  if  the  suspicion  be  con-ect.  In  addition  to  other 
characters,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  living  spermatozoa  move 
for  many  hours  out  of  the  body  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  98^, 
and  they  even  retain  tlieir  I'apid  inotions  wlten  the  spemmtic  liquid 
is  mixed  with  water;  but  these  motions  cease  immediately  on  the 
addition  of  urine,  or  chemical  re-agents.  According  to  Miiller,  the 
R[>ernjatozoa  may  retain  vitality  (or  free  motion)  in  the  body  of  a 
woman,  for  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  days,  and  even  longer*  M. 
Bayard  states  that  he  has  thus  detected  them  in  the  vaginal  mucus  of 
females  not  subject  to  morbid  diseharges,  at  various  intervals  up  to 
three  days  after  intercoui*se  (op.  cit.,p»  277);  and  Donn^  found  themj 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  a  woman  who  had  been  admittc ' 
into  the  Ijospital  the  day  before  (op.  cit.,  p.  305).  This  evidenc 
may  become  of  value  in  a  charge  of  mpe,  but  it  may  be  easily  de*' 
gtroyetl  by  the  presence  of  leiicorrha*a:  and  it  is  oj»en  to  an  objec- 
tion, that,  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  vaginal  mucus  of  the 
human  female,  there  is  found  in  it  a  microscopic  animalcule,  called 
by  Donne  the  Trkhomonas  vagh}w ;  but  this  has  a  much  larger  bodjr  i 
and  a  shorter  tail  than  the  spermatozoon.  Other  substances  raaj 
lie  sometimes  found  in  the  vaginal  mucus;  see  case  by  Dr,  Lender 
(Horn's  ''Vierteljalirschrift,''  April,  1865,  p.  3of). 

31m'ks  of  blood  on  clothmf/, — Marks  of  blood  upK>n  the  linen  can, 
of  course,  furnish  no  evidence,  unless  taken  with  other  circum- 
stances.    The  linen  may  be  intentionally  spotted  or  stained  with 
blood  for  the  purix>ee  of  giving  apparent  supf^ort  to  a  false  accniu^^ 
tion.    Dr.  Bayard  met  with  a  case  ol'  this  kind,  in  which  a  woma 
charged  a  youth  w^th  having  committed  a  rai>e  upon  her  infant] 
child.     On  examination,  the  sexual  organs  were  found  uninjured; 
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and  on  inspectinff  the  marks  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  child, 
it  was  observed  that  the  stains  were  produced  on  the  outside  of  the 
stufi*,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  smearing ;  the  whole  fibre  had 
not  even  been  completely  penetrated  by  the  liquid.  The  falsehood 
of  the  charge  was  thus  established.  ("  Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1847,  vol.  2, 
p.  219.)  A  case  involving  a  false  charge  of  rape  was  tried  at  the 
Glasgow  Autumn  Circuit  in  1859.  One  of  the  witnesses,  an  ac- 
complice, proved  that  she  had  purchased  some  blood  and  handed 
it  to  the  woman  who  made  the  charge,  and  she  saw  her  smear  it 
over  her  person  and  on  some  sheets  on  which  it  was  alleged  the 
rape  was  perj)etrated.  The  woman  (Boyle)  and  her  husband,  who 
made  this  false  charge,  were  convicted  of  conspiracy. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  marks  of  blood  on  the  linen  of  a 
prosecutrix  were  caused  by  effusion  as  a  result  of  violence  or  by  the* 
menstrual  fluid.  In  its  normal  state  this  fluid  is  said  to  contain  no 
fibrin;  but  in  re8i.)ect  to  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  and  of 
serum,  it  resembles  blood.  That  fibrin  is,  however,  frequently 
present,  and  in  large  quantity,  is  obvious  from  its  being  occasion- 
ally discharged  in  a  clotted  state ;  hence,  the  discovery  of  fibrin  in 
a  stain  would  by  no  means  necessarily  imply  that  the  blood  was 
not  derived  from  the  menstrual  fluid.  Supposing  the  blood-stain 
to  have*  been  caused  by  imbibition  from  another  article  of  dress 
already  stained,  the  secondary  stain  would  be  free  from  fibrin, 
which  would  remain  in  the  stulf  originally  wetted.  A  man  might 
thus  wrongly  pronounce  this  secondary  stain  to  be  due  to  men- 
strual blood.  Even  the  presence  of  epithelial  scales  and  mucus 
would  not  prove  the  stain  to  be  menstrual,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  mucus  was  actually  ettused  with  the  blood  which  caused 
the  stain.  The  epithelial  scales  natumlly  found  in  vaginal  mucus 
are  flat  nucleated  cells,  oval,  round,  or  polygonal  in  shape,  and  vary- 
ing in  size.  They  are  spread  over  the  mucous  membrane  not  only 
of  the  vagina,  but  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  cesophagus  (gullet), 
conjunctiva,  and  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes.  ("Kirkes' 
Physiology,"  p.  304.)  There  must  be  great  caution  in  relying  upon 
this  microscopical  evidence. 

It  may  be  right  to  state  for  the  information  of  medical  practi- 
tioners who  have  hitherto  thought  that  they  could  easily  distin- 
guish menstrual  blood,  and  swear  to  it  on  charges  of  rape,  that  a 
few  years  since  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  appointed  as  a 
committee  MM.  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Le  Canu,  to  examine  this 
question  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  These  gentlemen 
reported  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  is  no  certain 
method  by  which  menstrual  blood  can  be  distinguished  from  that 
effused  from  the  bloodvessels  in  a  case  of  child-murder  or  abortion. 
('•Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1846,  vol.  1,  p.  181 ;  see  ante,  p.  546.) 

Evidence  of  violation  in  the  dead. — The  body  of  a  child  or  woman 
is  found  dead,  and  a  medical  witness  may  be  required  to  determine 
whether  her  person  has  or  has  not  been  violated  before  death. 
There  is  here  some  difficulty,  because  there  will  be  no  statement 
from  the  prosecutrix  herself.    The  witness  can  seldom  do  more 
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than  express  a  conjectural  opinion,  frora  the  discovery  of  marks  of 
violence  on  the  person  and  about  the  genital  organs.  Even  if 
eperniatozoa  were  detected  in  the  liquid  mucus  of  the  vagina,  or 
on  the  dresH  of  a  woman,  this  would  merely  prove  that  tliere  badl 
been  intercourse;  whether  it  liad  been  violent  or  not^  and  again^tf 
the  will  of  the  wonmn,  would  dejiend  on  the  cireuoiatantial  evi- 
dciice.  In  a  case  of  nnirder  tried  in  Edinburgh  some  years  ago, 
the  lii*st  point  to  determine  in  the  dead  body  was,  whether  a  raj»e 
had,  or  had  not  been  committed.  The  examination  of  the  stains 
on  tlie  dress  was  conclusive  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  evidence.  The  juiy  convicted  tlie  man  of  a  rape*  l)Ut  »• 
quitted  him  of  the  murder.  For  a  case  in  whicli  evidence  w 
obtained  on  the  examination  of  a  dead  body  see  Casper's  "  Klinis- 
che  Novellen/'  p.  17* 

Mape  by  females  on  inales* — So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  crime 
18  unknown  to  the  English  law.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  hav 
however^  come  before  the  French  Criminal  Courts^  In  1845, 
female,  ai^cd  eighteen,  was  charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  an 
act  of  indecency,  with  violence,  on  the  i^erson  of  Xavier  T.,  a  boy 
under  the  «ge  of  fifteen  years.  She  wa.s  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  ten  years'  imprisotmient.  In  another  case,  which  oc- 
curred in  184*2,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged  with  rape  on 
two  children — the  one  eleven,  and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  agi 
It  appeared  in  evidence  tluit  tlie  accused  enticed  the  two  boys  in 
a  field,  and  there  had  forcible  connection  with  them.  This  femal 
was  proved  to  have  liad  a  preternatural  contraction  of  the  vagina,' 
which  prevented  intercourse  with  adult  males.  She  was  found  to 
be  lalioriiig  under  syphilitic  disease,  and  the  proof  of  her  offence 
was  completed  by  the  disease  having  been  coraniunicated  to  the 
two  boys.  She  was  condemned,  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Seine,  to  fifteen  years'  hard  labor  at  the  galleys.  (^'  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'* 
1K47,  vol.  1,  p.  4tJ8.)  Casper  describes  cases  of  this  deserijitio] 
whicfi  have  fallen  under  his  observation.  ("  Handbuch  der  Gericfat- 
liclien  iledicin,"  vol.  2,  ]».  129;  and  *^  Kliuische  Novellen,"  1863, 
p.  15.)  By  the  Penal  Cotie  of  France,  it  is  a  crime  in  either  sex 
to  attempt  intercoui-se  with  the  other,  whether  with  or  without 
violence,  wiicii  the  child  is  under  eleven  years  of  age.  That  this 
offence  is  |terpetrated  in  England  en n not  be  doubted.  It  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  find,  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  mere  boys  aftected 
with  the  venereal  disease.  In  some  instances  this  may  be  due  to 
precocious  puberty  ;  but  in  others,  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that 
unnatural  connection  of  adult  females  with  male  children,  whicbj 
is  punished  as  a  crime  in  the  other  sex.  The  only  accessible  metli*' 
cal  proof  would  consist  in  the  transmission  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphi- 
lis from  the  woman  to  the  child. 


SoBOMY,    Bestiality. 

Pederasfia^  or  *SWo?/?j/,  is  defined  to  be  the  unnatural  connection 
of  a  man  with  mankind^  while  the  term  bestiality  is  applied  to  a 
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similar  connection  with  an  animal.  The  evidence  required  to  es- 
tablish this  crime  is  the  same  as  in  rape,  and  therefore  penetration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it.  There  are,  however,  two  excep- 
tions :  1st,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  offence  to  have  been 
committed  against  the  consent  of  the  person  upon  whom  it  was 
perp)etrated :  and  2dly,  both  agent  and  patient  (if  consenting)  are 
equally  guilty ;  but  the  guilty  associate  is  a  competent  witness.  In 
one  case  {Rex  v.  Wiseman)^  a  man  was  indicted  for  having  com- 
mitted this  offence  with  a  woman,  and  a  majority  of  the  judges 
held  that  this  was  within  the  statute.  Unless  the  person  is  in  a 
stat^  of  insensibility,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  this  offence 
should  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  of  either  sex  against  his  or  her 
will ;  the  slightest  resistance  would  suffice  to  prevent  its  perpetra- 
tion. In  August,  1849,  a  question  on  this  point  was  referred  to  me 
from  Kingston,  Jamaica.  A  man  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life,  for  the  crime  of  sodomy,  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  on  the  complaining  party  while  he  was  asleep. 
The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  statement  of  the  complain- 
ant. The  opinion  given  was  in  conformity  with  that  of  Dr.  J. 
Ferguson,  who  referred  the  case  to  me,  namely,  that  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  act  during  a  state  of  natural  sleep  was  contrary  to  all 
probability.  The  remarks  already  made  in  reference  to  rape  during 
sleep  may  be  applied  with  greater  force  to  acts  of  this  nature. 
(p.  716.)  If  this  crime  be  committed  on  a  boy  under  fourteen  years, 
it  is  felony  in  the  agent  only;  and  the  same,  it  appears,  as  to  a  girl 
under  twelve.  ("Archbold,"  p.  409.)  The  act  must  be  in  the 
part  where  it  is  usually  committed  in  the  victim  or  associate  of  the 
crime,  and  if  done  elsewhere  it  is  not  sodomy. 

The  facts  are  commonly  sufficiently  proved  without  medical  evi- 
dence, except  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  when  marks  of  physical 
violence  will  in  general  be  sufficiently  apparent.  In  some  instances 
proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  may  be  obtained  by  resort- 
ing to  microscopical  evidence.  (See  Donn^,  op.  cit.  p.  305.)  Stains 
uj)on  the  linen  of  young  persons  may  thus  furnish  evidence  that  the 
crime  has  been  attempted,  if  not  actually  perpetrated.  For  a  case 
of  this  kind  see  p.  687. 

Trials  for  sodomy  and  bestiality  are  very  frequent,  and  convic- 
tions of  men  and  boys  have  taken  place  for  unnatural  connection 
with  cows,  mares,  and  other  female  animals.  It  is  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  for  life,  under  the  24th  and  25th  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  61. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  false  charges  of  sodomy 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  rape,  and  that  this  is  too  often  a 
successful  mode  of  extortion.  This  is  rnther  a  legal  than  a  medical 
question  ;  but  it  is  especially  deserving  of  notice,  that  these  accu- 
sations are  very  frequently  made  by  soldiers  and  a  bad  class  of 
policemen ! 

[It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  cases  of  trials  for  rape,  the  maxim 
of  the  law  that  innocence  is  to  be  presumed  until  guilt  is  proved,  is 
often  reversed.    The  most  glaring  inconsistencies  and  contradictious 
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on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  seem  to  escape  the  notice,  or  make 
no  imprcBsion  upon  the  mind  of  the  jury.  The  remarks  of  Sir 
Matthew  llale,  so  often  quoted  that  they  have  become  trite^  contain 
nevertheless  a  truth  that  cannot  be  controverted;  "It  is  true/*  he 
eays  (1  ITal  P.  C.  635),  "  that  rape  is  a  most  detestable  crime,  and 
therefore  ought  Beverely  and  impartially  to  lie  punished  with  death  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  accusation  easy  to  be  made, 
hard  to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  party  though 
innocent."  He  tlien  mentions  some  cases  within  his  own  observa- 
tion of  malicious  prosecution  of  this  crime,  and  adds:  '*  I  mention 
these  instances  that  we  may  be  the  more  cautious  uf>on  trials  of 
oftences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and  jury  may  with  so 
much  ease  be  imposed  upon,  without  great  care  and  vigilance,  the 
heinousness  of  the  offence  many  times  transporting  the  judge  and 
jury  with  so  nmch  indignation,  that  tl»ey  ai^  over-hastily  carried  on 
to  the  conviction  of  the  persona  accused  thereof  by  the  coufideut 
testimony  of  sometimes  false  and  nialieious  witnesses.*' 

Many  cases  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  these  remarks;  the  books 
are  full  of  tliem,  however,  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  occupy 
space  by  doing  so.  The  conviction  of  Dr.  Beale,  for  instance,  waa 
a  surprise  to  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and  could  only  be 
accounted  for  l>y  this  remarkable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  jury* 
In  allusion  to  this  case,  Mr.  Wharton,  in  treating  of  what  degree 
of  jfenet ration  is  I'equired  to  complete  the  offence  of  rape,  says 
(*'Med.  Juris.'*  §  471):  '* Perhaps  the  furtliest  limit  to  which  the 
rule  has  reached,  is  in  a  recent  case  in  Philadelphia,  where^  though 
them  was  no  medical  examination,  it  was  held  that  proof  by  tte 
prosecutrix  of  pain  in  the  sexual  organ,  and  of  the  juxtapositioi 
at  the  time  of  tlie  defendant's  face  to  her  own — she  at  the  tira^ 
being  in  a  dentist's  chair,  under  tlie  influence  of  ether — was  enoug! 
to  justify  a  jury  in  pronouncing  that  there  was  penetration,  and  tlTai 
the  penetration  was  sexual.  The  general  result  of  both  medical 
and  legal  opinion,  however,  is,  that  while  the  learned  and  able 
judge  who  tried  the  case,  pro{>erly  left  it  to  the  jury  as  a  question 
of  fact  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  to  determine  whether  penetration 
bad  then  taken  place,  the  verdict  was  not  sustained  b^*  the  evidence, 
and  forms  an  unsafe  precedent  for  the  future.'*  And  in  a  note 
flection  443  of  the  same  work,  the  following  remarks  are  added 
'*We  sincerely  believe  that  a  great  wrong  may  have  been  inflict 
upon  an  innocent  man,  which  can  only  be  compensated  by  the  pro- 
bability that  the  fallible  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  he  was 
convicted,  will  bennifter  render  it  difficult  to  sustain  an  aecusation 
upon  similar  prootV  In  the  siune  note  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
dentist  in  Montreal,  who  waa  indicted  in  1858,  for  attempting  to 
commit  a  rape  upon  one  of  bis  patients  under  the  influence  of 
chlorofornL  At  the  trial,  a  witness  testified  that  his  wife  was  un- 
der the  strongest  impression  that  she  had  been  violated  by  the 
prisoner  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform;  yet  her  husband 
was  present  during  the  whole  time  she  was  unconscious.     The  ver- 
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diet  of  the  jury  was,  " Guilt v  of  an  attempt  to  commit  rape,  with 
a  recommeudation  to  mercy  !^ 

>  Sancho  Panza^s  jadgment,  in  the  case  of  rape  which  was  heard  before  him 
daring  his  brilliant,  though  brief,  administration  as  governor  of  Barataria,  was 
certainly  more  creditable  to  the  cause  of  justice.  The  historian  thus  reports  it : 
'^  This  cause  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  there  came  into  court  a  woman  keeping 
fast  hold  of  a  man,  clad  like  a  rich  herdsman.  She  came,  crying  aloud :  'Justice, 
my  lord-governor,  justice  !  If  I  cannot  find  it  on  earth,  I  will  seek  it  in  heaven  ! 
Lord-governor  of  my  soul,  this  wicked  man  surprised  me  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
and  iniade  use  of  my  person  as  if  it  had  been  a  dish-clout.  Woe  is  me  I  he  has 
robbed  me  of  what  I  have  kept  above  these  three-and-twenty  years,  defending  it 
against  Moors  and  Christians,  natives  and  foreigners.  Have  I  been  as  hard  as  a 
cork-tree,  and  preserved  myself  as  entire  as  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  or  as  wool 
among  biiers,  that  this  honest  man  shall  come  with  his  clean  hands  to  handle  me?* 
'That  remains  to  be  inquired  into,'  said  Sancho:  Met  us  now  proceed  to  see 
whether  this  gallant's  hands  are  clean  or  not;'  and  turning  to  the  man,  he  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  say  in  answer  to  this  woman's  complaint.  The  man,  all  in 
confusion,  replied :  '  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  herdsman,  and  deal  in  swine ;  and  this 
morning  I  went  out  of  this  town,  and  having  sold,  under  correction,  be  it  spoken, 
four  hogs,  and  what  between  dues  and  exactions,  the  officers  took  from  me  little 
less  than  they  were  worth.  As  I  was  returning  hpme,  by  the  way  I  lighted  upon 
this  good  dame,  and  the  devil,  the  author  of  all  mischief,  yoked  us  together.  I 
paid  her  handsomely :  but  she,  not  contented,  laid  hold  of  me,  and  has  never  let 
go  of  me  until  she  has  dragged  me  to  this  place.  She  says  I  forced  her ;  but  by 
the  oath  I  have  taken,  or  am  to  take,  she  lies.  This  is  the  whole  truth.*  Then 
the  governor  asked  him  if  he  had  any  silver  money  about  him.  The  man  answered 
that  he  had  about  twenty  ducats  in  a  leathern  purse  in  his  bosom.  Sancho  ordered 
him  to  produce  it,  and  deliver  it  just  as  it  was  to  the  plaintiff.  He  did  so  trembling : 
the  woman  took  the  purse,  and  making  a  thousand  curtsies,  and  praying  to  God 
for  the  life  and  health  of  the  lord-governor,  who  took  such  care  of  poor  orphans 
and  maidens,  out  of  the  court  she  Went,  holding  the  purse  with  both  hands,  taking 
care  first  to  see  if  the  money  that  was  in  it  was  silver. 

''She  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  Sancho  said  to  the  herdsman,  who  was  in 
tears,  and  whose  eyes  and  heart  were  gone  after  his  purse ;  '  Honest  man,  follow 
that  woman,  and  take  away  the  purse  from  her,  whether  she  will  or  not,  and  come 
back  hither  with  it.'  This  was  not  said  to  one  deaf  or  stupid,  for  the  man  instantly 
flew  after  her  like  lightning,  and  went  about  what  he  was  bidden. 

*' All  present  were  in  great  suspense,  expecting  the  issue  of  this  suit.  In  a  few 
minutes  came  in  the  man  and  woman,  clinging  together  closer  than  the  first  time, 
she  with  her  petticoat  tucked  up,  and  the  purse  lapped  up  in  it,  and  the  man  strug- 
gling to  take  it  from  her,  but  in  vain,  she  defended  it  so  stoutlv.  '  Justice  from  God 
and  the  world !'  cried  she  at  the  top  of  her  lungs ;  '  see,  my  lord-governor,  the  im- 
pudence and  want  of  fear  of  this  varlet,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  and  of  the 
street,  would  take  from  me  the  purse  your  worship  commanded  to  be  giv<^n  to  me.' 
'  And  has  he  got  it  V  demanded  the  governor.  '  Got  it !'  answered  the  woman :  'I 
would  sooner  let  him  take  away  my  lif^  than  my  purse.  A  pretty  baby  I  should  be 
indeed !  Other-guise  cats  must  claw  my  b«ard,  and  not  such  pitiful,  sneaking  tools 
as  this.  Pincers  and  hammers,  crows  and  chisels,  shall  not  get  it  out  of  my  clutches, 
nor  even  the  paws  of  a  lion.  My  soul  and  body  shall  sooner  part.'  '  She  is  in  the 
right,'  added  the  man ;  '  I  yield  myself  worsted  and  spent,  and  confess  I  have  not 
strength  to  take  it  from  her. '  That  said  he  left  her.  Then  said  the  governor  to  the 
woman :  '  Give  me  that  purse,  chaste  and  valiant  heroine.'  She  presently  deli vered 
it,  and  the  governor  returned  it  to  the  man,  and  said  to  the  violent  but  not  violated 
damsel :  '  Sister  of  mine,  had  you  shown  the  same,  or  but  half  so  much,  courage  and 
resolution  in  defending  your  chastity,  as  you  have  done  in  defending  your  purse,  the 
strength  of  Hercules  could  not  have  forced  you.  Begone,  in  God's  name,  and  in  an 
ill  hour,  and  be  not  found  in  all  this  island,  nor  in  six  leagues  round  about  it,  upon 
pain  of  two  hundred  stripes.  Begone,  instantly,  I  say,  thou  prating,  shameless, 
cheating  hussy  !'  The  woman  was  confounded  and  went  away,  drooping  her  head, 
and  discontented ;  and  the  governor  said  to  the  man  :  '  Honest  man,  go  home,  in  the 
name  of  God,  with  your  money,  and  henceforward,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  lose 
it,  take  care  not  to  yoke  with  any  body.' 

"The  countryman  gave  him  thanks  as  clownishly  as  he  could,  and  went  his  way. 
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In  the  case  of  People  v.  Benson^  6  Cal.  221,  the  court  say  that 
"no  case  of  this  class  (rape)  should  go  to  the  jury  on  the  sole  testi- 
mony of  the  prosecutrix,  unsustained  by  facts  and  circumstances, 
without  the  court  warning  them  of  the  danger  of  conviction  on 
such  testimony." — P.] 

The  bj'standers  were  in  fresh  admiration  at  the  decisions  and  sentences  of  their  new 
governor,  all  '^^'hich,  being  noted  down  by  his  historiographer,  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  duke,  who  waited  for  them  with  great  impatience.''  (Dob 
Quixote,  Yol.  ii.  289.) 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

WHAT  IS  INSANITY? — MEDICAL  DEFINITIONS. — DISTINCTION  OF  SANE 
FROM  INSANE  PERSONS. — MORAL  INSANITY. — LEGAL  DEFINITIONS. — 
"NON  COMPOS  MENTIS." — SYMPTOMS  OP  INCIPIENT  INSANITY. — HALLU- 
CINATIONS AND  ILLUSIONS. — LUCID  INTERVALS.  • 

What  is  insanity?  Medical  definitions. — The  terms  insanity,  lu- 
nacy, unsoundness  of  mind,  mental  derane^ement,  madness,  and  men- 
tal alienation  or  aberration  have  been  indifferently  applied  to  those 
states  of  disordered  mind  in  which  a  person  loses  the  power  of  regu- 
lating his  actions  and  conduct  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
society.  In  all  cases  of  real  insanity,  the  intellect  is  more  or  less 
affected — Whence  the  term  intellectual  insanity.  In  a  medical  sense 
this  implies  a  deviation  of  the  mental  faculties  from  an  assumed 
normal  or  healthy  standard.  In  an  insane  person  there  may  be  no 
bodily  disease,  but  his  language  and  habits  are  changed — the  rea- 
soning power  which  he  may  have  enjoyed  in  common  with  others 
is  lost  or  perverted,  and  he  is  no  longer  fitted  to  discharge  those 
duties  which  his  social  position  demands.  Further,  from  perversion 
of  reason,  he  may  show  a  disposition  to  commit  acts  which  may 
endanger  his  own  life,  or  the  lives  of  those  around  him.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  the  law  interferes  for  his  own  protection,  and  for 
that  of  society. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  psychologists  to  define  insa- 
nity, but  the  definitions  hitherto  given  are  so  imperfect  that  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  find  one  which  includes  all  who  are  insane, 
and  excludes  all  who  are  sane.  This  diflSculty  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  mental  disorder  varies  in  its  degree,  as  well  as 
in  its  characters ;  and  the  shades  of  disordered  intellect  in  the  early 
stages  are  so  blended,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  state 
of  sanity.  It  is  this  twilight  condition  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  fluc- 
tuating between  sanity  and  insanity,  which  no  definition  can  com- 
prise, especially  as  the  mind  differs  in  its  power  and  manifestations 
in  most  persons,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  standard 
by  which  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made.  The  vulgar  notion  of 
insanity  is  that  it  consists  in  an  entire  deprivation  of  reason  and 
consciousness;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  insane, proves 
that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  conscious  of  their  actions  in  gene- 
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ral,  but  that  they  reason  upon  their  feelings  and  impressions.  The 
late  Dr*  Aliercromby  considered  insanity  to  consist  in  a  1ob3  of  the 
faculty  of  aitejition— the  jx^wer  by  which  we  are  capable  of  chang- 
ing, controlling,  arresting,  or  fixine^  tlie  current  of  our  tboughtag 
Dr.  Conolly  regards  it  as  a  disorder  of  the  power  of  comparison  of^ 
judgment^  and  Professor  Marc  as  a  \cim  of  the  faculty  of  volition  :  ^o 
that,  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  acts  of  the  insane  are  involun- 
tary, and  depend  upon  impulses  which  they  cannot  control.  * 

These  detinitions  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  adapted 
to  the  various  forms  of  the  disease.     In  some  cases  of  insanity,  as 
in  confirrued  idiocy,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  exercise  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties :  but  in  most  instances,  these  faculties  atid  the 
moml  ft*olings  are  partially  diseased,  or  partially  destroyed,  in  every 
variety  and  degree.     Thus  we  may  meet  with  cases  in  which  the 
faculties  of  attention,  comparison,  and  volition  are  more  or  1^8  im- 
paired or  absent,  or,  if  present,  they  are  never  perfect,  althau^li 
each  may  not  he  equally  affected.     When  no  two  ciises  are  preciselj 
similar,  no  definition  can  include  all  varieties  of  the  disorder, 
medical  witness  %vho  ventures  upon  a  definition,  will  generally  find 
himself  involved  in  numerous  inconsistencies,  for  no  words  can 
sibly  comprise  the  variable  characterB  which  this  malady  is  liabl 
to  assume.     Those  wlio  take  an  interest  in  definitions  of  iusanitl 
and  who  think  they  can  defend  them  from  the  critical  acumen 
lawyers,  will  find  them  fully  set  forth  in  their  medical  and  medicfl 
legal  as]K'ct3  in  a  pai>er  by  Dr,  Rorie*    (*'i/L  Monthly  Journal,' 
July,  1865,  p.  13.)    There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  a  medica 
man  may  find  himself  compelled,  if  not  to  define  insanity,  at  k 
to  show  some  clear  distinction  between  a  sane  and  insane  peraonj 
Thus,  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  alleged  breach  of  the  lav 
regarding  the  custody  of  lunatics,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the  per 
son  is  sane,  and  a  medical  exi>ert  must  then  be  prepared  to  sayl 
whether  the  person  concerning  whom  the  question  is  raised,  is 
idiotic,  lunatic,  or  of  unsound  mind,  and  to  assign  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  his  opinion. 

[The  difliculty  of  definition  is  thus  expressed  in  a  leader  in  the 
"London  Times'*  of  July  22,  1854,  cited  in  Dr.  Buekniirs  Prize 
Essay  on  Criminal  Lunacy  (Law  Lihmry,  voh  92);  "Nothing  can 
be  more  slightly  defined  than  the  line  of  demarcation  between  sanity 
and  insanity.  Physicians  and  lawyers  have  vexed  themselves  with 
attempts  at  definition  in  a  case  where  definition  is  impossible. 
There  lias  never  yet  been  given  to  the  world  anything  in  the  shaped 
of  a  formula  upon  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  torn  to  shreds  in 
five  minutes  by  any  ordinary  logician.  Make  the  definition  too  nar- 
row, it  becomes  meaningless;  make  it  too  wide,  the  whole  human 
race  are  involved  in  the  drag-net»  In  strictneaa,  we  are  all  mad 
wlicn  we  give  way  to  passion,  to  prejudice,  to  vice,  to  vanity ;  but 
if  all  the  passionate,  prejudiced,  vicious,  and  vain  people  in  this  J 
world  are  to  be  locked  up  as  lunatics,  who  is  to  keep  the  key  of  the-' 
asylum?  As  was  very  fairly  observed,  however,  by  a  learned 
Barou  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  was  pressed  by  this  argument, 
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if  wc  are  all  mad,  being  all  madmen,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
under  such  untoward  circumstances.  There  must  be  a  kind  of  rough 
understanding  as  to  the  forms  of  lunacy  which  can't  be  tolerated. 
We  will  not  interfere  with  the  spendthrift,  who  is  flinging  his  patri- 
mony away  upon  swindlers,  harlots,  and  blacklegs,  until  he  has  de- 
nuded himself  of  his  possessions  and  incurred  debt.  We  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  his  brother  madman,  the  miser,  who  pinches  his  belly 
to  sw'ell  the  balance  at  his  bankers — being  73  years  of  age,  and 
without  family — but  if  he  refuses  to  pay  taxes,  society  will  not  ac- 
cept his  monomania  as  pleadable  in  bar." 

Perhaps  the  definitions  of  sanity  and  insanity  by  Dr.  Bucknill 
are  as  accurate  as  the  subject  admits  of.  Sanity^  he  defines  to  be, 
"  that  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  the  emotions  and  instincts  are 
all  in  such  a  state  of  subordination  to  the  will,  that  the  latter  can 
direct  and  control  their  manifestations ;  in  which,  moreover,  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  capable  of  submitting  to  the  will  sound 
reasons  for  its  actions.  Such  co-ordinate  action  of  the  faculties  is 
termed  sanity ;  a  condition  in  which  that  is  lost  is  termed  insanity^ 
or  derangement,  or  alienation,  or  unsoundness,  all  terms  having 
reference  to  the  deprivation  of  the  power  of  the  will  so  directed. 
"  It  is  evident,"  he  adds,  "  that  in  this  definition  of  sanity  there  are 
three  terms,  the  subjected  emotions,  the  directing  intellect,  and  the 
middle  term  of  free  will.  Supposing  our  nature  to  be  fallible 
throughout  its  composition,  it  is  evident  that  erroneous  action  may 
originate  at  any  of  these  points ;  the  mutinous  emotions  may  be 
indomitable,  the  power  of  the  will  may  be  abortive,  or  the  intellect 
may  mislead  by  false  guidance.  Insanity  may  thus  be  Intellectual, 
Emotional,  or  Volitional,  and  though  in  the  concrete  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  pure  and  unmixed  cases  under  either  of  these  heads,  such 
cases  do  occasionally  subject  themselves  to  observation.  The  ex- 
perienced psychopathist  will  also  find  little  difficulty  in  apportion- 
ing a  vast  number  of  the  other  cases  according  to  their  predominant 
character,  under  one  or  other  of  these  headings. 

"  Insanity^  therefore,  may  be  defined  as,  A  condition  of  the  mind  in 
which  a  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment^  a  defective  ))0wer  of  the 
willy  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  emotions  and  instincts^  have 
separately  or  conjointly  been  vroduced  by  disease" — Bucknill  on  Crimi- 
nal Lunacy,  pp.  27,  28.— P.] 

Moral  insanity, — In  addition  to  that  form  of  insanity  in  which  the 
mind  is  ettected,  known  as  intellectual  insanity^  Dr.  rritchard  and 
other  medico-legal  writers  have  described  a  state  which  they  call 
moral  insanity  (Mania  sine  delirio\  which  is  manifested  simply  by  a 
perverted  or  disordered  state  of  the  feelings,  passions,  and  emotions, 
irrespective  of  any  apparent  intellectual  aberration.  There  are  no 
hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  delusion,  but 
simply  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Thus,  it  is  alleged 
that  this  form  of  insanity  may  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  causeless 
suspicion,  jealousy,  or  hatred  of  others,  especially  of  those  to  whom 
the  aifected  person  ought  to  be  attached ;  and  it  may  also  manifest 
itself  under  the  form  of  a  wild,  reckleas,  and  cruel  dispoeition  to- 
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wards  matikiml  in  general.     It  does  not  seem  probable,  liowe%*ef, 
that  mora!  insanity,  as  thus  detiiied,  ever  exists,  or  can  exist  in  any 
pei-sou  without  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties*    The  mental  powers  are  nirely  disordenLnl  without  the  raoralg 
feelings  partaking  of  the  disorder;  and,  convei^ely,  it  is  not  to  be" 
expected  that  tlie  moral  feelings  should  become  to  any  extent  fper- 
verted  without  the  intellect  being  atiected,  for  perversion  of  moral 
feeling  is  generally  observed  to  be  one  of  the  early  symptoms  of 
disordered  reason,     [See  Bueknill  on  Criminal  Lunacy,  Apj>endix, 
note  K— P.]     The  intellectual  disturbance  may  be  sometimes  diffi- 
cult of  detection  ;  but  in  every  case  of  true  insanity  it  is  more  or 
less  present,  and  it  would  be  a  highly  dangerous  practice  to  pro- 
nounce a  person  insane,  when  some  evidence  of  its  existence  was 
not  forthcoming.     Tiie  law  does  not  recognize  moral  insanity  aSj 
an   indejiendent  state ;    hence,  however  perverted  the  affections 
mora]  feelings,  or  sentiments  may  be,  a  medical  jurist  must  alwajri  ^ 
look  for  some  indications  of  disturbed  reason.     Medically  speaking, 
there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Pritchard,  two  forms  of  inaariity,  moralj 
and  intellectual ;  but  in  law  there  is  otdy  one— that  which  affects 
the  mmiL     Moral  insanity  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  responsibility 
for  civil  or  criminal  acts,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  accomj>aniea 
by  intelU'ctual  disturtiance.     [But  see  the  case  of  lie^.  v.  Crockroft 
(Leeds  Autumn  Assizes,  18*35),  cited  post,  in  chapter  6S.     It  is  m* 
niitted  in  Pennsylvania.     Bee  cases  of  Com.  v.  3Io$lfr^  4  Earr  206 J 
Com,  V.  Shurbrk^  14  Leg.  Int.  33.      Ik  v,  *SV»/M,  15  Leg.  Int.  33, 
Ik  V.  Freatky  0  Am,  Law  Register,  p.  400.     See  also  Lewises  Crira* 
Law  404.     In  most  of  the  States,  however,  the  law  is  as  stated  in 
tlie  text,  and  the  test  still  is  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
See  Farrar  v,  Slate^  2  Oliio  St.  R.  54.      ^tnte  v.  Spenctf\  1  Zabrieskij 
190  (New  Jersey).     Fisher  v.  People,  23  DL  283.     Loeff'ner  v.  StaM 
10  Ubio  (N.  S.)  598. — R]     Dr.  Mayo  denies  its  existence,  and  coiu»| 
tends  that  no  abnormal  state  of  mind  should  confer  irres|>onsihilih 
unless  it  involves  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  pervei*aion.    (*^  Medi- 
cal Testimony,*'  p.  69.)    The  late  Sir  B.  Brodiealso  considered  that 
there  are  uff  reasonable  grounds  for  admitting  this  to  be  an  inde- 
jxnideiit  form  of  inBanil:3%     There  bus  been,  as  he  suggests,  much 
mystiiieation  on  tlie  subject.     The  term  has  been  applied  to  cases 
in  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  not  to  have  been  applied  at 
all,  i,  ^.,  to  ^'  moral  depravity,'*  and  also  to  cases  in  which  delusions 
have  really  existed,  and  which  might  tlierefore  have  been  more  pro- 
j>erly  classed  with  cases  of  ordinary  mental  aberration.     ("  Psycho- 
logical Inquiries,"  p.  99,)     Of  one  fat.'t  we  may  be  well  assured 
if  in  these  cases  of  alleged  moral  insanity  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  I'^erver8ion  of  intellect,  meilical  evidence  is  not  required  to  deter* 
mine  the  fact,  or  the  degree  of  responsibility  in  reference  to  these 
persons.     Those  who  administer  the  law,  and  any  man  endowed 
with  plain  common  sense,  wilt  be  as  well  qualified  as  a  medical  ex- 
p^ert,  to  decide  the  question  of  criminal  responsibility.     Further, 
until  medical  men  can  iiroduce  a  clear  and  well-detined  distinction 
between  moral  depravity  and  moral  itisauityj  such  a  doctrine,  em- 
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ployed  as  it  has  been  for  the  exculpation  of  persons  charged  with 
crime,  should  be  rejected  as  inadmi8sit)le. 

Legal  definitions, — The  law  of  England  recognizes  two  states  of 
mental  disorder  or  alienation :  1.  Dementia  naturalis^  corresponding 
to  idiocy;  and  2.  Dementia  adventitial  or  accidentalis,  signifying 
general  insanity  as  it  occurs  in  persons  who  have  once  enjoyed  rea- 
soning power.  To  this  state  the  term  lunacy  is  also  applied,  from 
an  influence  formerly  supposed  to  bo  exercised  on  the  mind  by  the 
moon.  Lunacy  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  those  disordered 
states  of  mind  which  are  known  to  medical  men  under  the  names 
of  mania,  monomania,  and  dementia;  and  which  are  frequently, 
although  not  necessarily,  accompanied  by  lucid  intervals.  The 
main  cnaracter  of  insanity,  in  a  legal  view,  is  considered  to  be  the 
existence  of  delusion — i, «.,  that  a  person  should  believe  something  to 
exist  which  does  not  exist,  and  that  he  should  act  upon  this  belief. 
Many  persons  may  labor  under  harmless  delusions,  and  still  be  fitted 
for  their  social  duties ;  but  should  these  delusions  be  such  as  to  lead 
them  to  injure  themselves  or  others,  in  person  or  property,  then  the 
case  is  considered  to  require  legal  interference. 

Beside  the  terms  Idiocy  and  Lunacy^  we  find  another  frequently 
employed  in  legal  proceedings,  namely,"  unsoundiuss  of  minxV  — {non 
compos  mentisy-oi  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  consistent  definition.  From  various  legal  decisions,  it  would 
appear  that  the  test  for  unsoundness  of  mind  in  law  has  no  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  existence  of  delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  person, 
so  much  as  to  proof  of  incapacity,  from  some  morbid  condition  of 
intellect,  to  manage  his  aftairs  with  ordinary  care  and  propriety. 
(Amos.)  Neither  condition  will  suffice  to  establish  unsoundness 
without  the  other;  for  the  intellect  may  be  in  a  morbid  state,  and 
yet  there  may  be  no  legal  incompetency ;  or  the  incompetency  alone 
may  exist,  and  depend  on  bodily  infirmity  or  want  of  education — 
conditions  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  mental  disorder. 
Thus,  then,  a  person  may  be  of  unsound  mind,  i.  e.,  legally  incom- 
f>etent  to  the  control  of  his  property,  and  yet  not  come  up  to  the 
strict  legal  standard  of  lunacy  or  idiocy. 

Some  medical  practitioners  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  insanity  and  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  case  occurred  in  1839, 
in  which  a  medical  man  hesitated  to  sign  a  certificate  for  the  con- 
finement of  an  alleged  lunatic,  because  in  it  the  words  "  unsound 
mind"  were  used.  He  said  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  sign  it 
had  the  term  "  insane"  been  employed.  The  difference,  if  any  exist, 
is  purely  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  "  unsound  mind"  is 
a  legal, and  not  a  medical  phrase,  referring  to  an  incapacity  to  manage 
afiairs;  which  insanity,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  does  not  always 
imply.  The  law,  however,  appears  to  admit  some  sort  of  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  Chitty,  it  is  a  criminal  and  an  indictable  act 
maliciously  to  publish  that  any  person  is  afflicted  with  insanity, 
since  it  imputes  to  him  a  malady  generally  inducing  mankind  to 
shun  his  society ;  although  it  is  not  libellous  to  say  that  a  man  is 
not  of  sound  mind,  because  no  one  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  but 
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the  Deity!     ('*MefL  Jun,"  vol  1,  p.  351.)     In  reference  to  the  signM 
iiig  of  certificates  of  insanity,  it  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  • 
that  the  use  of  one  term  can  involve  a  practitioner  in  any  greater 
share  of  reaponsibility  than  tlie  use  of  the  other. 

Spnploms  of  incipient  insftnity, — The  symptoms  by  which  insan- 
ity is  imlieated  at  an  early  stage  are  liable  to  great  variation,  ao-J 
cording  to  the  sex,  age,  and  social  position  of  the  person.    In  referJ 
ence  to  suicide,  the  execution  of  wills,  or  the  perpetxation  of  erimeJ 
we  often  iiud  after  the  death  of  the  pei'son,  or  at  the  trial  whicn* 
follows  tlie  crime,  that  the  most  trivial  and  irrelevant  circumstancea 
are  brought  forward  as  indications  of  insanity.     This  subject  has 
been  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  ('^  Obscure  Diseases  of  the 
Brain,'*  p.  88),  and  to  his  work  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  much 
useful  information*     The  facts  are  there  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
accounts  furnished  to  him  by  those  who  have  recovered.     There  is 
great  irritability  at  the  most  trifling  circumstances;  impatience' 
of  contradiction,  loquacity,  great  difficulty  in  directing  attention 
to,  and  steadily  occupying  the  mind  with  any  train  of  thought 
neglect  of  usual  employment,  sleeplessness,  depression   of  spirits 
without  reasonable  cause,  a  disposition  to  seclusion,  doubts  about 
personal  identity,  followed  by  hallucinations  and  illusions.    A  lady, 
who  was  gradually  attected,  remained  insane  for  nearly  eleven 
months;  she  informed  Dr.  Winslow  that  during  the  whole  of  that. 
time  she  fancied  she  was  in  liell  and  tormented  by  evil  spirits;' 
she  thought  every  person  near  her  was  the  devil.     Sometimes  a 
patient  fancies  he  is  continually  w\atched  by  spies,  that  j)ol icemen 
ai*e  looking  after  him,  and  that  conspiracies  and  plots  among  his 
relatives  or  friends  are  going  on  secretly  against  him ;  he  believes 
that  his  Ibod  is  drugged  or  poisoned,  and  will  refuse  to  eat.     Grea^l 
anxiety  on  any  subject,  followed  by  heudaehe,  may   be  the  fore- 
runner uf  an  attack ;  tliere  is  generally  an  entire  loss  of  interest  in 
the  usual  occupations,  a  silent  manner,  and  a  great  desire  for  soli- 
tude.    In  one  instance,  tits  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  most 
trivial  occurrences  preceded  the  attack.      Sooner  or  later  these 
symptoms  are  attended  by  perverted  taste  or  smell;  by  illusions  of 
1 J  earing  or  sight;  voices  are  heard,  and  objects  are  seen,  wdiich  at 
first  perplex,  and  then  confuse  the  patient;  they  continue  until 
he  feels  oveq)owered  mctally  and  bodily ;  and  he  then  falls  into 
delusions  regarding  himself,  his  friends  who  are  about  him,  his 
profession  or  occupation,  and  his  worldly  ciixiumstances, 

IIalltwia(io7is  and  tihmous.  Dehmons, — These  are  the  most  strik- 
ing symptoms  which  are  met  with  in  a  confirmed  state  of  insaniry. 
Hallucinations  are  those  sensiitious  which  are  supposed  by  the 
patient  to  be  produced  by  external  impressions,  although  no 
material  objects  act  uf*on  his  senses  at  the  time;  illusions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  sensations  produced  by  a  false  perception  of  objects. 
A  man  has  visions  of  all  kinds,  including  the  forms  of  the  dead 
and  the  living,  floating  before  him  when  he  is  gazing  ui;»on  vacancy. 
He  fancies  he  liears  voices  speaking,  or  mysteriously  whispering  to 
him,  while  there  is  profound  silence:  these  are  hallueiations.     An- 
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other  may  erroneously  imagine  that  the  taste  or  smell  of  his  ordi- 
nary food  is  earthy,  metallic,  or  poisonous,  when  the  perversion  is 
in  his  own  senses :  these  are  illusions.  Both  conditions  depend 
upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  mind.  Instances  of  hallucination 
are  furnished  by  the  act  of  dreaming;  while  illusions  occur  often 
during  the  act  of  suddenly  waking  from  sleep, — ^giving  rise  occa- 
sionally to  serious  questions  involving  criminal  responsibility.  The 
state  of  insanity  is  in  other  points  of  view  analogous  to  dreaming. 
There  is  equally  a  want  of  power  in  the  two  states  to  change  or 
control  the  current  of  thought  passing  through  the  mind.  Things 
which  are  impossible  and  inconsistent,  are  believed  to  have  an 
actual  existence.  A  voice  heard  during  the  act  of  dreaming  some- 
times becomes  an  illusion  connected  with  a  current  of  thought  then 
passing  through  the  mind ;  it  is  the  same  in  a  case  of  confirmed 
insanity,  with  this  difference  in  the  latter,  that  some  power  of  will, 
or  some  exercise  of  reason  may  still  exist. 

Illusions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  sane;  but  when  arising 
from  external  objects,  the  false  perception  is  soon  corrected  by  a 
reference  to  the  other  senses ;  and  herein  consists  the  main  difierence 
between  sanity  and  insanity, — namely,  delusion^  or  a  misleading  of 
the  mind.  W  hen  the  hallucination  or  illusion  is  believed  to  have  a 
positive  existence,  and  this  belief  is  not  removed  either  by  reflection 
or  an  appeal  to  the  other  senses,  the  person  is  insane ;  but  when  the 
false  sensation  is  immediately  detected  by  the  judgment,  and  is  not 
acted  on  as  if  it  were  real,  then  the  person  is  sane.  Delusion^  there- 
fore, properly  refers  to  the  judgment,  and  illusion  to  the  senses.  The 
meaning  of  these  terms  is  often  confounded ;  but  while  delusion  is 
always  connected  with  insanity,  illusion  is  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  mental  disorder.  Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  the  main 
features  of  those  forms  of  insanity  which  are  known  as  mania  and 
monomania.  They  are  rarely  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbe- 
cility, sometimes  in  dementia ;  but  they  are  most  common  in  parox- 
ysms of  mania.  Acts  of  murder  may  generally  be  traced  to  their 
existence,  for  the  person  laboring  under  mania  or  monomania  is  un- 
able during  a  paroxysm  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  belief  that  what 
he  sees  has  a  positive  existence  before  him.  He  feels  impelled  to 
suicide  by  the  hallucination  of  voices  calling  to  him,  and  to  murder 
by  the  illusion  that  he  is  not  destroyinga  wife,  child,  or  friend,  but 
an  evil  spirit  substituted  for  them.  The  acts  of  the  insane  are  gen- 
erally connected  with  their  (f^^u^ton^,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
the  connection,  except  by  their  own  admissions.  When  the  acts  are 
unusual  and  strange,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  depend  on  hallu- 
cination, illusion,  or  both. 

Lucid  intervals. — By  a  lucid  interval,  we  are  to  understand  in  a 
legal  sense,  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  insanity,  or  a  perfect  resto- 
ration to  reason.  This  state  differs  entirely  from  a  remission,  in 
which  there  is  a  mere  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  lucid  interval  is  only  a  more  perfect  remission,  and  that 
although  the  lunatic  may  act  rationally  and  talk  coherently ,  yet  his 
brain  is  in  an  excitable  state,  and  he  labors  under  a  greater  disposi- 
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tion  to  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity  than  one  whose  mind  has  never  been 
att'ected.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  saroe  reasoning 
would  tend  to  show  that  insanity  is  never  cured ;  for  the  predispo- 
Bition  to  an  attack  is  nndoubtodly  greater  in  a  recovered  lunatic  than 
in  one  who  is  and  han  always  been  perfectly  sane.  Even  admitting 
the  correctnesQ  of  this  reasoninjr,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lunatics 
do  occaBionally  recover  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  such  a  de- 
gi'ee  as  to  render  them  perfectly  eonscious  of,  and  leg^ally  responsible 
for  their  actions  like  other  [>ersons.  The  law  intends  no  more  than 
this  by  a  lucid  interval ;  it  does  not  reqtiire  proof  that  the  cure  is  so 
complete  that  even  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  entirely  ex- 
tirpated. Snch  proof,  if  it  could  even  be  procured,  would  be  totally 
irrelevant*  If  a  man  acts  rationally  and  talks  coherently,  w^e  can 
have  no  better  proof  of  a  restoi-ation  to  reason.  If  no  delusion  af- 
fecting his  conduct  remained  in  his  mind,  we  need  not  concern  oar- 
selves  about  the  degree  of  latent  predisfjosition  to  a  fresh  attadgJ 
w^hich  may  still  exist.  Luciil  intervals  sometimes  appear  suddeul^^H 
in  the  insane  ;  the  person  feels  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  and 
there  is  often  a  i>erfect  consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  the  dehi- 
sion  under  which  he  was  previously  laboring.  The  duration  of  the 
interval  is  uncertain ;  it  may  last  for  a  few  minutes  only,  or  may  be 
protracted  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  yea  re.  In  a  medico- 
legitl  view,  its  illfeged  existence  must  be  always  looked  ui>ou  with 
suspicion  and  doubt,  when  the  interval  is  very  short. 

Lucid  intervals  are  most  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  mania  and 
monomania;  they  occasionally  exist  in  dementia  when  this  state  is 
not  chronic,  hut  has  succeeded  a  tit  of  intermittent  or  periodical 
mania.  They  are  never  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 
It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  show 
whether  or  not  there  exists,  or  has  existed  a  lucid  interval,  since,  ia 
tliis  state,  tlie  acta  of  j>erson8  are  deemed  valid  in  law.  The  mind 
should  be  tested,  as  in  determining  whether  the  patient  is  laboring 
under  instinity  or  not.  Ue  should  be  able  to  describe  his  feelings, 
and  talk  of  the  subject  of  his  delusion,  without  betraying  any  signs 
of  unnecessary  veliemence  or  excitement.  It  may  hap|»en  that  the 
person  who  is  the  suhjcet  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  at  the  time 
of  examination  under  a  lucid  interval,  in  which  case  there  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  existence  of  insanity,  - 
It  has  been  said  that  a  person  in  a  lucid  interval  is  considere^l  by  ■ 
law  to  be  respousible  for  his  acts,  whether  these  are  of  a  civil  or 
criminal  nature.  In  regard  to  criminal  oliences  comnntted  during  a 
lucid  interval,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  jurists  that  no  per- 
son should  be  convicted  under  such  circumetances,  because  there  is 
a  prububility  that  he  might  at  the  time  have  been  under  the  indu- 
euce  of  that  decree  of  cerebral  irritation  which  renders  a  man  in- 
sane. (Pritchard.)  This  remark  applies  esfjeeially  to  those  iustances 
in  which  the  lucid  interval  is  very  short.  Juries  now  seldom  con- 
vict, however  rationally  in  appearance  a  crime  may  have  been  per- 
petrated, if  it  can  he  clearly  proved  that  the  accused  was  really 
insane  within  a  short  period  of  the  time  of  its  per^jutration* 
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VARIETIES  OF  INSANITY. — MANIA. — ABSTINENCE  FROM  POOD. — DELUSIONS 
REGARDING  POISON. — DELIRIUM  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MANIA. — MONO- 
MANIA. —  DEMENTIA.  —  IDIOCY.  —  IMBECILITY.  —  HEREDITARY  TRANS- 
MISSION.— ^FEIGNED  INSANITY. — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH. — ECCEN- 
TRICITY. 

Varieties  of  insanity. — Medical  jurists  have  commonly  recognized 
four  distinct  forms  of  insanity:  Mania^  Monomania^  Dementia  and 
Idiocy  (Amentia).  This  division  was  prepared  by  Esquirol,  and  al- 
though of  a  purely  artificial  nature,  it  is  highly  convenient  for  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. In  some  instances  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  a  par- 
ticular case  to  either  of  these  divisions,  which  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  these  states  of  disordered  mind,  if  we  except  idiocy, 
are  frequently  intermixed,  and  are  apt  to  pass  and  Repass  into  each 
other.  On  other  occasions  a  case  may  represent  mixed  characters 
which  appertain  to  all  the  divisions.  Some  psychologists  have  pro- 
posed two  subdivisions, namely,  Incoherency SLua  Imbecility;  but  the 
former  is  merely  a  mixed  state  of  mania  and  dementia,  while  the 
latter  is  a  term  applied  to  those  cases  of  idiocy  wherein  the  mental 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  cultivation  after  birth, 
without  reaching  the  normal  standard. 

Mania. — In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  a  general  derangement 
or  perversion  of  the  mental  faculties,  accompanied  by  greater  or  less 
excitement,  sometimes  amounting  to  violent  fury.  (Pagan's  '*  Med. 
Jur.  of  Insanity,"  p.  59 :  Marc. ''  De  la  Folic,"  vol.  1,  p.  211.)  Ideas 
flow  through  the  mind  without  order  or  connection,  the  person  losing 
all  control  over  his  thoughts,  and  believing  and  acting  upon  them, 
however  absurd  and  inconsistent  they  may  be.  Rapiaity  of  utter- 
ance and  incessant  agitation  accompany  this  state;  there  is  also 
freat  irritability,  so  tnat  not  the  least  contradiction  can  be  borne, 
lania  may  take  place  suddenly,  as  after  a  violent  moral  shock,  but 
in  general  it  comes  on  slowly.  It  may  be  chronic  or  acute,  recurrent 
or  continued.  There  are  very  few  cases  which  do  not  presen^  re- 
missions, more  or  less  complete  ;  and  in  some  instances,  after  a  Vio- 
lent attack,  the  reason  appears  to  be  perfectly  reston^d,  forming 
then  what  is  termed  a  lucid  interval,  the  clear  distinction  of  which, 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  is  of  material  importance. 

A  person  affected  with  mania  sometimes  has  a  dread  or  fear  of 
everything  around  him ;  he  cowers  down,  tries  to  conceal  himself, 
and  shudders  at  the  approach  of  any  one.    This  state  has  been  called 
pajiophobia. 
47 
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There  is  a  popular  notion,  that  violent  fury  is  met  with  in  all 
cases  of  mania ;  but  this  is  an  error.  In  some  instances,  as  in  those 
just  referred  to  (panophobia),  this  symptom  is  wanting.  These 
persons  are  seldom  excited  to  any  act  of  violence,  and  should 
they  give  way  to  passion,  they  are  easily  subdued  by  the  slightest 
menace. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  mania  there  is  excitement, 
coming  on  in  paroxysms  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  leading 
the  patients  to  acts  of  violence  either  towards  themselves  or  others. 
These  are  the  instances  which  chiefly  require  close  personal  re- 
straint; this,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  severity  of  the 
lit,  and  a  more  simple  plan  of  treatment,  z.e.,  of  watching  by  personal 
attendants,  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  fits  of  violence  some- 
times come  on  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner. 

In  recurrent  mania  the  attack  comes  on  without  any  obvious 
cause.  It  may  last  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  even  longer.  There  is 
usually  a  stage  of  excitement  followed  by  depression  before  recovery. 
Persons  laboring  under  mania,  esi)ecially  when  it  is  associated,  as  it 
frequently  is,  with  paralysis,  are  comparatively  insensible  to  severe 
injuries.  They  will  bear  exposure  to  cold  without  complaining, 
and  even  conceal  the  existence  of  a  fracture  or  other  injury  which 
would  cause  great  pain  to  a  sane  person.  They  will  also  sustain  the 
privation  of  loo'd  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  any  apparent 
injury  to  health.  In  some  instances,  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
food  is  poisoned,  they  refuse  to  take  any ;  it  is  then  necessary  to 
feed  them  with  a  stomach-pump.  (Winslow's  "Obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,''  p.  71.)  This  delusion  respecting  the  poisoning  of 
food  is  very  common  in  the  early  stages  of  mania.  The  patient 
will  fancy  that  he  himself,  or  some  favorite  animal,  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  slow  poisoning  by  a  secret  enemy.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  mania  there  is  excitement  coming  on  in  parox- 
ysms without  any  obvious  cause,  and  leading  the  person  to  acts  of 
violence  either  towards  himself  or  others. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
iiiania  from  delirium  depending  on  bodily  disease.  DcUriuia  closely 
resembles  the  acute  form  of  mania — so  closely  that  mistakes  have 
occurred,  and  persons  laboring  under  it  have  been  improi)erly 
ordered  into  confinement  as  maniacs.  The  following  are  perhaps 
the  best  ditferences :  A  disordered  state  of  the  mind  is  the  first 
symptom  remarked  in  mania;  while  delirium  is  a  result  of  bodily 
disease,  and  there  is  greater  febrile  excitement  in  it  than  in  mania. 
Delirium,  being  a  mere  symptom  attendant  on  the  disease  which 
produces  it,  exists  so  long  as  that  disease,  and  no  longer;  while 
mania,  depending  on  widely  difterent  causes,  is  j>ersistent.  Delirium 
disappears  suddenly,  leaving  the  mind  clear ;  while  mania  commonly 
experiences  only  remissions.  (See  "  Pagan  s  Med.  J  ur.  of  Insanity," 
p.  69.)  In  delirium  there  is  generally  acuteness  of  the  senses.  In- 
flammation of  the  brain  or  its  membrane  {phrenitis)  is  distinguished 
from  acute  mania  by  the-mode  of  its  attack,  the  presence  of  severe 
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pain  in  the  head,  and  excessive  sensibility  with  intolerance  of  light 
and  sound. 

Monomania. — ^This  name  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which 
the  mental  alienation  is  only  partial ;  in  other  words,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  partial  insanity.  In  mania,  the  mind  is  disordered  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects ;  in  monomania,  the  disorder  is  confined  chiefly 
either  to  one  subject  or  to  one  class  of  subjects.  Monomaniacs  are 
infected  with  false  ideas  on  certain  points,  of  which  they  cannot 
divest  themselves,  and  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  reasoned ;  they 
start  from  false  principles,  but  setting  this  aside,  their  inferences 
and  deductions  from  these  principles  often  possess  logical  accuracy. 
In  every  subject  not  connected  with  their  special  delusion,  they  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  they  talk  and  reason  as  justly  upon  facts 
as  before  the  access  of  their  malady,  but  their  general  deportment, 
habits,  and  character  are  changed.  Thus,  a  miser  may  become  a 
spendthrift,  and  a  hard-working  and  industrious  mechanic  may  pass 
his  time  in  idleness;  a  man  of  moral  habits  will  become  immoral 
in  conversation  and  conduct,  and  an  abstemious  man  may  become 
a  drunkard. 

The  monomania  may  be  so  slight  that  the  person  will  have  the 
power  of  so  controlling  his  thoughts  and  actions,  as  to  appear  like 
one  who  is  sane,  provided  the  subject  of  his  delusion  is  not  referred 
to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  are  affected  with  monomania 
in  an  early  stage,  are  frequently  able  to  direct  their  minds  with  rea- 
son and  propriety  to  the  performance  of  their  social  duties,  so  long 
as  these  do  not  involve  any  of  the  subjects  of  their  delusions. 
Their  power  of  controlling  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as 
of  concealing  their  delusions,  implies  a  certain  consciousness  of 
their  condition  not  usually  met  with  in  mania ;  and  it  also  appears 
to  imply  the  existence  of  such  control  over  their  conduct,  as  to  ren- 
der them  equally  responsible  with  sane  persons  for  many  of  their 
acts.  In  a  case  of  confirmed  monomania,  however,  it  is  not  to  be^ 
supposed  that  a  man  is  insane  upon  one  point  only,  and  sane  uj>on 
all  other  subjects.  The  only  admissible  view  of  this  disorder  is  that 
which  was  taken  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  one  of  his  judgments.  In< 
monomania  the  mind  is  unsound  ;  not  unsound  in  one  point  only,, 
and  sound  in  all  other  respects,  but  this  unsoundness  manifests  itself 
principally  with  reference  to  some  particular  object  or  person.  (Pri- 
chard.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  mental  faculties  are  more 
or  less  aftected,  but  the  afllection  is  more  strikingly  manifested  in 
some  than  in  others. 

Monomaniacs  frequently  reason  with  correctness  from  false  pre- 
mises. A  man  fancying  himself  to  be  made  of  butter,  will  avoid 
eoing  into  the  sun  or  sitting  near  a  fire ;  another,  who  fancied 
himself  to  be  made  of  glass,  would  allow  no  one  to  approach  or 
touch  him  lest  he  should  be  broken.  A  common  delusion  relates 
to  the  presence  of  poison  in  food ;  this  leads  to  abstinence  from  all 
kinds  of  food,  or  from  food  prepared  by  a  particular  person.  When 
these  harmless  and  absurd  delusions  exist,  they  require  no  inter- 
ference unless  they  betray  the  i)ei*8on  into  acts  of  violence  which 
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are  likely  to  injure  hiiii&elf  or  others.  TLie  raind  may  be  generAll|l 
uwsoinitl,  but  if  the  conduct  of  the  person  in  the  ordinary  affaiiw 
of  life  is  not  irrational,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  interfeJ 
ing  with  his  liberty  of  action. 

The  delusion  of  a  monomaniac  will  be  generally  uppermost  in 
his  mind  ;  bis  will  is  powerless  to  dismiss  it,  just  as  in  mania  thai 
will  is  powerless  to  stop  the  constant  and  rapid  Bucceesion  of  dif3 
fereut  and  {►erhaps  heterogeneous  ideas  which  present  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  this  form  of  insanity.     In  the  first  stage  of  moua|^ 
mania,  the  judgment  ma}^  l»e  strong  and  the  min<l  apjiarently  sound 
upon  every  jH^lnt  except  the  particular  subject  of  delusion,  and 
even  in  some  instances,  there  njay  be  sueli  a  control  over  this  deluJ 
sion,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  wad 
any  just  ground  for  imputing  mental  unsoundness;  but  in  a  mort" 
advanced  form  of  disease,  tht*  delusion,  whatever  it  may  be,whether 
relating  to  wealth,  ambition,  religion,  or  politics,  so  overpow^ers  the 
patient  that  he  loses  self-control.     II i»  character  is  changed,  and 
hiB  liabits  are  such  as  to  render  liim  unfit  for  social  intercourse:  he 
becomes  incoherent  ;  his  ideas  are  perverted  on  all  subjects,  and  he 
gradually  lapses  into  mania  or  dementia.     The  last  conditiou  hap- 
pens when  the  monomania  is  of  long  standing.     Monomania  may 
be  remittent  or  intermittejit,  and  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
lucid  intervals.     Its  progress  is  rapid,  and  its  termination  often 
unexpected;  in  some  instances  the  disease  ceases  suddenly  without 
any  ]>revit)us  warning,  owing  to  the  eftect  of  a  strong  moral  shack 
or  impression. 

MonoMiania,  in  its  early  stage,  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
eccentricity  ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  them;  In  nion 
mania  tltere  is  obviously  a  change  of  character— the  person  is  di 
fereut  from  what  he  was ;  in  eccentricity,  such  a  difference  is  not 
remarked ;  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  singular  in  his  ideas  and 
actions — there  is  no  observable  change  of  elmmcter.  An  eccentric 
man  may  he  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  is  absurd  and  eou- 
tnuy  to  tlie  general  rules  of  society,  but  he  professes  to  set  these 
rules  at  defiance  ;  a  true  monomaniac  cannot  be  convinced  of  his 
error,  and  he  thinks  that  his  acts  are  consistent  with  reason  and 
the  general  conduct  of  mankind.  In  eccentricity,  there  is  the  will 
to  do,  or  not  to  do  ;  in  real  monomania,  the  controlling  power  of  the 
will  appeai*&  to  be  lost.  Eccentric  iuUdts  suddenly  acquired  arc, 
how^ever,  i>resumi«tive  insanity.  It  wilt  be  seen  hereafter,  tliat  the 
distinction  of  tljese  states  is  of  considerable  imjiortiuice  in  relation 
to  the  testamentary  capacity  of  jjci'sons* 

Mojiomania  frequently  assunjes  one  of  two  forms:  either  the 
thoughts  are  lively  and  gay,  or  they  are  op{trei^sed  with  gloomy 
melancholy.  In  the  first  state,  the  i>er8ons  will  fancy  themselvea 
to  be  kings  and  queens,  and  overflowing  with  wealth,  w^liieh  they 
are  i»repared  to  distribute  with  regal  profusion  ;  in  the  second  sta 
w^e  find  silence,  seclusion,  and  the  most  heart-rending  sorro 
The  latter  condition,  l)y  no  means  uncommon  as  a  form  of  mono- 
mania,  is  called  mdanchotia  (mania  with  depreseiun),  or  lypcmania 
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(xvff^,  sorroro).  Those  who  are  affected  with  it  suppose  they  have 
committed  some  unpardonable  sin,  and  pass  their  hours  in  silence 
and  in  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  of  temporal  and  eternal  pun- 
ishment. They  do  not  sleep,  and  will  sometimes  neither  eat,  speak, 
nor  move ;  force  must  be  used  to  make  them  take  food  and  exercise. 
In  some  instances,  no  persuasion  can  conquer  their  silence ;  one 
patient  thus  affected  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  w^ord  during  four 
years.  If  spoken  to,  they  shed  tears,  and  violently  repulse  the 
person  who  addresses  them.  Melancholia  frequently  leads  to  an  act 
of  suicide  or  murder,  and  persons  affected  with  it  require  very  close 
watching.  In  the  lighter  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  no  sign  of 
mental  aberration,  and  the  patient  will  go  through  his  usual  routine 
of  duty,  but  always  with  the  same  desponding  air — so  that  his 
occupation  seems  scarcely  to  distract  his  thougnts  from  the  delu- 
sion for  a  single  instant.  In  other  cases  the  delusion  is  so  well 
concealed  that  no  suspicion  exists,  until  an  act  of  suicide  leads  to 
inquiry,  and  some  evidence  of  strangeness  of  conduct  is  then  for 
the  first  time  forthcoming.  There  is  either  an  entire  absence  of 
motive  for  the  act,  or  the  motive  is  based  on  a  delusion. 

Dementia, — This  is  a  state  which,  although  sometimes,  con- 
founded with  mania,  is  very  different  in  its  characters.  Dementia, 
when  confirmed,  consists  in  a  total  absence  of  all  reasoning  power, 
and  an  incapacity  to  perceive  the  true  relations  of  things ;  the  lan- 
guasre  is  incoherent,  and  the  actions  are  inconsistent ;  the  patient 
sj^eaks  without  being  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  say- 
ing ;  memory  is  lost,  and  sometimes  the  same  word  or  phrase  is 
repeated  for  many  hours  together;  words  are  no  longer  connected 
in  meaning,  as  they  are  in  mania  and  monomania.  This  state  is 
often  cMedfutuUj/  ;  it  is  a  not  unfrequent  consequence  of  mania  or 
monomania. 

Dementia  varies  in  degree.  The  disordered  mind  of  aged  per- 
sons is  one  form  of  dementia ;  here  we  find  memory  and  some 
mental  power,  although  the  memory  is  restricted  to  objects  long 
since  past,  and  the  exertions  of  the  mind  are  only  momentary. 
Some  persons  in  dementia  are  quiet,  others  are  in  constant  motion 
as  if  in  search  of  something.  There  is  generally  a  strong  disposi- 
tion manifested  to  collect  all  kinds  of  useless  articles,  which  are 
hoarded  up  as  if  they  were  of  great  value.  In  some  instances  this 
disease  conies  on  gradually — the  faculties,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tual, decay  one  by  one;  while  in  other  instances,  although  much 
more  rarely,  dementia  may  occur  suddenly  from  a  violent  shock  or 
impression  on  the  mind.  Dementia  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  re- 
mittent or  intermittent.  The  countenance  of  the  patient  is  gener- 
ally pale,  vacant,  and  without  expression,  the  look  vague  and  un- 
certain, and  tears  are  abundantly  shed  from  the  slightest  causes. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  most  striking  ditterences  be- 
tween mania  and  dementia:  In  mania  there  is  an  incoherence  of 
ideas,  but  depending  on  too  great  rapidity  of  thought  and  excite- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers;  in  dementia  there  is  a  want  of 
ideas,  and  the  incoherence  dejiends  on  the  loss  of  the  iK)wer  of  con- 
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necting  them,  OTviag  to  defect  of  luooiory ;  volition  is  lost  and  tlie 
brain  seems  in  a  state  of  collapse.  (Esquirol/*  Maladies  Mentale^;* 
vol,  2,  pp,  224  and  232.)  In  faet,  in  dementia  there  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  abolition  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  voltintary  powei's; 
in  inmiia,  and  uIbo  in  monomania,  the}'  are  in  a  state  of  jierversion. 
Deraer^tia  U  often  a  couBe^^nenee  of  these  states,  and  sometimes 
alternates  with  them. 

Idiocy,  Inihiidliti/, — Idiocy  is  the  dementia  naiurnlis  of  lawyers. 
The  term  idiot  is  applied  to  one  who  from  original  defect  has  nev( 
Ijad  mental  powei\  Idiocy  difiers  from  the  other  states  of  insanit 
ill  the  fact-  that  it  is  marked  Ijy  congenital  deficiency  of  the  mental 
faeulties.  There  is  not  here  a  perversion,  or  a  loss  of  what  hasoiiea 
been  acquired,  Imt  a  state  in  which,  from  defective  structure  of  the 
brain,  the  individual  has  never  been  able  to  acquire  any  degree  of 
intellectual  power  to  lit  him  for  his  social  position.  It  commences 
with  life,  and  continues  through  it,  although  idiots  are  said  rarel, 
to  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty,  (Rsquirol,  '*  Maladies  Mentales, 
vol.  2,  p.  284,)  The  <leficicney  of  iutelleet  is  marked  by  a  peculiar 
physiognomy,  an  absence  of  all  expression,  and  a  vague  and  un- 
meaning look  ;  there  is  no  power  of  speech,  or  only  the  utterance 
of  a  cry  or  sound ;  there  is  no  will,  but  the  actions  of  these  beings 
appear  to  defx^nd  o]»on  impulse,  a  jx>wer  of  imitation,  or  mere  ani- 
mal instinct ;  they  recognize  no  one,  they  remember  no  one,  and  the 
mind  seems  to  l>e  a  blank.  Such  is  the  picture  of  what  may  l)e 
termed  a  complete  id  int.  In  SwitzcHauil,  this  state  of  idiocy  is 
often  accompanied  with  great  bodily  deformity,  and  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  both  in  males  and  fenuiles ;  it  is  there  termed 
crellniinii.  Cretins  resemble  monstei*s  more  than  human  beings,  A 
confirmed  idiot  may  in  almost  all  Ciises  be  recognized  by  the  expres- 
sion of  coantenance,  and  tlte  form  of  the  skoll. 

Idiocy  is  not  always  so  complete  as  this  description  implies.  There 
is  a  state  scai^ely  sejiarable  from  idiocy, in  which  the  mind  is  capable 
of  receiving  some  ideas,  and  of  profiting  to  a  certain  extent  by  in- 
struction. Owitjg,  however,  either  to  original  defect,  or  to  a  defect 
proceeding  from  arrested  development  of  the  brain  as  a  result  of 
disease,  or  other  causes  oi»erating  after  birth,  the  minds  of  such  i>er- 
sons  are  not  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  healthy  standard  of  intel- 
lect, like  that  of  an  ordinary  pei^>n  of  similar  age  and  social  {K>si* 
tiom  This  state  is  called  imbenlUy  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  idiocy 
in  a  minor  degree.  In  cojnmon  language,  pei^ons  hiboring  under  it 
are  often  called  idiots,  but  for  the  sake  of  precision  in  mediciU  lan- 
guage they  are  more  correctly  desA-ribed  as  imbeciles.  (Esqnirol, 
op,  cit,  voL  2,  p.  28t).)  In  imbecility,  the  physical  organization  dif- 
fei-sbut  little  from  tbe  ordinary  standard ;  the  moml  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  inn 
perfect  man,  and  even  this  capacity  does  not  exist  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Imbeciles  never  attain  a  normal  standard  of  iutellect,  and 
when  placed  in  tbe  same  circumstances  as  other  men,  they  never 
make  a  sinjilar  use  of  their  intellectual  powei's.  They  ejui  form  no 
abstract  ideas, and  sometuues  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction  is 
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limited  only  to  a  certain  subject — as  for  instance  arithmetic.  Their 
memory  and  judgment  are  Hmited,  although  sometimes  the  former 
is  remarkably  strong.  They  express  themselves  in  a  hesitating  man- 
ner, and  diflTerently  from  other  men  ;  they  require  time  to  perceive 
the  relations  of  objects  which  are  immediately  perceived  by  sane 
persons.  The  degree  to  which  imbecility  exists  is  well  indicated  by 
the  power  of  speech.  In  idiots  there  is  no  speech,  or  only  an  utter- 
ance of  single  words ;  in  the  better  class  of  imbeciles  the  speech  is 
often  easy  and  unaffected,  while  there  is  every  grade  between  these 
two  extremes.  Some  have  arranged  imbeciles  in  classes,  according 
to  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction  ;  others  according  to  their 
power  of  speech;  but  such  divisions  are  practically  without  value; 
each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself.  The  precise  boundary  between 
idiocy  and  imbecility  cannot  be  defined.  The  major  degrees  of  im- 
becility approach  so  closely  to  those  of  idiocy,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  in  a  practical  view  no  distinction  is  re- 
quired. Idiocy  has  been  here  described  as  that  condition  in  which 
the  congenital  defect  is  not  susceptible  of  being  removed  by  any 
kind  of  instruction ;  but  many  medico- legal  writers  apply  the  term 
idiot  to  one  who  does  manifest  capacity  to  receive  instruction, 
although  in  a  low  degree.  The  difference  is  immaterial  so  long  as 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  understood. 

How  are  the  minor  degrees  of  imbecility  to  be  distinguished  from 
sanity  ?  This  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  for  the 
reason  that  sane  persons  differ  remarkably  in  their  mental  power  to 
receive  instruction,  to  retain  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  to 
allow  them  to  make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  the  world  for  their  own 
benefit.  How  many  persons  pass  through  life  and  advance  in  the 
world,  who  are  yet  undoubtedly  weak-minded,  and  who  have  the 
reputation  among  all  who  know  them  of  being  so !  The  truth  is, 
the  lowest  degrees  of  intelligence  legally  constituting  sound  mind, 
are  not  separable  from  the  minor  forms  of  imbecility,  so  far  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  fa<;ulties  are  concerned.  By  running  this 
distinction  too  closely,  one  half  of  the  world  might  easily  reason 
itself  into  the  right  of  confining  the  other  half  as  insane. 

Idiocy  and  imbecility  must  not  be  confounded  with  mania  and 
monomania.  In  idiots  and  imbeciles,  ideas  are  wanting,  and  the 
power  of  thought  is  absent  or  defective ;  in  maniacs  and  monoma- 
niacs, the  ideas  flow  freely,  but  they  are  perverted,  and  the  power  of 
thought  is  irregular  and  uncontrolled.  In  idiocy  and  imbecility,  we 
do  not  meet  with  the  hallucinations  and  illusions  which  constitute 
the  main  features  of  mania  and  monomania.  Idiocy  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  dementia,  and  indeed,  when  dementia 
is  confirmed  and  complete  {fatmty\  there  is  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence, for  in  neither  state  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  exercise  of 
mental  power.  In  idiocy  no  ideas  have  ever  been  formed  ;  in  imbe- 
cility they  have  been  partially  formed,  but  arrested  ;  in  dementia 
they  have  been  more  or  less  completely  formed,  but  have  subse- 
quently become  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  in  idiocy  and  imbecility  there  is  no  gradual  loss  or  sudden  im- 
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pairuient  of  the  mental  fiicu]tiee,a8  is  genemlly  obj^erved  in  dementia ; 
the  i>ei*80D  18  wliat  he  always  has  been  ;  mentally  weak  and  uusud- j 
ccptible  of  an}^  degree  of  iiiijtrovement  by  instruction.  m 

From  these  remark^^  it  will  be  perceived  that  imbecility  is  al 
state  existing  from  birth,  or  from  childliood — for  it  is  posj^ilde  thatl 
it  may  supervene  from  disease  after  liirth,  in  a  ebild  in  whom  tbern 
was  no  reastm  to  susi»ect  its  existence— but  it  is  more  coininon  to" 
find  the  deticieney  congenital.  Still,  the  term  is  often  applied  to 
that  weakness  of  the  mental  poweiis  which  take^  place  in  the  age^J 
at  the  close  of  life,  even  when  the  mind  has  been  well  develo|ieCH 
in  maturity.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  imbecility  of  age:  this  is  triiljM 
nothing  more  than  a  state  of  senile  dement ta^  aiid  to  apply  to  it  tbOT 
term  "imheeiUty'*  tends  to  create  confusion. 

8ucb  then  are  tlie  four  forms  under  which  insanitj^  or  mental 
aberration  may  i>resent  itself  to  our  notice,  and  although  there  are 
occasionally  mixed  states,  as  of  mania  and  dementia  {pie-ohercjici/)^ 
yet  it  is  an  important  feature  in  the  distinction  of  mental  dis^jrdemjl 
to  observe  that  in  real  insanity  the  characters  presented  to  us  in 
any  given  case  do  not  vary  materially  from  those  which  have  been 
described  as  jjcculiar  to  each  of  these  states.  This  medical  classifi- 
cation, it  must  be  remembered,  is  made  for  the  sake  of  convenienceuj 
because  by  it  a  practitioner  may  be  led  to  form  a  safe  diagnosis  ol| 
the  real  state  of  mind  of  a  person.  It  is  not  recognized  in  any  of 
the  law  proceedings  connected  with  the  insane:  for  in  these  the 
term  iinsomufness  of  mind — coniprcltending  lunacy,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, and  all  forms  of  mental  weakness — is  almost  exclusively 
employed.  In  adopting  this  armngement,  a  medical  jurist  must 
take  care  not  to  fall  into  an  error  which  lias  been  sometimes  coiik.^H 
mi  tied — /*f.,  of  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  of  sound  mind,  l>ecant4e^H 
his  case  could  not  be  easily  placed  in  any  one  of  these  four  great 
divisions  of  insanity.  This  would  be  as  serious  an  error  as  that 
formerly  committed  by  some  law-authorities — namely,  of  giving 
restricted  and  incorrect  definitions  of  lunacy,  idiocy  and  imbecility, 
and  then  contending  that  whoever  was  not  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or 
imbecile  according  to  these  arbitrary  legal  definitions,  must  be  a 
I»ei"son  of  sound  mind. 

llcredifnnj  tratismissioih — The  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity 
has  sometimes  presented  itself  as  a  medico-legal  question  in  relation 
to  the  criminal  ivsponsilulity  of  the  insane.  According  to  Chitty, 
it  is  an  estal)lished  rule  of  hiw,  *^that  proof  that  other  members  of 
the  same  Janjiiy  have  decidedly  been  insane  is  not  admiBsible  either 
in  civil  or  criminal  cases.*'  ("Med,  Jur."  vol.  1,  p.  852.)  But 
recent  decisions  have  shown  that  this  statement  is  not  correct.  In 
Heff.  V.  lioss  Touchd  (1844),  in  whicl]  the  accused  was  tried  for 
shooting  a  man,  and  acquitted  on  tlie  ground  of  insanity,  MaulC| 
J,,  held  that  evidence  that  tlie  gmndfather  had  been  insane  might 
be  adduced,  after  it  had  Ijcen  proved  by  medical  testimony  that 
such  a  disease  is  often  hereditary  in  a  family.  It  was  afs^i  ad- 
mitted in  Oxjord's  case — tlie  prisoner  having  been  tried  for  shoot- 
ing  at  the  Queen  \^^  Law  Times,''  Oct.  2ti,  1844),  and  since  that  data 
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it  has  been  admitted  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  insanity  was 
urged  as  a  defence  on  a  charge  of  murder.  [It  was  also  admitted 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Kramer^  (1  Am.  Law.  Reg. 
p.  355),  upon  the  question  of  a  testator's  sanity.  So  in  Massachu- 
setts, Baxter  v.  Abbott  (7  Gray  71).  In  Delaware,  in  a  trial  for 
murder,  the  evidence  was  admitted,  and  it  was  said  "that  reputa- 
tion in  the  family  of  such  cases  (of  insanity)  may  be  proved  on  the 
principle  of  births,  deaths,  genealogies,  etc."  {State  v.  Windsor^  5 
Harrington  512.)  In  State  v.  Christinas  (6  Jones,  Law  North 
Carolina,  471),  it  was  held  that  where  hereditary  insanity  is  oftered 
as  an  excuse  for  crime,  it  must  appear  that  tne  kind  of  insanity 
proposed  to  be  proven,  as  existing  in  the  prisoner,  is  no  temporary 
malady ;  but  that  it  is  notorious,  and  of  the  same  species  as  that 
with  which  other  members  of  the  family  have  been  afflicted. — P.] 

1  [Chief  Justice  Gibson,  in  admitting  the  evidence  in  this  case,  tlius  expressed 
himself:  '*I  admit  the  deposition  without  hesitation,  notwithstanding  tlie  dicta  of 
Mr,  Shelford  ('Treat,  on  Lunacy,'  59),  and  Mr.  Chitty  (*Med.  Juris/  355),  that 
it  is  an  established  rule  of  law  not  to  admit  proof  of  insanity  in  other  members  of 
the  family  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.  Established  ?  When,  where,  and  by  whom  ? 
Certainly  not  b^  the  House  of  Lords  in  McAdam  v.  Walker  (1  Dow's  Par.  Ca.  148), 
the  only  case  cited  for  it,  for  the  question  there  was  avowedly  dodged.  That  high 
court  would  not  shock  common  sense  by  affirming  the  order  of  the  Scotch  Court  of 
Sessions ;  nor  would  it  gratuitously  reverse  it,  where  the  decision  could  be  safely 
put  on  another  ground.  The  authority  of  a  judgment  appealed  from,  and  left  in 
dubio,  cannot  be  very  great.'*  ♦  #  #  ♦  »  "Does  not  proof  of  hereditary  madness 
bear  directlv  on  the  condition  of  the  mind  which  is  the  subject  of  investigation  ? 

*'  What  if  the  point  had  been  ruled  by  the  Chancellor  and  law  judges  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Profoundly  learned  in  the  maxims  of  the  law,  they  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  lights  of  physiology  ;  yet,  free  from  the  presumptuousness  of  which 
ignorance  is  the  foster-father,  they  refused  to  rush  on  the  decision  of  a  question  to 
which  they  felt  themselves  incompetent."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  "When  it  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Chitty  and  Mr.  Shelford  themselves,  that  insanity  is  a  descendible  quality,  they 
eive  up  the  argument.  There  can  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  referring  wild, 
furious,  and  unnatural  actions,  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  to  the  aberrations  of 
a  mind,  the  reflex  of  that  of  a  crazy  father.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  distinguished  lecturer 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  says  that  ^  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  a  case  of  insanity,  the  flrst  question  put  is  commonly  in  reference  to  the 
present  or  past  existence  of  the  disorder  in  other  members  of  the  family.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  writers  on  insanity,  that 
a  disi)osition  to  the  disease  is  frequently  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  through 
many  generations.  M.  Esquirol  has  remarked  that  this  hereditary  taint  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  causes  to  which  insanity  can  be  referred. '  (Taylor  on  Med.  Juris., 
502.)"  *  *  »  »  »  *'The  knowledge  attained  by  men  of  a  subject  with  which  they 
have  grappled  all  their  lives,  ought  surely  to  prevail  against  knowledge  gleaned 
from  the  handbooks  of  a  profession  to  which  the  gleaners  did  not  belong.  Strange 
that  a  source  of  information,  open  to  every  one  else,  should  be  closed  to  those  who 
are  to  pass  on  the  fact !  Every  man  has  observed  that  there  are  families,  through 
which  insanity  has  been  handed  down  for  generations."    ♦    *    ♦ 

**  An  objection  to  the  inquisition  which  does  not  disclose  the  specific  nature  of  the 
ancestor's  infirmity  might  stand  in  a  different  light,  but  testimony  which  brings  the 
fact  of  madness  home  to  him  ought  to  be  received  like  evidence  of  family  likeness, 
which,  though  less  reliable,  was  allowed  to  be  corroborative  proof  of  paternity  in 
the  Douglas  Peerage  case  in  1767,  and  again  in  the  Townsend  Peerage  case  in 
1848."  »»»»»'*  In  prosecutions  for  bastardy,  the  practice  in  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions was,  in  my  day,  not  exactly  to  give  the  child  in  evidence,  but  to  put  it  before 
the  jury,  sometimes  by  the  prosecutor,  and  sometimes  by  the  putative  father.  But 
ancestral  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  brain  is  more  frequently  transmitted  than 
any  resemblance  in  form  or  feature ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  objection  to 
evidence  of  it  for  purposes  of  corrolwration." — P.] 
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T1h8  kind  of  evidence  lias,  however,  been  frequently  rejected,  and 
it  is  not  admitted  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  {Gihon's  case,  Ediii- 
burgli,  I)eeend.>er^  1844.) 

Fclgncf^  Insfnnty, — Insanity  is  fivqueiitly  feigned  by  fiersons  ac- 
cused of  criminal  offences  in  order  to  procure  an  acquittal  or  dis- 
charge. In  the  fij-st  place,  when  feigning  is  suspected,  it  will  lie 
prof>er  to  inquire  whether  the  y^erson  has  any  motive  for  pretending 
to  be  insane.  No  sane  person  feigns  without  a  motive.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  insanity  is  never  assumed  until  afUr  the 
commission  of  a  crime  and  the  actual  detection  of  the  criminal.  No 
one  feigns  insanity  merely  to  avoid  suspicion.  In  general,  a??  in 
most  eases  of  imposture,  the  part  is  overacted — the  person  does 
either  too  much  or  too  little,  and  he  betrays  himself  by  inconsisten- 
cies of  conduct  and  language  which  are  never  met  with  in  eases  of 
real  insanity.  There  is^  commonly  some  probable  cause  to  which 
insanity  may  be  traced,  but  when  the  malady  is  feigned  there  is 
no  apparent  cause:  in  this  case  the  appcaninee  of  the  assumed  in- 
sanity is  always  sudden — in  the  real  malady,  the  progress  of  an 
attat-k  is  generally  gradual ;  and  when  the  attack  is  really  sudden, 
then  it  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  some  great  nmral  shock  or  other 
very  ol>vious  cause*  We  should  observe  whether  for  some  time 
previously  tliere  has  been  any  marked  change  of  character  in  the 
fKcrson,  or  whetlier  his  conduct,  when  he  had  no  interest  to  feigi 
presented  any  of  the  usual  indications  of  a  disordered  mind.  Son,, 
aifflculty  may  arise  when  fits  of  eccentricity  or  strangeness  of  char 
acter  are  deposed  to  by  witnesses;  but  these  statements  may 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  the  previous  acts  of  the  jierson 
may  bear  no  resemblauce  whatever  to  those  performed  by  him  in 
the  recently  assumed  condition.  A  difficulty  of  this  kind  rai*ely 
presents  itself,  since  in  an  impostor  no  act  indicative  of  insanity  can 
be  adduced  for  any  antecedent  period  of  his  life:  it  is  only  after 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime  ami  its  detection,  that  any  action  simu* 
lating  the  habits  of  the  insane  will  be  met  with.  In  real  insanity, 
the  person  will  iu)f  admit  that  he  is  insane;  in  the  feigned  state  all  j 
Ids  attempts  are  directed  to  make  you  believe  that  lie  is  mad  ;  andj^l 
an  im[>ostor  may  be  induced  to  pverform  any  act,  if  it  be  casually^H 
observed  to  anotlier  in  his  hearing,  that  the  yierformanee  of  such  an 
act  will  fLirniah  strong  evidence  of  his  insanity. 

Mania  is  perhaps  more  frequently  assumed  than  any  other  form, 
because  tlie  vulgar  notion  of  insanity  is,  that  it  is  made  up  of  vio- 
lent action,  and  vociferous  and  incoherent  language:  but  mania 
rarely  comes  on  suddenly,  or  witliout  some  obvious  cause, 
maniacal  patient  is  also  equally  furions  day  and  night,  while  ai 
impostor  is  obliged  to  rest  after  his  violent  exertions.  Dr.  Burrows 
recommends  that  close  attention  should  bo  paid  to  the  expi'essioti 
of  tlie  eye.  The  mobility  of  the  features  may  be  as  rapid  as  the 
imagination  is  vivid ;  but  when  every  feature  ma}^  vary,  or  be  kepi 
under  control  and  be  steady,  tiie  eye  will  still  indicate  the  errin|_ 
tiiought — its  expression  caimot  be  easily  assumed.  There  is  about 
the  eyes  iu  mania  a  vestlessnesij  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten 
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tion ;  the  patient  sleeps  but  little,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed — an 
impostor  sleeps  as  soundly  as  a  healthy  person.  The  violence  of  a 
maniac  continues  whether  he  is  alone  or  not,  while  the  impostor 
acts  his  part  only  when  he  thinks  he  is  observed ;  hence  the  impo- 
sition may  be  detected  by  watching  him  when  he  is  not  aware  that 
an  eye  is  directed  upon  him. 

The  feigning  of  monomania  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty:  it 
would  be  easily  susceptible  of  detection.  As  in  mania,  the  part 
would  be  overacted,  and  an  impostor  w^ould  thus  betray  himself. 
Dementia  is  more  easily  feigned :  in  general,  this  state  comes  on 
slowly,  and  is  obviously  dependent  on  organic  changes,  as  old  age, 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia ;  or  it  is  a  consequence  of  recur- 
rent mania  or  monomania.  As  this  form  of  insanity  consists  in  an 
entire  abolition  of  all  mental  power,  so  the  discovery  of  any  con- 
nected ideas,  reasoning  or  reflection,  either  by  language,  writing, 
or  gestures,  would  at  once  show  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  real 
dementia.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  could  hardly  be  feigned  success- 
fully, because  these  are  states  of  congenital  deficiency,  i.  e.,  they 
must  have  existed  from  birth.  Hence  it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
by  reference  to  the  antecedent  life  of  a  person,  whether  he  has 
or  has  not  always  been  such  as  he  represents  himself.  There  is 
another  fact  worthy  of  notice.  An  impostor  cannot  long  main- 
tain his  part.  If  the  case  is  really  of  lon^  duration  without  ma- 
terial change  in  symptoms  and  conduct,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  one 
of  real  than  feigned  insanity.  The  difficult  cases  of  feigned  in- 
sanity are  really  limited  to  those  forms  of  the  malady  which  are 
liable  to  attack  a  person  suddenly.  But  for  a  sudden  attack  of 
real  insanity  there  should  always  be  some  obvious  cause:  the  non- 
existence of  this,  with  the  presence  of  a  strong  motive  for  deception, 
will  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  malady  has  been  assumed. 

Causes  of  insanity. — The  causes  of  insanity  may  be  either  moral 
or  physical.  A  full  account  of  them,  with  the  relative  numbers 
attacked,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Hawkes.  (See  "  Lancet," 
1872,  2,  666.)  Among  the  ordinary  causes  may  be  enumerated 
severe  domestic  affliction — loss  of  near  relatives  or  friends — great 
pecuniary  losses — diappointments — long  watching — ^anxieties  either 
as  to  the  health  of  friends  or  success  in  business — severe  and  long- 
continued  mental  exertion— excessive  study — ambition — ^the  puer- 
peral state — amenorrhoea — masturbation--drunken  habits — over- 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion  or  politics,  and  in  general  all 
those  disorders  which  cause  depression  of  health  and  spirits,  and 
which  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  sleep.  About  one-third  of  the 
existence  of  man  is  passed  in  sleep,  and  this  quiescence  or  repose  is 
as  necessary  to  mental  as  it  is  to  bodily  health.  One  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  insanity  is  extreme  wakefulness.    (Millar,  op.  cit.  p.  9.) 

Appearances  after  death. — In  some  cases  a  medical  practitioner 
may  be  required  to  state  whether  certain  appearances  found  in  the 
brain  of  a  deceased  jKjrson  do,  or  do  not  indicate  the  past  existence 
of  insanity,  or  imbecility.  Such  a  question  is  only  likely  to  arise 
in  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  past  existence  of  insanity  from  oral 
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testimony  may  be  disputed.  (Case  of  Stulz^  Prerog.  Court,  1852.) 
The  appearances  commonly  met  with  on  an  inspection  of  the  head 
are  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  close  adhesions  of  the 
dura  mater  (the  lining  membrane),  with  great  congestion  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  or  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  brain.  There  is  a  general  fulness  of  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  brain,  with  remains  of  old  cysts,  hardened  deposits,  or  even 
abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Inferences  from 
the  existence  of  these  appearances  in  the  brain  must,  however,  be 
drawn  with  caution,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  necessarily 
indicate  insanity ;  nevertheless,  such  chronic  changes  must  be  con- 
sidered as  producing  greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  mental 
functions;  but  the  actual  degree  to  which  the  impairment  has  ex- 
isted ought  properly  to  be  determined  by  evidence  of  the  conduct 
and  actions  of  the  deceased  during  life.  In  a  communication  made 
by  Dr.  Webster  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  April,  1855, 
there  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  the 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  290  insane  patients.  In  226  cases  the 
pia  mater  was  infiltrated ;  in  207  eftusion  had  taken  place  in  the 
ventricles;  in  184  fulness  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  brain  or  mem- 
branes was  observed ;  in  117  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  thick- 
ened and  opaque ;  in  64  the  color  of  the  brain  appeared  changed 
from  its  natural  hue;  in  51  the  bloody  points  {puruia  crueiita)  were 
lar^e  and  numerous  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  medullary  substance ; 
while  in  40  instances  blood  was  eftnsed,  sometimes  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  within  the  cranium.  This  effusion  had  evidently  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  most  of  the  patients.  From  these 
data  it  ai)peai'8  that — first,  infiltration  of  tlie  pia  mater;  secondly, 
eflusion  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles;  and  thirdly,  fulness  of.  the  cranial 
vessels,  arc  the  principal  iis  also  the  most  frequent  diseased  altera- 
tions of  structure  observed  in  patients  who  die  while  suffering 
under  symptoms  of  mental  disorder. 

As  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  duration  of  the  insanity  is  given, 
it  is  difficult  to  apply  these  results  to  special  instances.  In  the  case 
of  Ifobrrts  V.  Kerslake  (Warwick  Aut.  Assizes,  1854),  the  main  ques- 
tion was  whether  certain  appearances  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
did  or  (lid  not  indicate  disease  of  long  standing  as  well  as  insanity  at 
the  i)articular  date  at  which  a  will  was  made.  Dr.  Conolly  and  I 
considered  that  t)ie  appearances  were  not  inconsistent  with  tlie  sup- 
lx)sition  that  the  testator  was  sane  at  the  time  of  making  his  will. 
(''Journal  of  Psychological  Med."  Oct.  1854,  p.  573.) 
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CHAPTER    LXII. 

MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSANE. — IMPOSITION 
OF  RESTRAINT. — ILLEGAL  IMPOSITION  OP  RESTRAINT. — VIOLENCE  OF 
TEMPER. — CERTIFICATES  OF  INSANITY. — RULES  FOR  THE  DISCHARGE  OP 
LUNATICS. 

Among  the  questions  which  may  come  before  a  medical  jurist  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  insanity  are  the  following:  A  practitioner 
may  be  required  to  say  whether  a  person  aftected  with  the  malady 
should,  or  should  not  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum — whether  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  by  interdiction,  or  whether  he 
is  so  completely  cured  of  his  malady  as  to  justify  his  liberation  from 
confinement.  Then  again  medical  evidence  may  go  far  to  determine 
whether  a  will  or  deed  executed  by  an  alleged  lunatic  should  be  set 
aside;  whether  a  marriage-contract  or  debt  should  be  annulled ;  and 
lastly,  whether  a  criminal  act  was  committed  by  a  person  while 
laboring  under  insanity — a  question  involvins^  either  the  life  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  perpetual  imprtsonment  of  a  person 
accused  of  crime. 

Imposition  of  restpaint. — By  restraint,  in  a  legal  sense,  we  are  to 
undei-stand  the  placing  of  attendants  to  watch  or  control  the  actions 
of  an  alleged  lunatic,  or  his  forcible  removal  from  friends  or  relatives, 
with  or  without  the  confinement  of  his  person  by  physical  force. 
What  are  the  circumstances  which  will  justify  a  practitioner  in 
applying  restraint  to  the  insane?  The  law  has  given  great  power 
in  this  respect  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  but,  owinff  to 
certain  abuses,  the  power  has  been  of  late  years  much  restricted  by 
various  Acts  of  the  Legislature.  Most  medico-legal  writers  agree 
that  we  are  not  justified  in  ordering  restraint  except  wheUy  fi'om 
symptoms  witnessed  by  ourselves,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  lunatic  will  injure  his  person  or  property^  or  the  person  or  property 
of  others.  It  is  then  not  suflScient  to  seek  merely  for  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  some  delusion^  but  to  determine  how  far  that  delusion, 
if  present,  aftects  the  conduct  of  the  person.  Unless  the  delusion 
be  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  patient's  own  interests  or 
those  of  others  mav  be  damaged  by  his  insane  conduct,  careful 
superintendence  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  closest  restraint. 
(For  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  **Med.  Qaz."  vol.  44,  p.  1061.) 
The  act  of  resorting  to  restraint  on  all  occasions  has  been  justified 
on  the  principle  that  it  may  tend  to  the  cure  of  a  patient,  by 
removing  his  delusion.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  subject  has 
reference  to  medical  practice,  and  not  to  legal  medicine.  It  may  be 
urged  with  more  plausibility,  that  by  withholding   restraint  in 
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incipient  cases,  niischief  may  be  done  by  tlie  lunatic  to  himself  or 
othei'8,  and  tbat  tlieii  it  will  be  too  late  to  interfere;  but  even  here 
caret ul  sui>erintendenee  may  render  close  confinement  unnecessary. 

The  legal  rule  for  interference  with  tbe  liberty  of  a  pcrj^on,  which 
rOBtraint  always  implies,  may  be  interred  from  tlie  following  state- 
ment by  AIn  J.  F*  Stepben:  "Tben?  ia  a  norinnl  state  in  which  all 
human  ert^aturcs  act  on  the  aanie  jiriiieiples,  and  tbe  general  mean- 
ing of  sanity  is,  that  tbe  person  conducts  himself  in  this  noroial 
manner;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  tlie  circumstances  by  which  he 
18  surrounded  ;  tliat  be  bas  objects  in  view  in  his  actions,  and  that 
he  ret^ulatcR  bis  conduct  with  reference  to  them  and  to  the  general 
conaiilerations  wbich  ait'cct  matters  of  tbat  class."  (''General  View 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,''  pp.  87  ct  seq.)  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  oo  tbe  mind  of  a  medical  man  that,  before  he 
employs  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  law  to  confine  a  {Kjrson 
who  is  said  to  be  mad,  besliould  liave  well  in  bis  rnind  what  lawyet^^J 
imi»ly  by  the  term  **  madness,'Mn  a  practical  sense.  As  definej  bj^H 
Mr.  8tci»bc!i,  it  means  vondud  of  a  certain  cbaracter — not,  as*  it  is  ^^ 
usually  interpreted  by  medical  men,  a  certain  ilisea^se  of  the  brain, 
the  existence  of  which  is  speculative,  but  one  of  the  eftects  of  which, 
if  present,  is  to  produce  such  conduct.  In  examining  an  alleged 
lunatic,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  be  sbould  or  should 
not  be  placed  in  confinement,  his  c^niduct  must  therefore  be  com' 
pared  witli  that  of  otlier  men  in  a  normal  state:  and  here,  in  onl 
to  constitute  sane  behavior,  we  must  look  fur  a  generic,  and  not  for 
a  8p«.icitic  resemblance.  Any  degree  of  ignorance,  vice,  or  folly  is 
perfect!}'  consistent  with  sane  conduct  iu  a  legal  seuse.  The  power 
of  restraint  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  such  cases  aa  these;  theji 
ore  prop*.u'ly  under  certain  circumstances  amenable  to  the  criminal 
law.  An  ignorant,  vicious,  or  foolisb  man  may  do  a  great  amount 
of  miscbief,  but  he  has  a  liberty  of  choice  and  freedom  of  action; 
and  if  from  folly  or  depravity  be  selects  a  bad  course,  he  is  not 
therefore  insane,  but  is  as  much  responsible  for  his  actions  as  a  sane 
man  wbo  prefers  a  good  course.  Such  a  man  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  lunatic,  or  confined  in  an  asylum  undur  a  medical  certifiaitc.  It 
may  l)e  sometimes  difficult  to  define  the  line  wbich  separates  acts  of 
depravity  from  those  of  insanity:  but  medical  men  have  not  been 
in  many  cases  sufficiently  cautious  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. Lawyers  look  closely  to  mnduei  as  a  ground  of  inter- 
ference witli  pci'sonal  literty:  tiie  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  Ije 
inconsistent  with  tbe  usual  bebavior  of  a  normally  sane  i»cn^oa 
placed  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  examining  a  person  iiro].K>sed  to  be  placed  under  restraint,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  confound  acts  depending  on  violence  of  temper 
wnth  those  which  proceed  from  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  man  may 
have  always  liad  a  violent  temper,  subject  to  occasional  tits  of  aggra- 
vation ;  but  this  condition  must  not  be  mistaken  for  mental  disease. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  tlie  acts  of  a  person  be  due  to  violent 
temj^er  or  insanity,  it  %vill  be  proper  to  ascertain  wbat  may  have 
been  his  natural  liabits.    The  great  feature  of  insanity  is  ehange  of 
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character — a  man  who  is  really  insane  is  diflTerent  from  what  he  has 
previously  been  ;  but  it  may  be  proved  of  a  violent-tempered  man 
that  he  has  always  been  the  same.  The  greatest  abuses  of  the  re- 
straint system  have  been  chiefly  observed  in  respect  to  monomania, 
where  persons  have  been  forcibly  imprisoned  and  confined  in  their 
prsons,  because  they  entertained  some  absurd  delusions,  over  which 
however,  they  had  so  great  a  power  of  control  as  to  render  it  some- 
what difficult  even  for  a  shrewd  and  experienced  examiner  to  detect 
them.  When  at  last  after  many  hours'  cross-examination,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  delusion  has  been  made  apparent,  the  result  has  been 
looked  upon  as  furnishing  matter  for  triumph  and  exultation ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Conolly  justly  remarks,  one  point  in  these  cases  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  lost  sight  of,  namely — What  possible  injury  could 
have  resulted  to  the  patient  or  his  friends  from  the  existence  of  a 
delusion  over  which  he  had  such  complete  control  and  mastery  as  to 
render  it  a  most  laborious  task  to  obtain  any  evidence  whatever  of 
its  existence?  ("Indications  of  Insanity.")  It  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted that  where  delusion  does  exist,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  mind  must  be  more  or  less  disordered  in  all  its  faculties ;  but 
such  patients  require  only  close  watching,  not  a  rigorous  imprison- 
ment in  an  asylum.  The  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  all 
those  cases  where  there  is  the  least  power  of  self-control.  The  forci- 
ble removal  of  a  person  from  his  home  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  unless 
the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  immediate  inter- 
ference  necessary  on  the  ground  of  admitted  or  proved  insanity,  is 
unjustifiable  in  law,  and  may  involve  those  concerned  in  the  removal 
in  a  serious  responsibility.  In  cases  of  incipient  insanity,  interfer- 
ence would  not  be  legally  justifiable,  and  a  practitioner  placing 
restraint  on  a  person  so  situated,  might  find  himself  defendant  in  an 
action  for  damages. 

In  Hill  V.  Pfiilp  the  judges  decided  that  a  medical  man,  when 
called  upon  to  give  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  a  person, 
may  act  upon  the  directions  of  a  wife,  but  that  the  directions  must 
be  considered  as  only  guiding  his  judgment,  and  not  absolutelv 
dictating  to  him  and  justifying  his  proceedings;  that  he  is  still 
bound  to  exercise  his  own  professional  knowledge  and  discretion 
so  far  as  to  refrain  from  doing  anything,  or  adopting  any  course 
which  might  be  injurious  to  the  patient.  A  medical  man  is,  there- 
fore, ultimately  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  a  lunatic:  no  person 
can  give  him  authority  to  do  that  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
general  practice  or  the  necessity  of  the  case.  (For  a  rei)ort  of  this 
case,  and  some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  decision,  see  the  "  Legal 
Examiner,"  May  29, 1852,  pp.  307, 318.)  In  Scott  v.  Wakem  (Guild- 
ford Summer  Assizes,  1862),  the  defendant,  a  medical  practitioner, 
was  sued  for  damages  in  nlacing  under  restraint,  and  without  neces- 
sity or  authority,  a  man  laboring  under  delirium  tremens.  In  this 
case  the  wife  denied  that  she  had  given  any  authoritv  for  interfer- 
ence, and  on  this  point  her  evidence  conflicted  with  that  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  medical  man  whom  she  had  consulted.  Fortunately 
the  facts  were  adverse  to  her  statement ;  but  in  future  cases  of  this 
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KiTirl,  it  woiilfl  he  desirable  for  a  medical  man  to  have  a  wrlttm 
aiitliority  for  bucIi  proceeding,  bearing  in  niind  that  he  does  not 
exceed  what  is  necessary,  prof>er,  or  usual  tor  the  treatment  of  the 
j»ereon;  and  on  this  he  mast  always  exercise  his  owni  judgment, 
irre8i_iectiveof  the  ojiinions  or  suggestioDS  of  others.  Medieal  men, 
even  when  aetii^g  most  conscientiously  in  disoliarge  of  their  duties, 
cannot  hoi>e  to  escape  liarasBing  and  vexatious  actions  %vhen  they 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  eases  of  delirium  tremens.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  disorder  is  that,  w^ith  the  cause,  it  may  soon  disappear, 
and  thus  medical  evidence  may  be  easily  procured  to  show  that  a 
person,  at  a  short  i>eriod  before  or  after  the  imposition  of  restraint, 
was  in  a  sane  state'  of  mind  and  not  in  a  condition  to  justify  any 
interference  w^itli  his  pei*9onal  liberty. 

In  order  to  i>rovide  for  the  protection  of  lunatics  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  undue  violence  or  frequency  in  the  application  of  restniint, 
the  taw^  conij>t^ls  the  keepei^s  of  asylums  to  enter  in  a  book  a  rejiort 
of  each  case,  or  of  each  occasion  on  which  any  meclianical  restmint 
18  resorted  to.  An  omission  to  make  this  entry  is  a  misdemeanor: 
and  at  the  Miiidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1851,  two  medical  men  were 
convicted  and  fined  for  placing  patients  under  restraint  without 
having  made  the  pror>er  entries  refpured  by  law.  (lieg,  v.  Mndd(M'k: 
see  also  *'  Med.  Gaz/'  voL  47,  p.  556  ;  and  a  paper  on  the  '^^  Use  and 
Abase  of  Restraint,"  in  the  *Mourn,  Psychol,  iled.''  1849,  p.  240.) 

Ciiiifimtes  of  insmuO/. — It  wull  here  be  tieeesaiiry  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances wliich  i*equire  the  attention  of  a  practitioner  when  he  ia 
called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity,  whereby  a  j^erson  may 
be  placed  in  confinement  in  an  asylum.  The  Acts  which  sijeeially 
refer  to  this  sulyect  are  the  ItJth  and  17th  Victoria,  c.  9(5  and  *J7, 
These  Acts,  wbicli  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Novemb^^J 
1858,  are  a  consolidation  of  the  statutes  on  the  regulation  of  th^^| 
care  and  treatment  of  lunatics.  Their  provisions  are  very  stringent, 
both  with  respect  to  medical  men  who  sign  certificates,  and  those 
w*ho  keep  asylums  for  the  rece]»tion  of  lunatics.  According  to  s.  74, 
c.  97,  no  person  (not  a  pauper)  can  be  received  into  or  detained  in 
any  asylum,  without  an  order  from  some  jierson  (gene rally  the  near- 
est relative)  and  two  medical  certificates,  which  n^ust  be  signed  by 
two pfif/S'irifUL^,  fiurffeons^  or  apotherarics  not  in  partnership  or  an  as- 
sistant to  the  other,  and  each  of  whom  shall  separately  from  the  other 
have  [►ersonally  examined  the  jiei^son  to  whom  it  relates  not  mart 
than  seven  clear  days  premonsly  to  the  reception  of  such  person  int4) 
such  asylum.  These  certificates  need  not  be  filled  up,  signed,  and 
dated  on  the  day  of  examination  ;  but  the  examination  of  the 
patient  must  be  made  in  every  case  loUhin  seven  dear  days  before 
admission. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of 
private  patients: — 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  (duly  registered)  physician  or  surge 
or  apothecary  \}\tvt  sei  forth  the  quaiyication]^  and  being  iu  actii 
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practice  as  such,  hereby  certify  that  I,  on  the       day  of  ,  at 

[here  insert  the  street  and  nwnJber  of  the  house  {if  any\  or  other  like 
particulars]^  in  the  county  of  ,  etc.,  separately  from  any  other 

medical  practitioner,  personally  examined  A.  B.,  the  person  named 
in  the  accompanying  statement  or  order,  and  that  the  said  A.  B.  is 
a  lunatic  [or  an  idiot,  or  a  i^erson  of  unsound  mind],  and  a  proper 
person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained  under  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  that  I  have  formed  this  opinion  upon  the  following 
grounds,  viz. : — 

1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  [here  state  the 
facts]. 

2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity,  communicated  to  me 
by  others  [here  state  the  information^  and  from  whom]. 

(Signea)  Name. 

Place  of  abode. 
Dated  this       day  of  ,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Under  s.  10,  c.  96,  no  person  can  be  received  into  any  registered 
hospital  or  licensed  house,  or  as  a  single  patient,  under  any  certifi- 
cate which  purports  to  be  founded  only  upon  facts  communicated 
by  others.  A  medical  certificate  may  be  amended,  if  incorrect  or 
defective.  No  medical  man  can  receive  as  a  boarder  in  his  house 
any  insane  person,  whether  for  medical  treatment  or  otherwise,  un- 
less he  has  previously  obtained  a  license  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  and  one  certificate  duly  signed  by  two  other  medical 
men.  In  January,  1861,  a  medical  practitioner  was  convicted  of 
misdemeanor  for  thus  receiving  illegally  a  lunatic  patient.  {Reg.  v. 
Kelley,  C.  C.  C,  Jan.  29,  1861.)  This  was  a  clear  breach  of  the 
regulations.  The  defence  was  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law, 
but  this  was  no  answer  to  the  charge.  ("  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.," 
Jan.  28, 1861,  p.  105^  and  "  Lancet,^'  Feb.  9, 1861,  p.  151.) 

Dr.  Millar,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  lunatic  asylum,  states  that,  as  a  rule,  very  few 
of  the  certificates  which  are  brought  with  private  patients  are  cor- 
rectly filled  up,  notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  instructions. 
The  omission  of  particulars  apparently  of  no  importance  has  often 
caused  them  to  be  rejected  as  illegal ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  use- 
ful to  point  out  the  chief  errors  which,  according  to  this  gentle- 
man, are  committed  by  medical  men.  1st.  A  neglect  in  stating 
the  qualification  which  empowers  the  medical  practitioner  to  prac- 
tise. It  is  not  unusual  for  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  up  with  the 
words  "  physician,"  "  surgeon,"  or  "  apothecary,"  instead  of  insert- 
ing the  qualification  which  enables  him  to  practise  in  any  of  these 
capjicities.  2dly.  Omitting  the  address  of  the  house  at  which  the 
examination  was  made.     If  there  should   be   no  number  to  the 

house,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  *'  At  the  dwelling  house  of , 

in street,  village,  etc."  3dly.  Omitting  the  address  and  occu- 
pation of  the  person  examined.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Millar,  an  omission  of  one  of  these  three  simple  and 
obvious  particulars  occurs — a  degree  of  carelessness  not  creditable  to 
48 
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tho  profcsBioii.  Medical  men  no  doubt  err  from  regarding  them  a^ 
having  ^o  bearing  wliatever  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  patieuL 
(See  Millar's  ^'Ilfnts  on  Insanity /'  p.  78.) 

By  B.  13,c.  96,  a  medical  practitioner  who  gives  a  false  certificate, 
or  any  person  not  I>eing  a  registered  jliyi^ician,  surgeon,  or  afiothe- 
cary  in  actual  practice,  who  gives  a  eertitieate  as  such,  is  declare*! 
to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  For  any  act  done  by  a  registered! 
medical  practitioner  contrary  to  any  of  tlie  pi-ovis5ons  of  the  Act 
(although  not  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor),  he  \»  subjected  for  each 
proved  offence  to  a  penalty  of  t%venty  pounds.  By  s.  3ti  the  words 
*' phvi^ician,*'  "surgeon,"  or  ''apothecary"  shall  respective!}' mean 
one  duly  '^  licensed  or  registered  to  practise  as  sucli  by,  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  some  College,  University,  Company,  or  Institution,  leg;illy 
constituted  and  qualified  to  gmtit  such  authority  or  license  in  some 
part  of  tbe  Ihited  Khtgthm^  or  tme  wbo  was  in  practice  as  an  ajx)- 
tliecary  in  Etujland  or  Wfdes  on  or  betbre  the  Ist  day  of  August, 
1815,  and  being  in  aetual  practice  as  euch  physician,  surgeon^  or 
apothecary/'  (16  &  17  Vict,  cajv.  96,  s*  30*)  Thus,  tlie  certificates  of 
Irisli  medical  practitioners  are  valid  for  the  confinement  of  lunatics 
in  England,  and  convei*sely  those  of  English  practitioners  are  valid 
for  asylums  in  Ireland*  A  special  Act  has  been  passed  for  Scotland 
(20  &  21  Vict.  c.  71):  and  by  sections  34  and  35  the  rules  regarding 
certificates  are  similar  to  those  of  the  English  statnte, 

A  medical  practitioner  ninst  not  be  too  ready  to  lend  himself  to 
the  signing  of  certificates  for  tbe  confiuemeiit  of  pej-sons  wbo  may 
be  laboring  under  barndess  delusions.  In  violent  mania,  or  in  mono- 
mania with  a  liomicidal  or  a  suicidal  propensity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  tVie  propriety  of  applying  some  degree  of  restmnt,  fur 
here  tlie  necessity  is  imminent.  If  a  remarkable  change  has  sud- 
denly taken  i>lace  iti  tbe  character  of  a  person,  if  he  has  l>ecoine 
irritable,  outrageous,  or  threatened  jjei-sonal  violence  to  any  one, or 
if  he  has  recklessly  endangered  the  interests  of  biniself  and  family, 
be  is  undoubtedly  a  tit  subject  for  restraint.  (See  Pagan,  p.  75.) 
The  more  he  approacbes  to  tbis  condition,  the  less  difficulty  we  shall 
have  in  coming  ton  decision;  and  in  a  really  doubtful  instance  there 
will  be  no  impropriety  in  employing  restraint;  since,  although  tlie 
person  is  tliereby  deprived  of  liberty,  it  is  better  that  this  should 
happen  than  that  he  or  Ids  friends  should  incur  the  risk  of  suftering 
severely  by  his  insane  conduct. 

The  74th  section  of  cap.  97  provides  that  in  cases  of  emergency  « 
person  (not  a  pauper)  may,  under  special  circumstances  (these  beting 
stated  in  tbe  onler),  be  received  into  a  house  or  hospital,  ujion  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  o^ifBietlical  practitioner  only,  |>rovided  that  withiu 
tJtrt'c  dfu/s  two  other  such  certificates  are  signed  by  two  other  me- 
dical practitionei-s  not  being  connected  with  such  bouse  or  hospital, 
upon  a  like  examinatio]L  The  detaining  of  a  lierson  uix>n  one 
medical  certificate  only  beyond  the  jicriod  of  three  days,  without 
such  further  certificates,  is  a  misdemeanor  in  tbe  keef>er  of  the 
house  or  hospitaL  By  s»  67,  c.  97,  the  certificate  of  one  medical 
practitioner  only^  signed  according  to  the  above  rules,  will  suffice 
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for  a  pauper  lunatic^  provided  the  person  has  been  previously  ex- 
amined by  a  justice,  clergyman,  and  overseer  or  relieving  officer. 
By  8.  12,  c.  96,  no  medical  practitioner  who  is  interested  in  or 
attends  a  licensed  house  or  hospital,  or  whose  father,  brother,  son, 
partner,  or  assistant  is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprietor  of,  or  a  regular 
professional  attendant  in,  such  house  or  hospital,  shall  sign  any 
certificate  for  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  it.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  terms  of  the  Act  that  one  person  cannot  sign  a  certificate  as  a 
substitute  for  another,  and  yet  there  have  been  several  instances  of 
its  violation  under  these  circumstances.  In  December,  1855,  a 
medical  assistant  was  committed  for  trial  because  he  had  signed  the 
name  of  the  surgeon  with  whom  he  was  living  to  a  certificate  of  in- 
sanity for  the  confinement  of  a  pauper  lunatic.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  insanity  of  the  person,  and  the  plea  urged  in  defence  was 
that  the  surgeon  whose  name  was  thus  forged  was  in  ill  health,  and 
had  given  the  assistant  an  authority  to  sign  papers  for  him.  This, 
however,  was  no  justification  of  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Act: 
the  words  of  the  certificate  are  so  explicit  on  this  point,  that  no 
reasonable  person  can  have  any  doubt  about  their  meaning. 

[The  principal  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  the  United  States  have 
printed  forms  and  obligations,  which  are  furnished  to  the  friends 
of  patients  to  be  filled  up  and  signed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
State,  and  the  rules  of  the  hospital.  The  form  of  tho  medical  cer- 
tificate generally  requires  the  patient  to  have  been  seen  and  ex- 
amined by  the  physician  signing,  on  the  day  on  which  the  certifi- 
cate is  dated.  In  all  cases,  the  certificate  is  expected  to  apply  only 
to  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  signing,  and  to 
be  used  without  delay  in  order  to  be  available. 

The  medical  certificate  must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  formal 
application  for  admission  of  the  patient,  signed  by  a  responsible 
guardian,  near  relative  or  friend.  These  papers  have  also  annexed 
to  them,  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  past  history  and  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  case,  and 
the  probable  cause  of  the  attack;  which  questionsare  to  be  answered 
by  the  friends  and  relatives,  and  the  attending  physician. 

Some  hospitals  require  the  signatures  of  two  physicians  to  the 
medical  certificate,  neither  of  them,  of  course,  being  connected  with 
the  hospitals  applied  to.  The  State  Lunatic  Hospital  of  New  Jersey 
requires  the  medical  certificate  to  be  formally  deposed  to  by  two 
phvsicians  before  a  magistrate. 

ratients  sometimes  obtain  their  discharge  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  are  generally  removed  by  friends  or  discharged,  when 
sufficiently  recovered,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  legal  restriction  in  this  country  on  the  libera- 
tion of  insane  patients,  except  in  cases  of  homicidal  or  otherwise 
dangerous  lunatics,  who  have  oeen  confined  by  order  of  a  magistrate 
or  of  a  court  of  law.  Such  patients  can  only  be  released  by  an 
authority  similar  to  that  which  first  committed  them.  There  are 
patients  of  this  class  now  in  durance  at  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  different  State  Asylums. — H.] 
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As  ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for  its 
violation,  80  a  mediciil  man,  unless  acquainted  with  all  the  particu- 
lars above  mentioned,  ruiiy  easily  suV^ject  himself  to  a  prosecution 
or  a  civil  action;  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  ^[mrod  the  di&gmee  aad 
mortification  attendant  upon  either,  should  it  hapf«cn  that  the  case 
is  of  a  doubtful  nature.  The  law  expressly  requires  from  each 
medical  man  a  separate  visit,  a  separate  personal  examination  of  the 
alleged  lunatic,  and  a  separate  medical  certiticate,  setting  forth  the 
special  fad  or  facts  (whether  observed  by  iiimself  or  derived  from 
the  iiitbrmation  of  others)  upon  wliieh  liis  opinion  is  based.  Dr. 
Conolly  has  shoAvn  that  there  are  objections  to  the  severity  of  the 
restrictions  regarding  the  certificates  ('^Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence/* April,  1861,  p,  127),  but  some  recent  cases  have  proved  that 
they  are  not  even  strong  enough  to  prevetit  sane  persons  from  being 
wrongfully  sent  as  lunatics  to  asylums. 

Specification  of  facts, — It  will  be  observed  that  every  medical 
practitioner  sign inp  a  certificate  of  insanity  is  ret^uired  to  sjiecify 
the  facts  upoiiivkich  hisopinioji  ?>/or7jief/,  and  whether  such  facts  are 
derived  from  his  own  observation  or  from  the  information  of  any 
other  person.  Medical  practitioners  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
performing  this  duty,  /.  ^.,in  assigning  the  fact  or  facts  uj>on  which 
their  judgment  of  the  insanity  of  a  pei'son  is  based.  ("Med.  Gaz.," 
vol.  3t),  p.  1434;  and  %^ol.  37,  p.  485.)  AVhat  will  constitute  the  de- 
scription of  a  tact  to  render  a  certificate  valid  ?  This  important 
question  was  raided  and  decided  in  the  case  o'^  Shuitle.worth{(l\ie^n!% 
Bench,  Xov.  17,  1847).  An  appliciition  was  made  for  the  discharge 
of  a  lunatic  on  the  ground  that  the  medical  certificates  did  not  set 
forth  the  facts  from  which  the  opinion  of  those  who  signed  them 
was  derived.  In  one  it  was  stated  that  the  lunatic  labored  under  a 
variety  of  ddasionSy  and  that  she  was  dirti/  and  indecetit  in  the  extreme; 
in  tlie  other  the  certifier  stated  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  from 
the  crmversation  which  he  had  that  day  Iiad  with  her.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  statement  in  the  first  certificate  was  not  so  much  a 
fact  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  other  facts,  which  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  certificate  itself.  Lord  Denman,  in  giving 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  held  that  the  certificates  were  valid — 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  liave  all  the  delusions  of  an  insane  per- 
son stated  in  the  certificate.  The  statement  that  the  lunatic  was 
dirty  and  indecent  in  the  extreme  was  prijud  facie  sufficient  to 
justify  the  imputation  of  insanity,  even  if  the  certificate  did  not 
state  tljat  the  patient  labored  under  a  variety  of  delusions:  the 
allegation  that  the  opinion  respecting^  insanity  was  founded  upon  a 
conversation  with  the  alleged  lunatic  was  also  sufficient  to  render 
the  certificate  valid,  (^^Med.  Gaz./'  vol  38,  p.  932;  also  "Law 
Times,''  Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  145.)  Hence  it  follows  that  a  general 
statement  of  the  circumstances  wliich  have  Ifd  to  the  belief  in  the 
insanity  of  a  person,  wiil  be  a  suflicient  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  to  render  a  certificate  valid,  pravided  the 
examination  has  been  made  fiowa  yf^/*?,  and  with  due  cai'e  and  at- 
tention. 
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Dr.  Millar  has  shown  how  little  the  words  "  Facts  indicating  in- 
sanity  observed  by  myself,"  are  appreciated  or  even  understood  by 
many  medical  men,  who  are  legally  empowered  as  registered  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  sign  these  certificates.  The  facts  are  fre- 
quently stated  in  a  loose  and  careless  manner,  showing  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  their  meaning.  What  is  really  required  by  the 
law  is  a  statement  of  facts  observed  or  witnessed  by  the  medical 
man  himself,  which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any 
non-professional  man  reading  it,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred was  of  unsound  mind.  A  medical  man  should  in  all  cases 
avoid  giving  as  a  fact  indicating  insanity,  any  delusion  which 
might  in  reality  have  some  foundation  in  truth.  With  respect  to 
the  second  requirement  of  the  statute — namely,  "  Other  facts  (if 
any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  by  others  " — it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  although  these  do  not  supersede  the  facts  observed  by 
the  medical  man  himself,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  throwing 
light  upon  the  propensities  or  habits  of  the  patient,  and  thus  serve 
as  a  guide  for  treatment.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  79.)  A  medical  man  must 
take  care  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  facts  observed  by 
himself  and  the  facts  communicated  to  him  by  others,  and  avoid 
such  vague  expressions  as  that  he  "  thinks  "  and  "  believes,"  etc. 

As  every  medical  certificate,  although  accepted  by  the  Com  mis- 
sioners  of  Lunacy,  may  become  at  a  future  time  a  subject  of  close 
and  hostile  criticism  in  court,  a  medical  practitioner  should  be  fully 

firepared  to  justify  the  use  of  the  terms  which  he  has  employed, 
t  is  therefore  desirable'  that  he  should  studiously  avoid  .any  mis- 
statement or  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms.  One  of  the  facts 
cited  as  indicative  of  insanity  in  an  old  lady  was,  that  she  kept  a 
cockatoo !  In  the  case  of  Davies^  the  tea-dealer.  Lord  Brougham, 
then  a  counsel  at  the  bar  retained  to  oppose  the  commission  against 
the  alleged  lunatic,  elicited  from  one  of  the  witnesses  as  a  fact 
upon  which  he  relied  to  indicate  insanity — that  when  asked  the 
question,  Mr.  Da  vies  did  not  know  how  much  change  he  had  in  h\^ 
jiocket !  Another  relied  upon  the  fact  as  indicative  of  weak  mind, 
that  the  alleged  lunatic  had  said  he  preferred  seeing  the  people 
come  from  Epsom  races  rather  than  the  racing  on  the  course! 
Vague  and  trivial  facts  which  do  not  indicate  insanity,  naturally 
tend  to  produce  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  the  very  reverse 
of  that  for  which  they  are  brought  forward.  Thus,  in  this  case, 
although  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  what  subsequently  occurred, 
that  Mr.  Davies  was  a  lunatic,  and  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
placed  under  restraint,  yet  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Brougham,  and 
the  result  of  a  skilful  cross-examination  in  bringing  into  promi- 
nence the  weakness  of  the  facts  on  which  the  witness  relied  to 
establish  insanity,  had  such  an  influence  with  the  jury  that  they 
returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  lunatic,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
considered  as  the  unhappy  victim  of  an  unjust  persecution  on  the 

Birt  of  his  mother  and  other  relatives.     In  a  case  referred  to  by 
r.  Bucknill,  one  of  the  medical  men  certifying  to  the  insanity  of 
a  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  undoubtedly  insane,  had  stated 
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aB  facts  observed  by  himself^  that  ^'Iiij^  (rJie  jiatieiitV)  habits  were  in- 
temperate, and  that  be  Iiad  Bquundei'ed  Ijib  property  in  miniiijir 
Bpeculations/'  But  on  cross-examinntiaD  in  tbe  Qiieen'ft  Beueh,  be 
was  (obliged  to  eoufesi?  that  the  only  act  of  intemperance  be  had 
actually  observed  wat*  tlie  patient^s  drinking  one  ^hxm  of  beer,  and 
that  the  pqnanderinff  of  pn»i>erty  was  the  Xom  of  what. was  to  him 
a  mei'e  tritle  in  a  mining  speculation^  whieli  eventually  turned  out 
to  he  a  very  good  one,  (Millar't*  ^^  Hints  on  Insanity,"  1861,  p.  187*) 
Counsel  properly  bold  a  medical  practitioner  strictly  to  the  com- 
mon and  accepted  meaning  of  the  wor<ls  which  he  uses. 

Ko  profej^sional  man  ia  cuni|>elled  to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsible duty  of  signing  certiticatea  of  insanity  ;  hut  if  he  does 
undertuke  it,  lie  must  perform  it  with  reiisonahle  eare  and  ordinary 
skill.  If  be  certifies  that  a  person  is  laboring  under  delusions,  he 
must  take  care  tliat  be  understands  the  n^eaning  of  the  term  and 
wduit  are  the  delusions;  and  admitting  tliat  be  is  correct  in  believ- 
ing from  his  own  ohservation  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  it  mnst  fje  remembered  that,  in  order  to  justify  I'estraint 
or  imprisonment  in  an  asylum,  the  law  looks  always  to  tbe  influ- 
ence of  these  delusions  upon  conduct. 

In  reference  to  the  important  que^stion  of  medical  responsibility, 
tlie  ftillowing  obsurvations  were  made  hy  the  learned  judge  in  the 
ease  of  Halt v,  Semple  (Q.  B.  Dea  1862):  "Tbe  true  ground  of 
complaint  is  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and  the  want  of  due 
care  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  tlirown  upon  him  ;  and  I  think 
that  if  a- person  assumes  the  duty  of  a  medical  anm  under  this 
statute,  and  signs  a  certificate  of  insanity  wdiich  is  untrue,  without 
making  tlie  proper  examination  or  inquiries  wdiich  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  re^inire  from  a  medical  man  using  pro|:»er 
eare  and  skill  in  such  a  matter — if  he  states  that  which  is  untrue, 
and  damage  ensues  to  the  party  thereby,  be  is  liable  to  an  action, 
and  it  is  to  that  I  desire  to  direct  your  particular  attention.  In 
point  of  law,  if  a  medical  man  assumes,  under  this  statute,  the  duty 
of  signing  a  certificate,  without  making  due  atid  proper  examina- 
tion which  a  medical  man  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  make, 
not  in  the  exercise  of  the  extreniest  possible  care,  hut  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  care,  so  that  he  is  guilty  of  cnlpalde  negligence, 
and  damage  ensue,  then  an  action  will  lie  against  liiiu,  ultliough 
there  may  have  been  no  improper  motive,  and  the  certificate  may 
not  be  false  to  his  knowledge/*  In  this  ease  the  jury  iound  a  ver- 
dict for  the  phiintitf — that  tlie  certiticute  w^aa  untrue  in  etfeet,  and 
that  it  hud  been  signed  without  proper  examination  and  inquiries, 
and  without  probable  cause. 


1 


iJisrfiarffe  of  hmatics. — In  forming  an  opinion  relative  to  the 
vro]>riety  of  discharging  a  [lerson  wdio  has  once  been  contiued  as  a 
nnatic  in  an  asylum,  it  is  projier  to  examine  tbe  particulars  of  bis 
ease  with  tlie  same  caution  as  if  the  object  were  tu  con  tine  biin  for 
tbe  first  time.  The  question  of  liljerati(Ui  is  commonly  restricted, 
J  ike  tluit  of  restruu\t,io  cases  of  mania  and  monomania.     It  may  so 
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happen  that  the  person  has  had  a  lucid  interval  at  the  time  of  ex- 
amination, in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one 
visit.  One  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime  like  murder, 
should  never,  on  any  pretence,  be  discharged.  There  are  often  long 
lucid  intervals  in  homicidal  mania,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  the  disease  is  entirely  removed.  If  the  person  has  manifested 
the  least  disposition  to  suicide,  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  in 
liberating  him ;  for  suicidal  mania  is  often  artfully  concealed  under 
a  cheerful  exterior.  We  cannot  always  test  the  propriety  of  grant- 
ing liberation  by  the  lightness  of  the  offence  for  which  a  criminal 
lunatic  has  been  confined.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
most  trifling  offence  has  been  committed  may  show  that  the  mind 
is  wholly  unsettled  with  regard  to  moral  responsibility;  and  such 
lunatics  can  never  be  trusted,  even  when  there  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  their  language  and  deportment. 

The  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria,  c.  97,  has  placed  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  liberating  lunatics.  Under  ss.  83  and  84,  the 
person  originally  signing  the  order  which  is  required  in  addition  to 
the  medical  certificates,  may  write  an  order  for  the  discharge  or 
removal ;  but  under  s.  84  this  order  is  of  no  effect,  if  a  medical 
practitioner  certify  that  in  his  opinion  such  patient  is  dangerous  and 
unfit  to  be  at  large,  together  with  the  grounds  on  which  his  opin- 
ion is  founded,  unless  the  commissioners  or  visitors  shall,  after  the 
production  of  such  certificate,  give  their  consent  in  writing  for  the 
removal  or  discharge  of  such  patient.  Under  other  clauses,  addi- 
tional powers  of  discharge  are  given  to  the  commissioners  .and  visi- 
tors, subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to  leave  the  control  for  the  most 
j>art  in  tlie  hands  of  professional  men.  These  powers  of  discharge 
do  not,  however,  apply  either  to  criminal  lunatics  or  to  those  found 
insane  under  a  commission  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

INTERDICTION. — COMMISSIONS  OF  LUNACY. — EXAMINATION  OP  ALLEGED 
LUNATICS. — MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  TESTS  OF  COMPETENCY. — CONFLICT 
OF  EVIDENCE  AND  OPINION. 

Interdiction. — By  interdiction  we  are  to  understand  the  depriving 
of  a  person  laboring  under  mental  disorder  of  his  civil  riglits;  in 
other  words,  preventing  him  from  exercising  any  control  or  man- 
agement over  his  affairs.  It  may  be  with  or  without  restraint,  for 
one  condition  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  other,  although  tliere 
is  a  jxipular  idea  to  the  contrary.  In  Re  Smith  (June,  1862)  an 
order  for  a  jury  was  issued  to  try  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity, 
and  in  affirming  the  order.  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  made  the 
following  statement:  "It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  idea, but  too 
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generally  eiitertaineJ  hy  persons  (common  r>er80ns)  in  different 
stations  of  life,  that  the  finding  by  a  jury  that  the  pereon  \9  of 
unsound  mind  necessarily  involves  an  interfei-ence  with  his  per-, 
sonal  freedom:  it  does  not.  The  court  places  no  further  restraiuld 
upon  a  lunatic  than  is  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  I  woiild^ 
refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  lunatics  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  court  who  reiiide  in  their  own  houses,  with  large 
establish  ments/'  I 

When  a  person,  from  mental  incompetency,  is  liable  to  be  inw 
posed  npon  by  others,  or  is  f^uilt}-  of  foolish  and  extravagant  acta^^ 
wherel>y  his  property  is  damaged^  a  Commission  is  commoidy 
granted  hy  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  order  to  determine  whetheH 
he  be  ^'^  compos'*  or  **?k}?»  compos  mevtis.'*  TIjis  writ  is  well  knowiiJ 
under  the  name  of  "  de  lunaiieo  ingidrendo.'^  Before  it  can  be  it^suedi 
it  is  necessary,  among  other  matters^  that  theiM?  should  be  affidavits^ 
made  by  two  or  three  physicians  or  surgeons,  certifying  to  the  iti- 
sanity  of  the  party.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  object 
of  the  Commission  is  to  determine  whether  the  incapacity  to  man- 
age affairs  is  owing  to  some  menial  defect  or  disorder,  and  not 
merely  to  want  of  education  or  bodily  infirmity — (Otherwise  all 
wealthy  minors  and  iufirra  persons  might  be  improperly  deprived 
of  the  control  of  their  iiroperty.  Formerly,  Commissions  were  not 
issued  unless  it  was  evident  that  lunacy  or  idiocy  existed— for  weak- 
ness of  mind  or  imbecility  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  justify 
legal  interference.  This  is  no  longer  the  case, — ^"unsoundness  of 
mind  with  incompetency"'  being  all  that  the  law  requires  to  be 
established.  Thus,  tlien,  whether  the  case  be  one  of  mania,  mono- 
mania, or  dementia  is  not  now  the  question,  Imt  whether  the  party 
be  cfmipos^  or  rum  compos  mentis  ;  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be  to  a 
degree  to  prevent  him  from  controlling  his  property  with  careful 
and  provident  management.  There  was  a  strange  contradiction  in 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  some  years  ago,  A  pei'son  who  had 
delusion  on  a  particular  subject,  although  not  affecting  his  social 
duties,  was  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  Commission,  and  deprived  of 
his  civil  rights  merely  because  his  mental  disorder  would  fall  under 
the  definition  of  lunacy.  On  the  other  hand,<»ne  who  had  no  delu- 
sion, but  great  mental  weakness,  such  as  to  incapacitate  him  from* 
properly  managing  his  affairs,  was  not  deemed  a  tit  subject  for 
Commission  ;  since  weakness  of  mind  and  insanity  were  considereil 
to  be  two  entirely  different  states — ^the  latter  alone  requiring  inter- 
ference, although  the  injurious  results  were  the  same  in  Imtli  cases. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Commis,sions  have  been  usually  con- 
ducted on  so  ex]]ensive  a  scale  as  to  render  them 'applicable  only  tc 
the  wealthy  classes  of  society:  aiid  even  here  the  expenses  attending 
such  a  simple  inquiry  as  that  for  which  the  Commission  is  issued, 
have  been  often  of  the  most  ruinous  kind,  and  tlie  results  by  na 
means  satisfactory.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  it  now  in  Ids  power 
to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  before  one  or  two  Commissioners, 
in  which  case  a  jury  is  dispensed  with.  Evidence  may  then  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  decision  left  with  the  commissioner  or  commissioners 
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appointed.  The  costs  of  an  inquiry  by  this  regulation  are  greatly 
diteed ;  and  even  under  the  amended  law  no  Commission  of  Lu- 
icy  can  be  had  at  a  less  expense  than  £60,  and  this  only  in  uncon- 
Bted  cases.  This  form  of  proceeding  is  now  adopted  in  the  greater 
imber  of  cases,  so  that  out  of  575  commissions  in  ten  years  only 
.  were  before  juries.  The  Lunacy  Ree^ulation  Acts  are  the  16th 
id  17th  Vict.  c.  70  (1853),  and  the  25th^and  26th  Vict.  c.  86  (Au- 
ist,  1862).  The  last-mentioned  Act  has  greatly  improved  pro- 
edings  in  lunacy,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  injustice  which 
rmerly  prevailed.  In  order  to  shorten  these  inquiries  and  lessen 
e  expenses,  the  order  under  s.  3  is  to  be  confined  to  the  question 
bether  or  not  the  person  is  "  at  the  time  of  unsound  mind  and 
capable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs."  No  evidence  on 
8  conduct  is  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  insanity  unless  it  refers 

a  period  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  inquiry.     In  cases 

contested  imbecility,  this  provision  might  exclude  important 
idence,  but  there  is  a  discretionary  power  in  the  judge  to  admit 
Section  4  allows  of  the  case  being  tried  by  a  jury  at  common 
w.  The  alleged  lunatic  is  to  be  examined  before  the  taking  of 
e  evidence,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  before  the  jury 
nsult  on  their  verdict.  Under  s.  12  power  is  given  to  the  Chan- 
llor  to  dispense  with  commissions  in  reference  to  persons  who  have 
it  small  property,  and  there  are  in  this  statute  other  strict  rules 
garding  the  visiting  of  lunatics  confined  in  asylums. 
One  source  of  diflSculty  on  these  occasions  is,  that  medical  wit- 
tsses  are  allowed  to  be  separately  sought  out  and  summoned  by 
ose  who  are  for  and  against  the  commission,  and  the  opinions 
ven  by  them  often  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  Under  these 
pcumstances  they  are  converted  into  partisans  in  the  cause  as  much 

if  they  were  counsel.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  a  man 
en  unknown  to  himself,  with  the  purest  intentions  and  the  most 
rfect  rectitude,  will  insensibly  lean  to  the.  side  on  which  he  has 
en  consulted  or  employed,     (ragan,  p.  301.)    The  public  are  apt 

infer  from  such  conflicting  opinions  emanating  from  men  of  equal 
perience,  that  the  difference  cannot  depend  essentially  on  the  med- 
d  facts  of  a  case,  and  that  the  question  might  as  well  or  even  bet- 
r  be  determined  by  non-professional  persons.  See  the  case  of  Mrs. 
tmming  ("  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine"  for  April,  1852), 

which  the  conflict  of  medical  testimony  was  even  greater  than 
ual.  A  large  portion  of  this  lady's  propertv  was  spent  in  deter- 
ining  by  a  verdict  that  she  was  insane ;  and  there  was  an  intention 
at  the  remainder  should  be  expended  in  reversing  the  decision, 
ben  the  unfortunate  lady  died! 

One  remedy  for  this  serious  evil  would  be,  that  medical  experts 
I  such  occasions  should  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Lord 
lancellor,  to  examine  an  alleged  lunatic  and  give  evidence  on  his 
ndition  ;  they  should  be  in  all  cases  made  perfectly  independent 

both  parties.  At  present,  they  rather  occupy  the  position  of 
edical  counsel  than  medical  witnesses,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that 
I  one  would  be  summoned  whose  views  did  not  coincide  with 
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those  of  tlie  party  summoning  him ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  among 
some  solicitors — for  which,  untbrtnnately,  there  is  apparent  rea^oti 
— that  me^lical  evidence  on  tljese  occasions  is  a  remarkable  commo- 
dity, and  may  l)o  purchased  at  gradnated  prices!     There  are  somi^ 
medical  men  wlio  ap]iear  to  think  that  on  these  occasions  they  &i4 
justified  in  sinking  the  witness  in  the  advocate,  and  that  they  are 
bound  by  a  sort  of  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  ease  for  the  per- 
son who  retains  them  ;  hut  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  tbeir  [position. 
An  advocate  is  not  hound  by  an  oath  to  state*'  the  truth,  the  wbole| 
trutli,aiul  iiotliing  hot  the  truth  ;"  but  a  scientific  witnet^s  is  plaoe^ 
umler  tliis  sacred  ohligation,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his 

{rofession  and  to  society  that  he  should  lay  aside  al!  fiersonal  bias, 
t  may  apj>ear  an  innocent  matter  to  suppress  some  facts  and  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  othera,  in  onler  to  induce  a  jury  to 
pronounce  one  wliose  mental  soundness  is  in  question  to  be  perfectly 
sjine  and  con*petent:  but  the  same  mercenary  zeal  which  would 
thus  lca<l  to  the  civil  freedom  of  an  insane  jiei-son,  niight  on  an- 
other occasion  be  em|iloyed  in  unjustly  depriving  a  sane  pei'son  of 
bis  liherty.  The  confidence  of  the  public  in  medical  opinions  in 
reference  to  the  insane  person  has  been  by  recent  events  already 
much  shaken;  and  it  would  bo  altogether  destroyed,  and  such 
opinions  entirely  dispensed  with,  if  it  were  once  known  that  a 
medical  man  on  these  occasions  accepted  a  retaining  fee  not  to  s|^»ejik 
the  whole  truth  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  give  his  evidence  iii 
favor  of  the  party  wlio  consulted  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  case,  experienced  solicitors  know  tliat  if  they  only 
search  far  enougli  they  will  generally  full  ujxjn  some  medical  men 
who  will  adopt  their  views.  (The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on 
this  auhjeet  in  the  ''  Medical  Gazette/*  vol  5,  p.  719  ;  vol.  11,  p.  740; 
and  vol  17,  p.  810.)  ^B 

Uxaminaiion  of  alleged  lunatics, — To  determine  whether  a  persoi^" 
is,  or  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  interdiction,  or  tleprivation  of  civil  rights, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  there  ii5 
delusion,  as  in  the  lighter  cases  of  monomania;  but  we  are  bound  to 
ascertain  how  far  therlelusion  aflects  the  judgment  of  the  person. so 
as  to  prevent  him,  like  other  men,  from  managing  his  affairs  with 
provident  care  and  propriety*  In  many  instances,  however,  some 
jjroof  of  ddusion  only  is  sought  for:  and  if  this  be  procured,  it  is 
hastily  inferred  that  the  j)erson  must  be  entirely  incompetent  to 
maimgu  bin  propert3^  The  most  diflicult  cases  are  those  which  iu- 
volve  questions  of  ind>ecility.  In  conducting  the  defence  of  the 
Windham  case  (Dec,  1801),  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  was  allowed  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  make  the  following  strange  statement :  *' In  u 
case  of  insanity  accompanied  by  delusion,  the  mode  of  investigat- 
ing it  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and 
douht:  hut  in  a  case  of  indiecility,  where  there  is  either  no  miriJ 
at  all  or  next  to  none,  the  task' of  coming  to  a  right  and  just  deci- 
sion is  comparatively  easy,"  Such  a  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the 
truth,  and  must  have  been  made  under  some  hazy  notion  that  the 
state  of  imbecility  v^faa  Vdeutleal  with  that  of  idiocy.     One  of  hi^ 
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own  witnesses  (Dr.  Sutherland),  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, corrected  this  error,  by  the  admission  in  cross-examination, 
that  ^^  drawing  the  line  between  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  mind 
in  cases  of  imbecility,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
medical  science." 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  an  alleged  lunatic,  we  should 
compare  his  mind  as  it  is  with  what  it  is  proved  to  have  been ;  and 
if  it  be  a  case  of  supposed  imbecility,  a  proper  regard  must  be  had 
to  ag:e,  society,  education,  and  general  conduct.  We  should  also 
consider  whether  the  person  has  been  treated  by  his  friends  and  re- 
lations as  a  lunatic  or  imbecile  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  commis- 
sion. A  young  person  whose  education  has  been  much  neglected, 
and  who  nas  never  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  money,  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  much  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  a 
large  property.  Questions  are  sometimes  put  on  the  moral  I'espon- 
sibility  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  God,  to  one  who,  perhaps,  never 
heard  of  ethics  or  metaphysics.  Again,  mathematical  and  arith- 
metical questions,  which  would  embarrass  many  persons  who  are 
set  down  as  sane  and  competent,  are  sometimes  put  in  cases  of 
alleged  imbecility.  In  one  instance,  a  physician  gave  evidence  on 
a  commission  that  he  found  the  alleged  imbecile  could  not  work 
the  first  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  this  person  admitted  that  he  had 
always  disliked  mathematics.  In  a  case,  which  occurred  in  Scot- 
land, one  examiner  asked  the  alleged  imbecile,  who  said  he  had 
1200/.  in  the  Bank,  and  received  201.  for  interest — How  much  was 
that  per  cent.?  He  said  he  could  not  tell ;  he  was  no  good  hand  at 
arithmetic.  The  counsel  who  appeared  against  the  brieve  or  com- 
mission afterwards  put  the  same  arithmetical  question  to  one  of  the 
medical  witnesses  who  had  deposed  to  the  imbecility  of  the  party  ; 
and  this  witness,  an  educated  man,  confessed  himself  quite  unable  to 
answer  it — ^a  practical  illustration  of  the  impropriety  of  pronounc- 
ing a  person  to  be  imbecile  or  imcompetent  merely  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  that  which  he  has  never  been  taught !  (Case  of  David 
Yoolow.)  If  the  capacity  to  manage  affairs  rested  solely  upon  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  many  now  go  free  who  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately placed  under  interdiction.  This  is  rather  a  commercial  test 
of  insanity:  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  been  applied  in  a  very 
improper  manner  to  determine  the  capacity  of  young  and  ill-edu- 
cated women.  Unless  the  questions  are  confined  to  those  subjects 
which  the  person  has  had  either  the  opportunity  or  inclination  to 
learn,  a  medical  witness  will  always  incur  the  risk  of  confounding 
mere  ignorance  with  imbecility. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  mental  capacity  will  be  found  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  to  which,  with  onlinary  opportunities,  a  person 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  being  instructed ;  but  too  high  a 
standard  must  not  be  assumed  as  a  test  of  capacity.  The  mind  of 
an  alleged  imbecile  should  not  be  compared  with  the  most  [)erfect 
mind,  but  with  that  of  another  person  of  average  cajmcity,  of  the 
same  age  and  station  in  societv,  and  who  has  enjoyed  like  opportu- 
nities of  instruction.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  sane  [persons 
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who  were  exactly  equal  in  nieTital  power:  in  some,  one  faculty  ie 
prominently  developed,  in  others  anotlier.  All  that  we  have  to  look 
for  in  these  cases  of  alleged  unBoundnesB  is  an  average  degree  of 
intellectual  development,  so  as  to  quality  the  person  for  |>erforniing 
the  duties  of  his  station.  To  win  the  eoufnlenee  of  an  alle«i^ed  lutiii- 
tic  for  the  purp^osc  of  exarai nation,  we  should  not  treat  his  observa- 
tions or  delusions  with  levity,  but  rather  seriously  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  troubles  ;  we  should  listen  attentively  to  all  he  has  to  say, 
for  his  suspicion  will  be  excited  by  many  questions  being  put  to 
him.  If  we  cannot  a£!:ree  with  his  coneluaiona,  we  shonl*!  not  con- 
tradict him  abruptly,  bnt  endeavor  to  draw  him  out  by  aakincf  for 
some  corrobomtive  evidence  of  his  statements,  l)r,  ilillar  litus 
proi>erly  advised  that,  befoi*e  visiting  the  patient,  we  should  make 
oiii*selves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  particular  connected 
with  his  history  and  condition,  and  ti*eat  him  as  much  like  a  sane 
person  as  fiOBsible.  The  insane  are  exceedingly  suspicious,  and 
quick  to  detect  any  deceit  practised  on  them.  They  are  also  jealous 
of  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and,  unless  great  tact  is  employed,  will 
look  upon  a  medical  man  as  an  enemy.  (''  Hints  on  Insanity,''  p, 
58.)  The  patient  sliould  he  informed  that  his  perceptions  are  merely 
the  result  of  natural  disease ;  it  is  useless  to  tell  him  that  he  is  under 
a  delusion  when  his  perceptions,  although  sometimes  exaggerated, 
are  too  real  to  be  doubted,     (Op,  cit.  p,  36.) 

The  conflicting  medical  evidence  given  on  Commissions  of  Lunacy 
is  in  gi'cat  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  mind 
of  the  person  is  not  fairly  examined.  One  physician  tests  one  fac- 
ulty, another,  another;  e^ch  has  his  own  theory  of  insanity,  and 
eacli  his  standard  of  competency.  The  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
commission  do  not  go  so  much  to  test  the  actual  state  of  mind  of 
the  person,  as  to  discover  what  they  deem  proofs  of  insanity:  those 
against  the  commission  take  an  opposite  coui'se — they  lookotdy  for 
some  proof  of  soundness.  It  cannot  therefore  happen  otherwise 
than  that  different  conclusions  should  bo  drawn  under  such  diflerent 
modes  of  investigation.  There  is  another  jioint  which  requii^es  at- 
tention in  these  cases.  Persons  laboring  under  a  slight  degi'ee  of 
imhecility  are  very  soon  irritated ;  they  are  easily  persuaded  that 
they  are  ill  used  and  persecuted  ;  and  wlien  they  happen  to  beques^ 
tioned  by  parties  wIjo  are  represented  as  their  enemies,  they  lose 
their  self-command,  and  tire  no  longer  able  to  answer  questions, 
which  under  tlieir  ordinary  state  of  mind  they  would  I'eply  to  with 
perfect  accuracy.    (Pagan,  op.  cit*  p.  302.) 

A  defective  meniory  must  not  l>e  hastily  set  down  as  a  proof  of 
legal  unsoundness,  Ihis  is  more  or  less  the  natural  result  of  age. 
A  man  may  not  haTe  a  good  memory,  and  yet  have  a  mind  sound 
enough  for  the  management  of  his  arfairs.  A  defective  memory  in 
an  aged  person,  taken  alone,  proves  nothing.  (See  *'Ann,  d'Hvg." 
1836,  vol.  l,p,  192,) 

A  medical  witness  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrasseil  by 
medical  or  legal  definitions  of  insanity.  The  nuilady  may  not  as- 
sume the  form  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  legal  view — nor  of 
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mania,  monomania,  dementia,  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  medical  view ; 
but  still  it  may  be  a  case  of  such  mental  disorder  as  to  create  an  in- 
capacity for  managing  affairs.  This  is  the  point  to  which  a  medical 
examiner  has  to  direct  his  attention.  Cases  of  imbecility  present 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  create  the  greatest  conflict  of  opinion 
among  -medical  witnesses.  Imbecility  strictly  implies  a  weak  or 
feeble  mind,  and  the  term  is  properly  applied  to  one  who  has  an 
intellect  below  par  or  below  the  normal  average.  The  vagueness 
of  these  terms  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  legal  sanitv  and  that  degree  of  mental  weakness  implied 
by  imbecility  which  would  justify  interdiction.  Insanity  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  cannot  be  proved  in  these  cases : 
there  will  be  no  evidence  of  delusion,  and  there  may  be  such  an 
amount  of  self-control  as  to  enable  a  person  to  maintain  a  conver- 
sation. Memory,  judgment,  and  other  faculties,  although  weak, 
are  still  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  from  one  or  two 
interviews  only,  an  examiner  might  be  disposed  to  pronounce  the 
person  of  sound  mind  and  competent  to  manage  his  own  aflfairs. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  argument  here;  for  it  may  be  said  with 
some  truth  in  a  defence,  "  that  the  doctors  cannot  put  their  fingers 
on  a  single  point  indicative  of  insanity."  In  short,  each  fact  speci- 
fied by  tnem  may  be  frittered  away  by  the  remark  that  every  one 
must  have  known  some  person  who  had  either  a  bad  memory  or  a 
weak  judgment;  who  squandered  money,  who  wasted  it  on  un- 
worthy objects,  who  hoarded  it  and  refused  to  pay  just  debts,  or 
who  lost  it  in  foolish  speculations,  etc.  All  this  may  be  true,  and 
yet  the  f>erson  in  question  may  be  le^Uy  of  unsound  mind,  and 
properly  interdicted.  As  Dr.  f  agan  justly  remarks,  there  is  a 
facility  of  disposition  in  an  imbecile  or  weak-minded  person,  which 
lays  him  open  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artful  and  designing: 
and  our  conclusion  regarding  his  competency  must,  therefore,  be 
the  result  of  a  just  appreciation  of  his  general  knowledge  of  aflfairs, 
derived  from  an  examination  of  all  his  faculties.  We  have  to  con- 
sider how  far  his  imperfect  mind  would  prevent  him  from  attend- 
ing to  his  own  interests,  not  in  a  manner  which  would  insure  their 
most  profitable  application,  but  in  such  a  way  as  would  prevent  his 
affairs  from  being  involved  in  ruin.  His  knowledge  and  under- 
standing may  be  so  imperfect  that  his  property  would  necessarily 
go  to  waste  under  his  unassisted  control.  When  it  is  proved  that 
there  has  been  habitual  submission  to  the  dictation  of  others,  either 
from  a  long  habit  of  being  controlled,  from  indiflference,  or  fear — 
when  a  man  has  allowed  himself  to  be  disobeyed  or  neglected  by 
his  servants,  and  to  be  openly  cheated  by  tradesmen — these  circum- 
stances furnish  evidence  of  weakness  of  mind,  and  a  justification  of 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  interdiction.  (Op.  cit.  p.  203.) 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  when  left  to  himself  has  managed 
his  aftairs  with  reasonable  care  and  propriety,  and  has  acted  inde- 
pendently of  others,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  his  legal 
competency.  [See  the  very  able  opinion  of  Patton,  P.  J.,  in  Mc- 
Elroy's  case,  6  W.  4  8.  451.— P.J 
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evidence  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Windham  (December,  1861). 
Fifteen  of  the  relatives  of  this  gentleman  petitioned  for  an  inquiry 
into  his  state  of  mind,  on  the  ground  that  he  labored  under  conge- 
nital deficiency  of  intellect,  and  this  view  was  supported  by  strong^ 
medical  opinions ;  on  the  other  side  it  was  alleged  that  the  mental 
condition  of  Mr.  Windham,  if  below  the  normal  standard,  was 
merely  the  result  of  a  neglected  education.  The  inquiry  lasted 
thirty-three  days,  during  which  140  witnesses  were  examined — 
namely,  fifty  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  and  ninety  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Windham,  at  a  cost  of  about  30,000^.  There  was  no  proof  of 
the  want  of  the  opportunity  of  education,  but  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  alleged  imbecile  had  not  made  use,  like  other  boys 
of  his  age,  of  the  advantages  which  he  had  enjoyed.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Eton,  but  had  derived  little  benefit  from  his  connection 
with  that  great  public  school.  It  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
that  as  a  boy  he  was  wholly  unlike  other  boys,  and  when  he 
attained  his  majority,  in  August,  1861,  his  conduct  was  extrava- 
gant, wild,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  social  position.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  not  entirely  deficient  in  business  matters  ; 
for  it  was  proved  that  his  uncle,  one  of  the  petitioners,  had  shortly 
before  negotiated  with  him  for  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land  of  the 
value  of  1000^.,  thereby  admitting  his  capacity  to  transact  business. 
The  evidence  received  on  this  occasion  was  allowed  to  extend  to 
the  whole  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  cases  of  al- 
leged imbecility  it  is  not  possible,  without  doing  injustice,  to  pre- 
vent the  reception  of  evidence  from  a  long  date. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  that  the  jury,  by  a  majority  of 
fifteen  to  eight,  returned  the  following  verdict — "  That  Mr.  Wind- 
ham is  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and 
his  aftaira."  After  the  verdict  bad  been  returned  pronouncing  him 
sane  and  competent,  he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant*  acts,  ex- 
hausted a  splendid  fortune  and  became  a  bankrupt ;  showing  that, 
whatever  legal  soundness  of  mind  he  might  possess  in  the  opinion 
of  two-thirds  of  the  jury,  he  practically  did  not  evince  that  capacity 
which  they  declared  him  to  possess  of  taking  care  of  himself  or  his 
afiairs ! 

A  large  section  of  the  public  joined  in  the  view  prominently 
put  forward  at  the  inquiry  by  his  counsel,  Sir  Hu^h  Cairns,  that 
this  unfortunate  young  man  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  charge 
the  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  unjustifiable!  Insanity,  it  was  urg^, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  his  case. 
There  were  no  illusions,  halluciations,  or  delusions ;  but  as  these 
are  never  met  with  in  the  form  of  unsoundness  imputed  to  Mr. 
Windham,  namely,  imbecility,  their  absence  proved  nothing  for  or 
against  the  existence  of  imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind.  But 
wliat  test  is  there  for  imbecility  except  conduct  and  conversation  ? 
There  was  no  incoherency  of  language,  but  there  was  strong  evi- 
dence of  habits  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with  among  men  of  really 
reasonable  mind;  but  opinions  were  divided  on  the  question, 
whether  these  indicated  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  a  mixture  of 
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eccentricity  and  moral  depravity  from  deficient  education.  A 
majority  of  the  jury  took  the  latter  view ;  and  Lord  Cliehasford, 
in  commeiitiug  upon  tins  verdict  in  the  House  of  Lords  (March^ 
1862)  said :  "  The  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  applied  to 
cases  short  of  insanity,  but  they  niiist  be  cases  of  unsoundness  of 
mind;  and  mere  extravagances  or  folliee,  which  indicate  imbecility, 
would  not  be  sufficient  unless  the  imbecility  amounted  to  unsound* 
uess  of  mind/"  The  legal  test  of  the  existence  of  this  state  of 
mind,  as  we  are  told  by  high  authority,  is  "  conduct."  The  lawyer 
means  by  madness  ''conduct  of  a  certain  character,"  while  a  pliy- 
siciun  means  by  it  '^a  certain  disease  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is 
to  produce  such  conduct."  ("Grim.  Law  of  England/'  by  Fit2- 
jamcB  Stephen,  p.  87.)  The  whole  evidence  against  Mr.  Windham 
bore  upon  conduct,  and  from  the  verdict  we  learn  what  sort  of 
conduct  does  not  constitute  madness  in  a  legal  sense.  The  marry- 
ing of  a  woman  of  disreputable  character — the  squandering  upon 
lier  of  14,000/.  in  jewelry,  and  settling  upon  her,  without  any 
reasonable  grounds,  800/.  per  annum',  with  other  extravagant  acts 
of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  constitute '' conduct  of  a  certain  char- 
aeter '■  sufficltait  to  rendt^r  a  man  non  compos  mentis  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  ;  but  if  these  acts  evince  soundness  of  mind  and  a  compe- 
tency to  manage  affaii's,  what  are  the  acts  which  indicate  unsound- 
ness or  incompetency  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the 
phytiician  looks  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  disease;  but  a  physi- 
cian can  know  nothing  about  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  brain 
during  life  in  any  case  of  imbecility,  except  in  so  far  as  its  effects 
may  be  manifested  by  conduct.  We  therefore  come  round  to  the 
leorul  test  of  "  conduct,"  wliieh  in  Mr.  Windham's  case  was  con* 
sidered  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  provident  manageuient  of  a 
large  estate  and  a  splendid  fortune,  That  the  legal  test  was  heTO  a 
failure  lA  alibrding  protection  from  wastefuhiexss  is  proved  by  the 
result — ^tlie  loss  of  the  whole  property  from  reckless  extravagance! 

In  reference  to  this  and  other  cases,  "doctors"  have  been  strongly 
condenined  for  not  agreeing  among  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
insanity,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  persona  of  common  sense 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  are  more  qualiiied  to  judge 
of  soundness  and  unsoundness  than  medical  men.  In  the  ^Yitld' 
hatti  case,  which  elicited  these  censures,  the  jury,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  men  with  a  '^pnictical  kno^vledge  of  the  world,*'  dif- 
fered from  each  other  even  more  than  the  doctors — the  number 
being  fifteen  in  favor  of  a  verdict  of  soundness  and  eight  in  favor 
of  unsoundness  of  mind.  Tlie  minurity  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
error  of  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  that  they  specially  signified 
their  dissent  from  it  to  the  Lords  Justices  who  had  directed  the  in- 
quiry. This  great  legal  question  was  therefore  decided  arithmetic- 
ally by  relative  numbei*8,  15  to  8,  as  in  the  election  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament!  ^^ 

The  ehief  objections  to  the  evidence  of  medical  experts  on  th6i^^| 
occasions  would  be  removed,  if  they  were  nominated  by  the  Lord  ^| 
Chancellor  or  the  Lords  Justices,  and  if  they  were  thus  made  as 
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independent  as  special  jurors.  So  strong  was  the  public  feeling  in 
reference  to  medical  evidence  after  this  inquiry,  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  actually  proposed  to  exclude  it  altogether,  in  commissions  of 
lunacy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  facts  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  witnesses.  It  was  suggested  that  the  general 
scientific  conclusions  of  experts  should  not  be  received  as  evidence. 
This  proposition,  which  would  have  been  most  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  insane,  as  well  as  the  sane,  did  not  meet  with  a  favor- 
able reception. 

A  CJommiasion  of  Lunacy  may  be  superseded,  but  the  evidence 
must  then  be  as  strongly  in  favor  of  sanity,  as  it  was  before  in  favor 
of  insanity.  The  onus  of  proof  is  then  thrown  on  the  person  who 
has  been  found  lunatic. 

[The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  vests  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  several  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  the  care  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  those  who  are  non  compos  mentis.  In  practice,  however, 
original  jurisdiction  in  these  cases  is  nearly,  if  not  exclusively ,  con- 
fined to  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  act  of  13th  June,  1836,  provides  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
in  cases  of  interdiction,  by  the  issuing  of  a  commission  in  the  nature 
of  a  writ  de  Innatico  inquirendo  to  inquire  into  the  lunacy  or  habit- 
ual drunkenness  of  any  person  living  within  this  commonwealth,  or 
having  real  or  personal  estate  therein.  The  commission  is  issued  upon 
the  application  in  writing,  accompanied  by  afiSidavits,  of  a  relation 
by  blood  or  marriage,  of  the  person  named,  or  of  a  person  interested 
in  his  estate :  or  (by  act  of  15th  April,  1851),  where  there  are  no  rel- 
atives, upon  the  application  of  any  distinguished  person  of  the  same 
township,  ward  or  borough,  in  which  the  alleged  lunatic  or  habitual 
drunkani  resides.  There  may  be  one  or  three  commissioners,  who 
are  to  "  diligently  inquire,  by  the  oaths  or  aflidavits  of  six  good  and 
lawful  men  of  the  county,"  whether  the  party  is  a  lunatic,  etc., 
how  long  he  has  been  so,  whether  he  has  lucid  intervals,  what 
property  ne  owns,  and  its  value,  etc.  etc. ;  and  "  the  inquisition  so 
to  be  made  "  to  return  to  the  court  at  a  time  specified  in  the  commis- 
sion. The  act  (§  67)  defines  the  word  "  lunatic"  as  meaning  "  any 
person  of  unsound  mind,  whether  he  may  have  been  such  from  his 
nativity,  as  idiots,  or  have  become  such  from  any  cause  whatever." 
By  §  63,  it  is  provided  that  upon  petition  of  the  party  setting  forth 
that  he  is  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind,  the  court  Bhall  take 
proof  of  the  facts,  and  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
of  the  petition,  shall  suspend,  or  as  the  court  shall  decide,  altogether 
supersede  and  determine  the  commission,  the  inquisition,  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  and  all  subseouent  proceedings. 

Though,  in  the  main,  governed  oy  the  principles  applicable  to 
similar  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  much  simpler  and  less  expensive. 

Where  there  is  a  traverse  of  the  inquisition,  the  question  is  not 
simply  whether  unsoundness  of  mind  exists,  but  whether  it  exists 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  disqualify  the  traverser  from  conducting 
49 
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bimself  with  p<?rsoiial  safety  to  hinii*elf  or  others,  or  from  managi  _ 
and  disposing  of  hh  own  attaii's  and  discharging  his  relative  dutietJ 
McElroyh  case,  6  W.  k  S.  451.  The  great  olj]ect  of  the  proceedings 
tinder  a  comiDieBion  of  hmacj  is  to  atibrd  security  and  protection. 
The  fact  that,  as  yet,  the  lunatic  may  not  have  squandered  his  pro- 
perty is  no  security  that  lie  may  not  do  it  hereafter.  The  act  is 
precautionary  in  its  desigu,  and  hence  a  disposition  of  mind  or  hcxiy, 
which  might  k'iid  to  the  wasting  of  an  estate  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  enforceriient  of  its  provisions.  lb,;  Sill  v.  JIcKiuffhtyl  W,  AS. 
245  ;  Ludwick  v.  Commomcealth^  6  Harris  175. 

The  n^ame  act  {13tli  June,  1836)  §§  58-62,  introducea  the  provi- 
Bionsof  89  and  40  Geo.  IIL  c.  94,  relative  to  the  suhject  of  criminal 
pmceedings  against  jicrsons  who  were  lunatics  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  oflence,  or  who  have  liecome  so  since.  These 
sections  have  been  re-enacted  liy  the  new  criminal  code  of  Slst  March, 
1860,  They  provide  that  when  a  jury  shall  acquit  any  yjersou  chai'ged 
with  crime  or  misdemeanor,  on  the  ground  of  insiinity  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  oflence,  or  when  he  shall  be  found  to  be 
a  hniatie  upon  arraignment,  such  jury  shall  find  specially  the  fact 
of  insanity  and  declare  in  their  verdict  that  this  was  the  ground  of 
acquittal.  The  court  may  tlien  order  him  to  be  kept  in  strict  cuj§- 
tod}',  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  of  unsound  mind,  or  he  may  be  de- 
livered to  his  friends,  or  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  upon  the  entrjg^H 
of  security  that  he  siiall  be  restrained  by  seclusion,  or  otherwi@eJ^| 
from  the  commission  of  any  otlence.  When  the  prosecutor  fails  to 
appear,  and  the  prisoner  would  be  otherwise  discharged,  if  it  appear 
to  the  court  upon  affidavit  of  any  credible  person  that  tlie  defenaanc 
is  insane,  the  court  are  required  to  order  the  district  attorney  to  send 
a  written  allegation  of  such  insanity  to  the  grand  jury,  who  shall 
Diake  presentment  of  their  finding  to  the  court;  and  thereufjon  a 
jury  shafl  Ije  inipanelled  to  try  the  insanity  of  such  pei^on. 

Similar  statutorj^  provisions  exist  in  Massachusetts  and  Minne- 
sota, and  ]^K*rhap9  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  See  Bon/aiiti  v. 
State,  2  Mm,  I'M, 

The  erindnal  courts  of  Pennsylvania  may  also  upon  petition  in- 
quire into  the  insanity  of,  and  eonmiit  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
}>ei-soii8  uesafe  to  be  at  large,  and  those  who  are  suflering  unnecessary 
lanlship  of  duress;  Act  of  14th  April,  1845.  This  ai>plication 
may  be  nuide  by  a  married  woman.  Shenanffo  v.  Wapie^  10  Casey 
184.  See  also  Brightly 's  I'urdon's  Dig.,  tit."  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum/' Id,,  tit  **  Liuiatics  and  Ilabitua!  Drunkards."  The  act  of 
1845  also  gives  the  officers  of  the  poor  authority  to  send  insane 
paupers  to  the  State  Asylum. 

These  acts  of  course  do  not  prevent  the  sending  of  persons  to 
asylums  by  their  friends,  without  the  intervention  of  the  courts.  All 
such  cases  may,  however,  be  brought  before  the  courts  upon  fuibcas 
corpus.  See  Dr.  Hartshorne's  note,  ante,  p.  755.  See  also  the  case 
of  llinchman  v.  lUkhic^  Bright.  R.  144.— P.] 
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CHAPTER   LXIV. 

CIVIL  RESPONSIBILITY. — TESTAMENTARY  CAPACITY. — WILLS  MADE  BY 
THE  INSANE.  —  TEST  OP  CAPACITY.  —  EVIDENCE  OF  DELUSION. — 
ECCENTRICITY  IN  WILLS. 

Responsibility  in  civil  cases.  Insanity  as  an  impediment  to  mar- 
riage, — ^Insanity  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  civil  impediment  to  mar- 
riage, because  it  is  considered  that  there  cannot  be  that  rational 
consent  which  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  contract.  The 
marriage  of  a  lunatic  is  therefore  called  a  nullity,  and  is  void  ab 
initio.  All  that  the  law  requires  is  that  there  should  be  ffood  proof 
of  insanity  at,  or  about  the  time  of  the  contract.  If  this  oe  offered, 
and  it  be  alleged  that  the  contract  was  entered  into  during  a  lucid 
interval,  then  the  party  who  would  benefit  by  the  allegation  must 
prove  it.  The  suitableness  of  the  marriage,  as  well  as  the  conduct 
of  the  party  during  or  after  its  performance,  will  also  be  considered 
by  the  court.  In  Turner  v.  myers^  a  lunatic  who  had  recovered 
from  his  lunacy  instituted  a  suit  to  set  aside  a  marriage  which  he 
had  contracted  while  in  that  state !  The  marriage  was  declared 
void.  C'  Med  Gaz.,"  vol.  viii.  p.  481.)  The  case  of  Baldry  v.  Ellis 
(Norwich  Summer  Ass.,  1851)  will  be  found  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  matrimonial  engagements  of  alleged  lunatics. 

[But  though  marriage  with  an  idiot  or  lunatic  be  absolutely  void, 
and  no  sentence  of  avoidancy  be  absolutely  necessary  {Browning  v. 
Peane^  2  Phillimore,  1969),  yet,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
order  of  society,  as  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  all  persons  concerned, 
it  is  expedient  that  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  should  be  ascertained 
and  declared  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  2 
Kent,  Cora.  76.— P.] 

In  Reed  v.  Legard  (Court  of  Exchequer,  May  80,  1851),  a  ques- 
tion arose  whether  a  lunatic  was  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied 
to  the  wife.  The  articles  supplied  were  for  the  sole  use  of  the  wife, 
the  husband  being  a  confirmed  lunatic,  and  the  inmate  of  an  asylum. 
The  court  held  that  the  fact  of  a  husband  bein^  from  the  visitation 
of  God  unable  to  manage  his  affairs,  did  not  absolve  him  from  the 
obligation  which  he  contracted  when  he  married,  to  provide  neces- 
saries for  the  support  of  his  wife.  He  was  then  of  sane  mind,  and 
although  he  had  subsequently  become  insane,  that  obligation  was 
not  revocable  under  the  circumstances.  (See  also  a  report  of  the 
case  oi  Seaton  v.  Adcock^  "Journ.  Psychol.  Med.,"  1851,  p.  297.) 

The  validity  of  civil  contracts  entered  into  by  lunatics  will  de- 
pend mainly  on  the  circumstances  which  accompany  the  act.  If 
there  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  of  the  lunatic,  and  the 
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party  with  whom  he  contracts  has  no  knowled^je  or  suBpicion  of  tlie 
insanity,  then  the  contratt  will  be  hi  tiding  on  the  lunatic  and  his 
representatives.  It  was  eo  held  in  Monckton  v.  Cameraux  (Exchequer, 
June,  1848).  This  was  an  action  hy  the  administrator  of  a  deceased 
pei^on,  to  recover  from  tlte  defendant,  as  secretary  of  an  iusuran<:e 
office,  the  sum  paid  liy  him  as  the  consideration  tor  two  annuities, 
the  foundation  of  the  action  tjcing,  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  question  the  deceased  was  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind.  At 
the  trial  before  the  Chief  Baron  it  appeared  tliatthe  negotiation  had 
been  conducted  by  the  deceased  with  apparent  prudence,  sanity,  and 
judgment,  and  that  the  arrangement  entered  into  hy  hira  with  the 
office  was  just  such  as  any  ordiiKiry  prudent  persoti  would  have  been 
expected  to  make  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest.  The  deceased, 
who  died  very  soon  after  the  business  had  been  armnged,  was,  both 
before  and  after,  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind.  Under  these  ci< 
cumstancca,  this  action  was  brought  by  his  representatives,  and 
verdiet  recovered  hy  them,  suhject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court 
their  right  to  recover  as  on  the  entire  failure  of  consideration*  The 
Chief  Baron,  in  giving  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  said  it 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  to  lay  it  down  as  a  gen 
eral  rule,  that  when  a  person  of  apparently  sound  intellect  enter 
into  a  contract  such  as  any  other  ordinary  person  would  enter  int^ 
with  others  who  act  bond  fidt*^  and  the  parties  cannot  he  restored 
their  former  condition,  it  is  no  ground  for  setting  aside  the  contract! 
that  one  of  them  was  at  the  time  non  ecmipos  numti^.  On  apjieal 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  this  judgment  was  affirmed  in  May,  1848 
(See  also  the  erne  iSf  Slanilaml  y,  Ii7//r;;f,  Vice-Chancellor*8  Cour 
Nov,  1848.)  In  the  case  o(  Dofiat  v.  Baniqnd  (Guildhall  Sittings 
1864),  on  an  action  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  in  which  the  defenc^ 
was  that  the  defendant  was  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract, Crompton^  J,,  held  that  unless  it  was  shown  that  the  plaiutii] 
had  taken  advantage  of  defendant's  unsoundness  of  mind,  he  wouV 
be  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  claimed. 

[In  the  case  of  Learh  v<  Marshy  "  American  Law  Reg*/*  vol. 
(N.  K.),  p.  22,  the  iSui>reme  Court  of  Maine  decided  tiiat  a  judgmeij 
recovered  on  default^  against  a  pemun  admitted  to  have  been  jm 
compos  mentis  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  will  Ijo 
reversed  on  a  writ  of  error  brought  by  his  administrators  after  bi^ 
decease.     The  following  is  the  note  of  one  of  the  editors  (Hon.  d 
F.  Redfickl)  of  the  Register:  "  It  seems  well  settled  that  contnic3 
by  lunaties  and  jiersons  of  unsound  mind,  as  a  general  rule,  are  n« 
binding/'   Lhtrdn  v,  Bnchnastei^  32  Vt.  R.  652,  and  numerous  caseq 
there  cited.     But  tliere  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule: —  J 

1.  Where  merchants,  ap]»arently  sane,  have  purchased  goods  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  business,  and  have  dis|>08ed  of  thenJ 
in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that  the  goods  cannot  !xj  restored  to  the  selleJ 
there  is  no  question  of  the  general  liability  upon  such  contract™ 
notwithstanding  it  should  appear  that  the  purchaser  was  in  fact  \nM 
sane  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Braes  v.  Lee^  IQ  Earr  otJ ;  Mdiom 
V.  Camaraiix^  2  Exch,  K.  502;  S.  C.  4  Id,  17.     And  the  same  rulJ 
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extends  to  all  cases  where  the  seller  has  parted  with  his  property  in 
good  faith,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  lunatic  to  restore  it. 
Even  courts  of  equity  refuse  to  interpose  to  set  aside  the  contracts 
of  lunatics,  unless  the  parties  can  be  restored  to  their  former  condi- 
tion, or  the  sane  party  has  taken  some  unconscionable  advantage  in 
the  bargain.  Neil  v.  Morley^Q  Vesey  478.  The  parties  are  left  to 
their  legal  rights.  Sageron  v.  Leaky^  2  Atk.  R.  412.  The  same  rule 
extends  to  contracts  made  with  infants.  Farrv.  Sumnery  12  Vt.  R. 
28  ;  Taftv.  Pike,  14  Id.  405  ;  Weed  v.  Beebe,  21  Id.  495.  But  the 
recovery  in  both  cases  should  be  upon  the  quantum  meruit,  rather 
than  upon  the  contract. 

2.  Contracts  for  necessaries  for  the  lunatic  or  his  family  are  bind- 
ing to  the  same  extent,  and  much  upon  the  same  principles  as  similar 
contracts  by  infants.  Thom'pson  v.  Leach^S  Mod.  R.  310 ;  Seaverv. 
Phelps,  11  Pick.  R.  304,  306.  Some  of  the  American  cases  go  the 
length  of  holding  that  no  recovery  can  be  had  against  a  lunatic, 
upon  a  contract  express  or  implied,  unless  for  necessaries.  Seaver 
V.  Phelps,  supra;  J^itzgercdd  v.  Reed,  9  Sm.  and  Marehall ;  Pearl  v. 
McDowell,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  658 ;  2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  369 ;  Lijicdn  v.  Buck- 
master,  supra. 

The  rule  in  regard  to  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  a  luna- 
tic is  much  the  same  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  infants ; 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  more  reason  for  a  strict  enforcement  of 
it  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  since  infants,  long  before 
they  get  out  of  their  nonage,  are  entirely  competent  to  select  coun- 
sel, and  conduct  the  defence  of  a  suit. 

This  subject  is  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Woodbury,  J.,  in 
Lang  v.  Whidden,  2  N.  H.  R.  435,  where  the  authorities,  prior  to 
that  date  (1822),  will  be  found  very  extensively  quoted,  and  the 
subject  very  learnedly  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
the  court.  It  is  here  said  the  guardian  must  be  notified,  in  all  cases, 
or  the  judgment  will  be  erroneous. 

The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  American  States. 
Albridge  v.  Montgomery,  9  Ind.  R.  302;  Snowden  v.  Danbury,  11 
Penna.  St.  R.  522;  2  Barb.  Ch.  R.  387  ;  Wright's  Ap.,  8  Barr  57 ;  6 
B.  Mon.  R.  239.  But  if  one  who  is  a  lunatic  be  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned in  a  civil  suit,  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  release  on  that  ac- 
count. A  guardian  ad  litem  may  be  appointed,  and  the  suit  pro- 
ceed. Bushy.  Peiiibone,  4  Comst.  R.  300 ;  Aldrich  v.  Williams^  12 
Vt.  R.  413. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  to  question  the  decision  in  the 
principal  case.  The  same  rule  has  long  been  established  in  regard 
to  judgments  rendered  against  infants,  without  the  appointment  of 
guardians  ad  litem.  2  Saund.  R.  212,  N.  H.;  Castlemain  v.  Moody, 
4  B  A  Ad.  90.  See  also  Mason  v.  Dennison,  15  Wendell  64;  Wead 
V.  Marsh,  14  Vt.  R.  77 ;  Crockett  v.  Drew,  5  Grav  399. 

In  the  case  of  Van  Brunt  v.  Taylor,  3  Philadelphia  R.  123,  it  was 
held  by  the  District  Court,  that  where  an  insane  partner  contracted 
loans,  the  firm  was  liable,  whether  the  money  was  misappropriated 
by  him  or  not. 
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By  net  of  13th  June,  1836,  §  44^  no  peraon,  found  by  inquisitiOM 
to  be  a  loiiatic,  can  in  Pennsylvauia,  be  arrested  or  imprUnneii  oiF 
meuse  or  tiual  procesB  in  a!iy  civil  action,  so  long  as  he  shall  remain 
of  unsound  mind. — R]  M 

Testa7n€7it(uy  eapacUt/.  Wills  made  by  the  insane. — Questions  id 
volving  the  testamentary  capacity  of  j>erson8  am  of  very  fnx[iieuil 
occurrence,  and  medical  evidence  is  commonly  required  for  theif  j 
solution.  When  property  is  be<jueatlied  by  a  testator  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  succession,  it  may  be  alleged  by  the  relatives  that  be 
was  wholly  incomjjctent  to  understiuid  the  nature  of  the  deed— jJ 
either  from  actual  insanity,  tlie  imbecility  of  age,  or  that  natorifl 
failing  of  the  mind  which  is  so  often  observed  to  occur  from  diseasdP 
or  on  the  approach  of  death*  Bodily  disease  or  incaf»acity  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  a  will,  unless  the  mind  be  directly  or  indirectly 
disturbed  by  it.  Some  time  since  a  case  occurred  in  France,  in  whicfl 
a  will  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  the  testator,  when  lie  exa 
cuted  it,  was  laboring  under  hemiplegia.  The  opinion  of  Esquirdl 
was  required,  and  he  said  that  heniiiilegia  might  undoubtedly  aiie« 
the  brain — a  fact  clearly  indicated  by  the  sight,  hearing,  and  othlfl 
eenaes  becoming  w^eakened;  yet  this,  in  his  opinion,  did  oot  necefl 
sarily  indicate  an  impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  (**^  AniB 
d'Hyg.,'*  1832,  vol  1,  p.  203.)  A  man  s  mind,  under  these  circunfl 
stances,  may  not  be  so  strong  as  in  robust  health,  but  still  it  maa 
retain  a  disposing  power.  In  Ilarwood  v.  Bake7\  decided  by  tlil 
Privy  Council  in  1841,  a  will  was  pronounced  to  be  invalid  owinj 
to  the  general  state  of  bodily  disease  in  which  the  testator  was  afl 
the  time  of  making  it.  It  appears  that  he  was  hiboring  under  erj™ 
ei|)elas  and  fever,  antl  these  diseases  had  produced  a  degree  of  drovtB 
Biness  and  stupor  which  rendered  him  incnmfvetent  to  the  act.  In  thfl 
case  of  Daf/  (June,  1838),  epilepsy  was  nlleged  to  have  affected  tM 
mind ;  and  in  the  case  of  BlewcU (Shireh^  1888), paralysis  was  a<lduce<B 
as  a  ground  of  incompetency.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  lav 
looks  exclusively  to  the  actual  efed  of  the  bodily  disease  upon  tl« 
mind  ;  and  this  is  conmaonly  a  question  to  be  determined  by  a  jurjB 
from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  attended  the  decetised,  as  weH 
as  from  the  evidence  of  medical  experts.  ■ 

Test  of  capacity, — A  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  sane  and  dia 
posing  mind  who  knows  tinj  nature  of  the  act  wldcli  be  is  jK?rfornjH 
ing,  and  is  fully  aware  of  its  consequences.  From  some  decisiom 
that  have  been  made,  it  would  appcnir  that  a  state  of  mind  for  whiclB 
a  partj^  might  be  placed  under  interdiction  or  deprived  of  the  maul 
agenient  of  his  attuii-s,  w^ould  not  render  him  incom|>etent  to  thi 
making  of  a  will  The  validity  of  the  will  of  a  lunatic  was  onoS 
allowed,  although  made  while  he  was  actuull}'  contined  in  an  asyl 
lum,  because  the  act  w^as  nvtiooal,  and  it  was  such  as  the  lunatm 
had  announced  his  intention  of  making,  some  years  prior  to  thfl 
attack  of  insanity,  {Coghlan\s  case ;  see  lie  Garden^  "  Law  Times,T| 
July  6, 1844,  p,  2a8 ;  also  the  case  of  Citriwrighty  Mayo  on  *'^  Medic4iB 
Testimony,"  p.  44.)  In  Nichols  and  Frecmfin  v,  Binns  (PiXihttM 
Court,  Aug.  1858)^  the  question  was  whether  the  will  of  a  Mr.  PanI 
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kinson,  made  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Norwich,  was  executed 
during  a  lucid  interval.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
will.  The  insanity  of  a  prson  when  not  already  found  insane  under 
a  commission,  must  not  in  these  cases  rest  upon  presumption  or  pro- 
bability, but  be  established  by  positive  proof.  The  act  of  suicide  is 
often  hastily  assumed  to  be  evidence  of  insanity ;  but  it  would  not 
be  allowed  as  a  proof  of  this  state,  even  when  a  testator  had  de- 
stroyed himself  shortly  after  the  execution  of  his  will.  A  case  has 
been  decided  where  the  testator  committed  suicide  three  days  after 
having  given  instructions  for  his  will ;  but  the  act  was  not  admitted 
as  a  proof,  or  even  as  a  presumption  of  insanity  at  the  time,  and  the 
will  was  pronounced  to  be  valid.  In  another  case,  Edwards  v.  JSd- 
wards  (Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1854),  it  was  proved  that  the  testator 
had  committed  suicide  three  days  after  the  execution  of  his  will, 
and  there  was  some  evidence  of  eccentric  habits  almost  amounting 
to  insanity ;  but  the  will  was  pronounced  to  be  valid.  Suicide  is 
not  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity. 

Delusion  in  the  will  or  deed. — The  validity  of  deeds  executed  by 
persons  aftected  with  monomania  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute.  The 
practice  of  the  law  indicates  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  delusion 
in  the  mind  of  a  person  does  not  necessarily  vitiate  a  deed,  unless 
the  delusion  form  the  groundwork  of  it,  or  unless  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence  be  given  that  at  the  time  of  executing  the  deed,  the 
testator's  mind  was  influenced  by  it.  Strong  evidence  is  often 
derivable  from  the  act  itself,  especially  when  a  testator  has  drawn 
it  up  of  his  own  accord.  In  the  case  of  Barton  (July,  1840)  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  was  chiefly  guided  in  its  decision  by  the  nature 
of  the  instrument.  The  testator,  it  appeared,  labored  under  the 
extraordinary  delusion  that  he  could  dispose  of  his  own  property 
to  himself,  and  make  himself  his  own  legatee  and  executor !  This 
he  had  accordingly  done.  The  instrument  was  pronounced  to  be 
invalid.  But  a  will  may  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  surviving 
relatives  of  a  testator,  and  it  may  display  some  of  the  extraordi- 
nary opinions  of  the  individual:  yet  it  will  not  necessarily  be  void, 
unless  the  testamentary  dispositions  clearly  indicate  that  they  have 
been  formed  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion.     Some  injustice  may 

Sossihly  be  done  by  the  rigorous  adoption  of  this  principle,  since 
elusion  may  certainly  enter  into  a  man's  act,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  and  it  may  not  be  always  in  our  power  to  discover  it; 
but,  after  all,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  equitable  mode  of  construing 
the  last  wishes  of  the  dead.  According  to  Sir  John  Nichol,  it  is 
not  necessary  in  civil  suits  to  connect  the  morbid  imagination  with 
the  act  itself;  if  the  mind  is  proved  to  be  unsound,  the  act  is  void. 
In  Roberts  v.  Kerslake  (Warwick  Aut.  Assizes,  1854),  Lord  Wens- 
leydale  held  that  to  vitiate  a  will,  if  it  be  a  case  of  delirium,  the 
act  must  be  traced  to  delirious  delusion,  but  if  it  be  a  case  of  lunacy 
it  need  not  be  traced  to  a  delusion. 

Eccentricity  in  wills. — The  evidence  in  these  cases  sometimes 
amounts  to  proof  of  eccentricity  only  on  the  part  of  the  testator, 
or  in  the  deed  itself;  but  a  clear  distinction  must  be  here  drawn. 
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The  will  of  an  eccentric  man  is  such  as  might  always  have  beeifl 
expected  from  him:  the  will  of  one  laborinir  under  inaanity  (delttJ 
aion)  is  diflerent  from  that  which  be  would  have  made  in  an  una£l 
fected  state — the  instrument  is  wholly  different  from  what  it  woutdi 
once  have  been*  It  has  been  justly  olkservetl,  that  the  insane  ardi 
eccentric  in  their  ideas,  their  language,  or  tlieir  conduct:  but  ihm 
merely  eccentric  have  but  a  voluntary  resemblance  to  the  iudanil 
(Jamieson'fi  Lectures,  "Med.  Gaz./'  vol.  41),  p.  180.)  AV^ills  ufM 
sometimes  contested  more  on  the  ground  of  eccentricity  than  dfl 
insane  delusion ;  but  if  eccentricity  only  be  proved,  a  court  will  uofl 
interfere.  In  the  case  of  Monpm  \\  Boj/s  (IHtiS),  it  was  proved  thafl 
the  testator,  by  his  will,  had  left  a  lari^e  fortune  to  his  htmsekeeiieiB 
The  will  wasdiflimted  on  the  ground  that  it  Itore  intrinsic  evidencj 
of  the  deceased  not  having  been  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  at  tl^e  tiuH 
of  making  it.  After  having  bequeathed  liis  pro[>erty  to  a  strangen 
the  testator  directed  that  his  executors  should ''cause  some  pirtj 
of  his  bowels  to  be  converted  into  fiddle-strings — tliat  othei-s  sliouM 
be  sublimed  into  smelling-salts,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  hoilm 
shonld  be  vitiified  into  Tenses  for  optical  purposes!'*  lie  furtheB 
added,  in  a  letter  attached  to  his  witl^ — '*  The  world  may  think  thifl 
to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  singularity  or  whim  ;  but  I  have  a  moiJ 
aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  I  wish  my  body  to  be  converted  intm 

f)nrpf>ses  useful  to  inankintL"     Sir  IL  Jenner,  in  giving  judgment 
leld  that  insanity  was  ruit  proved:  tl>e  facts  merely  amounted  tm 
ecctnbivUy^  and  on  ibis  groond   he  pronouncud  for  the  validity  ofl 
the  will      It  was  proved   that  the  deceased  had   conducted  hifS 
aifairs  with  great  shrewdness  and  ability ;  that  be  not  only  did  not 
lab*»r  under  ijnbecility,  but  that  he  had  been  always  treated  during 
life  as  a  person  of  indisputable  capacity  by  those  with  whom  be 
}iad  to  <leaL     Tlie  best   rule  to  guide  the  court,  the  Judge  re- 
marked, was  tlie  conduct  of  pel^sons  towards  the  deceased  ;  and  the_ 
auts  of  his  relativt^  evinced  no  distrust  of  his  sanity  or  capaeitj 
while  he  %vas  living.     The  deceased  had  always  been  noted  for  hi 
eccentric  habits,  and  he  had  actually  consulted  a  physician  Uf 
the  possibility  of  liis  body  being  devoted  to  chemical  experiment 
after  death.     In  the  case  of  Mfuhcwj  v.  Crofi  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug 
1843),  a  will  contcstetl  on  the  ground  of  insanity  but  defended  oB 
the  i)lea  of  eccentricity,  Sir  IL  J.  Fust  said — -"'  It  is  the  pn>longe 
departure,  without  an  ade<|uate  external  cause,  from  the  state 
feeling  and  modes  of  thitiking  usual  to  the  iTulividual  when  11? 
health,  that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder  of  the  mind." 

The  following  eai*e  was  the  subject  of  litigation  in  Paris  in  18G4J 
A  wealth}'  Portuguese  geutlcnjan  named  ^larhado  died  in  18t>d 
having  made  a  will  with  seventy-one  codicils  attached  to  it,  soma 
of  them  containing  provisions  impossible  of  execution.  It  was  dial 
puted  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator.  One  of  tim 
codicils  was  to  this  effect:  *'I  leave  for  the  Athenaeum  of  Parifl 
10,000  francs,  the  interest  of  which  at  5  jier  cent,  will  be  500  iraucJ 
Half  of  tliis  interest  to  be  jmid  to  a  Professor  of  Natuni!  Historyij 
w^ho  shall  lecture  on  the  coioi'S  and  patterns  of  dresses,  and  on  tba 
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characters  of  animals."  Again:  "My  funeral  shall  take  place  at  3 
P.  M.,  the  hour  at  which  the  rooks  of  the  Louvre  come  home  to 
dinner."  The  testator  was  especially  fond  of  birds :  he  desired  that 
many  stufied  specimens  should  be  placed  in  his  coffin ;  that  his  ser- 
vant should  carry  to  the  ceremony  "one  of  my  favorite  birds  in  his 
cage ;"  and  that  certain  birds  should  be  let  loose  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral.  The  testator  had  during  his  life  erected  his  own  tomb,  on 
which  were  engraved  a  sun,  a  bird,  an  ox,  and  a  dog,  an  egg 
"proper"  surmounting  them;  beneath  was  incribed,  "Here  reposes 
the  author  of  the  '  Theory  of  Likeness.'  "  These  and  other  facts  of 
a  similar  kind  were  relied  upon  as  proofs  of  insanity,  but  it  was 
decided  that  the  deceased  was  only  vain,  not  insane,  and  therefore 
lie  had  a  right  to  will  away  his  property  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
proved  in  favor  of  his  sanity,  that  in  spite  of  these  crotchets  he  had 
while  living,  managed  his  affairs  with  all  the  caution  of  a  sane 
person. 

Wills  in  senile  dementia. — Wills  made  in  incipient  dementia  aris- 
ing from  extreme  age  (senile  imbecility)  are  sometimes  disputed, 
either  on  the  erround  of  mental  deficiency,  or  of  the  testator,  owing 
to  weakness  o^  mind,  having  been  subjected  to  control  and  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  interested  persons.  If  a  medical  man  be 
present  when  a  will  is  executed,  he  may  easily  satisfy  himself  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  testator,. by  requiring  him  to  repeat  from 
memory  the  mode  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  his 
property.  A  medical  man  has  sometimes  placed  himself  in  a  seri- 
ous position  by  becoming  a  witness  to  a  will  without  first  assuring 
himself  of  the  actual  mental  condition  of  the  person  making  it 
(case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester^  1854).  It  would  always  te  a 
good  ground  of  justification,  if,  at  the  request  of  the  witness,  the 
testator  had  been  made  to  repeat  substantially  the  leading  provi- 
sions of  his  will  from  memory.  If  a  dying  or  sick  person  cannot 
do  this  without  prompting  or  suggestion,  tnere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  not  a  sane  and  disposing  mind.  It  has  been  observed 
on  some  occasions,  when  the  mind  has  been  weakened  by  disease 
or  infimity  from  age,  that  it  has  suddenly  cleared  up  before  death, 
and  the  person  has  unexpectedly  shown  a  diposing  capacity, 
r"  Ann.  d^Hyg.,"  1831,  p.  360.)  In  Dumell  v.  Corfield  (Prerog. 
Court,  July,  1844),  a  case  in  which  an  old  man  of  weaken^ 
capacity  had  made  a  will  in  favor  of  his  medical  attendant,  Dr. 
Lushington  held  that  to  render  it  valid  there  must  be  the  clearest 
proof  not  only  of  the  factum  of  the  instrument,  but  of  the  testa- 
tor's knowleage  of  its  contents.  [In  GreenfieUL^s  Estate^  2  Harris 
(Penna.)  489,  where  the  decendent  during  her  lifetime  had  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven,  executed  a  deed  to  persons  who 
were  to  hold  in  trust  for  her  for  life,  and  after  her  death,  to  admin- 
ister the  property  in  the  manner  therein  set  forth,  it  was  held,  that 
a  provision  in  the  deed  in  favor  of  the  counsel  who  drew  or  advised 
it,  for  his  services  to  be  formed  as  trustee,  with  the  further  provi- 
sions that  such  trustee  might  resign,  without  forfeiting  his  com- 
pensation, is  void,  at  least  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  grantor 
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knew  of  the  particular  proviBious,  and  without  influence  from 
those  interested,  assented  to  them.  If  a  doubt  exists  in  this  resjiect 
the  provision  for  compensation  is  invalid ;  and  the  provision  iol 
favor  of  tlie  other  trustees  who  acted  in  the  arrang-enient  of  the 
matter,  tlirough  the  coonsel,  or  in  connection  with  him,  ie  also  in- 
valid* The  truRtees  may,  however,  he  deci"eed  comfiensation  by 
the  proper  tribunal.— P^  (**  Law  Times,"  July  27,  1844.)  In 
West  V.  Sylvester  (Nov.  1864),  Sir.  J.  Wilde,  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment against  a  will  propounded  as  that  of  the  deceased,  an  atrod 
lady, said:  "At  the  time  she  executed  the  will  of  October,  l>^h-i, 
although  for  many  purposes  slie  might  he  said  to  be  in  her  rigi 
senses,  she  was  nevertheless  suffering  from  that  failure  and  decrepB 
tude  of  memory  which  prevented  her  from  having  present  to  her 
mind  the  projier  objects  of  her  bounty,  and  selecting  those  whom 
she  wished  to  partake  of  it." 

Wills  made  l>y  jwrsons  whose  capacity  during  life  has  never 
doubted,  while  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  i 
exfremL^,  are  Justly  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  may  be  set  asi' 
according  to   the  medienl  circumstances  proved.     Many  diseas 
esfiecially  those  which  afi'ect  the  brain  or  nervous  system  directl 
or  indirectly,  are  likely  to  produce  a  dulness  or  confusion  of  iTttel- 
lect,  under  which    a   proper   disposing  power  ia  lost.     Delirium 
sometimes  precedes  death,  in  which  case  a  will  executed  by  a  dying 

gn^on  would  be  at  once  pronounced  invalid.  [By  a  statute  law  of 
ennsylvauia  (Act  of  2G  April,  1855),  beriuests  to  i»ublic  instita- 
tions  are  invalid,  without  regard  to  the  testamentary  capacity  ot 
the  party  making  the  bequest^  if  made  within  thirty  days  of  deal 
of  testator. — H»] 

In  examining  the  capacity  of  persona  under  these  circumstan« 
we  should  avoid  putting  leading  questions — namely,  those  whid 
suggest  the  answers  '^yes  '*  or  "  no."  Thus,  a  dying  man  may  h 
a  document  read  over,  and  affirm,  in  answer  to  such  a  question, 
tliat  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  but  without  undei*stand- 
ing  its  purport.  This  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  a 
disj^K)8ing  mind  ;  we  should  see  that  he  is  able  to  dictate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  docnnxent,  and  to  ref>eat  them  substantially  from 
memory  when  required.  If  he  do  tliis  accurately,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  possessing  complete  testamentary  ca[mcity»  But  it 
may  be  objected  that  many  dying  men  cannot  be  supposed  cupabl 
of  such  an  exertion  of  memory ;  the  answer  is  then  very  siinpl 
it  is  better  that  the  person  should  die  without  a  will,  and  his 
property  be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  intestacy,  th 
that,  through  any  failing  of  the  mind,  he  should  unknowingly  c 
oil*tlie  rights  of  those  \vlio  have  the  stmngest  claims  upon  him 

J{esfriclion  of  medical  opMons, — In  an  important  case  {Btii 
V*  Bainhrigge^  Oxford  Summer  Ass.,  1850),  tried  before  Lord  Cam] 
bell,  in  which  the  testamentary  capacity  of  a  testator  was  dispu 
it  was  held  that  a  medical  witness,  although  conversant  with  cj 
of  insanity,  cannot  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  insanity  of  a  t 
tator  founded  upou  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  in  his  heariOj 
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(4  Cox, "  Criminal  Cases,"  454 ;  see  also  on  this  subject "  Med.  Gtaz.," 
vol.  46,  p.  240.)  In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester^  however, 
the  opinions  of  Drs.  Sutherland,  Mayo,  and  ConoUy,  on  the  compe- 
tency of  the  testatrix,  were  received  by  the  court,  although  based 
upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial. 

[In  general,  every  man  is  presumed  to  be  sane  until  the  contrary 
is  proved ;  and  hence  it  has  been  held,  that  the  burden  of  proving 
unsoundness  or  imbecility  of  mind  in  a  testator,  is  upon  the  party 
impeaching  the  validity  of  a  will  for  that  cause.  Especially,  it  is 
said,  is  this  the  case  with  reference  to  wills  attested  by  subscribing 
witnesses,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  "  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  testator's  sanity  before  they  subscribe  the  instrument "  ( Werst- 
ler  V.  Custer^  10  Wright  (Penna.)  502);  and  under  the  maxim 
"  omnia  prcesumuntur  rite  et  solenniter  acta  donee  probetur  in  contra- 
riura^'^  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  have  not  neglected  this  duty. 
Such  is  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  of  the  other  states 
in  the  Union  ;  Werstler  v.  Custer^  supra ;  Grabill  v.  Barr^  5  Barr 
441 ;  Barber  v.  McFerren,  2  Casey  214 ;  Bees  v.  Stille,  2  Wright 
138 ;  Jackson  v.  Vandeusen^  5  Johns.  144 ;  Dean  v.  Dean^  1  Wil- 
liams (Vt.)  746 ;  Trumbull  v.  Gibbons^  2  New  Jersey  117 ;  Hawkins 
V.  Grimes^  13  B.  Monroe  (Ky.)  257 ;  Perkins  v.  Perkins^  89  New 
Hamp.  163 ;  Stvbbs  v.  Houston^  33  Ala.  555 ;  McDaniel  v.  Crosby, 
19  Ark.  533 ;  Chandler  v.  Feeris,  1  Harrington  (Del.)  454. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Harris  v.  Ingledew^  3  P.  Wms.  93,  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  M.  R.  said, "  It  must  be  observed  that  the  proof  of  a 
will  is  attended  with  more  solemnity  than  that  of  a  deed:  the  for- 
mer being  supposed  to  be  made  when  the  testator  is  in  extremis  : 
and  therefore  in  equity,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  sanity^  which  is 
all  presumed  in  the  case  of  the  latter."  See  also  Barry  v.  Butlin^  1 
Curtis  637 ;  Sutton  v.  Saddler,  Com.  B.  19  Law.  Rep.  K  S.  703 ; 
and'  this  is  said  to  be  more  particularly  the  rule  where  the  statute 
relating  to  wills  contains  the  provision  (which  indeed  it  generally 
does)  that  the  testator  must  be  of  "  sound  mind."  Cilley  v.  Cilley^ 
34  Maine  162 ;  Comstock  v.  Hadlyne,  8  Conn.  261 ;  Crowningshidd  v. 
Crowningshieldy  2  Gray  524 ;  Brooks  v.  Barrett,  7  Pick.  98,  99. 

The  subject  of  testamentary  capacity  is  very  fully  considered  in 
Jarman  on  Wills,  Perkin's  Ed.  vol.  1,  p.  51,  et  seq. ;  and  in  Wil- 
liams on  Executors,  vol.  1,  p.  11,  et  seq.  To  the  authorities  there 
cited,  may  be  added  the  recent  cases  of  Vanpelt  v.  Vanpelt,  30  Barb. 
(X.  Y.)  134;  Dunham's  Ap.,  27  Conn.  192 ;  StuJbbs  v.  Houston,  33 
Ala.  555 ;  Bees  v.  Stille,  2  Wright  138  ;  Aiman  v.  Stoutj  6  ib.  114 ; 
Eckert  V.  Henry,  7  ib.  46  ;  Daniel  v.  Daniel,  3  ib.  191 ;  Werstler  v. 
Custer,  10  ib.  502.  In  the  case  of  Vanpelt  v.  Vanpelt,  it  was  held 
that  though  a  testator's  capacity  was  slender,  yet,  if  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  fully  understood,  and  intended  to  make 
the  disposition  which  he  has  made,  the  will  must  stand,  however 
unnatural  and  unjust  may  be  its  provisions.  And  in  Stubbs  v. 
Houston,  it  was  held,  that  though  a  condition  somewhat  short  of  a 
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total  deprivation  of  reason  will  destroy  testamentary  capacity,  yet 
that  a  person  not  competent  to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  may  make  a  will.  The  existence  of  insane  delusions  was  held 
in  Dunham's  Ap.  not  to  incapacitate,  if  the  testator  has  mind  enough 
to  know  and  appreciate  his  relations  to  the  natural  objects  of  his 
bounty,  and  the  character  and  effect  of  the  dispositions  of  his  will. 
In  Pennsylvania,  mere  weakness  of  intellect,  however  great,  will 
not  take  away  testamentary  capacity,  provided  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  executing  his  will,  has  a  full  and  intelligent  consciousnees 
of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  act  he  is  engaged  in,  a  knowledge 
of  the  propeiiiy  he  possesses,  an  understanding  of  the  disposition  he 
wishes  to  make,  and  of  the  persons  and  objects  he  desires  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  bounty.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  he 
should  collect  all  these  in  one  review.  Daniels  v.  Daniels^  Sees  v. 
StUle^  etc. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  called  upon  to  attest  a  will,  to  first 
satisfy  himself  of  the  competency  of  the  testator.  If  he  has  doubts, 
he  should  refuse  to  sign  his  name.  Courts  have  spoken  in  the  se- 
verest terms  of  persons  who,  having  become  witnesses  to  wills,  have 
afterwards  come  forward  to  testify  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  testator. 
The  act  of  attestation  solemnly  testifies  the  testator's  competency; 
so  that  the  person  who,  believing  that  this  does  not  exist,  neverthe- 
less signs  his  name  as  a  witness,  becomes  an  instrument  in  what  he 
himself  considers  a  fraud.  Should  such  witness  afterwards  attempt 
to  impeach  his  own  act,  and  to  prove  that  the  testator  did  liot  know 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  made  what  purported  to  be  his  will, 
though  the  evidence  would  not  be  positively  inadmissible,  very  little 
credit  is  to  be  attached  to  it.  Bees  v.  Stille,  2  Wright  140.  The 
older  cases  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  testimony  should  not  be  re- 
ceived at  all,  upon  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  nemo  allegans  suam 
turpitudineni  est  audiendus  ;  and  in  Lowe  v.  Jolliffe  (1  W.  Blackstone's 
Rep.  305),  where,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  subscribing 
witnesses  against  it,  the  will  was  supported,  Lord  Mansfield  seut 
for  those  witnesses  in  order  to  have  them  committed  for  perjury : 
but,  as  the  reporter  states,  they  very  prudently  "  had  withdrawn 
themselves."  It  is  now  settled,  however,  that  the  question  is  one 
not  for  the  court  but  the  jury,  who  are  to  receive  the  evidence,  but 
with  the  most  scrupulous  jealousy  {Booth  v.  Blundell^  19  Ves.  504); 
bearino^  in  mind  as  declared  by  Woodward,  J.,  in  Werstlerv.  Custer, 
10  Wriglit  (Penna.)  502,  that  *'  no  honest  man  will  subscribe  as  a 
witness  to  a  will  or  other  instrument,  executed  by  an  insane  man, 
an  imbecile,  or  an  idiot." — P.] 
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CHAPTER    LXV. 

THE  PLEA,  OR  DEFENCE  OP  INSANITY. — CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH 
IT  IS  ADMISSIBLE. — HOMICIDAL  INSANITY. — MORAL  INSANITY. — SYMP- 
TOMS.— LEGAL  TESTS. — MEDICAL  TESTS. — DELUSION. — TESTS  OP  IRRE- 
SPONSIBILITY.— MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  plea  or  defence  of  insanity, — Responsibility  here  signifies  no- 
thing more  than  liability  to  punishment  for  crime,  and  a  criminal 
act  implies  the  existence  of  intention,  will,  and  malice.  (Stephen.) 
When  insanity  has  reached  a  certain  stage  or  degree,  an  act  may  be 
perpetrated  without  malice ;  and  in  this  sense  the  person  is  con- 
sidered to  be  irresponsible  in  law.  This  is  a  question  of  fa/^t  to  be 
determined  by  a  jury  from  the  whole  evidence  set  before  them ; 
and  the  proof  rests  with  those  who  make  the  allegation  that  the  act 
in  question,  whether  murder  or  arson,  was  not  done  wilfully  and 
maliciously.  "  The  sanity  of  a  man's  conduct,"  observes  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, "  involves  the  presence  of  intention  and  will  on  all  ordinary 
occasions ;  and  if  the  act  is  one  of  those  which  the  law  forbids,  it  is 

f>re8umed  to  be  malicious  and  wicked."  (Criminal  law  of  Eng- 
and,"  p.  89.)  This  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
medico-legal  view ;  for  should  a  plea  of  insanity  be  improperly  ad- 
mitted in  any  criminal  case,  then  punishment  is  made  to  fall  un- 
equally on  offenders ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  improperly 
rejected,  punishment  is  administered  with  undue  severity.  The  rule 
of  law  is  that  no  man  is  responsible  like  a  sane  person,  for  any  act 
committed  by  him  while  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  plea  may  be 
raised  for  the  smallest  offence  up  to  the  highest  crime — murder ;  but 
it  is  rarely  made  a  defence  in  smaller  offences,  because  the  close 
confinement  to  which  an  accused  person,  if  found  insane,  would 
necessarily  be  subjected,  would  often  be  a  heavier  punishment  than 
that  whicn  the  law  actually  prescribes  for  the  offence  which  he  may 
have  committed.  In  a  case  of  felonious  assault,  it  was  urged  by 
counsel  in  defence  that  the  prisoner  was  insane;  but  the  evidence 
on  this  point  was  not  by  any  means  conclusive — when  it  was  inti- 
mated by  the  court  that,  if  this  plea  were  admitted,  the  party  would 
probably  undergo  a  much  longer  imprisonment  than  if  on  conviction 
he  received  the  legal  punishment  for  the  offence !  (The  Queen  v. 
Reynolds^  Bodmin  Aut.  Ass.  1843.)  The  judge  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  there  was  no  proof  of  insanity.  If  the  prisoner  was  pro- 
nounced insane,  he  might  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  think  that  finding  would  benefit  him !  A  verdict  of  guilty 
was  returned,  and  the  man  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment.   This  case  shows  that  a  defence  of  this  kind  may  be 
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sometimes  indiscreetly  put  forward.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  plea  of  in&anity,  i.  e,^  of  making  it  a  r|uestion  of  expediency  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  punishment  for  the  offence,  must  be  pro- 
nounced as  unsafe  and  indefensihle.  Munler,  incendiarism,  and 
theft  are  tlie  crimes  for  wliioh  the  plea  of  insanity  is  commonly 
raieed  ;  and  it  has  been  generally  confined  in  this  country  to  those 
cases  in  which  persons  have  been  charged  with  murder,  or  attempts 
at  murder. 

Murder  may  be  perpetrated  by  one  who  is  obviously  laboring 
under  delirium  or  violent  mania^orby  an  idiot  or  imbecile.  Apart 
from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  criminal  act,  there  may 
be  evidence  of  such  adisortlered  state  of  mind  in  the  person,  as  at 
once  to  exonerate  him  from  tliat  amount  of  responsibility  which  is 
exacted  from  one  who  ia  sane.  The  ap|iearance  of  the  accused,  or 
the  testimony  of  a  medical  man,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  evidence,  and  a  verdict  is  returned  accordingly.  The  cases  of 
difficulty  are  tliose  in  which  insanity  preseots  itself  in  a  doubtful 
aspect,  as  in  mania  or  indjecility.  The  mental  disorder  may  be  of  so 
slight  a  nature  as  not  legally  to  justify  an  acquittal  for  mui'der.  In 
order  to  exculpate  a  person,  it  must  be  pi*oved  that  insanity  in  a 
certain  des^ree  existed  at  the  time  of  the  jieri>etniiion  of  the  act. 
Whether  tl^ie  prisoner  is,  or  is  not  insane  wdien  placed  on  bis  trial,  id 
immuterial  in  reference  to  the  (jueation  of  responailiility.  In  the 
case  of  3IitrnfJj  (tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Judiciary,  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  1858),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  recovered  his 
sanity  eight  hours  after  lie  had  killed  the  deceased ;  but  he  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
act. 

Tlie  proved  existence  of  mental  disease  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
empt a  person  from  criminal  responsibility.  Many  a  man  whose 
mind  is  in  an  unsound  state  knows  j:*erfectly  w^ell  whether  he  is  <loin^ 
wrong;  and  so  long  as  he  knows  thaUhe  is  considered  to  be  subject 
to  the  criminal  law.  The  existence  of  a  morbid  delusion  cannot 
always  be  allowed  to  screen  a  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  his 
own  acts,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  instances  in  which  a 
plea  of  insanity  may  properly  be  allowed,  although  no  delusion  can 
be  proved.  Each  ease  nmst  be  taken  with  all  iTs  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, and  legal  tlieories  of  insanity  are  chiefly  valuable,  not 
as  rigorous  axioms  of  law,  but  as  cautions  to  be  observed  by  the 
jury.^ 

The  great  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  between  phyaiciaod 
and  jurists  in  reference  to  this  plea,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  this: 
Most  jurists  aver  that  no  degree  of  insanity  should  exempt  from 
punishment  for  crime,  unless  it  has  reached  that  point  ihaU/ie person 
is  utierbj  unconscions  of  the  tUffermee  between  ritjht  ami  wrong  at  the 
time  of  committing  ttie  alleged  crime.  Physicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirm  that  this  is  not  a  proper  test  of  the  existence  of  that  de- 
gree of  insanity  which  should  exempt  a  man  from  punishment;  that 
those  who  are  laboring  under  confirmed  insanity,  and  who  have  l>eea 
properly  coulined  m  asylums  for  years,  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
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difterence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  are  quite  able  to  appreciate 
the  illegality  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  Again,  those 
who  have  patiently  watched  the  insane  for  years,  agree  that  the  legal 
test  of  utter  unconsciousness  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  perform- 
ance of  acts  would,  in  reality,  apply  only  to  persons  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  delirium,  from  a  furious  paroxysm  of  mania,  or  from  con- 
firmed idiocy ;  and  that  if  the  rule  suggested — that  a  person,  in  order 
to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  should  be  first  proved  to 
be  as  unconsciovs  of  his  act  as  a  baby — ^were  strictly  carried  out, 
there  is  scarcely  an  inmate  of  an  asylum,  who  happened  to  destroy 
a  keeper  or  attendant,  who  might  not  be  executed  for  murder.  Sucn 
a  rule  amounts  to  a  redmiio  ad  absurdum  ;  it  would  abolish  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  sane  and  the  insane,  between  the  responsible 
and  the  irresponsible ;  and  it  would  consign  to  the  same  punishment 
the  confirmed  lunatic  and  the  sane  criminal.  This  species  of  baby 
unconsciousness  of  action  exists  in  idiots  as  well  as  in  furious  maniacs, 
but  not  in  the  majority  of  lunatics ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that,  if  this  criterion  be  the  true  one,  acquittals  on  the  ground  of 
insanity  have  involved  a  series  of  gross  mistakes  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  may  be  said  that  the  consciousness  of  the  insane  is  an  in- 
sane consciousness,  while  the  law  implies  the  consciousness  of  a 
sound  mind ;  but  this  involves  a  peiitio  principii.  There  have  been 
numerous  cases  of  acquittal  in  which,  until  the  act  of  homicide  was 
committed,  there  was  no  imputation  either  against  the  sanity  or  the 
sane  consciousness  of  the  accused.  Having  pointed  out  these  incon- 
sistencies, it  is  only  proper  to  acknowledge  that  in  theory  the  Eng- 
lish law  would  punisn  a  lunatic  just  as  it  would  punish  a  sane  man, 
provided  the  lunatic  "  had  that  degree  of  intellect  which  enabled 
him  to  know  and  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  or  what  was 
lawful  and  unlawful ;  if  he  knew  what  would  be  the  effects  of  his 
crime,  and  consciously  committed  it ;  and  further,  if  with  that  con- 
sciousness he  wilfully  and  intentionally  committed  it."  In  practice, 
however,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  some  who  ou^ht  to  be  con- 
victed under  these  rules  are  acquitted  on  the  legal  fiction  that  they 
were  at  the  time  unconscious  (or  only  insanely  conscious)  of  the 
wrongfulness  of  their  acts.  Dr.  Wood  states,  that  of  thirty-three 
men  confined  as  lunatics  in  Bethlehem  who  had  actually  committed 
murder,  not  including  those  where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  perpetrate  the  same  crime,  three  were  reported  sane ;  he  feels  (juite 
satisfied  that  two  of  these  were  not  insane  at  the  time  they  committed 
the  murders,  and  of  the  fifteen  men  who  had  actually  committed 
murder,  five  were  reported  sane,  and  two  of  them  ought,  in  his  judg- 
ment, never  to  have  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  ("  Plea 
of  Insanity,"  p.  50.)  According  to  Dr.  l£)od,  in  the  six  years  from 
1852  to  1858, 120  persons  who  were  tried  for  murder,  or  attempt  at 
murder,  or  acts  of  personal  violence  were  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  Of  that  number,  79  were  received  into  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, and  in  several  instances  theyexhibited  no  symptoms  of  insanity 
while  they  were  resident  in  the  asylum.  These  facts,  then,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  rule  of  law  generally  adopted  does  not  err  on 
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the  eide  of  severit3\  Tlie  only  complaint  that  can  be  made  l^  tliafl 
itoperateswith  uncertainty.  Of  late  years^  some  learned  judgee  havfl 
admitted  that  there  might  he  a  conj^eiousness  that  the  act  was  wronA 
and  ille]i:nl,aiid  yet  the  person  would  be  exempted  from  criminal  rfl 
Bpon8ibiHty,providL'd  it  was  proved  by  other  eircunistanees,  thathB 
labored  under  a  disease  of  the  mind  guflScient  to  prevent  him  froifl 
exorcising  a  projver  control  over  his  actions.  ■ 

When  the  defence  of  insanity  is  set  up,  in  a  charge  of  murder^  !■ 
order  to  warrant  the  jury  in  acquitting  a  prisoner,  it  must  be  provofl 
affirmatively  that  he  was  insane  in  a  certain  legal  sense^  at  (he  tirfu  fl 
perpef rating  the  act ;  if  this  be  left  in  doubt,  and  if  the  crime  chai'gol 
in  the  indictment  be  proved,  it  is  their  duty  to  convict  him.  {Seg^ 
V.  Stolrs^  3  Car,  and  Kir.  p,  185.)  It  is  necessary  to  impress  uj)on 
the  mind  of  the  medical  witneBs,  that  it  is  not  medical,  but  legaL 
insanity  which  has  to  be  proved  on  these  occasions  to  the  i^atista^ 
tiou  of  a  jury.  As  no  two  medical  meu  agree  about  what  is  mafl 
uess  in  a  medical  sense,  and  as  some  '^  mad  doctors"  have  ever  helfl 
that  all  great  criminals  are  neeessarity  insane,  it  is  obvious  that  tbfl 
power  to  absolve  from  responsibility  could  not  be  placed  in  thfl 
hands  of  tlie  profession  with  a  due  regard  to  the  protection  of  societjH 
or  a  safe  administration  of  the  law.  The  tacts  stated  by  Drs.  LLoofl 
and  Wood,  in  reference  to  tlie  admission  of  alleged  criminal  Iunati« 
into  Tk^tblehem  {mipra)^  show  that  either  by  legator  medical  ingM 
nuity,  or  both  combined,  sane  men  are  incarcerated  as  irresix>nsibl^ 
lunatics ! 

llomieidal  in$a7nty. — Homicidal  mania,  or  monomania,  is  con^ 
monly  defined  to  be  a  state  of  partial  insanityj  accompanied  by  afl 
iwjndse  to  the  perpetration  of  murder:  hence  it  is  soraetime^s  called 
impulsive  or  paroxyBnml  mania.    Tliere  may,  or  may  not,  be  evidence 
of  infclketual  aberration ;  but  the  main  feature  of  the  disorder  is  thfl 
existence  of  a  destructive  impulse  which,  like  a  delusion,  cannot  hi 
controlled  by  the  patient.     This  impulse,  thus  dominating  over  afl 
other  feelings,  leads  a  person  to  destroy  those  to  whom  he  is  mofl 
fondly  attached,  or  any  one  who  may  be  involved  in  his  delusiofl 
Sometimes  the  impulse  is  long  felt,  but  concealal  and  restrained^ 
there  may  be  merely  signs  of  depresgiou  and  uiehiucholy,  low  spiritij 
and  loss  of  appetite,  as  well  as  eccentric  or  wayward  habits,  but 
nothing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  fearful  contention  which  may 
be  going  on  within  the  mind.    As  in  suicidal  mania,  many  of  tho^e 
who  are  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  the  patients  have  bee^^ 
firet  astounded  by  the  act  of  nmrder,  and  then  only  for  the  fir^st  tiiiH 
led  to  conjecture  that  certain  peculiarities  of  language  or  eonducM 
scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  must  have  been  symptoms  of  insanitfl 
Occasionally,  the  act  of  murder  is  perjjet  rated  with  greatdeliberation, 
and  apparently  with  all  the  marks  of  sanity.     These  cases  are  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  distinct  proof  of  the 
existence,  past  or  present,  of  any  disorder  of  the  mind,  so  that  ti 
chief  evidence  of  mental  disorder  is  the  ad  itself :  of  the  existence  i 
insanity,  in  the  common  or  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  before  an 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  there  may  be  either  no  evic 
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whatever,  or  it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  amount  to  proof.  Such 
cases  ai'e  regarded  and  described  by  some  medico-legal  writers  as 
instances  of  insanity  of  the  moral  feelings  only,  and  this  condition  has 
been  called  "  Moral  insaniti/"  (p.  731).  Its  existence,  as  a  state  inde- 
pendent of  a  simultaneous  disturbance  of  the  reason  or  intellect,  is 
denied  by  the  great  majority  of  lawyers,  as  well  as  by  some  eminent 
medical  authorities.  Whether  such  a  condition  exists  or  not  is  a 
simple  question  of  fact,  to  be  established  if  possible  by  clear  and 
conclusive  evidence.  Its  existence  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged 
with  murder  appears  to  have  rested  hitherto  on  a  mere  medical  dic- 
tum. Intelligible  reasons  have  not  been  assigned  by  those  witnesses 
who  have  sought  to  satisfy  a  court  of  law  that  this  has  as  distinct  an 
existence  as  intellectual  insanity ;  in  general,  it  is  only  alleged,  and 
not  proved  to  exist  in  a  given  case.  If  its  existence  were  satisfac- 
torily established,  it  would,  as  Mr.  Stephen  observes,  do  away  with 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  crime — malice,  and  thus  justify  a 
jury  in  acquitting  a  person  charged  with  murder.  The  accused  on 
these  occasions  is  assumed  to  have  been  an  involuntary  agent.  As 
Mr.  Stephen  suggests,  it  might  be  a  good  defence  to  admit  that  a 
man  loaded  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  another,  but  that  it 
was  fired  by  a  sudden  involuntary  action  of  the  necessary  muscles, 
and  not  by  the  prisoner's  will.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  a  jury 
to  believe  it !  The  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
a  man  is  morally  insane  is,  generally  speaking,  at  least  as  consistent 
with  the  theory  that  he  is  a  great  fool  and  a  great  rogue,  as  with 
the  theory  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  special  disease  the  existence  of 
which  is  doubtful.  ("  Criminal  Law,"  p.  95.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  unrestricted  admission  of  such  a  theorv  would  go  far  to  do  away 
with  all  punishment  for  crime,  for  it  would  render  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  line  between  (moml)  insanity  and  moral  depravity. 
What  is  crime  but  the  perversion  of  moral  feelings  ?  Moral  insanity 
in  a  person  of  soutid  mind  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  whenever 
the  mind  is  sound,  a  man's  conscience  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
will  always  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  restrain  evil  desires  and^ 
impulses. 

Symptoms. — Homicidal  mania,  in  its  more  common  form,  may 
make  its  ap))earance  at  all  ages,  even  in  children ;  it  is  occasionally 
periodical,  and  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  is  preceded  by  symptoms 
of  general  excitement.  The  patient  exjieriences  colicky  pains,  and 
a  sense  of  heat  in  the  abdomen  or  chest,  headache,  restlessness,  and 
loss  of  appetite,  with  lowness  of  spirits;  the  face  is  flushed  or  pale, 
the  pulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  whole  body  is  in  a  state  of  convul- 
sive trembling.  An  act  of  violence  is  committed  without  warning, 
and  the  patient  appears  as  if  relieved  from  some  oppressive  feeling. 
He  may  be  calm,  and  express  neither  regret,  remorse,  nor  fear ;  he 
may  coolly  contemplate  his  victim,  confess  the  deed,  and  at  once 
surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  some  rare  instances,  he  mav  con- 
ceal himself,  hide  the  weapon,  and,  like  a  sane  criminal,  endeavor 
to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  crime — thus  showing  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  the  illegality  or  wrongfulness  of  the  act,  and  a  desire 
50 
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to  ovnile  cliFcovery.  Tlicf^o  arc,  however,  the  innin  features  of  crirae, 
and  iiiileBB  there  is  iudeitendeiit  evidence  of  mental  disorder^  or  ot 
some  bodilj  dieease  aflecting  the  brain  and  destroying  the  power  of 
eelf-contro],  tlie  conclusion  must  be  that  tlie  person  is  sane  and  re- 
gponsible.  The  great  ]»ro1)leni  to  be  Bolved  on  these  occasions  ip — 
What  are  the  j^lain  practical  distinctions  between  defective  reasou- 
mg  power  and  perverted  moral  sense?  The  latter  condition  alou^ 
shfnild  not  excnli>ate  a  person,  or  absolve  him  from  punishment- 
or  persons  undeniably  sane  who  liave  eonmiitted  crimes,  should 
equally  exculpated,  and  absolved  front  punislimeiit. 

The  symptoms  al>ove  described  have  been  observed  to  ho  moil 
aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  homicidal  impulse  was  strong 
The  ]>ropensity  to  kill  is  sometimes  a  fixed  idea,  and  the  i>atieiS 
can  no  more  biinish  it  from  his  thoughts  than  a  person  affliele 
with  insanity  can  divest  liimself  of  the  delusive  ideas  which  occu|; 
the  mind,  (Esqnirol,  vol,  2,  p.  105.)  It  has  been  supposed  thi 
Esquirol  here  implies  a  state  in  which  there  ia  no  perversion 
inleUccL  The  facts  whieli  he  mentions,  however,  clearly  prove  tl 
contrary;  tor  if  a  patient  has  not  the  power  to  banisli  from 
tliougbts  this  propensity  to  kill,  he  has  passed  beyond  the  boun 
of  reason),  and  is  really  insane.  The  admission  of  this  fact  [iro 
that  his  mind  must  be  unsouiuL  Kstpiij-ol  says — before  tlie  pen 
t rat  ion  of  the  act  there  may  In?  no  sign  of  irrational  conversation 
or  conduct;  but  he  asks  the  question:  because  there  is  no  proof  of 
irrationality,  are  we  to  assume  that  these  persons  possess  reason? 
Is  it  po^^sible  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a  ratiotuil  state  of  mind 
with  the  murder  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  them?  (Op.  cit. 
vol.  2,  p*  102,)  In  EaqniroFs  view,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  th 
mere  jierversion  of  fcelij^gs  (insanity),  irrespective  of  some  latei 
aberration  of  !><^e^^rr^,  does  not  exist,  and  moral  insnnity  is  a  e 
ventional  term  for  a  state  in  which  the  proofs  of  mental  distu 
ance  are  not  so  clear  as  in  t!ie  generality  of  cases. 

An  erroneous  notion  prevails  in  the  public  mind,  that  a  homicid 
lunatic  is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sane  criminal,  by  some 
cerktin  and  invariable  syniptouis  or  characters,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  medical  witness  to  display  in  evidence,  and  of  a  medico-legal 
writer  to  describe.  But  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  at  a  few 
trials  will  surely  satisty  those  who  hold  this  o]»iniou,  that  each  cmg 
must  stand  by  itself.  It  is  easy  to  classify  homicidal  lunatics,  and 
say  tliat  in  one  instance  the  murderous  act  was  committed  from  a 
motive,  i,  e.,  revenge  or  jealousy ;  in  a  second,  from  no  motive,  but 
from  irresistible  imiuilse;  in  a  third,  from  illusion  or  delusive  mo- 
tive, i.  <\,  mental  delusion :  in  a  fourth,  from  ]M>rve4^ted  moral  feeling, 
without  any  sign  of  intellectnal  aberration.  This  classifieatiou  may 
comprise  all  the  varieties  of  homicidal  insanity,  but  it  does  not  help 
us  to  ascertain,  in  a  doubtful  case,  Avhether  an  act  was  or  was  not 
committed  under  any  of  these  psychological  conditions.  It  enables 
us  to  classify  those  wlio  are  arquiUed  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  but 
it  entirely  fails  in  giving  us  the  power  to  distinguish  a  sane"  from 
an  insane  criminal,  or  a  reponsible  from  an  in^esponsible  agent 
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According  to  M.  Esquirol,  whose  views,  more  or  less  modified,  are 
adopted  by  all  writers  on  tbe  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity, 
the  facts  hitherto  observed  indicate  three  degrees  of  homicidal 
mania: — 

1.  In  the  Jirst  degree,  the  propensity  to  kill  is  connected  with 
absurd  or  irrational  motives,  or  with  actual  delusion.    The  person 
would  be  at  once  pronounced  insane.     Cases  of  this  description  are  . 
not  uncommon,  and  they  rarely  create  any  diflSculty. 

2.  In  the  second  degree,  the  desire  to  kill  is  connected  with  no 
known  motive.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  motive  for  the  deed;  the 
i)erson  appears  to  have  been  led  on  by  some  impulse.  There  may 
have  been  delusion^  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  pre-existence  of 
this.  With  respect  to  this  class  of  cases,  Mr.  Stephen  observes: 
"  There  are  motives  for  all  acts  even  the  maddest,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  assign  them  specifically.  It  is,  however, 
generally  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  whether  a  given  act  was 
aone  from  some  unknown  mad  motive,  or  from  some  unknown 
sane  motive."    (Op.  cit.  p.  88.) 

3.  In  the  third  degree,  the  impulse  to  kill  is  sudden^  instanta- 
neous, unreflecting,  uncontrollable  {plus  forte  que  la  volonte).  The  act 
of  homicide  is  perpetrated  without  interest,  without  motive,  and 
often  on  persons  who  are  most  fondly  loved  by  the  perpetrator. 
(Esquirol  '*  Maladies  Mentales,^'  vol.  ii.  p.  834.)  It  is  this  form, 
which  has  been  called  "impulsive  insanity,"  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  contention  on  trials  for  murder  in  which  insanity  is  set 
up  as  a  defence,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject in  a  legal  aspect.  Mr.  Stephen  thus  comments  upon  it:  "It  is 
said  that  on  particular  occasions,  men  are  seized  with  irrational  or 
irresistible  impulses  to  kill,  to  steal,  or  to  burn,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  impulses  may  sometimes  commit  acts  which  would 
otherwise  be  most  atrocious  crimes.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
the  possibility  that  such  impulses  may  occur,  or  the  fact  that  they 
have  occurred  and  have  been  acted  on.  Instances  are  given  in 
which  the  impulse  was  felt  and  resisted.-  The  only  question  which 
the  existence  of  such  impulses  can  raise  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  is  whether  the  particular  impulse  was  irresistible  a& 
well  as  unresisted.  If  it  was  irresistible,  the  person  accused  is  en- 
titled to  be  acquitted,  because  the  act  would  not  then  be  voluntary 
and  not  properly  his  act.  If  the  impulse  was  resistible^  the  fact  that 
it  proceeded  from  disease  would  be  no  excuse  at  all.  If  a  man's 
nerves  were  so  irritated  bv  a  baby's  crving  that  he  instantly  killed 
it,  his  act  would  be  murder;  it  would  not  be  less  murder  if  the 
same  irritation  and  corresponding  desire  were  produced  by  some 
internal  disease.  The  great  object  of  the  criminal  law  is  to  induce 
people  to  control  their  impulses ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  they 
can,  they  should  not  control  insane  as  well  as  sane  impulses.  The 
proof  that  an  impulse  was  irresistible  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case.  The  commonest  and  strongest  cases 
are  those  of  women  who,  without  motive  or  concealment,  kill  their 
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cbildreii  after  recovery  from  childbed"  (puerperal  mania).    (Op.  cit 

I'-  ^'^O 

The  three  forms  in  which  a  homicidal  propeoBity  may  thus  pre- 
sent itself  ill  eases  of  insanity  ditter  from  each  other  only  in  ile* 
gree — the  liret  two  being  strfrngly  analogous  to,  but  lighter  UiOiliti- 
cations  of,  the  third*  All  the  ensea  which  came  before  M,  Es<|ijirol 
had  these  features  in  common— an  irritable  constitution,  great 
excitability, singularity  or  eccentricity  of  character;  and  previously 
to  fho  manifestation  of  the  homicidal  feeling,  there  was  a  gentle, 
kind,  am]  utfectionate  disposition.  As  in  other  forms  of  ini^ianity, 
there  was  M>nie  well-marked  chanffe  qfchamckr  in  the  mode  of  lite; 
and  this  may  he  taken  as  a  proof  that  there  nmst  have  been  soiue 
degree  of  intellectual  disturbance.  The  period  at  which  the  dis^* 
order  commenced  and  terminated  could  be  easily  defined,  and  the 
attack  could  he  almost  always  referred  to  some  moral  or  physical 
cttUFc,  Attempts  at  suicide  preceded,  or  followed  the  attacks  ;  all 
wished  to  die,  and  sonje  desired  to  be  put  to  death  like  criminals. 
In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  discoverable  motive  for  the 
act  of  homicide. 

M.  Esquirol  believes  that  there  are  well-marked  distinctions  be- 
tween this  state  and  that  of  the  sane  criminal.  Among  th^e  he 
enumerates:  1*  The  want  of  accomijlices  i)i  homicidal  nrania*  2, 
The  sane  crirniiia!  has  tdwaj/s  a  niutive— the  act  of  ujurder  is 
a  means  for  gratifying  some  other  more  or  les«  criminal  pii>- 
and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  Borne  other  wrongful  act;  the 
contrary  exists  in  homicidal  mania.  3.  The  victims  of  the  crimi- 
nal are  those  who  oppose  his  desires  or  his  wishes^the  victims  of 
the  monomaniac  are  among  those  who  are  either  inditterent  to,  or 
who  are  the  most  dear  to  him,  4.  The  sane  criminal  endeavoi's  to 
conceal,  and  if  taken,  denies  the  crime  ;  if  he  confesses  it,  it  is  only 
with  some  reservation,  and  when  circumstances  are  too  strong 
against  him  ;  but  he  conjmonly  denies  it  to  the  last  moment; — it  is 
the  revei'se  with  the  monomaniac.  The  exceptions  to  which  these 
cbai^acters  are  open  will  be  considered  hereafter.  They  have,  un- 
doubtedly, greater  value  in  their  combined,  than  in  their  individual 
application,  and  Aviien  in  any  case  they  coexist,  there  is  stixjiig 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  accused  of  murder  is  laboring 
under  a  homicidal  mania.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever,  is  to  distinguish  moral  dtpramtt/  from  inmnift/,  I  agree  with 
a  medico-legal  writer  on  this  subject,  that  "  no  hideousness  of  de- 
pravity can  aiiiuunt  to  proof  of  insanity,  unsufiported  by  some  evi- 
dence of  a  judgment  inuaiiacitated,  or  of  a  will  fettered  by  disease. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  emotions  are  perverted,  and  where 
there  is  no  clear  proof  of  deranged  intellect — cases  which  do  from 
time  to  time  occur — ^tbe  presumption  of  insanity  in  regard  to  a 
criminal  action  has  to  be  upheld  by  evidence  of  a  suspension  of  the 
will  tVom  mental  disease.  If  it  can  ije  proved  that  the  act  was  not 
voluntary,  this  does  away  with  its  criminal  nature."  (Jamieson's 
Lectures  on  the  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,  "  Med*  Graz.,''  vol.  48,  p. 
18L)     But  it  is  impossible  iu  many  cases  to  produce  satisfactory 
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evidence  of  the  suspension  of  the  will  as  a  result  of  disordered 
mind ;  this  suspension  can  in  general  be  assumed  only  from  the  act 
itself — a  dangerous  assumption,  and  one  that  might  lead  to  the 
crime  of  insanity,  and  to  the  exculpation  of  all  criminals. 

Legal  tests. — Admitting  the  existence  of  homicidal  mania,  as 
thus  defined  by  Esquirol,  it  may  become  a  question,  how,  when 
pleaded  for  one  charged  with  murder,  it  is  to  be  practically  distin- 
guished from  a  case  m  which  the  crime  has  been  perpetrated  by  a 
really  sane  person.  Tests,  both  medical  and  legal,  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  legal  test  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  following  terms 
by  the  whole  of  the  judges  in  conference,  in  answer  to  queries  put 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  ATNaughterij  who  was  tried 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  (June  19, 1843): — 

"Notwithstanding  a  party  commits  a  wrong  act  while  laboring 
under  the  idea  that  he  was  redressing  a  supposed  grievance  or 
injury,  or  under  the  impression  of  obtaining  some  public  or  private 
benefit,  he  is  liable  to  punishment.  The  jury  ought  in  all  cases  to 
be  told  that  every  man  should  be  considered  of  sane  mind  until 
the  contrary  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence ;  that,  before  a  plea  of 
insanity  should  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought  to  be  ad- 
duced that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind^  and  that  at  the  time 
he  committed  the  act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or  torong.  Every 
person  was  supposed  to  know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore 
nothing  could  justify  a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
the  party  did  not  know  right  from  wrong ;  if  that  was  not  satis- 
factorily proved,  the  accused  was  liable  to  punishment.  If  the  delu- 
sion under  which  a  person  labored  were  only  partial^  the  party  ac- 
cused was  equally  liable  with  a  person  of  sane  mind.  If  the  ac- 
cused killed  another  in  self-defence,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an 
acquittal ;  but  if  the  crime  were  committed  for  any  supposed  injury, 
he  would  then  be  liable  to  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  to 
his  crime."  ("  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,"  July,  1843,  p.  273.) 
[See  Dr.  Bucknill's  i*emark  upon  M'Naughten's  case,  and  his  criti- 
cism upon  the  dicta  of  the  judges,  in  answer  to  the  queries  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Bucknill's  Essay  on  Criminal  Lunacy  ("  Law 
Library,"  vol.  92),  p.  44  et  seq.— P.] 

It  would  apj>ear  that  the  law,  as  thus  laid  down,  in  order  to  render 
a  man  responsible  for  crime,  looks  for  a  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong  ^  and  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act;  while  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  rests  on  the  principle  that  every  one  knows 
the  law  and  fears  its  punishment.  Thus,  the  complete  possession 
of  reason  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  legal  responsibility  of  an 
ottender ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  results  of  several 
cases,  that  a  man  may  be  civilly  incompetent,  but  sufliciently  sane 
to  be  made  criminally  responsible.  The  proofs  required  in  the  two 
cases  are  essentially  distinct. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  legal  test^  that  it  is  insuflicient  for  the 
purpose  intended  :  it  cannot,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  enable  us 
to  distinguish  the  insane  homicide  from  the  sane  criminal.  Many 
insane  persons  have  committed  acts  which  they  knew  to  be  wrongs 
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and  of  the  erimiDality  of  wliicli  they  were  at  the  time  fK?rfcetly  con- 
eoious.  They  have  been  kiiOAvn  to  murder  others,  in  order  to  i\^ 
ceive  the  {mnishrnent  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law  ;  and  there- 
fore tliey  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  wrono;fahiess,  or  leather 
of  the  illetrality,  of  the  act  which  they  were  perpetrating,  and  have 
known  that  they  w^ere  committing  an  ottenoe  [amishable  by  the  law 
of  man.  In  short,  the  criminal  nature  of  the  act  has  often  been  thtj 
sole  motive  for  its  jierpeti*ation  !  {"  Ann.  d'llyg.,''  1852,  voL  1,  p, 
863*)  It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  trutli,  that  it  is  mther  the 
im|)erfeet  or  defective  appreciation  of  the  moti  ve8  to  right,  or  againi^t 
wrong  action  w^hich  leads  to  crime  among  the  insane,  and  not  the 
mere  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong.  Most  lunatics  have  an  abstiniet 
knowledge  that  right  is  right,  and  %vrong  wrong;  hut  in  true  iu- 
sauity,  the  voluntary  power  to  control  thought  and  actions,  and  to 
regulate  conduct  by  this  standaitl,  is  impaired,  limited,  or  overrule*! 
by  insane  motives.  A  lunatic  may  have  the  power  of  distinffuishlitt^ 
right  from  wrt>ng,  hot  he  hai^  not  tlie  power  of  choosing  right  from 
wiwig,  A  criminal  is  punishable  not  njerely  because  he  has  tlie 
power  of  distingoisliing  right  from  wrong,  but  because  he  vohm- 
tarily  does  the  wrong,  having  the  power  to  choose  the  right.  (Jamie- 
sou*8  Lectures  on  Insanity^  ^'  Med.  Gaz.,*'  vol,  40,  p.  827.) 

[Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  in  speaking  of  the  <lcfence  of  insanity  in 
criminal  cases,  uses  the  tbllowbig  language:  '"■  When  such  ques- 
tions have  come  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  couritry,  the 
presiding  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  has  invariably  refentfd 
to  the  dicta  of  preceding  admiuistratoi-s  of  the  law,  and  has  quoted 
their  deiinitioii  or  descri]>tion  of  insanity  as  an  unerring  test  of  the 
I>re6eiiceof  mental  derangement  in  any  case  in  which  the  malady  is 
alleged  to  exist. 

"How  absurd,  ufiOD  reflection,  must  such  a  course  of  procedure 
be.  Has  not  our  knowledge  of  the  disorders  of  the  mind  advanced 
during  tlie  last  fifty  years  1  Do  we  not  know  ftiore  of  insanity  than 
our  professional  bretlirctn  did  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Coke,  Mans- 
field, and  Erskine?  If  so,  how  ritlieulous  it  is  to  cite  tlieir  opinions 
or  to  bind  us  down  to  the  authority  of  men  whose  information  on 
this  subject  must  of  necessity  have  been  extrejoely  limited  and  cir- 
cuiuscril)cd.  The  judges  of  the  land  ajipear  to  have  had  no  settled 
or  clear  views  on  the  subject  of  insanity."  *  «  «  a  After  an 
examination  of  the  cases  which  have  l^een  brought  forw^ard  in  thia 
work,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  ca{tability  of'  distinguishing  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,'  is  not  an  unerring  te^st  to  which  to  app«Ml. 
A  i>ei^on  may  be  [HL^rfectly  competent  to  draw  a  correct  distinct  lun 
hetween  riglit  and  wrong,  and  yet  labor  under  a  form  of  inj^inity 
which  ougbt  unquestionably  to  protect  him  from  legal  or  moral 
re8[>on8ibility."  (''Plea  of  Insanit}^,"  p.  73,)  ''The  know^ledge 
attained  by  men,  of  a  sul:»ject  which  tliey  have  grappled  all  their 
lives,"  says  Cliief  Justice  Gibson,  in  JStniih  v.  Knirnej\  1  Am.  Law. 
Reg.  3f>3, ''  ought  surely  to  prevail  against  knowledge  gleaned  fn>ni 
the  hornbooks  of  a  profession  to  whicli  tlie  gleaners  did  not  belong." 
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The  same  eminent  judge,  in  the  case  of  Com.  v.  Mosler^  4  Barr 
266,  admitted  that  moral  insanity,  if  established,  would  relieve  the 
defendant  from  criminal  responsibility.  "There  may  be,"  said  he, 
in  his  charo^e  to  the  jury,  "an  unseen  ligament  pressing  on  the 
mind,  drawmg;  it  to  consequences  which  it  sees  but  cannot  avoid,  and 
placing  it  under  a  coercion,  which,  while  its  results  are  clearly  per- 
ceived, is  incapable  of  resistance.  The  doctrine  which  acknowledges 
this  mania  is  dangerous  in  its  relations,  and  can  bo  recognized  only 
in  the  clearest  cases.  It  ought  to  have  been  shown  to  have  been 
habitual,  or  at  least  to  have  evinced  itself  in  more  than  a  single  in- 
stance. It  is  seldom  directed  against  a  particular  indivi<luai ;  but 
that  it  may  be  so,  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  young  woman  who 
was  deluded  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  destroy  her  child,  though 
aware  of  the  heinous  nature  of  the  act.  The  frequency  of  this  con- 
stitutional malady  is  fortunately  small,  and  it  is  better  to  confine  it 
within  the  strictest  limits.  If  juries  were  to  allow  it  as  a  general 
motive,  operating  in  cases  of  this  character,  its  recognition  would 
destroy  social  order  as  well  as  personal  safety.  To  establish  it  as  a 
justification  in  any  particular  case,  it  is  necessary  either  to  show, 
by  clear  proofs,  its  contemporaneous  existence,  evinced  bv  present 
circumstances,  or  the  existence  of  an  habitual  tendency  aeveloped 
in  previous  cases,  becoming  in  itself  a  second  nature."  The  defence 
was  not  established  in  this  case,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted. 

The  objection  to  adhering  to  the  old  decisions  with  reference  to 
the  test  of  criminal  responsibility,  in  the  face  of  the  great  advance 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  insanity,  is  that  juries  rather  than  suffer  an 
insane  criminal,  whose  unsoundness  does  not  come  up  to  the  anti- 
quated standard,  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were 
sane,  acquit  him  altogether.  He  is  thus  turned  loose :  if  his  insanity 
has  not  been  real,  a  criminal  escapes ;  if  it  has^  then  society  is  again 
exposed  to  the  dangerous  freaks  of  a  madman.  Even  if  they  con- 
vict, notwithstanding  the  actual  existence  of  moral  insanity,  the 
lunatic  is  restrained  only  during  the  period  of  his  sentence,  and  the 
same  result  ensues.  If  judges,  instead  of  "  moving  in  the  ruts"  of 
their  predecessors,  would,  as  it  is  the  boast  of  the  common  law  they 
do,  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  science ;  if  juries  were  required, 
as  they  are  in  some  States,  to  find  the  fact  of  insanity  whenever  they 
acquit  on  this  ground ;  or,  if,  what  would  perhaps  be  still  better,  the 
jury,  as  it  has  been  suggested  (Whart.  k  Stills,  "  Med.  Jur.,"  §  277), 
were  permitted  simply  to  pass  upon  the  mere  fact  of  the  commission 
of  the  act,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  prisoner's  sanity  for  a 
commission  or  jury  of  scientific  men,  competent  to  decide  so  difficult 
a  question ;  if  whenever  the  prisoner  is  acquitted  because  of  insanity, 
the  court  should  in  all  cases  commit  him  to  a  proper  asylum,  there 
to  remain  until  proved  before  the  same  tribunal  to  be  entirely  restored; 
the  plea  would  be  much  less  frequently  set  up,  and  would  be  much 
more  apt  to  be  properly  decided,  if  it  should  be.  Criminals  would 
thus  be  surer  of  punishment,  the  really  insane  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  restored  by  proper  treatment,  and  society  have  the  proteo- 
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tion  which,  Tinder  the  "  rif^ht  and  wrong''  test,  it  8o  often  lasp?i. 
Where  the  offence  h  homk'ide,  as  Dr.  Taylor  very  properly  remarkB|j 
the  confinement  of  the  prisoner  aeqaitted  on  the  ground  of  nioraU 
insanity,  ehoiild,  for  the  reiisons  he  nientionf?,  he  for  life. — P.]  J 
Mi'Aival  tests. — The  tests  wliicli  have  been  proposed  by  me<licaiH 
jurists  for  detecting  cases  of  homicidal  mania  are  ae  follows: — 

1.  The  acts  of  liomicide  have  generally  been  preceded  b}^  other 
striking  pendiarities  of  conduct  in  the  j^erson — often  by  a  total 
change  of  character. 

2.  Those  persons  who  are  affected  with  it  have  in  many  instances 
previously  or  snhser|Uontly  attempted  sniride — they  have  expressedi 
a  wish  to  die  or  to  be  executed  as  criminals.  These  supposed  cri-1 
teria  when  tendered  as  medical  proofs  of  insanity  in  courts  of  law, 
have  been  repeatedly^  and  very  properly  rejected.  TJiey  are  of  too 
vague  a  nature  for  practical  nse,  and  appl}^  as  njuch  to  cases  of 
moral  depravity  as  of  actual  innanity ;  in  short,  if  these  were  ad- 
mitted as  proofs^  they  wouhi  serve  as  a  convenient  eheher  from  pun- 
ishment for  many  sane  criminals. 

3*  Motive  for  cjime, — The  acts  are  without  motive ;  they  are  in 
opposition  to  all  human  motives.  A  man  known  to  have  been  ten- 
derly attached  to  his  wife  and  children  murders  thera — a  fond 
mother  destroys  her  infant.  It  is  herel>y  assumed,  or  implied  that 
persons  who  ure  sane  never  commit  a  crime  without  an  apparent 
motive,  and  tliat  in  tl)e  perjietration  of  a  criminal  act  an  insane  j^er- 
son  either  never  has  a  motive,  or  has  one  of  a  delnsive  nature  onlj\ 
If  tljcse  pro]»ositions  were  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish  a 
sane  from  an  insane  criminal  ;  but  the  rule  wholly  fails  in  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  the  non-<liscovery  is  here  taken  as  a  i>roof  of  the 
non-existence  of  a  motive;  while  it  is  undoubted  that  motives  may 
exist  for  many  atrocious  criminal  acts  without  our  being  able  todieu 
cover  them — a  fact  proved  by  the  numerous  recorded  confessions  of 
criminals  before  execution,  in  cases  in  wliich,  until  these  confessions 
were  njade,  no  motive  for  the  f>erjtetration  of  tlie  crime  had  appeared 
to  the  acutest  minds,     [Co7n.  w  Mosle)\  4  Barr  206. — -P.] 

4.  Co}ifessions,~l^he  sul*sequen!  conduct  of  tlie  person;  he  seeta 
no  escape,  delivers  himself  up  to  justice,  and  acknowledges  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge.  This  is  commonly  characteristic  of  homicidal 
mania ;  for  by  the  sane  criminal  every  attempt  is  generally  made  to 
conceal  all  traces  of  the  crime,  and  he  denies  it  to  the  last,  or  until 
he  sees  that  denial  can  be  no  longer  serviceable  to  him. 

5.  Accomplices, — The  sane  riiurderer  Ijas  generally  accotapfkes  in 
vice  or  crime;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  has  not.  Upon  this  it 
may  be  observed  that  some  of  the  most  atrocious  nmrdei's  com* 
mitted  in  modern  times  have  been  provetl  to  be  the  acts  of  jtersons 
who  had  neitlier  accom]>liccs^nor  any  assignable  inducements  lead- 
ing to  the  commisBion  of  the  crimes.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  so  far 
in  favor  of  the  existence  of  homicidal  insanity,  that  the  insane  neve 
have  accomplices  in  the  acts  whieli  they  perpetrate.  These  criterii 
can  hardly  be  described  as  medical ;  they  are  circumstances  upon 
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which  a  non-professional  man  may  form  just  as  safe  a  judgment  as 
one  who  has  made  insanity  a  special  study. 

6.  DeliLsion  in  the  act — The  presence  of  delusion  has  been  said  to 
characterize  an  act  of  homicidal  monomania,  while  premeditation, 
precaution,  and  concealment  have  been  considered  to  be  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  act  of  the  sane  criminal.  Some  medical  men  think, 
if  they  discover  anything  resembling  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  an 
accused  person,  that  he  is  necessarily  irresponsible  for  the  act,  but 
the  theory  of  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  judges  in  M^Na^ighten^s 
case,  is  that  notwithstanding  a  person  labors  under  a  delusion,  if  he 
commits  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be  contrary  to  law  he  is  liable 
to  punishment ;  if  the  delusion  be  partial^  the  party  accused  is  still 
responsible ;  and  if  the  crime  were  committed  for  an  imaginary  in- 
jury, he  would  be  held  equally  responsible.  (See  ante,  p.  789.) 
Much  stress  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  delusion  being  connected  with 
the  act  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
except  by  the  confessions  of  insane  persons  during  convalescence, 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  sane  mind  to  connect  the  most  simple  acts  of  a 
lunatic  with  the  delusion  under  which  he  labors.  Everv  act  of 
homicide  j)erpetrated  by  a  really  insane  person  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  some  delusion  with  which  he  is  affected  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  one  who  is  sane  can  always  make  out  this  con- 
nection. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  premeditation,  precaution,  con- 
cealment, and  flight  are  met  with  in  crimes  committed  by  both  sane 
and  insane  criminals,  although  these  acts  are  certainly  strong  char- 
acteristics of  sanity.  It  should  be  a  question  for  a  jury  whether, 
when  they  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  any  criminal  act,  there 
might  not  have  been  such  a  power  of  self-control  in  the  person,  al- 
though in  some  degree  insane,  as  to  justify  a  conviction.  It  is  not 
the  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of  mental  aberration  which  necessa- 
rily indicates  a  loss  of  power  of  controlling  actions.  Are  such  per- 
sons less  beyond  the 'influence  of  example  than  one  half  of  the  sane 
criminals  who  are  punished  ? 

7.  A  number  of  murders  perpetrated  at  once. — In  the  acts  of  sane 
criminals  one  person,  or  at  the  most  two,  may  be  destroyed ;  but,  in 
cases  of  homicidal  mania,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  wife  and  several 
children  killed  by  the  husband,  or  four  or  five  children  at  once  de- 
stroyed by  the  wife.  In  these  cases,  no  motive  but  that  which  is 
based  on  some  insane  delusion  can  be  suggested  for  such  a  series  of 
murders.  Thus,  four  infants  may  be  found  murdered  by  a  mother, 
who  admits  the  act  but  endeavors  to  account  for  it  by  asserting  that 
she  wished  to  convert  them  into  angels,  or  to  save  them  from  desti- 
tution and  exi)osure  to  worldly  temptations.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  infer  from  this  statement  that,  because  a  man  has  heaped 
crime  upon  crime,  he  is  therefore  insane.  This  would  be  equal  to 
making  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  or  crimes  a  test  of  insanity. 

Summary. — The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  are  no  certain  legale  or  medical  tests  whereby  homicidal 
mania  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist.    Each  case  must  be  determined 
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by  the  circumBtances  atteiuling  it;  but  the  true  criterion  of  irrespon- 
sibiHty,  in  all  aiiibiguoiis  cases,  ai>[>ears  to  be  whether  the  |K?rw>n, 
at  the  time  of  tlie  commission  of  tlie  crime,  had,  or  had  not  a  suffitient 
power  of  self-eontrol  to  govern  his  ficlions ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
he  knew  the  act  was  wrong,  and  could  avoid  the  nerjiet ration  of  it. 
This  involves  tlie  consideration,  not  only  whether  insanity  existed 
in  the  accused,  but  whether  it  liad  reached  a  degree  to  destroy,  not 
merely  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  but  volition — the 
will  to  do,  or  not  to  do  it.  It,  from  circumstances,  it  can  be  inferred 
that  an  accused  person  had  this  power,  whether  his  case  falls  within 
the  above  rules  or  not,  he  should  be  made  ixjsponsible  and  render^^d 
liable  to  punishment.  If,  Ijowever,  he  Avas  led  to  the  per[»etrati-jii 
of  the  act  by  an  insane  impulse,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  impulse 
which  his  mental  condition  did  not  allow  him  to  control  (lesion  de 
volonte,  Esquirol),  he  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal  as  an  irresponsible 
agent.  The  power  of  controlling  an  fict  appears  to  rac  to  imply 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  sanity  as  to  render  the  party  re- 
sponsible: and  when  there  is  this  want  of  control,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that  tliere  is  no  sane  intention,  and  that  the  person  is 
irresiionsible*  A  test  somewliat  similar  to  this  is  constantly  a[iplied 
by  juries,  under  the  directions  of  our  judges,  to  distinguish  inuixier 
from  mauKliHighter :  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  sanity  and  homi- 
cidal mania  are  not  more  nicely  blended  than  tln^se  shades  of  guilt 
whereby  manslaughter  passes  into  murder.  The  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  crime  is  committed  will  often  allow  a 
fair  infereuce  to  be  drawn  as  to  how  far  a  power  of  self-control  ex- 
isted or  was  exercised.  A  man  in  a  violent  tit  of  mania  or  delirium 
rushes  witlj  a  drawn  sword  into  an  ojk^u  street,  and  stabs  the  fii^t 
j)erson  wliom  he  meets;  another,  worn  out  by  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion, destroys  his  wife  and  children  to  prevent  them  from  starving, 
and  then  probably  attem[>ts  to  murder  himself:  these  are  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  fair  ground  to  cutertain  a  plea  of  irresponsibility. 
But  when  we  find  a  man  not  showing  any  jjrevioua  intelleetmd 
disturbance,  lurking  for  many  days  in  a  particular  locality,  having 
about  him  a  loaded  wea[»on — watcliiug  a  particular  person  who 
frequents  that  locality — not  lacing  the  individual  and  shooting 
him,  but  coolly  waiting  until  he  has  an  ojiportunity  of  discharging 
the  weapon  unobserved  by  his  victim  or  others — the  circumstances 
apf>ear  to  show  such  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and 
such  a  power  of  controlling  actions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
on  what  principle  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity  could  have 
been  allowed,  I  refer  here  to  the  ease  of  3r N<ufgkkmy  tried  for 
the  murder  of  3Ir.  Drummondj  January,  1843,  The  acquittal  in 
this  case  was  the  more  remarkable  because  there  was  no  proof  oi 
general  insanity,  and  the  crime  was  committed  for  a  8upp<^ed 
injury.  According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  titteen  judges, 
from  questions  submitted  to  them  in  connection  with  this  case,  tliis 
man  should  certainly  have  been  convicted.  These  acquittals  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  contrary  to  public  o[»inion,  are  often  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  the  crotchets  of  medical  experts.      They  are,  I 
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believe,  more  commonly  due  to  the  powerful  and  impassioned 
addressesof  counsel,  who  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases  8imi)ly 
light  for  victory,  wholly  irrespective  of  any  abstract  ideas  of  truth 
or  justice.  Medical  opinions  are  brought  forward,  or  suppressed 
in  order  to  complete  a  sensational  picture,  which  is  intended  to  show 
to  an  ignorant  jury,  either  that  a  lunatic  is  perfectly  sane,  or  that 
a  sane  man  who  has  committed  a  deliberate  act  of  murder,  is  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  insane.  Every  artifice  or  argument  which 
may  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  is  resorted  to  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  last  words  of  the  last  eloquent  speaker  have  a  far 
greater  influence  on  the  verdict  than  the  opinions  of  "  mad  doctors" 
m  the  witness  box.  These  admit  of  being  misrepresented  and 
turned  into  ridicule  without  any  power  of  reply  on  the  part  of 
those  who  gave  them.  [Dr.  Bucknill  (Criminal  Lunacy,  98,  99) 
mentions  the  case  of  Margaret  Garrety^  who  was  tried  in  1851,  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey  (see  "Am.  Journ.  Ins.,"  January,  1852)  for 
"  the  assassination  with  a  carving-knife,  of  a  young  man  who  had 
seduced  her  and  afterwards  married  another  woman.  This  trial," 
he  says,  "  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  perversion  of  the  plea 
by  the  jury,  in  order  to  avoid  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
an  ill-used  woman.  The  jury  were  sixty-two  hours  in  delibemtion ; 
their  verdict  of  'not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity,'  was  greeted 
with  applause  in  the  court-house,  and  with  universal  congratulation 
and  rejoicing  in  the  city.  The  celebrated  Hampshire  verdict, 
*  Served  him  right,'  would  perhaps  have  been  more  consistent,  if 
not  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  at  least  with  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic. After  the  trial,  the  court  appointed  a  commission  consisting 
of  six  physicians,  to  examine  her  case,  and  decide  whether  she  should 
be  sent  to  the  asylum  or  set  at  liberty.  They  unanimously  reix)rted, 
that  after  careful  investigation,  they  found  existing  no  evidence  of 
unsound  mind." — P.] 

In  cases  of  alleged  homicidal  mania,  very  vague  meanings  have 
been  sometimes  aligned  to  the  term  delusion.  In  Reg.  v.  Burton 
(Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  the  prisoner,  a  youth  of  18,  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  boy  at  Chatham.  There  was  no  mo- 
tive; but  it  was  argued  by  his  counsel  in  defence,  that  he  labored 
at  the  time  under  a  delusion — the  delusion  being  a  desire  to  be 
hanged.  Mr.  Joy,  the  surgeon  of  the  prison,  stated  that  he  had  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  examining  the  prisoner  while  in  gaol, 
and  in  his  opinion  he  was  perfectly  sane ;  so  far  as  witness  could 
judge,  he  was  under  no  delusion.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
"  guilty."  If  the  youth  had  believed  that  he  had  been  already 
hanged  for  murder,  this  might  have  been  considered  a  delusion ; 
but  a  desire  to  be  hanged,  or  to  die  from  any  violent  cause  cannot 
be  so  regarded.  The  remarks  of  the  learned  judge  (the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman)  upon  this  kind  of  defence  contain  all  that  is 
necessary  to  show  its  fallacy.  In  passing  sentence  upon  the  pri- 
soner he  said :  "  It  is  stated  that  you  labored  under  a  morbid  desire 
to  die  by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  for  this  pur(X)se  you  com- 
mitted the  murder.    This  morbid  desire  to  part  with  your  own 
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life  ca^\  hardly  be  called  a  ileliision  :  and,  indeed,  the  consciousness 
on  jour  part  that  you  eould  etteet  jour  purpose  by  de^i^nedly  de- 
priving another  of  life  (for  wliich  you  would  have  to  suffer,  as  you 
knew,  tlie  puniftliment  doe  to  the  greatest  of  crimes)  shows  that 
yon  were  perfeetly  able  to  understand  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  tlie  act  which  you  wore  committing,  and  that  you  knew  it  waa 
a  crime  for  wliich  by  law  the  penalty  was  capital.  This  w^as,  in 
trutb,a  further,  and  1  may  say  a  deeji^er,  aggravation  of  the  crime; 
for  you  designedly  intended  to  compass  your  own  death  by  the 
murder  of  anotlier." 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question  wlietber  a  medical  witness  on  a 
trial  in  which  a  defence  of  insatiity  is  raised,  can  be  asked  bis  opin- 
ion from  (be  evidence,  resjiecting  the  state  of  a  prisoner's  mind  at 
the  tirne  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  /.  e.^  whether  the 
accused  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  that  he  was  doing 
sometblng  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was  then  laboring  under 
any  and  what  detusiou.  It  has  been  decided,  by  fourteen  judges 
out  of  fifteen,  that  facts  tendirrg  to  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  in* 
sanity  most  be  proved  and  admitted,  before  the  opinion  of  a  medical 
witness  can  be  received  ou  these  points.  (See  "'Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  46, 
p.  240.) 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  the  mental  condition  of  an  accused 
person,  it  is  no  part  of  the  province  of  a  witness  to  modify  ht« 
oi>inion  according  to  the  jmmshment  which  may  follow  if  the 
plea  be  rejected,  but  simply  according  to  the  medical  fads  of  the 
case.  The  legislature  only  is  responsible  for  the  punishment  ad- 
judged to  crimes.  Dr.  Mayo  has  justly  observed,  that  a  medical 
witness  is  summoned  to  a  court  of  j\istice  in  order  to  enable  the 
judge  and  jury  to  arrive  at  certain  practical  conchisions.  The 
question  proposed  to  bim  involves  a  simple  fact,  and  not  its  conse- 
quences; and  if  the  latter  consideration  be  entertained  by  bim,  it 
will  be  liable  to  bias  liis  evidence  on  the  fact,  which  is  bis  legiti- 
mate topic.  The  definition  of  insanity  becomes  very  exjmnsive 
when  its  expansion  nmy  become  protective  to  a  criminal  with  whom 
we  ma3'  happen  to  sympathize.  The  question  whether  the  accused 
is  a  res}K:>Hsil)le  agent  is  of  a  judical  nature:  our  evidence  should  be 
confined  to  the  question  whether  the  accused  is  insnut:  in  a  certain 
Bense  or  meaning  in  whicli  it  is  understood  and  defined  by  law, 
(''Medical  Testimony  and  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Lunacy,**  1854^  p. 
9.)  A  medical  witness  in  these  cases  genemlly  moulds  his  evidence 
to  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  criminal  resjifmsibility  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  he  thus  lays  himself  open  to  a  remark  fnun  the  judge 
that  he  must  not  encroach  on  the  functions  of  tiie  jury.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  evil  that,  under  the  present  mode  of  laying  this 
question  before  a  jury,  the  law  ojierates  unequally.  One  case  be- 
comes a  subject  of  (irominent  public  interest,  and  every  exertion  is 
made  to  construe  the  most  trivial  eccentricities  of  character  into 
proofs  of  insanity,  and  to  magnity  the  etfects  of  an  hereditary 
tendency  by  proving  that  a  nuiternal  grand  mothers  sister  or  some 
remote  relative  bad  been  confined  as  a  lunatic:  an  acquittal  follows. 
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Another  case  may  excite  no  interest — it  is  left  to  itself;  the  accused 
is  convicted,  and  either  executed,  or  otherwise  punished,  although 
the  evidence  of  insanity,  had  it  been  as  carefully  sought  for  and 
brought  out,  would  have  been  perhaps  stronger  in  this,  than  in  the 
former  instance. 

Probably  no  case  in  modern  times  has  produced  greater  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind,  or  so  strongly  directed  attention  to  the 
modern  defence  of  insanity  in  trials  for  murder,  as  that  of  Georae 
Victor  Towiiley^  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  young  lady 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  {Reg,  v.  Townley^  Derby 
Winter  Assizes,  1863).  In  this  case  there  was  a  clear  and  distinct 
motive;  there  was  a  full  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  act  and 
of  its  penal  consequences,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  any  delusion  or 
of  anything  indicative  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the  conduct  of  the 

f)ri8oner  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  act,  or  in  the  numerous 
etters  which  he  wrote.  There  was  no  proof  that  he  had  lost  self- 
control,  or  that  he  was  fettered  in  his  actions.  The  prisoner  had 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  deceased  (Miss  Gk)odwin). 
Shortly  before  the  murder  she  had  written  to  him,  requesting  to  be 
released  from  her  engagement ;  she  candidly  told  him  that  she  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  another  man.  In  his  correspondence  ivith 
her,  he  requested  a  last  interview,  to  hear  (as  he  said)  her  determi- 
nation from  her  own  lips.  The  prisoner  went  to  her  house  on  the 
21st  August,  1863,  induced  the  deceased  to  take  a  walk  with  him; 
and  in  ahout  an  hour  she  was  found  bleeding  from  severe  wounds 
in  the  throat,  from  the  eifects  of  which  she  soon  died.  No  sane 
murderer  intending  to  destroy  another  would  have  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent course.  Townley,  it  is  true,  made  no  attempt  to  escape :  he 
admitted  that  he  had  stabbed  her,  and  assisted  in  carrying  her  dead 
body  to  Wigwell  Hall,  where  she  resided.  At  the  trial  there  was 
no  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder,  except  that  the  prisoner  was 
insane  when  he  perpetrated  the  act;  that  he  was  maddened  partly 
by  the  refusal  of  the  deceased  to  marry  him,  and  partly  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  engaged  and  would  probably  be  married  to 
another  man.  This  theory  found  some  medical  support,  but  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  An  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  to  rescue  this  criminal  from  punishment,  out  it  failed.  He 
was  condemned  to  penal  servitude,  and  subsequently  destroyed 
himself. 

Tested  by  the  rules  respecting  criminal  r^jponsibility  assigned  by 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  the  evidence  in  Townley's  case  showed 
clearly  intention,  will,  and  malice.  There  was  an  absence  of  proof 
of  delusion,  and  the  allegation  that  the  act  arose  from  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  was  a  mere  assumption,  without  any  fact  in  the 
previous  or  subsequent  conduct  of  the  prisoner  to  give  to  it  sup- 
port. It  may  well  be  inquired  of  those  who  adopt  the  theory  of 
ir responsibility  in  this  case — If  this  is  insanity^  what  is  crime  f  If 
Townley  was  irresponsible  for  an  act  thus  coolly  perpetrated,  in 
which  the  motive  was  so  clear,  no  person  should  hereafter  be  con- 
victed of  murder  who  stabbed  a  woman  from  jealousy,  revenge,  or 
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mortified  pride.  There  was  no  dotibt  that  Tovvnley  hrid  a  eoJ 
ecioupness  of  right  and  wrong — that  he  knew  the  act  was  illegal  an! 
punish  a  hie  hy  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  his  guilt  did  not  rest  upol 
these  judicial  tests  of  erituinal  resi>on8ihility.  lie  had  this  knowj 
edge  in  common  witli  all  sane,  and  some  really  insane  persona*  9 
his  ease,  however,  insanity  was  neither  proved  nor  K^ndei*ed  evM 
probable,  while  it  was  disproved  hy  his  conduct  and  all  the  eircuJ 
stances  connected  with  the  act  of  murder.  It  niay  be  wrong  m 
convict  all  men  who  come  up  to  this  judicial  standard,  L  e-,  wM 
know  right  from  wrong,  because  insanity  may  coexist  with  tnicl 
knowledge  i  but  it  would  be  a  rethiHto  iul  ahsurdura  to  contend  tlin 
in  tlte  absence  cyf  any  clear  proofs  of  insanity,  a  man  is  to  be  in 
quitted  of  crime  when  he  knew  that  the  act  was  wrong,  and  hal 
well  calculated  the  legal  consequences.  One  medical  defender  Or 
Townley,  in  order  to  account  for  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity, suggested  that  the  duration  of  the  homicidal  impulse  wasi  shor] 
aufl  did  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  the  commission  of  the  a4 
to  which  it  impelled  1  There  would  be  no  difficulty  on  these  prin- 
ciples in  making  out  that  every  act  of  murder  was  the  result  of 
impulsive  insanity,  and  that  all  murderers  wdiile  stabbing  others 
are  morally  insane,  and  therefore,  although  ihey  may  show^  sanity 
afterwards,  they  are  irresponsible  for  their  acts!  The  legal  test  ot 
a  consciousness  of  right  arid  w^rong  is  tnueh  complained  o^^  but  in 
practice  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  harshness 
or  severity:  for  it  is  much  more  common  to  find  that  sane  pereons 
are  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  than  that  one  who  is  reaF 
insane  is  convicted  and  lumished  as  a  sane  criminal,  But  the  m« 
ical  assumption  here  suggested  to  extenuate  Townley 's  crime  wouJ 
go  far  to  exculpate  every  crimina!  who  eornniitted  murder. 

The  doctrine  of  "irresistible  impulse''  and  the  theory  of  impul- 
Bive  insanity,  have  been  strained  in  recent  times  to  such  a  d»-^/»*''** 
as  to  create  in  the  public  mind  a  justifiable  distrust  of  m* 
evidence  on  these  occasions.  It  is  obviously  easy  to  convert  nuh 
into  a  plea  for  the  extenuation  of  all  kinds  of  crimes  for  which 
motives  are  not  at  once  apparent,  and  thus  medical  witnesses  often 
exftose  themselves  to  severe  rebuke*  They  are  certainly  not  justi- 
lie<l  in  setting  up  such  a  defence,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  dmw 
a  clear  and  common-sense  distinction  lietween  impulses  wdiich  are 
''  nuresisted*"  and  those  which  are  irresistible.  As  a  learned  judge 
once  remarked  in  his  address  to  a  jury :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of 
not  being  able  to  resist  an  impulse?  Every  crime  is  committed 
under  an  impulse,  and  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  comf»el  pereous 
to  control  or  resist  these  impulses.  If  it  is  made  an  excuse  for  a 
pei'son  who  has  committed  a  crime,  that  he  was  goaded  to  it  by 
some  impulse  which  medical  men  might  clioooe  to  say  ha  could  Ywyi 
control,  such  a  doctrine  would  be  fraught  with  very  great  danger 
to  society." 

Wliile  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  obvious,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  ordinary  legal  test  for  resjionsihility  is  not  satis- 
factory.    In  addressing  the  jury  in  Beg.  v*  Cockcroft^  involving  a 
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trial  for  murder  (Leeds  Autumn  Assizes,  1866),  Mr.  Justice  Mellor 
made  the  following  observations  on  the  defence  of  insanity  which 
had  been  set  up  :  ''It  would  be  dangerous  if  the  idea  went  abroad 
that  persons  committing  crime  under  sudden  impulses  were  there- 
fore to  be  excused.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the  defini- 
tion of  insanity  which  would  excuse  from  criminal  responsibility, 
as  given  in  M'Naughten's  case,  hardly  went  far  enough.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  a  man  might  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act  which 
was  wrong,  and  still  he  might  be  laboring  under  such  disease  of  the 
mind  as  not  to  be  able  to  restrain  his  impulse  to  do  that  act,  and 
lie  should  therefore  not  be  amenable  to  the  criminal  law.  The 
mere  fact,  however,  of  the  prisoner  being  ignorant,  and  of  a  low 
type  of  mind  would  be  no  excuse.  If  the  jury  thought  that  the 
l>risoner  knew  at  the  time  when  he  committed  the  act  that  he 
was  doing  wrong,  and  was  not  laboring  under  such  a  disease  of  the 
mind  as  incapacitated  him  for  controlling  his  impulses,  he  was  not 
entitled  to  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  The  doctrine  of 
uncontrollable  impulse,  as  laid  down  by  some  writere,  was  a  very 
dangerous  one,  and  required  to  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care. 
Passion  arising  from  provocation,  however  trivial,  oftered  to  a  mind 
however  ill  regulated,  did  not  relieve  the  person  from  criminal  I'e- 
sponsibility." 

Hence  it  follows  that  a  man  might  know  that  he  was  doing 
wrong  and  committing  an  act  against  the  law  of  God  and  man, 
yet  if  with  this  consciousness  of  the  illegality  of  the  act,  there  was  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  mind  which  prevented  him  from  control- 
ling his  actions,  he  will  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of 
insanity.  With  this  admission,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to 
occupy  s^»ace  with  metaphysical  discussions  regarding  criminal  re- 
si>on8ibility ;  for  however  objectionable  the  theory — if  the  practice 
of  the  law  be  in  any  one  case  in  conformity  with  that  which  has 
been  advised  by  writers  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity, 
although  it  may  be  even  adverse  to  the  theory  on  which  it  is  pro- 
fessedly based,  this  is  all  with  which  we  have  to  concern  ourselves: 
the  principle  is  admitted.  The  great  defect  in  the  English  law  is, 
not  that  it  will  not  go  even  to  the  full  extent  of  exculpating  a  per- 
son who  has  committed  a  crime  with  the  full  knowledge  of  its  ille- 
gality, and  under  what  is  called  an  "  uncontrollable  impulse,"  or  an 
impulse  which  owing  to  mental  disease  his  reason  was  not  sufficient 
to  control,  but  the  uncertainty  of  its  application.  There  are  many 
cases  reported  which  show  that  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity is  frequently  a  mere  matter  of  accident. 
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SUICIDAL  MANIA. — SUICIDE  NOT  NECESSAHILY  AN  INBICATIOX  OF  Df- 
SANITY. — SUICIDE  A  FELONY, — IN  KELATION  TO  LIFE-INSURANCE. — 
HEliEDlTARYTAINT»- — EROTOMANIA.— PUERPERAL  MANIA.—PYROMANIA. 
—KLEPTOMANIA. — DIPSOMANIA. — RESPONSIBILITY  OF  DRUNKARDS.— 
DELIRIUM  TREMENS, — SOMNAMBULISM. — DEAFNESS  AND  DUMBNESS. 


Suicidal  monomania^  or  suicidal  mania,  is  the  imiiie  given  to  tbat 
form  of  insHiiity  which  is  marked  by  the  prominent  idea  of  self- 
dest ruction.  It.s  approach  is  insidious:  it  is  foreshadowed  by  im- 
paired appetite  and  sleepleftr^ness  arising  from  acme  cause  of  nientul 
anxiety  too  trivial  to  create  alaruL  It  may  proceed  either  fn>m 
auilden  impulse  or  be  the  result  of  long  deliberation ;  it  may  be 
committed  with, or  without,  apjxirent  motive;  it  Diay  proccHjd  either 
from  a  delusive  or  a  real  apprehension  of  poverty,  disgrace  or  rain. 
fcjuicide  from  sudilen  impulse  is  not  uncommon  ;  persona  liave  been 
kuuwn  to  destroy  themselves  who  had  uoi  previously  manifested 
any  symptoms  o{  inklkdual  disorder,  tSir  Charles  Bell  relates  that 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Jlospital  was  in  t!ie  habit  of 
going  every  morning  to  be  shaved  by  a  barber  iuthe  ueigliborbood. 
who  was  known  as  a  steady  industrious  man.  One  morning  tbe 
surgeon  was  conversing  with  the  barber  about  an  attempt  at  suicide 
which  had  recently  occurred,  and  the  surgeon  observed  that  the  man 
had  not  cut  his  throat  in  the  right  place.  The  barber  then  inquiretl, 
casually,  where  the  cut  should  have  been  made  ;  the  surgeon  pointed 
on  his  neck  to  tbe  situatiori  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  barber  iu  a 
few  minutes  retired  to  the  back  of  his  shop,  and  there  cut  bis  throat 
with  the  razor  with  which  he  had  been  shaving  the  surgeon ;  be  had 
wounded  the  carotid  artery  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  surgeon, 
and  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  liim.  Although 
this  act  was  quite  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  may  have  been  only 
the  hnal  i-esult  of  a  delusion  vvluch  had  long  existed,  concealed  from 
others,  in  the  mind  of  this  man — ^^just  as  the  sight  of  a  weapon  ha« 
often  led  to  its  u.se  for  tlie  purjiose  of  suicide* 

Lh\  Forbes  Winslow  remarks '' that  a  jierson  is  often  inif^elled  to 
self-de^trucfion  by  the  overpowering  and  crushing  infiuenee  of  a 
/(//^«Melusion  tJiat  has  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  been  pressing 
like  an  incubus  on  his  imagination*  Patients  sometimes  confess  that 
they  have  been  under  tbe  intiuence  of  monomaniacal  ideas  and 
terrible  hallucinations  for  a  long  period  without  their  existenc*e 
being  suspected  even  by  their  inoet  intimate  associates.  "  F'or  six 
months/'  writes  one  i)atient,  **  I  have  never  had  the  idea  of  suicide* 
night  or  day,  out  of  my  miod.     Wherever  1  go  an  uiiseeu  demoa 
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pursues  me,  impelling  me  to  self-destruction !  My  wife,  friends,  and 
children  observe  my  listlessness  and  perceive  my  despondency,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  the  worm  that  is  gnawing  within.  Is  this 
not  a  type  of  cases  more  generally  prevalent  than  we  imagine  ?" 
("  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,"  p.  265.)  The  want  of  power  to 
shake  oft*  this  delusion  shows  clearly  that  the  mind  is  not  in  a 
healthy  state — that  the  person  is  not  sane. 

Men  who  are  thus  mentally  affected  generally  retain  a  certain 
control  over  their  actions ;  thus  they  will  voluntarily  give  up  pistols, 
razors,  or  other  weapons  by  which  suicide  might  be  perpetrat^.  A 
friend  suffering  from  an  attack  of  suicidal  mania,  while  residing  with 
me  in  Paris  in  1830,  delivered  to  me  one  night  his  razors,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  lock  them  up  and  keep  them  out  of  his  sight, 
as  otherwise  he  feared  that  he  might  destroy  himself  at  any  moment. 
Although  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  he  had  a  relapse,  and  sub- 
sequently destroyed  himself  by  taking  prussic  acid.  Persons  labor- 
ing under  this  form  of  monomania,  may  go  to  bed  perfectly  collected, 
and  suddenly  awake  in  the  night  and  destroy  themselves  by  hanging, 
drowning,  or  precipitating  themselves  from  a  window.  These 
cases  probably  depend  on  the  persistence  of  some  horrible  halluci- 
nation which  may  have  occurred  in  dreaming,  and  in  the  reality  of 
which  they  cannot  at  the  time  disbelieve.  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a 
case  of  this  kind  in  a  man  who  was  a  patient  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
The  man  attempted  to  strangle  himself  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
with  the  cord  of  his  bed ;  he  was  fortunately  saved,  and  he  recovered 
after  having  been  nearly  strangled.  On  asking  him  what  led  him 
to  the  attempt,  he  told  me  that  he  suddenly  saw  a  large  black  figure 
round  his  bed  (the  devil),  which  by  signs  and  words  compelled  him 
to  try  and  hang  himself.  It  appeared  that  this  man  had  previously 
shown  symptoms  of  suicidal  monomania. 

"When  the  impulse  to  suicide  is  checked  by  any  great  moral  shock, 
it  may  suddenly  disappear.  My  friend,  to  whose  case  I  have  above 
referred,  recovered  under  the  shock  from  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1830.  The  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
while  residing  with  me  in  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution, 
for  a  time  at  least  dispelled  the  idea  of  selfniestruction.  Pinel  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  man  who  while  hurrying  to  one  of  the  bridges 
of  Paris  to  throw  himself  into  the  river,  was  suddenly  attacked  oy 
robbers ;  he  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  escaped  from  them. 
He  could  not  then  account  for  his  being  where  he  was,  and  quietly 
walked  home,  having  abandoned  the  intention  of  destroying  him- 
self. There  is  but  little  doubt  that  many  acts  of  suicide  would  be 
prevented  if  circumstances  only  gave  a  slight  opportunity  for  re- 
flection ;  the  mind  would  then  be  diverted  from  the  dominating 
idea  of  self-destruction. 

Suicidal  mania  is  susceptible  of  being  spread  by  imitation,  esi)e- 
cially  when  the  mode  of  self-destruction  adopted  is  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  a  horrible  kind,  or  by  such  as  excite  great  notoriety. 
The  sight  of  a  particular  spot  where  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  al- 
ready committea  will  often  induce  a  person,  who  may  hitherto  have 
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been  unsuspected  of  any  eucb  cli&position,  at  once  to  destroy  himBelfl 
Thus,  a  secoud  and  a  tliiixl  suicide  took  place  from  the  Monumeiw 
near  LorHlun  Bridge,  soon  after  the  firj^t  Imd  oeeurred*  Actu  cl 
incendiarism  Lave  been  also  observed  to  lead  to  arson  in  the  t;au» 
or  in  a  ueigbborinu;  district :  but  there  is  here  a  criminal  aa  well  M 
a  vnonomaniacal  injitation,  and  experience  lias  clearly  ehown  tbifl 
there  is  no  check  so  efiectual  for  this  as  the  rigorous  application  <n 
the  law.  I 

Does  (he  act  of  sumdv  iiecessarUj/  imUmic  the  existence  of  insiahtt^m 
— Suicide  is  often  set  down  as  furnishing  positive  evidence  of  in 
sanity  ;  a  doctrine  which  commonly  tinds  expression  in  the  verdietB 
of  eoi^oners'  juries — not  so  much  from  the  fact  of  insanity  heina 
thereby  established, as  that  any  verdict  but  this  would  weigh  heavilw 
not  on  the  deceased,  but  on  his  surviving  relations  and  friends.     I 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Davey,  the  suicidal  prof>ensity  is,  in  all  easM 
and  under  all  circumstances,  a  jweitive  sign  or  6yiu|»tom  of  disoisl 
dered  mind  (insaiuty).  f^  Journal  of  Mental  Science/*  April,  180M 
]u  110.)  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  raauj 
psychologists.  In  one  ease,  a  i>ei'son  will  fancy  that  lie  is  constaatlj 
watched— that  he  is  opprL'Ssed  and  persecuted  by  all  around  binon 
and  that  his  prospects  in  life  are  ruined  when,  on  the  contrary,  hifl 
affairs  are  known  to  be  ilourisbing;  lie  destroys  himself  under  thi^ 
delusion,  in  order  to  avoid  imaginary  evils.  In  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, whether  arising  from  a  momentary  insane  impulse,  or  frouL 
delusive  reasoning,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act  is  one  m 
insanity*  It  is  very  different,  however,  when  a  real  motive  fl 
obviously  present — as  when  a  person  destroys  himself  to  avoid 
actual  disgrace  or  impending  ruin.  The  motive  is  here  based  on  m 
reality — on  a  real  estimate  id*  the  man's  position;  the  results  em 
clearly  foreseen,  an<l  the  suicide  calculates  that  the  biss  of  life  woulfl 
be  to  hiiu  a  smaller  evil  than  the  Ubs  of  honor  and  fortune.  It  nmm 
be  urged  that  a  motive  of  this  kind  is  itself  delusive,  and  will  apiJcm 
insufficient  to  the  minds  of  most  men  ;  but  wbat  known  motive  m 
there  sulKcient  to  account  for  parricide,  inianticidL*,  or  any  othefl 
criuie  of  tlie  like  horrible  nature?  It  appears  to  me,  we  must  allow 
either  that  all  crime  is  theott'sjiringof  insanity,  or  that  suicide,  lik^ 
infanticide,  may  be  the  deliberate  act  of  a  sane  pei'aon.  To  aflinfl 
that  suicide  is  always  ^i<:'r  se  evidence  of  insanity  is  to  affirm,  sun 
fitantially,  that  there  is  no  criminality  in  self-inurder;  for  it  is  inn 
possible  to  regard  that  act  as  a  crime  which  is  comnjitted  under  fl 
really  insane  delusion,  (See  ''Ann.  dTIyg.,'*  1831,  vol  i,  p.  2:251 
for  some  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  see  Lectures  by  Bn 
Jamieson,  "Med.  Uaz./'  vol.  46,  p,  523,  and  *' Jour.  Psychol,  M^^ 
1850,  p.  19.)  m 

Tiie  law  of  England  very  properly  treats  suicide  as  a  felony ;  tho« 
who  have  attempted  and  failed  in  its  perjietration  ai^e  held  to  ba 
sane  and  resiMinsible  agents,  unless  there  should  be  clear  evidence  OH 
their  (intellectual)  insanity  from  other  circumstances;  and  it  iseen 
tain,  tliat  the  evidence  required  to  establish  this  nmst  be  mucB 
stronger  than  that  sometimes  admitted  in  ca^es  of  homicide,         ^ 
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Some  singular  medico-legal  cases  have  occurred,  involving  the 
question  how  far  the  act  of  attempting  suicide  is  indicative  of  in- 
sanity. In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Humball  (Cent.  Crim.  Court, 
May,  1843),  a  woman  was  charged  with  attempting  to  drown  her 
child.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had  fastened  her  child  to 
her  dress,  and  thrown  herself  into  a  canal  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying herself.  She  was  rescued,  and  was  subsequently  tried  and 
convicted  of  the  felony  of  attempting  to  murder  her  child  by  drown- 
ing. Had  she  not  been  rescued,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  her  pur- 
pose of  self-destruction,  it  is  probable  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
would  have  been,  as  it  so  frequently  is  on  these  occasions — "Tempo- 
rary insanity."  InJReg,  v.  I^urley  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  April,  1844), 
the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  the  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted.  In  Reg.  v.  Gathercole 
(1839),  a  man  was  charged  with  manslaughter,  under  the  following 
singular  circumstances:  The  prisoner  threw  himself  into  a  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  drowning  himself;  the  deceased,  who  was  passing, 
jumped  in  and  rescued  him,  but  by  some  accident  he  was  himself 
drowned  in  the  humane  attempt.  The  defence  was,  that  the  prisoner 
was  at  the  time  insane,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  person  who  attempted  to  save  him  ;  but  this  was  negatived, 
and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  So  if  a  man  intending  to  shoot 
himself  fails,  and  by  accident  shoots  a  bystander,  he  will  be  held 
resjtonsible,  unless  there  be  a  clear  proof  of  intellectual  insanity ; 
the  act — the  attempt  itself,  taken  alone,  will  not  be  admitted  as 
evidence. 

If  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide,  and  one  only  dies,  the 
survivor  is  guilty  of  murder.  In  Reg.  v.  Fisher  (Taunton  Spring 
Assizea,  1865),  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife 
by  poison.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  they  had  been  mar- 
riea  fourteen  years,  and  had  lived  happily  together.  The  man  was 
well-conducted  and  industrious ;  but  he  fell  into  a  desponding  state 
of  mind,  and  thought  that  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  his 
trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  and  his  wife  would  be  reduced  to  poverty. 
He  communicated  this  feeling  to  his  wife ;  they  pondered  over  it 
together,  and  they  both  agreed  to  destroy  themselves.  The  man 
procured  a  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  shared  it  with  his  wife;  they 
took  about  an  ounce  each.  The  wife  died,  but  owing  to  early  vom- 
iting the  prisoner  recovered.  It  was  proved  that  before  marriage 
the  prisoner  had  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  still  he  had 
perfectly  recovered,  and  just  before  this  occurrence  it  was  observed 
that  both  husband  and  wife  were  low  and  dispirited.  There  was 
then  no  indication  of  intellectual  insanity  about  him :  and  the  only 
delusion  appeared  to  be  that  machinery  would  ruin  his  trade.  In 
answer  to  the  charge  he  said,  "  According  to  my  notion  I  am  not 
guilty  of  murder."  The  case  is  like  that  of  many  others— of  two 
poor,  weak-minded,  infatuated  i)eople  agreeing  to  commit  suicide, 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 
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Suicide  i7i  relatitM  to  life-inmrance. — It  ib  well  known  that  ac- 
conling  to  tVie  rules  of  some  English  offices,  a  policy  of  life-insuiij| 
aiK-e  is  forfeited  by  the  act  of  Buieide;  hut  aupposing  it  to  huvf| 
been  really  an  act  of  insanity,  it  has  been  doubte^l  whether  the 
poliey  would  be  legiiUy  forfeited.  In  an  equitable  view  the  policy 
should  not  be  forfeited  under  these' circumstances,  any  more  thun 
if  the  party  had  died  accidentally  by  liis  own  hands.  Thecondi%| 
tion  equitiihly  implies  that  the  aBsiirred  party  puts  himself  to  deatB| 
delihi'Viddy  and  not  unconsciouBly  thnnigh  a  delusion  as  a  result  of 
a  fit  of  delirium  or  an  attack  of  insanitv.  ThiB  question  was 
raised  in  the  case  of  Borradailt  v.  II miter  (Dec,  1841V  An  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  amcnint  of  a  jKilicy  of  insurance  eiiected 
on  the  life  of  a  clergyman  who  threw  himself  into  the  Thames 
from  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  wns  drowned.  The  whole  case  turned 
upon  the  legal  meaning  of  the  words  ''^die  by  his  own  fumds^'"  which 
formed  the  exception  in  tiie  jtroviso  to  the  payment  of  tlte  jiolicy. 
At  the  trial  of  the  case,  Erskiue,  J.,  directed  the  jury,  tliat  if  the 
deceased  threw  himself  into  the  river  knowing  that  he  should 
destroy  himself,  and  intending  to  do  so,  the  policy  would  be  void; 
they  had  further  to  consider  whether  the  dcn^eased  was  at  the  time 
capable  of  diBtinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  or  in  other 
words,  whether  he  had  sutfieient  knowledge  of  the  conoequences  of 
the  act  to  make  him  a  felo-de-se.  Tlie  jury  fouial  that  the  deceai*ed 
threw  himself  into  the  water  intending  to  destroy  himself,  and 
that  previously  to  this  act  there  was  no  evidence  of  insanity. 
They  were  then  directed  to  take  the  ae^  itself  with  the  previoD 
conduct  of  the  deceased  into  consideration,  and  say  whether  thej^ 
thought  he  was  at  the  time  capalvle  of  knowing  right  from  wrcmg 
They  then  found  that  he  threw  himself  tVoin  the  bridge  with  th^ 
intention  of  destroying  himself,  but  that  he  was  not  then  capable 
of  judging  between  right  and  wrong.  The  jury  were  here  evi- 
dently perplexed  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words  riglit  and 
wrong ;  the  iirst  part  of  the  verdict  made  the  case  one  of  felo*d«/-H'. 
tlie  last  ]iart  made  it  one  of  insanity.  The  verdict  was  entered  h*r 
thedefenfliiHts,  i,  ^\,  tliat  the  diseased  was  a  felo-de-se,  and  that  the 
policy  Wits  therefore  void. 

This  case  was  subsequently  argued  befoi*e  the  four  judges  in  the 
Common  Pleas  (May,  1843).  It  was  then  contended  for  the  plain- 
tiff, that  according  to  the  terms  of  the  iK>liey  there  must  have  been 
an  inteHdfm  by  the  party  assured  to  '*  die  by  his  own  hand,'*  and 
that  an  insane  jters^on  could  have  no  controyable  intention.  The 
judges  differed  ;  three  thought  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that 
the  deceased  was  atiected  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse;  on  the 
contrary,  the  jury  had  found  that  he  tlirew^  himself  into  the  river 
knowing  that  he  should  destroy  himself,  and  interjding  to  do  so. 
In  their  opinion  the  act  was  one  of  felo-de-se,  and  the  jiolicy  was 
void.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  considered,  that  the  verdict  should  be  for  the 
plaintifi",  thereby  leadin^j  to  the  inference  that  the  act  of  suicide 
was  in  this  case  the  result  of  insanity,  and  not  of  a  felonious  kill- 
ing,  to  which  alone  he  considered  the  exception  in  the  proviso 
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should  apply.  It  18  probable  if  the  term  "  suicide "  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  policy,  instead  of  the  words  "  die  by  his  own  hands^^^ 
that  the  decision  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs ;  for 
to  vitiate  a  policy  from  an  accidental  result  depending  on  an  attack 
of  insanity  and  fiowing  directly  from  thai  attaek^  is  virtually  vitiating 
it  for  the  insanity  itself!  In  this  respect,  it  appears  that  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  took  a  sound  and  equitable  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  important  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  insured  their 
lives.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  enter  into  a  contract  against  an 
attack  of  insanity^  any  more  than  against  an  attack  of  apoplexy !  The 
jury  found  that  the  deceased  was  irresponsible  for  the  act,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  insurers  and  insured  intended  no  more  by  using  the 
terms  "  die  by  his  own  hands,"  than  the  act  of  suicide.  By  this 
decision,  therefore,  the  insurers  received  the  benefit  of  a  wider  in- 
terpretation of  the  terms  than  that  which  either  party  could  have 
foreseen  or  contemplated. 

The  question  was  again  raised  in  the  case  of  Schwahe  v.  Clift^ 
Liverpool  Summer  Assizes,  1845.  ("  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  36,  p.  82t).) 
The  deceased,  whose  life  was  insured,  destroyed  himself  by  taking 
sulphuric  acid :  there  was  clear  evidence  of  his  being  at  the  time  in 
a  state  of  insanity.  The  jury  here,  under  the  direction  of  Cres- 
well,  J.,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  thereby  deciding  that 
the  policv  was  not  vitiated  by  the  mere  act  of  suicide.  The  learned 
judge  held  that  to  bring  the  case  within  the  terms  of  the  exception, 
the  party  taking  his  own  life  must  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the 
act,  an  accountable  moral  agent  and  able  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  In  this  instance  the  term  used  in  the  policy  was  "suicide," 
which  according  to  the  learneil  judge  meant  "  a  felonious  killing." 
Supposing  that  the  insured  party  was  killed  by  voluntarily  precipi- 
tating himself  from  a  window  while  in  a  fit  of  delirium  from  fever, 
this  would  be  an  act  of  suicide,  or  dying  by  his  own  hand ;  but  it 
surely  cannot  be  equitably  contended  that  his  heirs  should  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  insurance  in  consequence  of  an  event  deiKjnding  on 
an  accidental  attack  of  a  disease,  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen, 
and  against  which  no  one  could  guard !  If  this  principle  be  not 
admitted,  the  decision  which  must  necessarily  follow  wouM  appear 
to  be  against  all  equity ;  if  it  be  admitted,  then  it  must  apply 
ecjually  to  every  case  of  mental  disorder,  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  this  resting  with  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  policy. 

On  an  appeal,  the  judgment  in  this  ease  was  however  reversed, 
the  judges  again  differing.  It  was  argued  for  the  insurers,  that  if  a 
man  retained  just  enough  of  intelligence  to  produce  death  by  com- 
petent means,  but  was  deprived  of  all  moral  sense^  the  policy  was 
void.  Against  this  view  it  was  urged  by  one  of  the  judges,  that 
whether  tlie  intellect  was  destroyed  altogether,  or  only  partially,  it 
could  make  no  difference.  If  death  wastlie  resultof  disease,  whether 
by  affecting  tlie  senses,  or  by  affecting  the  reason  (thus  leading  to 
suicide),  the  insurance  ofllice  was  liable  under  the  [)olicy.  If  the  act 
was  not  the  act  of  a  sane  and  reasonable  creature,  it  was  not  an  act 
of  suicide  within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso.     Those  judges  who 
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adopted  the  opposite  view  held  that  the  meaning  of  the  words,  a8 
introduced  into  the  exception,  was — if  the  party  should  kill  hira^^lf 
Intenimicdfy :  the  wordB  were  considered  to  include  all  cases  of  vol- 
untary self-destruction.    If  a  party  vohintaril^-  killed  liinii^elf,  it  vvaaJ 
of  no  consequence  wliether  lie  was  sane  or  not.    The  majority  of  thi* 
court  held  this  view,  and  a  new  trial  was  i^ranted.     Had   all  the 
judges  hcen  present  to  give  their  oi»inions,  the  decision  might  have 
heen  different ;  for  five  hud  expressed  themselves  at  various  times 
in  favor  ot  the  view  that  the  term  suicide  in  policies  applies,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  only  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  nf  insanity; 
wliile  four  had  declared  their  opinion  to  he,  that  it  includes  all  eai^3iJ 
v^^  "  intentioiiar'  st^fkilling,  whether  the  pei*son  be  sane  or  insane, ' 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  hovva  n^an  in  a  fit  of  delirium  or  insanity 
can  bo  said  to  kill  himsc!f  voluntarily  or  intentionally.     Will  and 
intention  imply  the  J ud Lament  of  a  sane  man  in  reganl  to  civil  and 
criminal  acts,  hut  a  delirious  or  really  insane  person  acts   under  a 
delusion  ;  and  as  the  law  would  hold  hitn  irresponsible  in  regard  to 
others,  his  representatives  should  not  suffer  for  an  act  which  he  was 
himself  itxeapable  of  controllincr,    (See  "  Law  Times/'  July  18, 184G, 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  of  great  importance  to  persons  wh(»« 
lives  are  insured,  for  it  may  he  made  to  govern  others;  and  on  tliit 
principle,  a  man  itttaeked  with  deliriuru.and  who  during  tlie  fit  pr 
cipitated  himself  from  a  window  and  was  killed,  would  be  declared' 
a  suicide  within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso,  and  a  i>olicy  of  insur- 
ance on  his  lite  would  be  ipso  facto  void.     It  will  be  perceive<l  thatj 
the  law,  as  interpreted  l>y  a  majority  of  the  judges,  is  that  wheneve 
a  person  destroys  himi^vU  hileutionalfj/,  whatever  may  be  the  state  < 
his  mind,  the  policy  becomes  void.     It  also  appear-s  that,  aecordiuj[ 
t-o  this  legal  view  of  the  question,  a  person  may  have  and  exercia 
his  intention,  although  undoul>todly  inmiiu.     Whether  he  has  been" 
found  80  under  a  commission,  or  a  verdict  to  this  etfeet  has  l>ceri 
returned  by  a  coroner's  jury,  is  thcretore  unimportant.     It  must  bdJ 
proved  liy  those  who  would   benefit  by  the  prdicy,  that   the  j»arty' 
died  from  his  own  act  without  htfcNdirtff  to  destroy  himself.     If  a 
roan  take  poison,  or  shoot  himselt",  or  eomniit  any  other  act  leading 
to  his  own  death,  it  must  be  ^hown  that  it  was  the  i^^sult  ot'aceHlent^ 
and  not  of  <lesigu  on  his  own  |»art.     8ome  Insurance  offieeii  now 
insert  in  the  contract  a  [proviso  by  winch,  whether  the  person  he 
(oiind  fch'de-se  or  not,  the  |iotiev  shall  be  forfeited  ;  but  they  i*userv< 
to  themselves  the  }»ower  of  rettu^aiug  a  part  or  the  whole  value  of 
tlie  policy,  caleulaled  iqi  to  tlie  day  ot"  dt-atlh    In  the  mean  time  they 
have  the  fK>wer  of  taking  the  full  benefit  arising  from  an  act  of 
suicide  committed  during  a  fit  of  tlelirium  or  insanity,  in  which, as 
medical  men  know,  tbi*rc  can  exist  no  controllable  intention,  no 
freedom  of  judgment,  and   no   real  exercise  of   will.       (See  case 
'^Prov.  Med.  Journ.,"  Aug.  9,  1818,  p.  428.)      [See  chap,  on  Life 
Ins  urn  nee,  post.] 

There  is  a  form  of  suicide  not  unlikely  to  present  itself  forcon- 
sidemtion,  namely,  where  a  man,  in  the  habit  of  using  a  powerful 
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drug  for  medicinal  purposes,  takes  a  large  dose  while  in  a  state  ot 
intoxication,  and  dies.  In  May,  1857,  a  Mr.  George  Fife  died  from 
an  overdose  of  morphia,  and  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury  that  this  must  have  been  taken  while  he  was  intoxicated.  In 
such  a  case,  a  man  may  have  no  sane  intention  of  destroying  himself, 
yet  he  dies  by  his  own  hands.  As  drunkenness  does  not  excuse  or 
justify  any  act  of  homicide,  so  it  would  not  probably  be  allowed  to 
aftect  the  question  of  suicide ;  and  death  under  such  circumstances 
would  probably  be  held  to  be  a  felonious  killing. 

From  these  cases  one  fact  is  clear — the  act  of  suicide  is  not  treated 
by  the  law  as  a  necessary  proof  of  insanity  ;  and  therefore  the  in- 

fjenious  arguments  which  have  been  held  on  this  subject  have  but 
ittle  interest  for  a  medical  jurist,  in  a  practical  view.  It  has  been 
elsewhere  stated  that  acts  of  suicide  have  been  mistaken  for  homi- 
cide, merely  because  the  deceased  had  expressed  no  intention  of 
destroying  himself,  and  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  the  act 
by  his  previous  conduct.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacious  view  of 
the  subject,  since  suicide  from  sudden  impulse  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent ;  and  even  when  the  act  bears  about  it  marks  of  delib- 
eration, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  person  should  previously 
announce  his  intention,  for  this  would  be  a  sure  way  of  defeating 
his  object. 

If,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  act  of  suicide  was  in  all  cases  the  offspring 
of  insanity,  suicide  should  be  frequent  among  the  insane.  Experi- 
ence, however,  is  not  in  favor  of  this  assumption.  The  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for  1850  shows  that  there  were  then 
confined  as  lunatics  15,079  persons,  while  the  suicides  for  the  year 
among  this  large  number  amounted  to  only  eight,  of  which  six  were 
perpetrated  by  strangulation.  As  mechanical  restraint  is  either 
abolished,  or  considerably  diminished  in  most  asylums,  lunatics  have 
now  much  more  liberty  than  formerly,  and  yet  suicides  among  them 
are  comparatively  rare.  This  favorable  result  must  be  in  part  as- 
cribed to  active  superintendence  and  watching. 

The  tendency  to  suicide  seems  to  be  in  some  cases  hereditary. 
Dr.  Burrows  relates  an  instance  in  which  this  propensity  declared 
itself  through  three  generations :  in  the  first,  the  grandfather  han^d 
himself;  he  left  four  sons:  one  hanged  himself,  another  cut  nis 
throat,  and  a  third  drowned  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
after  having  been  some  months  insane:  the  fourth  died  a  natural 
death, — which,  from  his  eccentricity  and  irregularity  of  mind,  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  Two  of  these  sons  had  large  families :  one 
child  of  the  third  son  died  insane,  two  others  drowned  themselves, 
another  became  insane,  and  made  the  most  determined  attempts  on 
his  life.  Several  of  the  progeny  of  this  family,  being  the  fourth 
generation,  when  they  had  arrived  at  puberty,  showed  a  tendency 
to  the  same  fatal  propensity. 

Puerperal  insanity. — Mania  mav  present  itself  in  other  forms 
than  those  hitherto  considered.  Women  who  have  been  recently 
delivered  are  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  in  which  a  disposition  to 
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iiiuitler  tlieir  oft^pring  is  the  iiiast  luarkfd  symi>tnm.  Tliis  lia 
Jx*eii  long  known  and  recognized  by  pUysiL'ians  as "'  jmerpiiral  muuiaJ 
The  disorder  seldom  attacks  a  woman  Ui^ibre  the  third  day— oftei^ 
not  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  some  instances  not  until  several  week 
after  dfliYery.  Out  of  ninety-two  eases,  Dr.  Simpson  oh^erved  tha 
the  attack  oecurred  in  twenty'One,betw^een  the  liftli  and  thetifteeut 
day.  C^Med,  Times  and  Gaz.;'  Sept.  1,  ISiJQ,  p.  mh)  The  moi 
frequent  period  is  at  or  about  the  commencement  of  lactation,  at 
between  that  and  the  cessation  of  the  uterine  discharges  (locbia)i 
According  to  Esquirol,  it  is  generally  precaled  or  attended  byi 
8Ui>|>reesion  of  the  lochia  and  milk.  Tlie  late  Dr.  A^hwell  remarked 
that  undue  lactation  might  give  rise  to  an  atUick  of  mania  under^ 
which  the  murder  of  the  otl8]>ring  might  be  perpetrated.  (*^  Diseaa 
of  Women,"  p.  732.  See  the  ease  of  lieff.  v.  hacey^  NottiugbaJ 
Summer  Assizes,  1858.)  It  may  also  come  on  after  forced,  or  volun- 
tary weaning. 

The  isiiifiptoms  do  not  difter  from  those  of  mania  genemlly  but  i 
may  assume  any  of  the  otlier  forms  of  insanity:  and  in  oue-balf  of 
the  cases,  it  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  tendency;  There  ia  a^ 
childish  disposition  for  harmless  mischief.  The  woman  is  gay  and 
joyous,  laughing,  singing,  loquacious,  inclined  to  talk  obscenclj 
and  careless  of  everything  around.  She  imagines  that  lier  food 
]>oisoued;  she  may  eoncea!  the  suspicion,  and  merely  avoid  tukinfi 
what  is  offered  to  her.  She  can  recognize  persons  and  things ;  anO 
can,  though  jjcrhaps  tjhe  will  not,  answer  direct  queBtions. 
sionally  there  is  great  depremion  of  spirits  with  melaueholia.  The 
facts  are  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  cases  of  alleged  child- 
murder.  This  state  may  last  a  few  houi-s,  or  for  some  days  or  weeks 
The  murder  of  the  child  is  generally  eitljcr  the  result  of  a  sudden 
tit  of  delirium,  or  a  sudden  impulse,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  tbfl 
WMckedness  and  illegality  of  tlie  act ;  so  that  the  legal  test  of  re«^ 
sponsibility  of  a  knowledge  of  right  and  WTong  cannot  be  applied 
to  such  cases,  except  on  the  a8sumi>tion  that  insanity  already  exist 
and  taints  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  (p.  789*)  A  woman 
has  been  kn<»wn  to  request  lier  attendants  to  remove  the  child,  bu^ 
slie  has  afterwards  taken  an  opportunity  to  destroy  it.  Such  cas 
are  conunoTdy  disiinguished  from  deliberate  ciiild-Uiurder  by  ther 
being  no  motive,  no  attempt  at  conceabnent,  nor  any  denial  of  thfl 
crime  on  detection.  There  is  in  general  a  foil  consciousness  of  th6 
illegality  of  the  act,  but  apparently  an  entire  want  of  power  to  con- 
trol the  nmrderous  feeling. 

Woujcn  in  the  prejifumt  state  have  been  known  to  perpetrate 
murder  apparently  from  some  sudden  perversion  of  their  moral 
feelings:  there  has  been  prt^bably  latent  intellectual  disturbance 
but  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  friends.  There  is  a  great 
sympathy  between  the  uterine  organs  and  the  brain,  which  imij 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  such  cases;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
irresjHzmwlbility  on  the  ground  of  insanity  has  been  admitted  iu  thiaj 
country,  uuder  these  eircumstaucee. 
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Pyromania.  Propensity  to  incendiarism, — ^This  is  described  as  a 
variety  of  monomania  in  which  there  is  a  morbid  disposition  of 
mind  leading  to  impulsive  acts  of  incendiarism  without  any  mo- 
tive. It  is  a  condition  not  specially  recognized  by  English  jurists 
or  in  English  courts  of  justice.  It  has  been  said  to  occur  in  girls 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
disordered  menstruation.  The  case  of  Jonathan  Martin  has  been 
frequently  quoted  as  an  instance  of  pyromania.  He  had,  however, 
merely  a  delusion  that  he  was  deputed  by  God  to  burn  down  the 
Cathedral  of  York,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  heresies  which  he 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  Church.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  in- 
sanity ;  he  had  been  already  twice  confined  in  an  asylum.  Never- 
theless, as  the  late  Baron  Alderson  (who  was  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution) remarked,  the  act  was  perpetrated  with  much  method.  It 
seems  that  Martin  remained  behind  after  the  afternoon  service  in 
the  cathedral,  and  when  left  alone  he  went  up  into  the  belfry,  cut 
oft'  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  length  of  the  prayer-bell  rope^ 
which,  being  usually  rung  from  below,  had  been  drawn  up  and 
coiled  up  to  that  length  there.  With  this  rope  he  succeeded  in 
knotting  a  sort  of  ladder,  and  throwing  it  over  the  iron  gates  of 
the  choir,  he  climbed  over  by  means  ot  the  knots.  Being  in  the 
choir,  he  struck  a  light  with  a  flint  and  his  razor,  lighted^  candle 
which  he  had  brought,  collected  the  prayer-books,  and  set  fire  to 
the  paper,  close  to  tlie  carved  work  at  the  archbishop's  throne,  in 
two  piles.  He  then  cut  away  a  silk  curtain,  gold  fringe,  etc.,  which 
he  stole  ;  and  getting  back  by  his  rope-ladder  into  the  body  of  the 
cathedral,  he  escaped  through  a  window  on  the  north  side, — the 
most  unfrequented  part,  ite  had  provided  himself  with  a  pair  of 
pincers,  by  which  he  forced  the  window,  and  let  himself  out  by  his 
rope-ladder  to  the  ground.  A  sane  criminal  could  hardly  have 
devised  a  better  method  of  perpetrating  the  act,  or  of  escaping  after 
its  perpetration.  The  defence,  as  in  most  of  these  casas,  was  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  act,  and  not  specially  Pyro- 
mania. 

Kleptomania.  Propensity  for  thieving, — This  term  has  been  ap- 
plied by  Marc  to  that  form  of  monomania  which  is  said  to  manifest 
itself  by  a  propensity  to  acts  of  theft.  It  is  alleged  by  him  and 
others  that  this  propensity  has  often  shown  itself  in  females  labor- 
ing under  disordered  menstruation,  or  among  those  who  were  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy — the  motive  being  the  mere  wish  of  posses- 
sion. Pregnancy,  according  to  him,  should  be  a  good  exculpatory 
plea  when  a  well-educated  woman,  of  strictly  moral  conduct,  steals 
some  unimportant  article  of  no  value  compared  with  her  worldly 
means  and  position  in  society.  There  are  several  instances  on  re- 
cord showing  that  well-educated  persons  moving  in  a  respectable 
sphere  of  society  have  been  guilty  of  petty  acts  of  theft.  The  arti- 
cles taken  have  been  valueless  compared  with  their  means.  Instances 
of  this  kind  have  been  brought  before  our  Police-courts,  and  this 
motiveless  impulse  to  theft  has  been  occasionally  pleaded ;  but  in 
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most  of  them  the  following  facts  have  been  elearly  eBtaWished  by 
evidence:  1.  A  j>erfGet consciousness  of  the  act  and  of  its  illegal- 
ity. 2*  The  article,  though  of  trifling  valoe,  has  still  been  of  some 
use  to  the  pci'son — thus  women  have  stolen  articles  either  adapted 
to  female  use,  or  on  which  money  could  be  raised.  3.  There  have 
been  art  anil  precaution  in  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  theft ;  and  4, 
either  a  denial  of  the  act  when  detected,  or  some  evasive  excuse, 
AVhen  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  proved,  either  the  jmrties 
should  be  made  responsible,  or  theft  should  be  openly  tolerated* 
The  evidence  of  a  disordered  state  of  mind  should  not  be  allowed 
to  depL^nd  on  the  nature  of  tlie  act^  or  every  morally  depravcfl  per- 
son might  bring  forwanl  a  plea  of  insanity  for  any  crime  or  oiferice, 
Wlien  the  plea  of  insanity  is  raised  in  respect  to  other  eiises  of 
stealing,  the  role  appears  to  be  (|3er  Tindal,  C.  JX  that  there  shmild 
be  proof  that  the  prisouer  was  incompetent  to  know  that  the  par- 
tieular  act  in  question  was  a  wrong  one,  {H^ff-  v.  Vaughan^  Moa- 
mooth  t^ura.  Ass.,  1844.) 

Erotomania,  Aidoiomania. — Erotomania  has  been  described  by 
M.  Esquirol  as  a  chronic  affet^tion  of  the  brain  leading  to  meutai 
disorder,  in  which  amorous  ideas  are  as  predominant  and  as  uncon- 
trollable as  religious  ideas  in  some  cases  of  religious  melancholia. 
It  occui-s  in  both  sexes,  and  in  his  opinion  it  differs  from  nyraplio- 
maiiia  and  safyriasis  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  [»riniary 
dist!irl)ance  of  the  fuuctious  of  the  brain  from  disease.  In  nynipho- 
mania,  however,  the  female  sexual  organs,  and  in  satyriasis  the  male 
sexual  organs,  are  at  fault  These  two  mental  conditions  he  re- 
gards as  dei.>ending  on  morbid  changes  in  the  sexual  organs.  Dr. 
Alarc  has  suggested  that  the  term  aidoiomania  (from  ataotn*',  puden- 
dum) is  more  ajipropriate  ;  it  signifies  furor  tjcnitalis^  and  includes 
both  nymphomania  and  satyj'iasis.     (*^De  la  Folic,"  vol.  2,  p.  182.i 

It  ciinnot  he  denied  that,  from  sympathy  between  the  genital 
organs  and  the  brain,  mania  may  sonietirncii  show  itself  by  exces- 
sive sexual  desires  leading  to  attempts  by  one  on  the  other  eex 
This  is  the  very  difBcnlty  to  the  admission  of  such  a  defence.  Ex- 
cessive amorous  propensities  may  exist  in  sane  an<l  resjK>nsible 
i:K?rsoiis,  and  if  unresisted  by  due  moral  control,  they  may  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  be  described  as  irresistible;  but  this  will  hardly  satisfy  a 
court  of  law  that  a  man  could  not  help  perpetrating  a  rape  when 
time  and  circumstances  were  esiiecially  iavorable  for  such  an  assault 
on  a  woman.  The  sane  ravisher  will  generally  seek  his  opjxirtu- 
nity — the  maniac  will  attack  any  womaii  o|Xjnly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately. Such  a  defence  is  rarely  set  up  in  a  case  of  rajie,  for  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  all  the  circumBtauces  of  the  case  would  be 
advei*8e  to  it. 

Dipsomfinia,     Dnmkcmiess*     Civil  jrsponsibilih/  of  dntf'      *    - 
Tins  state,  which  is  called  in  law  frenzy  or  ^^  Jnnentia  ^ 
is  regarded  as  a  temjiorary  form  of  iiisanity.   Jurists  and  legislatoi's 
have  ditiered  widely  respecting  the  degree   to  whicli  drunkurtla 
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should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts.  When  the  mind  of  a 
man  is  completely  weakened  by  habitual  drunkennessy  the  law  infers 
irresponsibility,  unless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  person  was  at  the 
time  of  the  act,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  criminal  nature,  endowed 
with  full  consciousness  and  reason  to  know  its  good  or  evil  tend- 
ency. Any  d^ed  or  agreement  made  by  a  party  wnen  drunk  is  not 
invalidated  by  our  law,  except  in  a  case  in  which  the  intoxication 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  consciousness  of  what 
he  is  doing ;  and  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  in  other  cases, 
unless  the  drunkenness  was  the  result  of  collusion  by  others  for  the 
purposes  of  fraud.  When  the  drunkenness  has  occasioned  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the  person  is  incapable  of 
giving  a  valid  consent,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  a  contract 
or  agreement ;  for  this  implies  aggregatio  mentium^  i.  e.,  a  mutual 
assent  of  the  parties.  Partial  drunkenness  therefore,  provided  the 
person  knew  what  he  was  about,  does  not  vitiate  a  contract  or 
agreement  into  which  he  may  have  entered.  Thus  the  law  appears 
to  define  two  states  in  drunkenness:  one  in  which  it  has  proceeded 
to  but  a  slight  extent,  and  it  is  considered  that  there  is  still  a  power 
of  rational  consent;  another  in  which  it  has  proceeded  so  far  that 
the  person  has  no  consciousness  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore 
can  give  no  rational  consent.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  last 
state  would  render  all  the  civil  acts  of  a  person  void.  A  confession 
made  by  a  man  while  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  is  legally  admissible 
as  evidence  against  him  and  others,  provided  it  be  corroborated  by 
circumstances.  In  a  case  tried  a  few  years  since  the  prisoner  con- 
fessed, while  drunk,  that  he  had  committed  a  robbery  and  murder 
which  had  taken  place  some  time  before,  but  of  which  he  had  not 
been  suspected.  He  mentioned  a  spot  where  the  property  of  the 
murdered  person  had  been  concealed  by  him,  and  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  property  was  found  as  he  had 
described  it,  and  the  case  was  clearly  brought  home  to  him,  chiefly 
by  collateral  evidence  from  his  own  confession.  He  was  convicted. 
In  a  case  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  October,  1849,  a 
man  pleaded  his  drunkenness  at  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  as  a 
defence  to  a  charge  of  bigamy.  There  was  some  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  partly  intoxicated  when  the  ceremony  was  performed : 
it  was  proved,  however,  that  he  was  sufliciently  conscious  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  he  was  convicted.  ("  Med.  Quz.,"  vol. 
44,  p.  762.) 

Criminal  responsibility  of  drunkards. — When  homicide  is  committed 
by  a  man  in  a  state  ot  drunkenness^  that  is  held  to  be  no  excuse  for 
the  crime.  If  voluntarily  induced,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  it 
is  not  admitted  as  a  ground  of  irresponsibility,  even  although  the 
party  might  not  have  contemplated  the  crime  when  sober,  (^eg.  v. 
ReeveSy  Derbv  Winter  Assizes,  1844.)  Thus  it  appears  that  when 
the  state  of  drunkenness  is  such  that  any  civil  act  would  be  void,  a 
person  may  still  be  held  legally  responsible  for  a  crime  like  mur- 
der. Sonie  judges  have  admitted  a  plea  of  exculjMition  when  the 
crime  has  been  committed  in  a  state  of  frenzy  arising  from  habitual 
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drunke-nness  ;  but  even  this  is  not  general  The  quest it>n  whetheM 
the  jjci-son  was  or  wus  not  drunk  at  the  time  of  committing  a  criine^ 
may  be,  however,  occasion  ally  of  some  iinportance*  It  was  held  by 
Fattcson,  J.,  that  although  drunkeniiesfl  ia  no  excuse  for  any  crime 
whatever,  yet  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  cases  in  wliicli  tliere 
18  a  question  of  hUention.  A  person  may  be  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  form  any  intention  at  all,  and  yet  be  may  be  guilty  of 
very  great  violence,  (Meg.  v.  Cru^e^  8  C.  &  P.  p.  546.)  If  the  druuk- 
enness  has  produced  a  diseased  istate  of  the  mind,  then  a  criminal 
act  perpetrated  liy  the  ]:»erson,  might  admit  of  exculpation  eitlier  on 
the  gnuiud  of  ins^aiity,  or  of  the  want  of  sane  consciousness  at  the 
time  of  the  act ;  but  the  difficulty  ig  to  prove  in  such  eases  the  ex- 
istence of  actual  disease  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  ixinJer  the  person 
irresponsible  in  a  legal  sense.  Wl^en  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
accused  was  actuated  by  malice  or  not,  a  jury  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  required  to  take  the  fact  of  drunkenness  into  tbeir 
consideration,  and  this  ujay  have  some  influence  upon  their  verdict. 
While,  thou,  drunkenness  does  not  furnish  any  excuse  for  a  crime, 
it  may  become  material  with  reference  to  the  intent  with  which  an 
act  has  been  perpetrated,  (''Law  Times,*'  Sept.  27,  1845,  p.  542.) 
It  is  obvious  that  if  drunkenness  were  to  be  readily  admitted  as  a 
defence,  three-fourths  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  country 
would  go  UTqmiiished! 

In  eases  in  wlTich  tlie  head  has  sustained  any  physical  injury,  a?: 
among  soldiers  antl  sailors,  drunkenness,  even  wlien  existing  to  a 
slight  extent,  produces  Bometimes  a  lit  of  temporary  insanity,  leav- 
iiig  the  mind  clear  when  tlie  drurdven  tit  is  over-  The  law  makers 
nodistinction  between  this  state  and  ordinary  drunkenness,  although 
juries  occasionally  sitow  by  their  verdicts  that  souje  difference  ought 
to  be  made.     (See  eases  in  Alison,  ii.  653.) 

Halhjcinations  and  illusions  are  a  common  ett'eet  of  drunkennesj, 
and  nuiy  lead  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Marc  i^hites  a 
ease  where  two  friends  being  intoxicated,  the  one  killed  the  other 
under  an  illusion  that  he  was  an  evil  s|nrit.  The  drunkenness  of 
the  accused  was  held  to  have  been  voluntary  ;  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  ten  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  luhon  A  caseof  thi» 
description  [Iteg,  v.  Fatieson)  was  tried  at  the  Noifolk  I^ent  Assizes, 
184fX  A  man  while  intoxicated  killed  his  friend,  who  was  also  in- 
toxicated, under  tlie  illusion  that  he  was  some  other  person  who  hud 
come  to  attack  him.  It  is  reported  that  tlie  guilt  of  the  prisoner 
was  made  to  rest  ufion  the  lifct,  whether,  bad  be  been  sober,  he 
would  have  ])erj>etrated  the  act  under  a  similar  illusion  !  As  he 
had  voluntarily  brought  biniself  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  this 
was  no  justification  ;  be  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sen* 
teuced  to  two  months*  imprisonment. 

Tlie  proof  of  drunkenness  may  fail,  but  still,  if  the  i:M?reon  charged 
with  the  death  acted  under  an  illusion,  he  will  be  acquitted.  In  Uttj. 
V.  JMce  (Maidstone  Smnmer  Assizes,  1846),  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner,  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  deceased,  was  going 
home  at  niglit,  having  i»reviously  been  in  company  with  deceased  at 
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a  public  house.  According  to  the  prisoner's  statement,  a  man  sprang 
upon  him  from  the  hedge  by  the  roadside,  and  demanded  his  money 
and  his  watch,  or  else  he  said  he  would  have  his  life ;  the  prisoner 
closed  with,  and  beat  him  severely,  inflicting  such  injuries  that  he 
died  shortly  afterwards.  The  supposed  robber  turned  out  to  be  his 
friend,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  rob  the 
prisoner  jokingly ;  the  result,  however,  was  that  the  attempt  had 
ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The  prisoner  throughout  told  the  same 
story,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  ground  for  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  untrue.  Coltman,  J.,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses,  said  it  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  prisoner 
had  acted  under  an  impression  that  he  was  protecting  his  own  life 
from  the  attack  of  a  robber,  and  under  such  circumstances  he  could 
not  be  held  to  be  criminally  responsible.  The  jury  accordingly 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty^  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

An  excessive  indulgence  in  the  habits  of  drinking  does  not 
necessarily  derange  the  mind,  but  it  practically  renders  a  person 
unfit  for  the  control  of  himself  and  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perty. It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the 
benefit  of  such  persons  and  of  those  dependent  on  them,  if  the  law 
interfered  and  placed  them  under  the  same  restraint  as  those  whose 
minds  had  been  actually  rendered  unsound  by  this  pernicious  habit. 
[The  law  does  so  interfere  in  Pennsylvania — vide  note  to  p.  769 
ante.— P.] 

Intoxication  is  simply  poisoning  by  alcohol,  a  light  form  of  nar- 
cotic poisoninor.  A  medico-legal  question  may  arise  in  reference  to 
the  responsibility  of  persons  for  acts  perpetrated  while  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  other  narcotics  of  a  more  powerful  kind. 
Thus,  a  i^rson  may  have  lost  his  self-control  from  the  eftects  of 
opium  or  any  of  its  preparations — Indian  hemp,  datura,  chloroform, 
or  substances  of  the  like  nature.  If  we  except  Indian  hemp 
(bhang  or  gunja)  and  datura  (in  which  muscular  power  may  be 
excited),  the  general  eft'ect  of  other  narcotics  is  to  produce  only  a 
short  stage  of  excitement^  which  is  speedily  followed  by  drowsi- 
ness, stupor  and  muscular  weakness.  As  a  result  of  taking  any 
of  these  drugs,  a  man  may  have  halluciations  or  illusions,  and  in 
this  state  commit  murder  like  an  insane  person,  who  may  fancy 
that  he  sees  a  hideous  spectre,  or  the  devil  before  him.  Dr.  Che- 
vers,  in  his  "  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,"  describes  several 
instances  in  which  murders  have  been  perpetrated  by  persons  who 
had  taken  preparations  of  hemp  (op.  cit.  pp.  541  et  seq.).  The  legal 
teat  of  irresponsibility  for  such  acts  he  states  as  follows:  "Ko 
person  can  be  acquitted  unless  it  can  be  proved  that,  by  reason  of 
unsoundness  of  mind  not  wilfully  caused  by  himself j  ho  was  uncon- 
scious, and  incapable  of  knowing,  in  doing  the  act,  that  he  was 
doing  an  act  forbidden  bv  the  law  of  the  land"  (p.  566).  Persons 
who  voluntarily  place  tnemselves  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  self-control  are  therefore  held  responsible;  and 
whether  the  drug  be  alcohol,  opiunv,  or  Indian  hemp  is  immaterial. 

Restraint.    Interdiction* — Drunkenness^  even   when  habitual,  is 
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not  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  imposition  of  restnunt  or  intenVKv 
tion,  in  the  English  law.  Thus,  on  a  Comiiii.^aioii  in  Xovemlier, 
1886  [Re  Hol(hn)y  tho  jnry  rutunied  tliat  the  party  was  of  weuk 
n^ind  and  given  to  hahit&  of  drunkenne^,  hat  that  he  wa^i  not  »>f 
unsound  mind.  On  application,  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to 
interfere.     This  part  of  oui'  law  requires  revision. 

Delirium  treinens, — This  is  a  disordered  state  of  mind  which  pro- 
ceeds from  an  ahuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  IIal)itua]  drnr'  . 
ness  appear?^  to  l>e  tho  predi spousing,  while  ahstinence  from  dri 
the  imrjiL'tliately  exciting  cause.  Thus,  the  disorder  frequentlv 
does  not  show  itself  until  the  accustomed  ^imulus  has  been  wilb- 
drawn  for  a  certain  [:»eriod.  It  commences  with  tixsmors  of  the 
hands,  by  wtiich  it  is  known  from  ordinary  delirium  and  rc^stles*- 
ness;  and  the  individual  is  suljject  to  hallucinations  and  illusions, 
sometiincs  of  a  horrible  kiml,  referring  to  past  occupations  or  events. 
Ttje  patients  are  often  violent,  and  prone  to  commit  suicide  or 
murder — more  commonly  the  former;  hence  they  require  close 
wateliing.  Persons  laljoring  under  this  disorder  are  incompeteut 
to  the  performance  of  any  civil  act,  unless  the  mind  should  clear 
up  before  death  ;  tliey  are  not  rcs|jonBilde  for  criminal  acts  coiu- 
mittet!  wliile  they  are  laboring  under  an  attack.  Acquittals  have 
even  taken  place  on  charges  of  murder,  when  there  was  delibei-a- 
tioH  as  well  as  an  apparent  motive  for  the  act.  Thus  tlien,  although 
the  disorder  ntay  liave  been  voluntarily  brought  on  by  habituAl 
drunkenness^  the  law  admits  it  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  irres|H>asi' 
bility,  while  in  a  case  of  contirmed  drunkennesa  it  inyecta  the  plea. 
Tn  delirinm  there  is  a  formed  disease  of  the  brain,  while  volun- 
tary drunkenness  merely  j^roduces  a  temporary  disturbance  of  its 
turictions.  In  one  trial  the  evidence  showed  that  homicide  hail 
been  committed  by  the  accused  wliile  he  was  laboring  under  au  attack 
of  delirium  tremens,  (i?^^*  v.  SimpsoUy  Applebj"  Summer  As9iz<js» 
1845.)  The  prisoner's  mind  had  become  unsettled  from  this  dis- 
order, brought  on  by  habitual  drunkenjiess.  In  another  case  the 
plea  was  also  admitteil  l)y  tlie  jury,  although  it  was  scarcely  sup- 
]>orted  by  the  mediciil  evidence.  {Ht^g-  v.  Watson^  York  Winter 
Assizes,  1845.) 

[Many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  statutes  defining  mmxler, 
ami  dividing  it  into  degrees.  Where  tliis  is  the  case  the  existence 
of  intoxication  and  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  one  charged  with 
homicide,  becomes  of  much  importance,  ujiun  the  question  of  in- 
tent and  premeditation.  The  "  Amerii-an  Law  Jourmil,**  for  Oc- 
tober, 184S  (p.  145),  contains  the  following  admiralde  article  upou 
tills  subject. 

*'Tlie  mental  stahis  pmduced  by  drunkenness  is  frequently  deter- 
mined by  the  testimony  of  physicians.  But  the  effect  of  that  state 
of  mind,  voluntarily  produced,  in  relieving  from  responsibility  tor 
crime,  is  to  be  detei-mined  by  the  courts.     Sir  William  Blackstone 

2 notes  the  language  of  Sir  E^Jward  Coke,  who  declares  that  U 
runkard  who  i^voluntarius  d(JBmQH<,  hath  no  privilege  thereby;  but 
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what  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth,  his  drunkenness  doth  aggravate  it.' 
And  Sir  William  adds,  that '  the  common  law  of  England,  Con- 
sidering how  ea«y  it  is  to  counterfeit  this  excuse,  and  how  weak  an 
excuse  it  is,  though  real,  will  not  suffer  any  man  thus  to  privilege 
one  crime  by  another.'  (Plow.  19,  4  Bl.  26, 1  Inst.  247.)  The 
eftect  of  this  severe  rule  of  the  common  law  is  frequently  to  fix 
upon  the  accused  the  legal  guilt  of  a  crime  of  much  greater  enormity 
than  he  ever  intended  to  commit.  But  the  great  value  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  that  it  is  founded  upon  far-reaching  views  of  policy, 
which  look  beyond  the  justice  of  the  particular  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  higher  interests  of  society.  It  seems  to  be 
conceded  as  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  a  man  who  wil- 
fully perpetrates  an  unlawful  act  is  responsible  for  all  its  conse- 
quences. Hence,  a  man  who  accidentally  kills  another  by  dis- 
charging a  gun  at  a  sheep,  or  a  domestic  fowl,  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  it,  is  guilty  of  murder  at  common  law,  although  his  mind 
never  in  fact  assented  to  the  enormity  of  taking  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low being.  On  the  same  principle,  it  would  seem  that  a  man  who 
voluntarily  puts  himself  in  a  state  of  mind  which  causes  him  to 
take  the  life  of  another  is  guilty,  by  construction,  of  the  common 
law  crime  of  murder. 

"The  hardship  of  this  rule  has  sometimes  caused  the  scales  of 
justice  to  vibrate  in  its  application  to  capital  cases.  In  1819,  Mr. 
Justice  Holroyti,  in  Rex  v.  Grindley^  under  the  influence  of  his 
feelings,  held  that '  though  voluntary  drunkenness  cannot  excuse 
from  the  commission  of  crime,  yet  where,  as  upon  a  charge  of 
murder,  the  material  question  is  whether  the  act  was  premeditated, 
or  done  only  with  a  sudden  heat  and  impulse,  the  fact  of  the  party 
being  intoxicated  is  a  circumstance  proper  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sidemtion.  (Lewis's  Grim.  L.  602  ;  1  Spear's  384.)  This  decision 
has  doubtless  had  its  influence  elsewhere.  The  error  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd  consisted  in  supposing  that  at  comynon  law  it  was  always 
'  a  material  question'  in  murder  '  whether  the  act  was  premeditated ' 
or  not.  We  have  seen  that  prenuditated  killing  was  not  always 
essential  to  constitute  the  crime;  otherwise  it  never  could  have 
been  held  murder  to  kill  a  human  being  accidentally  in  the  pre 
meditated  perpetration  of  larceny.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  subsequent  reflection  brought  the  mind  of  that  enlightened 
judge  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  error.  In  1835,  in  the  case  of 
Rex  V.  Carroll^  Mr.  Justice  Parke,  after  citing  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
Grindley^  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  remarked  that  *  highlj'^ 
as  I  respect  that  late  excellent  judge,  1  difter  from  him,  and  my 
brother  Littledale  agrees  with  me.  lie  once  acted  upon  that  case, 
but  afterwards  retracted  his  opinion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
case  is  not  law.  I  think  that  there  would  be  no  safety  for  human 
life  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  law.'  (7  Car.  and  Payne,  145  ; 
82  Eng.  Com.  Law,  471 ;  Lewis's  Crim.  Law,  602,  note.) 

"  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  United  States  v.  DreWj  took  a  distinction 
on  the  ellect  of  intoxication  which,  on  account  of  its  humanity,  has 
received  general  commendation.    That  learned  judge  held  that  in- 
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sanity,  of  which  the  remote  cause  18  habitual  drunkenness,  is  n 
excuse  for  an  nrt  done  by  the  party  while  bo  insane,  but  not  at  tm 
time  mtiter  tht  ivjiutnce  of  lifjuor.  I'he  crime  (to  be  yvuni&hable)  miifl 
take  pliu'e  during  a  fit  of  intoxication,  and  be  the  inimediate  restn 
of  it,  and  not  a  remote  consequence  superinduced  by  the  antecedej 
drunkenness  of  the  party.  In  caROft  tliorefore  of  delirium  tremcnsM 
mama  A  potu^  the  insanity  excuses  tlie  act,  if  the  party  he  not  intoM 
cati'd  when  it  is  voinwitted.  (5  Mason,  28 ;  Am.  Jurist,  vol.  3,  pj 
to  30 ;  Birrnei  v.  The  Statt\  Martin  &  Yerger,  13S  ;  Comwdl  v.  Tm 
State,  ib.  147  ;  Lewises  Criniinal  Law,  602,  note,)  I 

*'In  Virginia,  wliere  there  is  a  statute  di%^iding  mmnler  into  d^ 
grees,  like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  believed  that  a  similar  view 
of  the  h^w  prevails.     {Com,  v,  Jones^  1  Leigh,  612.)  ■ 

^*  In  Tennessee,  Mr,  Justice  Reese,  in  1843,  in  delivering  the  opiiT 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  similar  statute,  has  explained 
the  law  (in  tins  interesting  question  in  hiuguage  so  clear  and  fad 
eible  as  neitlier  to  be  niit^understood  or  refuted.  In  the  case  d 
Sivmi  V.  7'he.  Slate^  4  Humphreys,  136,  the  judge  makes  the  folloM 
ing  remarks: —  1 

'*The  ehamcteristic  quality  of  murder  of  the  first  degree,  anfl 
that  which  distinguishes  it  from  murder  m  the  second  degree  or  anl 
other  homicide,  is  the  existence  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  ai| 
saulted,  of  a  settled  purpose  and  a  fixed  deliberate  design  on  the 
part  of  the  nssailant  that  his  assault  should  produce  death*  The 
iengtii  of  time  which  the  assailant  deliberates  on  his  intention  i» 
not  material.  Drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  or  justification  of 
crime.  I3ut  although  drunkenness  in  point  of  law  constitutes  no 
excuse  or  justification  for  crime,  still,  when  the  nature  and  essence 
of  a  crime  is  made  by  law  to  dei>end  ujion  the  (>eculiar  state  and 
condition  of  the  erimirijirs  mind  at  the  time,  and  wnth  referem-e  u> 
the  act  done,  drunkenness  as  a  matter  of  fact  affecting  such  :*tate 
and  condition  of  tlie  mind,  is  a  proper  subject  for  considenition  and 
inquiry  by  tlje  jury.  The  question  in  such  a  case  is,  what  is  the 
mental  stutual^  Is  it  one  of  self-possession,  favorable  to  the  foruja- 
tion  of  a  fixed  pur|>ose  by  deliberation  or  premeditation  ?  or  did  the 
act  spring  from  existing  passion,  excited  by  inadequate  pi*o vocation, 
acting  it  may  be  on  a  peculiar  temjierament,  or  upon  one  alreadj' 
excited  by  ardent  spirits?  In  such  case  it  matters  not  that  tlie 
provocation  was  inadequate,  or  the  spirits  voluntarily  drank.  The 
question  is,  did  the  act  proceed  from  sudden  passion,  or  from  delib- 
eration ami  premeditation?  To  regard  the  fact  of  intoxication  a^i 
meriting  consi<leration  in  such  a  case,  is  not  to  be  held  that  drunl^H 
enness  will  excuse  crime,  but  to  inquire  whether  the  very  criin^B 
which  the  law  defines  ancl  punishes  has  in  fact  been  committed.  U 
the  mental  state  required  by  law  to  constitute  the  crime  be  one  of 
deliheriition  and  premeditution,  and  drunkenness  or  other  cause 
exchides  the  existeiuje  of  such  mental  state,  then  the  crime  is  not 
excused  by  drunkemiess,  or  such  other  cause,  but  has  not  in  fauj 
been  committed.'' 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  the  foregoitig  arti 
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that  drunkenness  is  any  defence  to  the  factum'of  guilt.  It  is  only 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  intent,  and  with  the  view  to  reduce 
the  degree  of  guilt  from  murder  in  the  first  degree,  which  in  most 
of  the  States  is  punishable  with  death,  to  murder  of  the  second 
degree  or  to  manslaughter,  the  punishment  of  which  is  only  im- 
prisonment more  or  less  extended,  that  evidence  of  intoxication  is 
receivable.  Commonwealth  v.  Kilpatrick^  7  Casey,  203 ;  Com.  v.  Miller^ 
17  Legal  Intel.  276  (Ludlow,  J.). 

Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  even  for  this  purpose,  unless  the  intoxi- 
cation be  so  great  as  to  render  the  prisoner  unable  to  form  a  wilful, 
deliberate,  and  premeditated  design  to  kill,  or  incapable  of  judging 
of  his  acts  and  their  legitimate  consequences.  {Keenan  v.  Common- 
wealthy  8  Wright  55 ;  Com.  v.  MiUer^  lb.  v.  Kilpatrick^  supra). — P.] 

Somnambulism. — This  term  applies  to  sleep-walking;  but  the 
medico-legal  facts  are  chiefly  confined  to  acts  of  violence  perpetrated 
unconsciously  during  the  state  of  sleep,  in  which  it  is  presumed 
that  malice  and  intention,  the  chief  ingredients  of  crime,  are  want- 
ing. It  has  been  a  contested  question  among  medical  jurists,  how 
far  a  person  should  be  held  responsible  for  a  criminal  act  perpetrated 
in  that  half-conscious  state  which  exists  when  he  is  suddenly  roused 
from  sleep.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind  is  at  this  time  subject 
to  hallucinations  and  illusions,  which  may  be  more  active  and  per- 
sistent in  some  persons  than  in  others ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
unless  we  imagine  there  is  a  sudden  access  of  insanity,  that  a  person 
should  not  recover  from  the  delusion  before  he  could  perpetrate  an 
act  like  murder.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  description,  that  of 
Bernard  Schedmaizig^  will  be  found  reported  by  Marc.  (Op.  cit.  vol 
1,  p.  56.)  This  man  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight,  and  saw,  as  he 
believed,  a  frightful  phantom.  He  twice  called  out, "  Who  is  that?" 
and  receiving  no  answer,  and  imagining  that  the  phantom  was 
advancing  upon  him,  he  seized  a  hatchet  which  was  beside  him,, 
attacked  the  supposed  spectre,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  mur- 
dered his  wife.  He  was  charged  with  the  murder,  but  pronounced 
'^  not  guilty"  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  conscious^ 
of  his  actions.  A  trial  involving  this  question  occurred  in  England. 
A  peddler  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the  country  armed  with  a 
sword-stick,  while  lying  asleep  on  the  high  road,  was  roused  by  a 
man  accidentally  passing,  who  seized  and  shook  him  by  theshoulders. 
The  peddler  suddenly  awoke,  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  the  man, 
who  soon  afterwards  died.  The  peddler  was  tried  for  manslaughter.. 
His  irresponsibility  was  strongly  urged  by  his  counsel,  on  the  ground 
that  lie  could  not  have  been  conscious  of  an  act  thus  perpetrated 
while  in  a  half-waking  state ;  and  this  defence  was  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  witness.  The  prisoner  was,  however,  found 
guilty.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  aa 
idea  had  arisen  in  the  prisoner's  mind  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  robbers  and  therefore  had  stabbed  the  man  in  self-defence.  {Rex 
V.  Milligan^  Lincoln  Autumn  Assizes,  1836.)  In  Reg.  v.  Byron 
(Winchester  Winter  Assizes,  1863),  it  was  proved  that  a  blow 
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Btniok  by  a  dniiiken  person  during  sleep  hail  cansed  death.    The 
mnn  was  charged  with  manshiughter  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: The  prisoner  and  deceased  were  soldiers  in  the  siirne  regi- 
ment, at  Aldei^liot,     The  prisoner  was  in  tlie  street  drunk,  and 
deceased  treeing  this^  took  him  in  to  prevent  his  being  arre.sted  for 
drunkenness,  and  placed  him  on  his  bed.     In  this  state  he  lay  for 
some  time  €[uite  drunk  and  insensible.      In  the  course  of  the  af 
noon,  deceased  went  up  stairs  to  see  him ;  he  tried  to  awaken  hi 
when  the  prisoner  suddenly  kicked  out,  and  his  boot  eanie  violen 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  deceased.     The  ]>riso 
did  not  awake,  but  ai>peare(l  then  to  be  quite  insensible.     The  d? 
ceased  died,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Ido^v  liad  caused  rujKtureof 
the  intestines.     As  in  ru'der  to  constitute  the  crime  of  manshiugb 
it  must  be  shown  tliat  the  person  charged  did  something  knowingl;^ 
and  tlie  prisoner  was  not  in  a  state  to  have  knowMi  anything,  it 
was  held  that  tliere  was  no  case  against  him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 
The  act  was  €t>nmntted  during  sleep,  but  the  sleep  appears  to  have 
been  the  sleep  of  drunkeunc^^s. 

Somnamliulism  may  become  a  subject  of  discussion  under  a  eon- 
tested  policy  of  life-insurance,  in  which  it  may  be  provided  that  it  li 
shall  be  vitiated  by  suicide.  If  a  man  falls  from  a  height  aud^^ 
killed  while  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  would  this  be  consider^^f 
an  act  of  suicide  within  the  njeaning  of  the  policy?  The  provi^^ 
against  suicide  has  been  held  to  include  only  ?>^f(7^^K)?^<</ killing (etisc  « 
of  liormdaik  v.  Hunter ^  ^'Med.  Oaz.,'' vol.  36,  p<  82(>),  and  in  death 
under  these  circumstances  the  killing  cannot  be  said  to  be  intea- 
tional ;  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accident — therefore  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  the  policy  would  not  be  void.  It  is  inij»ossil)le, 
however,  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  relative  to  eases  of  tbi^ 
description  ;  since  the  circumstances  attending  each  case  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  how  tar  the  act  of  nmrder  or  suicide  had  been 
committed  during  a  state  of  somnambulism,  or  under  an  illQsion 
continuing  fronj  a  state  of  sleep. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB* 


n  Iwni    ' 


It  was  formerly  laid  down  in  the  old  law-books,  that  a  person  Iwni 
deaf  and  dumb  was  by  presumption  of  law  an  idiot,  but  in  moiieru 
practice,  want  of  sj^eech  and  hearing  does  not  imply  w^ant  of  cajuicity 
either  in  the  understanding  or  memory, but  only  a  difficulty  in  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge;  and  when  it  can  be  sbown 
that  such  a  person  has  understanding,  which  many  in  this  condition 
reveal  by  signs,  he  may  be  tried  and  suffer  judgment  and  execution. 
(Archbrdd.)  A  deaf  and  dumb  pernon  is  not  incompetent  to  give 
evidence,  uidess  he  is  also  blind;  he  rnay  be  examined  through  tli£* 
medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter  who  understands  his  signs.  Thi& 
condition  does  not  justify  restraint  or  interdiction,  unless  there  is  at 
the  same  time  mental  defteiency.  A  deaf  and  dumb  person  who  hm 
never  been  instructed,  is  altogether  irresponsible  for  any  action,  civil 
or  criminal.     Such  a  person  cannot  even  be  called  on  to  ptlead  to  a 
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charge,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  A  deaf  and  dumb  woman  was  charged 
with  cutting  off  the  head  of  her  child.  By  signs  she  pleaded  "  not 
guilty,"  but  she  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
other  proceedings  against  her.  Upon  this  she  was  discharged,  and 
subsequently  confined  as  a  criminal  lunatic.  In  Reg.  v.  Qoodman 
(Stafford  Summer  Assizes,  1841),  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  was  con- 
victed of  theft  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  He  was  made  to 
comprehend  the  proceedings  by  signs  and  talking  with  the  fingers. 
In  Jtteff,  V.  Brook  (Buckin^iam  Summer  Assizes,  1842),  the  prisoner 
could  read  and  write  well.  He  was  charged  with  feloniously  cutting 
and  stabbing.  The  proceedings  were  reported  to  him  in  writing. 
He  was  convicted,  and  the  judge(Alder8on,  B.)  having  sentenced  him 
to  a  year's  imprisonment,  handed  down  his  judgment  in  writing, 
which  he  recommended  him  to  read  and  ponder  over  in  prison! 
In  Beg,  v.  Jackson  (Bedford  Summer  Assizes,  1844),  Alderson,  B., 
held  that  before  the  evidence  of  a  dumb  witness  can  be  received, 
the  court  must  be  satisfied  that  he  understands  the  obligation  of  an 
oath. 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  that  the  consent  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person  given  by  signs,  renders  a  matrimonial  con- 
tract valid,  provided  the  person  has  a  full  and  proper  understanding 
of  their  meaning.  An  incompetency  to  enter  into  contracts  or  un- 
soundness of  mind,  must  not  be  inferred  to  exist  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  a  person  being  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  case  of  Harrod 
V.  Harrod  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  June,  1854),  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  the  plaintiff*  of  his  rights  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  an  illegitimate  child.  The  marriage  of  his  parents  took  place 
thirty  years  previously,  but  the  marriage  was  said  to  be  void  by 
reason  of  the  alleged  incapacity  of  his  mother  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract ;  the  mother  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  more  than  ordinarily 
dull  intellect.  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  said  there  was  an  important  differ- 
ence between  '*  unsoundness  of  mind"  and  "  dulness  of  intellect." 
The  presumption  in  such  cases  was  always  in  favor  of  sanity,  and 
the  fact  of  a  person  being  deaf  and  dumb  did  not  raise  a  presump- 
tion the  other  way.  Exfierience  in  asylums  showed,  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  not  necessarily  of  unsound  mind.  The  woman  had 
assented  to  the  marriage  in  form  and  substance,  and  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing.  In  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
it  had  never  been  held  that  the  repetition  of  the  woi*ds  was  necessary. 
The  woman  conducted  herself  with  great  propriety  before  and  after 
the  marriage,  and  a  child  was  born  in  due  course.  There  was  no 
ground  for  an  issue. 

Feigned  deafness  and  dumbness. — From  these  statements  it  will  be 
perceived  that  medical  evidence  is  of  but  little  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Indeed,  there  arc  only  two  cases  in 
which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  likely  to  be  called  for — 1st,  when 
there  is  accompanying  mental  deficiency^  in  which  case  the  general 
rules  elsewhere  given  are  applicable ;  and  2dly,  when  there  is  a 
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suspicion  tliat  tlie  deafness  and  dimibncfis  are  feigned.  There  wM 
be  no  great  diffienlty  in  detecting  an  imposition  of  this  kind.  ■ 
may  be  found  tltat  the  alleged  deafness  and  dumbness  did  not  con 
on  until  a  motive  existed,  and  that  there  was  no  apparent  cauij 
hut  the  very  suspicions  one  of  evatling  responsibility  for  some  of- 
fence oonimitted.  The  use  of  ether  or  eliloroforra-vapor  may  be 
occasionally  resorted  to  with  advantage  for  the  detection  of  auob 
an  imposition.  In  one  instance,  a  strong  shock  of  the  induced  cur- 
rent from  a  large  magnetoelectrical  apparatus,  by  means  of  moii 
ened  conductors  api*lied  over  the  larynx,  lirought  out  after  a  f& 
minutes  the  power  of  speech  in  a  lad  who  had  successfully  im 
on  many  j^ersons.  ('^  Med.  Times  and  Gax./*  March  30,  1^61, 
339.)  It  requires  great  skill  to  maintain  an  imposture  of  this  kirj3* 
Such  perscms  are  immediately  thrown  ofl*  their  guard  by  addressing 
them  in  a  voice  a  little  above,  or  a  little  below  the  common  conver- 
sational tone;  a  change  in  tlie  eye  or  the  features  will  at  once  indi- 
cate tliat  they  hear  and  understand  what  is  said*  An  ignorant 
imjfostor  may  be  dealt  wit li  on  the  princijde  of  "arfe  est  Mart 
tffttin^^^  by  seriously  pro]iosing  in  a  low  voice  to  a  medical  friead 
who  may  be  present,  the  necessity  for  the  f^erformance  of  some 
formidable  surgical  oiteration.  The  production  of  amputating 
instruments  has  been  known  to  have  a  wonrlerful  effect! 

In  licff,  v.  Yuqukrdi^  |IIei  ts  Summer  Assizes,  18r)4)  the  prisoner, 
who  was  charged  with  wilful  murder,  was  found  by  the  jury  to  Ik) 
wilfully  mute.  The  num  refused  to  plead,  although  it  was  obviood 
that  be  was  %vell  aware  of  the  nature  of  tlie  {proceedings,  No 
counsel  could  be  assigned  to  him, as  this  could  not  be  done  without 
the  {trisoner's  consent.     He  was  convicted  and  sentenced. 

Dr.  Wilson  mentions  the  case  of  an  imiKJstor  who  had  sacceeded 
in  convincing  all  around  bini  that  he  was  completely  deaf.  Hia 
medical  attendant  prescribed  for  him  daily  extra  wine  and  other 
articles  of  diet,  but  in  reality  he  ordered  that  none  of  them  were 
to  he  suj>plied.  The  consequence  was  that  while  the  patient  was 
nominally  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  he  was  actually  snfterin^ 
from  liunger.  At  last  the  surgeon  remarked  ali>ud  that  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  patient  seemed  to  be  losing  flesb  with  such 
a  diet.  This  prf^ved  too  much,  and  the  pretended  deaf  man,  in  iin 
unguarded  momentj  indignantly  exclaimed  to  the  nurse,  ^'You  know 
I  have  never  had  any  of  those  good  things."  ("  Lancet,"  1872, 1,  {►« 
93.)  €>n  one  occasion,  a  paujier  feigning  deafness  and  dund>nesd, 
was  detected  by  the  production  of  a  ease  of  surgical  instruments 
during  a  consultation  between  two  surgeons  as  to  tbe  perfornumce 
of  an  ojicratiun  upon  him  at  once. 

If  the  imixisfor  can  write,  be  may  perbaiis  be  detected  by  the 
ing-enious  plan  adopted  by  the  Abb<5  Sicard.  When  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  taught  to  ivrite  they  are  taught  by  tbe  eye.  Tbe  letters 
are  only  known  to  them  by  their  form,  and  tlieir  value  in  any  word 
can  be  undei^tood  only  by  their  relative  position  with  respect  to 
<;acb  other.     A  Imlf-educated  impostor  will  spell  his  words,  or  di* 
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vide  them  incorrectly:  and  the  errors  in  spelling:  will  always  have 
reference  to  sound — thereby  indicating  that  his  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  through  the  ear,  and  not  alone  through  the  eye.  A 
man  who  had  defied  all  other  means  of  detection  wrote  down 
several  sentences,  in  which  the  misspelling  wiis  obviously  due  to 
errors  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  words,  thereby  showing  that 
he  must  have  heard  them  pronounced.  The  Abbe  concluded  that 
the  man  was  an  impostor  without  seeing  him,  and  he  subsequently 
confessed  the  imposition. 
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CHAPTER   LXVII. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. — QUESTIONS  TO  PERSONS  WHO  INSURE 
THEIR  LIVES. — MEDICAL  QUESTIONS. — WHAT  DISEASES  HAVE  AKD 
WHAT  DISEASES  HAVE  NOT  A  TENDENCY  TO  SHORTEN  LIFE? — LEGAL 
DECISIONS  RESPECTING  THE  MEANING  OF  THESE  WORDS. — CONCEALMENT 
OF  DISEASES. — WHAT  IS  MATERIAL  CONCEALMENT? — CONCEALMENT  OP 
HABITS. — WHAT  IS  INTEMPERANCE? — PROXIMATE  AND  REMOTE  EF- 
FECTS.— DELIRIUM  TREMENS. — EPILEPSY. — PHTHISIS. — ABSTINENCE.— 
VEGETARIANISM.  — OPIUM-EATING.  —  INVETERATE  SMOKING.  — INSAN- 
ITY.— VOIDANCE  OF  POLICIES  BY  SUICIDE. — SECRET  POISONING  OF  PER- 
SONS WHOSE  LIVES  ARE  INSURED. 

The  subject  of  Life  Insurance  in  a  medico-legal  view  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain.  This  arises 
from  the  extent  to  which  insurances  on  lives  are  etfected  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  [leculiar  nature  of  the  provisions  which  regu- 
late contracts  of  this  description. 

The  insurance  of  a  life  is  a  contract  whereby  the  insurer,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  called  a  premium^  either  in  a 
gross  sum  or  in  periodical  payments — proi)ortioned  to  the  age,  sex, 
profession,  health,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  person  whose  life 
is  insured — undertakes  to  pay  to  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  in- 
surance is  made,  a  stipulated  sum  or  an  equivalent  annuity,  upon 
the  death  of  the  individual  whose  life  is  insured,  whenever  this 
event  shall  happen,  if  the  insurance  be  for  the  whole  life ;  oi%  in  case 
this  shall  happen  within  a  certain  period,  if  the  insurance  be  for  a 
limited  time. 

The  deed  by  which  this  contract  is  made  is  called  a  pofey,  and  it 
is  concerning  the  stipulations  of  the  policy,  and  the  meaning  to  be 
put  upon  certain  medical  terms  used  in  it,  that  litigation  commonly 
arises.  The  amount  of  premium  payable  will  be  regulated  by  the 
ineaii  expectation  or  duration  of  life  of  the  individual ;  and  this  it  is 
well  known  is  not  only  different  at  difierent  ages,  but  is  greater  at 
certain  periods  of  life  in  women  than  in  men.  One  fact,  however, 
is  certain, — the  most  suceessful  Insurance  Offices  have  considerably 
underrated  the  probability  of  exi)ectation  of  life  among  adults,  and 
thus  have  derived  enormous  profits  by  demanding  liigher  pix}miums 
on  the  insured  than  a  fair  view  of  the  rate  of  mortality  would  jus- 
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tify.  The  calculations  of  some  of  the  older  offices  were  based  on 
what  is  called  the  Northampton  Table,  which  represents  in  an  ex- 
aggerated degree  the  mortality  not  only  of  the  class  of  persons  who 
commonly  effect  insurances,  out  of  the  entire  population.  This 
table  has  been  thus  improperly  applied  to  determine  the  mortality 
of  men  in  the  middle  classes,  holding  the  most  durable  tenure  of 
life.  Besides  this,  as  Mr.  Edmunds  has  shown,  some  of  the  offices 
have  entirely  excluded  from  insurance  the  sick  class,  out  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  mortality  indicated  in  the  table  necessarily 
takes  place.  By  excluding  the  sick,  and  requiring  strong  medical 
certificates  respecting  the  condition  of  healthy  appucants,  it  follows 
that  the  mortality  among  the  insured  falls  immeasurably  short  of 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  Tables  of  Mortality,  from 
which  the  amount  of  premium  is  really  calculated. 

The  sum  for  which  a  person's  life  has  been  insured  cannot  be  re- 
covered until  after  the  death  of  the  person,  and  distinct  proof  of 
death.  Those  who  would  benefit  by  the  death  must  prove  the  fact 
of  death,  when  this  is  open  to  doubt.  A  case  is  re[>orted  in  which 
a  claim  was  made  on  an  insurance  company  for  the  amount  of  a 

g)lioy  on  the  life  of  a  man  who  suddenly  disappeared,  while  at 
righton,  within  a  week  after  the  insurance  of  his  life  had  been 
effected.  The  man's  clothes  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  the  jury 
were  asked  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the  man  was  drowned,  and 
that  his  body  had  been  carried  out  to  sea.  No  one  had  seen  him 
go  into  the  water.  The  jury  were  discharejed  without  a  verdict. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  the  clothes  had  been  designedly  placed 
there,  and  that  the  man  Imd  gone  off  in  another  direction,  and  was 
still  living. 

[A  case  is  mentioned  in  Angell  on  "  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,"  p. 
379,  note  4,  where  the  defence  of  want  of  proof  of  death  wiis  set 
up,  but  not  successfully.  In  the  winter  of  1848,  Rev.  Thomas 
Waring  very  mysteriously  disappeared  near  Elizubethtown,  Hardin 
Co.,  Kentucky,  and  was  then,  and  still  believed  by  his  relatives  and 
friends  to  have  been  murdered.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
had  effected  an  insurance  on  his  life,  in  favor  of  his  wife,  in  the 
Nautilus  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  for  $5000.  In 
January,  1853,  suit  was  instituted  in  Jefferson  Circuit  Court  by 
Mrs.  Waring,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  named.  One  of  the 
points  relied  upon  by  the  defence  was  that  he  was  not  dead,  but 
bad  absconded.  The  whole  case  turned  upon  this.  The  case  was 
submitteil  to  the  jury  upon  the  evidence,  and  a  verdict  rendered  for 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  of  the  policy  with  interest. 

The  law  ap|)licable  to  such  cases  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Angell 
("Fire  and  Life  Insurance,"  §  351):  "In  order  to  render  the  in- 
surers upon  a  life  liable,  the  event  of  death  may  (must)  happen 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  policy,  and  as  a  doubt  may  exist 
whether  the  person  u{X)n  whose  death  the  liability  de^>ends  is  dead, 
a  question  of  fact  may  be  raised  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  AH 
the  authorities  concur  in  stating  the  rule  of  the  common  law  to  be 
that  the  presumption  of  life  with  respect  to  persons  of  whom  no 
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acoonnt  can  be  givftn,  eml&  at  tlic  exj>iration  of  seven  years  from  the! 
time  they  were  liust  known  to  be  living ;  and  that,  after  such  flJ 
period  of  time,  the  burden  of  proof  is  devolved  on  the  party  insurl 
ine:  the  life  of  the  individtial  iu  question.  The  issue  in  such  caaa! 
being  an  iesue  of  fact,  the  jury  are  at  liberty  to  find  the  fact  oq 
death  within  the  period  of  seven  years,  ujmn  the  cireumstanc€d| 
proved  in  the  case,  The  circumstances  which  have  been  stated  td 
be  material  to  this  issue,  are  the  age  of  the  party,  hia  situationJ 
habits,  employment,  state  of  healtTr,  phygieal  constitution,  tha 
place  or  climate  of  the  country^  whether  he  went  by  sea  or  landl 
the  facilities  of  communication  between  that  country  and  hi? 
former  home,  his  habit  of  correspondence  with  his  relatives,  the 
terms  of  intercourse  upon  which  he  lived  with  them,  in  short,  and 
circumstaneefl  tending  to  aid  the  jury  in  finding  the  fact  of  life  cd 
death — all  these  circumstances  have  been  stated  by  Prof.  Greenleafl 
as  material  There  must  also  l>e  evidence,  that  learned  author  prcJ 
ceed?*  to  say,  of  diligent  inrpiiry  at  the  place  of  the  f»erson  s  lasfl 
residence  in  this  country,  an<l  among  his  relatives,  and  any  otheral 
who  would  have  probably  heard  from  hiui,  if  living;  and  also  ati 
the  place  of  his  fixed  foreign  resi<lence,  if  he  was  known  tc»  have 
any*  In  Loring  v.  Sieinman,  1  Met*  (Alass*)  R.  204,  Shaw,  C.  J., , 
in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  court,  says:  *'It  is  a  well  settiedj 
rule,  that  upon  a  [terson's  leaving  his  usual  home  and  place  of  resi*  1 
denee  for  temporary  pu rj^ioses  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  not  being  J 
heard  of,  or  known  to  be  living,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  rhfli 
j^resumiitioo  of  life  then  ceases,  an<l  that  of  his  death  arises.  Thcl 
preBninfjtion  is  greatly  strengthened  when  the  departuttjof  an  iudiJ 
vidual  was  from  his  luitive  phiee,  the  seat  of  his  ancestoi's,  and  tha 
home  of  bis  brothers  and  sistei-s,  and  tamily  connections;  and  stilfl 
furtlier  when  it  was  to  enter  uix>u  the  perilous  employment  of  a 
seafariiig  life." 

V\\mi  this  subject,  see  also  Best  on  Presump.,  59-61  ;  WJutrnde'^i 
Ap.,  11  Harris  114  ;  Camphell  \\  liead^  12  lb.  41»8 ;  Holmes  v.  John-^ 
son,  t)  Wriglit  159  ;   WirHlship  v,  Conner,  42  N.  H.  341. 

When  the  person  whose  life  is  in  question  has  gone  to  sea,  thto 
presuniiition  of   death  may  arise   much  sooner  than  seven  vearsJ 
Thus  in  Patterson  \\  Black,  Park  on  Ins.  433-34  (2  Am.  Ed^  the 
question  w^as  wbetlier  tiie  assured  died  before  the  SOtli  Janunry, 
1778.     It  ai^i>eared  that  about  the  20th  November,  1777,  he  sailecH 
from  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  in  tlie  sloop  of  war  Swallow,  whichi 
ship,  not  being  afterwards  heard  of,  was  sup|>osed  to  have  been  losM 
in  a  storm  off  tlie  AWstern  Islands.     The  plaiutitf  proved  the  de- 
parture, and  alsocalle*!  several  Ciqitains  who  suiled  at  the  same  time 
wdio  swore  that  the  ves^set  must  iuive  been  as  forward  in  her  coui-seJ 
as  they  were  on  the  13th  or  14th  of  January,  the  i>eriod  of  a  most] 
violent  storm,  in  wliich  she  was  probably  lost;  and  that  the  Sw^allo^rl 
was  much  smaller  than  their  vessels,  which  with  difficulty  weathered  ' 
the  storm.     Lord  Mansfiehl,  who  tried  the  cause,  left  it  to  the  jury 
to  say  whether,  under  all  the  eireumstanees,  they  thought  the  evi-J 
deuce  sufficient  to  con vi nee  them  that  the  assured  died  before  thftj 
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time  limited  ;  adding,  that  if  they  thought  it  so  doubtful  as  not  to 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion,  the  defendants  should  have  their  ver- 
dict.    They  found  for  the  plaintift'. 

The  rule  is  stated  to  be  that  where  a  vessel  is  missing  and  no  in- 
telligence of  her  has  been  received  within  a  reasonable  time  after  she 
sailed,  it  is  presumed  that  she  foundered  at  sea.  Thus,  where  a  ship 
was  insured  in  1739,  from  North  Carolina  to  London,  an  action  was 
brought  against  the  underwriters.  The  only  evidence  was  that  she 
had  sailed  on  her  intended  voyage,  and  had  never  since  been  heard 
from.  The  defendant  objected  that  as  captures  and  seizures  were 
excepted  by  the  policy,  it  lay  in  the  assured  to  prove  a  loss  by  sink- 
ing, etc.  The  Chief  Justice  (Lee),  however,  said  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  evidence  of  that,  for  as  everybody  on  board 
was  presumed  to  be  drowned,  the  plaintiif  had  given  the  best  proof 
the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of.  The  case  being  left  to  the  jury, 
they  found  for  the  plaintiff.     Green  v.  Brown^  2  Strange  1199. 

In  order  to  raise  this  presumption,  however,  it  must  be  distinctly 
shown  that  the  ship  left  the  port  bound  on  her  intended  voyage ; 
and  although  her  not  being  heard  of  for  many  months  or  years, 
raises  a  presumption  of  her  crew  having  perished,  it  affords  none  as 
to  the  precise  titne  of  the  death  of  any  person  on  board.  This  must 
be  collected  bv  the  jury  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Watson 
V.  King,  1  Stark.  R.  121 ;  Sillick  v.  Booth,  1  Y.  &  C.  N.  C.  117 ; 
Best  on  Presump.  145-6.  * 

Where  two  or  more  persons  perish  by  the  same  calamity,  the 
question  sometimes  arises,  when  the  circumstances  of  their  deaths 
are  unknown,  which  one  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  survivor.  By  the 
Boman  law,  if  it  were  the  case  of  father  and  son,  where  the  latter 
was  under  the  age  of  puberty,  he  was  presumed  to  have  died  first; 
but  if  above  that  age,  the  presumption  was  the  other  way.  By  the 
French  code,  if  the  persons  perishing  are  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  the 
eldest  is  presumed  to  have  survived ;  if  above  the  age  of  sixty,  the 
youngest.  If  between  those  ages  and  of  different  sexes,  the  male  is 
presumed  to  have  survived;  if  of  the  same  sex  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  the  younger.     (Greenleaf  *s  Ev.  vol.  1,  §  29.) 

But  in  the  common  law,  no  rule  on  the  subject  has  been  laid  down ; 
and  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  presumption  is  that  all  perished 
together.  lb.  §  30.  However,  in  the  case  of  Moehling  v.  Mitchell^ 
1  Barb.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  264,  where  a  married  woman  procured  an  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  her  husband,  for  her  own  use,  the  money  to 
be  paid  to  her,  unless  she  died  before  him,  and  in  that  case  to  her 
child,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1840  (2R.  S.  3  ed.  207,  §§  60,  61),  and 
sailed  with  her  husband  and  child  in  a  ship  which  was  never  heard 
of  again ;  held,  there  being  no  presumption  that  the  child  survived 
her,  or  that  she  survived  her  husband,  that  the  case  did  not  fall 
within  the  act,  and  that  the  insurance  money  was  part  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  husband. 

"  If  any  circumstances  of  the  death  of  either  party  can  be  proved, 
there  can  be  no  inconvenience  in  submitting  the  question  to  a  jury, 
to  whose  province  it  properly  belongs."    1  Qreenl.  Ev.  §  30.     Thus 
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in  tlie  case  cited  bj  Blackstoiie,  from  Oro,  Eliz.  503  (2  Black.  Cora. 
132),  upon  tlie  riiiestion  of  whiit  coimtituted  a  sufficient  seisin  on 
tbe  part  of  the  liiisl>anJ  to  entitle  tlie  wife  to  dower,  where  a  father 
and  Bon  were  both  haiii^ed  in  one  cart>  but  the  son  was  f^upjiosed  to 
have  survived  the  tather  by  apiiearini;:  to  struagle  longcist ;  the  jury 
found  that  he  was  tlie  survivor,  whereby  he  t»ecame  seized  of  an 
estate  in  fee  by  survivorship,  in  consequence  of  which  seisin  his 
widow  had  a  verdict  tor  her  dower.  See  also  upon  this  subject, 
Best  on  Presump.  190-202.— P.] 

Different  rulea  have  been  s^iven  by  actuariea  for  calculating  tbe 
expectation  or  duration  of  life  at  difterent  ages.  It  is  difficult  to  test 
their  accuracy,  except  in  reference  to  large  numbers  of  persons  liv- 
ing under  similar  circumstances,  and  for  these  groups  of  the  jkopu- 
lation  statistics  do  not  fairly  provide.  Age  is  the  point  from  which 
nearly  all  the  Tables  of  Mortality  start,  without  iN>fcrence  to  Ijealtlu 
trarle,  oceujiation,  or  social  |josition.  One  of  the  most  simple  of  the?i" 
rules  for  calcnhiting  the  duration  of  life  from  5  to  60 years  hjis  been 
given  liy  Willich  ;  he  considei^  it  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
ditference  between  the  age  and  80.  Thus,  in  a  man  20  yeiii's  of  ae;e 
the  ditierence  is  equal  to  60,  and  two-thirds  of  this  are  equal  to  40, 
the  probable  duration  of  life  for  a  person  of  average  health  at  20. 
Each  nfRce  has  its  own  rules  for  calculating  the  amount  of  premium 
to  he  jiaid  by  the  i>ei*son  wlio  effects  an  insunince.  As  insumnoe 
offices  are  very  numerous  and  their  profits  are  large,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  cakolatioiis  must  be  very  much  in  their  own  favor.  Tbe 
exiK^etation  of  life  in  tlie  insured  is  ordinarily  much  greater  tlian 
they  assign  to  it ;  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  payable  in  the  form 
of  premium  is  kept  down  by  competition. 

With  res|Hiet  to  the  influence  of  profcsMotiy  a  higher  pi'emium  is 
demanded  by  souje  offices  for  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  persona 
whose  occupations  expose  them  to  great  risk — as,  for  instance,  of 
fiersons  actually  engaged  in  military  or  naval  service.  The  rule 
adopted  with  respect  to  professions  in  one  of  the  best  London  officer 
is  as  follows:  '*Ifo  extra  prcnnum  is  required  from  any  person  in 
the  army  or  navy  unless  on  actual  scrvicic,  but  the  assurance  will 
be  void  if  the  party  wliose  life  is  assumd  enter  into  any  naval  or 
militarj^  service  whatever,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Directors,  eo- 
dorsod  on  the  poricy."' 

Above  all  other  conditions,  the  gaieral  state  of  health  of  tlie  person 
is  likely  to  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  mean  dumtiori 
of  life ;  and  it  is  here  that  medical  science  lends  its  aid — -Ist,  by 
showing  how  far  a  contract  may  be  safely  entered  into  when  the 
pei'son  is  affected  with  disctise ;  and,  2dly,  by  showing  whether  a 
diseased  state  of  the  body  really  existed  in  the  person  insured, 
altlioiigh  at  the  time  of  insurance  it  may  have  been  alleged  that  Ue 
was  healthy,  and  free  from  disease. 

By  improved  metliods  of  diagnosis,  the  existence  of  disease  under 
a  proper  exaniinatioii  is  easily  made  known,  or  it  may  be  at  once 
inferred  from  symptoms  descril>ed  by  non-professional  {»ersona. 
Then,  again,  theinfluence  of  particular  diseases  in  shortening  life 
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are  now  so  much  better  understood  than  formerly,  that  the  numer- 
ous offices  have  of  late  years  been  especially  established  for  the  in- 
surance of  diseased^  as  well  as  of  healthy  lives,  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium being  of  course  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  may  have  advanced.  In  these  cases,  lives  are 
insured  as  if  the  persons  had  reached  a  greater  age,  the  amount 
paid  being  calculated  on  the  theory  that  the  person  is  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  older  than  he  is. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  'civil  contracts,  the  law  requires  that  there 
should  be  a  strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  by  each  party,  it 
follow  that,  if  any  fraud  has  been  committed  by  the  insured — if  he, 
or  those  to  whom  he  trusted  in  his  dealings  with  the  office,  have 
concealed  from  the  insurers  the  existence  of  any  disease  under  which 
he  was  at  the  time  laboring,  or  any  symptoms  indicative  of  a  pro- 
bable attack  of  disease ;  or  if  he  or  they  have  knowingly  and  wil- 
fully misrepresented  or  misdescribed  his  actual  bodily  condition, 
then  the  contract  will  be  void,  and  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
forfeited.  This  forfeiture  is  a  usual  condition  in  the  policy.  Ac- 
tions on  policies  of  life  insurance  are  not  unfrequent;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  medical  evidence  given  on  these  occasions,  as  in  cases  of 
insanity,  is  of  a  very  conflicting  character.  This  is  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  profession,  for  it  either  proves  the  existence  of 
great  bias  in  the  witnesses,  or  that  medical  rules  are  devoid  of  all 
certainty,  and  are  therefore  practically  useless.  A  writer,  in  com- 
menting upon  these  professional  conflicts,  says:  "One  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  parts  of  our  law  of  evidence  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  testimony  of  experts.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  out  such  evi- 
dence altogether,  but  there  is  nothing  which  brings  more  discredit 
upon  the  administration  of  justice.  There  is  one  consequence  of  its 
admission  which  is  common  to  all  cases  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is, 
that  no  difficulty  has  ever  been  found  in  obtaining  any  amount  of 
evidence  of  this  description  on  either  side  of  any  point  at  issue." 
It  will  be,  therefore,  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  medical  men  are  called  upon  to  appear. 
An  action  is  never  likely  to  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  of  a  policy,  except  in  those  cases  where  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  wilful  fraud  has  existed  in  the  contract.  Juries 
always  i-egard  such  actions  with  disfavor;  and  while  judges  inter- 
pret the  law  strictly,  the  onus  of  proof  is  entirely  thrown  upon  the 
offices.  Hence  the  insured  are  placed  in  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion. These  actions,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction put  on  the  medical  terms  of  the  contract;  hence,  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  how  medical  defects  are  likely  to  arise  in  reference  to 
the  policy.  The  conditions  of  insurance  vary  in  diflferent  offices. 
The  following  are  taken  from  the  papers  issued  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal London  offices : — 

Questions. — The  name,  residence,  and  profession  of  the  party 
whose  life  is  to  be  assured?  Place  of  birth?  Date  of  birth?  The 
—  day  of  — .  Afi^e  next  birth  day  —  years'?  {Proof  should  be  fur- 
nished.)   Married  or  single?    Sum  to  be  assured,  £  — .     Term  for 
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which  the  assurance  is  required?  Have  you  ever  been  affliet-ed 
with  tjout,  rupture,  asthma,  tit  or  tits,  spitting  of  blood,  or  any 
other  disease  or  disorder  which  tends  to  shorten  life?  Have  jou 
had  tlie  smallpox,  or  been  vacciuated?  Have  any  of  your  relatives 
died  of  eousumption?  Are  you  now,  and  have  you  always  been, 
of  temperate  habits  of  life?  Are  you  employed  in  any  naval  or 
military  serviee?  State  if  there  be  any  other  material  circumstance 
toudiing  your  past  or  present  state  of  health  or  habits  of  life  to 
which  the  forescoins^  questions  do  not  e?Ctend?  N'ame  and  resi- 
dence of  your  usual  medical  attemlaiit?  lias  attended  me  — years. 
Name,  residence,  and  profession  of  two  friends  well  acquainted  with 
your  health  and  habits  of  living?  lias  known  me  —  years.  Has 
known  me  —  years.  Has  a  proposal  ever  been  made  on  your  life 
at  any  other  oflSee  or  offices?  If  so,  where  ?  Was  it  accepted  at  the 
ordinary  jiremium?  or  at  an  increased  premium?  or  declined?  I,  the 
above  named  — - — ,  do  herttby  declare  that  the  foregoins:  statements, 
and  the  answers  and  replies  made  by  me  to  tl»e  sevend  above-men- 
tioned questions  and  requisitiotis,  and  each  and  ijvevy  of  them,  U  and 
are  true  in  substance  and  nuitter  of  fact.  And  that  I  have  not  omit- 
ted or  concealed  any  fact,  matter,  or  thing  in  any  wise  touching  or 
affecting  my  state  of  health,  constitution,  or  habits  of  life.  Audi 
also  declare,  that  it  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  bet  we 
myself  antl  the  Company,  that  the  foregoing  particulars,  statement 
and  this  declaration  are  to  be  considered  and  taken  as  the  basis 
the  contract  of  assurance  between  me  and  the  Company,  tor  this 
assurance.  And  in  case  the  foregoing  particulars,  statements,  and 
declaration  be  untrue,  or  contain  any  untrue  averment,  the  policy 
of  assunince  effected  in  piirsoance  thereof  shall,  in  any  or  eitlier  of 
ench  cases,  Ijc  absolutely  ?iull  and  void,  and  the  premiums  paid 
thereon  shall  become  and  be  absolutely  forfeited  to  the  Company, 
and  not  be  receivable  or  recoverable  by  me  or  by  my  representa- 
tives.    Dated  the  —  day  of  — j  186-*     Signature  of  the  jierson. 

[Statements  in  an  application  for  life  insurance,  '*upon  the  faith 
of  which  tlie  {»olicy  is  expressed  to  he  made,  with  a  stipulation  that, 
if  tliey  shall  be  found  in  any  respect  untrue,  the  policy  shall  be 
void,*'  arc  warranties,  and  if  untrue,  even  in  a  point  immaterial  to 
the  risk,  avoid  the  policy.  3Iiles  \\  Comiectlcut  Mutual  Co.^  3  Gray 
(Mass.)  580;  Qtzenove  v.  I7is,  Co.,  6  C  B.  (N.  8.)  437.— P.] 

The  following  questions  ai"e  submitted  to  the  usual  medical  atten- 
dant of  the  p»ei'son  whose  life  is  projmsed  for  insurance:  1.  How 
long  have  you  known  liim?  2.  Are  yon  liis  usual  medical  atten- 
dant? and  have  you  seen  him  with  reference  to  this  report?  3, 
When  was  he  last  ill  ?  and  what  have  been  the  nature  and  duration 
of  the  complaints  for  which  you  have  attended  him?  4.  Hjis  he 
to  your  knowledges  or  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  hai*  had, 
any  giddiness,  or  affection  of  the  head,  or  any  particular  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head ;  or  has  he  suffered  from  ap»oplexy, 
palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits,  or  other  disease  of  the  brain,  or  from 
insanity?  5.  Has  he  ever  suffered  from  [lulmonary  disease?  from 
habitual  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  in- 
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flammation,  or  other  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  from  disease  of  the 
heart?  6.  Has  he  ever  had  dropsy,  inflammation,  or  severe  disease 
of  the  bowels,  disease  of  the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  or  other  urinary 
organs,  or  any  afteetion  of  the  alimentary  canal  ?  7.  Has  he  had 
gout  or  rheumatism?  If  so,  in  what  form?  and  have  the  attacks 
been  frequent?  8.  Has  he  ever  been  affected  with  hernia?  If  so, 
in  what  situation?  Is  it  reducible?  And  does  he  wear  a  truss?  9. 
Has  he  had  any  serious  wound,  hurt,  or  other  accident,  causing  any 
bodily  infirmity?    10.  Do  you  consider  he  is  now  in  perfect  health? 

11.  Has  he  been,  and  is  he  now,  habitually  sober  and  temperate  ? 

12.  Is  he  of  active  or  sedentary  habits?  13.  Does  his  occupation 
expose  him  to  the  chances  of  disease?  14.  Have  his  parents  been 
healthy  and  long-lived,  or  otherwise?  15.  Have  any  of  his  near 
relatives  died  of  consumption  or  any  hereditary  disease  ?  16.  State 
any  material  circumstance  touching  his  health  or  habits,  to  which 
the  foregoing  questions  do  not  extend,  which  may  aftect  the  eli- 
gibility for  life  assurance?    Dated  this  —  day  of  — ,  186-.     Signed 

In  order  to  show  the  searching  nature  of  these  inquiries,  and  how 
one  set  of  answers  is  made  to  act  as  a  check  upon  another,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  following  list  of  queries  which  are  put  to 
private  individuals  acquainted  with  the  person.  This  paper  is  to  be 
filled  up  and  transmitted  with  a  proposal  for  life-insurance: — 

State  whether  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  person  whose 
life  is  proposed  to  be  insured,  and  how  long.  Whether  you  have 
ever  heard  or  known  of  his  being  ill,  and,  if  so,  state  the  time  of 
the  illness  and  nature  of  the  complaint.  Whether  he  is  at  this  time 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  in  perfect  health.  Whether 
his  habits  and  manner  of  living  are  temperate  and  regular.  (You 
will  be  pleased  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  this  subject  of 
inquiry.)  Whether  his  appearance  indiaites  health  and  a  good  con- 
stitution. Whether  there  is  any,  and  what,  apparent  defect  in  the 
formation  of  his  person.  When  you  last  saw  him.  Whether  he  is 
in  person  thin  or  middle-sized,  stout  or  bloated.  Whether  his  com- 
plexion is  pale,  sallow,  brown  or  florid.  Whether  he  is  married  or 
single.  Whether  he  has  had  any  brothers  or  sisters.  If  so,  how 
many;  the  number  now  living;  the  ages  at  which  the  others  have 
died,  and  the  cause  of  their  decease.  Ascertain  and  state  whether 
his  parents  are  living,  and  if  not,  the  age  at  which  they  have  died, 
and  the  causes  of  their  death  ;  communicate  all  the  information  you 
can  acquire  as  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  his  other  relatives; 
also  whether  any  of  them  have  died  of  consumption,  or  have  been 
subject  to  fits  or  mental  demngement.  Whether  the  persons  referred 
to,  redirecting  the  life  to  be  insured,  are  worthv  of  credit ;  and 
whether  the  medical  referee  is  the  usual  medical  attendant  of  the 
party.  Whether  you  consider  the  life  in  question  in  all  resj)ects  safe 
and  proper  to  be  insured  by  the  company  upon  ordinary  terms,  and 
whether  you  recommend  the  same  to  the  Directors  as  such.  Ascer- 
tain if  the  life  has  been  proposed  in  any  other  office,  and  if  so, 
whether  declined  or  taken,     if  the  insurance  is  proposed  by  one 
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party  on  the  life  of  another,  endeavor  to  learn  and  state  the  objefl 
for  which  it  is  intended.  ■ 

No  one  can  blame  insurance  offioe^  for  acting  thus  rigoromljfl 
Frauds  of  the  worRt  desoription  have  been  frequently  attempted  n\HtU 
them,  and  it  is  only  by  the  adojition  of  a  system  of  this  kind  thafl 
they  can  jirotoet  themselves. 

Tlje  chapter  on  life-insurance  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has 
been  tranetated  by  M,  Tardieu  with  narnerous  editions.      ("AaBjB 
dlTyg/'  1866,  1,  383,  and  2,  pp.  120  and  382.)     Among  them  fl 

fives  copies  of  the  questions  to  which  answei^s  are  required  by  main 
rencli,  German,   and  Spanish  offices.      They  do  not  material™ 
ditfer  fi'om  those  al)ove  given,  but  the  more  recent  officers  have  eifl 
dently  profited  in  this  respect  by  tlie  exix^rience  of  the  older  inBtfl 
tutions  in  Oreat  Britain,     TJr.  Gioelio,  of  Stuttgart,  has  collect«B 
the  fornmlaries  of  questions  put  by  fifteen  different  offices,  chiefly 
German,  to  the  medical  attendant  of  the  intending  insurer.     He 
finds  that  they  vary  from  a  minimum  of  ten  to  a  maximum  of 
thirty-two  questions.     He  divides  them  into  superfluous,  indisd'cet^ 
iri'elevant,  and  misleading.  (Eulenberg,''Yierteljahi*8."  1872, 1,  271.) 
From  the  minuteness  of  aoroe  of  these  inquiries  it  ajtpeurs  tliat  a 
much  more  difficult  duty  is  thrown  upoji  Gernian  than  upon  English 
medical    practitioner's.      According  to  M.  Tardieu,  some   French 
companies  act  upon  a  much  more  reasonable  plan,  and  leave  the 
metiical  atteiidaat  i)erfect]y  free  to  draw  up  a  certificate  accord iK 
to  his  own  views,     ("Arm.  d'llyg."  loc.  cit.) 

The  relations  of  medmil  rtun  with    inmrance  offices — Medical 
spormbUih/* — -The  practice  with  some  ofiices  in  obtaining  a  certific 
gratuitously  from  the  medical  attendant  of  the  person  projwsingi 
insu re  h is  1  i fe  is  oi «e  great  sou rce  of  1  itigat ion*    The  i-esponsi bil ity  ( 
causing  the  life  to  be  accepted  or  rty eeted  is  thus  thrown  entirely  n[M 
the  usual  medical  attendant  of  the  person ;   tor,  as  we  shall 
hereafter,  an  application  for  a  certificate  from  a  medical  practitiotij 
who  is  a  etnmger,  is  very  likely  to  be  treated  as  a  fraud,  and  to  l€ 
to  tlie  disputing  of  the  policy.    The  medical  attendant  of  the  per 
it  is  true,  is  the  only  individual  who  can  properly  certify  to  the  r^ 
state  of  health,  and  therefore  to  him  an  application  ia  general] 
made,    He  is  sometimes  expected  to  furnish  an  important  ceriitic« 
of  this  kind  gratuitousl}^;  and  should  it  haj>jien  to  he  unfavorabl 
he  is  exjiosed  to  the  risk  of  losing  what  may  probably  be  a  Incrati^ 
portion  of  his  practice:  for  I  shall  not  suj>iiose  that  any  member  f 
the  profession  would  certify  to  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue,  in  ord 
to  retain  a  patient.    The  question  is,  whether  an  insurance  office  hi? 
a  right  to  jilace  a  medical  man  in  Buch  a  responsilde  jnisition  as  this. 
In  the  issuing  of  a  policy,  the  insurei's  and  insured  are  equally 
benefited,  for  the  contract  would  certainly  not  be  made  except  up 
a  supi>osition  of  reciprocal  benefit.    The  medical  attendant,  withe 
whose  sanction  the  policy  could  not  he  proi>erly  effected,  not  oe 
derives  no  benefit,  hot  is  actually  exi>08ed  to  the  risk  of  loss 
performing  in  an  honorable  and  conscientious  manner  an  invidioa» 
duty  thus  forced  uj.K>n  him.     bach  a  state  of  things  ought  not 
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Many  actions  for  the  recovery  of  disputed  policies  have  shown  most 
clearly  that  the  practice  leads  to  great  carelessness  and  indifterence 
on  the  part  of  medical  men  in  drawing  up  these  certificates;  and 
this  produces,  in  the  end,  a  more  serious  loss  to  the  representatives 
of  the  insured,  than  if  the  life  had  not  been  accepted.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  insurers  do  not  suflFer  by  any  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  a  medical  man  who  signs  such  a  certificate,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  insured ;  hence,  the  offices  show  no  disposition  to 
amend  this  vicious  system.  It  is  always  professed  that  such  com- 
munications are  confidential ;  but  in  more  than  one  instance  medical 
men  have  found  that  the  contents  of  their  certificates  have  become 
known  to  their  patients,  and  have  even  been  publicly  used  as  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  law.  A  partial  remedv  would  be,  that  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  partv  should  not  be  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate 
at  all,  but  that  this  should  be  done  only  by  a  medical  referee  of  the 
office,  after  a  regular  professional  consultation  with  the  medical 
attendant,  and  a  proper  examination  of  the  person.  If  the  life  were 
rejected,  the  onus  of  rejection  would  be  on  the  proper  person — the 
appointed  referee;  and  if  accepted,  he  would  be  properly  made 
responsible  to  the  office  for  any  gross  negligence  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  It  is  true  that  there  are  tew  insurance  offices  which 
have  not  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  them;  but 
the  weight  of  responsibility  in  contested  suits  does  not  rest  with 
these  officers  so  much  as  with  the  medical  attendants  of  the  insured. 
In  the  event  of  a  medical  practitioner  being  called  upon  to  sign  a 
certificate  of  this  kind,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  safe  plan  to  be 
adopted  would  be  that  he  should  decline  the  proposal,  except  upon 
a  professional  consultation  with  the  medical  officers  appointed  by 
the  insurers.  If,  however,  from  private  considerations,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  certificate,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  the  greatest  caution, 
not  merely  in  returning  answers  to  the  formal  questions  on  the  paper, 
but  in  detailing  all  'particulars  knoion  to  him  respecting  the  state  of  health 
of  the  person.  In  acting  otherwise,  he  would  be  doing  the  greatest 
possible  injury  to  the  representatives  of  the  insured,  and  probably 
damage  his  own  reputation.  There  is  no  intermediate  course ;  the 
duty  must  either  be  performed  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  hono- 
rably, or  it  must  be  declined  altogether.  [The  practice  of  sending 
blank  certificates  to  be  filled  up  by  the  regular  medical  attendant 
of  the  applicant,  gratuitously,  has  become  as  great  a  nuisance  in  the 
United  States  as  in  Great  feritain.  We  are  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  the  physician's  duty  to  coniply  with  such  requests ; 
it  is  optional  with  him  to  do  it,  or  not.  in  the  first  place,  the 
company  has  no  ri^ht  to  the  service  without  an  adequate  compen- 
sation ;  and  secondly,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  family  phy- 
sician would  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  divulging 
professional  secrets  connected  with  his  patient's  former  health,  e.^., 
in  the  case  of  syphilis;  or  of  certain  habits,  as  of  occasional  drunk- 
enness or  opium  eating.  Of  course,  all  such  points  must  be  known 
to  the  applicant  himselt',  and  on  him  alone  must  devolve  the  risk  of 
any  concealment. — R.] 
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Diseases  (ending  to  shorten  life. — Let  us  take  the  case,  liowerer, 
tliat  tliis  preliiainury  duty  bus  been  profK?rly  [)orfornieJ ;  important 
medical  (juestioim  may  arise  re^pectinu:  the  alleged  infringement  of 
tlie  conditions  of  the  policj.  The  !i3t  of  diseases  sijecified  com* 
prises  a  great  variety — affections  of  the  head,  ajxvplexy,  palsy,  epi- 
leptic or  other  fit^,  disease  of  the  brain,  insatiity,  disease  of  the 
lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  inflammation,  disease  of  the  heart, 
drc»psy,  diseases  of  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs,  gout, 
rheumatism,  hernia,  phthisis,  or  any  Ijereditary  disease.  In  the 
pTOjiosals  of  some  othees,  the  mysterious  word  **  tits  "  oceupiea  a  very 
prominent  position,  but  it  is  ditReult  to  say  wbat  this  word  thus 
isolated  aetnally  means.  It  apjiears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  vocabulary  of  tlie  ancient  seareliers  under  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  the  reign  of  Charleys  II.  Thus  it  may  comprise,  aj^oplexy,  epi* 
lepey,  paralysis,  syncope,  convulsions  from  any  cause,  and  even 
aspliyxia.  The  word  is  too  indefinite  for  a  certificate,  and  shoul^ 
be  expunged.  In  thu  njean  tinie,  a  court  of  law  will  not  allow  id 
surei^s  to  benefit  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms  in  the  contract 
and  it  has  theiffore  cotnmonly  restricted  the  meaning  of  the  wor 
*'fit8,-*  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  The  main  condition,  how^ever,  is  ii 
volved  in  tlie  term^—^Uiui/  other  disease  or  disorder  tending  to  shortd 
lifeJ'  Upon  tbe  meaning  of  these  %vords  litigation  common]; 
turns,  and  tbe  o(>inions  of  medical  experts  are  required. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  determining 
what  diseases  have,  and  what  diseases  have  not  a  tendency 
shorten  life.  Any  deviation  from  health  might  be  so  interpreted! 
but  the  law  puts  a  proper  lin^taticm  liere  upon  the  mefining  of  tl 
words,  considering  them  to  apply  to  those  diseases  only  w^hich,  in  i 
medical  view,  are  regarded  as  of  a  serious  nature,  and,  as  a  geuer 
rule,  are  likely  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  affect  tlie  duratic 
of  life  of  any  person  laboring  under  tbem.  This  question  wfl 
lu'ougbt  to  an  issue  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  31ainwarinff^  in  which 
jmy ment  of  the  amount  of  a  policy  was  relusedj  because  the  it 
sured  had  labored  at  the  time  under  w- hat  was  called  organic  d^sfu 
sia  ;  and  this  fact  was  kept  concealed  from  the  insureiu  It  Wi 
left  as  a  question  of  fact  to  tlie  jury,  whether  the  malady  wit| 
which  the  deceased  was  afflicted,  and  of  which  he  ultinuitely  died 
was  an  ordinary  or  organic  dyspepsia  at  the  time  of  the  insurant: 
The  judge  (Chambref  in  charging  tlie  jury  said  :  *^  All  disordef 
liave  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  even  the  most  tritliufi 
us,  for  instance,  corns  may  end  in  mortification;  but  that  is  not  tlif 
meaning  of  the  clause.  If  dyspepsia  were  a  disorder  temling 
shorten  life  within  this  excei>tiou,  tlie  lives  of  half  the  members  < 
the  profession  of  the  la%v  would  be  uninsurable/'  We  learn  then 
from  this  case,  that  a  pei-sou  niay  die  from  a  disease  under  whicS 
he  was  laboring  at  tbe  time  of  insurance;  and  yet  if  it  be  not  the 
common  course  of  that  disease  to  shorten  life,  the  representative 
may  recover  the  amount  of  the  policy.  This  is  an  equitable  inte^ 
pretation  of  the  terms;  for  tbe  insurei-s  have  no  right  to  give 
forced  meaning  to  the  words  of  the  policy,  and  to  take  advanta^ 
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of  what  mu8t  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  result.  From  other 
decisions  we  learn  that,  in  order  to  render  a  policy  valid,  these  words 
do  not  imply  that  the  insured  must  have  been  at  the  time  entirely 
free  from  all  the  seeds  of  disorder  or  latent  disease.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  impossible.  A  man  may  be  laboring  under  some  insidious 
disease — ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  intestmes,  for  instance — lead- 
ing to  perforation ;  but  if  this  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  unknown  both 
to  himself  and  his  medical  attendant,  the  insurers  are  bound  to 
take  the  risk.  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  JRosSy  held 
that  the  warranty  was  sufficiently  true,  if  the  person  were  at  the 
time  in  a  reasonable  good  state  of  health.  A  life  may  be  a  good 
life,  although  the  person  may  be  at  the  time  laboring  under  some 
bodily  infirmity. 

[The  assured,  who  effected  a  policy  on  his  life  in  February,  1855, 
signed  a  declaration  stating,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  then 
in  good  health,  and  did  ordinarily  enjoy  good  health ;  and  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  disorder  or  circumstance  tending  to  shorten 
his  life,  or  to  render  an  insurance  on  his  life  more  than  usually  haz- 
ardous, unless  anything  stated  in  answer  to  certain  questions  which 
jireceded  the  declaration  might  be  so  considered.  In  an  action  upon 
the  policy,  it  appeared  that  in  1853  and  1854,  the  deceased  had  had 
two  severe  bilious  attacks.  Medical  men  had  expressed  different 
opinions  as  to  the  effects  of  these  attacks  upon  his  health ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  unfavorable  opinions  had  ever  been  com- 
municated to  the  assured.  It  was  held  that  it  was  proper  to  in- 
struct the  jury  that  "  if  the  assured  honestly  believed  at  the  time 
he  made  the  declaration,  that  the  bilious  attacks  had  no  effect  upon 
his  health,  and  did  not  tend  to  shorten  his  life,  or  render  an  insur- 
ance upon  it  more  hazardous,  the  fact  that  he  was  aware  that  he 
had  had  these  attacks,  even  though  (without  his  knowledge)  they 
had  such  a  tendency,  would  not  defeat  the  policy." — Jones  v.  Pro- 
vincial Ins.  Co.,  3  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  65.— P.] 

On  the  other  hand,  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life  must  not  be 
taken  to  signify  only  one  of  those  maladies  which  have  commonly 
a  rapid  and  fatal  course — ^as  phthisis  and  scirrhus;  it  may  apply  to 
drojrtjy,  gout,  asthma,  insanity,  and  many  diseases  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter. When  the  existence  of  these  diseases,  or  even  a  well-marked 
tendency  to  them,  is  concealed  from  the  insurers,  or  omitted  to  be 
stated  through  misUike,  even  without  fraudulent  intention,  the 
j)olicy  in  the  event  of  death  becomes  void,  because  the  risk  incurred 
IS  really  different  from  the  risk  understood  and  intended  at  the  time 
of  the  agreement.  Such  diseases  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  this 
is  not  the  question  ;  their  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  expectation  of 
life,  and  if  medical  evidence  establish  this  with  regard  to  any  dis- 
order intentionally  concealed,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  the  contract 
is  at  an  end. 

Gout. — In  December,  1862,  a  case  was  tried  in  which  it  was  alleged 

that  there  had  been  concealment  of  the  existence  of  gout.   {Excrs.  of 

Fowkes  V.  The  Manchester  and  London  Assurance  Company.)    The 

deceased,  Fowkes,  a  commercial  traveller,  aged  49,  in  the  year  1800 
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effected  a  policy  oo  his  life  for  lOOOL  He  die  J  in  June,  1861,  PajM 
ment  was  refuseJ  on  the  gmund  that  the  answers  of  deceased  were" 
untrue,  and  that  there  had  been  suppression  of  a  material  fact.  It 
eeenis  he  was  askf^d  whetht^r  lie  liad  everlieen  afflicted  with  gout^  arid| 
he  answered  ^'  Ko.^*  lie  was  asked  whether  the  life  had  hee« 
offered  at  any  other  office,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  Avas  accepted  1 
and  he  answered  that  it  had  l*een  proposed,  and  had  been  uccejjteJ 
at  the  ordinary  rate.  The^^e  were  the  answers  which  it  was  alleged 
w^ere  false.  On  the  part  of  the  conii»any,  a  surgeon  stated  that  \m 
May,  18/>8,  deceased  was  suffering  frf>m  suppressed  gout.  He  hafl 
an  *^extrenjely  slight  attack,"  which  lasted  only  about  forty-eighj 
hours;  he  did  not  tell  the  deceased  that  it  was  gout;  he  believei 
that  lie  ilied  of  suppressed  gout  in  an  aggravated  form.  A  prn 
posal  of  the  deceased  to  another  company,  which  had  been  decline<9 
w^as  put  in  evidence.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  it  was  C0Dtended| 
tliat  there  was  no  evidence  that  deceased  had  ever  been  ^^afflicte^ 
with  gout."  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  left  it  to  the  jury^firsM 
wdieiher  the  answers  of  the  insured  were  untrue  ;  and  next,  whethej 
they  were  false  to  his  knowledge.  Fii-st,  had  he  been  **atHicreJ 
witli  gout?''  The  question  must  be  couBidered  with  some  reasod 
able  latitude,  and  it  was  not  because  a  person  had  some  passinfl 
syniptoms  which  a  far-seeing  medical  man  might  ascribe  to  thil 
presence  of  suppressed  gout  in  the  system,  but  whether  there  wal 

font  in  a  sensible  appreciable  form?  This  certainly  was  staiM 
efore  the  proposal,  to  have  been  **the  slightest  possible  caae'' J 
gout,  according  to  the  medical  evidence.  As  to  tiie  other  r^uestioij 
— whether  the  life  had  been  proposed  at  any  office  and  accepted  ofl 
declined — it  appeared  that  the  life  bad  been  proposed  at  twoofficeJ 
and  accepted  by  one,  but  declined  by  the  other.  Had  the  assurofl 
answered  truly  in  simply  saying  that  he  had  proposed  and  beeJ 
accepted  ?  The  question  no  doubt  was  not  in  the  most  comprfl 
hensive  form^  but  was  it  answered  fully  and  fairly,  and  aeeordiiifl 
to  its  obvious  meaning  and  effect,  hy  saying  nothing  of  the  proposM 
"v^^bich  had  been  declined  ?  He  thought  not ;  but  left  it  to  the  juryj 
He,  liowever,  thought  furtlier  that  it  was  not  strictly  true  that  \hm 
life  had  been  "accepted''  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used-^ 
for  it  had  not  been  accej^ted  by  any  office  on  a  proposal  for  assurance, 
but  merely  approved  by  the  medic-al  mau.  It  was  for  the  jury  to- 
say  whether  either  of  the  answers  was  untrue,  and,  if  so,  whetheB 
either  was  untrue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  assured.  The  jury  found 
that  the  assured  liad  not  been  afliicted  with  gout  at  the  timeof  thi 
projiosal;  also  that  tlie  auswer  to  the  other  question  was  untruM 
but  not  to  bis  knowledge.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  directed  a  veiJ 
diet  for  the  plaintiff,  sulyect  to  a  jK^int  reserved  for  the  cousfl 
whether  the  knowledge  of  the  untruth  was  material.  I 

ILthits, — Again,  a  person  may  !>e  laboring  under  no  actual  dy^H 
at  the  time  of  affecting  the  insurance,  but  his  habits  may  be  sadl^H 
to  produce  general  injury  to  Jiealth,  and  to  have  a  tendency  tB 
shorten  life.     Concealment  of  habits,  the  effect  of  which  on  healtn 
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must,  or  ought  to  be  known  to  all  medical  raen,  may  be  just  as  fatal 
to  a  policy  as  the  concealment  of  a  serious  disease.  Although  they 
may  not  always  be  included  in  the  questions  put  by  the  office,  yet 
the  law  will  equitably  hold  that  the  insurers  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  circumstances  which  might  reasonably  affect  the 
risk.  Concealed  habits  of  drunkenness  have  thus  given  rise  to 
medical  questions  of  considerable  importance ;  and  in  one  remarkable 
instance  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  a  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  practice  of  opium-eating,  which  had  been  concealed 
from  the  insurers,  had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life. 

Some  recent  exposures,  partly  of  a  civil,  and  partly  of  a  criminal 
nature,  have  rendered  insurance  offices  much  more  strict  in  their  in- 
quiries. In  the  rules  already  quoted,  special  information  is  de- 
manded upon  the  existence  of  material  circumstances  touching  health 
or  habits  of  life,  and  whether  the  person  is,  or  is  not  of  temperate 
habits.  Any  facts  bearing  upon  these  questions,  if  known  to  the 
medical  attendant,  must  of  course  be  stated.  The  existence  of  such 
habits  must  be  known  to  the  person  himself,  and  the  declaration 
which  he  signs  is  so  explicit  that,  if  intentionally  concealed  by  him, 
no  individual  can  reasonably  complain  of  the  voidance  of  the  policy 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  premiums. 

The  case  of  Von  Lindenau  v.  Desborouah^  tried  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  before  Lord  Tenterden  in  October,  1828,  shows  that 
medical  men  are  bound,  at  the  risk  of  invalidating  the  policy,  to 
state  the  exact  bodily  condition,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  ob- 
servation, of  the  person  whose  life  it  is  proposed  to  insure.  It 
appears  that  on  the  16th  June,  1824,  a  policy  for  3208^.  was  effected, 
in  the  Atlas  office,  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  at  the 
time  he  was  residing  abroad.  The  Duke  died  on  the  17th  Febru- 
ary, 1825,  within  nine  months  of  the  time  of  effecting  the  insur- 
ance ;  and  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  policy  was  refused  on 
account  of  a  material  concealment  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
insured  from  the  insurers.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  insurance,  the  Duke  had  been  an  invalid,  and 
that  at  the  time  it  was  effected  he  was  childish,  and  had  not  spoken 
for  two  years.  He  had  labored  under  some  affection  ot  the  brain, 
did  not  improve  in  health  after  the  insurance,  and  ultimately  died 
from  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  certificate  upon  which  the  in- 
surance was  granted  had  been  signed  by  two  German  physicians, 
Drs.  Dorl  and  Ziegler.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  general  health 
of  the  Duke  was  good ;  but  that  he  was  "  hindered,"  (gehindert, 
had  an  impediment)  in  his  speech,  and  had  an  affection  in  his  left 
eye.  It  was  also  stated  that  lie  was  j)erfectly  free  from  disease,  or 
symptoms  of  disease.  On  inspection  of  the  head,  a  tumor  of  largo 
size  connected  with  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was  found  pressing 
upon  the  brain.  This  tumor  was  evidently  of  long  standing,  and 
had  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and  death.  Ten 
ounces  of  serum  were  found  effused  in  the  brain. 

It  appears  that  before  the  insurance  was  effected,  an  agent  in 
Germany  had  informed  the  insurers  that  the  Duke  had  led  a  disso- 
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lute  life,  by  wbicli  he  bad  lost  tlie  use  of  his  speech,  and,  accord 
iiig  to  sniue,  of  bis  mental  faculties  also;  and  on  this  the  Office 
required  a  jjayineiit  of  nearly  double  the  usual  premium.  The 
case  of  tlie  insurers  was  that  there  had  been  material  eoticealrncc 
of  the  Duke's  real  condition  at  the  tin)e  of  effectiug  the  insuraac 
The  late  Mr,  J.  II,  Green,  who  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  plain 
tiff,  the  claimant  under  the  policy,  coiisidered,  from  the  history 
the  case,  ihat  there  wei^e  no  nymptonis  of  organic  difteas^e,  althouo 
tlie  syniptonis  mentioned  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  disease 
the  head.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Loj-d  Tenterden,  he  said  if, ; 
a  medical  niatv,  lie  had  been  asked  by  an  Insurance  Comjiany  con 
cerning  the  state  of  a  man's  health,  who  was  unwilling  to  nio\ 
who  was  subject  to  control  and  influence,  and  who  had  lost  hlj 
speech,  he  would  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  niention  these  cil 
cumstaneus*  Lord  Tenlerdtii  then  luft  it  to  the  jury  whether  ther 
had  been  any  coneealnient  of  material  facts  relative  to  the  Dukelj 
health.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  and  a  new  trial  subsequentlj 
refuseiL 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  answer  here  given  by  Mr.  Greeq 
was  such  as  every  conscientious  man  must  have  given  under  tlij 
circumstances.     A   medical  expert  appeal^  in  court  to  speak  tl 
whoif  truths  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  not  to  make  out  rightlj 
or  wrongly  the  particular  case  of  the  pci^on  who  snmninns  hir 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  tliat  Brs.  Dor!  and  Ziegler  gavel 
most  improper  certificate.    They  miglit  not  have  been  able  to  el 
press  any  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  a  tumor  in  the  brain 
but  they  were  wrong  in  sop|tressing  the  real  state  of  the  Duke, 
they  knew  his  actual  condition,  their  conduct  was  censurable; 
they  did  not  know^  it,  they  were  not  justified  in  signing  a  eertiiicai 
at  all.     Because  a  man  may  enjoy  at  the  time  tolerable  liodiH 
health,  facts  of  this  nature,  showing  great  disease  of  the  nervo« 
system,  ought  not  to  be  kejit  from  tlie  knowledge  of  the  insurer 
Imbecility,  depending  on  whatever  cause,  should  always  be  men 
tioned. 


Muterial  concealment. — Some  medical  practitioners  entertain  th 
opinion  that,  provided  they  can  certity  that  the  jiei-son  is  in  gi 
health  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  insurance,  that  is  all  that^  tbi 
insurers  need  know*     The  same  opinion  is  commonly  entertain 
by  the  insured;  and  the  latter,  after  having  been  attended  by  oi 
medical   man  for  an  ilhiess,  will  apply  to  another,  a  comparati 
«trangcr,  to  certity  to  hie  condition  of  health  for  insurance,     WJ 
must  not  lend  ourselves  to  this  system,  which  is  based  sometinn 
wpon  a  mistake,  at  otbers  upon  fraud.     If  medical  men  would  d 
cline  signing  the  papem  under  such  circumstances,  they  would  n 
only  save  tliemstdves   from  censure,  Imt  be  actually  conferring 
benefit  upon  the  afiplicant,  by  preventing  liim  from  ohtaininjr 
policy  ujK>n  terms  whicii  on  his  deatli  may  render  it  invalid,  am 
entail  a  forfeiture  of  the  premiums.     From  what  has  already  bee 
said,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  exact  state  of  health  of  the  per- 
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Bon  at  the  tirae  of  the  insurance  does  not  represent  thie  whole  of  the 
risk  incurred  by  the  Office.  The  restoration  to  health,  as  in  a  case 
of  diseased  lungs,  may  be  only  temporary ;  it  may  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  phthisis,  and  the  insurers  therefore  ought  to  be  informed 
of  the  previous  condition,  as  well  as  present  state  of  the  applicant. 
The  conditions  in  the  declarations  are  so  explicit  upon  this  point, 
as  to  render  it  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  propriety  of  making 
this  addition  to  the  certificate.  The  disease  under  which  the  in- 
sured had  labored  may  have  been  of  a  trivial  kind,  and  not  likely 
to  aftect  the  risk  ;  nevertheless  the  safest  plan  is  to  state  it.  The 
option  will  then  lie  with  those  who  are  to  incur  the  risk.  When 
facts  of  this  kind  are  either  concealed,  or  not  plainly  stated,  the 
question  of  how  far  they  were  or  were  not  material  to  be  laid  before 
the  insurers  is  always  left  to  the  jury,  who  are  guided  in  their  ver- 
dict by  their  own  common-sense,  as  well  as  by  medical  opinions. 
It  would  appear,  also,  from  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Anderson  v.  Fitzgerald^  that  the  truth  of  the  answers  given,  and  not 
their  materiality,  should  govern  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In  a  case 
tried  in  December,  1856,  Lord  Campbell  held  that  a  suppression  of 
the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  peraon  whose  life  was  insured,  would 
not  avoid  the  policy,  if  the  party  etfecting  the  insurance  was  inno- 
cent and  ignorant  of  the  suppression. 

Some  medical  men  have  adopted  the  plan  of  signing  certificates, 
but  have  declined  to  make  any  written  reply  to  certain  queries : 
as,  for  instance,  the  general  query — Can  you  give  any,  and  what 
information  respecting  the  habits  of  the  applicant  ?  If  nothing  be 
known  concerning  these,  it  should  be  so  stated  ;  if,  however,  the 
existence  of  any  habits  aft'ecting  health  be  known  to  us,  we  shall 
do  an  injury  to  the  applicant  and  ourselves  by  withholding  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  It  may  be  the  means  of  causing  a  heavier 
premium  to  be  demanded  for  insurance  than  if  the  facts  were 
known  ;  and  if  this  should  not  happen,  the  omission  is  very  likely 
to  give  rise  to  future  litigation.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
JUar^  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  Earl  had  been  addicted  to  opium-eating,  llis  medical  referee 
replied  favorably  to  the  special  questions  in  regard  to  habits, 
whether  sedentary  or  active,  temi)erate  or  intemperate;  but  he 
neglected  to  reply  to  the  general  question  regarding  habits;  and 
on  the  Earl's  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  an  opium-eater 
for  many  years  before  effecting  the  insurance.  This  fact  might 
not  have  been  known  to  the  medical  referee,  but  it  is  always  better 
to  fill  in  the  reply  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  if  the  certifi- 
cate be  signed  at  all,  than  to  leave  the  Office  to  draw  an  unfavor- 
able inference,  or  to  render  the  policy  afterwards  open  to  dispute. 

In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Elgie  payment  of  the  amount  of  a  policy 
was  refused  under  the  following  circumstiinces:  The  insured  had 
been  for  some  time  prior  to  the  iiisumnce  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health,  and  in  the  year  1821  it  was  thought  that  the  symptoms 
were  those  o(  phthisis.  In  October,  1822,  she  was  twice  alarmingly 
ill.    In  December  of  that  year,  wishing  to  insure  her  life,  she  called 
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in  a  medical  friend,  who  had  not  heen  in  attendance  upon  her,  tdfl 
examine  her  and  certify  as  to  her  state  of  health.  It  appears  hfl 
examined  partionlarly  the  state  of  her  kin^s  and  liver,  and  finding! 
them,  as  lie  thought,  sound,  certified  that  the  ordinary  state  of  hefl 
health  whs  good.  On  the  19t:h  March,  1823,  he  gave  auotheil 
certificate  to  the  flame  effect,  upon  which  the  insurance  was  effeeted 
ID  April,  18*23.  Mm.  p]lgie  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs  in  A|>riL 
1824.  Payment  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been 
concealment  of  material  facts  as  to  the  state  of  healtli  of  the  in^ 
sured.  It  api>eai's  that,  unknown  to  the  medical  gentleman  whoi 
had  given  the  certificate,  the  iuHured  had  been  attended  betweeJ 
December,  1822,  and  the  19Lh  March  1828  (the  date  of  the  certitil 
cate),  by  a  medical  practitioner  residing  in  her  neighborhood  forfl 
cough,  and  tliat  she  had  become  much  emaciated.  This  gentlemaill 
however,  thought  that  there  was  no  structural  disease — an  opinioil 
Cfinfirmed  by  tlie  exarninatiou  made  tor  the  certificate  in  Marebl 
The  fact  of  the  deceased  having  labored  under  this  illness  waw 
however,  concealed  from  the  insurers.  The  jury  tlionght  than 
although  them  had  been  concealment,  it  ivas  not  material,  and  ■ 
verdict  w^as  returned  against  the  defendants.  A  new  trial  wsM 
granted,  but  a  verdict  was  again  retonied  against  them.  TIm 
truth  is,  it  is  not  the  concealment  of  every  slight  attack  of  illn^fl 
that  will  vitiate  a  policy ;  although  the  contract  being  one,  as  it  im 
termed,  7dierrim(r^fi*Jei^  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  either  \m 
the  insured,  or,  if  it  be  known  to  him,  in  the  medical  man  signiug 
the  certificate,  to  conceal  from  the  insurers  any  pi'evious  ilhiess  or 
medical  attendance  fi^om  another  quarter.  It  may  always  be  fairly 
urged  tliat  a  kiinwle<lge  of  the  facts  might  have  led  to  the  rejectioB| 
of  the  life,  or  have  nmde  a  difierenee  in  the  amount  of  the  annu^ 
premiums.  One  part  of  our  duty  therefore,  if  we  sign  a  certiHcaM 
upon  a  careful  examination,  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicauftj 
has,  or  has  not  been  previously  attended  by  another  medical  pmctil 
tioner.  I 

A  case  was  tried  at  the  Warwick  Summer  Assizes,  1844  {Gea^ 
V.  Iti(jiiU\  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  existence  of  phthism 
(pulmonary  constimption),  or  phthisical  symptoms,  bad  been  ootm 
cealed  from  the  office.  On  the  side  of  tbe  plaintitt*,  the  medic  J 
attendant  of  tlie  insured  w^as  called,  and  he  certified  that  in  Man 
1840,  when  the  policy  was  issued,  he  considered  the  deceased  to  hm 
in  good  health,  and  an  insurable  life.  A  [jliysieian  who  examined 
the  deceasiHl  in  February  of  that  year  stated  his  belief  that  tha 
chest  of  the  deceased  was  sound,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  ■ 
very  good  life.  Fur  the  defence  two  oiedical  men  were  called,  wha 
deposed  that  deceased  had  had  spitting  of  blood  before  etioctinaj 
the  insurance,  and  that  he  Imd  labored  under  decided  symptoms  or 
consumption  io  1840,  which  it  w^as  inferred  must  have  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  itlsu ranee.  There  was  evidence  of  a  general  eouJ 
sumptive  tendency  in  the  family  ;  ti*e  futlier  died  of  it,  and  ther« 
%vtis  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  insured  had  dletl  of  it  in  Decenibefl 
1843,  three  and-a-half  years  after  the  policy  was  issued.     The  medil 
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cal  evidence  was  conflicting,  but  the  existence  of  the  disease  at  the 
time  of  the  insurance  rested  upon  presumption  and  not  upon  proof; 
hence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiflT.  A  second  and 
a  third  trial  were  had  upon  this  case,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection 
by  the  learned  judges;  but  verdicts  were  again  returned  on  both 
these  occasions  in  the  plaintiffs  favor.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  seeds  of  consumption  existed  in  the  insured ;  but,  unless  there 
is  some  plain  and  certain  evidence  from  symptoms,  proof  of  this 
will  amount  to  nothing.  If  inferential  proof  of  this  kind  were 
sufficient  to  avoid  a  policy,  the  payment  of  most  policies  might  be 
easily  and  successfully  disputed.  Had  the  deceased  died  soon  after 
the  insurance,  there  might  have  been  greater  probability  in  favor 
of  the  view  adopted  by  the  office ;  but  he  lived  nearly  four  years 
afterwards ;  hence,  if  the  symptoms  had  existed  in  a  confirmed 
state  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  of  which  there  was  no  direct 
evidence,  as  the  medical  officer  of  the  company  had  certified  in 
favor  of  the  life,  the  case  must  have  been  of  an  unusually  protracted 
kind. 

In  a  case  in  which  strangulated  hernia  was  the  cause  of  death,  the 
deceased  had  insured  his  life  upon  his  own  declaration  and  a  medi- 
cal certificate.  In  about  thirteen  months  afterwards  he  died  from 
the  eftects  of  an  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  The  medical 
witness  who  signed  the  certificate  stated  at  the  trial  that  the  de- 
ceased had  never  had  hernia,  and  that  he  had  not  attended  him  for 
that  disease.  A  letter  was  produced,  however,  in  which  he  (the 
witness)  had  admitted  the  existence  of  hernia  in  the  deceased  four 
months  before  his  death.  He  denied  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  said  the  tumor  which  he  had  reduced  by  manipulation  was 
varicocele.  The  question  was,  whether  hernia  had  or  had  not 
existed,  and  had  been  concealed  from  the  insurers  at  the  time  when 
the  insurance  was  eftected.  The  admission  in  the  letter  carried 
the  period  of  the  alleged  existence  of  hernia  to  five  months  after 
the  certificate  was  granted,  whilst  the  deceased  had  positively 
stated  in  his  declaration,  that  he  was  not,  and  had  never  been 
atfected  with  rupture,  and  the  medical  certificate  was  to  the  same 
eftect.  One  medical  witness  deposed  that  he  had  been  consulted 
by  the  deceased,  and  had  found  him  laboring  under  irreducible 
hernia  five  months  before  he  proposed  to  insure  his  life !  This 
gentleman  stated  that  he  then  informed  the  deceased  he  had  in- 
guinal hernia ;  he  tried  to  reduce  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  These 
tacts,  it  was  alleged,  were  not  stated  to  the  insurers  at  the  time  of 
the  insurance,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  have  been.  On  the  other 
side,  two  medical  witnesses,  including  the  operator,  thought  that 
the  hernia  was  quite  recent.  The  operator  found  no  adhesions, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  induce  him  to  suppose  that  the  hernia 
was  of  fourteen  months'  standing.  Evidence  was  also  given  to 
show  that  the  witness  who  deposed  to  the  existence  of  mguinal 
hernia  before  the  insurance  might  have  been  mistaken  in  his 
diagnosis,  and  have  confounded  a  hydrocele  or  a  varicocele  with  a 
hernia;  but  admitting  this  to  be  true,  the  existence  of  a  tumor  of 
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any  kind  in  eueb  a  situation  should  not  have  hoen  kept  concealed 
from  the  comjtany  or  tlieir  medical  referee.  The  jury  returneJ  m 
verdit't  thiit  there  was  no  fraud,  hut  that  the  deceased  had  hufl 
hernia  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  A  fieeond  trial  wa« 
granted,  and  a  verdict  was  tlten  returned  in  favor  of  the  plaintitliij 

If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  jury  should  find  that  the  conceaH 
nient  is  material,  the  legal  eonse^juence  is  that  the  policy  \b  voi<d 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  jierson  should  die  of  the  discan 
concealed.     This  rule  was  hiid  down  hy  the  Utte  Lord  Tcnterdeu  in 
the  ease  of  a  Coronet  Lyon.     The  Colonel  iiiBiu^ed  his  life  hy  twJ 
]jolicies  ill  ilay  and   June,  1828,  nml  died  of  a  bilious  remittenl 
fever  in  Oetohcr  of  that  year.     Payment  was  refused  on  the  grom« 
of  nnsrcpresentation  and  concealment.     Colonel  Lyon  referred  tba 
office  for  a  eertiticate  of  Ins  healtli  to  a  gentleman  who  had  not  ad 
tended  him  for  three  years  previously,     Ilis  answers  to  the  printefl 
questions  were  that  he  had  had   no  other  medical  attcnthuit,  anfl 
that  he  never  Imd  "a  serious  illness/'     The  medical  gentleman  tfl 
whom  he  referred  certified  that  his  lite  was  insurahle,  and    X\m 
pohey  was  issued.     It  apj>eare<l  in  evidence,  liowever,  that  the  da 
eeased  had  l>eeii  attended  hy  two  other  medical  practitioners  froifl 
Fehruary  to  April,  1823,  l*or  Iiepatitis,  fever,  and  a  detenuinatiotr 
of  hlood  to  the  head.     One  of  these  employed  very  active  treatment: 
lie  considered  him  to  he  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  would  not  have 
certitied    him  to   he  in  health   until  the  end  of  May,  1823.     All 
agreed  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  tlie  disease  for  which  h 
had    heen    tlum  attended*     Lord   Tenterden   stated   it   to   be 
opinion,  tliat  if  a  man   referred  to  one  practitioner,  because  he 
could  sficak  well  of  his  health,  aij<l  thought  that  if  lie  referred 
other  medical   men   they  would  not  so  eertify,  althougli   the  ii 
sured  did  not  die  of  the  disease  w^ith  which  he  %vas  then  affli<: 
the  policy  would  \m  vrnd.     A  verdict  was  accordingly  given  to 
the  defendants.     The  practice  of  referring  to  medicnl   men  wJM 
have  been  only  recently  consulted  is  not  infrequent*     Tl»e  opinio) 
of  the  usmd  medical  attendant  mit:ht  be  unfavorahle,  or  h<^  ndglil 
rejiort  on  the  existence  of  habits  which  would  rL^ulcr  the  life  uiiic 
aurnble,  or  insurahle  ordy  at  a  high  premium*     Tliis  w^ant  of  fair 
dealing,  however,  eommnuly  deteats  its  ohject.     There  is  exjiensive 
litigation,  and  the  policy  is  pronnunced  to  lie  void.    The  case  of  WU 
she  re  v.  linnrn^  tried  lie  fore  Lord  Abinger  in  the  Exchecpjer  in  1> 
cendaer,  1842,  and  of  Palmrr  aitd  I'^'ish  v.  //tZ/k/,  tried  at  the  Norwid 
Summer  Assizes,  furnish  illustrations  of  this.     In  the  latter  ease  tl 
d(L*ccased  had  returned  that  lie  had  never  hail  a  me<lical  attendant* 
His  life  was  insuj'ed  for  a  large  sum  on  the  21st  November,  1845 
and  he  died  on  the  5tb  December  following.     There  was  reason 
helieve  that  he  bad  died  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  but 
was  j^roved  tliat  he  bad  labored  under  symptoms  of  pulmonary  co 
sumption,  and  had  been  attended   hy  tliree  medical  men  shortN 
before  he  effected   the  insurance.      Tiiis   was  conceided,  and   thi^ 
policy  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

A  singular  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow  in  1837,  in  which  the  pr 
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ceedings  were  inverted,  compared  with  the  usual  English  practice 
in  such  cases.  An  Insurance  Company  brought  an  action  against 
the  representatives  of  the  insured,  on  the  issue  whether  the  policv 
had  not  been  obtained  by  misi'epresentation  and  undue  conceal- 
luent.  An  insurance  was  eftected  on  the  life  of  a  Mrs.  Ralston^  on 
the  10th  December,  1833.  Her  own  declaration  was  that  she  was 
in  good  health,  and  that  she  wjis  not  aiflicted  with  any  disease  or 
disorder  tending  to  shorten  life.  She  referred  to  her  usual  medical 
attendant,  who  certified  that  he  had  known  her  for  ten  years,  and 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  her  professionally;  that  she  was 
last  ill  in  the  month  of  September,  1833;  "that  her  indisposition 
was  acidity  of  the  stomach ;"  that  she  had  not,  to  his  knowledge, 
been  aftected  with  any  illness  of  such  a  nature  as  to  influence  her 
general  health ;  that  she  was  then  (30th  November,  1833)  in  perfect 
health,  and  was  not  subject  to  fits  or  any  aftection  of  the  head,  but 
occasionally  to  slight  headache  from  acidity  in  the  stomach.  He 
knew  of  no  circumstance  in  her  business  or  habits  of  living  tending 
to  impair  her  health  or  shorten  her  life.  The  deceased  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  3d  September,  1834,  within  nine  months  from  the 
issuing  of  the  policy.  The  Insurance  Company  were  about  to  pay 
the  amount,  when  an  action  was  brought  by  the  medical  attendant 
against  the  executors  of  the  deceased  for  payment  of  162/.  for  med- 
ical attendance,  etc.,  on  Mre.  Rawlston,  from  the  15th  September, 
1838  (two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  policy)  to  the  4th  June, 
1834.  The  referees  awarded  145/.  to  the  plaintiff.  His  books  were 
given  in  evidence,  and  it  then  appeared  that  between  the  19th 
{September  and  3d  December,  1833,  (the  date  of  the  proposal  for  in- 
surance) he  had  paid  her  thirty-five  professional  visits,  most  of 
these  of  long  duration.  It  further  appeared  from  the  diary  that 
she  had  been  frequently  bled;  her  heaa  had  been  shaved  and  blis- 
tered, and  leeches  had  been  applied  to  her  temples.  She  had  also 
had  constant  attendance  after  the  insurance,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1834  had  had  several  tits  of  epile|>sy.  Tliree  medical  witnesses 
dei)osed  that  the  declaration  of  deceased  and  the  certificates  given 
by  her  medical  attendant  did  not  set  forth  her  true  condition;  and 
that  there  had  been  misrepresentation  and  concealment  of  material 
facts.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  a  verdict  was 
returned  for  the  office.  Although  the  illness,  prior  to  the  insurance, 
might  have  had  no  connection  with  the  death  from  apoplexy,  it 
was  held  that  the  insurers  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

Among  the  diseases  upon  the  concealment  of  which  policies  have 
been  most  frequently  disputed,  may  be  enumerated  gout,  dropsy, 
paralysis, epile{.>8y,hFemo{)tvsis, incipient  phthisis, delirium  tremens; 
and  to  this  list  may  be  added  drunkenness,  intemperance,  irregular 
habits,  prostatic  disease,  and  laceration  of  the  perineufm  in  women, 
as  a  consequence  of  delivery. 

Intemperate  habits, — In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  payment  of 
policies  is  resisted  on  the  ground  of  concealed  drunkenness  and  gone- 
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ml  habits  of  intemperance.  There  is  8orae  difficulty  in  these  cimfl 
because  rnedical  men  may  entertain  different  opinions  respecting  thiF 
eftect  of  such  habits  iiix>n  ttie  general  liealth,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  may  be  safely  carried.  There  is  one  thing  however 
certain^whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  their  etiect  on  liealth,  we 
are  bound  to  state,  if  known  to  us,  that  they  exist,  and  thus  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  a  company  to  dispute  a  policy  upon  such  a 
ground.  From  the  frequent  concealment  of  habits  of  this  kind, 
some  oflices  now  adopt  the  practice  of  making  it  a  special  que-stion, 
to  which  a  iilain  negative  or  affirmative  answer  shouhl  always  he 
u;\vQi\:  ^'Are  you  now,  and  have  yon  alwavs  been  of  tem|:»erate 
haliits  of  life?" 

When  intemperance  is  alleged,  we  find  not  only  conflicting  medi- 
cal evidence,  but  much  cross-swearing  among  the  witnesses.  It  be- 
comes a  question:  What  is  intenkperance?  and  this  is  answered 
according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  a  witness.  A  case  was  tried  at 
the  Exeter  Spring  Assizes  in  1842  (Souikt'omb  v.  3Ierrlma}})^  which 
will  show  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth.  Payment  of  a 
policy  was  disputed  by  tl»e  office  on  the  ground  of  eoncealeti  in- 
teijij>erate  habits.  At  the  trial  the  representatives  of  the  insured 
called  twelve  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  deceased  was  a  very  tem- 
perate niun,  while  the  office  called  twenty -one  to  show  that  he  was 
Fialiitoally  intemiterate!  (Joe  of  the  temperance  witnesses  (for  the 
plaiiitilf)  defined  drunkenness  to  be  "'when  a  man  has  lost  his 
reason,  could  not  give  a  proper  answer,  was  not  able  to  do  business, 
ha<l  lost  his  legs,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home."  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  deceased  had  oceasionally  continued  drinking  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  hot  that  was  a  very  rare  oceurreuee. 
The  me<lieal  attendant  who  gave  the  certificate  said  that  the  de- 
ceased's was  a  perfectly  good  life,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  a 
person  of  sober  and  tempenite  habits:  he  had  not  thought  it  re^^ui- 
site  to  inform  the  office  of  occasional  outbreaks,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  drinking  had  any  etiect  upon  his  health.  Several  wit- 
nes^ses  proved  that  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  enormous 
quantities  of  beer,  and  that  it  required  a  great  deal  to  make  him 
ramble.  The  insurance  was  etfected  in  October,  1889,  and  the  de- 
ceased died  in  April,  1841,  from  inflammatiou  of  the  lungs;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses,  this  liad  not  arisen  from 
excessive  drinking.  Notwithstanding  the  concealment  of  these 
facts,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed  ;  but 
a  rule  fur  a  new  trial  was  afterwards  obtained.  This  case  shows 
what  fallacious  views  are  entertained  oti  the  medical  questions  of 
life-insurance.  In  a  case  like  this,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  a 
medical  man  to  describe  the  habits  of  the  deceased.  He  might,  if 
he  pleased,  have  appended  to  the  certificate  that  in  his  judgment 
tliey  had  not  affected  the  Ijealth  of  the  ]:»erson,  but  tlie  defendants 
who  were  to  take  the  ri^k  should  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to 
form  a  judgment  for  tlieraselves. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hon.  JI.  G.  Talipot  {Crai(j  v.  FmUj  December, 
1841),  where  no  answer  was  returned  to  the  question  whetlier  the 
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deceased  was  of  temperate  and  moderate  habits  of  life,  and  the 
company  actually  charged  a  higher  premium  in  consequence,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  in  their  favor,  the  real  condition  of  the  in- 
sured not  having  been  made  known  to  them  at  the  time  the  insu- 
rance was  effected. 

[Where  the  representation  was  made  that  the  insured  was  of  sober 
and  temperate  habits  and  in  good  health ;  if  the  representation  was 
true  at  the  time  it  was  made,  the  subsequent  habits  of  the  insured 
would  be  no  bar  to  a  recovery  upon  the  policy.  {Reichard  v.  Man- 
hattan  Life  Insurance  Company^  31  Missouri  R.  615.)  And  if  the 
party  insuring  is  not  called  upon  by  any  general  or  special  question, 
he  need  make  no  statement  as  to  any  particular  habit,  as  intempe- 
rance, though  such  habit  may  be  prejudicial  to  his  health.  Bawls 
V.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  36  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  357.  Where  the  insurance  is  by 
a  creditor  upon  the  life  of  his  debtor,  declarations  of  the  latter  as 
to  his  habits,  or  as  to  the  fact  of  suppression  of  information  are 
mere  heai-say  and  inadmissible  as  evidence.     lb. — P.] 

Concealed  habits  of  intemperance. — In  Hutton  v.  Waterloo  Life  As- 
sociation (Q.  B.  December,  1859),  an  action  was  brought  bv  a  widow 
for  the  recovery  of  2500^.  ui>on  a  policy  effected  in  April,  1854,  on 
the  life  of  her  husband.  Payment  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  written  answers  made  bv  deceased  to  questions  proposed  by  the 
company  were  false,  and  tnerefore  that  the  contract  which  was 
based  upon  them  was  void.  One  question  was  whether  he  was 
subject  to  delirium  tremens  or  any  disease  calculated  to  shorten  life, 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative;  a  second  was,  whether  he  was 
of  temperate  and  sober  habits,  which  he  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive; and  the  third  was  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  "ordi- 
nary medical  attendant,  to  be  referred  to  as  to  present  and  general 
state  of  health,'*  to  which  he  answered,  "Dr.  Cobb."  The  inquiry 
now  was  whether  these  answers  were  true.  The  action  had  already 
been  once  tried,  when  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict ;  but  the 
court  granted  a  new  trial  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  find- 
ing by  the  jury. 

The  evidence  in  the  case,  medical  and  general,  showed  that  the 
deceased  was  of  intemperate  habits,  and  that  in  May,  1854,  he  had 
suffered  from  delirium  tremens,  of  which  disease  he  died  in  1856; 
further,  that  Dr.  Cobb,  to  whom  he  referred  as  his  usual  medical 
attendant,  had  not  attended  him  since  1851,  and  that  from  this  date 
until  the  date  of  the  insurance  he  had  been  attended  by  another 
medical  man,  to  whom  he  had  given  no  reference,  although  he  was 
his  usual  medical  attendant.  The  jury  found  for  the  defendants  on 
the  main  issues.  This  case  presented  two  curious  features:  Ist^ 
the  medical  evidence  proved  that  the  first  attack  of  delirium  tremens 
came  on  on  May  11,  after  the  insurance  had  been  effected ;  and  2dly, 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased  and  the  medical  officer  of  the 
company  diftered  greatly  about  the  deceased's  state  of  health  at  or 
about  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected.  The  medical  attendant 
of  the  deceased,  who  was  a  witness  for  the  company,  deposed  that 
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lie  attended  him  for  au  attat^k  of  flelirium  ti'emens  on  May  11,  and 
Bgain  on  May  28,1854 — botli  attacks  beini^  tlie  i*esult8  of  exce:>sive 
drinking.  The  re]tort  to  the  compauy,  made  by  tlieir  own  medical 
officer,  (hited  May  22,  1854,  giwe,  however,  a  most  flatteriiiijaecount 
of  tleivused's  Ijejdth,  ami  describetl  liim  as  a  *' first-class  life.'*  In 
hiH  eviilence  at  the  trial  this  gentleman  said  that  he  tlien  observed 
no  indication  of  delirium  tremens  nor  of  drunken  habits;  the  de- 
ceased was  the  picture  of  health.  This  serious  discrejmncy  could 
not  be  reconciled  by  a  re-examirjation  of  the  witnesse.^i.  The  con- 
cealment of  intemperate  lm!>it8  was  clearly  proved,  and  on  this  pro- 
bably the  verdict  of  the  jury  chieHy  turned, 

(Jues^tions  of  a  similiir  kind  were  raised  in  Wheelton  v,  Hurdisiy 
(Q.  B.  Dec.  185G).  Au  insurance  had  been  effected  to  a  hit^i^  amount 
on  the  life  of  a  Mr.  Jodrell,  and  the  j>ayTnent  of  the  policy  was  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  that  there  hud  been  conceahnent  of  intemi>e- 
rati'  Ijabifs,  and  of  the  exieitenee  of  delirium  tixnnetis  at  the  time  the 
insurance  was  etfected*  The  jury  tbund  that  tliere  had  been  mis- 
re]  ueseu  tut  ion  and  conceahnent. 

One  of  the  moat  siugularcases  of  this  description,  in  reference  to 
conflicting  medical  evidence,  was  tliat  of  lit  actings  v,  J}eshorou^h, 
tried  by  Lord  Dennian  in  December,  18:^7,  The  main  quc^stion  was, 
whether  a  Mr,  John  Cocliraue,  who^se  lite  had  been  insnred,  was  or 
was  not  a  pcrsoti  of  intemperate  hubits  at,  or  before  the  time  of  in- 
surance. A  medical  eertiiicate  Imd  been  given  to  tlie  effect  that 
bis  habits  were  not  intemperate.  The  weight  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, general  and  medical,  tended  to  show  that  he  was  a  thorough 
drunkard.  One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  said,  the  deceased 
'*  never  a  PI  reared  to  lue  to  take  anything  to  linrt  a  man  ;  I  never 
eaw  bini  drink  more  tliau  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  I  only  saw  bim 
intoxicated  fifty  or  tsixty  times  in  lour  yeai>^!  His  health  did  not 
Beerji  to  be  impaired  by  what  he  drank/'  His  groom  stated  that  he 
had  seen  his  master ''tipsy  a  hundred  timas,  perhaps,  but  not  beastly 
drunk."  The  late  Mr.  Travers  examined  the  deceased  for  one  otfiee^ 
and  from  what  he  saw,  advised  that  his  life  shouhl  not  be  accepted, 
lie  considered  the  man  to  he  lalnu^ing  nndev  dfliriutn  frcfuens,  Uae 
observation  made  by  tliis  witness  is  worthy  of  remembninee  when 
a  medical  practitioner  is  engaged  in  examining  a  i»erson  for  a  life- 
insurance — i,  f.,  a  man  may  luive  pursued  an  intemperate  course  for 
some  time,  and  yet  his  appearance  at  the  time  may  be  such  us  to 
lead  a  common  observer  to  imagine  he  was  in  the  i>lenitude  of  iK'ulth 
when  lie  i:^  liable  to  become  the  snlijeet  of  nn  inimediate  attjtck. 
NotwithstaTHling  the  strong  evidence  of  habits  of  intemperaiice 
from  a  jieriod  anterior  to  tlie  date  of  the  insurance,  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  the  plaiutitts,  but  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
was  soon  afterwards  made.  Lord  Denman  observed  xxptMi  this 
occasion,  iu  resj>ect  to  wdiat  was  nudcrml  ('onvcft(}ti€nt^  that  he  did 
not  conceive  the  true  meaning  to  be,  that  the  party  whose  life  was 
to  be  insured  was  bound  to  volunteer  a  statement  of  every  circum- 
Btauee  that  anybody  might  afterwards  think  w^aa  likely  to  affect 
the  risk  of  his  life.     Tlie  real  intention  was,  that  he  should  submit 
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himself  to  a  full  examination  and  inquiry,  that  he  is  bound  to  state 
nothing  untruly,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  answer  all  questions 
truly.  If  he  decline  to  answer,  the  office  may  act  upon  his  refusal^ 
and  if  he  answer  untruly,  he  shall  gain  no  benefit  from  such  false 
statement. 

In  February,  1840,  a  trial  took  place  before  Tindal,  C.  J.  {Pole  v. 
Rogers)  relative  to  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Peter  Cochrane,  brother 
of  this  Mr.  John  Cochrane.  The  insurance  was  effected  in  1834. 
The  insured  died  the  following  year  of  hydroihorax^  brought  on,  as 
it  was  alleged  by  defendants,  by  very  intemperate  habits,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  concealed  from  them.  The  evidence,  both  medi- 
cal and  general,  was  just  as  conflicting  as  in  the  former  case,  and  it 
became  rather  a  question  of  credibility.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiffs,  thei'eby  either  denying  the  existence  of  intempe- 
rance, or  considering  that  the  concealment  of  it,  if  it  existed,  was 
not  material. 

This  case  is  worthy  of  note  in  one  point  of  view,  as  it  involved  a 
new  question  in  medical  jurisprudence — namely,  whether  we  are 
to  regard  the  immediate  or  remote  QlXect^  on  the  body  produced  by 
intemperate  habits  ?  The  Solicitor-General,  who  appeared  for  the 
plaintifts  (the  representatives  of  the  insured),  ar^uea  that  the  terms 
"habits  prejudicial  to  health"  were  too  indefinite.  Was  it  to  be 
regarded  as  an  abstract,  or  relative  proposition  ?  He  appeared  to  rest 
his  case  upon  an  admission  that  there  was  intemperance  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  he  contended  that  habits  which  were  not  at  all  prejudi- 
cial to  the  health  of  one  man  might  absolutely  kill  another.  I'here 
was  a  very  common  habit  of  keeping  late  hours ;  this  might  be  ut- 
terly destructive  to  the  health  of  some  persons,  but  not  to  that  of 
others.  This  sort  of  condition  was  so  vague  that  it  left  it  ojien  to 
an  insurance  office  to  resist  the  j)ayment  of  any  i)oIicy,  unless  the 
meaning  of  the  words  was  brought  within  some  reasonable  and  well- 
defined  limits.  The  jury  were  bound  to  see  whether  the  alleged 
intemperate  habits  had  been  indulged  in  for  a  long  time  without 
injury;  they  must  look  to  all  the  nabits  of  the  person  taken  to- 
gether, and  see  whether  one  habit  was  not  counteracted  in  itsettects 
by  another.  The  insured  was  a  man  of  very  active  habits,  and 
therefore  excessive  drinking  would  not  affect  him  as  it  would  others 
who  led  a  sedentary  life. 

This  ingenious  but  sophistical  reasoning  involves  an  important 
medical  question.  It  is  well  known  that  intemi»erance  is  a  relative 
term,  and  may  be  differentlv  construed  by  different  medical  wit- 
nesses. The  real  question,  however,  divested  of  its  sophistry,  is 
this:  Can  any  person  indulge  in  an  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
liquids  without  this  practice  sooner  or  later  leading  to  an  imj^air- 
ment  of  health,  by  producing  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
remotely  affecting  difterent  organs  ?  The  ettects  of  such  habits  may 
not  show  themselves  immediately,  but  the  office  requires  to  be  in- 
formed of  their  existence  or  non-existence,  and  not  of  the  jHjriod 
when  they  are  likely  to  affect  health  visibly,  or  to  engender  a  fatal 
disease.    To  assert  that  a  man  can  be  addicted  to  excessive  drink- 
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iiig  witliout  impairing  his  henltli  is  coiitmry  to  all  experience. 
There  is  no  sucli  compensation^  or  balance  of  Labits  as  that  which 
the  Solicitor-GLmeral  tfupi:>osed  to  exist  in  this  caBe.  Ilabit  may 
aecustom  a  man  to  intemperance — it  may  enable  liirn  to  ilriuk  a 
hirge  quantity  of  alcoholic  liqnid  witljout  being  apparently  inju- 
riously infliiencerl  by  it  at  the  time  ;  but  a  deranged  etate  of  syfiteni 
will  Booner  or  later  follow,  and  deliriom  tremens  or  dropsy  will 
probably  Bupervene,  A  good  natural  constitution  may  enable  a 
man  to  resist  the  pernicious  effects  for  a  certain  period,  but  ulti- 
mately they  will  ^how  themselves  in  some  form  of  disease;  and  m 
the  case  of  tliese  two  brothem,  the  result  of  their  intenipemnce  was 
made  apparent  in  the  very  early  deaths  of  both.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  light  is  j>ermitted  to  be  thrown  on  such  cases  by  patliology. 
rost-morteni  examinations  are  not  always  made  in  these  cases;  for 
the  death  being,  as  it  is  called,  natural,  it  is  not  commonly  thought 
necessary  to  in^jkect  the  body,  although  as  in  the  above  instances, 
the  condition  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  might  at  once  have 
remrjved  a  ilifficulty  wliicb  arose  from  the  contlicting  evidence  on 
the  habits  of  the  deceased. 

In  all  cases  of  a  contested  policy,  one  important  principle  is  uni- 
fonnly  acted  upon  ;  those  who  resist  the  payment  are  bound  to  prove 
what  they  allege  by  conclusive  and  satisfactory  evidence,  A  court 
will  not  receive  probability  or  conjecture — the  evidence  must  l>e 
certain.  Hence  many  suits  fail  from  the  medical  evidence  going 
no  further  than  to  sliow  that  a  particular  disease  or  habit  had  pr(jha* 
Ml/  existed  at  the  tinie  of  insurance.  If  the  disease  or  habits  be 
sliown  to  have  certainhj  existed,  the  evidence  may  still  fail  to  prove 
satisfactorily  that  the  concealment  was  either  wilful  or  material 

Contested  cases  of  life-insn ranee  are  very  instructive;  they  often 
show  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  medical  observations  respecting 
health  or  disease  are  made,  and  that  the  medical  treatment  of  per- 
sons whose  lives  are  insured  may  become  a  material  question  in  the 
event  of  a  policy  being  disputed.  In  tlie  case  of  Vhaitock  v,  Shawe^ 
in  reference  to  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  a  Colonel  Greswold,  a 
question  arose  not  only  respecting  the  concealment  of  intempiTate 
habits,  lint  as  to  the  concealed  existence  of  delirium  tremens*  from 
the  examination  of  Itandwriting,  as  well  as  from  tfie  deftcription 
given  by  non-professional  witncRses.  It  was  here  even  doulittul 
what  had  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.  According  to  one 
medical  witness,  it  was  a  curious  combination  of  Asiatic  cliolera, 
phrenitis,  and  ei>ile])sy  !  It  was  [proved  that»  more  than  three  yeare 
betbre  the  insurance  was  eiteeted,  this  gcntleinim  had  met  with  a 
fall,  and  be  was  afterwards  seized  with  a  fit,  described  by  some 
witnesses  as  epileptic,  by  others  aa  arising  from  concussion  of  the 
brain.  The  existence  of  intemperance  and  epilepsy  prior  to  the 
insurance  was  not  made  out  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  tLe  jury,  and  they 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  repi^sentatives  of  the  insured. 

In  Waittrs  v  Barker^  tried  at  the  Monmouth  Summer  Assizes, 
1844,  tlie  deceased,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  insured  his  life  on  the  4th 
May,  1841j  and  he  died  in  tlie  August  following.     It  was  alleged 
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by  the  oflSce  that  the  cause  of  death  was  an  attack  of  'paralysis^ 
which  it  was  pretended  had  existed  from  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life.  No  medical  evidence  was  given  on  either  side;  there  was 
merely  a  presumption  that  death  might  have  taken  place  from 
paralysis  ;  hence  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Abstinence.  The  vegetarian  system. — We  have  already  considered 
the  effects  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  necessity  for  stating 
in  a  certificate  the  existence  of  them  when  known  ;  but  other  habits 
may  exist  which  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  although  in  a  less 
obvious  manner.  What  are  called  temperance  principles  are,  or  were 
very  prevalent.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  been  full  livers, 
and  have  afterwards  taken  up  the  notion  that  water  and  a  vegetable 
diet  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  support  life.  This  sudden 
change,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  is  very  likely  to  affect 
the  constitution  seriously,  and,  if  not  to  create  disease,  so  to  weaken 
the  vital  powers  as  to  render  any  slight  illness  or  accident  serious. 
I  knew  one  instance  in  which  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  living  on  a  full  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
liquids,  suddenly  adopted  the  plan  of  living  on  water  and  vegetable 
food;  he  obviously  fell  off  in  strength,  and  lost  his  previously 
healthy  condition.  About  a  vear  afterwards  he  met  with  a  slight 
sprain  to  the  ankle-joint ;  inflammation  ensued,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  best  treatment,  assumed  an  unhealthy  character ;  suppuration  of 
the  joint  followed;  amputation  of  the  leg  was  performed,  but,  in 
spite  of  an  improved  diet,  the  powers  of  life  never  rallied.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  union  in  the  flap,  and  he  finally  died  exhausted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sudden  changes  in  the  mode  of 
living  are  liable  to  lead  to  impairment  of  health,  and  to  aftect 
materially  the  expectation  of  life.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  facts  of  this  kind  when  they  become  known  to  us. 

In  Huntley  v.  Tke  St.  George  Insurance  Company  (Newcastle  Au- 
tumn Assizes,  1858),  a  medical  man  insured  his  life  for  2000/.;  and 
although  certified  to  be  in  good  health,  and  to  all  appearance  he 
was  so,  he  died  from  Brighrs  disease  within  three  months  after  he 
had  eftected  the  insurance.  There  was  also  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  questions  whether  he  had  either  of  these  diseases  at  the  time 
of  the  insurance  were  answered  by  him  in  the  negative.  It  was 
contended  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  must  have  known  that  he 
was  suffering  from  these  diseases,  and  had  wilfully  concealed  them. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  taken  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  it  was  considered  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  failing  of  his  health.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  the  Chief  Baron  suggested  that  in  future  Insurance 
CJompanies  should  put  among  their  questions  to  insurers,  "Are  you 
a  vegetarian?" 

Opium-eating. — There  is  another  habit  said  to  be  common,  the 
concealment  of  which  gave  rise  to  an  important  trial  some  vears 
since:  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  opium-eating.    In  1826  the  Larl  of 
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3far  eftected  s\m  insnratice  on  liis  life,  and  two  yenra  afterwards,  f.  J 
ill  1828,  he  died  of  jtiutidice  and  dropsy  at  the  age  of  tifty-sevefl 
The  InRurance  Company  declined  l>ayini^  the  amount  of  the  j^ohcy, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Earl  Wiit^,  at  the  titne  of  the  insiirunee,  ami 
had  heen  for  ponie  time  previously,  ati  oi>iuni-eater.  This  practice 
was  concealed  from  the  insurers;  and  it  was  further  alleged  that 
it  hatl  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  It  was  clearly  proved  in  evidcuce 
that  the  Earl  had  heen  a  conlirmed  opiiini*eater  up  to  the  time  of 
hiB  death.  According  to  Dr.  Chri^tison,  tlie  deceased  had  taken 
laudanum  for  tliirty  years,  at  times  to  the  amount  of  two  or  tlinie 
ounces  daily^ — a  tablespoonful  ft^r  a  ilose.  He  was  a  martyr  tn  Hit^ 
iDatism,  anil,  hesid*.'H,  lived  rather  freely.  Many  persons  who  wei 
conBtantly  ahout  iiiiu,  and  many  intimate  frietuU,  defKised  that  until 
182G  (the  year  of  the  insurance)  he  was  of  a  cheerful  dieixieition, 
and  clear  in  his  intellectB.  8ome  of  them  admitted  that  tliey  then 
perceived  a  change  in  his*  lud/itt?,  whicli  they  attrihuted  to  the 
verse  circuriistanccf^  in  wliich  he  was  er*ni]«etled  to  live.  Iti  IS 
l>r,  Ahererombie  found  him  etifcelded  and  broken*do\vn  in  coi 
etituiion,  but  witliout  any  detiuite  complaint.  Tlie  main  que^tv 
at  the  trial  was,  whetlier  opiam-eating  had  a  tendency  to  short 
life— for  on  this  the  is^sue  tunied^whether  the  concealment  froi 
or  the  noH-communicatioa  of  this  practice  to  the  office  was,  or  waa 
not  material. 

l>rs.  Chriatison,  Alison,  AlK?rcrombie,  and  Duncan  were  exam- 
ined on  the  (fart  of  tire  insurers;  and  although  they  cntertainevl  the 
opinion  that  the  habit  had  a  tendency  to  ehorten  life,  they  were 
uuahle  to  adduce  any  cases  in  support  of  it.  Their  opinitm  was 
based  not  on  i>ersonal  experience,  but  on  the  general  eficctr,  of 
opium  as  manifested  hy  its  action  on  the  brain — by  its  pro<luciug 
disorder  of  the  diget^tive  organs,  and  giving  to  the  j)er80ii  a  worn 
and  emaciated  a[p]iearan€e.  In  most  of  the  instances  eollectjed,  th 
was  no  evidence  that  life  had  been  shortened  hy  the  practice. 
the  contrary,  some  of  tlie  individuals  liad  carried  it  on  for  3'ei 
and  had  attained  a  good  old  age.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
tlie  plaintiffs,  not  on  tlie  ground  that  the  practice  was  innoxious 
anil  its  ccmcealment  immaterial,  so  much  as  on  the  technical  point 
that  the  insurere  had  not  made  the  usual  and  careful  inquiries  into 
the  habits  of  the  deceased;  and  they  were  therefore  considered  as 
having  taken  upon  themselves  the  risk  from  their  own  farhfs.  It 
appears  that  the  general  question  with  respect  to  liabits  w^as  not 
answered  b}'  the  mcdicid  referee,  audit  was,  therefore, considered 
that  the  oflice  luid  waived  the  knowledge  of  them.  A  new  trial 
was  gnintcd,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  but  the  suit  was  corn- 
pro  mi  sed. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  tliat  no  decision  was  come  to  in  this  case  on 
an  important  question,  which  is  xery  likely  to  arise  again.  It  will 
be  desirable,  therefore,  to  examine  stuneof  the  facts  connected  with 
opiunreating,  in  order,  if  ipossible,  to  see  how  far  it  really  tends  to 
shorten  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Karl  of  Mar,  it  api^^>eared  to  be  a 
fail'  inference  that  the  habit  did  not  shorten  his  lifcjfor  he  is  repro- 
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seated  to  have  indulged  in  it  for  thirty  years;  and  for  twenty-eight 
yeai's,  according  to  tiie  statements  of  his  friends,  no  injurious  effects 
had  followed.  Dr.  Christison  subsequently  collected  from  numerous 
sources  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  cases,  from  which  we  learn  that 
opium  has  been  taken  in  large  quantities  for  forty  years  together, 
without  producing  any  marked  injury  to  health.  At  the  London 
Medical  Society,  the  late  Dr.  Clutterbuck  related  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  for  seven  years  had  taken  two  scruples  (forty  grains)  of 
solid  opium  daily.  She  was  fifty-four,  had  led  an  irregular  life, 
and  had  first  taken  opium  to  relieve  the  pains  of  rheumatism.  The 
dose  was  not  increased,  and  the  usual  ill-etfects  of  opium  were  absent 
— such  as  constipation,  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite.  Although  she 
did  not  increase  the  dose,  the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  a  single 
grain  of  her  usual  quantity  were  most  marked,  and  she  felt  them 
immediately.  Many  cases  of  this  description  are  recorded  by  medi- 
cal authorities;  they  api^ear  to  show  that  opium-eating  has  not 
necessarily  that  tendency  to  shorten  life  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  have.  There  Is,  however,  suflBicient  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  practice  gives  rise  to  prejudicial  effects  on  the  system  and 
tends  to  impair  health.  It  may  not  have  this  effect  in  all  cases, 
except  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus;  but  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. It  might  be  on  this  principle  argued  that  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  liquids  has  no  tendency  to  snorten  life,  because  some 
hutidreds  of  cases  may  be  adduced  in  which  the  persons  have  been 
addicted  to  intemperate  habits  for  years,  and  have  still  appeared 
to  suffer  but  little  in  bodily  health.  They  who  have  witnessed  the 
effects  of  opium-eating  in  Turkey  and  China  agree  that  the  practice 
leads  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  health.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  in 
writing  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Turkey,  says:  "The  habitual 
opium-eater  is  readily  recognized  by  his  appeamnce.  A  total 
attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait, 
a  bending  of  the  spine  (frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to  Ciiuse  the 
body  to  assume  a  semicircular  form),  and  glassy  deep  sunken  eyes,, 
betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  organs  are  much 
deranged  ;  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed. 
As  the  habit  becomes  more  confirmed,  his  strength  continues  de- 
creasing, the  craving  for  the  stimulus  becomes  greater,  and  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  the  dose  must  be  constantly  aug- 
mented. After  long  indulgence,  the  opium-eater  suffers  froin 
neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself  brings  no  relief.  These 
persons  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty  if  they  have  begun  to  take 
opium  early."  This  description  of  the  effefcts  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  from  physiological  and  pathological  reasoning.  Dr. 
Christison  states  he  has  ascertained  that  constipation  is  by  no 
means  a  general  consequence  of  the  continued  use  of  opium  ;  but 
this  may  be  simply  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  believed  by  some 
that  the  action  oif  the  drug  may  be  different  in  different  countries, 
and  that  the  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  opium 
in  Turkey  cannot  be  applied  to  the  English  opium-eater.  The  fol- 
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lowing  case,  lioivever,  wlncli  occnrrerl  to  Dr.  A.  Tbonison  at  UnH 
versitj  College  IIof?pitnl,  shows  tLat  clnuate  Las  little  influence*  oi 
the  etteets  of  tLis  drug: —  1 

E,  M.,  oged  35,  was  admitted  May  26, 1833.  About  seveiiteea 
years  ago  she  betjau  to  sutler  from  a  juiiu  in  the  right  iliac  regioM 
for  wliicb  a  medical  gentleman  ordered  ber  to  take  ten  drops  cl 
laudanum,  night  and  morning.  This  was  gradually  increased,  thfl 
pain  eontinuing,  until  at  last  she  took  three  teasi^H:>onfuIs  every  foJ 
hours,  day  and  idgbt.  At  first  the  ten  drops  relieved  the  paiOfbol 
it  waft  found  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  produce  tne  saiiij 
effect,  so  that  three  teaspoonfuls  at  last  did  not  produce  so  m«(J 
relief  as  the  ten  drops  at  fii-st.  The  eflect  of  the  small  doses  wiJ 
gimply  to  produce  a  relief  from  pain,  without  otherwise  utfeetinl 
the  hody  or  miruL  As  the  dose  was  increased,  however,  t^be  fouuJ 
it  to  produce  a  comfortable  condition  of  the  mind :  she  felt  livelj 
and  cheerful,  and  was  capable  of  doing  any  amount  of  work  ;  it  aid 
caueed  a  sense  of  warmth  over  the  whole  body.  She  bad  sever! 
family  afflictions,  l)ut  wliile  under  the  inrtuence  of  opium  was  nol 
at  all  distressed  by  them,  although  she  felt  them  severely  at  othej 
times.  If  she  passed  over  tlie  usual  time  for  taking  a  dose,  she  haJ 
the  most  distressing  sensations  ahout  the  joints,  not  of  pain,  bill 
such  as  she  was  unable  to  describe.  She  suffered  from  involuntttrl 
motions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  toes;  numbness  in  the  limbs  aiil 
body  generally;  profuse  persj»iration,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  hts^al 
appetite;  a  saline  taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mi>iithl 
trembling  of  the  lirnhs,  great  debility,  and  a  feeling  of  lassitudq 
The  memory  and  mental  powers  generally  became  inipaired,  aul 
there  was  a  great  depression  of  the  spirits.  These  symptoms  were 
all  relieved  by  a  repetition  of  the  dose.  The  oiuum  also  prodiieel 
constipation^ — not  more  than  one  niotion  occurring  iti  a  week;  ani 
she  does  not  recollect  whether  that  w^as  produced  hy  medicine  oi 
not.  If  the  dose  was  deferred,  she  had  always  suffered  from  seveii 
headache.  Her  sense  of  smell  was  so  much  impaired  that  she  couU 
perceive  no  pungency  in  snuff;  her  taste  was  so  much  lost  that  sn 
could  not  distinguish  pepper  or  mustard  ;  and  her  hearing  was  m 
defective  that  she  could  hardly  detect  tiie  voice  of  any  one  wIm 
spoke ;  yet  her  own  voice  sounded  most  disagreeably  loud  to  hen 
Her  touch  was  so  much  affected  that  she  could  not  execute  aiij 
needlework.  Tite  acuteness  of  all  her  senses  was,  however,  reetorel 
by  the  usual  dose,  the  want  of  which  was  indicated  by  flushing  aud 
beat  of  the  face.  During  tlie  period  of  taking  the  opium  she  hai 
very  little  sleep,  and  in  the  intervals  she  did  not  attempt  to  8le€| 
from  want  of  the  desire,  so  that  she  generally  worked  all  niglifl 
What  sleep  she  had  was,  generally,  during  llie  day,  but  this  wal 
much  confused  and  easily  broken.  About  five  or  six  years  ago,  hd 
resources  being  exJiausted,  she  ohtnined  admission  into  the  hospitaS 
The  laudanum  was  here  discontinued  for  the  first  three  days*  anJ 
all  the  ahove  symptoms  were  present ;  she  now  for  the  first  tiuJ 
appeared  to  see  the  most  frightful  spectres  of  animals  and  other  od 
jects  in  the  ward*     The  symptoms  were  again  relieved  by  the  uaud 
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doses.  The  doses  of  laudanum  were  decreased  during  the  whole 
time ;  and  when  she  left  the  hospital,  she  took  a  teaspoonful  only  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  On  returning  home,  as  she  was  dependent 
on  her  friends,  slfe  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  laudanum  and 
wine,  and  was  unable  to  get  oeer ;  she  was  now  more  miserable'than 
before,  all  the  symptoms  returning  with  increased  severity,  and  for 
the  first  six  months  she  was  almost  entirely  helpless.  There  was 
pain  in  the  chest  with  a  cough,  which  had  continued  ever  since.  She 
was  twelve  months  at  home  before  the  above  distressing  symptoms 
disappeared.  The  consefjuences  of  her  opium-eating  then  observed 
were  a  much  impaired  taste,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  coldness  of  the 
feet,  inability  to  walk  far  without  aching  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  a 
general  sense  of  lassitude. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  drug,  as  it  has  been  admin- 
istered to  children  in  the  factory-districts,  has  produced  serious 
injury  to  health  and  great  mortality.  In  the  late  Mr.  Grainger's 
report  on  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  it  is  stated  that 
laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium  are  given  to  young 
children  in  gradually-increased  doses,  until  the  child  will  bear  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  at  a  time.  The  child  becomes 
pale  and  wan,  with  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  features,  and  rapidly 
wastes  away.  The  majority  of  these  children  die  by  the  time  they 
are  two  years  old.  These  facts  appear  to  show  that  climate  does 
not  at  all  aftect  the  action  of  the  drug  in  the  early  periods  of  life ; 
and  the  observations  yet  made  are  not  sufliciently  numerous  to 
justify  us  in  affirming  the  existence  of  this  influence  Vith  respect 
to  adults.  Dr.  Christison  has  remarked  that  many  persons  probably 
die  young  from  the  effects  of  this  habit  without  the  secret  being 
discoverea ;  for  even  the  medical  attendant,  as  well  as  intimate 
friends,  may  be  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  person  indulging 
in  it.  On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  habit  of 
opium-eating  is  injurious  to  health,  and  is  therefore  calculated  to 
shorten  life.  In  any  proposal  for  life-insurance  the  insurers  ought 
to  be  informed  of  this  habit  where  it  exists,  and  no  medical  man 
should  sanction  its  concealment  merely  because  many  persons  ad- 
dicted to  it  have  lived  for  years  in  apparently  tolerable  health.  One 
of  the  questions  put  to  a  medical  man  is,  whether  he  knows  any 
material  circumstance  touching  the  health  or  habits  of  the  person  to 
which  the  other  inquiries  in  the  certificate  do  not  extend ;  and  if  so, 
he  is  required  to  state  them.  Now,  without  going  the  length  of  say- 
ing that  the  life  of  an  opium-eater  is  uninsurable  upon  a  common  risk, 
the  habit  is  itself  sufliciently  material  to  require  that  it  should  be 
declared  in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  this.  The  practice  may  be,  and 
often  is,  concealed  from  a  medical  attendant ;  then  the  insured,  if  not 
candid  in  avowing  its  existence,  must  expose  his  representatives  to 
the  risk  of  losing  all  beneflt  under  the  policy.  Independently  of 
medical  facts,  which  appear  to  favor  both  sides  of  this  question,  a 
jury  would  probably  be  guided  to  a  verdict  by  the  effect  actually 
produced  on  the  constitution  of  a  person  who  has  l)een  addicted  to 
the  practice.    If  it  has  continued  many  years,  and  there  is  no  proof 
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of  bis  health  having  in  consoqnence  undergone  any  remarkaWM 
change,  this  might  be  regarded  by  the  jury  as  tlie  best  i>osisible' 
evidence^  in  favor  of  the  conceahuent  not  being  in  such  a  case  ma- 
terial. The  iiienrei's  could  not  ec|nitahly  eompUiln  of  tiie  verdic^ 
in  the  Eiiii  of  ilar^s  ease;  for  as  he  began  opium-eating  at  twentyJ 
seven,  and  died  at  tifty-Eseven  without  any  obviously  injurious  eftect« 
being  produced  by  the  use  of  the  drug,  it  could  not  be  said  thau 
in  liis  case  at  least,  the  practice  had  shortened  life.  It  is  rareljffl 
in  our  power  to  apply  any  better  or  more  practical  teat  than  this, 
under  circumstances  in  which  medical  facta  ai>pear  to  bear  both 
ways.  The  case  is  very  diflerent  from  intemjierance  in  the  iisd 
of  alcoliolic  liquids:  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  this  form  the  resultn 
must  be  inevitably  to  impiair  health  and  to  shorten  life.  The  facta 
here  bear  one  way;  and  if  instances  of  longevity  can  be  adduced 
among  sj>irit-drinkei^,  they  are  well  known  and  generally  admit tdj 
to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  The  queries  |iut  by  IiiBurance  OlBceffl 
are  now  so  explicit,  that  they  must  be  consiuered  as  including 
the  habit  of  opium-eating;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anjfl 
just  pretence  for  evu<li!)g  the  admission  of  the  practice,  eitbell 
on  the  jmrt  of  the  insured,  or  (if  known  to  him)  of  his  medical  all 
tendant,  I 

Tuh€tccO'S7nokr}}r;, — I  am  not  aware  tliat  tlie  prevalent  habit  cm 
smoking  tobacco  has  ever  been  regarded  in  relation  to  life-insurancej 
Although  inveterate  smokers  are  liable  to  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  lorn 
of  muscular  and  nervous  power,  weakness,  and  otlier  derangements 
of  the  system,  there  is  not,  so  tar  as  I  know,  any  evidence  to  shorn 
tliat  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  shorteu  life.  Should  the  babifl 
be  stated  in  a  certificate  ?  I  think  it  should,  if  known  to  the  media 
cal  referee,  and  wliere  it  is  of  a  most  inveterate  kind,  Tliis  woulfl 
at  least  prevent  objections  on  the  part  of  a  captious  company.  Thera 
18  no  rule  of  law  on  this  point,  if  we  except  a  dictum  of  Lord  Mann 
field:  "The  insured  need  not  n}entiou  what  the  insurer  ought  M 
know,  what  he  takes  upon  himself  the  knowledge  of,  or  what  hd( 
waives  being  informed  of:  the  insurer  need  not  be  told  general 
topics  of  speculation.'* 

I7}samty. — When  %ve  are  called  upon  to  say  what  diseases  have  m 
tendency  to  shorten  life,  there  is  conjuionly  no  difficulty  in  givinj 
a  reply,  since  the  name  of  the  disease — its  known  etiects  ufMjn  t\im 
body — the  degree  of  mortality  produced  by  it,  and  its  intract^tbl^ 
ness,  are  data  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  may  be  easily  expresse<d 
There  are  some  diseases,  however,  resjiecting  wliich  it  is  not  so  eaas 
to  return  an  answer;  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  msanj/w 
which  has  already  given  rise  to  discussion  in  a  court  of  law,  TM 
treatment  of  tliis  nnilady  falls  out  of  the  usual  line  of  practice  ;  ana 
there  are  coniparatively  few  in  the  protession  who  have  made  theinfl 
selves  acquainted  with  statistical  details  respecting  it.  This  mav 
account  for  the  decision  in  the  tbllowing  case: —  I 

In  1835,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  \  ork  Assizes,  iu  which  ihm 
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question  was,  whether  insanity  had,  or  had  not,  a  tendency  to 
shorten  life.  The  representatives  of  a  clergyman  brought  an  action 
against  the  Providence  Insurance  Company,  to  recover  the  amount 
of  a  policy  eftected  on  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the  office  refused 
to  pay  on  account  of  the  person  having  been  insane,  and  this  fact 
having  been  kept  from  their  knowledge  when  the  insurance  was 
ettected.  Several  medical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion. 
One  considered  that  insanity  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life ;  ano- 
ther, that  it  had  not ;  a  third,  who  admitted  that  the  deceased  was 
laboring  under  insanity,  did  not  consider  that  his  mental  state  was 
such  as  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  judge  charged  the  jury 
that  the  question  for  them  to  consider  was,  whether  insanity  had  a 
tendency  to  shorten  life,  as,  if  so,  this  would  make  the  concealment 
of  it  material.  If  insanity  had  such  a  tendency,  they  must  find 
for  the  defendant ;  if  not,  for  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  insanity  had  no  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  and  that  therefore  the  concealment  was  not  material. 

There  is  probably  no  case  which  more  strongly  shows  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  medical  evidence  on  these  occasions.  The  finding  of 
the  jury  was  contrary  to  all  good  medical  experience,  and  was 
founded  on  a  complete  mistake.  The  researches  of  Elsquirol,  Farre, 
and  others,  show  that  insanity  has  a  decided  tendency  to  shorten 
life.  So  well  aware  are  the  insurance  offices  of  this,  that  the  ex- 
istence, or  non-existence  of  insanity  or  mental  derangement  is  now 
made  a  special  question,  to  which  an  answer  must  be  given  in  the 
declaration.  The  contrary  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
hypothesis  that  insanity  is  not  a  bodily  disease,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  physical  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.  Admit- 
ting this  statement  to  be  true,  experience  is  decidedly  against  the 
inference  based  on  it,  when  we  look  at  insanity  in  the  aggregate  of 
cases. 

There  was  formerly  an  erroneous  notion  that  insanity  had  a  tend- 
ency to  prolong  life ;  but  more  correct  statistical  researches  have 
shown  that  the  insane  are  more  liable  than  the  sane  to  various  dis- 
eases, and  that  when  attacked  they  sink  more  easily  under  them  ; 
hence  the  mortality  of  the  insane  is,  cceteris  paribiiSj  much  above 
the  average  of  that  of  the  sane  population.  Among  other  fatal 
diseases,  the  insane  are  especially  liable  to  attacks  of  paralysis  and 
epilepsy;  and  paralysis,  however  slight,  is  commonly  the  fore- 
runner of  death  in  these  cases.  In  private  asylums,  the  mortality 
is  always  less  than  in  public  hospitals ;  but  recent  researches  have 
shown  that  the  mortality  of  the  insane  has  been  much  reduced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  management  and  treat- 
ment. 

Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  the  mortality  among 
male  is  greater  than  among  female  lunatics,  and  the  more  advanced 
the  age  the  greater  the  proportionate  rate  of  mortality.  The  con- 
cealment of  insanity  in  any  of  its  forms,  or  even  of  a  known 
hereditary  tendency  to  this  malady,  would  be  considered  material, 
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iuosmucli  as  eitlier  coiulitiou  forms  a  special  queation  to  wLich  au 
answer  should  be  returned. 

Acddtntal  causes  of  death.  Death  from  sunstroke, — There  are 
eeveral  offices  which  now  iiisuix?  persons  against  accidents  oocurrlug 
on  sea  or  kind,  and  it  would  seem  at  fii*st  sight  that  there  would  be 
less  room  for  litigation  under  such  circumstances*  The  proof  of  the 
accident  and  the  amount  of  injury  done,  or  (if  fatal)  the  cause  of 
death,  would  appear  to  he  a  simple  matter.  But  the  ciuestion  arisefi 
— What  is  an  acddcnUd  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  cause  of 
death?  With  our  ideas  of  an  accident,  w^e  generally  associate 
physical  injury  or  violence  done  to  the  jierson ;  and  if  a  man  die^ 
from  any  other  cause,  his  death  cannot  be  said  to  be  accidental. 
This  question  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench,  in  Jan  nary, 
1861  {Sinclair  v.  The  Maritime  Insurance  Company)^  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court.  '  The  action  \vm 
brought  by  the  administratrix  of  a  ixn^on  nauied  Laurence^  who, 
being  about  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  as  a  master  of  a  vessel,  insured 
himself  against  any  pei'sonal  injury  from  any  "accident"  which 
might  happen  to  him  upon  any  ocean,  sea,  river,  or  lake.  Tha 
assured  being  wnth  his  ship  in  the  Cochin  River,  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  India,  and  being  on  duty  on  Ijoard  his  ship,  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  special  case, *' struck  down  by  sunstroke,''  from  the 
etiects  of  which  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  day*  Tlie  ijuc^ 
tion  was,  wliether  the  death  arose  from  *'  accident"  within  the  meau- 
ing  of  the  jKiliey,  and  the  oi»inion  of  the  court  was  that  it  did  not 
It  was  difhcult  to  draw  a  line  between  a  death  from  "accident"  in  a 
policy  of  this  nature  and  a  death  from  natural  causes,  such  as  should 
be  of  universal  application.  But  the  court  might  safely  assume 
'  that  in  an  **  accident"  some  violence,  casualty,  or  vis  major  vriis  tieees- 
sarily  involved,  and  that  a  death  from  a  known  natural  cause  could 
not  be  considered  as  accidental  Disease  or  death  engendered  by 
ex|josure  to  heat,  cold,  damp,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cHnnite  or  at- 
mospheric influences,  could  not  ])roperIy  be  said  to  be  accidental; 
at  all  events,  not  unless  the  exjxvsure  was  brought  about  by  cii'cum- 
stances  of  an  accidental  chamcter.  Thus,  if  a  mariner  in  the  onli- 
nary  discharge  of  hie  duty  caught  cold  and  died,  his  death  w*ould 
not  be  accidental,  though  it  niight  be  so  if  by  reason  of  shipwn?ck 
lie  was  eomjtelled  to  take  to  the  boat,  and  died  from  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold.  In  one  sense  the  death  was  accidental,  for  the  effect  was 
uncertain  beforehand;  but  it  must  be  considered  as  tlie  etlect  «>f 
natural  causes,  and  not  accidental.  Sunstroke,  so  far  as  tlie  court 
was  informed  of  it,  w^as  an  inllammatory  diseivse  of  the  bmin, 
brought  on  by  exp*38ure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays.  To 
that  disease  persons  exjxvsing  themselves  to  the  sun  in  tropical  cli- 
mates were  more  or  less  liable,  just  as  pemons  exposing  themselves 
to  natural  causes  of  a  different  kind  were  liable  to  diseases  conse- 
quent therefrom.  Death  from  ^*  sunstroke"  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  arising  from  natural  causes,  and  not  from  accident,  and 
judgment  will  be  given  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 
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III  the  case  of  a  person  being  killed  by  lightning  whose  life  was 
insured  against  accidental  death,  the  question  might  arise  whether 
such  a  mode  of  death  was  accidental  or  not.  Death  by  lightning 
is  certainly  not  a  natural  cause  of  death,  and  in  common  language 
any  person  killed  by  lightning  is  said  to  have  died  accidentally. 

[Where  a  death  takes  place  in  such  manner  that  it  may  have 
happened  from  natural  causes,  the  assured  are  not  liable  unless  it  is 
proved  to  have  been  caused  by  accident.  Treio  v.  Lis.  Go,^  3  Hurls. 
&  Norm.  211. 

A  clause  in  a  life-insurance  policy  provided  in  case  "of  a  bodily 
injury  to  the  insured  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  wholly  disable 
him  from  following  his  usual  business,  occupation,  or  pursuits,"  for 
the  payment  of  £5  per  week  during  the  continuance  of  such  dis- 
ability. The  insured,  a  solicitor  and  registrar  of  a  county  court, 
was  confined  to  his  bedroom  for  several  weeks  by  a  sprained  ankle, 
and  was  consequently  unable  to  attend  to  his  business.  It  was  held 
that  he  was  "wholly  disabled"  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  recover.  Hooper  v.  Accidental  Ins.  Co.^  5 
Hurls.  &  jSTorm.  546.— P.] 

Suicide. — Among  the  conditions  in  policies  of  insurance,  there  is 
generally  a  stipulation  in  the  contract  that  the  policy  shall  be  void 
if  the  person  who  insures  his  life  commits  suicide.  Thus  a  medi- 
cal question  may  arise  as  to  whether  suicide  was,  or  was  not,  com- 
mitted in  a  particular  case.  A  person  may  die  from  poison,  wounds, 
drowning,  or  other  forms  of  asphyxia ;  and  it  may  be  diflScult  to 
say  in  certain  cases  whether  the  death  arose  from  accident,  suicide, 
or  from  violence  inflicted  by  another.  Such  cases  are  often  left  in 
great  uncertainty  at  coroner's  inquests — the  evidence  received  being 
imperfect  or  insufficient ;  because  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  provided 
there  be  no  suspicion  of  murder,  it  is  considered  of  little  moment 
to  make  a  strict  inquiry.  If  the  life  of  the  deceased  should  happen 
to  be  insured  under  a  policy  containing  this  condition  respecting 
suicide,  the  question  may  become  of  great  moment  to  the  interest 
of  the  insurers,  and  they  will  require  clear  evidence  that  the  death 
was  natural  or  accidental,  and  not  suicidal,  before  paying  the  amount 
of  the  policy.  The  cause  of  death  should  in  all  cases  of  violence 
be  determined  by  a  medical  man:  this  will  put  an  end  to  any  dis- 
pute concerning  the  payment  of  the  policy,  and  relieve  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  litigation.  If  the  death 
be  sudden,  and  any  suspicious  circumstances  are  left  unexplained, 
it  is  certain  that  a  civil  action  will  follow.  We  are  not  therefore 
safe  if,  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  we  suppose  that  we  have  only  to  satisty 
a  common  jury  by  a  hasty  opinion  expressed  from  an  external  view 
of  the  body,  or  an  ill-conducted  inspection,  merely  because  it  may 
appear  to  us  quite  certain  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been 
murdered. .  Should  the  deceased  hapi>en  to  be  one  of  that  class  of 
persons  on  whose  lives  insurances  are  commonly  eftected,  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  examination  of  the  body, 
and  the  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  deatb,  must  come  to  light, 
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Htid  if  careleFisly  iXTformed  will  probably  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
severe  croB8-exaiiiinutioii.  I  have  known  eeveral  nistaiices  in  which 
tliere  have  been  painful  exjiDsni-es  of  thk  kind,  because  the  medical 
witness  thonght  any  kind  of  evidence  would  serve  the  piirj)Oseof  a 
coroner's  Jury.  The  verdict  of  a  jury  at  an  inquest  is  not  binding 
on  a  company:  they  have  not  only  a  right,  but  often  good  reason  to 
dispute  it,  and  they  frequently  exercise  this  privilege.  The  In- 
surance Coiiipaiiiea  are  exi^ged  to  all  kinds  of  frauds,  some  of  them 
of  a  mogt  fearful  kind,  acfually  leading,  ub  in  the  case  of  burial- 
clubs  (a  kind  of  life-insurance),  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  for 
the  sake  of  tlje  small  amount  in  inured. 

A  case  of  8ome  interest  in  reference  to  the  question  of  suicide  by 
poiBon,  on  the  part  of  a  pei^^^ou  whose  life  had  been  only  recently 
insured  for  a  very  larsfe  sutn,  was  tried  before  Lord  Teiiterdeu  in 
1882  (Kinnear  v.  The  Rock  Insurance  Company)  \  the  late  Mr,  J.  H. 
Green,  Mr,  Key,  and  myself  w^ere  called  u]K>n  to  give  evidence  on 
tlie  part  of  the  defendants.  This  trial  would  not  have  occurred  but 
that  the  medical  inapection  of  the  l»ody  for  the  inquest  two  years 
previously  had  been  most  improperh^  conducted,  and  no  satii*factoiT 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  deatli  assigned.  As  a  sum  of  10,000/, 
rested  upon  the  issue,  tlie  insureiis  felt  that  they  bad  a  right  to  »le- 
Biand  a  full  and  perfect  inquiry.  The  depositions  taken  at  the  in- 
quest on  decease  were  sent  to  me  for  examination,  and  from  these 
it  api^eared  that  the  pei*son  wliose  life  was  insured  died  two  year* 
before  the  action  was  brought;  tiie  body  was  carelessly  inspected 
for  a  coroner  s  inquest,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  without 
being  8ul>jected  to  any  chemical  analysis,  had  been  thrown  away 
These  circumstances  placed  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  prodm 
ins^  proof,  and  in  fact  so  far  as  medical  evidence  was  concerned  the; 
lei't  the  question  almost  a  mere  matter  of  ojiinion.  An  ap[>licatioi 
was  made  to  uie  on  the  part  of  the  Insnrant^e  Company,  to  kno' 
whether  the  exhumation  of  the  body  and  any  further  processes  of 
analysis  would  he  attended  with  any  benefit,  hut  an  answer  was 
returned  in  the  negative.  From  the  Dianuer  in  which  the  tii«t 
examination  bad  been  conducted — ^also  from  the  fact  that,  as  the 
synijitoms  under  which  the  deceased  had  died  could  only  have  been 
pre^uniptivcly  those  of  narcotic  poisoning,  it  was  altogether  imjiro 
bable  that,  after  two  yeaiV  interment,  atiy  trace  of  tuircotic  poisou 
would  be  discovererl  in  the  remains. 

The  deceased — who,  according  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial, 
had  heen  for  sonje  time  in  a  low  state  of  mind^ — ^returned  to  his 
house,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  October, 
1830.  The  house  was  then  uodergoing  repair;  his  family  wei-e  in 
the  country,  and  the  only  person  I'esiding  with  him  at  the  time  was 
a  man-servant.  The  account  given  by  this  j^cj-aon  was  that  the 
deceased  returned  home  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  apparently 
in  his  usual  health  :  he  ordered  him  to  ]ilace  a  decanter  of  wine,  a 
tumbltT,  and  a  wineglass  on  the  library  talde  adjoining  his  bed-room; 
told  him  tliat  he  was  going  to  take  a  composing  draught,  and  desired 
that  he  might  not  be  called  on  the  following  morning,  saying  that 
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he  would  rinff  his  bell  if  he  wanted  anything.  The  deceased  went 
to  bed,  but  about  twelve  o'clock  the  servant  was  awakened  by  a 
noise,  as  if  the  bar  of  the  library-shutters  had  fallen.  On  getting 
up,  he  saw  his  master,  without  a  light,  in  the  act  of  returning  from 
the  library  to  his  bedroom,  which  adjoined  it ;  he  took  a  light  from 
witness,  and  again  went  to  bed.  On  going  up  stairs  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  witness  found  the  light  extinguished,  and  the  door  of 
the  deceased's  bedroom  fastened.  On  the  next  morning,  at  9.30, 
witness  went  to  deceased's  bedroom,  and  knocked  at  the  door  as 
usual,  but  received  no  answer ;  he  went  again  at  ten  o'clock,  but 
the  door  was  still  fastened,  and  the  deceased  did  not  answer  when 
he  knocked.  The  workmen  who  were  employed  in  the  house 
alarmed  witness,  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  telling  him  that  they  had 
heard  his  master  moaning  or  groaning.  A  ladder  was  then  pro- 
cured, and  the  room  was  entered  by  the  window.  The  decased  was 
in  bed,  and  appeared  to  have  just  died  as  the  witnesses  entered.  A 
surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for,  who  on  his  arrival  examined  and 
tasted  some  liquid  which  was  found  in  a  tumbler  on  the  table. 
Search  was  made  for  a  phial,  but  none  could  be  found;  however,  it 
was  proved  that  there  were  on  the  library  table  a  piece  of  blue  and 
a  piece  of  red  paper,  evidently  the  cover  and  wrapper  of  a  phial, 
which  were  not  there  previously.  It  was  also  deposed  that  a  cork 
and  string  were  found  in  the  fireplace.  The  window  of  the  library 
Wiis  open,  the  shutters  having  been  unfastened. 

The  surgeon,  who  was  callSi,  stated  that  the  body  was  lying  in  a 
composed  state,  the  countenance  being  somewhat  pale.  There  was 
perspiration  on  the  skin,  with  patches  of  a  livid  color  here  and 
there  distributed  over  it.  The  body  was  inspected  for  the  coroner's 
inquest  by  two  physicians  and  two  surgeons.  An  accumulation  of 
putrid  blood  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stomach,  with  an 
effusion  on  either  side  of  the  chest.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
somewhat  turgid,  but  there  was  no  extravasation.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  thrown  away  without  any  chemical  analysis 
having  been  made.  It  appears  that  the  only  approach  to  analysis 
was  the  drawing  of  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  across  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  The  cause 
of  death  assigned  by  these  witnesses  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  the  stomach.  A  verdict  of  *' Death  from  natural  causes" 
was  returned;  the  body  was  buried,  and  it  was  supposed  that  all 
inquiry  had  ceased. 

The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  being  considered 
altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  this  event  under  the  circum- 
stances— the  suddenness  of  death  in  a  person  who  was  in  perfect 
health  the  evening  before — the  absence  of  any  sign  of  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  so  frequently  met  with  in  sudden  death  from 
apoplexy — together  with  the  circumstantial  evidence  that  some 
liouid  had  been  taken  by  deceased,  and  the  phial  disposed  of, 
afforded  a  strong  ground  for  suspicion.  The  insurers  refused  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  policy,  and  demanded  an  inquiry. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  not  beiiur  of  itaelf  sufficient  to  esta- 
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blish  the  fact  of  poisoning,  additional  ei^idence  was  required  to 
determinG — 1.  Whether  tlie  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  wit- 
nesses at  tlje  inquei^t  was  a<lequate  to  account  for  it ;  and  2.  Whether, 
if  not,  the  facts  j»roved  relative  to  the  death  of  the  deceased  weii? 
consistent  witli  narcotic  poisoning — whether,  in  short,  death  by 
poison  was,  or  was  not  probable. 

Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Key,  and  myself  were  requested  to  give  an  opimon 
ou  tliese  points.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  said  the  e^use  of 
death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  was  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory 
Tlie  blood  found  in  the  stomach  was  loosely  described  as  half-putrid 
and  not  coatrnlated  :  so  far  from  its  being  proved  that  it  had  Ijeeu 
eftused  during  life,  it  was  not  improbable,  from  the  careless  niauuer 
in  which  the  inspection  was  made,  that  it  had  proceeded  from  some 
ves.scls  divided  by  the  examiners.  Admitting  that  it  had  been 
etfused  during  life,  it  did  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  death,  since  the  quantity  was  small.  Tbat  it  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  inspectors  themselves  appeared  certain  from  the 
fact  titat  they  examined  the  stomach  for  some  kind  of  f»oison  by 
the  rough  experiment  of  drawitig  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  over 
the  mucous  membrane!  Further,  gastric  hemorrhage  rarely  di^ 
stroys  life  on  a  first  attack,  and  is  generally  accomj>anied  by  v<»Mnt- 
ing  of  blood;  hut  the  deceased  had  never  been  subject  to  haji)-!- 
temesis,  ancl  there  had  been  no  blocxly  vomiting. 

AVith  regard  to  tlie  second  question,  the  facts  proved  might  be 
explained  by  supymsing  that  tlie  deceased  had  taken  a  poisonous 
dose  of  laudanum,  or  of  some  preparation  of  opium:  it  might  be 
contended  that  no  opiate  was  present  in  tlie  stomach,  but  it  did  not 
api>ear  tljat  any  analysis  liad  been  made.  The  deceased  liad  died 
in  ahout  the  y>eriod  at  wliieh  this  jX)ison  operates  fatally,  and  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  determine  from  the  circumstantial  evidence,  aB 
the  medical  evidence  wholly  failed  to  throw  light  uj»on  the  subject, 
how  far  this  was  likely.  AV^e  all  agj^ed  that  narcotic  poisoning  in 
tlie  deceased's  case  was,  so  far  as  we  could  speak  in  tlio  absence  of 
an  analysis,  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  proved  rea{»ccting  his 
death  agreed  with  this  view,  and  the  results  of  the  medical  inspection 
80  far  as  they  went  were  quite  consistent  with  it.  On  the  other 
band,  the  question  might  arise  whether  there  were  no  natural  ciiuses 
which  wouhl  have  destroyed  life  within  twelve  houi-s  in  the  same 
tranquil  manner  in  which  the  deceased  was  8U[>posed  to  have  died. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  ajioplexy  and  other  diseases  might 
also  have  accounted  for  death  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  from  the 
ins[HH?tion  to  establish  the  existence  of  these,  and  death  from  a 
narcotic  ]X)ison  was,  medically  speaking,  just  as  probable.  In  short, 
as  the  evidence  w^as  essentially  of  a  negative  kind,  and  there  were 
two  ways  of  accounting  for  death,  either  of  them  consistent  with 
the  medical  facts,  it  remained  for  the  jury  to  decide  from  the  whole 
of  the  circuniHtanees  which  was  the  more  probable.  The  cause  of 
death  was  entirely  a  matter  of  medical  presumption.  It  was  im- 
]x>ssible  to  swear  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  died  from 
apoplexy,  or  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  au  opiate.     As  the 
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case  was  only  one  of  suspicion^  and  not  of  actual  proofs  a  verdict 
was  returned  for  the  plaintiff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  since  the 
law  always  justly  insists  upon  what  the  circumstantial  evidence, 
combined  with  medical  opinions,  was  here  incapable  of  affording — 
namely,  direct  and  not  inferential  proof  of  death  from  poison.  The 
insurers  had  alleged  suicide  by  poison — ^this  they  were  bound  to 
prove  by  clear  and  distinct  evidence ;  the  plaintiff  was  not  required 
to  show  that  the  death  was  natural.  If,  besides  the  paper-wrappers, 
string,  and  cork,  a  phial  which  had  evidently  contained  laudanum 
had  been  found,  or  the  liquid  in  the  tumbler,  instead  of  being 
merely  tasted  or  smelt  by  the  medical  gentleman  and  then  thrown 
away,  had  been  carefully  analyzed,  or  nad  the  same  cautious  pro- 
ceedings been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
clear  evidence  might  have  been  adduced  which  would  have  satisfied 
the  jury  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  narcotic  i>oi8on.  In  sup- 
posing that  the  deceased  took  a  fatal  dose  of  an  opiate,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  he  had  disposed  of  the  bottle  by  throwing  it  out  of  the 
library- window,  which  was  found  open  after  the  shutters  had  been 
fastened:  no  traces  of  the  eomposivg  draught  which  he  had  told  his 
servant  he  should  take  were  found — not  even  the  phial — and  the 
colored  wrappers  of  paper,  cork,  and  string  found  in  the  bedroom 
were  not  accounted  for. 

The  only  point  that  went  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic 
poisoning  was  this :  the  servant  swore  on  the  trial  that  his  master's 
bell  rang  about  nine  o'clock.  If  this  were  true,  the  deceased  could 
not  then  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic  poison,  as  he 
must  have  walked  across  the  room  to  have  rung  the  bell.  This 
would  have  given  but  three  hours  for  the  fatal  operation  of  the 
poison,  while  most  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  have  not  proved 
fatal  in  less  than  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  Still,  opium  has  been 
known  to  cause  death  within  a  short  period.  Sir  R.  Christison 
met  with  a  case  where  the  person  died  in  three  hours,  and  Dr.  Beck 
another  where  death  occurred  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  But  on 
comparing  the  evidence  of  this  witness  at  the  inquest  and  the  trial, 
there  was  a  great  discrepancy.  He  said  nothing  of  a  bell  ringing 
when  examined  at  the  inquest  recently  after  his  master's  death  (i.  e. 
two  years  before  the  trial),  when  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  were  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Among  the  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  is 
the  following:  Does  the  proviso  in  the  policy  respecting  suicide  in- 
clude all  acts  of  self-destruction,  or  is  it  restricted  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  either  a  sane  or  a  partially  insane  person  consciously 
destroys  himself?  This  question  has  been  elsewhere  considered 
(Chup.  66).  The  act  of  suicide  does  not  necessarily  indicate  in- 
sanity; but  even  if  it  did,  the  rule  of  law,  as  settled  by  a  majority 
of  the  judges  in  reference  to  this  proviso  in  cases  of  life-insurance, 
is  that  whenever  an  insured  person  destroys  himself  intentionally^ 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  policy  is  void.  If  a 
person,  whether  sane  or  insane,  kills  himself  unintentionally,  then 
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the  insurorii  are  liable;  but  the  oniiB  of  proof  in  this  ease  lies  upon 
the  plniutirts,  L  f\^  those  who  would  beriefit  by  the  policy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  some  offices,  the  act  of  suicide  does  not  rea- 
der a  policy  void* 

[The  len<ling  Knglish  cases  on  this  subject  are  Borradah  v.  Hnn- 
ier^  5  Mann,  &  Qmn^,  R*  639,  and  Cleft  v.  Sehwaihe,  3  Mann., 
Granor.  &  Scott  R.  437.  In  the  former  case,  the  provision  wa.s  tliwt 
the  policy  should  be  void  if  tlie  aaaured  *' should  die  by  his  owu 
hands."  The  a>^sured  threw  himself  into  the  Thames  and  was 
drowiieiL  Tlie  jury  found,  liowever,  that  though  this  was  done 
voluntanly,  and  with  intent  to  destroy  life,  the  assured  ^Mvas  not 
capal-de  of  judging  between  right  aud  wrong."  Tlie  majority  of 
the  court  held  the  policy  to  be  avoided*  Chief  Justice  Tindal 
dissented,  delivering  a  very  able  opinion  sustaining  his  views. 

In  the  other  case,  the  policy  provided  that  it  should  become  void 
if  the  assui*ed  "committed  suicide.'*  He  did,  in  a  tit  of  insanirj, 
commit  suicide  by  taking  sulphuric  acid.  Creswell,  J.,  dii*ecti*(l 
the  jury  that  they  nnisttind  for  the  plaintitf,  unless  the  assured, 
when  he  died  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  '*was  able  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  appreciate  the  uatui'e  and  quality 
of  the  act  that  he  was  doing,  so  as  to  fie  a  responsible  moral  agent/' 
Upon  a  l>ill  of  exceptions,  this  instruction  was  hehl  to  be  erroneous, 
the  majority  of  the  court  being  of  opiuion  that  it  was  immaterial 
under  the  terms  of  the  i>olicy,  whether  the  assured  was,  or  was  not 
at  the  time  a  resjjonsible,  m(»ral  agent.  Chief  Baron  Pollock  and 
Justice  WiunTMAN  disseutcLl,  on  the  ground  that  as  "soon  as 
it  is  ascertained  tltat  a  j>erson  has  lost  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
it  matters  not  wltat  else  of  the  human  faeuhies  or  capacities  remaiu, 
and  tliat  he  can  no  more  commit  suicide  tluin  he  can  commit  miir- 
der/* 

Tlie  same  question  arose  in  Breasted  v.  Farmers^  Loan  and  Ttiat 
C\h,  4  Hill  (K  Y,)  R,  73 ;  affirmed  in  4  Sehh  299,  The  rK>liey  in 
that  case  provided  that  it  should  become  void  in  ease  the  assured 
should  "die  by  his  own  hand.**  lie  committed  suicide  by  drown- 
ing himself  in  the  Hudson  River,  being  at  the  time  of  "unsouud 
mind,  and  wholly  uuconscious  of  the  act."  The  case  came  before 
the  court  upon  a  denmrren  Nelson,  C  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  giving  judgtueot  for  (>laintiif. 

A  similar  rjecision  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  ]Muine  upon  an  insurance  etfected  by  Joseph  Esterbrook,  who 
afterwards  became  deranged,  and  committed  suicide  by  shooting 
liimself.     (Legal  and  Insurance  Rej^orter,  8ept,  IStJG,  p.  281.) 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  words  "die  by  his  own  hand,"  see 
Hartman  v.  Keystone  Ins  (*o.,  9  Harris  (Penna*)  466.^ — P.] 

M,  Brierre  de  Boismont  reports  a  case  which  is  also  instructive 
in  reference  to  this  difficult  question.  On  the  12rh  of  Oetoher, 
1840,  a  man  was  fouml  dead,  apparently  strangled,  on  the  road  to 
Stettin,  Ilia  affiiirs  were  found  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  it 
was  supposed  he  had  destroyed  himself;  but  the  position  of  the 
body,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  \vm  found,  were  appai'ently 
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not  consistent  with  this  theory.  The  hands  were  tied  behind  the 
back,  and  there  were  the  appearances  of  a  robbery.  As  all  the  cir- 
cumstances pointed  to  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  another,  a 
judical  inquiry  was  made,  which,  from  want  of  evidence,  led  to  no 
important  result.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  merchant,  had  recently 
eftected  an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  amount  of  40,000  francs, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  family  on  his  death,  except  in  case  of 
his  committing  suicide.  This  sum  was  paid  into  court,  and  was 
subsequently  reclaimed  by  the  office  on  the  ground  that  the  de- 
ceased had  destroyed  himself.  A  witness  had  come  forward  with 
an  autograph  letter  of  the  deceased,  in  which  he  had  described  the 
motives  that  had  led  him  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  carried  out  his  design.  This  document  clearly  proved 
that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  in 
oixler  to  preserve  them  from  impending  ruin.  According  to  the 
private  letter  to  his  friend,  which  had  every  appearance  of  authen- 
ticity, he  had  suspended  himself  to  a  beam,  from  which  a  friend, 
according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  had  cut  him  down,  and  had 
then  disposed  his  body  on  the  high  road,  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  murder- 
ous assault.  ("Ann.  d'Hyg.,"  1866,  2,  397.)  The  attempt  thus 
made  to  defraud  the  Insurance  Company  by  hastening  the  term  at 
which  the  insurance  would  fall  in,  and  by  falsifying  the  conditions 
of  the  policy,  was  defeated  by  the  production  of  a  private  letter. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fraud  which  perhaps  is  more  common, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  insured  simulates  death  in  order  that  his 
relatives  or  creditors  may  receive  the  amount  of  the  insurance. 
Two  instances  of  this  kind  of  fraud  have  been  related  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work.  In  one,  the  insurer  endeavored  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  lost  his  life  while  bathing  on  the  sea-shore,  his 
clothes  being  found  on  the  steps  of  a  bathing-machine;  in  the 
other,  the  case  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  the  man  registered  his 
own  alleged  death,  and  followed  his  own  coffin  to  the  grave  in  a 
country  churchyard!  In  both  cases  the  fraud  was  detected,  and 
the  offices  were  saved  from  a  heavy  loss. 

It  is  naturally  supposed  that  a  man  has  a  direct  interest  in  pre- 
serving his  own  life,  but  this  of  course  will  not  prevent  him  from 
falling  a  victim  to  the  criminal  designs  of  a  another.  The  insurable 
interest  of  a  person  in  the  life  of  another  became  an  important 
question  in  January,  1863,  in  Hebdon  v.  West  The  plaintiff,  a  clerk 
in  a  banking-firm,  had  effected  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  one  Ped- 
der,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm.  Plaintiff  became  indebted  to 
the  firm  for  a  sum  of  5000^.,  and  Pedder  having  informed  the  plain- 
tiff that  ho  should  not  be  troubled  with  any  demand  for  repayment 
during  his  (Pedder's)  life,  the  plaintiff  insured  Pedder's  life  in  the 
defendant's  company  for  the  sum  of  2500/.  It  was  the  payment  of 
this  sum  to  the  plaintiff  that  was  now  in  dispute,  the  defendant  con- 
tending that  plaintift*  had  no  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  I'edder. 
The  case  was  argued,  and  the  court  put  to  counsel  the  cases  which 
had  been  already  decided,  of  a  father  insuring  his  son's  life  or  a 
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luiebaiiJ  hh  wife's*     It  had  been  held  that  in  tlicse  cases  there wfl 
no   inBurable  interest.     Hence,  when  a  husband  desired  to  make^ 
provision  for  his  wife,  he  inBured  his  own  life — elie  did  not  insure 
his.     Further,  they  inRtaneed  tlie  remarkable  case  of  WaintDrigl^ 
(p.  863),  in  which  tliat  person   induced  his  sister-in-law  to  in§nif|| 
her  life,  and  then  poisoned  her,  in  order,  as  next  of  kin,  to  get  hoH 
of  the  sum  assured.     Tluit  ease  showed  the  immense  importance  of 
the  law  requiring  a  real  interest  in  the  life  of  a  person  whose  lifo 
was  insulted.     The  result  of  the  argument  was  that  the  court  re- 
served its  judgment ;  !)ut  there  aiipeared  to  be  no  agreement  con- 
cerning what  was  a  lesjal  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  another. 
[Se(3  liecsc  V.  Mutual  Ins,  Co.,  23  N.  Y.  (9  Smith)  51»3 ;  Jiatj^s  w 
Ijisumnce  Co,,  3G  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  337.     In  tlie  latter  case  it  was  held 
that  a  creditor's  insunmce  upon  the  life  of  his  debtor  was  not  in- 
validate*!  by  the  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  against  the 
delit  Ijefbre  death* — R] 

TfKwravre  murders, — The  insurance  of  lives  has  been  considemi 
to  l»e  objectionable,  on  the  grountl  tluit  it  tends  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  death  of  another,  and  thus  to  lead  to  secret  acts  of  murder. 
The  14th  Gef>rge  III.  c.  48,  expres&Iy  enacts  that  no  insurance 
on  life  shall  be  valid  unless  the  }ierson  insuring  has  a  direct  legiti- 
mate interest  in  the  person  whose  life  is  insured.  This  statnteVaa 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  gambling  in  policies,  and  to 
guard  society  against  the  rink  of  persons  insuring  contriving  the 
death  of  the  insured  for  the  sake  of  the  payments  to  be  made  under 
the  policy  ;  but  its  etfect  is  simply  to  render  the  policy  void  ;  it  doea 
not  require  that  the  premiums  shall  be  refunded,  nor  does  it  award 
any  penalty  on  the  <>tiender8.  As  policies  of  life-insurance  may  bo 
bought  and  sold  like  otlier  proiierty,  they  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  persons  who  have  no  otlier  interest  in  them  than  the  desire  that 
such  policies  should  speedily  become  claims  by  the  death  of  the 
insured.  Tlie  interest  of  such  holders,  it  has  been  justly  observe*!, 
lies  in  the  (fcath  and  not  in  the  iife  of  the  insured. 

[In  a  recent  case  in  Pennsylvania,  Elliott's  Ext^outor's  Ap.^  14 
Wright  75,  it  was  decided  that  the  assignment  of  policies  of  life  ia- 
suranee  by  a  debtor  who  was  insolvent  when  insured,  in  trust  for 
the  heneiit  of  his  wife,  is  fraudulent  and  void  as  against  creditors* 
But  that  policies  effected  without  fraud  directly  and  on  their  face  for 
the  heneiit  of  the  wife  and  payable  to  her,  are  not  fraudulent  fis  la 
creditors. — P.] 

A  cast.^  is  related  in  which  a  man  was  found  dead  at  Rt,  Fergus, 
in  Scotland,  from  a  pistobshot  wound  under  very  suspicious  ciixjum- 
stauces.  The  medical  and  moral  facts  were  not  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  suicide;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  fioinied  to  a  cool  and 
deliberate  act  of  murder.  A  medical  man  was  placed  on  liis  trial 
for  this  alleged  crime,  and  the  motive  assigned  for  the  act  was  that 
the  i^risoner  had  recently  eftected  insurances  in  three  ditterent 
ofKees  to  the  amount  of  about  2000/.,  upon  the  life  of  the  deoe^ised 
— a  poor  man,  in  whose  life  it  was  proved  he  could  have  had  no 
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lawful  pecuniary  interest.  The  insurances  were  only  for  short 
periods,  and  as  in  the  Scotch  offices  the  policies  are  not  rendered 
void  by  suicide,  the  amounts  could  be  claimed  even  assuming 
that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself.  The  body,  weapon,  and 
other  objects  had,  it  was  supposed,  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  act  was  suicidal.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
however,  as  a  key  to  explain  the  death  of  the  deceased  and  the  mo- 
tive of  the  accused,  that  the  risk  connected  with  the  largest  in- 
surance (1000^.)  commenced  on  the  24th  November,  1852,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  24th  November,  1853.  Only  one  premium  to  the 
amount  of  about  eleven  pounds  had  been  paid,  and  this  payment 
was  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the  prisoner.  The  deceased  was 
found  dead  on  the  20th  November,  1853  ;  i,  e.,  only  four  days  before 
the  date  at  which  the  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  would  have 
lapsed.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  accused  had  the  mo- 
tive, means,  and  opportunity  of  committing  this  crime  ;  but  as  there 
were  no  circumstances  which  could  directly  fix  it  upon  him,  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge. 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  this  country  in  1835  ( Waimcright 
V.  Bland^  Exchequer,  29th  June,  1835),  in  which  the  amount  of  a 
policy  of  insurance  effected  for  two  years  on  the  life  of  a  Miss 
Abercromby  was  sought  to  be  recovered.  The  action  was  brought 
against  the  Directors  of  the  Imperial  Assurance  Company,  and  was 
resisted'  by  them  on  the  grounds  that  the  lady  had  been  destroyed 
by  poison,  and  that  the  plaintiff  Wainwright  had  no  lawful  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  her  life.  As  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  one  of  the  first  murders  brought  aoout  by  the  use  of  strych- 
nia in  this  country,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  those  which 
twenty-one  years  afterwards  were  for  a  time  successfully  perj^etrated 
by  the  criminal  William  Palmer.  Strychnia  had  been  discovered 
only  twelve  years  previously,  and  it  was  then  but  little  known  as  a 
poison  either  in  England  or  France.  The  history  of  the  case  is  re- 
markable, as  the  real  cause  of  death  was  completely  overlooked. 
Two  fine-looking  young  women  of  the  name  of  Abercromby,  the 
daughters  of  a  deceased  officer,  with  no  other  property  than  pen- 
sions of  ten  pounds  a  year  from  government,  lived  a  few  miles  out 
of  town  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wainwright  and  his  wife,  who 
were  also  in  reduced  circumstances.  They  came  to  London  in  1830, 
as  the  winter  was  setting  in,  and  took  lodgings.  The  elder  girl, 
having  just  attained  her  twenty-first  year,  was  sent,  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  with  her  sister,  to  no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  insurance 
offices,  to  effect  insurances  at  each  on  her  own  life.  Being  in  full  and 
vigorous  health,  she  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  several 
offices,  although  she  could  assign  no  other  reason  for  wishing  to  in- 
sure her  life  tnan  that  she  was  told  it  was  right  for  her  to  do  so. 
Five  offices  granted  policies  in  her  own  name,  some  for  two,  others 
for  three  years,  for  no  less  a  sum  than  16,000/.  Among  them  the 
Imperial,  in  October,  1830,  accepted  an  insurance  on  her  life  for  two 
years  for  3000/.  On  the  13th  of  the  following  December,  when  in 
perfectly  good  health,  she  made  her  will,  and  assigned  this  and  other 
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poll 


to  the  plfiintiff  W,i 


prigbt  and  his  wife.  On  the  evening 
of  this  day  the  whole  i>arty  went  to  a  public  theatre,  and  on  their 
return  had  a  6Upi»er  of  oysters  and  porter.  On  this  occasion  Miss 
Al>ercromhy  was  first  taken  ill;  it  was  said  she  suffei^ed  from  an 
hysterical  attack,  but  there  is  no  clear  account  of  her  illness  at  this 
time.  It  w^as  not  until  the  16 th  that  she  Wiis  seen  by  a  physician, 
but  her  illness  was  not  such  as  to  excite  alarm;  it  ^vas  supposed  to 
he  hysterical  On  the  2l8t  this  physician  was  called  suddenly  to 
her,  and  he  then  found  her  in  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  resembling 
those  which  are  sometimes  the  eftects  of  a  wound,  i,  e,^  te(anu,ft.  She 
said  she  w^as  sure  she  should  die,  and  she  suddenly  w^eut  oil'  into  a 
fit  of  convulsious.  The  i>bysician  left  the  house,  i-eturned  inaljout 
an  hour,  and  slie  was  then  just  dead.  The  appearances  presents] 
by  the  body  are  imperfectly  reported ;  there  was  an  ett\isiou  of  serum 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  to  this  death  was  referred,  Thcnj 
\vafi  no  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  it  is  said  they  were 
minntel}'  exaniinod,  and  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything 
sulJicient  to  account  for  death  ;  but  the  person  to  whom  this  ex- 
amination was  intrusted  was  not  called  to  the  triah 

Wainwright,  as  executor  and  trustee,  applied  for  payment  of 
two  of  the  policies  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  but  this  was 
refused.  He  then  went  to  France  with  his  family,  and  five  years 
afterwards  (in  1835),  through  an  agent,  brought  an  action  against 
the  Imperial  Assurance  Company.  On  ttiis  occasion  the  jar}' 
could  not  agree  in  a  verdict.  {-'  Med.  Gaz.,''  vol,  16,  p.  fciOti.)  Au- 
other  action  was  afterwanls  brought  against  the  company,  and  the 
facts  above  stated  came  out  at  the  trial.  The  Attorney-General 
said  that  the  plaintirt'  hud  left  the  country,  and  there  wuis  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  wouhl  never  again  return  to  it.  The  judge 
charged  the  jury  that,  whether  murder  had  l>een  coniniitted  or  not, 
the  executors  could  recover,  provided  the  insurance  had  been  el* 
fected  fct)7ia^W£?  on  behalf  of  tlie  deceased.  His  lordship  directed 
their  attention  to  the  extraordinary  fact  of  this  young  Uidj^  the 
deceased,  having  eflected  these  large  insurances  for  only  iwo  years; 
of  her  sudden  illness  and  death  in  convulsions  soon  after  the  a>- 
metit  of  the  [wlicy  ;  and  reminded  tliem  that  no  proof  had 
adctuced  to  substantiate  the  reasons  she  had  given  to  the  variouif 
offices  for  etfecting  the  insurances  on  her  lite.  By  the  will  and 
assignment  made  to  tlie  plaint itf  and  his  wife,  these  pei'i^ons  wea^ 
placed  in  a  situation  in  which  the  law  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
stand — namely,  that  of  having  a  strong  interest  in  procuring  thi^ 
death  of  a  fellow^creature  by  unlawful  means.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  insurers,  on  tiie  ground  of  misrepresentation  and 
want  of  interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  young  woman  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  dose  of  strychnia,  administered  to  her  shortly  before 
she  was  seen  by  the  physician  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  Ulst  Decem- 
ber. Tetanus,  as  it  is  j>roduced  by  this  [Xiison,  is  rapidly  faUil ;  but 
as  it  arises  from  wounds,  it  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  oidy  fatal  after 
some  days;  and  there  was  no  wound j  or  other  natural  cause  to  acv 
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count  for  ite  occurrence.  Wainwright  was  subsequently  tried,  con- 
victed of  forgery,  and  transported.  He  died  many  years  afterwards 
in  one  of  our  penal  settlements,  and,  before  his  death,  it  is  reported 
that  he  substantially  admitted  that  he  destroyed  Miss  Abercromby 
and  several  other  persons  by  strychnia. 

Some  of  the  poisonings  which  took  place  at  Rugeley  in  1855-6, 
and  which  culminated  in  the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  noto- 
rious Williajn  Falmer  for  the  murder  of  J.  P.  Cook,  originated  in 
the  easy  system  of  raising  money  by  the  insurance  of  lives.  The 
body  of  Ann  Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  had  been  lying  fif- 
teen months  in  the  grave,  under  a  professional  burial  certificate  of 
death  from  bilious  cholera^  when  the  sudden  death  of  Cook  and  the 
detection  of  antimony  in  his  body,  led  to  the  exhumation  of  the 
body  of  this  lady.  It  was  then  found  that  she  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  antimony,  which  was  detected  by  Dr.  Rees  and  myself  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  even  in  the  ovaries.  When  the  history  of 
the  illness  which  preceded  death  was  gone  into,  it  was  found  that 
the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  the  effects  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, but  not  with  those  of  bilious  cholera,  or  any  other  disease. 
Antimony  had  not  been  prescribed  for  the  deceased  during  her 
illness,  and  it  was  therefore  clear  that  it  must  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  her  by  some  one,  up  to  within  a  short  period  of  her  death. 
With  an  actual  life  interest  in  his  wife's  property  to  the  extent  of 
only  3000/.,  and  within  the  short  period  of  nine  months  of  her  death, 
Williavi  Palmer  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  proposals  for  insuring 
her  life  in  eight  different  offices  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  33,000/. 
Three  of  these  proposals  made  by  himself— to  the  Norwich  Union 
in  December,  1853,  for  3,000/. ;  to  the  Scottish  Equitable  in  Janu- 
ary, 1854,  for  5,000/. ;  and  to  the  Sun  in  February,  1854,  also  for 
5,000/. — were  accepted  by  these  offices.  He  thus  contrived  in  less 
than  three  months  to  effect  a  total  insurance  of  13,000/.  to  cover  a 
life-interest  of  3,000/.  on  his  wife's  property !  The  other  proposals,, 
to  the  amount  of  about  20,000/.,  were  declined  by  the  offices  to 
which  he  applied.  The  total  premiums  paid  by  Palmer  on  the 
three  policies  amounted  to  388/. ;  and  he  was  at  the  time  so  pressed 
for  money,  that  he  drew  a  bill  which  was  actually  discounted  on 
the  security  of  the  policies,  so  that  he  contrivea  to  make  the 
policies  pay  for  themselves.  As  he  was  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  unable  to  meet  bills  of  this  kind  without  becoming 
still  more  deeply  involved  in  debt,  the  realization  of  the  policies 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  became  to  him  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Within  little  more  than  six  months  after  eftecting  the  insurance 
on  her  life,  the  wife  died  from  poison,  under  his  immediate  superin- 
tendence. On  her  death,  these  large  sums  were  claimed  by  Palmer^ 
and  were  paid  to  him  by  the  offices.  Although  there  was  at  the 
time  some  suspicion  that  the  wife  had  died  from  poison,  there  was 
no  inquest  or  inspection,  and  the  body  was  hastily  buried.  These 
facts  only  came  to  light  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  during  the 
investigation  of  another  murder  in  1855.  It  seems  that  the  general 
respectability  of  Palmer j  his  social  and  professional  position,  to- 
55  ' 
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gether  with  the  two  medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  wife,  checked  any  intention  which  might  have  existed  on 
the  part  of  these  offices  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  policies.  Wil- 
liam Palmer^  however,  carried  his  life-insurance  speculations  much 
further  than  this.  Having  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  the 
life  of  his  brother,  Walter  Palmer,  he  either  made  or  induced  hira 
to  make  proposals  for  the  insurance  of  his  life,  in  various  offices,  to 
the  amount  of  82,000/.  The  Prince  of  Wales  office  accepted  the 
proposals  to  the  extent  of  13,000/.  under  certain  limitations.  On 
the  16th  August,  1855,  Walter  Palmer  died  suddenly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  brother  and  another  man  of  doubtful  character,  with 
whom  he  had  recently  placed  him  as  a  lodger;  and  it  was  rendered 
highly  probable,  if  not  proved,  that  the  prisoner  William  had 
shortly  before  purchased  at  a  druggist's  a  bottle  of  f>ru8sic  acid. 
The  policy  had  oecn  previously  assigned  by  Walter  to  William^  for 
a  nominal  consideration  ;  but  when  William  Palmer  made  applica- 
tion for  the  amount  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  office  refused 
payment ;  and,  for  very  good  reasons.  Palmer  failed  to  enforce  it. 
He  subsequently  tried,  but  ineftectuallj^  to  insure,  to  the  extent  of 
25,000/.,  the  life  of  his  groom,  George  Bates,  described  by  him  in 
his  proposal  as  a  "gentleman"  of  independent  means;  and  he 
advised  a  man  named  Cheshire,  the  postmaster  of  Rugeley,  also 
to  make  proposals  on  his  life  to  the  extent  of  5000/.  and  assign 
the  policies  to  him.  But  for  the  revelation  of  facts  connected  with 
the  death  of  Cook,  these  two  pensons  on  whose  heads  a  heavy  life- 
insunmce  value  had  thus  been  set,  would  have  been  the  next  vic- 
tims. Thuggism,  as  formerly  j)erpetrated  in  India  by  a  certain  class 
of  Hindoos,  might  be  regarded  as  a  venial  offence  compared  with 
this  professional  mode  of  raising  large  sums  of  money  upon  human 
life. 

It  is  now  the  custom  of  Offices  to  require  a  statement  whether 
the  life  has  been  already  proposed  to  other  Offices,  and  whether  the 
proposal  has,  or  has  not  been  accepted.  But  this  is  only  a  partial 
method  of  checking  such  nefarious  speculations.  In  France  and 
most  Continental  States  insurances  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be 
strictly  forbidden,  not  for  the  prevention  of  gambling  (which  is 
rather  encouraged),  but  in  order  to  guard  society  against  the  risk 
of  the  persons  insuring  contriving  the  death  of  the  insured.  That 
these  regulations  are  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  secret  murder 
and  speculation  in  human  life  is,  however,  clearly  established  by 
the  case  of  I)r,  De  la  Pommerais^  who,  in  May,  1864,  was  con- 
victed in  Paris  of  the  murder  of  a  woman  named  Pauw.  The 
reader  will  tind  an  account  of  the  medical  circumstances  connected 
with  this  act  of  murder,  which  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass  in 
atrocity,  the  murders  perpetrated  by  William  Palmer  on  his  wife 
and  brother,  in  vol.  2,  p.  438,  of  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,''  1873. 

De  la  Pommerais  had  first  cohabited  with  the  deceased.  Having 
thrown  her  off,  he  married,  in  August,  1861,  a  lady  of  some  fortune, 
Madlle.  Dubizy.     Some  time  after  the  marriage,  the  mother  of  this 
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lady  died  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  as  it  was  supposed, 
from  poison  administered  by  the  prisoner.  In  June,  1863,  he  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  apparent  cause,  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
the  deceased  Pauw,  who  was  living  in  great  poverty  with  several 
of  her  children.  Having  advanced  to  her  small  sums  of  money, 
amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  211. ^  he  induced  her  to  insure  her 
life  in  various  Insurance  Offices  for  the  sum  of  22,000/.,  and  after- 
wards to  assign  the  policies  to  him.  The  reasons  which  he  gave 
for  effecting  these  insurances  were — partly  that  he  had  advanced 
to  the  deceased  large  sums  of  money  (4000/.),  and  partly  that,  in 
the  event  of  her  death,  he  wished  to  provide  for  his  illegitimate 
children.  The  first  statement  was  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  the 
second  was  inconsistent  with  the  claims  which  he  subsequently 
made  on  the  Offices.  The  woman  was  examined,  found  to  be  in 
good  health,  and  insurances  on  her  life  were  eftected  for  two  or 
three  years,  to  the  large  amount  above  stated.  La  Pommerais  paid 
the  first  premiums,  amounting  to  600/.  He  had  thus  entered  into 
engagements  for  three  years  to  pay  in  premiums  a  sum  of  about 
800/.  per  annum,  when  his  practice  did  not  brine  in  more  than  400/. 
per  annum,  and  he  had  no  other  resources.  He  induced  the  de- 
ceased to  feign  that  she  was  ill  and  had  met  with  an  accident;  but 
the  surgeons  and  physicians  whom  she  consulted  found,  on  exami- 
nation, that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  attacks  of  vomiting.  She  continued  well  up  to  the 
16th  of  November,  when  the  prisoner  visited  her,  and  passed  the 
evening  with  her.  She  was  taken  very  ill  that  night,  and  after 
violent  vomiting  and  convulsions,  with  fainting,  she  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  it  was  proved,  from  the  effects  of  digi- 
taline^ — a  large  quantity  of  which  the  prisoner  had  purchased  some 
time  before,  and  of  the  disposal  of  which  he  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tory account.  He  found  no  difficulty,  however,  in  procuring  a 
*  medical  certificate  to  the  eftect  that  deceased  had  died  from  gas- 
tritis and  perforation  of  the  stomach.  The  policies  of  assurance 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  deceased  shortly  before  her  death ; 
and  it  was  the  early  claim  which  he  put  in  for  the  payment  of  them 
that  first  led  to  suspicion.  There  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of 
murder  by  the  administration  of  digitaline,  and  the  prisoner  was 
convicted  and  executed. 

The  proper  methofl  to  stop  this  secret  system  of  murder  would 
be  by  placing  severe  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  assignment  of 
policies,  and  by  preventing  the  purchase  of  them  by  strangers,  who 
can  only  have  an  interest  in  the  death  of  the  insured  at  the  earliest 
possible  period.  The  burial-club  murders  are  said  to  have  been 
much  checked  by  a  regulation  which  prohibited  a  person  from  re- 
covering under  this  species  of  insurance  more  than  the  amount 
proved  to  have  been  actually  paid  for  the  funeral.  It  would  be 
well  if  this  principle  were  universally  carried  out,  but  from  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  Mary  Ann  Cotton  {Reg,  v.  Cotton^ 
Durham  Lent  Assizes,  1873),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
surances on  lives  are  still  secretly  eftected  simply  for  the  purposes 
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of  murder.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  by  poison  of 
her  stepson,  who  died  in  July,  1872.  The  body  of  the  deceased 
was  exhumed,  and  arsenic  was  detected  in  it.  This  was  the  sole 
cause  of  death.  This  woman,  it  was  stated  upon  well-ascertained 
facts,  had  at  different  times  killed  by  poison  her  mother,  fifteen 
children,  three  husbands  and  a  lodger — making  altogether  twenty 
persons ;  and  the  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  insured.  In 
some  of  these  cases  she  had  claimed,  and  received  from  the  In- 
surance Offices,  the  premiums  on  these  deaths.  One  of  her  three 
husbands  thus  disposed  of  and  four  of  her  children,  were  insured 
in  the  British  and  Prudential  Insurance  Office.  They  died  rather 
rapidly  one  after  the  other,  and  the  medical  man  assigned  gastric 
fever  as  the  cause  of  death,  when  the  symptoms  were  not  consistent 
with  this  cause.  The  prisoner  obtained  from  the  Office  a  sum  of 
thirty-five  pounds  by  the  death  of  this  husband,  and  some  smaller 
amounts  from  burial-clubs,  by  the  deaths  of  the  children !  She  then 
married  a  man  with  a  family  of  children,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
have  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  children  insured.  One  day  he 
found  her  at  an  Office  trying  to  procure  an  insurance  on  his  life. 
He  left  her,  and  his  life  was  thereby  saved.  This  woman  was  very 
properly  convicted  and  executed.  No  toxicomania  was  pleaded  in 
defence!  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  in  this  and  other  cases,  that 
some  of  the  Insurance  Offices  which  find  clients  among  the  poor, 
furnish  great  facilities  for  such  murders,  and  that  the  managers  are 
not  sufficiently  careful  in  making  inquiry  into  the  means,  motives, 
and  objects  which  induce  persons  in  this  class  of  life  to  effect  in- 
surances on  the  lives  of  others. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  this  criminal  for  these  insurance 
murders  brought  to  light  another  fact,  namely,  the  great  insecurity 
of  life  in  tliis  country,  owing  to  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which 
medical  men  discharge  an  important  duty  in  filling  up  certificates 
of  the  causes  of  death.  With  fully-marked  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  these  sudden  and  violent  deaths  were  registered,  one  after 
the  other,  as  gastric  fever.  A  public  writer,  conmienting  on  these 
cases,  justly  observes:  "Are  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  so 
subtle  that  trained  doctors  cannot  be  expected  to  notice  them  ?  Is 
it  creditable  to  medical  science  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  die 
with  a  fatal  quantity  of  arsenic  in  his  stomach  without  foul  play 
being  suspected?  But  perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  a  woman 
could  successfully  practice  for  so  many  years  a  system  of  poison- 
ing, without  betraying  her  dreadful  secret,  or  awakening  more 
than  once  material  distrust  among  her  neighbors."  The  success  of 
this  criminal  depended,  first,  on  the  facilities  for  insuring  the 
lives  of  others  in  a  low  class  of  Insurance  Offices,  and,  secondly, 
on  the  carelessness  with  which  causes  of  death  are  certified. 
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Copper,  arsenite  of,  157 

poisoning  by  salts,  173 

in  articles  of  food,  175 
Copperas,  poisoning  with,  184 
Cord,  umbilical,  death  from  laceration  of,  591 

length  of  the.  606 

strangulation  by  the,  609 
Cord,  mark  of  the.  in  hnnging,  409 

in  strangulation,  423 
/Oroner*s  inquests.  37 
/orpora  lutea.  517 

Corrosion  distinguished  from  ulceration,  104 
Corrosive  li<{uids,  burns  frpm,  381 
Corrosive  poisons,  87 

Corrosive  Scblimatk,  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing with,  160 

post-mortem  appearances,  162 

tests  for,  163 

in  organic  liquids,  164 


Counsel,  license  of.  42 

privileges  of,  47 
Courtesy,  tenancy  by,  628 
Cranium,  fractures  of  the,  269,  347 

accidental  in  the  new-born  child,  603 
Cretins,  742 

Criminal  abortion,  526.     (See  Abortion.) 
Criminal  responsibility  in  insanity,  781 

in  drunkenness,  810 

somnambulism,  818 

in  deafness  and  dumbness,  818 
Croton  oil,  poisoning  with,  187 
Crying,  evidence  of  live  birth,  624 
Crypsorchides,  virility  of,  685 
Cuts  and  8t.abs.  271 
Cyanide  of  silver,  214 

of  potassium,  217 


DALBY'S  carminative,  207 
Date  of  birth,  620 

of  conception,  041 
Datura  stramonium,  255 
Daturia,  256 

Dead,  wounds  and  contusions  on  the,  261 
Dead  body,  examination  of  the,  22 

burning  of  the,  380 
Deadly  nighUhade.  249 
Deaf  and  dumb,  818 
Deafness  and  dumbness,  feigned,  819 
Death,  signs  of.  60 

causes  of  sudden,  57 

muscular  irritability  after,  64,  66 

reality  of,  65 

apparent  in  new-born  children,  365 

acceleration  of,  in  personal  injuries,  320 

from  surgical  operations  on  wounded  per- 
son, 329 

proof  of  in  oases  of  life  insurance,  823 

presumption  of,  824 
Debility,  death  of  a  new-born  child  from,  591 
Decay,  food  rendered  poisonous  by,  203 
Declarations  of  dying  person,  33 
Defloration,  signs  of,  710 
Deformities,  evidence  from,  659 
Detormities,  sexual,  668 

of  the  face  from  wounds.  349 
Delirium  mistaken  for  insnnity,  738 
Delirium  tremens,  following  wounds,  329 

in  reference  to  insanity,  752 

in  drunkards,  814 
Delivery,  507 

in  the  living.  508 

at  a  remote  period,  510 

feigned  and  unconscious,  51 1 

during  sleep,  512 

signs  of,  in  the  dead,  575 

protracted,  death  of  the  child  from,  591 

sudden,  in  the  erect  posture,  605 

violence  inflicted  on  the  child  during,  607, 
611 

locomotion  and  exertion  after,  607 
Delusion  in  insanity,  734 

in  reference  to  testamentary  capacity,  773 
De  luntitico  inquirendo,  760 
Dementia,  741 

senile.  744 
Dementia  naturalif,  accidentalis,  733 
Derangement,  mental,  729 
Destructive  things.  81,  83 
Development  of  child,  evidence  from,  623, 646 
De  ventre  inspioiendo,  writ  of,  502 
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Diaphragm,  wounds  of  the,  358 

Digitalis,  poisoning  with,  254 

Digitaline,  255,  867 

Dipsomania,  810 

Direction  of  wounds,  278 

Discharge  of  lunatics,  758 

Diseased  flesh,  poisonous,  193 

Disease,  influence  of,  on  poisons,  90 

Dislocations,  366 

DiTorce,  medical  evidence  in  suits  of,  696 

Docimasia  pulmonaris,  563 

circulation  is,  580,  582 
Doubtful  sex,  668 

Drains  and  sewers,  noxious  gases  of,  469 
Dress,  examination  of  the,  in  wounds,  272 
Drowning,  cause  of  death  from,  384 

death  from  secondary  causes  in,  388 

appearances  in,  386 

medical  proofs  of,  393 

buoyancy  of  the  body  in,  397 

marks  of  violence  in  oases  of,  399 

homicidal  or  suicidal,  401 

from  partial  immersion,  402 

a  cause  of  death  in  new-born  children,  598 
Drugs  used  as  abortives,  530 
Drunkards,  restraint  of,  769,  813 
Drunkenness,  responsibility  in  cases  of,  810 

interdiction  in  cases  of  habitual,  769,  813 

as  affecting  degree  of  guilt  in  homicide, 
815 
Ductus  arteriosus,  closure  of,  581 
Dumb,  responsibility  of  the,  818 
Dyes,  red,  mistaken  for  blood,  295 
Dying  declarations,  rules  respecting,  22,  23 


EARTHENWARE,  wounds  from,  268 
Eccentricity  mistaken  for  insanity,  740 
in  wills,  775 
EccnvMOSis,  from  violence,  262 

changes'  of  color  in,  263 

production  of,  after  death,  264 

not  always  a  result  of  violence,  265 

in  hanging,  409 

in  ptrangulation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  611 

natural  marks  resembling,  613 

caused  by  lightning,  481 
Eclamps^ia,  512 
Eczema  from  arsenic,  142 
Effusion  of  blood  (see  Extravasation),  279 
Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers,  469 
Electric    fluid,    action  of,  475.     (See    Light- 
ning.) 
Embryo,  examination  of  the,  520 
Emerald  green,  poisoning  with,  158 
Emetic,  tartar,  poisoning  with,  176 
Epispadias,  63U 
Epithelial  scales,  584 
Ergot  in,  534 

Ergot  of  rye  as  an  abortive,  531 
Erotomania,  810 

Erysipelas  following  wounds,  329 
E-Jsenoe  of  mirbane,  219 
Essential  oil  of  almonds,  218 
Ether,  poisoning  with,  224 
Evidence  and  testimony,  54 
Evidence,  medical,  41 

rules  for  the  delivery  of,  53 
Evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  living,  89 

in  the  dead.  98 

notes,  when  and  how  used  in,  28 

circumstantial,  in  wounds,  282 


Examination  in  chief,  46 

cross,  46 
Examination  of  wounds,  260 

of  weapons,  267,  271 

of  fire- arms,  375 

the  female  in  child-murder,  617 

of  lunatics,  762 
Excitement  a  cause  of  extravasation,  346 
Exhaustion,  death  from,  311 
Exhumation  of  bodies,  25 
Extent  of  wounds,  276 
Extract,  Goulard's,  poisoning  with,  172 
Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain,  343 

date  of,  347 


FACE,  wounds  of,  349 
Facts,  specification  of,  in  insanity,  753 
Family  likeness,  evidence  from,  657 
Fasting,  long,  effects  of,  487 
Fatuity.  741 

Fat  poisoned  by  lead  glase,  173 
Features,  evidence  from  the,  657 
Fecundity  in  women,  695 
Feigned  poisoning,  76 

wounds,  273 

strangulation,  434 

pregnancy,  501 

menstruation,  495 

delivery,  511 

abortion,  540 

insanity,  746 

deafness  and  dumbness,  819 
Fern,  decoction  of,  as  an  abortive,  530 
Fever,  death  from,  after  wounds  and  opera- 
tions, 331 
Fire-arms,  examination  of,  375 
Fish,  poisonous,  194 
Flagellation,  death  from,  315 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  246 
Fish,  diseased,  poisoning  by,  194 
Flogging,  military,  death  from,  315 
Flour,  accidental  poisoning  of,  173 
Flypaper,  157 
Fly-water,  death  from,  157 
.Fcetal  circulation,  changes  in  the,  caused  by 

respiration,  580 
Foetal  stomach,  contents  of  the,  582 
Ftetal  heart,  sounds  of  the,  499 

changes  in  the,  after  breathing,  580 
Foeticide.     (See  Abortion.) 
Foetus,  characters  of  the,  from  conception  to 
the  si.xth  month,  520 

from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month,  552 
Food,  poisonous,  193 

putrescent,  203 

death  from  privation  of,  486 
Fool's  parsley,  poisoning  with,  244 
Foramen  ovale,  closure  of  the,  581 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  157 
Foxglove,  poisoning  with,  254 
Fractures,  363 

accidental,  in  the  drowned,  401 

in  new-born  children,  603 
Fragilitas  ossium,  364 
Fruit  stains  resemWing  blood,  295 
Fungi,  poisoning  with,  231 


nALL-BLADDER,  wounds  of  the,  359 
'  I      (Jamboge,  effects  of,  186 
Game,  poisoned,  203 
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Gardner  peernge  case,  656 

Garotte  robberies,  431 

Gaseous  poisons,  446 

Gelatinized  perforation  of  the  stomaoh,  106 

Gelseminnm,  190 

Genitals,  woands  of  the,  362 

GE8TATiO!f,  nataral  period  of,  641 

duration  of,  from  one  interooarse,  642 

short  periods  of,  645 

protracted,  650 

mistakes  in  the  mode  of  oompatation  of, 
653 

period  of,  not  fixed  by  law,  655 
Glass,  woands  caused  by,  268 

powdered,  effects  of,  83 
Godfrey's  cordial,  207 
Gonorrhoea,  in  rape,  708 
Goulard's  extract,  172 
Goulard-water,  172 
Green  vitriol,  184 
Green  hellebore,  188 
Grievous  bodily  harm,  259 
Gun iacum  process,  for  blood,  300 
Gunpowder,  woands  from,  372 
Gunshot  wounds,  nature  of,  368 

near  or  distant,  368 

accidental,  homicidal,  or  suicidal,  370 


HABIT,  its  influence  on  poisons,  84 
intemperate,  in  cases  of  life  insurance, 
741 
Hsematin,  properties  of,  291 

crystals  of,  307 
Hair,  evidence  from,  on  weapons,  285 

the  color  of,  in  paternity,  660 
Hallucinations  in  insanity,  734 

in  drunkenness,  812 

in  sleep,  817 
HA5GI50,  death  from,  404 

appearances  in  death  from,  406 

evidence  of,  from  mark  of  the  cord,  409, 
411 

of  the  dead  body,  413 

marks  of  violence  on  the  body  in,  414 

homicidal,  416 

circumstantial  evidence  in  cases  of,  417 

evidence  from  position  of  the  body  in,  418 

fracture  of  crystalline  lens,  a  result  of, 
420 
Hartshorn,  poisoning  with,  129 
Head,  wounds  of  the,  340 

injuries  to  the,  in  new-bom  children,  603 
Heart,  wounds  of  the,  352 
Heat,  excessive,  death  from,  486 
Hellebore,  poisoning  with,  188 
Hemlock,  poisoning  with,  240  ! 

water-dropwort,  243  \ 

Hemorrhage,  death  from,  311  j 

internal,  death  from,  313  | 

death  of  the  new-born  child  from,  591       j 
Henbane,  poisoning  with,  232 
Hepatization  of  the  lungs.  564  ' 

Hereditary  transmission  of  insanity,  744,  807  . 
Hermaphrodites,  legal  rights  of,  673 
Hermaphroditism,  668  I 

Hernia,  phrenic,  356  | 

Hierapicra,  186  j 

in  abortion,  530 
Homicidal  Moxomania,  784 

symptoms  of,  785  | 

legal  tests,  789  | 


Homicidal  Monomahia,  varieties  of,  787 

medical  tests  of,  792 

medical  evidence  in  oases  of,  796 
Homicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  275 

burning,  mistaken  for  spontaneous,  380 
Horseradish  mistaken  for  aconite,  247 
Hunger,  death  from.     (See  Starvation.) 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  226 
Hydrochloric  acid,  119 
Hydrocyanic  acid.     (See  Pritaric  Acid.) 
Hydrogen,  test  for  arsenic,  147 
Hydrostatic  Test,  563 

objections  to  the,  from  sinking  of  the 
lungs,  564 

erroneous  inferences  from,  566 

effects  of  putrefaction  on  the,  568 

artificial  inflation,  569 

general  conclusions  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of,  574 
Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  461 
Hydrosulphuric  acid,  poisoning  with,  466 
Hymen,  evidence  derived  from  the,  in  rape, 
703 

as  a  sign  of  virginity,  711 
Hyoscyamus,  poisoning  with,  232 
Hypospadias,  689 


IDENTITY  of  substances,  26 
Identity  from  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  374 
Idiocy,  742 

Idiosyncrasy  in  poisoning,  85 
Idiots,  rape  on,  715 
Illusions  in  insanity,  734 

in  drunkenness,  812 
Imbecility,  742 

senile,  744 
Immaturity  of  the  foetus,  or  venter.  619 

of  the  partus,  in  cases  of  legitimacy,  647 

death  of  the  child  from,  591 
Impediments,  canonical,  to  marriage,  697 
Impotenct,  causes  of,  680 

from  age,  682 

from  local  disease  and  malformation,  685 

from  general  disease,  689 

as  a  ground  for  divorce,  696 
Impulse  to  crime,  794,  800 
Imputed  poisoning,  95 

wounds.  273 

strangulation,  434 
Inanition,  death  from,  489 
Incapacity,  sexual.     (See  Impotbxct.) 
Incendiarism,  propensity  to,  809 
Incised  wounds.  268 
Incoherenoy,  743 

Incompetency,  mental,  medical  tests  of,  762 
Indian  tobacco,  253 
Indigo,  sulphate  of,  111 
Infanticidr,  548 

inspection  of  the  body  in,  553 

proofs  of  life  before  respiration  in,  554 

after  respiration,  557 

static  test  in,  560 
Ploucquet's  test  in,  562 

proofs  of  live  birth  in,  675 

natural  causes  of  death  in,  591 

violent  causes  of  death  in,  694 

summary  of  medical  proofii  in,  608,  618 

proposed  changes  in  the  law  of,  675 
htfafu  in  law,  519 
Infantile  leucorrhoea,  705 
Infants,  action  of  opium  on,  205 
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Inflntion,  artificial  of  the  lungs,  569 
Inflaence  of  morphia  in  disguising  the  color 

test  of  strychnia,  239 
Inheritance,  questions  relating  to,  620 
Inquests,  coroners',  37 
Insane,  responsibility  of  the,  771.  781 
Insanity,  medical  definitions  of,  729 

moral,  731 

legal  definitions  of,  733 

early  symptoms  of,  734 

hallucinations  and  illusions  in,  734 

lucid  intervals  in,  735 

various  forms  of,  737 

hereditary  trrnsmission  of,  744,  807 

feigned,  746 

post-mortem  appearances  in,  747 

rules  for  applying  restraint  in,  749 

signing  certificates  of,  752 

interdiction  in  cases  of,  759 

evidence  of  from  written  documents,  766 

plea  of,  in  criminal  oases,  781 

homicidal,  784 

puerperal,  807 
Insect-powders,  235 
Insemination,  641 
Inspection  of  the  body,  in  poisoning,  23 

in  wounds,  283 

in  child-murder,  553 

for  coroners'  inquests,  25 
Insurance,  life,  822 
Intellectual  insanity,  731 
Intemperate  habits  as  affeoting  life  insurance, 

841 
Intercourse,  duration  of  gestation  after,  644 

carnal,  legal  proofs  of,  701 
Interdiction  in  insanity,  749 
Intervals,  lucid,  in  insanity,  735 

validity  of  acts  performed  during,  735        | 
Intestines,  ruptures  of  the,  360  ' 

Intoxication  mistaken  for  concussion,  342 
Iodine,  138  I 

Iron,  <>ialt«!  of,  poisoning  with,  184  | 

Iron  moulds  mistaken  for  blood  stains,  295, 

297  I 

Iron  filings,  83  I 

Iron,  muriate  of,  184,  530 
Irritant  poisons,  general  effects  of,  87 
luRiTANTs,  meohanical,  83 

mineral,  110 

vegetable,  180 

animal,  192 


JALAP,  efiects  of.  186 
Juniperus  Sabina,  poisoning  with,  187 
Jury  of  matrons,  o02 


KIDNEYS,  ruptures  of  the,  360 
King's  yellow,  150 
Kleptomania,  SOU 


LABOR,  premature,  induction  of,  545  i 

Laburnum,  poisoning  with,  257  | 

Lacerated  wounds,  268  I 

Lactation  a  cause  of  puerperal  insanity,  808  I 

Latent  disease,  death  from,  in  wounds,  326  ' 

Laudanum,  poisoning  by,  207  | 
Lead,  poisoning  by  acetate,  769 

tests  for  the  salts  of,   170  i 

chronic  poi:«oning  by,  172  | 


Lead-glaze,  poisonoas  effects  of,  172 
Lead  palsy,  172 
Legal  tests  of  insanity,  789 
Legitimacy,  legal  presumption  of,  639 

period  of  gestation  in  reference  to,  641 

disputed,  from  shortness  of  gestation,  646 

viability  in  reference  to,  047 

proofs  of,  from  the  state  of  the  offspring, 
646 

disputed  from  long  periods  of  gestation, 
650 

in  what  cases  admitted,  654 

inferred  from  paternal  likeness,  659 
Leucorrhoea,  infantile,  705 
Levant-nut,  229 
License  of  counsel,  42 
Life,  legal  and  medical,  532 
Life  Insurance,  822 

principles  of,  822 

proof  of  death,  823 

suicide  in  relation  to,  804 

questions  connected  with  proposals  for,  827 

policies  vitiated  by  fraud,  834 

policies  vitiated  by  concealment  of  hubits, 
834 

policies  vitiated  by  concealment  of  dis- 
ease, 836 

acts  of  murder  in  connection  with,  864 
Lightning,  death  from,  475 

post-mortem  appearances,  476 

action  for  damages  from,  482 
Likeness,  parental  evidence  from,  657 
Limekilns,  vapors  of,  457 
Liquids,  corrosive,  burns  by,  381 
Liquor  amnii,  546 
Liquor  arsenicalis,  156 
Litharge,  poisoning  with,  173 
Live  birth  in  civil  suits,  019 

proofs  of,  in  child  munler.  554 

Scotch  law  concerning,  624 

summary  regarding,  678 
Liver,  ruptures  and  wounds  of  the.  359 
Lobelia,  poisoning  with,»  2C>3 
Lochia,  evidence  of  delivery  from  the,  5UV 
Lockjaw,  death  from,  in  wounds.  32S 
Long  fasting,  effects  of,  487 
Lucid  intervals,  735 
Lucifer  matches,  poisoning  with,  134 
Lunacy,  343 

commissions  of,  760 
Lunacy  acts,  legal  provisions  of  the,  754 

breaches  of  the.  755 
Lunatics,  wounds  inflicted  by,  220 

restraint  applied  to,  749 

dijtcharge  of,  758 

civil  responsibility  of,  771 

contracts  of,  771 

marriage  of,  771 

testamentary  capacity  of,  774 

interdiction  of,  759,  769 

examination  of  alleged,  762 

wills  by,  774 
Lungs,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the,  352 

examination  of  the,  in  new-born  children, 
558 

specific  gravity  of,  562 

atelectasis  of  the,  564 

variably  affected  by  respiration,  507 

putrefjiction  of,  568 

artificial  inflation  of,  569 
Lung-tests,  559 
Lypemania,  740 
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^f  AGNETIC  sleep,  mpa  during,  717 
rl     Majority,  questions  relative  to,  636 

when  attained,  637 
falapraxis,  367 
falfonnation,  death  of  the  child  from,  502 

sexual,  668 
lAJtIA,  7.37 

suicidal,  800 

homicidal,  784 

paerpernl,  807 
fania  sine  delirio,  731 
larriage,  impediments  to,  696 

of  lunatics,  void,  771 
Iarsh*s  process  for  arsenic,  147 
latrons,  jury  of,  502 

faturity  of  the  new-born  child,  signs  of,  551 
feadow-saffron.     (See  Colchicum.) 
feat,  unwholesome,  196 
feconic  acid,  tests  for,  210 
leconium,  585 

microscopical  characters  of,  588 
fechanicai  injury,  death  from,  314 
lechanical  irritants,  83 
fedical  evidence,  17 
fedical  witne^ises,  41 
ledical  jurisprudence  defined,  17 
fedical  jurijits,  duties  of,  18 
ledical  witnesses  act,  38 
fedical  privilege,  43 
fedical  eti«iuette,  44 
fedical  responsibility,  in  wounds,  334 

in  oases  of  insanity,  749 

in  delivery,  545 
ledico-legal  reports,  29 

for  coroners'  inquests,  32 
felted  metals,  burns  from,  376 
felancholia,  740 

fenses,  suppre!<sion  of,  in  pregnancy,  494 
lenses  (see  Menstruation),  494 
fenstrual  blood,  character  of,  723 
fenstrual  climacteric.  694 
f  ENSTiiTATioN,  Suppression  of,  a  sign  of  preg- 
nancy, 494 

feigned,  495 

appearances  of,  after  death,  539 

relation  of  gestation  to,  643 

fallacies  in  calculating  pregnancy,  651 

age  at  which  it  ap})ears,  663 

pregnancy  before.  474,  692 

appearance  of,  in  infants,  693 

age  at  which  it  ceases,  694 

absence  of.  a  cause  of  sterility,  692 

in  hermaphrodites,  669 
fental  alienation,  729 
lercurius  Vit.»',  ISO 
lercurio  methide,  168 
f  BRCi'RY,  poisoning  by  the  salti  of,  160 

chronic  poisoning  by,  161 

ammonia-chloride  of,  or  white  preeipi* 
tate,  167 

oxide  of,  168 

sulphates  and  nitrates  of,  168 

methide  of.  168 
letallio  irritants,  140 
lethide,  mercuric,  168 
licroscopical  evidence,  107,  303,  719,  722 
lilk,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach,  584 
find,  unsoundness  of,  733 
lineral  green,  poisoning  with,  157 

solution.  Fowler's,  156 
finium,  poisoning  with,  173 
finer.    (See  Minority.) 


Minority,  questions  relating  to,  636 

Mirbane,  essence  of,  219 

Miscarriage,  legal  meaning  of,  526,  540 

Mole-pregnancy,  521 

Moles,  nature  of,  521 
abortion  of,  521 

Monkshood,  poisoning  with,  245 

Monomania,  739 
suicidal,  741 
homicidal,  784 
I  Monorchides,  virility  of,  685 
'  Monsters,  abortion  of,  546,  592 
I  legal  definition  of,  635 

I  do  not  inherit,  635 

'  sexual,  586,  668 

'■  Monsters,  destruction  of,  not  permitted,  593 

Monstrosity,  death  of  the  child  from,  592 
i  Monstrosity,  sexual,  668,  688 
!  Moral  insanity,  731,  783 

Morphia  and  its  salts,  poisoning  with,  208 
influence  of.  in  the  color-test,  239 
!  tesU  for,  209 

!  Mortality  of  wounds,  310 
'  Motives  for  crime,  792 

Muco-purulent  discharges,  710 

Mucous  discharges!,  characters  of,  704 

Muriate  of  iron,  184,  530 
of  morphia,  209 
!  MiTRiATic  Acid,  poisoning  with,  119 
!  Mushrooms,  poisoning  with.  231 

Musaels,  poisoning  with,  194 


V^VI  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence,  615 

11      Narcotic  poisons,  88,  205 

Nareotioo- irritants,  effects  of,  88 
I  Navel-string      (See  Umbilical  cord.) 

Neck,  twisting  of  the,  in  the  new-born,  607 
,  Needles  and  pins,  actions  of,  83 
I  Neurotic  poisons,  87,  205 

New-bom  child,  legal  meaning  of,  549 

Niootina,  poisoning  with,  227 

Nightshade.     (See  Belladonna.) 
,  Nitrate  of  potash.  130 

Nitre,  death  from,  131 
I  Nitric  Acid,  poisoning  with,  115 
Tapor  of  115 
analysis,  117 
i  Nitrobeniole,  219 

Noma  pudendi,  704 

Non  compos  mentis,  733 
.  Notes,  use  of,  in  evidence,  28 
I  Noxious  substances,  legal  meaning  of,  82,  541 
animal  food,  193 

Nux  vomica,  poisoning  with,  194 


>  /1?DEMA  of  the  longs,  564 

'  IJu     (Enanthe  orocata.  243 

I  Oil  of  vitriol,  poisoning  with.     (See  Sulphu- 

;  Ric  Acid.) 

I         oroton,  187 

I         of  bitter  almonds,  218 

i  of  savin,  187,  535 

i  of  tansy,  536 

I  Operations,  surgical,  death  from,  329 

•  Operation,  Cu'sarean.  631 

Opiam,  symptoms  caused  by,  205 
appearances  in  death  from,  206 
process  for  detecting.  208,  211 

Orbit,  wounds  of  the.  349 

Orpiment,  poisoning  by,  169 
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Ovum,  examination  of  the,  520 
Oznlnte  of  potu8h,  acid,  125 
Oxalic    Acid,    nymptoma  and   appearances 
caased  by,  120 


PAINTER'S  colic,  172 
Pnlsy  from  lead,  172 
Paper  hangings,  arsenic  in,  157 
Papier  Moare,  157 
Paraplegia,  virility  in  oases  of,  690 
Paregoric  elixir,  208 
Parental  likeness,  657 
Parturition.     (See  Delivery.) 
Partus,  the  new-born  child,  549 
Paternity,  questions  on,  657 
Peach-nut  oil,  219 
Pearlash,  poisoning  with,  127 
Pearl  white,  184 
Perforation  of  the  stomach  from  poison,  104 

spontaneous,  105 
Personal  injuries,  258 

denth  from  slight,  320 
Phosphorus,  poisoning  by,  133 

red  or  amorphous,  action  of,  138 
Phrenic  hernia,  356 
Phrenitis,  738 
Picrotoxine,  effects  of,  230 
Pins  and  needles,  administration  of,  83 
Ploucquet's  test,  562 
Plural  births,  639 
Poison,  definition  of  a.  79 

law  respecting  the  administration  of,  81 

influence  of  habit  on,  84 
of  idiosyncrasy,  85 

irritant  and  corrosive,  87 

narcotic  and  nnrcotico-irritant,  86 

effects  modified  by  disease,  90 

slow  and  rapid  death  from,  98 

gaseous,  44() 
Poisoned  game,  204 
Poisoned  grain.  230 
Poisoning,  evidence  of,  in  the  living,  89 

disease  mist ji ken  for,  94 

feigned  and  imputed,  95 

evidence  in  the  dead,  101 

chronic,  100 

ulceration,  corrosion,  and  softening,  103 

rules  for  investigating  cases  of,  30,  96 

infanticide  by,  616 
Poisonous  food,  193 

gases,  446 

fungi  or  mushrooms,  231 
Poppies,  syrup  of,  207 
Pork,  diseased,  poisoning  with,  196 
Porphyridium  cruentuni  taken  for  blood,  305 
Posthumous  children,  i')Ci2 
Potash  and  its  carbonates,  poisoning  with,  127 

oxalate  of,  125 

nitrate  of,  130 

sulphate  of,  131 

arsenite  of,  156 

arsenate  of,  159 
Potassium,  cyanide  of,  217 
Precipitate,  white  and  red,  167,  168 
Pregnanc  Y,  signs  of,  494 

feigned,  501 

plea  of,  in  bar  of  execution,  502 

concealment  of,  504 

unconscious,  505 

in  the  dead,  506 

proof  of,  in  cases  of  abortion,  540 


Pbegitahct,  longest  dnration  of,  642 

before  menstruation,  692 

crimes  perpetrated  daring,  818 

earliest  age  for,  692 

latest  age  for,  694 

following  rape,  718 
Premature  births,  645 

labor,  induction  of,  545 
Presumption  of  death,  823 

of  survivorship,  825 
Prooreative  power,  age  for,  in  the  male,  681 

in  the  female,  691 
Projectiles,  369 
Protracted  births,  650 

gestation,  653 
Prussic  Acid,  symptoms  caused  by,  212 

fatal  doses  of,  213 

analysis,  213 

detection  of,  in  the  tissues,  217 
Ptyalism,  mercurial.    (See  Salivation.) 
Puberty  in  males,  681 

in  females,  691 

premature,  693 
Puerperal  mania,  807 
Pulmonary  tests,  559 
Punctured  wounds,  268 
Purulent  discharges    in   alleged    rape,  705, 

710 
Putrefaction,  effects  of,  70 

of  the  lungs,  568 
Putrescent  food,  203 
Pysemia  a  cause  of  death  in  wounds,  333 
Pyromania,  809 

QUICKENING  a  sign  of  pregnancy,  497 
Quicksilver.     (See  Mkrcury.) 


RAPE,  definition  of,  699 
proofs   of,    in   children    under   puberty, 
700 

vulval  and  vaginal,  702 

evidence  from  marks  of  violence  in,  702 

loss  of  physical  evidence  in,  703,  718 

false  charges  of,  704 

gonorrhoeal  discharge  in,  706 

on  girls  after  puberty,  709 

on  adults,  713 

under  narcotics,  715 

on  idiots,  715 

during  sleep,  716 

from  mistake  of  person,  716 

pregnancy  following,  718 

microscopical  evidence  in,  722 

evidence  of,  in  the  dead  body,  723 

by  females  on  males,  724 
Red  lead  in  snuff,  173 
Red  phosphorus,  138 
Red  precipitate,  168 

Redness  of  the  stomach  in  poisoning,  102 
Re-examination,  47 
Reinsch's  process  for  arsenic,  148,  154 
Reports,  medico-legal,  29 
Respiration,  cessation  of  the,  in  death,  60 

signs  of,  in  the  now-born  child,  563 

imperfect,  565 

before  birth,  573 
Responsibility,  medical,  334,  545,  757 
Restraint  in  insanity,  749 
Rigidity,  cadaveric,  63 
Rigor  mortis,  63 
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Rales  for  the  deliverj  of  eTidenee,  53 
Rnct,  stains  of,  mistaken  for  blood,  296 
Rye,  ergot  of,  action  of,  533 


SAFFRON  as  an  abortiTe,  537 
Salivation,  arsenical,  142 
mercarinl,  162 
Salt  of  sorrel.  125 
Saltpetre,  action  of,  131 
Sal  Tolatile,  130 

Sanguineous  tumors  in  the  new-born,  603 
Sausage  poison,  196 
Savin,  poisoning  with,  187 

as  an  abortive,  537 
Scalding,  homicidal,  379 
Scalds  and  burns,  375 
Scalp,  wounds  of  the,  340 

tumor  in  new-bom  children,  603 
Scammony,  186 
Soheele's  green,  157 

prussic  acid,  212 
Scirrhus  of  the  lungs,  564 
Secale  cornutum,  533 
Self-delivery,  violence  in,  607 
Self-inflicted  wounds,  273 
Senile  dementia,  743 
S^wer  gases,  noxious  effects  of,  460 
Sex,  concealed,  678 

distinction  of,  668 

destruction  of  by  on  operation,  676 

mixed  and  doubtful  cases  of.  671 

civil  rights  depending  on.  673 
Sexual  malformation,  varieties  of,  668 

influence  of,  on  electoral  rights,  675 

a  cause  of  impotency.  689 
Shellfish,  poisoning  by,  194 
Shock,  death  from,  314 
Shot,  wounds  from,  371 
Skull,  fractures  of  the,  344,  604 

accidental  fracture  of.  in  parturition,  604 
Sleep,  delivery  during,  511 

rape  during,  716 

homicide  during,  817 
Slow  poisoning,  100 
Small-shot,  wounds  produced  by,  371 
Smothering,  death  from,  ^4 

accidental,  cases  of,  445 
Snuff,  poisoned  with  lead.  173 
Soap-lees,  poisoning  by,  127 
Soda  and  its  carbonate,  poisoning  by,  128 
Sodomy,  724 

Softening  of  the  stomach  from  poison,  104 
Somnambulism,  responsibility  in  eases  of,  816 
Sorrel,  salt  of,  125 
Spanish  flies,  poisoning  with,  192 
Spasm,  cadaveric.  67 
Specific  gravity  of  the  human  body,  398 
Spectral  analysis  of  blood,  301 
Spermatorrhoea  a  cause  of  impotency,  688 
Si>ermatozoa,  age  at  which  they  appear,  682 

examination  of  stains  for,  720 
Sphacelia  segetum  (see  Ergot).  534 
Spinal  marrow,  injuries  to  the,  349 

poisons,  88 
Spine,  concussion  of  the,  349 

fractures  of  the,  349 
Spirits,  poisoning  with  (see  Alcohol),  222 
Spirits  of  hartshorn,  death  from,  129 
Spirit  of  salt,  119.     (See  Muriatic  Acid.) 
Spleen,  ruptures  of  the,  360 
Spontaneooa  oombostion,  alleged,  380 


Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  stomach,  104 

Stabs  and  cuU,  271 

Stains,  acid,  on  clothing,  114,  118 

of  blood  on  linen  and  weapons,  292,  297 

of  meconium,  587 

of  amniotic  liquid,  546 

in  eases  of  rape,  719 
Starch,  detection  of,  583 
Starvation,  death  from,  487 

appearances  in  death  from,  489 

infanticide  by,  601 
Stas's  process  for  strychnia,  238 
Static  test,  the.  in  infanticide.  560 
Sterility  in  males  and  females,  681,  691 

causes  of.  688.  696 
Stibiated  tartar,  176 
Stillbirths.  554 
Stomach,  redness  of  the,  102 

softening  of,  104 

perforation  of  the,  104 

wounds  and  ruptures  of  the,  360 

foetal,  contents  of  the,  582 
Stramonium,  poisoning  with,  255 
Straxoulatiox,  causes  of  death,  421 

post-mortem  appearances  in,  422 

accidental  and  suicidal,  429 

homicidal,  430 

evidence  of,  from  marks  of  violence,  432 
;  imputed  homicidal,  434 

destruction  of  new-born  child  by,  609 
I  accidental,  by  umbilical  cord,  609 

I  marks  on  child  resembling,  613 

i  Strtcunia,  poisoning  with,  233 

symptoms  and  appearances,  234 

analysis.  236 

in  organic  mixtures.  238 

influence  of  morphia  in   disguising   the 
usual  color  test  of,  239 
Subacetate  of  lead,  172 

of  copper,  173 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  poisoning  with,  160 
Subpoenas,  rules  respecting,  39 
Sudden  death,  57 
Suffocation,  causes  of  death  in,  439 

post-mortem  appearances,  440 

evidence  of  death  from,  442 

accidental  cases  of,  442 

of  children,  443 

from  gases,  446 

by  carbonic  acid,  447 

by  charcoal  vapor,  452 

by  carbonic  oxide,  455 

coal  vapor,  456 

by  vapors  of  lime  and  brickkilns,  457 

confined  air,  458 

by  coal-gas,  459 

nitrous  oxide,  462 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  466 

by  sewer  gases.  469 

of  new-born  children,  595 
Sugar,  detection   of,   in   the  foetal   stomach, 
583 

of  lead,  poisoning  with,  169 
Suggillation  (Ecchymosis),  73,  263 
Suicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  279 

mania.  741,  800 
Suicide  and  insanity,  800 

SUICIDB,  800 

not  necessarily  from  insanity,  802,  807 
a  felony,  802 

in  relation  to  life  insurance,  806,  865 
hereditary  tendaaoj  to,  807 
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Sulphate  of  indigo,  111 

of  potnsh,  131 

of  copper,  173 

of  zinc,  183 
Sulphate  of  iron,  184 
Sulphide  of  ammonium,  469 
SuLPniTRETTRD  HrDROGEN,  effectfl,  4M 

appearance  in  death  from,  467 

detection  of,  471 
Sulphuric  Acid,  symptoms,  110 

analysis,  112 

burns  from,  381 
Sulphurous  acid,  action  of,  456 
Sunstroke,  death  from,  486 
Superconception,  662 
Superfoetation,  062 
Supposititious  children,  666 
Surgical  operations,  responsibility  for,  334 
Survivorship,  825 
Syncopal  asphyxia,  58 
Syncope,  death  from,  57 
Syphilis  in  case  of  rape,  708 
Syrup  of  poppies,  207 


TANSY,  oil  of,  536 
Tartar  Emetic,  poisoning  with,  176 

tests  for,  178 
Tartarated  antimony,  176 
Tartaric  acid,  125 
Tartarized  antimony,  176 
Technical  terms,  31,  56 
Tenancy  by  courtesy,  628 
Teratology  (see  Monsters),  635 
Testamentary  capacity,  774 
Testiclet>,  period  at  which  they  descend,  551 

non-descent  of  the,  685 
Testimonial  competency  from  age,  636 
Tetanus  from  wounds,  328 
Theft,  insane  propensity  to,  809 
Thornapple,  poisoning  with,  253 
Throat,  wounds  of  the,  277 
Thugs,  murder  by,  255,  431 
Tobacco,  poisoning  with,  227 

Indian,  263 
Toucher  in  pregnancy,  500 
Trial  at  the  Assizes,  39 
Trichiniasis,    198 
Trichomonas,  722 
Tumors,  sanguineous,  603 


ITLCERATION  distinguished  from  corrosion, 
.      104 
Umbilical  cord,  evidence  of  live  birth,  579 

laceration  of  the,  591 

death  from  compression  of  the,  591 

strangulation  by  the,  609 
Unconsciousness,  acts  in  a  state  of,  817 
Unconscious  pregnancy,  504 

delivery,  511 

intercourse,  715 
Unnatural  offences,  724 
Unsoundness  of  mind,  733 
Uterine  age  of  foetus,  550 
Uterus,  changes  in  the,  from  pregnancy,  oOO 


Y  AGINA,  wounds  of  the,  363,  703 
V  purulent  discharges  from,  705 

Vaginitis  in  infants,  705 
Vagilus  uterinus,  573,  628 


Vapors,  of  oharooal,  effects  of,  452 

of  coal  and  coke,  456 

of  lime,  brick,  and  cement  kilns,  457 

rape  under  narcotic,  715 
Vegetable  irritant  poiaons,  186 
Veins,  wounds  of,  355 

death  from  entrance  of  air  into,  356 
Venereal  disease  in  oases  of  rape,  708 
Venter,  520.     (See  Ovum  or  Embryo.) 
Ventre,  de,  inspiciendo,  writ  of,  502 
Verotria,  189 
Verdigris,  173 
Veratrum  viride,  188 
Vermin  powder,  or  killer,  236 
Vertebrae,  fractures  of  the,  349 

in  drowning,  401 

injuries  to  the,  in  hanging,  405,  417 

in  cases  of  child-murder,  607 
Vesications  from  bums  and  scalds,  377 
Vesicular  mole,  522 
Viability,  in  monstrosity,  635 

in  legitimacy,  647 

in  concealments  of  birth,  524 
Violation.     (See  Rape.) 
Violence  in  self-delivery,  607 
Virgo  intacta,  712 
Virginity,  signs  of,  710 
Virility,  proofs  of,  581 
Viscera,  preservation  of  the,  25 
Vitriol,  oil  of,  poisoning  by  (see  Sulphiric 
Acid),  110 

blue,  poisoning  by,  157 

white,  183 
Vitriol,  green,  134 
Vomica,  naz,  poisoning  with,  233 


WADDING,  wounds  from,  372 
Tl       Wall-papers,  arsenical,  effects  of,  157 
Water-hemlock,  242 

Waters,  potable,  poisoned  with  lead,  172 
Weapons,  used  in  producing  wounds,  2«37, 271 
evidence  from,  284 
found  in  the  hands  after  death,  2S4 
I  blood  and  other  substances  on,  2vS5 

]  Wheat,  poisoned,  230 

White  precipitate,  poisoning  with,  lt)7 
j  lead,  172 

I  White  vitriol,  183 
I  hellebore,  188 

I  Wills  of  the  insane,  law  regarding,  774 
Wills,  proofs  of  eccentricity  in,  775 

burden  of  proof  in  alleging  insanity,  779 
in  senile  dementia  and  in  extremis,  777 
attesting  witnesses  to,  780 
made  in  drunkenness,  811 
Wine  of  colchicum,  187 
I  Witnesses,  medical,  41 
i  admitted  in  court,  49 

!  rules  respecting  the  examination  of.  60 

I  Wolfsbane,  poisoning  by,  245 
I  Wood,  smouldering,  death  from,  454 
I  Wounds,  medico-legal  definition  of.  268 
I  producing  grievous  bodily  harm,  259 

examination  of  260 
vital  and  post-mortem,  261 
without  hemorrhage,  262 
produced  by  weapons,  267 
incised,  lacerated,  and  contused,  268 
from  glass  or  earthenware.  268 
self-inflicted  or  imputed,  273 
evidence  from  situation,  275 
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WToUNDS,  nature  and  extent  of,  275 
direction  and  vhape  of,  278 
ioicidal  and  accidental,  270 
by  right  or  left  hand,  279 
circumstantial  evidence  in,  282,  200 
in  what  position  inflicted,  283 
direct  cause  of  death,  31 1 
fatal  from  hemorrhage,  311 
fatal  from  mechanical  injury,  314 
from  shock,  314 
from  erysipelas,  320 
from  delirium  tremens,  329 
mortality  of,  310 

death  from  latent  disease  in  cases  of,  310 
which  of  two  caused  death,  310 
death  from  slight  wounds,  320 
fatiil  after  long  periods,  321 
secondary  causes  of  death  from,  322 
fatal  from  unskilful  treatment,  324 
fatal  from  imprudence,  324 
from  unhealthy  state  of  body,  326 
acceleration  of  death  from,  327 
fatal  from  abnormal  conditions,  327 
tetanus  following,  328 
fatal  from  surgical  operations,  320 
fatal  from  pyaMuia,  333 


Wounds  of  the  head,  340 

struggling  after  severe,  355 

of  the  face,  340 

of  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow,  340 

of  the  chest,  351 

of  the  lungs  and  heart,  352 

of  the  arteries  and  veins,  354 

of  the  diaphragm,  356 

of  the  abdomen,  357 

of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  350,  360 

of  the  intestines  and  stomach,  360 

of  the  urinary  bladder,  360 

of  the  genitals,  362 

gunshot,  368 

from  gunpowder,  372 

caused  by  lightning,  477 

on  the  new-born  child  in  infanticide,  602 


T7ELL0W  arsenic,  poisoning  with,  150 
1       Yellow  jessamine,  100 
Yew,  poisoning  with,  257 

ZINC,  poisoning  by  the  salts  of,  183 
Zoosperms  (see  Spermatozoa),  682 
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Ln  Illustratrd  Oataloouk^  of  64  octavo  pages^  handsomely  printed,  will  be  for- 
rded  by  mail,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

_  HBNBY  C.  LEA 

K.  lOtf  and  708  Sahsom  St..  FutLADBLPHiA*  November,  1674. 

P  ADDITIONAL  INDUCEMENT  FOB  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

IE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 


f 


TWO  MEBIOAL  JOUENALS,  containing  over  2000  LARGE  PAGES, 

Free  of  Postage,  for  SIX  DOLLARS  Per  Annmn. 


TERMS   FOB  IB74: 


American  Journal  of  thb  Mri>icalScikncfg8,  and  >  Five  Dollars  per  aDnnm, 
Bi  Mkdical  Nkwb  and  Libbary^  both  free  of  postage^    J  in  adyance. 


OR 


Hie  AvsftTCAN  Journal  or  the  Mbdical  Scibkcss,  pablished  qnar- 

terly  (1150  pages  per  annum),  with 
BE  MxntOAL  News  and  Libkabt,  mouthlj  (384  pp.  per  annum),  and 
HI  Supplement  to  thk  Medical  News  and  Librart,  monthly  (592 

pages  per  annum)* 


Six  Dollars 
per  annnm 
in  advance. 


8BPARATS  SUBSCnLFTtQNS  TO 

E  AsneatOAK  Journal  op  the  Medical  Sciences,  sabject  to  post^e  when  not  paid 

for  in  advance.  Five  Dollars. 
K  MEi>iCAL  News  and  LrBRARV,  free  of  postage,  in  advance,  One  Dollar. 
E  MKDiCAii  News  and  Lieraht,  wttb  the  Bupplbmsnt,  free  of  postage,  in  advance, 

Three  Dollars  and  a  Half, 
[i  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  wide  circulation  can  enable  so  vast  an  amoont  ol 
Inable practical  matter  to  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  unprecedentedly  low.  The  pub- 
ler,  therefore,  hiis  much  g-ratifi cation  in  stating  that  the  rapid  and  steady  increase 
the  subscription  Uat  promises  to  render  the  enterprise  a  permanent  one,  and  it  ia 
b  especial  pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  valuable  assistance  spontaneonsly 
idered  by  bo  muny  of  the  old  suViscribera  to  the  '*  Journal/*  who  have  kindly  made 
own  amonj?  their  friends  the  advantages  thus  offered  and  have  induced  them  to 
t>scribe,  Relyiug  upon  a  continuance  of  these  friendly  exertions,  he  hopes  to  be 
'  \%o  maintain  the  unexampled  rates  at  which  these  works  are  now  oflered,  and  to 

(For  **  Toe  OisTKiatoAL  JouaNALf^*  ••«  p.  11.) 


[ 
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succeed  in  his  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  table  of  every  reodinfr  practitioner  in  the 
United  StateB  the  equivalent  of  three  larj^e  octavo  volauica,  at  the  cdtaparatiTeli 
trifling  cost  of  Six  Doij.ahs  p*'r  annum. 

These  periodicalB  are  uQiversaUj  knowa  for  their  ht^h  profesaioD&l  standiag  in  tbeir 
several  spheres. 

I. 

THE  AMERICA!^  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Ebitjo)  by  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  fii'et  of  JaDuary^  April,  July,  and  Octoher.  Eacb 
Dumber  cootains  nearly  three  hnndred  large  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illafltrated, 
wherever  necessary.  It  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  over  FTfn-r  vrar?.  dnnng 
aluioyt  the  whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  tr  i,>f. 

Throughoijt  this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  t^  .of 

medical  periodicals  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  coidial  bup|H*rtof 
the  entire  profession  in  this  country.  Among  its  Collaborators  will  be  found  a  largf 
number  of  the  most  distingtiished  names  of  the  professioa  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  rendering  the  department  devoted  to 

ORIOINAL    OOM  MIJNIOATIONS 

full  of  varied  and  important  matter,  of  great  interest  to  all  prnctitionen.    Thus,  dur 
15^7 :i  articles  have  appeared  in  its  pages  from  nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  profession  throughout  the  United  Sutee.* 

Following  this  is  the  *'Rkvikw  Departmkxt,"  conUiuiug  extended  and  impaiiiil 
reviews  of  all  important  new  works,  together  with  numcr«'!»'-  1  .^. -rate  ''AfiAUYficu 
xnn  BiBLicjoRAFUicAL  NoTicftfi"  of  nearly  all  the  medioal  ua  of  the  day. 

This  in  followed  by  the  *' Quarterly  Summary  of  Im?h  r.  and  iHacoTgRtii 

IK  THK  Mkdical  8<  iKNCi'.a/'  classified  aud  arranged  under  ditferent  heads»  prcseniing 
a  verv  complete  digest  of  all  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  tbe  physician^  abroad  u 
well  as  at  home. 

Thus,  during  the  year  1873,  the'*JotrBNAL"farniBhed  to  JtsHubscribers  SevrntT  s<«vetJ 
Ori^inul  Commuuicatious,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Reviews  and  '  pV 

icalNoticea,  andTwo  Hundred  and  Nincty-roiir  articles  in  the  liuarterlj  .es, 

making  a  total  of  about  Fivr  Uundesd  urticles  emanating  from  the  b^bi  ^laks- 
fiional  minds  in  America  and  Plurope. 

That  the  efforts  thus  made  to  mainUvin  the  high  reputation  of  the  '*  Jocek aj***  are 
fiaccessful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Europe  »»  a 
national  e^tponent  of  medical  progress  t— 

Aiitrrica  cou(lnii«:v  totake^  ttgrtAt  jilnc^  In  IhlsdkM  mntti^r  It  cootaln*,  and  htk%  MUblUli»d  tt>t  Uatlf  > 
ofjournnb  (qaiiri«rlU*«),  at  tliit  head  of  wivldi  lltu  rj  country  wbere  xntptiltdli*  !•  eai* 

grp4i  wurk  of  Dr.  Iiriy>,  Lhf  Amfrirnu  Juuruai  «// tiu  ce.— JBriJ.  atiJ  Ihr,  Jt^  'Chinfi* 

itiiuni*  Uf^vvt  i){Um  pr'tv^d.— JJt>tiitH  Mtd.  J'lmM  ami  Ttu-,  iJ  i.  cttd 

Vireular,  Jati   81,  I.S72.  in*^dlc«l  qi.  iki 

Of  KofMnb  periodiicalei  tlae/^Twc*<,«DiJ  of  American  [rre««!-iit  liu  •                        ,        ,  -          .j  U» 

lli«  Am,  Journal  of  the  MtdiCtd  ScUnctti,  «r«  in  b«  prvlllcT4^eii»o^£.— XrU'^^JuM  l^iUmL^  Aa^  W,  1^«^, 

N.  r.  Mtdxcal  QQutU,  Uq,  7,  1&71.  ^^  „^,»^  H,,  Uiiloa  *od  In  ZnT^Vf,.-L,mt1^m  Wi*3 

Th«  Ameriv<tn  J<tumtil  qf  tht  Mtdical  Rcimncis  '  Timt^,  Sept*  0,  l&fiS, 
y]|«i]dM  to  aoafl  in  tb«  amaum  of  origluiil  Had  borrow^^d 

And  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  the  award  of  a  medal  of  mmt  to 
the  pablishcrat  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  IbT3. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  "Amemcan  Jodrnai*  of  thb  Msdycal  Scikkciw"  bai 
never  been  raised,  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Five  Uollars  per  aouum  ;  and 
when  puid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  '*Mki>ioau  N^ws  and 
LiflRARY,"  making  in  all  about  1500  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  postage 

n. 
THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY 

la  a  monthly  periodical  of  Thirty -two  large  octavo  pages,  making  384  pages  per 
annum.  Its  "News  Depabtmbnt"  presents  the  current  information  of  tho  day,  witb 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Hoapital  Glcaningfi;  while  the  **Ljbharv  I)kp.\  ^  i^ 

voted  to  publishing  standard  works  on  the  various  branchea  of  medicai  -  ^utgud 

•  CommusleAtioBi  i»  liirlt«d  Uom  g«citUia«A  la  &tt  pftrtt  of  tti«  ««uirf  llnWrftia  afti«lM  Itmnd 
hf  (Jie  KdUor  ure  ^Id  r«r  bj-  (!>■  l^ubUt^er. 


separately,  bo  that  they  can  be  removed  and  bound  on  completion*  In  tbift  manner 
!  subscnbera  have  received,  without  expenic,  sach  works  as  "  VVatsox's  Pbacttck/' 
[  "Todd  AN i> Bowman's  pHTsioLooT/'**WR8Toir  Cuildrsn,"  ''MALOAf^SNK's  Sukobry/' 

Ac.  Ac.  Id  July,  1873,  wns  commenced  the  publkatiou  of  Dr  Wilsox  Fox's  valo- 
f  iLble  work  **  On  thi£  L)[siCAi»£s  of  t»&  Stojcaoh"  (see  p.  IG),  which  will  be  completed 

in  Deeember,  lb74,  and  will  be  Ibllowed  in  1875  by  Dr.  SroKKa'a  now  work  on  Fsvbk 
^  (€ee  p.  14) . 

As  itnted  above,  the  Bubgcription  price  of  the  **  Mrdipal  Nkws  axo  Limrart"  ia 
^Onr  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance ;  and  it  is  furnished  without  charge  to  all  advance 

paying  subscribers  to  the  ''Amarwah  Journajj  of  tbk  Medical  SctKsom.** 


IIL 

[^  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY. 

The  pttblicalion  in  Englaofl  of  RankiujL,^'s  '*  IIalk-Yrarly  Abstract  of  thk  Mr- 
IlicAL  SriKNCKs"  having  ceased  with  the  volume  for  January,  1H74.  its  place  will  be 
9ttpphcd  in  ibis  country  by  a  monthly  "Abstract  of  tjik  AIkdical  SriRvriw*'  in  I  he 
bape  ota  Sufplrmbnt  to  the  "  Mkoical  Xi;w9  ani>  LiaaAay/*  contaiuinj   '  lit 

arge  octavo  pagea  each  month,  thus  t'urnishiog  in  the  course  of  the  yt  .  n 

Ikundred  pjiges,  the  same  amuiiDt  of  matter  as  heretofore  erabniced  in  the  liaii-  i  oarly 
lAbslract.     A5  the  di.^contiuuaace  of  ihe  Abstract  aro^'O  from  the  multipliculiou  of 
Onroals  appeariog  mure  frequently  and  preseuiiD)]f  the  same  character  of  materiaZf 
has  becu   thought  tbiU  this  pliio  of  monthly  issnvB  will  better  meet  the  Wiiiila  of 
lubscnbera  who  will  thus  receive  earlier  ititelligence  of  the  impro\^ement«  and  dis- 
&  Veritas  in  the  medical  sciences*     The  aim  of  the  SuppLKWKJrr  will  be  to  present  a 
nl  abstract  of  all  that  ia  new  and  important  in  the  medical  jouroatism  of  the 
and  all  the  prominent  professional  periodicals  of  both  hemispheres  will  be  at 
Bposal  of  the  Editors. 
Subscribers  desiring  to  bind  the  SurrLSUKXT,  will  receive  on  application  at  thr  »*nd 
each  year,  a  cloth  cover,  gill  lettered,  for  the  purpose,  or  it  will  be  ^**ui  free  by 
latl  on  receipt  of  the  postage,  which,  noder  existing  laws,  will  be  aix  ceuts. 
The  subscription  to  the  "Mbdical  Nrw.^'*  and  its  '*8upplis«r5it,"  free  of  postage, 
ill  be  Tlirec  Dollars  and  a  Half  a  year,  in  advancei  containing  in  all  nearly  a  thou- 
[id  piiy;es  ner  annum. 

Ah  stilted  iibove,  however,  they  will  be  supplied  in  conjunction  with  the  "American 
Dukxal  or  TUE  Mkdioal  SoiKNGiiis,"  making  m  all  about  Twkxty-ons  Hu,st>aiwD  pages 
&r  annum,  the  whole/ree  ff  pof>lage,  for  8ix  lh»u.AR8  a  year,  in  advance. 
As  thi?  Januiiry  volume  of  the  "  JIalf-Yeably  Abstkaot"  has  supplied  to  sub^crk 
ers  what  is  due  to  them  for  half  of  the  year  1HT4,  the  fcsnpplement  to  the  Neirs  and 
ibrary  will  be  commenced  with  July,  1874. 

In  this  ettbrt  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  reach 
^^  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  publisher  conddently  anticipates  the  friendly 
ad  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  medical  literature.  He 
tfURta,  especially,  that  the  subscribers  to  the  "Amkrican  Medical  Jourkal"  will  call 
he  attention  of  their  acquaintances  to  the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  that  he  will 
i  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  00 
Dting  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PREMIUM  FOB  NKW  SUBSCHIBKUS. 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  anbscriptions  for  1875,  one  of 
h  tnii^t  Ih'  for  a  nexo  subacnber,  will  receive  aa  a  prbmium,  free  by  mail,  a  copy  of 
\L  Mkdicink  (for  advertisement  of  which  see  p.  l^^or  of  the  new  cdi- 
\s  OasTKTRio  ApuoKitiMs(see  p.  24),  or  of  Tannbr's  Clinical  Man  uai# 
lee  p*  ii)f  or  of  OnAMBKa^'  Rrstorativc  Msdiciki  (see  p.  15),  or  of  Wxst  ojs  Xerv* 
kTh  uisoRDKRs  OF  ('hildrkk  (see  p.  21). 
1^^*  Uentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  will  do 
^11  to  forward  their  subscrlptioru  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
eo  Is,  as  the  constant  increase  in  the  subscription  list  almost  always  exhauata 

tL  y  primed  siliortly  after  publication. 

^^  I  1  liV  st  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  df«Wfi 
10  um  (I  ji.  I  1 1  Lhc  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  ibt 
'Journal'  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  BioxaTxaKD 
letters.    Address, 

HENRY  0.  LBA» 

Noa,  706  and  708  BA>80ii  St.,  PuiLADBLPniA,  Pa* 


Heney  C,  L«a*6  Publications — (Dictionariew). 


jyUNOLJSON  (ROB LET),  M.D., 

MEDICAL   LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Scienck:  Con* 

tflining  n  ooneisB  Axplanation  of  tbe  various  Stibjeots  and  T«rmp  of  Anatomy,  Pbjrvidoigyi 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  ThernpeutieB,  Pharraaoology,  Phftrroacyt  Surgery,  Ob,nelrir*.  Medtoa] 
JurK«prudenoe.  and  Dentistry.     Not1c«i  of  Clfmato  and  of  MiDerfil  Waters;  Formula  Pn 
OfficTnu.1i  Empirical,  and  Dietetics  Preparations;  with  the  Acrenluatic»n  and  fiiyinology  of 
tbe  Tirrma,  and  tbe  Frenob  and  other  Synonyujea;  po  ^  to  con*^titute  a  Freneb  m«  well  u 
Englisb  Medical  Lexicon.     A  Kew  Edition.     Tborougbly  RevLtied,  and  very  js^r^atly  Mod- 
ified and  Augmented.     By  Kiciiaujj  J,  LHNOLieo.t.  M.I>.     In  one  very  larj^e  and  hand. 
g«rae  royal <»ct»ro  volume  of  over  1100  paKei.     Cloth,  $6  50  ;  leather,  raited  bond«,  |T  «>. 
(Ju$t  Ueadi/.) 
Tbe  object  of  the  author  from  the  onteet  has  not  been  to  make  the  worV  a  mere  lezfoon  or 
dictionary  of  terms^  but  to  tifford,  under  eaob«  a  condensed  riew  of  ita  Tarioue  medical  relalioAi, 
and  thus  to  render  tbe  work  an  epitome  of  tbe  existing  condition  of  medioril  aoience.     Startiog 
with  thii*  Tiew,  the  immense'  dpniond  which  hap  exii^ted  for  tbe  work  baa  enabled  him,  in  repcat«d 
rerixion^,  to  augment  its  completeness  nnd  nsefatness,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  poiiti«8 
of  a  recognised  nnd  standord  outhority  wherever  tbe  Inn^uage  i*  Kpoken. 

Kpecial  pain^  have  been  luken  in  the  prepnration  of  tb*-  prci^ent  edition  to  marntain  lbi»  •&* 
vi«Vde  reputntioru  Duringtbe  tin  yeura  which  have  etiipsed  ^ineo  the  liift  revij^ion,  t^—  »-'^i»5Ati 
to  the  iiomenolature  of  tbe  medical  ^'Cienceftbave  b«en  greater  tbnn  perhupti  in  any  nd 

of  Ibt  p»ft,  ttnd  up  to  the  dme  of  bin  death  the  author  labored  a«vaiduuui>ly  to   incur  :/* 

thijif  requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practitioner.  Since  then,  the  edit' r  hac  been 
cf|ui>1ly  induptrioujSf  «o  thtit  tbe  addilini\B  to  the  voc«buIary  are  more  numerous  Ibnn  in  any  pre- 
vious revision.  Efpeciul  nltt'tition  hup  been  bestowed  on  the  no<*entuation,  which  will  be  fonod 
miirked  on  every  word.  The  lypigraphieal  arrangement  bus  been  much  improved,  readerin| 
reference  much  more  eayy,  and  every  care  hn.^  been  taken  with  the  mecbanieal  execution.  TkS 
work  hna  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  cleart  *itb  an  enlarged  page,  m  that 
the  odditionfi  have  btren  incorjoratcd  with  im  inorense  «»f  but  Utile  over  a  hundred  pages,  aud 
the  volume  now  contains  the  uiatt«r  of  at  ltfn«t  four  ordinary  octavoa. 

A  book  well  Utjuwo  lo  our  rendur^.  nnU  of  which  '  \V>  »re  j^lis,*!  lo  fk^%*  iv  nnw  <iiiit(on  of  thl»  io^aliiaMe 
everj  Aujerium  itt^hi  lo  tH^tirouU.  Whra  th«  leiirued  |  wark,hij.t  i<>  flnil  n  if  \\  \^^^>  l.^vn  -r,  ni'itouiiljir  i>niM<l^ 
aollior  iT  tUf  work  pNc«t}(t  mrny.  vrolmMy  nil  of  u*    niiil  »<.  i  s  re^ 

fe>Lr«NJ    U'^l   till*   Vrt>»k   ft^  uM    uU   litKinlnlti  lU  j^iliru  Nvst  l<  i  gf 


lohtit-  :       .  hifl 

fnlh-i  .  -k, 

aiul  hi.  •  I  mi 

iUibtUtl  ^nTM    lliv    ^{>ilnl    '.  f    Ih"    I- -I.,  Kp-    '■.'•»'  iiMf    Ui 

(dkt  it.  nol  tu  itm  {lUU'h^'nrk  uiutititjr  <i:o  deur  lu  tho 
lieiirl  of  l<'ok  Klitor*,  ki  rej)ul.-»3vii  ii*  th(i»  Lu^iv  of  ifit«-l- 
li^eot  lK)ok  reMle»Tbut  tM  >:Uil  il  n^u  v^ork  tit  ih«  kind 
ihuiitilbe  oaiUjd — lo  curry  il  on  »i*ttdU),  wiih<}Ut  Jar 
or  lotirruiilSon,  mlcioiK  tlm  gnwjTe*'  of  thouj^bt  It  t;*-' 
truvrtU'd  during  lt>*  Urt'ti mo.  To  f.how  tbu  i  > 
of  tli«  tn^k  whleh  Ilr.  IUinv'h*J^o  tftif  timuiuf' 
rkHl  ilntiii^^h,  It  in  luily  iM-^K'fif\  to  .^Ihw 
i]i«o  »i>  thf"U>aiid  new  ^v 

firt'^'fuit  ^-xJition.  WlUioui  i 
Ji.'iivv     *    ii>n)(ratulNLt'  i 

r  hiA  iHtHtrii,  iuhi  1 


With  &  hifltfj^ry  or  f^rfy  Tefln*  rtf  nneTiimj>TH  »«nriiw# 
nnd  unfvpr^fti  liidor  «  i    "   '  :       *  '      '5f 

ilie  WTJiiiMD  tonllni  !  nf 


.h, 


i  of  i^rofit  uuJ  huiior  —l*hkUt 


AboMt  llie  ftrst  book  porch R«ed  by  the  nietljcul  Ptu- 
^i«nt  Ia  the  Medicttl  Liictiooflry.  Tb*' l«»H*c«jti  rxplnua- 
t^iry  of  iHrbnical  term^i  i,-,  ht  a 

Kcivoi^  su  iMtt'Ot'lTe.,  nnd  'iv 

ciott.  It  t»i  njx  much  a  i)>  in^ 

|)hj'^tclHO.  To  meet  the  u-iiu:-  w  rruniii-!^  -nu  mtii*t 
phyMiIftii*,  thri  dirtkiOMr>  inunt  l<«  ci>ndeu»i^l  whlk- 
e«iii]:»r?ben^iTe»  aod  prnctiriil  while  i^wrpi-ictirlrmft.  It 
V       '  l)u]iuli^oir>4  UH+i  \\\*^^  intHt*H.i:ion(<  ttmt  il 

I  ' »'  lilt*  djcTioiiarv  ot  jjenernl  o.«o  whoT«'ver 
iL  ^-tudieti  tu  fhi*  EnnIWi  inoKone"     In  no 

li.niHT  r'!'  I'luD  liMvetbe  iiltenitlon»  nr  '  "'  1  <^eo 
So  gre«t,  Mtire  ihuo  n%  tliou^ntid  lu  w  ?  r  ms? 

Inare  Wau  ftdd«tt>  Tti« cidfl  (vriUi«  h»vi  j  I  vck 

letter,  vhlle  ihi'  der!railv««  foilnw  to  'iinm  i-m^'s;  iin 
arraDgvomnt  ^blcb  irriuitJy  furiCitiiTi*^)  ri*rLT«?nce.  We 
muy  MifeJy  eontirm  the  huyv  iculured  b)'  tbit  inlitor 
*'  that  iiw  woric  r  1»  lUch  |>o^^t^>i»e}i  for  hloi  a  t^liRlan  mell 
a*  aa  ludivlduH]  luti^n^^t,  wiJE  Ik*  found  nnrtiiya  ts\\> 
etnufkore  r>f  \W  j^fifltinu  ki  lonir  BcwrJe<i  lo' it  &«  h 
standart  uuiliorii>,^— CVfiiorifttiii  Clmic^^AW*  10,  1^74, 


llijiil:.  wiM  I  , 
lh(*  wuiit  III  'i 
i»»cif,  ysh\<-h  I 
i-aii  llsi'wi'll'     P»*l'    *^  ' 

ItmL     W 

unlforutils  C'l  [•r>''iMiijruili'>r]   nLU<'ii^'^  nirJi.i..'hl  m*- 
(fliitd  Afef/  and  ^urg.  jQurn,,  Keb.  l^«74 


It  would  be  mere  waeie  of  wor<|t«  la  os  to  expriM 
int  admiratloa  of  it  work  wbleh  U  mi  ttalr«r«4Uiy 
4od  deservedly  Hj»precliLted.  Th»  oioat  adiutralila 
work  of  iin  kiad  io  lin&  EaglUh  languaK^. —  'tkt^g^m 
MfdiQiU  Jtmrnalt  •lanaary,  lls9tL 

A  work  to  whkh  there  U  ao  aqaal  la  Ube  Eagllak 

Few  workNof  thectii««eTbtbi?K  ^^raDd«r  m<>*«aia«at 
if  pmtleot  re^searcti  I      '  ileal 

jf  tUennle  of  ibb  !  it* 

a*efulnf>ft«,  and  to  1  .   Ur. 

Robloy  Uaagllaoa  ua   lik-  pr>>ie'<Aion,  ttna  ia<J4vd  oa 
libera,  by  Uji  i&aue,— Liinr/ort  Xanctrf,  May  1.1,  IMA. 

it  ha«  the  rare  oierii  (bat  It  ctrtalaiy  baa  mu  rival 
in  tbe  Eogllifh  laaj^uaffl  tot  accaritcy  and  «xi«at«t 
refereaeea.— ^>n4iMi  MMIeal  QaattU 


DOB L FN  {RICHARD  D.),  M.D 


[     - 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

THE  COLLATERAL  BCIEKCES.     Reneed,  with  nnmerou;  addition^  byJ»AAC   flATi, 
M,D.,  Editor  of  the  '*  American  Journal  of  tbe  Medioai  Bciencee."     In  one  larga  roy*l 
12uio.  voltitne  of  over  £00  double-columned  pa^eF  ^  nJotb,  fl   b^  ;  leather,  S3  00 
It  li  ih«  b«Ht  buok  af  d«aa!Lliias  we  haTe,  and  ori^bi  always  to  be  ajN>B  taa  afraaaat  •  labia. —Aoulilifa 
Mid  find  Sutff.  Journai. 


Hewbt  0.  Lia'b  PuBLTCATTONfi — (Manitah), 


T^EILL  (JOHN),  M.D,,    and     OMITH  (FRANCIS  GX 

^  '  '^     Prof  nf  th*  fn^it  **ff*  nf  JfM  rw » 


AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPENDITIM    OF   THE    YAUIOUB 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SOFENCK  j  for  the  Uf«  nnd  Bnaroinfttion  of  Stmi^wu.  A 
new  edition,  r«vwed  nnd  iraproveU.  In  <*ne  very  krge«ii(l  httndnnm^ly  print***  r*.yj*l  12mti. 
Tolumt.  of  ftbout  one  thouijind  pAgM,  w^th  374  w^od  eutft  eloiht  $4  ;  ttnmgljr  boon  a  in 
Hftth^r,  with  rab«d  bftudN,  |4  75. 


Uoa  h 
A4r«nL 


Aeom- 
tiudeivt 

■rn  L.!ri"t. 

Is  tbA  r*pM  conrao  of  Uctor**,  whtro  work  for  tba 

iia«tloti,  M.  eompfiod  U  q  It 

'  Un^ftt «  #fit^  i7Ui>»  ft'^A     T  ,,»«t 


\UT 


•f  tl»»  «tad«iil  of  «T*ry  cUm,—N  O.  M*H.  « 
Tb«r«  nrw  but  f»w  «tQd«Dt«  ot  practUlen^rt  of  m^-  \  < 

^}^i..-.  „.u.i„i  »uy,   tV,A  f.>r„.^.r  edUioOfcof  Iblii  I  y 


T«*  work.      Thp 
.^<j,  and  ibe  pre* 


i*ci«ae«  In  Dot 

t«n  u  air  —  r . 


find  out  iram  ii  tU^i  iti« 

vliiit  it  W)i«  trhfu  lti*j 


ffARTSHORNE  [HENRY),  M.  D„ 

Prti/tsmor  of  Sygien*  in  tk*  UniverKitjf  n/  Ptnntjflvanta, 

A   CONSPECTUS    OP    THE    MEDICAL  SCIENCES;   contaming" 

HiLtuibookfl  on  Anatomy.   Phniolojry,  Ch^mlptry,  Mauriti  Me^dir^A,    ?r>i«ti«Al   Medkfne, 

Bo  rgery,  and  Ottet*  trios,    P  >?>■  t  ,,     r<.vi«frd  and  impr«r«d.     In  onf  tiirg« 

roy«.l  12mo.  Tolofij*  of  tn  .-d  pag«s    with  477  illnstrAttons  on 

wood.     Cloth,  $4  25;  liMii 

Tbefhror  with  which  this  work  tim  ht^ra  roc«ived  \im  viimuUted  tho  Author  in  iU  rvvivion  t*> 

f>T)d«>r  H  in  «"V«>ry  way  fitted  to  nripet  the  wntitp  of  th**  «ti*ditnt.  or  of  t.hs  prii'«titioner  d«eiiraai  ta 

'  .  intanc«  with  the  various  doini  I  =  nee.    Th«  vnnouji  B^ntlon*  hiiv* 

to  a  level  with  the  ei:i«ting  I  xrhile  pro«rvinK  the  condenta- 

: .    wh^oh  flO  rant  an  neoumutati'  u   brought  within   to  narrow  A 

ompotr.     The  series  af  )llu»trMiuU9  hae  b««n  much  iiuproved,  wbife  by  the  ««*«  of  a  5mjiller  type 
b»  »ddlli*»n«  hnre  been  hip<*rfv»rifed  without  increrf^io!*  tin  duly  the  itio  of  the  Volame. 
Th"-  My»«»«vrt-     ^  ^  Atid  iu«tracllra  illftAtmlioa^  (n  aaA* 

I  III  '  '<«'  {"f'Te*-     I  ■,  i»rk  —Am^ricxn  Journ.  o/  fAami'icy, 

oHrhmiited  ^  ^^^  ToltimA  irlll  1>*»  found  U»efaU  •*»  »>ttJy  to  ««a» 
•K'lnikce.  iJi»ot»,  but  l'»  tant»f**thfr»  w\ut  mnv  tU^tr^  »n  r«ff«*h 
'  I  llielr  Qieinori'M  »rlih  Hi'*  "  ,idll. 


The  wiirk  Ulnt^n4pd  rnt  mq  *i*\  to  tlip  medleikl  atn* 

d«»l,  Mud  •■  iueh  ftpi*eiir»  t»  %dm\rRh)r  fullit  Iti  »li 

t  hy  Ita  ejce«illf lit  iirriiitj|nmf^ni,  ttit*  fnll  cin(ipnii,i"(i 

r  fACta,  tbe  pernplcnity  »ud  terveaeHtf  of  tiitigit«ic:«. 


I  are  lit  thm»  — X  r    V* 
The  fttiidtfDt  mil  flu*)  r 
nt-^fal  b'K»k  of  lh««  kind     .i!    **  hrh    %,' 
ta4ad»'-P<a«<;fe  Jfcutf  oni  Hurt/,  /owri*  , 


tnd 

■•^•!  !:1\'  hit 

Aii«  l&7i. 


^ 


¥  VDLOW  (J,L\  M,D. 
A    MANUAL   OF   EXAMLVATIOXS  upon    Anatoiny,    Physialogy, 

Sorgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obftetries,  Materia  Medioa,  Cheaiiwtry,  Ph^num^y^  «nd 
Tberapenticf.  To  whif'h  if  ndded  »  Hedinnl  Formatftry.  Third  edition,  thoroofbly  r«vtt«d 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  '170  i)1uatr>tiiinf^  In  one  h»ndiinine  royal 
l2ino.  TolaiD*  of  81<$  lar^e  pai^f,  cloth,  $;>  35 ;  teAther,  $3  76. 
The  arrangement  of  thii  roltitne  in  the  form  of  (|Of«tlao  *od  aoiwer  rendere  H  9e|>tetfttfy  tnil- 
^bla  for  the  offioe  examination  of  itudentt,  and  for  IhiMe  pre|Mirlng  for  gradttalioo, 


I 


fANNER  {THOMAS  HA  WKES).  M  A,  kc. 

^  A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND   PHYSICAL  DIAU- 

K0SI8.     Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.     Revined  und   EnUrgeii  by 
TiLBUBY  Fox,  M.  D.|  Phyfioian  to  the  Skin  0et>artmeQt  in  Uhiversity  CuUe^ce  Hu^pltii), 
t«.    Inoneneat  rnluiue»matl  ]2mo.,  of*bont37&  i>a^a,eiotb|  $1  dO     {Jtat  hittt**i  } 
^m^  By  referenfle  to  the  "  Prospeottu  of  Joumar'  on  pAge  3,  it  will  be  jieen  that  iUi>  work  it 

ofer#d  HI  a  premium  for  procuring  new  iubMribera  to  the  **Amsiiicam  JounnJkV  of  Ttti  MtlllCAi. 

Bctsucss.'^ 
Takea  *•  a  whole,  tt  le  the  taoet  eom pact  rede  tne-^  i      Thrn*-*-  "   .._..,...  ...i_   -_ji„..i..  --^.^  Tvnlani 

mum  tot  th«  a»e  of  lh«  Advaneed  eludeot  aod  JooUr    th*^  K'  4«a4 

»raclltio&Mr  wUb  wbitrh  we  ire  Mqaalated*— Jtoefcm    othtr  ml* 

Mtd.  an4  Surg  JaurAftl,  S<rpt,  SS,  1870.  r   '  - 

tl  eontftlQR  «o  maeh  thit  It  valQAbie,  preeeeted  In 

•«  altra^UTi*  a  f.irm.  rhnt  U  chb   h«rilly  h*  «pi      * 

%fm  la  lb*  t>rei!«oce  ot  mof  full  iitiil  i<>iapl'«le  u 

lU  eoaeegioot  k\m  tnAk<*«  ii  n  r^tuahln  Oi>tn|>>^ 

|A  ibe   eOflTilry  priftUl'^H^r,    HH'I    If    COOtfunlly   c*tr  uninity  i>r   fTr^in-.''-   r^}:\- 

rled  hr  him,  irunid  •>r'i«<ti  r^ailrr  1>lm  jtmti}  ««rTfce.  >i  niqrh  cHII  «Ub  tM  ^iMA- 
VAOd  reUeve  nia«iv  ft  il.Mtbr  An*1  |.^rtrpUKUy  — ''<#niMnii'  ;^r.'^.V  I'.  W«d  QimaIiU^ Y''*^^ 
— Ua,   lull.  I87n  -  ^^ 


Hknst  C.  Lka.'8  PuBuoATioNa — (Anatomif}. 


QRA  Y  {HESR  T) ,  F.  R.  S., 

^^  Ltciurer  tm  Atuttomy  tit  Ht^  fi^orge'M  Hi^^pUah  London, 

ANATOMY,    DESCRIPTIVE    AND    SURGICAL.      The  Drawiogs  bj 

H,  V.  Carter,  M.  D,,  late  Demtmi'tmtof  «n  An&tom;  at  St.  G«orge'»  Hospiiii.) ;  the  Dimm- 

tionii  jointly  by  the  Author  And  Dr.  Carter.     A  n«w  American,  from  ih«  fifth  enlar^ 

und  improved  Lundon  edition.     In  ono  lungnifioent  imperial  octavo  volume,  of  nearly    "* 

pnges,  with  4*^5  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.     Price  in  cloth,  $((  Ott; 

tber,  raised  bands,  $7  00.     iJu*t  Isiu«ti:) 

The  author  ban  endeavored  in  ihi»  work  to  cover  ■  more  extended  riiO|c«  c^f  »nbjectj  than  if  cut- 

tomary  in  the  ordinary  t«x(-book«,  by  giving  not  only  the  detaiU  necesflary  for  tha  tictdent,  bat 

also  the  application  of  those  detail?  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  if  botk 

ft  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.     The  ea^ 

rravlnga  form  a  fpeeiul  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  hein^;  the  Rise  of  nati.  '    ull 

original,  and  having  the  namct  of  the  v.irioua  parti;  printed  on  the  body  of  the  ch  of 

figure?  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.    They  thus  form  a  complete  and  6j  i?», 

which  will  greatly  assist  the  rtudent  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  hIsu  teite  lo 

refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  mnj  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  neceaiity  nf  r<»4iji.)1iii| 

the  detail*  of  the  dl^tFectiiiji;  room;  while  combining,  an  it  doei*,  Atla?  of  A  :  til 

a  thorough  treutiP*  on  syatcmatio,  descriptive,  and  applied  .A  e  work  wi  <<t 

essential  ui>e  to  all  phyMciaue  who  receive  students  in  their  oiL  ■    .  .     .^   ing  both  t-i,   ,,     .  ^ad 

pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorongh  mediniil  education. 

Notwithetanding  the  entnrgement  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  kept  at  ita  former  very  modent* 
price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  now  before  the  profe^eion. 

The  HlutlrntltiuK  i«ri*  ti**iiat1fully  executed,  and  ren-  i      From  time  fo  Itioe,  a«  suoceeAlve  edUioa*  hftw  %f> 
der  this  work  RU  tadi«i'euftttMH  julJQurHo  til©  IlhrHry     poured,  wc  hftva  liiid  much   f)ea«ittre  in  eicpr«i»lr 
or  tlie  tfurgcon.    Tbiit  remark  iippll*^*^  with  grent  furce    the  geaer&l  judgment  of  the  w.toderfat  exrellnDirf] 
to  iboxa  t*nrgeoa*i  praclifcioR  at  a  di*>tRDCR  fronj  onr    Oraj'a  Amiloiny, — Cincirtnttti  Zunc**.  Jolv.  IMO* 
large  «Hl«5#,  a«  the  opporluoHy  of  refreshing  their,      Altogether,  ii  ia  nttotie«[  '<^lt 

uiomory  by  RctUH^l  dUstecUoo  If*  not  n|w»ya  attain*  '        .«'.-.  i 

ikhlo.^riinada  Jft^d  Journal,  Aug.  1S70, 

The  work  intoo  well  known  itad  appreclAted  by  the 
proftCMiAioa  lo  tteed  a&y  coiuiikt>al.  No  luetlicnl  man 
pfku  nfford  to  be  wlthuul  it,  if  ilri  (Mily  merit  vrt^re  lo 
Kerve  na  a  ramlacJor  of  IhAl  ^Ulcb  do  noiiiu  become« 
forfotlen,  when  not  culled  Into  frequent  aue,  vljs  ,  the 
kqIaiUioh  Aud  name*  of  th«oompt«!>x  orgnnlHm  of  the 
kuniau  bodr.  The  prc'<et]t  edHlon  in  much  kinprored. 
— On  t  (fvm  hi  Mfd,  fJ^ndU,  July,  1 870. 


and  A(>rvtcehble  text  book 

c*it  ilry  und  t  • 

iH4»  I  rough  whir 

«l  .^  >ae  by  — H, 

To  cofnmead  Qray^ii  Anatomy  to  the  medlenl  pfi 
r^iHtiioQ  h  almoci  an  uioch  a  work  of  «u  l><  t>^n  c^i^tt^ 
«R  It  would  bo  to  give  a  fuTorahle  uoll 
In   the   religioaa  preaii.     To  Atiy  that 


Gray'*  AnKtoioy  hua  been  ro  long  the  utaadard  of  |  eoniplcie  and  couf^enleatly  amnfeU  Uj^i  l  _ 
perr«eilon  with  »*Tdiy  nfinlftQ!  of  anatomy,  thnt  we  kkud,  U  lo  r*>peat  wh»*t  o»ch  fconerM^tlon  uf  ^tudfiilff 
neod  liti  no  ms^fe  tbjin  citll  u,ttentiou  lo  ijn!  Itnprorn-  biut  learued  m»  a  trftdltloa  of  lb*  elilur*,  aod  r«rlfifld 
nont  in  tht)pre«<»ot  cdSiioo.— l>«sfroi(  Rtvitv*  of  Med.  by  peraoual  experieDce.— .T  ¥  Mtd.  GnM4t^.  Dw. 
Mid  PAarm.,  Anff.  1870.  I  17, 1BTO. 


and    ffORNER  (  WILLJAM  JE?,),  MM., 


J^MITB  (BENRrn,),  M,D.. 

Prtif,  i}f  Surgery  tn  ih*  Univ,  i*f  Penna, ,  Ac.  '"'^  Lute  Fro/,  of  AfuUtfrtit  tn  Me  Untv,  a/Pw^nn,^^, 

AN    ANATOMICAL    ATLAS,  illustrative   of  the   Struuture  of  the 

Human  Bo/ly-     In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo^  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and 

fifty  beautiful  figures.     $4  50. 
The  plan  of  tbi(»  Atia«,  whioh  readera  U  ao  peou- 1  the  kind  thai  ha*  yet  appeared;  and  we  tvuflt  ad4. 
Itarly  convt'nieni  fvr  ih^  slndeui,  ».nJ  it*  anperb  ar- 1  the  Tery  beautiful  niauaorla  which  H  U  *'fol  up," 
tliKtloalexecntioo,  have  bfeu  i»lriff4iniy  pointed  oQi.  Wg  j  U  no  credl(abl««  to  the  country  a«  to  b«i  SiUterlaf  M 
muat  congratulate  thevtiideut  apon  Ih?  coruplellun     our  national  pridev^wlm«rtcfirt  JUVctlteoiJ^r^rw^i/. 
i>/  thia  Allaa,  at  it  U  the  moat  conrentunt  woric  of  I 

^HARPEV  {  WILLIAM),  MM,,     afid      QUAIN  {JONES ^  RICBARDy 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph 

Lbidt,  M.  D,,  Profeeaor  of  Anatomy  in  ih©  Univeniity  of  Pennsylvania.     Complete  la  tuo 
large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  13U0  pages,  with  611  illustrationp;  cloth,  $ft  00. 
The  very  low  price  of  this  ftandard  work,  and  lU  oompletenesf  in  all  departments  of  the  flubjeot, 
ahouid  command  for  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  anatomical  students. 


B 


ODQES  (RICHARD  M.),  M.D., 

Late  Dtmonatrator  nf  Anaiomy  in  tht  Mfdical  Ihipart-m/snt  of  ffftrvnrd  Uni^trHty 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.     Second  Editian,  thoroughly  revised. 

one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  half-buaod,  $2  0(1. 


In 


The  object  of  thip  work  i^  to  preseut  to  the  an.atomioal  student  s  clear  and  oonciae  desoriptloB 
of  that  which  he  is  expected  to  observe  in  an  ordinary  eoniHe  of  dissections.     The  author  hi 
endeavored  to  omit  unnecewary  details,  find  to  present  the  Pubjejt  in  the  form  which  man,^  year 
experienee  ha#  nhown  him  to  be  the  mo5t  convenient  and  intelligible  to  the  student.  '  In  tiL- 
revision  of  the  present  edition,  he  has  aedulouilj  labored  to  render  the  volame  more  worthy  of 
•:he  favor  with  which  il  huj  heretofore  been  received. 


I 


BORN  K  KB  SPECIAL  ANATUMY  AND  mSTi>LOOT. 
Ij/fhth«dltk>&.  exteoMiT«l7  rerlued  and  mttdiA^^ 


In  1  vole.  Hto.,  of  over  lOOo  pa^««,  with  more  1 
30O  weod-euta;  eloili,  §6  00 


r 


Hebtet  0.  Lea's  Publicatiokb — (Anatomy). 


T^'^ILSON  { EH  ASM  US),  F,  K.  S, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  ^  -.   ^1  and  SpecmL     Kilitcd 

bjW.H*  Uqbrkcht,  M.D.,  Professor  uf  General ik  Aoulouij  in  the  MeJtujil  Col 

lege  ol  Ohio.     IlJufttrnUxl  with  thre«  hundred  nMd  ^         en  engraving*  oo  wouU.     Iq 

one  l^ge  und  h^uidsotue  octftvo  volume,  of  oror  ^^h  kAiiLo  ^ageii  olotbi  #4  IIU;  l««ther. 

IS  00. 

The  piibli«hpr  iTusti  thftt  the  wdl-e&nied  reputation  ofthia  tong-eiUblbh«d  favorite  will  he 

more  khan  uininUtiaeU  by  the  proaeni  edition.     Beaidee  n  very  tliorough  reviciuu  bj  the  .iULijot«  it 

hhM  l»i»en  must  tinrefuUy  extuuined  by  the  editur>  And  (.be  eflWl^  ui  both  buve  been  directed  to  in- 

troduoing  everythiag  wbiob  inaroA^cd  eipvrieDise  la  its  ase  b«;.^  i^  dii^irabie  to  reuder  it 

■  complete  t^xt-book  for  thoae  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew   i  .^uice  w'uh  UvLmtm  Ana- 

tomj.     The  amount  uf  additions  whiob  it  has  thue  received  m.*v  bt-  I'stiiuAted  from  the  intot  thai 

fch«<*  preneot  edition  coDtuins  over  une-f<jurth  mure  mutter  ihtia  iht*  hut,  rendering  a  amuilcr  typt 

fend  an  enlarged  page  requieite  io  keep  the  volums  within  a  oonvenient  lixe*     Ihe  author  Jujm  LOt 

only  lhu«  added  lurgety  to  the  work,  but  he  hat  atao  luAde  tvUeratioiii  ihroughoat,  wherever  there 

app«*rfld  the  opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  BtyJe^  so  ua  to  prejent  every  fact  In  id 

most  appropriate  maQQer»  and  to  render  the  whole  aa  olear  and  intelligible  a?  possible.    The  editaf 

ha«  «X9roiBed  the  utmost  oaution  to  obtain  entire  aoouraey  iu  the  text,  and  h<i«  largely  increased 

th«  Diunber  of  illustratums,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  lUid  &fty  more  in  thid  etUtion 

than  in  the  laat,  thua  bringing  iistinotty  b«rore  the  eye  of  the  itud^ot  everything  of  intereit  ot 

Importatioe. 

fJEA TH  (CHRISTOFHEH),  F.  R.  C.  S,, 

PKACTICAL   ANATOMY:    A    Manual   oC  Dissections.     Froiu   tlie 

Second  rerijied  andinji  rioni,  by  Yl .  \S .  Kreii, 

M^D.,  Lecturer  un  Vi  I  Cullege,  ^hila4«t|jUiii. 

In  OQe  handaome  roj^^  ..j>....  ,...«.<..^  .4  ^^^  t-^h^'^^  ^^'-^  *^'  .4. .^rurAtionA*    Cioih  $iS  60; 
leather,  $A  00.     {Laui^  tuhUth^d,) 

0r    K'-^'Li.  iLv  Aijj^'  rkCriL  •lotiiMi   '!  M^  WMrk,  la  bU  ,  AJQing  itn  hold  up^m  the  slippery  ^lopr* of  aaalt^ttiy. 

pr  u  I  —at  Utuii  Mvd.  aH<1  *wry,  Jonrmtl,  Mar  m,  l&7i 

^'  /"^  f      U  »p}>ejtrc  to  an  liwrtitlB  UUikt^  >>'  «  «aiil«  iu  ill>«*«4>- 

°'  ■  '  .'      -        '     '  ■  ^ ','•'•■  I  .liott.  aod  ***  work  ?■ 1  "'-,........■..,....„  .^^ 

fi  :.»  l*  fully  ju«ufl«d,  Afler  Ao  examlaa- J  5<„„uifll^,     This  w  .'r 

U'-_  't..*uu,  for  II  ie  ie«liy  iUiexceill.'Lit  w,,rk.      ,1 riaii*  of  P*ri*  » lii  * 

la«i«wU,  w«<io  ttol  hesiuie  to  HAy,  iLf  I  uU  *aJ  ituai*?a;  * 

With  wlileh  we  »re  »cqaAiale^  ;  reftui  y  vrirb  w«»ikj«  of   .  u 

ta  I.  r.,>  ,.n,i  cUardu.cTjjviiutt.  *xch1m    .  ,  .  Li^mv  at,  .ti  w  i»  •  ,, 

I  nc4l»UAluuik»l  ti!  !    t  Ue  .Gut»«  I  ^,,  ^^      WewuttldV 

01  ■  ■   •ad  prftOUCAi  »«iA'-  .    1      1     '1     r       ,      ,      .  ' 

it.  ,B  wurk,  on*i  iafuti;itji>  . ju^u  i  a!^ed  wllL 

(I  •«  tbei  ftutitur  Lttke«  to  iuipr«i«rt  itiv  Mub- 

J-  ailnd  of  ihe  tiudeot      Ur  U  fall  of  rAi« 

4«^,  j......^Q  titile  derlcei  lu  aid  meuior/ io  uiiiiu- 


: 


r  attcQlioA  ;  Ir  b  <  <>• 

well  tt»  lu  jsiudytuji  liuatoiuy.^iji^iiio  ifi^i/trdi  «jrt<| 


^ELLAMi'iE),  FR.aS. 

TliE  STUDENrS  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  ANATOMY:  A  Text- 


Book  for  Students  preparing  for  their  V»ss  Kxaminalioo.    Wtlh  engra?tnga  on  w«md.    In 
ODO  handsome  royal  VImo,  volume.     Gtoth*  $*I  25,     {J tut  hiutd,) 
Wo  weloomo  Mr.  li-  ll.uay  !i  woric,  ita  m  coatritia- 

llvo  tu  the  itiudy  or  I  -  imiuj,  of  («q[niLl  VAlue 

to  ibf  mittletil  miJ  li'  i«  wrut^ti  lu  t 

Clr.,ji:   -if.J  f.air:-4'   ■:  ]<  rjicnc«l  Mil^MBtlutiK 

«  uiucJUkii^  to  H*  techair-al 

4  '  (f#iiN«r',  AinrcU  i«  1^71. 

;;,^-  «^,.ul'•..>J  v^'«4«...«4ai.«ii«i  Ut,  ^lliuuy  tapua  hav*    gi4i 
lug  yrvduoed  ^t, — Jif«<4.  Timt>4  and  dds. 


Ws  <!Aniiui  too  bl^bly  reeouuaooi  ii.—8tMtUt%i'M 
Journni. 

Ilr.  Rellaror  bAa  spared  &o  iiaja«  to  tiirtidaeea  rtfikl" 

|y  f. (,.].,...,.,....,...  ..,,1.1..  *,,  .0.^1....  ..  -i..t»y— .jBir 

»r  ictk  orl- 


MACULE  [JOSEPH). 
^^SUEGICAL  ANAT( 


COMY.     By  JasKPH  Maclisi,  Surgeon*    In  one 

▼oiaxua«  very  large  imperial  (|uari0i  with  68  Large  and  i>iat«s,  drawu  111  the  bit«t 

fiyle  And  beautifully  eolor^d,  contaitiing  1^0  figures,  mu  >  be  «iie  ol  U(<t .  togethef 

with  copious  explanatory  letter-preaa.     Sirungly  and  kiiiuus^jiurly  bound  in  ototb.     Prio« 

$14  00. 

We  kaow  of  ao  work  oa  aargical  aaatamy  which  1  {toa*  have  bUberto,  w«  tbtnk,  been  r>^«o      Wblle 

•ao  eiimpete  wlib  U.^Laneti,  I  the  operator  tt  ihuwu  evtry  ro«««l  «ua  1  e 

TU*  work  of  Macllae  oa  anrgleal  aaatoiay  U  of  the    «a  op«rattt>u  ucoat«mpUt«d,  lh«  o&v  .« 

aifhetl  VKlnf>>     La  ftome  reepeeU  It  !■  the  bent  pabli- I  refreshed   toy   (Ij*  o   U*i«r    i^d   <Ji -t)^  ,, 

eailoa  ol  Hi  klod  we  have  foen,  and  U  witr^iy  of  11    whkb  ev^ry  >  :# 

pU<>e  ta  the  library  of  acy  medicnJ  mao,  wLile  the    of  etiihusliitLi  te 

•ladeui  eoiild  acaroely  tnakea  beiti*ri&ye«ttnefit  thua    •xhAaisted  tb^  >  >>if 

llLl*.^rilU  )r«iir«m/oumei/u/ Jr«il<^ti«<fw<f  ;9«*r|r#ry  <  adJOlrabla  ifMiint, --J^jmIju  Jtiul.  ami  Hurg.  Jijarit, 

to  ■•ek  Uthoffaphitt  tlluBtratlone  ef  aarileaJ  rt<  j 


fJA R TSHORNE  (HENR 1") ,  AT./)., 

-^-»  /»ro/M#r^r  <4^  Uygien*,  efe  ,  tn  f**  t^nftJ.  o/rew»<i. 

HANDBOOK  OF   ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY.     Second  Ed i- 

lion,  reviaed.    Id  jne  ruyal  l2mo,  tulume,  with  lift  w«c>4  ft*\*,  ^V^i'Cti.V"'^^    '  X^.,..  U*aA->|->^ 


I       ha: 


Heney  0.  Lea's  Publioatioks — {Physiology). 


Jit  A  ilSHALL  (JOHNl  F.  H.  S,, 

OUTLINES  OF  PIIVSlOLOOy,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATITE. 

With  AddidoiiG  hj  FjtA^cia  Uurnry  Smith,  M.  D.,  Prof«sjiur  of  the  InitHutei  of  Mcdi 
cine  in  the  Univcr&ity  ot  Penn^yUltnio,  &,c.  With  oamerout  illustrttioBs,  In  one  l*rft 
And  b«DdBOUifi  ootifcvo  volutiif!,  of  102fl  p«£««it  cloth,  $^  60 ;  tMiber,  rjiii«ed  bandr,  |T  dO. 

work,    ' 

\\>  dr.ia»,t  If  tbur.  !■  til  Ibe  BugM-li  Uugiuige  *oy     iut'^rablVpowrr'^or 
eoinpoQj  or  phypilolofy  more  ttMsfal  ta  the  smd*ot    .     „rrMJii-ii»oiit   *i 


of  iiiH*iUi|(^tt^'  t  — whlcb 

ikikftd  —Am.  J        ■     '  ' ''. 

W«  iiiAf  now  raagr&tnlikT<<i  hlin  an  htTUg  eom^ 
ploled  tlie  l«U«i  «.*  wt»l  [  ii«  ibo  1>««1  sttfuutiir)  vf  in^d- 
•m  j»b/Mtologicakl<eience,  bolib  tititBAn  and  cuiiipiirii 


Lfin*«t,  Feb,  22t  Is'is 
Tti«<r^«rAfeir,  ITiiay,  mor«fte«4impUal»«da««<aal«(4 


Mrv*»<liy  JiM  truN.  — orcf  JAM  Jt(ft  t/ourr%*n,  J*r  .  -  »,  i  f^rjo. 
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AHPENTER  (  WILLIAM  B.),  M,  /).,  F. /?.  .9., 

jEr^irndLKr  in  Phy^ioln^y  and  Ctnuparnti'Ot  Armtnmy  in  th^  Unimr^ity  of  London. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  appli< 

^iiliona  to  pBjchoIngy,  Pnthology,  Therapeutic*,  Hygiene  »iid  Foreo*ie  M^iein*.  A  nem 
American  frum  the  lft*t  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three hondred  illuviratioft*. 
Edited,  with  addiiionn,  by  Frakcis  OiJRii»y  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profewor  of  the  In^trtuWs  ol 
Medicine  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennrylvanin,  Ao.  In  one  Tery  large  and  beautiful  octavo 
voluuie,  of  about  VOO  large  pages,  handBomely  printed;  oloiht  $6  50  ,  leather,  raiBed  baodi^ 
$»  50, 

We  doabt  not  tt  U  dMtlaed  to  reula  a  ttrosf  boll 
on  public  fnvor,  And  reoato  the  fkrorlte  test-b^k  ta 
OUT  coUef*». —  Virgin.iQ  Mmiicai  Journat, 

The  above  U  the  tUie  of  what  Is  entph&tteelly  IIm 
gra^t  work  on  phy»iU>lo|ty  ;  «od  w*i  »r«  .......    ....  1 1..( 

ll  woald  be  a  ui»+'Uti»»  effort  to  : 

thing  ta  Ibe  rf'puiiiikon  of  thm  In  ^i 

CHO  ooly  ttay  to  mU  with  wbouj  vm   ^.'^^^^it•'»  w<>' aaT 

ludaeoee,  that  U  U  oar  outhorii^.—Atttini*^  Mm* 

JoumaL 


Wlt^  Df .  BinUb,  we  eoafldenily  bellcTe  "that  the 
pre»f>t)t  wVli  more  Thaa  snatain  the  earLable  repnta- 

i\or  '  ''  "'■"-•  *■--'  '■-^-f— r  editlotitk,  of  belfif 
ou.  i<»te  trealiaeaoQ  tbfi 

tui'  We  know  of  none 

tT<  <^lory  kttuwlisdge  of 

It;,  >  rulmu  can  he  aii  well 

ah  r  the  ti(*e  of  Buch  an 

takK  up  c  eu"  ^iitiiv  "I  |iii  Y-.pu.i'^jr'  tu  its  rttferen<t«  (o 
the  luMitttte*  and  practkee  of  medielne.— >^m. /oKr^ 
Mtd,  Science* , 


OF  TBS  SAMS  AVTBOS 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATITE  PHYSIOLOaY.    New  Amcr 

can,  from  tbe  Fourth  nnd  Revi.xed  London  KditiutK     In  one  large  and  bandsome  oelai^ 
volume,  with  over  three  hundred  beautiful  illui»triitioii«     Pp.  752.    Cloth^  %b  00. 
A*  A  cotnplete  and  condensed  ireatiee  on  tt«  extended  and  important  j<nbjeci,  thU  work  b«e« 
a  oece««ity  to  studenta  of  natural  soience,  while  the  Tery  low  price  at  whioh  it  in  oQered  plM««  | 
within  the  reaoh  of  all 


iriRKES  (  WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.     EdiUfl  by  W.  Morrant  Bakeb 

M.D.,  F,RX.8.      A  new  American  [wm  the  eighth  and  improved  London  edition.     WitI 

about  two  hundred  and  fifty  illu^^ttrationa.     In  one  large  and  handaome  ro^al  ISmo. 

ume.     Cloth,  t^  2h  ,  leather,  $3  lb.     {Jtut  ItMumi,) 

Kirkes'  Phy§iology^  has  long  been  known  ai  ft  conc»«t  and  exceed injrly  convenient  i"T«.>i...ili. 

pre^ertiing  within  a  narrow  com piiPB  all  that  ia  important  for  the  student.     The  r  ii 

which  «ucceii«ive  editiorti  have  followed  each  other  in  £nglaijd  hoi^  enabled  the  editoi  a 

thoroughly  on  a  level  with  the  chuiige.t  and  new  diMoveriej  made  in  the  icience,  and  the  ei^htJ 

edition,  of  which  the  present  \s  u  reprint,  ban  appeared  «o  recently  Ibtil  it  miiy  be  regarded  t 

the  latest  aoi-^esicible  expoAition  oi  the  subject. 

ger  text -book  M  of  Carp-wale  r  of  Mantball,  Ttia  ha4 
la  admirably  ndiipted  to  be  plare*!  lu  th4»  haudi  ( 
Ma^i6a,it  —iitHnton  M€d,  and  Surp,  /vurA,,  April  10 


Od  ibft  whole,  iheri*  it  vnry  llitle  in  the  t>ook 
which  r^thTtht*  liiodeiit  or  practHloiifT  trin  u^t  «nd 
of  T  '  i'iii(*btid  COD«il«tot]it  wlttj   <'  I 

kii'  I  m  rapidly  chaiJi^Dg  iel»  i 

bavr  i.)B  tri  exprei^iug  our 

ttiii!)  1  it^i' Ml  i^'llHoD  ift  ooe  of  the  l>Oi!'t  UMi4'i)<"<<ki<  gu 
p^iyAl>l<>j|[y  which  we  hiive  la  our  l^u^aiige, — A'.  Y. 
M^.  hVi^rrd,  April  J.\  Ut73, 

TLU  Folaiue  mlghl  well  be  used  to  replace  mfiuy 
of  the  pUy«lo)oglcal  text  books  l(i  tine  ta  ibU  ctMiu* 
try.  Jl  reprefi«iitA  more  accurately  ihtku  Ihc  wi>t-kf 
of  Dattoa  or  Fllut.  Ihe  pro»t«rit  -lavu  of  .tor  ktiowt 
edge  of  roost  pltytlotui^leal  quuiatiotiii,  whtie  It  U 
maok  iet,9  bulky  aud  far  uiore  rcikdable  ihaa  (he  lar- 


lu  lt«  enlarged  A.irm  it  \»,  In  onr  opialoa,  altU  th 
UfAi  book  oti  phynlolufy,  moMl  aaefai  to  the  atodaad 
—Philn.  Mttd.  Timhn^  Aug  ."W,  t»T3. 

Thle  it  nodunbtediy  I  be  bad  Work  far  »tud«ai«  i 
pbyMlglo^y  extHnl,-^C(adwnii/t  JVrd.  AVif  jr,  l^pt.  '* 

It  more  nearly  fppre*eolii  the  prBt«al  oonJUiunc 
pbynlolot^y  tbMn  aoy  othei  tt»xt-bo<ik  »u  theaaVJoet,^ 
D«iroii  Aflt  i^  Mild,  Pkarm>,  Kov.  1673L 


FkALTON  {J,  a),  M,  D., 

^^  f^ft»»r*r  •>/  Fhynifilttgy  in  thf  ffnltrgt  n/  PhyHHnn^i  and  Surffttma,  Nna  Tor^,  Mc. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HFxMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Dcslcrncd  for  th«  ut-e 

of  students  und  Praoiitifmtn  of  Medicine.  Piflh  edUinn,  rerl^ed,  with  n«JirIy  thrre  liiin- 
dr«?d  illustTfttitjns  i>n  wood.  In  nne  very  bejiutiful  octavo  volamet  of  over  TOO  pjiges*  oloth, 
$5  25  ;  te»ther,  $«  36      (Uu/y  iKuted) 

Pfifacf  to  tht  Fifth  Ktition. 
In  prepArfng  the  pr^Fentvdiiion  of  this  work,  tbo  g«ii«rt»l  plan  nnd  ftrriing«m«nt  of  the  pritritm* 
iditionfl  hnre  h«en  rc^tninc'd,  cio  far  ii«  tber  hnve  lieea  fmind  ns^^fol  und  ndiipfed  to  the  porpoge^tif 
1  text- hook  for  students  of  ni^dtcioe.  The  infe5*iitit  iidritnoe  of  rtlJ  the  niitiira)  nod  phy«ieAl 
9c!eoee»,  never  more  active  than  within  the  last  fir**  yenrs?,  has  furnished  xnany  valuable  •ids  lo 
the  rpeoinl  inveitignitotif  of  the  ph j^ioloj^ist ;  aod  the  progfrejis  of  physiwliigica]  re*eu>roh»  dttring 
the  Slime  period,  hM  required  a  careful  revision  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  njodiQciitioti  (ir  re- 
Arrangement  of  many  of  iti  pnrt«.  At  thijr  day,  nothing  i«  rej^urded  a**  nf  any  value  in  nuturivl 
science  which  is  not  hased  upon  direct  and  intellig^ihle  observation  or  experiment;  and,  acuurd- 
Ingly,  the  diseajti^iuo  of  doubtful  or  theoretical  quef>tions  hn«  been  avoided,  as  a  general  rulv»  in 
Ibe  present  Tolome,  while  new  facts,  from  what«>ver  source,  if  fully  established,  have  been  tidded 
and  incorporated  with  the  re^iilt-j)  of  previoui investigation.  A  number  of  new  illu«lraiions  have 
been  introduced,  and  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  whioh  rte«*med  to  he  no  InnL^er  useful,  have  he«ii 
omitted.  Inall  the  changes  nnd  additions  thus  made,  UhA«been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  make  the 
book,  in  its  preeect  form,  a  faithful  exponeDl  of  the  actaal  eoAditionv  of  pbyftiologioal  xoieoce^ 
BTew  TrtitK,  October*  1871. 
In  tb{«.  the8t«ndard  t«xt-bookon  Phyfiology,  all  that  i«  need4r<d  to  mnintnin  the  fn  vor  with  which 
H  ia  regarded  by  the  profeMion,  i^i  the  author'n  iv^Auninoe  thjit  it  h*\A  hi^en  thoroughly  reviscJ  iind 
bronght  up  to  a  level  with  the  advanced  science  of  the  lii^j.  To  aoouinplinh  thijt  hiis  required 
r  «Qtargement  of  the  work,  but  no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  pri«e. 


The  flflh  edftloD  of  tht«  trnlj  vatoable  work  oa 
flanan  PHyitiology  coro<<>4  to  at  with  ma,xiy  valnabte 
UDpforem^'DrA  and  sdiiitionn.  A«  a  text  book  of 
phytiulujfry  the  work  of  Prof.  DitUou  ?»«»  Ivog  heea 
well  kaowa  %»  one  of  the  he^t  which  cutkUJ  he  pUced 
la  ih«  ba^04f«of  «iadeaT  or  praetltloupf.     Prof  Daltoa 


fc„.,  'n 

■  «.-•      .--  ..  .1    ,..ii.;„i,H,  ,-^f  |,in  iTr.rl-'    »-.-,-...''-,. 

p,. 

-c^^pwSlh  Hi 

In 

tlrtti  i-bowA  *  . 

c 

.-r  '•"!»■  •   (  1!  ^i   he'  iJd  d«»tei  1  ' 

la 

^titadard  of  b«#  work,     ' 

ti* 

i'tiodioflreaaed  favor,  \h 

v>- 

.  fi  the  favirlte  ■tandard.— /♦fjf'*'"  .n*'* 

aivX  s 

■J.  Juurnal,  April,  1^7% 

-•  -,  ■  ■■ 

i"(i  notice  of  a  work  fto  snaerallY  »od  fk- 
vu  114  ihi»  U  naoectifAarj.    It  i«  justly 

T.    ■ 

r 

u«  of  the  iDOHl  T«ili»»hl«  textbooks  on 

111 

the  SngUsh  UngaAge.^i$f.  Louit  Jfetl. 

1  [id 


jtrcAit'cj,  ilHy,  IS72. 

Wa  kaow  ao  treatise  la  pl»y«iaIo|ry  mo  cl**ar,  com* 
stete,  Well  Ak^ttiulUied,  and   p»    '  "    .k% 

Daltoa'ft.     He  n^rer  wrilecicloM  I  >r 

la  rrt^^r"  'loot.Mi.fo,     I1»»3!«imil  ^ 


1>r  Dutton'n  troittine  i*  well  known,  r- -  * 
hlffhlyeBieetned  la  this  country;    It  U, 
A^f^m^atKTj   ircati«i!   on   lh«    Kiiht^et    i 

taiich,  iind  mny  *n(f]'7  '^ '  ■    '      '      ' 

Itmli  4tti(i«^aU,    Ilhn 
oo  thn  wbivle^  admit 
*•  -  -     -]vfnjt  e^ieerji' 

volosfV,      Tti. 

dflVo'lopmrL 

'  i  !ii-iti  do  t)io>«e  la  k-'i-'-i.^i  m-i-  il.  .  .m-^  i-.iii 
text  may  M  ■•itld  to  H,  upoo  iti*  wbot-,  ciinAlly 
4r — LotuUfit  Mfd.  TtmfMtin.fi  fintKttj',  fi!*r>.b   5i:J, 

Dalkoa't  Phy»tola|ry  t«  atr'*iidy«  aad  dwnnrvedlj^ 

the  f»7orita  text-book  T  JS*^    iiiij  .j*Uy  of  ,\uj'>M.>,ia 

medlea)  «tadeat«.     '  '*■•- 

piirtBiaat  ftf  «ct«Bce  i  A 

CBidnaHtie  -ryJ  •.  fv  ^ 

wtthont  a 

hln  mtri'l  f 

thiiQ  if  I  if 


a«  »*Mh^r  ho  I 'IDC*  lo  Mu"  iotijecl 
iQurnni,  March  22t,  1872. 


In  haua  —Brit   Mta 


I  III-  l:<-r  I'llUVti  '■»  :«i  •'<•'  If 

loa'  M^fntrd,  April,  iaTi, 


ryUNOLTSON  (ROB LEY).  M.  D.. 

-»-/  ProfeM»ur  Iff  fii*rtft^rr^  /  JfclkHih*  in  JrfftTMim  M^dictxJ  C^Alrgt,  PK^tii^i/.hu* 

HUMAN  PITYSIOLOOY,     Eighth  edition.     Thoroui^^hly  revised  and 

vxtemdvely  modified  and  enlarged,  irith  five  hundred  and  tbirty^two  tUu<ftraUoii«.     In  two 
large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  Yolumea  of  about  1^00  pages,  cloth,  %1  00. 


TEHMANN(0,  O,). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMLSTRY. 


lioo  by  QsoBOE  E   Day,  M.  D,  F-  R.  8  , 
Chemiftry  in  the  Medical  Department  <' 
Ml«oted  from  Punke's  Ailu  of  Phy«i>d' 
pilptett)  two  large  and  handsome  ootavu 
bandied  illustratioiti,  olotb,  $0  00« 


*-, 


Transited  from  the  second  edj- 

pdltrd  hy  R   K   Roflrnn    M   D  ,  Profewnor  of 

t  Ulu^trHiionji 

ut«fp       Ciita- 

.,.., ,.*.,..,,^- ,--te--.  "--Jk  nearly  two 


JfT  TMS  SAME  AUTHOR, 

MA>'UAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translnted  from  the 

G«nnaa«  with  Not^n  and  Additions,  by  J  CttssTon  Morhih,  M.  D.,  with  aii  tntrodactory 
Etany  oo  Vital  Force»  by  Profewor  Samuxl  JACicaog,  M.  D.,  of  the  Univer»ity  of  Pennxjl 
Taoia.    With  iUiiitratioa«  on  wood.     Is  one  vary  haodioma  oolaro  ▼oliima  of  IM  pagat, 


A  TTFIFJ.D  (JOHN),  Fh.  D., 

-/I  ProfMMOT  uf  Prartirnl  nhtmidry  to  th«  phnrmiuimHetil  S^nddp  «/  Ormi  BHtffln  *# 

CHKMISTRV.   GKNERAL.  MEDICAL,  AND  PRAKM 

li^rhirtltif?  the  CbeinUtry  of  tlie  V.  8,  Phuiiniw'opopji^     A  MMtinnl  of  Iht* 

of  (h«*  Sci^ncf,  and  their  A|>p!iontion  ♦o  Medictine  nnd  Pharmnoy.     Fit"iii  Kaaiua,  te\UH 

t)v  !h*»  nothor.     In  on«  hiind«oiDe  royal    l3oti«>.  volume i  cloth,  $2  lb*  ltftthi»T,  $1  li. 

Wft  other  Atn»'fk»in  iMilillcntUro  trltb  whtch  ww  »r»  i  *»jp(«<*»iJ  In  wMlf Inn  no.!  phiirmt^Jy.  •n«l  »i»  Uwrtlly 


{)< 


-  tltf^  "iHHu'  (cr-'MTMl,  i.r. !-■•'•  It  «»>  wi"ll 

.  ofprnc* 

t>rjictUl<'ner  D6»d». — fHnctnnnti  Lnnf^l,  Mjit.  I§74 

Wf.  ciMMiiinnd  lb*  Wi»rk  bcnrtllT  *»  on«i  of  tho  b«Bt 
t*Kt-)><>oki.  e'jttMit  tot  Ihe  w^^dlcttl  utad^bt— »lMr«</ 

Tb^l«^«t  T,  iud  tn  tit*  EujrtifhlfcnfOJiio. 
If,  l\  P»p.  'trtifil,  Jun    1^72 

tuffli  belwfwu  Oi*' Briliflh  nnd  r 

eopi^lHK  kre  UtdleAlf^d,  mnklDjC  It  a*  imt^ful  bertt«#  lu 
Engliind  Attci^nlher,  (be  book  1c  riuo  Mft  c«u  b«>firt^ 
|ty  r««utr)ni(»titl  to  prAcrUlotit<r«  hlm  well  *«  stnUaatM. 

Tf  diffcfi*  ff^rn  ♦1f^<*r  t*Tt'Kftftk*  In  tb*!  fnllowin^ 


CA«itn4«*i»tl  It  to  onr  rcAdor*.- 
IS7L 


-Oanatin  £<tfi^.  oo. 


When  tbeorlgtB*!  Eairll*h  04IH*>b  nf  fY^1««ror1t  v*i 

pi)MUb«*d,  WW  h»d  ofcuiiloo  to  •  -  h\§t  ^f* 

prot'UtK^a  of  Iti  ir».iMb,  nod  h1  .  Ifl  «•&• 


t<*titl^»n  lo  II  V 


11  rill  J  JUMi . 


1)  will  htt  ftiand  » 
*.*hl».M>^,  Mad  trtb<»rfl 


to  hrith  t^aeber  i>nd 
R&t*vrter,  Oct.  Ihlh 


POWNKS  {GEORGE),  Ph.  />. 
A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoreticul  uid 

Prftctical,  With  one  htin tired  And  nini*ty-sevcn  illustrationH,  A  new  AmerioAn.  from  iU 
tenth  flncl  revified  London  edition.  Edited  byUoBBRT  Brtdhba  M.  D.  In  one  Urgi 
royal  T2mo.  volume,  of  about  850  pp.,  tOoth,  ??12  75  ;  lejUher.  *-^  "  •     i  r^Wy  ImutviA 


TbUwnrk  t«  so  w«ll  known  that  U  fi^^rn»  ftlniont 

inr*'»'ft«*>''*  ^f^r  nn  to  np^ak  bbout  It^     II  has  b*^u  % 

T.  '      1:  wUh  m^dlca]  MtndntitsL  for  jeiir*, 

hull  In   ao  r*'»pi?et  (liinlol«bf«d. 

I  iMi»i.n  eoomi^t^ii  by  m«dlical  i«ttt* 

'v  ofcarred,  wb»t  tr«»utlA«  on 

iiietir«,  wt*  bftTe  mtwayt  r**- 

I  w#i  rp|^rdf*d  It  !!•  the  b**l, 

[:,,(,,  H  [iM  fTMftc  irirti  O'OtibiD^i^  ««  inKDf  eitcfllloti- 

c<^  I       M  \n  of  conTtMilent  Mce,  oat  prolix,  of  pU^n 

|.,  iMjiloooDn  dtctlon,  doaUlim  all    tb*?  nio»it  racwnt 

di*o<)Teriiefi.  nod  \*  of  moderate  prlen. — ClfKr^nnnli . 

Largti  addllloufl  bareb«>«>a  niRde.  enpMlallf  tn  the 
d«partiuebt  of  orgMtiic  chfittilatiy^  t^ad  we  know  of  no 


ithtr  work  »b»t  hu 
pliarTD«i«nntl9«i,  nr    i 
f^fomm^od  ii 
Bhvnitilry,  •• 
3f  vtudentaoi  ] 


iMrt  r>n  tbi*  pb/«i«lui. 


H«tr«  t«  a  QAW  iftdttlftit  «phleb  baa  b^ao  lAar  w»li»b»4 

■"■■ ' ..     -,.^ 


Tt  wiU  coDtlDtie,  a*  h«ir<«lofor<»^to  h^td  lb*  tnlfiil 
u  *  toml'bitdk  for  atifldenta  of  uedleia*.— C 
Ifnl.  £j)rtin«i»«r,  Aug.  I8«ll. 


A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEML<^TRY,  arranj?ocl  for  the 

of  M(^dicnl  8tadenU.    With  Illaetrations.    From  the  Fourth  »nd  E«rued  London  Gdliioft* 
In  one  neat  ro>&l  ]2mo,  volume,  olotb,  %%     (LftUig  JstHAd.) 


flALLOWAr  [HOBEHT).  Fa*% 


A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVK  ANALYSIS.     From  llie  Fifth  hfrn- 

don  E<litiun.     In  one  noiU  ruyftl  I2uia.  valnine,  with  illuxtmliQnii :  clt>lb»  $}  59.     {JuS 
Jtsiitd. ) 

The  success  which  biu  carried  thif  work  through  repeated  edUion«  in  BngtAnd,»nd  il4  kdopltet 
ft«  It  t^Yt-hor^k  tn  ffevernl  of  the  lending  InKtitutionK  In  {\\\»  country,  show  th&t  the  Author  liftt  no* 
Cft'dtd  In  the  endearor  to  prodnce  a  sound  pruiiticiil  miinuiil  and  hor>lc  uf  refereuoe  for  the  obt* 
mical  «tudent. 

Prof    Onlloiray'A   hook*  are  dpN^rvutMy  la   bl^h  i      Wi«  r<i*^rd  thli*  rolutui'  an  a  ratTu.  r.  u 

*»tf^m,  Htid  ibia  Atn^rkau  r**i>rlt}i  «if  thw  flfth  <^IItlou  |  tb#  ob^-mlriil  »fiTt»-bm>k^,  and  ft-^  T>n  l»t* 

{*    '        "'       Mi^niml  iif  QiiuUtaUTf^  Aualy^in,  will  b«     '   "    '  ■     '  ii«i 


k; 


<  Qiiin)'  AificrleAD  MludetiUio  whum  lb'* 
i  lutt  l«*  not  Kccea»tbJe. — Am,  Jnur.  of  Sci- 

tH^f  itun  ArU^  &epl.  IH7^. 


.I'lt 

•ad 


t«^\.  \.^"\^. 


ml  auiinai  origin — jm  Juurn  .>/  I'Mn 


Hs!7RT  C.  LiA'fi  PxmuoATioifB — (OhemiBtry). 


n 


'  jyLOXAJH  la  LX 

«*-'  Pr>>(VM»»r  nfnht^n<«fwy  (n  ITtng'ji  Cfill*ff*^  Landnn. 

CHEMISTRY.   TNOKOANIC  AND  OdOANm     From  the  Second  Lon- 

don  E(]iMoD.     In  one  very  bun't^ome  octAv^o  To!tlfn^,  of  700  pagu»  with  vboat  300  iltustrft- 
|{oQS.     Cloth.  $4  fMI;   l«4>ther.  th  lUK     {Just  ItMnwi.) 
It  liiiu*  hcen  th«  nnlhorV  eitid*»Yor  in  prndni^e  a  Trontit^  on  Chemistry  uTiffiftiently  ooinfreH*fii- 
Itive  for  lho^#i  utadyin^  thm  wit^nne  na  a  brnftch  oft,   nerftl  •HuoAtion,  nnd  on^  irhioh  a  rtudont 


I  l#ftl  (•xt  hrntk  fur  the  «»»«  «f  hciiortl*,  >iti(I  enn  h^nri- 
Illy  r*c«»tnme«nl  It  iv*  pnth.—'Bosttin  ifpd.  and  Surg 


And  I 


by 


-  ...  ;...d  tit  tb«  itHitt*'  eonipin*  i*^  <wm»pl*l;*  |  , 

ad  Intr'f  •'»(l)»g  i%  COMi|.*rt|(Jlait|  of  lU**  ImdiUK  fKCt*  uf  I 
»b#iT'U«i>  l*i>irer»d  — //r«gf;7M/«  f,Vrru/an  Jfot. '7.1   I 

Th'.^    ■     ■     -      '  , 

1  rr  '• 


.  /,J  by  ,»[• 

De<h«»  VHrSdUrt  wr*»rt*  iip'»n  (t«"»'r«li  tslMHiilnlry  ' 
|,  w*  koi.w  oT  uoL«  thii.1  wilt  -upply  th«i  tiV|irii|f« 
■  of  [lio»iud«iil  or  1t<»ciier  hf»tt«r  tL«u  lLi«.— 
44ttrtft  Jiturn,  f^  Mrd.^  AVty.  I8T3,  , 


llBil  •'••oy  of  lhi»fljtr»i?fi'  rW 

n„t.  nf  tti,.  h.-^T  ti.yt-t.M.TiT-  wf  oJ-iAmlstry  jr»t  pttV 

„ . ..^- -.-.„-......, I  y.— Jim. 

I'robsbly  iW  iniMi  v*Tui«tt1i^,  And  ft!  tb4  9%bnt  UflM 

^•^■■^    't'--  ■'•"'■••  -...^n...,»».-  Ik rt». 


'  »d- 

rd 

Nlil- 
of 


'  rkof 

■.lald 
a«*rly  fAitUI««4,-CU«icJnii«UI  Lanetit 

'    row Ji<»d  will   '  ^  '  ^*H 

hij««ia«»ii<1  -  .^^i. 

.  .   li  I*  ft*l  i«s 

•  .mT«yii  to  »  I'w  |'iii'*rAr'ii»  ^'»  "  niifiii    <4aoiii|l/i^ 


I 


m 


HLEH  AXD  FITTIG. 
OUTLINKS  OF  OIKMNIC  CHKMISTHV,     TrnnslntH  with  Ad- 

ditioni  from  tb«  EiiR:fath  OermAU  KdUum.  By  Ira  Knifai^,  M  iK.  Pb.U.,  ProrniMor  of 
Ch«mi«iry  iind  Fbyjibna  in  WUIUmi  CoiUgd*  Mom.  In  ot>«  h«odiiomfi  voivmt,  rojttJ  iSnio, 
of  560  pp.,  filoth,  $*1     (Jh9I  U9MHi.\ 

"     *  :  ' -'  .  ifti«Rt,  ihiB  w    '  '     *    '     >:....**     ...         rnfd 

I  tnt  tiiiJ  ii  ^>y 

'll^tiriguiiiiii  fi4( 

tte<i  wiib   the  approbHMoQ  m(  Frnf«.  VVr>b)er  tiitri  FiUlg,  t*l»d  ntitavMiU^  ntliitliunn  nnd 

bA?«  been  introduced.  «<>  M  l*i  r«Qder  it  in  every  respect  on  »  le%*el  with  the  uioit 

ftii'.  unneot  condition  of  the  tcienee* 

no  WMAN  (JOHS  E.).  M.  D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CUKMISTRY.     Edited 

by  C    L.  Bloxam,   Pr-' -     f'   n__..  .,  .x,.^^^^^  -^^  King*  College.  London.      8ixrh 

AraeHoAn.  from  the  f  litioD.     In  one  n«»l  volutoe,  roy*l  ISmo. » 

pp.  ^51,  with  nnmer*  1  .   ;:>. 

^ r  TUF  S A MK  A  V THii R      {A. >w  H^i    tt  ]  

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  CHKMISTRY,  INCLTJDINQ 

ANALTSIS.  Sixth  AmeHc»n,  from  the  sixth  and  reviurd  London  ediiUn.  Wiib  Homer* 
oti»  Ulastrfrtiona^     In  one  neftt  toL,  roy»l  ISnio  .  cloth.  $3  36. 

XSV-iFF'i  TSCHNOLOGT  :  or  Chemlntry  AppUod  lo  |     very  hAid«oia«  o«iAro  folame*^  m^JCk  t<M  «^4. 
Ike   Arte,  tod  to  Mf^Bofketnre*.    With  AmAHOttn  I  — "' 


la       UxNRT  C.  Lba'8  PuBLiOATiONfl — (Mot.  Med.  and  ITierapeutict). 


A 


fkARRISH  (ED  WARD), 

TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY Y.     Desi^iicia  as  a  Text-Book  for  Uie 

Smdent,  ani  tbB  A  Quidefor  tbe  PhyMciiiii  and  PL  t      With  many  Formala  isl 

l*r«»aeri{>tion».     Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  rev  mjmam  S.   Wi#coand.      In  tm* 

buidcoiue  ocstavo  volume  of  i>77  page>,  with  280  ii ,..,.:..,^,  cloth,  tb  50;  leather,  |6  W, 

[IS OH*  Etujtiy  ) 
Th«i  deliiy  ni  the  r»p|re>amnoe  of  the  new  U>  S.  Phanafteopceia,  and  Lhe  etidden  death  uf  theia- 
thi^r,  hnve  *{  i^t^  prepariiUon  of  thi^t  newodUion  beyond  the  period  expected.     The  Da|«# 

aitd  meiiJ'K  >  Mr.  Parrish  Imve  been  phicmi  in   the  hands  of  the  edilur,  Mr.  Wi#gaii4, 

who  ha*  htlr  .^ .,.,(,uou*)y  to  vmLody  in  the  work  all  th«  iniprovementa  of  phunnao«utlenl  itft* 

«nee  whii^h  huve  be^n  introduced  during  .he  IimL  ten  yenrK.  It  in  therefore  hoped  thai  the  uev 
edition  will  fully  msiiiituirt  th*?  r'^ptttntton  which  tha  vtilmuu  hsu*  heretofore  enjoyed  n?  :\  ptnni^sri 
text'bouk  and  wt^rk  tl  il  engaged  in  the  preptiratiun  and  di-^pon&in^'  ■ih. 

We  ht^Tct  t'XMiuluud  M'  Ii  ti  t{o«>d  .  Oi»t   wteli   it  lu  bic   aad^riiioutJ  ak  t  .••! 

d<t)il  itf  <  tr.v  «u<l  tiikUJ  I    ifipletcly  '  pnilete,     Itt  truth,  U  Ik  aot  ^o  much  >  tiii 

Bxhun  y  kLuJi  L4,an.4tH:  h  uiore    onlj  Uook. —  3rA,«  Xtomfom  C4#mfca2  «V«.|««. 

.,  K  would  hr-  lmpOs»^ihli*  to 


Ultlf'l 


lie  hii 
IS«1 


«»U«>U     ha 

I  for  thp 


auii,iy. — t^atnutti  .t.    .,  „-...... 

The  tnr4ltc«iJ  ittttdent  »iid  the  prAeiltioi?  phyticlan 
will  lliid  tlir»  vitUiTne  r»f  iaeMtlmable  worth  for  «lady 
»ti<I  r«fe.i*f>iit«. — Sfiu  FrtfntThcft  M^i^  Fr«**,  July,  'fi-** 

Wbrtu   vTi^  M»y  lUiLL  lhl^  tuok  i«  la  bOiae  reepecta    Hltnple  exp 
the  b«*M  which  bii«  b«ea  publli^hed  oa  the  aabjecl  to    ni4.<Hla, — />u^, 


An  uilrtoipt  tut  rarolfih  aaythluf  llk#  as  tiaAlyibol 

u*B  Tory  VMiuiibl'^  and  ol&borftte    TVtii^iM  «l 

^1  PfinrtHttryi  Wuuld  ft^^niiPHi  tnore  •pst'ethAI 

.#  %\  utir  di  pi-at      TfiU.  UoweTvr,  U  ttiM  m 

iiiii>'-h   a  Tuatter  of  :  uuich  **•  It  wiiiiU  bl 

ditUccilf  to  think  ^  Nowf^rer  lukoate  «ft4 

i>f  phiii  .  .  .  '  i  LiAi 

not  bi*<  >•!' 

nine,     ''<■     ■  -  ii*» 

OD  tbls  ' 

^  ill 


lhe  EagUib  Uagaage  for  a  grefti  many  y«ar«,  we  da  I  Au«aKK  W6\. 

SITILLE  (ALFHED),  M.D,, 
THKUAl'EUTirS  AND  MATKKIA  MKDICA;  a?' 

on  the  Action  and  Ut^es  uf  Medicinal  Ai^enta,  including  their  i 
Fourth  edit,,  re^vifed  and  eiLlarged.    In  two  large  aadhaodaomei^vtj    ^ 
the  I,  $12.     {Nutu  Rmdy.) 
Or.  Millie  9  kitlettdld  w<»rk  oq  tli^mpeutlcA  and 
Irrta  tnM\t%—Lnndon  M^tL  Tinm*.  April  8.  lh^5 


I 


lahroftdltarppiitfitV^n  hhii  ntftadurd  tr».tt5/r  it  3;»i»rti 


Dr  Sitllt  *i(iiDd!<  to-dny  uD#»>f  the  be*!  itDd  mom 
tnniH>-ii!  fi'jn-M-A  ii  i,iM  r,i-  .(,1  fjrvrno  aiiit  •ibr-iitd,  of  Atiie- 
r  I  v  In  ihem- 

hyeicirto. 

We  re^/d  ihl«  work  lae  on  MnterU 

ftledvoa  lu  tbe  l^ugti^h  i  .       -^1  ug  siioti  U  de^ 

4»»rr<»»  itiH  furfu  ii  h«>  itcsivcJ. — Am,  J^unrti^  Mnli- 
ctti  SruTirfjt,  July  IS  lis, 

W*^  utmt  n«i  dw«|l  rtti  tbi*  r«*rlt»«f  th*  third  ^dKlot) 
of  IhU  m»^t»illt«wtly  cot»<?iilv«*d  work.  It  l*tho  work 
00  Malrirlkt  AJodScit,  lu  irhicli  Tlin'rapeullt«i  »re  priiovi- 
ftly  eonhld^red— iljt»  unrti  niLiurNl  hlniory  "f  .iniL" 
bf-ipg  bnwOy  dtKpuHi^d  of.  To  mi'dlOiil  pr* 
tliU  i«  il  vf^rj  VAltt,i\>l(f  conc^tptloQ  It  l^ 
how  Mimi^b  <if  ib(#  riebep^  of  tbe  HterKtan^  >>: 
MedSca  Iih*"  het^QcoudeTiAed  lato  ibl^bouk.  'I'hti  mh^ih- 
«jijt;Mj»  ftlorip  would  ruttk«'  U  worth  poBKenKlinr-  But  ir 
[h  uot  M  iiiere  eoiiipilntlon.  The  writer  ex(>vcir4»c  h 
foijd  judf(n]«ut  of  bir^  owo  ou  tbe  ^roAl  dociriuc^  >tud 
polntB  of  TberiipeutlcH  For  purpose*  of  iirKcitke, 
BHIIA^K  t>4H>k  U  almont  uplqiii*  kk  ji  ri<iM<r!Mi  v  <<(  li»- 
(brmatloo,  emplrlisal  and  ^-cieDtifie,  •>>' 
Bees  Mf  uiedki'lneH — Lundon  L*inr*(.  ■' 
Through  the  former  edllioQk.  ibp  pn 


Mud  lea  U  hi 
work  on  lb* 

,  utliur 
I      Still' 
on  Ibf 

Dr.  iiillie"^  ^ri^rh 
'  of  our  IreMtUeK  otj    ' 
moftt  valuable  woi  l 
of  wbich  ir  trflBr*  —  J.V.  . 
The  rapid  oxbanMtlon  i 


li«bH       fi 
>«r  EogUeh 

r,  til  *M/nr 


rL,.Ki(iy  ^'Mi-k, 


m1   rl  . 


^ 


'!  1-  fully  ttji  ,-ii» 

•  a n  d  a rt  ol  i  .      ' '  ^  -  -    ^  ^  —  _  -  ..  ^    _  _  Jt? nH- 

i.ji/  ihmht,  AllR    ISf-b-, 

TbA  work  i.r  Prof.  Stlll^  baa  rapidly  takes  a  blfk 

pla<Mr  lu  profei«'«kou«)  e»t4<'<iij    i^lu-I   »..  ^i.a   ih.i    i  ihiirj 

i^ditlon  In  dtfinanded  and  >  it- 

rirtully  UvttR*-f»  »bi»  flrtii  p  A% 

f.irir.-if     A^aworkof^  ,     .  .--^4f> 

'   loftay  we  have  Ik  mr      U  11 

MUl,  and  the  bott>  i   wiU  AH 

— ,  .    -  u^,.  :  ilODA  apon  almoHL  I  ; ,  .  ,  ,,,,^  ...Uflt  polAl 

le  well  acquainted  with  ibU  work      At  boiue  and  {  »f  tiierMp«>u(k«. — CinHnntitt hai^cft^  Aa|.  IM& 

pEHEIRA  (JON A  THAN),  M.D.,  RH.S,  and  L.S, 

MATERIA    MEDICA    AND  THERAPEUTICS;   being  an  Abridg- 

menr     "  r'     '  ■-*■.  Dr.  Pereira's  Elernonta  of  Materia  Med  tea,  arran^^ed  in  oonfonuity  iitth 

the  1  tnaoopojiii,  attd  ndiipted  to  thf  ULJe  of  MedicaJ  Practittuners  Chemiati  aod 

Drut';  ir^al  nnd  Phnrfnnceutiea)  SiudenUi,  «io.     By  F.  J,  PaUrb,    ^t  ti      --nuif 

Pbyi<twian  to  tyt.  Bartholomew  ft  Hospital,  and  London  Editor  of  the  Britifkh  P-  ja^ 

4ii*isled  by  Robwrt  Bbntlkv.  M.RC.S,,  Profei«*or  of  Wnteria  Medlea  and  bt 

Phartnaceutioal  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and  by  RuBttRT  Waiiisotow,  FA  »1 

Operator  to  the  SrKeiely  of  ApotheGHrie#.     With  namerous  additions  and  ref  tie 

United  States  Phurmaeopoeia,  by  Horatio  C.  Woon,  M,D,,  Professor  of  L.-.,.,. ,    ..,  the 

Univergity  of  Prrmsylvania.      In  one  large  and  banfbome  octavo  volmue  at  ]04bolo»a^ 

printed  pages,  wHt  2ii<V  UluMtratiotiit,    cloth,  $7  Ott;    leather,   raiprfi    hands,  $S  Oft. 

rtwil  -  wbVchuo  al\iftT  w*>TltCft.tt'ict\j.T^l  \  *^V*1U«^  ihapeofacomi'.  -d- 

In  ( l» **  ;  1^  v'h  v*\c\*ii,  rviniAeu^,,  and  *,V' AXiw- \  Nt^,  kui^  V\i^  m»A\tA  v^l^^^  ,  h, 

«ary — a  '  i  m>>d  i^ntQ    Jimruol,^Q'T.^,\%^  y«ix  v^i^tVV.vOi  \i\\\\\'!i  i,tt*i,    . 


\ 
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QRIFFITH  {ROBERT  E.),  M,D. 


1 


A  UNIVERSAL  FORMFLART,  Containing tbe  Methods  of  Pripai- 

Inp  iLnd  AdminbfteHng  OffieinaJ  and  other  Meaicinps.    The  wbolcadftpted  to  Pb        '  d 

Pharmoo^utists.     Third  edition.  thorouRhly  revised,  with  numerous  additions.  L 

M A fsc  11,  Profe4*or  of  MftterUMcdloa  ID  the  Philadelphia  College  r.f  Pharmacy,    i  ^*» 

tnd  hundaume  ooUvo  volume  of  about  SfiO  pitgea.  cloih,  $4  50 ;  leather.  %b  50,  {Jnit  R.^iiy,) 

This  work  has  U^x\^  heen  kn^»wn  f'>r  lh*»  VH*t  amount  of  infitruiaUon  whit^h  it  presenlj.  in  a  eon- 

densed  form  '  7j,^»  ^^^  «diti«n  has  recei%-e*l  lh»  mu^t  Oiireful  revi* 

jlou  nt  (he  r  ii    ,^1j^j  |j,t^  brought  thu  whole  u|j  t«  the  sUudurd  of 

the  most  n^*  _  ^..i.v  new  hesidiiijf*  ut  remeilie*  have  l>eeo  IninKjucod, 

the  entire  work  has  been  tboroujihly  remodelled,  and  whatever  hjia  jieenied  to  bp  obsolete  b.i*  been 

omilled.      A»  it  cmramrive  view  of  the  Unitetl  .urates,  the  British,  the  Qenuan,  and  the  Freoch 

*  '"';■  *'^'***  *!"  i«un<?n*ie  amount  of  unoDicinal  furiuula?,  it  nflorda  to  the  |*rac. 

\'  ii«i  un  aid  in  their  daily  jiFocations  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  three 

''  ,t^es  and  their  Remedie^/^  one  of  PbarmticeuticA}  Nftfoet.  and  ft  iieneral 

ludex,  nfiord  an  eafiy  key  U>  tbe  (ilphabetieal  arrangement  adopted  in  the  text. 

Diri»<»tlOQ<.  P*»i-.'M:s    Am  ul  .(►"'.   au.J  Ti.M.riitr.-ii    Anil 
CvpiuUit  ludke  1^ 


Tbfi  ydtiiijr  pmcitfiouer  wUJ  6ad  the  work  ioralu- 
AhUy  la  i!itK<i4ftitti^  r-Uglble  inii«ff>«  or  udmjnf^teriog 
in»ny  r«iiifdlM,— ^m.  Jourrt.  nf  pharm,,  Ftb  1874 


f  II 


.^5 


T.[h'«  FormnUry,  nfrer  logg  a»«, 

ig  frlmp,  and  «ff«*rward«  ia  our 

I  i  uriidiully  fiillou  b<r1itn<l  In  the 

I  or   m)iteri»  utrxtiea.  |»ti4«i  nintcjr^  *od 

Liaill  W(«  hhd  eeuMil  III  c<»u»iiU  U  Jin  » 

f '  n,  wp  *l>*ttl  Klftdl  V 

"^''  u  t>fj^lde  DuDxlisoij, 

rvrtuaitf  in  lln?  •>.f'l«<eitoD  of  ao  eilitor      Pr"! 

ti  fm'n^ni^T  tin   mnu  fur  tlto  work,  >im<1  li-" 
It  "  bty.     To  eonmeri  i 

tl  Aad  Addition*  w< 


f  ll)«»  work 

a«  b'^i^jlj  lh«  Uo  ,       .  .  .  .    .,  .   _i,.j. 

^A^l'intfi  M^'l.  »irtii  iii*tj/  Jfttirt^..  ¥vh.  1674, 

To  tho  drnc«Ut  <>  ^m.^.I   r'irmtflnry  »•  •imHr  *«dl«- 

exieofti''  . .! 


wlitdh  to  u  I 


4- 


111   i'ifpj,!ii!iiLOtt'»    iwid     irter,  MitrcU  Ij,  lill. 


fJUAS  [BENJAMIN),  M.D. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of 4»r€acripliona 

derired  from  the  writings  and  practice  ^f  ^  the  rnoft  eminent  physioionff  of  Americm 

uid  Europ«.   Together  wit  h  the  uauaI  1 '  i  :  ;i  rations  and  Antidotes  for  PoUon^.    Tha 

whole  B«oompanied  with  a  few  brief  Phu  and  Medical  OhMrvationn.   Twelfth  edi- 

1 1   t]  oarefuliy  reri^ed  and  mu4h  improved  hj  AbfittftT  R.  Smith,  M.  O.    In  on*  rolotoeSva. 
,-t  .\1(\  pages,  cloth,  f'<i  00,     (Lftt^iif  Piih/i$k^d.) 
Thid  work  ha*  remained  for  come  time  out  of  print,  owing  i      ' 
•■dit^r  hnn  sought  to  render  tbe  present  edition  worthy  a  c- 

Ikvor  wi  ^  ^   '  '-  -nrried  the  volume  to  the  unus»ual  honor  of  n  i 

looflly  tointrfiducein  it  all  new  prefwi rations  and  rfu 

^.i,l,,  1  newcl«?*es,  Ant«metic«and  Disinfectantv,  y, 

9?  the  naitat  doiifhe  of  Thudiohum,  sugr 

;i  ,  inistratitm  of  nnaesthetiop,  A<?,  Ac     Tr^ 

h  I  iiitjch  which  tbe  advance  of  science  haa  rei.  I.      

n  ling  whieh  the  volume  baa  been  increased  by  more  than 

w:  i  in  a  copious  Index  of  Difea.*e8  and  their  remedies,  \'. 

t^Utfuf  the  work  as  a*ugg*Jtive  book  of  reference  for  the  working  praetitiiaier,     i     -  r 

hju  b<ien  taken  to  secure  the  typograpbiejtl  accuracy  so  necessary  in  a  work  of  tl    ■  i     inni    nnd  it 

if  hoped  that  ths  new  edition  will  fully  m^ioiiiii  Uie  position  which  *'  Ellis'  I'uuiiii.Jiuir'^  ha« 

loD|(  oa«upiad.  __^ 

flARSON  {JOfiEFH\,  M.D., 

K/  Pr.}fM»or  «/  Mrrteri**  MnUcti  and  Pk&rmaef  in  th«  C^««inrtfv  >»/  Pmnjrytvomia,  J«, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   COURSE   OF   LECTURES  ON   MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY,  deliver^  in  the  Coiveriiily  «r  Pen  any  I  van  ia.     With  ihrvt 
Lectures  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Medicines.    Fourth a&d  rariaed  edition,  cloth.  $$. 

fiiiLt>*rti,D  aatrrira,  M.  D,  One  vol.  9ro„  pp.  1000 
eVotb     ttoo 
CAKPF,xNTKK'S    PRIZE    R^HAt   ON   TH*  tt8E  OF 

4,.-,.,..,  »,     I.iu,.'. 1^    n  »  MTir  AMD  tVliSA'ii.      K*»W 

'     Cc»JiiO»n,  M,l>.,  ftsd 

I  la  oneoeat  ISme. 


'in  care  with  which  the 
f  the  very  remarknbit 


A  new  feature 
t  but  increase  the 
Hiution 


DPynLTS*'!^  S  NEW  nK>rEDIE>,  WITH  FOH^ITLAEE 

UJMINISTRA* 
-  ire  i%ddU1[OU«. 

ftOli.^11  MaTiuHlA  MfiDlUA  AND  TBEKAFEn 
Y10B.  fidltecl  bj  Jo^sfB  Car»oji,  M  D.  With 
miaety-e^ttt  illuairaiioBt.  I  tel.  Svo ,  pp,  700, 
eletb.    9^fi0, 

OKKlBTlBOM^e  DI9P1NSAT0RT.  Wltheeploaead* 
,  ABd  lis  larga  vovd^afiarta^s.     By  &, 


Pw  JOKOU  <»X  THE  in  REE  KIKD8  Of  COlMJVfiE 
Oil,  with  thfir  (!h«rolcxl  htkd  Tb«<r«p«at)a  Pre* 
p«ftlei     1  roL  \tmo,t  doth.    Td  eeals. 


u 


Hkney  C.  Lea's  Publioatiows — {Faihology^  ifcc-)- 


PEN  WICK  (SAMUEL).  M.D.. 
THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSLS.     From  the 

Third  Hevisetl  sm^i  EDl:irg«d  Eiigl]j<h  E<lltiaf!.     With   eightj^foar  inaalrAliQai  oq  wood. 

In  one  very  bRiuisome  volume,  royiil  ]2mo.^  clolh»  $3  2&«     {Jmt  Ustttil.) 

The  very  Rreot  fniccea*  nhioh  this  work  htig  obt^iifi<rtl  in  I%ngl«iid^  shovvp  thnl  it  ba;<  '?tijipne«i»ii 

nrimitif^d  want  among   etlenicntary  hooki"  for  thr  j^aidance  wf  sttadent*;  and  junior   i  -  -^n, 

Tnking  up  in  order  eaeh  portion  of  tht'  body  oi*  fH^s  of  di>ejti=<',  the  nnlhor  hftit  >  i  to 


present  in  vi--  -  '■  i •'      *;nlue  uf  syniploin^,  ro  tt«  To  !♦• 

ttion  of  ill  indk»jtted  by  them.     The  1 

fDtly  intr<  '  ■  eHltino.  sn  thtit  it  nj,iy  fnir 

the  most  lidvaiiotsil  c^Jiaiiliuu  ul'  medkul  «et«!nce. 
Of  fhf-  mint'  if^iMMi 


i  as   on  a  lerv)  wil^ 


hM'.r  r 


I'll     !■! 


ok^  on   Tii«»dic)Ll  dSajftiotilei, 

:  1    Itinl'-nrHun  of 

r  U  i»TM.?ijtly  « 

'I ,  himI  he*  kU4iWH 

•  ju  ;  V  J  ni  f»r  hill]. 

<hc  UMU- 

u.  There 

fjitioe  lh»r 


clfcft,  prtteHrkt  titN^nvr^  wpI?  eft1f«1ft^^  i^  ft^«4«t  lit 


Bflfin  which  [!r.  Ft»uHU>kcoDv 

ai'ef*w  book»  of  tht*  -Jxf!  on  piMfu* 

couNiu  Ao  uiiirhnD^I  («'iivi«ylt  ftr>  irt^ll  »n  tb<*  Toluiur 

l^e^»rp  ti»,     It  \*  II  Wi-iik  v..  f^-,0  citDcerplf  i<^e<Honi<-ijU 

to  the  Mtoitftnt  f*r   '  m  lioa,  nod  to  thw  pruc- 

Hiiouer  »t  n  rf^ad  tifl  to  liU  laemorj  — 

It  eoT0r>  the  ground  of  madlcHl  dlii£ bonis  in  •  eon- 


inr  r.il  J  Vr 

iriorI'M  1 

HHllK^,   &i'    . 

—  rlt^f^r*^ 

-   .Vf'f      ^ 

Tlilh  llJiW  hof>k  oiiffht  to  l>«  In  lli«  |»o» 
#Tery  liiedlc^l  stiidont. — Sotton  Mfdieal  ui. 
Joitrn,,  Jfto,  lit  lB7i. 


rfREEN  {T,  nENHm.M.D., 

^-*  Z^*  r/U'f r  01*  Puth*th>ifii  and  Mnrbtd  AifatAfny  at  Chnrinff-OroM  Botpitaf  M*div«tl  Sekaiit, 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.     With  numeroas  Iliaa* 

tr»tioh(t  on  Wood.     In  on«  Tery  baodBome  octavo  Tolame  of  ov&t  2i>0  p«ge^,  olot)i«  |l  )0. 
{Lately  Ptihli^h^,) 

W«  TxiTebcea  vitty  tunch  ple(i*e4  by  our  p«rD»Rlof    thi^lonyaDd  morbid  Anttlomy.  TbftatatboralinmtbM 
liil»litU'>Tulume.    IMk  the  oaly  oop  of  the  kind  irtth     ' 
irhich-ire  iirf>  acqtiHmtedt  nQii  prBciUlon<>r6  &«  w^ell 
SB  MludtiDifl  will  fSnd  It  i  vt^ry  UH«fail  £iiide;  for  tbe 
liLfurmiilloo  U  ajj  lo  the  dny,  wtfll  uad  ooiopaetly  %t- 
rAOgndf  without  being  at  ail  fic«&ty.^Lorkfan  L(in>  I  »i»««  of  ijiiiideDU  im 
CfJt^  Ocr.  7,  1S7L  votlon  h>  iliis  clii*^ 

It  tunbodir*  In  a  compjirallr^sly  moan  ipace  a  clnrar    <^  SifyhUiyffmi^hj/,  a 
Mtat«mQat  uf  the  pre!«kut  «LHit»  of  MCir  k ooirliMlge  of  ptt^  I 


H 


(JLrOE'g  ATLAS  OF  PATIfOLOOICAL  HISTaUlOY. 

TrimntiUfid,  whh  Not***  in»<!  Add  it  ion  9,  by  Jh^^kpH 

LisiDT,  M.  D.     lb  one  rulaioe,  very  Itirge  impurUI 

qimrtOf   with   H20  cppar-pliite   flgureK,  plain  mad 

eolored.  ctorh.     $4  <Xii. 
JONKS  AND  MKVEKINa'S  PATHOLOGICAL  A*VA^ 

TOMV.    \V!tli;r>:  wood-cuta,    1  vol.  6vu,  of  nearly 

r.'>0  jtAgoft,  cloth.    t:i  jO. 
HOLLANDS     MEDICAL    NOTES    AND    REFLKC- 

Tioiia.     1  Tol.  8vo.,  pp.  AM,  cloTh.    $:i  fiO 

WHATTOOBSERVEATTHEBEDKIDEANDAFTBIi 
DEirw  12T  Mkoical  Cases.  PubUeh***  under  th* 
HQLhority  of  tho  L<>Ddoa  Society  for  Mfdicid  t^btor- 
Tatum.  From  the;  t>ecund  London  edltloa«  1  vaL 
royal  12mo.,  cloth.    I|l  00, 


LA  ROCHE  i>N  TELLOW  PETER,  eoa«td#r»4^»  III 
Hlnt.,tHe»J,Piilhulofflrnl.  EttnTu^^rn  I,  St.)  TVir"»p»tt* 
Ileal  Hfltatloo^,    [r  jvt 

▼olome«  of  ueiirl_ 

LAYCOCKS     LEt  r  sa 

AJttI    MKTIIODt   0#   iU|»i>UAJ.    <'  .l*- , 

SRAk^jfi.     For  Lho   una  of  «•!  q< 

J onlor  practitioners.  liioiicirL:>  «^„.  ,  -^  •-  .-jwr. 
rolomn,  clurh.    II  00. 

BARLOW'S  MANDAL  O?  TBI  PRACTICB  Of 
MEDICINE.  With  AddUlo&ri  by  D  F  CoisJl, 
MO,     1  »ol.  Ato.,  pp  wkj.  cloth.     Ii3  60. 

TODD'8 CLINICAL  LBCTtTRtSON  CKKTAIN  ACUtl 
DiJ»EA«Cfr.  1ji  oae  neat  oetaro  to1iud«.  oTS3i>  paf»% 
«lotb.    M  fit). 


/Sf 


TURaES  (OCTA  VIU.%  M.D.  Cantab., 

FklUne  of  the  Buyal  VutUgf  «/  PhynrUimt^  Jtc.  Ac, 

AN  INTKODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  CLINICAL  MED- 
ICINE. Being  a  Guide  to  the  Investigution  of  Dti«f*ttse,  for  the  Use  of  StudeuU.  In  otii 
handBomo  12mo.  volume,  clotii|  91  25.     {JhmI  Iutt«d4 


TJAriS  {MATHAN  S.), 

-'^  Pro/,  nf  Primipkji  and  Prnoffce  qf  Mtdfcfnt^  itc,  in.  Chtfngo  Jlftd.  OnfUff^ 

CLLMCAL  LECTURES  OX  VAIlfOUS    IMPORTANT   DISEASES 

being  n  cnljection  of  the  Clirtieftl  LetJlures  deliircrrd  in  the  Medical  Wards  u(  Mt?rpy  Hoi^ 
ffitftl*  Chicago,  Ediied  hy  Fkamc  H,  Davis,  Mh.  Second  edition,  on lArgad.  In  one 
hantkom^  royal  12iuo.  volume.     Cloth.  $175.     {Ntm  HmJf.) 


Be       1 


s 


k 


TOKES  {WfLLTAM),  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S,, 

A'rfjiua  Pr.yi!«^*,r  ,,/  Phymic  in  the  Univ.  0/  Dnhtin,  Jtc. 

LEC^^URE8  ON  FEVEK,  tlclivcrecl  in  the  Tlicati^  of  tlie  Afcatli  Ho*- 

|»ilal  and  County  ot  YiM\u  Uarmary.     Edited  hy  Joiiji  Willtai*  Moohb,  M.0  »  AMi-taat 
I'lvj'jiinftn  to  1^*  Cnrk  Sv.Tt*t  Ytftv^T  \io%\r\\."4,\ .    \Ti  uw«\t«flki  octavo  Tolttai«.     iPftpnttitg.) 


#*^l   To  nppuar  in  t\te  **  MiMJVtA\a"S»^%  k^Ti  \*\^^*>.Wi' -  !<«  ViaAV. 


Hkhbt  C.  Lia*s  PuBLiOATioir8—:( Pro^c^  of  Medioine), 
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JffLINT  (A  (JSTINl  J/.  D., 

*  FrofijuttT  o/  f  A*  PriitcipUii  and  Pmrtfr^  0/  Mf^Mn*  in  Stilewvt  Jfeff .  OoUtgt,  Jf,  T, 

A  TREATISE    OX    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MEDICINE ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Sttideatj  sad  PruetUioneri  of  Medicine.     Fourlh 

«dition,  reTWed  and  enlarged.    In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  Tolameof  ahout  1 100 

pages ;  ©loth,  |0  00 ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bandi,  $7  «0.    (Just  Ittu^.y 

By  eomiDon  eonseot  of  the  Bngibb  and  American  '      '-  '  ■  'o?g,  this  work  has  been  aiilgned 

to  the  highest  poiition  as  a  complete  and  flooipt^ndiim  ,,n  the  mujit  advanced  aooditloo 

of  medioal  scieooe.     At  the  very  moderate  price  at  v,  afered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 

cheapest  Tolnme*  now  before  the  profeasioD.     A  few  ntiUeei*  yf  previooji  editionji  are  subjoined. 

Admirmltjie  aa^  nii«qaaU«d.  — R'tf^vm  /ttumal  €f  \  fxe«]l«iitlT  print^^d  »iid  bound  ^And  w*  4»aeoantfrr 


Mt^iirint,  ^'uv.  ISCW. 

Pf  FHdI'«  wnrit,  thciQgb  claliaio^  na  highnr  tlllr 
ihikB  lh»l  rtf  «  t«irt'V»04)1e,  \r>  r^jiHirTnnr**     W*  \>i  n  mut! 

of  1- -    •    -       ;■  -      •     ■ 

p1ea«ar«*  m,  i^ud  we  recog- 

partof  ttJfnr-ivK;.      HI 

r>ei>ininend  tt^onrr^^ 
■set  «f  the  dny,— F'f  ^ 

Od«  of  tbfi  bo  iLa  i4ra4;U' 

i^aaer, and  ib«  '  [Liettudeat 

~dm,  Joum,  X'- 

Thin  work^  wbicfa  Bland*  pre-emineatly  a«  %h*>  ad* 
ftae^  ntjiiitlard  of  tuedical  (^rleorc  up  lo  iUopr«»«Dt 
Um,*  t  .  I.,,  "-ir-dcB  ijf  mefUcioiii,  hai  for  tU  atittnor 
<«■#  !   and  wlil^Iy  kaowa  frn  i^iif>  of  the 

jerft  of  ihi*  cootlnrot     lu  fact.  It  It  || 


r  ar« 


Mi 


ly  I 


work  U  ev«r  f^iotted  from  the  preae 
of  noivenial  rccoTameadaUoa, — 1^ 
nmat,  M»y,  IMW 


fdUU'u  w 
MUl'^o  w.< 


l<<,'tL»re  ns — l  r^r  /y^Mf,j*vn 


VI' .-I'MOU 

th«»pri»eai 

Her}  '!,  it ml  by  umk' 

(ni{  1  l>«)  riitam<»  t*  not 

I  rnii  1 ,1  many  AtD«><-ifi-*D 

\*r    Flint  hd»  uk#a  p**!«tlaf 

^Ut  to  tb<i  Talu<t  of  tbe  tiutik. 

riN^  <?<iM<ltf,  Feb.  6»18««. 

IJF  r/fE  SJJfK  AUTHOR.    ISh**Htu) 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSERVATIVE   MEDICINE    AND    KINDRED 
TOPICS.    InoiieT«ry  h»ndflom«  royal  12mo.  voliitoi.     C1f>ib.  $1  38.     (AW  R^td^.\ 

I,  Comer T» tire  Med ie inc.  II.  Confer vative  If edieine  us  applied  to  Therapeuti^n^  lit.  Con* 
•ervallve  Mpdtrtrn?'  n*  'i*  plieJ  to  Hygiene.  IV.  Medicine  in  the  Pn#t.  ilie  Present,  and  the  Fu- 
ture. V  \n  I)  te<i»e.  VI.  Toleranoe  of  DiMeaj*.  VII.  On  the  Age  oy  of  th« 
Mind  in  vlarts,  and  Therapeutic*.  TIIL  Difine  doign  ftf  •xeniplifled  In  tJia 
Kataml  iK — ^T  •••  .-,.-,  .lie.  

VTATBON  (  THOMASl  if.  A,  ^e, 

-     LECTURES    ON     THE     PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OP 

PnYSIC.  Delivered  at  K)ng>  Cidlege,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Firth  ce* 
Ti«#d  and  enlarged  Englinh  edition.  Edited,  with  additiooji.  and  ^verfti  hundred  illiift- 
tration*,  by  Hi??s«r  HAiiTHuoRyit,  M.D,,  Profefior  of  Hyj^i^n^  in  thf  ITniversity  of  Penn- 


lylvania.  In  i 

It  lMaflab]<»ct  Til 
n^utb.-.i  Hir  rit  ottM 

par 

bvf' 
po. 

a  ii' 
pe. 

pci- 

■Ul: 

W» 

Tar^ 

th*    r 

1 


kI  handsome  Bvo.  voU.  Ctoth«  $*J  < '^ 


i  And  f^r  tbaakrn]* 


rare  ciimhiQKfl' 


W.I 

,',-.l 


'".ha* 

I'Mi  m>)iit  r«rr<riilty  d^tittt.  aiv>i 
taual  *tmfj  jkmgn  ^Mrti.  Jf*rW 


I      We  are  e3ccw(»dti»c'y  icrailflitd  at  the  ree»ptlou  of 
thJ*  »<*w  iikdH^^n  of  W)t|i»^tn   pr*-«m1n#>nHr  fh*«  j«Tla**e 

of     F    '      ■'     '  ■'  -■•",.■:,,      -        V,V'       ---  -    ■      .1 


li    kaowa   aad   no  Ju«)tJiy 
<nrc(*i]r    tt#Cf»iwary    <o    do 
aU'^Df^tu  M  ll>e  aped^hl  adraiitagi^  ' 


of  the   U«t  <»T«'r  pravloiia  ed1tioa«.     The  auihi»r  •  I  1873 


»Ul>  J{1l 


of  our*,— < Ydfu^ti  Mtti    Jourit,^  J^^Jt 


D 


VSGUSON,  FORBES.  TWEEDJE,  AXU  COXOLLT. 

THE  OVCLOP.^IDIA   OF   PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:       - -i-- 

Trt&iltet  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  DiiteaAen,  Materia  Medioa  an 
D!ji«a««*  of  Women  and  Children,  Medioal  Jariipmden<?t,  &«.  tUs.    In  four  hu  ^      -,,  ■ .  .  .,  .^1 
oeUtA  volamef,  of  3254  double-columned  pa^«,  «tro&gly  and  haodfomely  bound  is  leather, 
|16;  oloth,  $11.  
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Hbnry  C.  Lba'b  Publications — (Practice  cf  Medioiney. 


fTARTS^HORNE  (nENRYY  M.D., 

AJl  Profrittujr  */  Bygif^e  in  the  rnivertrUsf  ">/  Pentufylv^nta. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDK 

CINE.  A  handy-book  for  Studc'nt^  and  Pr&ctition«rfl.  Fourth  mlitioR,  rc'vi^^d  aiv\  \a* 
proved.  With  about  one  btititlred  illuatrationn.  Is  one  bAndnonie  rojral  l2m.o,  iroituiit^ 
of  nbout  650  pngep,  cloiti,  $2  r.3  f  Imlf  bound,  $2  Sa.     {JuMt  Rmdy,\ 


TWm  llttlo  opMorae  of  taedicnl  Ittio-wti-'^la:.! 
ladj  bfl*n  noticed  by  u*.     It  la  a  • 
ila«.  includlu^io  »  Bhorl  wpaee  uw 

entiul  hi  til-   -c>'ic-:-  hilI   pmi-th-n  -[    ' 


'  t^ 


Oct.  ly.  i&7i. 


ixjiiLiti  liT'i  !i|Jii.niil4^.1,  i[itrrri..l«-it   *H  f.x»ij*pT.?i«,   iniirwtf, 


lid 

theirfolUhAr«of«itt«iiti<io  — jlm,  J*mm,  ^MorviM 
Nov.  1871, 


.  ,  .            I      It  U  AH  ^pllooie  of  the  wbola  «el«ace  And  pra«tl(i| 

Cort*lB!y  Tery  f«;w  rolnio**  ooutnln  to  much  pfj-  1  ^,  to^^icI,,*   ^^^^  irl!!  h.  f.and  nioHt  r:,1it.M?  to  tb 

HWt^.  /(>tir«fit,  Wot.  1871, 

ThiftiHiM^aKPfliifocoDTwaSfntfydrttBfflp'I;  HTTtiptoni** 

'  M.iif«Mtioa«  dlftg>ini«<l>t,   pr  i    are 

onrefully  considered,   ti  hj 

^riofD^'^ii,  bat  el^HrneKB    I  -  I'^r- 


ptJKtlUloiier  '■  '  tk« 

Nlodentia  i^'  ii 

larger  vrarkM.     ^?llcl|  a  w^rk  u»»3>.|  ul  '.va/n  I.*-  \n  ^«4i 


Senior  Atud,  Fky«ictan  to  and  Lietnrer  on  Phtf.^iotftgjf^at  Gny*&  Hrntpltat,  A<?. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE    FUNCTION  OF  PHiESTION;  its  Disor- 

d«rfl  find  th^ir  TreAtm^nt^     From  the  fteeond  London  edition.     In  one  bftad«oiii«  ?dai&«. 
fFmall  octavo,  oloih,  $2  00.     {Laidy  Published.) 

-n  Y  THE  H  AMfC  A  V  THOU .     (JuH  Rrady, ) 

A  TREATISE  OX  FOOD  AND  DIETETICS,  PHYSIOLOGI- 
CALLY AND  TllEHAPEUTIOALLY  CONSIDERED.  In  one  bandiome  octavo  volume 
of  nearly  600  pages,  cloth,  $4  ?5. 

^UHWARY  OF  CONTENTfi. 

Intrndntjtory  Kemarlci  on  the  Dvnnmie  Relrttions  of  Food — On  the  Originntirm  ^f  F*^fMl— The 
c;0oH8tituent  Relations  of  Food — AlitiiHUtury  i*riiiciple«^  iheir  Clik*sific;ition,  Ci  -^ 

^Hgeatton,  AasimilaUon,  and  IMjjisiijlugti'jil  \Jsv^ — Nitrogenous  Aliiaentury  1'  J* 

Vogtnou^  Aliraenlary  Prinoiplea — The  Carbo-Ilydr;it«^«i — The  Inorgunic  Aliiu  — 

I^AUmenUry  Substance* — Animal  Alime«tury  Subet-iin^es— Veg**table  Alimn 
I  Beverages — Condiment?: — The  Preserv^ition  of  Food — Priiit^iplP!- of  Dietetn** — 
f — Diet  of  Infimta — Diet  for  Training — TherapeuLie  Dieteiioa— Dietetio  rrep^miiun^  fur  tiia  litv 
[lld^ — Hospital  Dietariei», 

ftHA MBERS  ( r.  K,),  M.  D,, 

v/  CofiJfHUtnff  Fhy^ictnn  to  St.  3fttry*t  Hinrpiiat,  London ^  *e. 

THE  INDIGESTIONS;  or,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  Functiotiany 

Treated*    Third  and  revimed  Edition.    In  one  band^ome  ootavo  volume  of  33S  page«,  elolh 

$3  00.     (Latrly  Fubiisked.) 
From  thiD  par^'ly  tu&terial  point  of  v!«w,  •euttig  [  ieiit«  to  ht»  moraitry  wutild  lied  \t»  price  an  tevni- 
aslde  ftH  ^ighf-T  cl«liu!f  to  ineHt,  we  know  of  no  more  j  nieot  of  capHaJ  that  rettirqed  bita  a  mo*!  uenrioai 
deiilmbte  ikcqal«ltloji  to  a  phy«iciaD*«  library  Ihan  I  nite  ef  iatere«t. — If.    T.  Jftfd^tfa/  ^onlft,  lei.  ti^ 
tlie  book  before  n*.     He  wboaboald  «oniiiiit  it<  eon-  |  IS?] . 


«ii^^ 


g  r  THE  SA  .WE  A  U  THOR.    { Latt  ly  Pubt  Uhed. ) 

RESTORATIVE  MEDICINE,    An  Harveian  Annual  Oration* 

Two  Sequel*.     In  one  very  liandeoiD«  voliioie.  ninail  I2rao.,  alolli,  |1  00» 


With 


^T  THK  Si  MB  AVTHOR.     iShortIp) 

A  MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REGIMEN  JN  HEALTH  AND  SICK- 

NEi^S>     In  one  handsome  octavo  volame. 


pox  (  WILSON-),  M.D., 

J-  H'Amf  Prr>f,  of  Viinical  Med.,  Univirttfj/  Co//.,  London. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH:  Being  tbe  Third  Edition  of 

the  "Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Viirietie!!  of  Dyapepeia  **     Revised  and  Enlarged- 

With  lUustrattona.     In  one  handsome  ootnvo  volume.      [Rurniy  in  LkctmUt  ] 

The  pr*Hetti#ditloti  of  Ur  Wll^oa  Fax'ii  TervAdml-        Dp   Fox  Imn  put  forth  e  voliiin(»  of  unconmoa  #«* 

reliln  work  dilTeru  from  the  preoftdlng  la  that  it  deal*  ,  eelleoee,  which  we  re«l  very  mmrm  will  take  a  blfk 

wtrh  ii)t1ier  maladies  thAndy%pep«La  ouly —London  \  niuk  aTnnng  wnrk«  thitr  treat  of  the  atomaeli.— jlek 

M*'t.  TinM,  Feb.  8,  1973,  |  Praetitionir,  March,  1873. 


UEINTON  (  WILLIAM),  i/.  /)..  F.  R.S. 
*^LECTURES 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH;    wirn  ao 

Introduotiof)  on  its  Anatomy  ami  Physiology.  From  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion. With  iUustratioDS  on  wood  In  one  handgome  octavo  volume  of  about  300  p«£t#n 
olotb,  $a  25. 


r 


Hkkbt  C.  Lea's  Publications — {Diseases  of  Lungs  and  fleorf),     IT 
JpLfNT  (A  USTLSr),  M.  D., 

*  Pt't/fjtfhir  n/  th^  PrlnHpUM  ftnd  Pmctifm*>f  3fe4Mn€tn  Bdtevug  ff*>9pit/tt  JtfWI,  Oolhff*^  F.  I 

A  PItAOTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TJIE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AX!»  TREATMENT  OP  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART,     Second  reriRod  ami  eiil»rg»d 

•dititiD.     In  on*  nctavo  volume  nf  ^^fl  pag^a,  with  m  |il!it«,  cloTh,  f4. 

Tb#ftQth<>rbft««edtiloi]«ly  improredtb*  oppoftanity  afforded  hiroof  revblngthfBWork.  PortiotiB 

of  it  have  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  brought  tip  to  a  levi*l  with  rbe  raost  tidrancdd  condition  of 

ioieoce*  It  mtut  therefore  {joutinue  to  maintain  iU  position  as  the  ftLnndurd  treatUte  on  the  ^ubjeoi. 

fir   Kiiiii  .niMiieadlfficnU  Haltject  forhts  r««^>ir<fh<»*,  i  abl*  for  purpaH«>^  of  U)u«lnilJoa.  So  cuunoeiloa  with 

Q  reDaarkab!«  poir«iri  of  obH<«rv»tloii  I  c»i»d#  which  b)»v<)  K>«ii  reported  by  otb«r  truAHrorlh 7 


«  ,  li*  well  HB^r^Ht  iada^try,  la  liU  treitt' 

Bi^...  ►  ..  lll-s  bfKik  mniit  be  ena^iidt^red  Ibis  fnllcat 
ft«d  cleartat  f<rnctlcal  it'eiiti>^e  on  tbc)ft«  nahj^^cU,  and 
•bonld  b«  in  tbei  h»udii  of  «!!  pmctltloDpri^  and  tto- 
demti.  li  f«  «<!r«dU  l«  Amnrlerao  itiedtrHl  l!lt#nilor«. 
'-Amrr.  Jtmm.  c/  th€  Silnd   JSfi'/««oM,  July,  I960. 

We  qo^ntfon  f bpf  fact  of  any  r^^cf^c!  Atnerfcan  siathor 
InrtUfi'     '  I      '  I  v^-iy  koowD,  or 

more  <\-  lutry  limu  Dr. 

Flint.  *  •  MQccesA,  tAore 

pi,rticufrHriy  111  tue  Toi[}fp.*->  un  iJt-^'i-^*af  lh<*ln»art, 
U  niRklQff  MB  exteaded  persoaal  cllaiCHl  «tady  ftviill- 


To  regiird  to  the  nu'rli*  of  IV  '-n» 

beatUtioQ  la  proDouurjn^  U  fnl  11- 

e\**ik*      GotttMeriog  lb"  jMi^iinor  i;<:k 

«  work  w«s  much  Dviiidcd.    It  shuaJU  be  !iu  it^e  kdiid* 
«f  erery  prHctlUoaer  — (^'/lioa^o  JIWi  Joum 


With  more  tt*o  plfi»»jnr     '  .    ^i.L 

th1«  work,  for  It  fllU  u.  wi 
biTok#  for  oamcboold,  Aci<ii 
mi>*t  vidojible  praetlcn]  ir<r»ri^  uj  itrnma — a 


r  of 


,i/«r| 


B 


T  THE  SAME  AUTUOR, 

A  PRACTICAL  TTIEATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THB 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  onebandtotne  octavo  volunie 
of  595  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 

which  permdes  ht»  whole  work  tend  i^a  AddlHonal 
force  to  it*  thoroniirlily  prRctleal  ebitrM«[f>r,  which 
cjiuaot  r»11  to  obtAfa  for  it  %  pt»<e  «»  «  it^ttdArd  work 
oQ  diM4)ieA  of  the  ra«plr«t<>ry  i(y«teai, — X«ofufofll 
Lancet,  Jka,  IP,  I6U7. 

Tfal4  if  an  udmlrahle  tnwk,    ExeelUnt  \o  detail  aod 

BT<*cTiTliiD,  DOthiog  belter  couM  be  dewired    by  the 

uer.      Dt.    Fllol   enriche*  bl*  «ubjev(  with 

]id  and  not  a  IHtle  ortgtoal  abMr^railoa.— ^ 

^i,'/tAbHract,Jmn.  I&«7, 


Dr  FHor*  trfatlM  1*  one  of  The  moet  tm«tworthy 
^i;^.*...  .r  i  .  :,  we  can  consult.  The  ityle  I*  elpar  a.iid 
d  n  hUo  coneifle,  being  free  frdtu  that  tend- 

<!  <'flu^io«Di  and  aoaeee^itiiryuilaDieo^iis 

...    .  .  ,- ,  ,,ir.ri*e>.  many  work*  oa  the  caroe  «ob- 
l—tPuhiin  Mfiiital  PrfA9.  Feb  «,  IflflT 
'  The  ©hfcptfT  on  Phthi^t*  Is  r-»pIfTe  ^Ith  ^nt'^rf=f  : 
*"'""'  remtirki"  on  thp    1 
,  are  remarl^ 
>0tlcal  ralufi.     Dr 

the  tone  of  frytbatiSh  and  orijjluiiliiy 


ON  PIS 

Pttthttta 


ttT-  Vuiifi  «ro 


HENRF  WILLIAMl  M.  D., 

n  fi*  St   Gftirf^'s  UoMffitnl,  Li>ndirii. 

SES  OF  THE    LUNGS   AND   AIR-PASSAGES.    Their 

Physical  Biagnoiiiflp  SymptooiB,  and  Treatment,     Fri>ui  the  second  and  revis#d 
Htton.     In  one  handsome  octavo  Tolume  of  about  500  page«»  eluth,  $^  50. 

00  dliNi»'a*i'«i  of  the  rhe*t  wa«  <k«    aeei>rdlugly  we  hiir*  what  ttUfht  b«  wtlh  perfect  j«»* 

huf  lo  Eoany  wtm  dH  mA  Vti»>w    Mca  "i^l.-r!  nrt  ■^nt'ir'^ly  m^tt- Tri-.rk  fr'im  IfIb  pea,  tlio 

;;•  atijlt  wa«n  :      !  [>d  great 

^T^fd  to  ri"ii,  Miumeli 

1,  howitvor,    I  i  Mmitoai 

i  C'i^Btitxt  to  a  mere  r»*prtot,  4iod;     Ttmf  ftiui  (JnpttU,  July  "iU,  I8t*7 


pp. 
IP. 


JTen^or  Qun«uUing  PhjfHctan  Uttht  So^pUai  for  OomgumpU^n^  Mromp$9Ht  Q«dl 

LLIAMS  {CHARLES  T.),  M.D,. 

Fhyticini^  to  fAe  Hr*9pUulft^r  tJonttumpti'm, 

PULMONARY  CONSirMPTION;  Its  Nature,  Yaiietiea,  and  Treat- 

ment*     With  an  Analysis  of  One  Tboasund  Ca«es  to  exemplify  ita  duration.     In  uue  neat 
octavo  ToluDie  of  about  35(1  p«ge«,  ol(#th.  t3  50.     (Juji/  U*u*d.) 

Be  eaa  atUl  tpaak  from  a  mora  enorraouK  experl-    prerSoiiM  nnthor;  but  probably  I  here  \n  no  mnlndy, 

•■ee,  and  a  closer  Htudy  of  themorhlid  pru«ee«e«  io'    the  treatto^nl  of  which  hae  beeti  vod 

Yolv*d  U*  tnbiAtculo^lji,  thaa  tnoxt  IWiu^  men.     He  '  wtihln  ihu  )aitt  twenty  y«i»ni  ae  ]  i  p^ 

OW#d  tl  lo  ttliCTiNQlf.  and  to  the  impcirlnor*  of  tb«»  pnb-  l  tti^n     To  oTir*AlTi*«».  Dr  W!)HftM  ,a- 

j«*.  *    '                \y  liU  rlewi!  In  i^       .              _.     .          ,  ^^ 

*                       rhHt  he  ha«  ace  ,,k 

A                       i^rnLod  teachLiif  w !,  ur 

f                         ion  l»  to  h«  fonnd  m  ji                                                 i  ,>r  p.-    \\  ,  y 

c                       ?  In  the  hUlory  of  InJl*                                              n«d  by  tlii*<  !  r 
I-                        it  of  care,  oTor  ten.  tw»'ij                                              t  valnjihlf  u 
•Ten  roriy  vi-ara.— Lond^m  LancH,  Oci    Ji,  ^^n             •p+rirti  dlMaa*.— i^otil.  Jfr#i.  rimr^  nnd  Gut., 

Bla  ravulte  are  more  favorable  than  Ihoaa  of  aay  I  ^*  '^^' 


Not, 


LI  ROCHB  OH  PHRUlfONTA.     I  voL  Bvo  .  elolb. 

Of.V>'>  '  -         M.(  ,^.,  ^^» 

•IflTH  ',>  ;  ITS  EARLY  Alf D  RK 

MJfilii  1  Tot,  Sto,  pp,  AM.    13 aA 


WALSH  EON  THB  DISEASES  OF  THB  HEART  am* 
OKXAT  VSHSKL8  Tbtrd  Aoterleaa  edllloa  Im 
1  tol  8vo.,  i3!i>  pp  «  eloth.    |S  oa 


18 


HiNBY  C.  Lba's  PuBLiOATTONa^( i^ractec  of  Medicfinc), 


pOJ3EETS  (  WILLIAM),  M.  /)., 
A  PRAOTTCAL  TREATISE   ON  URINARY  AND 


RENAL   m 


EASKS,  Includinti;  Urinary  Depoaitj.    Ilhiatrnt^d  by  nurat»rnu«  «i!i»e»  and  ©ngrrtvin^^ 
orid   Arnericnn,  from  the  Seoo&d   Revised  and   Knlarg^d  London  EdUioti.      In    ane  lA  ^ 
And  handflume  (^qUto  raluc&t  of  (116  jjih^m,  with  a  oolor«d  pl«4«  ^  cloth,  $4  $4>.     (/m 

/««!/«(/. ) 

Th»  anlhtiT  h»w  ■ubjf^nted  thii  work  in  n  very  thoronpfb  reviMon,  mid  hiia  soxight  to  emhoiiy!! 
It  the  rernltii  of  tb^  latejit  experiiMict*  und  in  v^st'iji!4itir>n<i.      Althrjiiirh  »vtvy  »SVtrt  has  be^n  imi^t 


to  kcfip  ii  within  the  limltw  of  iU  fi^rmer  ^i**",  it  1' 
tlfiw  Wiiod*ruti<  hiive  been  introdut'ed,  sind  nbo  >i  n- 
different  vnr;etie«  of  urine,  while  tho  price  hiu  bi  • 

'Ftifr  (cImu,  It  wlU  iliiiii  b«  »04»ii,  In  f'ery  «otD}fbMe, 
ftii*  tJi"  «i»nM»f  Ib  wMch  U  hut,  het'U  cnrrl<*d  out  1*  ' 
tr,  **      '  •'         '    1   --  ,-       *-  1.^-f^^^j^^    Tti*  rhnrntcti'fB 
V  well  df**tril»ci1.  Aiid  | 
'   I  "  T  yrioM^'tit  iirt*  jiJiuB-  . 

r  I  ndntlrn- 

bJ*    ?■•'"•'"(".■■  'II    H'lf"  i«ri!"-i-tit  rciii'  <w    ic  rm wlpilif©  of  tirl- 
Dftrjr  iIIh^  iNfii,  ttud  iin  h  Aufe  nnd  rrllnttlv  gaide  to  tlie 


dt>eft*«B  we  )tu7^f«x«(ntu«>i<l     It  t«  p<' 


^IklllH.' 

Mad  A  1 

Je^t, 


'-7 
IS- 


Theinc.Mcompiett^»i»d  practlciil  Irnfttlne  ttpoa  reost  I  ex-c'i'<'J  «ugrHvm^'v- 


J>ASHAM  (  W.  if  ),  .V.  /)., 

X>  Srrtfor  P^v^rr^lan  to  ttut  WfMminMt^  ffa/tpUnl,  *e. 

REN  AL  DISKASESr  a  Cliniejil  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treiitinenl. 

With  illoitriitioni.    In  one  neat  royal  t2mo.  volume  of  304  p&ge«,  cloth,  $1  00* 
TliPffi'lMtM'ft  Qti  dliij|noHti4ii»d  treiitmeut  uto  very  |  detft^)"  nf  ^virr^r  hooki*  ln*r»'  ft4H|iil^a  fi«rw  tsUHfil 


[' 


I  atrtdNUl  nod  ynuQg  prjciiUoiuiir  wHt 
II  uf  v«]otibl«oi»rtkclli-al  N1ot>.     The  third 

urloe,  U  ejECf-HflUt,  and  w«  cordSHtly  I 
itM  pcriifial.  Ttie  Antbor  b&s  arr4Q|f««d  I 
1  rt  Atimovrbftt  tiiiv-el,  Hud,  we  'tiink^  nte-  \ 
mtk  eT«rythlD|r  can  bfleaMly  rutiiai^atid, 


The  <MiAy  detiorlptlt^o*  aod  flomt^iMit  noiltA  ^r 
tnniit  t-eDd«r  ttm  book  id«ii»ltigi»tid  conrMUiiiiL— j 


wbHt  H  moio  imporUkst,  easily  rAftd»  for  all  the  dry  <  /ouri»,  Jl|««l  i!fo(#nc69,  Jniy»  J&TO. 


Ttii  Oftrt  of  |I^H 
.  GonrMUiiiiL— Jfli.      I 


ON    FUNCTIONAL    NERVOUS 

In  one  handBome  octartj  voltiiae  of  348  pi|g*i. 


TONES  {€,  HAND  FIELD).  M.  D., 

tr  Phifftirian  to  Ht.  Mary' ft  U'ntpitnt,  **<?. 

CLINICAL    OBSERVATFONS 

DISORDERS^     Second  American  Edition, 
cloth,  $8  35. 

TikAo  a«  A  wholi«,  the  work  before  ni»  forQlshe*  n.  I  titloner  will  deflv*  from  It  ntniiy  %  Bagc«*i'1i^0  Vdftl  IP 
ihort  but  rf^11;«b!rt  stccnjnt  of  thf*  pathnlrrr  :^nc<  tr#at-  tid  htiu  tn  the  dlAffnoHls  of  ''nervoiw  e»*»«,"  Bad  ii 
mofit     '  '  \hly  I  leterraluing  tb«  iruo  lodifnUous  for  tUarir  ai»ell«rs> 

Obpcu  t  it  I  tioB  or  euro— j4i»<fr.  /o«m.  MmL  Hd.^  Jao-  lAtC. 

ft  rkm  1  I'l-itc*  1 


TINCOLN  {D.  P.).  M.D., 

ELECTRO  THERAPKITTICS;  \  Conf  ise  Mnnujil  r,f  Medical  Electric 

oily.     In  one  very  neiitruyn!  l2mo,  %'n1«me,  cloth,  with  illu«*trftlion!',  f  I  50.     (JftMt  itsudf.t 

The  nhief  Aim  of  the  |ire<<ent  volume  hn»  been  the  aniilysi*  of  tho  prideiples  wlfK^h  itughl  1o 

govern  our  U^e  of  Electricity.      The  |Tortir}iiii  desrribln;^  the  prt&elioul  ttpplhulionii  which  btave  hifit 

made  of  it  in  vnriou?  disorder?,  rajiy  be  found  incomplet«,  but  ii  ia  hop«d  Ibftt  enough  hiu  b«eD 

Mid  to  satisfy  the  need?  of  the  genenil  pr^iotitioDor. — ^PtiKFACb:. 

Chaptbr  T.  PhypJcol  Lnwit. — It,  Mr^defi  of  Genemting  Electricity.— III.  Phynlology  — IV- 
Difigno.fia.— V,  Method.i  of  Ai»pl/ing  Electricity. — VI,  ^tedioAl  Aod  Surgical  Practice.— VII 
OautioDfl. — VIII.  Apparatus. 


S 


LADE  (/).  i>0,  i/./>. 

DIPHTHERrA;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  acconnt  of  the  Hw* 


tory  nf  its  Prevalence  in  variouu  Countries, 
royal  l2mo,  volume,  olotht  $1  26. 


Second  and  revised  editloa.     lo  oaa  AmA 


JJUn^ON  {A.y  M.  />,.  M.  R. 

^-t        Phuifkrio  n  to  the  }ltnth  1h>irp  it  a  \ 


L  A,, 

LEtriURES  ON  THE   STUDY  OF  FEVER. 

$2  m. 


In  one  vol  8?o.,  cloth, 


^ 


rroNs  {ROBERT  D.),  K.aa 

A  TREATISE  ON   FEVER. 

doth,  %%  %h. 


In  one  octavo  volume  of  363  pages; 


r 


HamT  0.  LiA'a  Poblioations — (  Venereal  Diteaset,  etc.). 


I» 


h 


UUMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  J.).  M,D.. 

^^        Frnpswor  o/  Vfu*rml  Dt^fUftt  nt  the  Onl.  cf  Pk^9  «ft«f  fi'wpy. ,  Sfrm  T^^k^  Ar 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  VEXEUKAL  DI8- 

EASES.     Including  tho  ref lilt*  of  Ttctnt  inv«'piti;jr'*' —  r>  the  eabJMsl,     Xbird  edition* 

rerijed  and  enLnrged,  Tritb  ill  titration  a.     In  or.<  i  h&nfUome  ooL»vo  Yolume  of 

over  ':^^  rntjef,  cloth,  $5  HO;  le.ither,  %f>  00.      {J  ) 

Ita  r  rhii  ftandmrd  work  n^in  for  the  pre«i§,  the  uuihur  hciti  nabjei^te]  H  to  a  MtXJ 

th<»rnii  Manj  fKiftinnn  bAreheen  revrriltien,  nnt)  TU»r>b  new  tnnfttfr  addrxl,  in  order  to 

bt'  y  on  ft  level  with    "^  *     i..-      ^    i  nJititm  of       '    '  '       '       '     enreful 

t"-  text  of  previou-  hren  inori  pAgei, 

T!  i.'<towed  ujwn  it,  1  i  re  for  it  a  c^i ^        ion  m  * 

eotnplrLv  artti  irtutwortby  guide  fur  t,h«>  pri^etitiuber. 

\l  1p  thn  tnri^ii  coTiir')«»rf»b<'»ok  w'itb  Tr?itrh  wt*  tfe  ae-  ' 

I'l'  ■  ■    ■         ""    ■    '  ^       i    .   ■  '    ■ 

I- 

u  ■ 

•in  I 

oemi  "■•  ■J<1  ' 


']y 


AT.  r  1' 
in*  r 

book  *ri 

pftntTn^w  fi 

iti:<:»n 

It* 

Iftt^ 

prM!!<*pp*iori  bud 
(■1  book 

>i«ire  of 
M<  tiafote 

.  fli.i:J    -n  V  no* 

koow  : 

veavr*:'. 
OU  tO' 


r«(lliiaa  TlrtoAU^  ib  ft«w  wwii^  Mud  *u  jat*ciU  «« 


:i. 


nULLKT^IEH  (A,).  and  DUMSTEA  '*     ^ '^  /:^  l  .r  .  v  j), 

V        Huryeait  ed  fA-  HdyUal  dn  Midi,  -t-*       P^#»j.  ilw  f\tlUft*ff 

i  .       .      ■  ■.,  X.  Y 

AX  ATLAS  OP  VENEREAL  DISEASES.     Tnit,^laU<i  an<i  Eilito.l  hy 

IftiBftWAit  J.  BrMATKvr*      Tn  one  l>irge  Itnperiol  4to.  volume  af  328  pjigei,  dKjublv'Cotninn«» 

irilh  2rt  plnt«9.  e*  r  •►ttt  16«  ft|rureii.  bennrifunr  colored,  ttinny  of  them  the  size  of 

life:  fiirt^in^lj  Worn  $17  00;  •lao,  in  five  piicU»  «tnnt  wrap{>er«  for  mftiliug,  mi  $3 

y»er  port.     {Lfitfi\f  i  -  -  ^ 

AftticipHlinj^  a  very  large  ?!ile  for  this  work,  U  If  offered  al  the  rery  tow  price  of  THRas  Doi*- 

LKKM  a  Part,  tbu^  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  departtnirnt  of  prfto^ 

tice.     Gentlemen  deiiring  early  impresffionn  of  I  he  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  wUhoal  delay. 

A  fpeeiinen  of  the  pta>tei  and  t«at  aent  free  by  mail,  un  receipt  i>r  th  eenta. 

We  V 


*  iheru  tobafna. 


it  oaa  be  laofht  Ut 


l^iiaKr.  ma^  ku  oar  ••pmiott  (»r  i 


Bnptrfor  In  Mnrtlilne  of  ittik  ir1n<l  ^r^r  hMfore  lB«n«H|  I  k  , 


«B  ^ "  ■  - 

'          "                '         •'      f       • ■'     M         -1         ..i^t 

hr 

1  "   '.r  r     U    ^ 

11- 

'  imbihltcd.— 

Is''' 

z* 

1  ..Ih  «^U».       M. 

u  • 

c 

•^ 

V 

,    ^  -    .,-^  ,,- 

I>i 

11  AiithorUy, 

A 

wl».-..-    .,'. 

.     .4  !jMre«il  fH*e««.-,  ^    ,,    — 

.u     . .      ■ ,    . 

io  it«  eail» 

we 

<ttf  ant  kouw  a  eiaglB  uieilic»l  wwrk, 

'bt 


,    JklQ.     14, 


I  —  fira.  and  For. 


TTILL  {BEnK-ELET), 

ox  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS. 

oae  handvome  oot^vo  rolutne ;  cloth.  $3  li* 


Id 


Httii  ill 

■  'iiaer,— 


re«<i«--<i 
lad  a  I 


mI  wlilrl.  Kt„M|t.J 


lad  a  F 

^  H'ok  aad  tha  eareftil 

at:  It  nnU  deUUx  of  Ua 

•uL,         ,      .^  ,  ,j     AJltbei^'iuaUtlae 

raa4«r  it  aa  mpveiiiily  tr»U»ble  baoli  to  tbeWciaaur, 


The  DiD»t  eoBfealaai  aad  readjr  tHHia  of  ref«r«ae« 
we  have  met  wtib.^iT.  F,  Mid  ff^cviryf,  May  1, 19<« 

^'  ^^jr  «rrk»g«J  f<>r  b^jtb  •Ind^Blaidpraa* 

Mr  or  work  no  thu  iDbJoel  M}«aJ*  II,  II  la 

Bi   1,-  -,  ., ,  . ,  tjjf>r»  «««klir  ttttdled  ^hufai...  lf#a  ««imI 
i^iif^.  Jammid,  March,  lSe». 


^A  COMPLETR  THRATLSR  ON  YENEREATi  DISEASES,    Trans- 
luted  (mm  the  .^<  Uritiafi  HdUion,  hjr  FAJLi>ftiiJC  E.  STCafita,  M.D     la  ant 


18  HiNRT  C.  Lea^b  PtJBLiOATioiift— (Prflcrtce  of  Medicine^. 


ffOBERTS  {  WILLIAM),  M.  D., 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  URINARY  AND   RRNAL   PI 

EA8ES,  including  Urinary  Depoflitp.    iMiipirntH  by  nuti:efoiift  ottj.p«  and  ctigrmTin|f», 

oTid  Amirican,  froia  the  iSdcood  ReHMed  and  Knlurgf^l  Londoa  Editiiin.     Iti   one  1i  ^ 

and  h&ndsome  ooUvo  Tolumc  of  619  pftg«4i,  with  a  04)lor«<l  ]k1»l« ;  elotb,  $4  &0.    (/imt 

Jsiuad.) 

The  iiolhor  hiif  lubjeeted  this  work  to  a  rery  thoroupli  revision,  and  Hajb  son^ht  to  «iitt)^y  ts 

It  th(^  r^^allji  of  the  latest  «'Xfi*riefice  and  invefti|;atiou9       AUIiouerh  ov^ry  effort  hik»  lr«N»n  niiiidt 

to  ke<*p  it  within  the  limit*  of  it«  former  flir^^  H  hnj!  1..  V        '   '  '        '      '  "J 

new  woiKi-euU  hu?e  been  introdtiped,  «nd  nlf<j  a  folorp'l  'it 

different  v.iriBtie*  of  urine,  while  the  price  ha*  bc«?n  rot  ^  t». 

Illie  jildU,  It  wUl  itiij*  bo  feeeci,  lit  very  eomft^etA,  i  dlKeitten  we  lifiTA  (^XAOilned.    tl  U  p<«^  "li 

mil  t>i"  m«itin«r  In  whlrh  It  hhf  befm  ciirrlffl  owt  ie    to  tVn»  whrI*  "f  iVw  iM«j»>rhy  i^f  A»«»t  ». 

iL    ■"      '  ^ -'      ■    >.----,-     ;;fj,iftictory.    The  ch  a  meters    rM---'--:'^    -'     r '    :;-..-.,- ,|^ 

.•.t  r«iry  wpII  de*critt»*rJ,  nnd     1  rf 

*  I:                                           iii*u»  ihf'Y  prfti'oui  lira  illii<»-  '  i'.  ti« 

tr>ln'U    i>.v    riinri"r<Mi;^    h-mjI  tJXTtlteii    «M|grHVSngJI.        Jt  I   gUM'.w.'^   <n    [••  'jL, 

Otily  reuinhii  lo  oii  l«i  Atroajilj  rtoroiiiinond  lo  unr  jiod  w.  tio«t  of  ib« 

fftrtdrtr*  n»    U<ihftr^-i'«  work,  dacoti<alniDtf  MD  admlr-ri-  ji'ft      Tlif  r'  i  •- 

t'                    '    '              iit  i>(Hte  oflinowiedir^i  of  nrl*  Li    '          '  \<j 

Id  nu4  ri«liabtM  guide  to  the  i  ci> 

■s                        ■    <       ,       ..    .Uo*/.  /rt«r.  •  ,                          ■  '^i 


-M-P  8*iiior  PKynirinu  fn  the  U^tuitfnfnirffr  H»i^pital,  A*. 

REN  A  L  DISEASK8 :  a  Clinical  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  TreatmemU 

With  illugtratioQi.     In  one  neat  ruyal  12mo.  volume  of  3tl4  pngeA,  cloth,  %2  00. 
The  c]iiipt(i>^rH  on  dlagTiO'*^  pntl  trflrti«n»fit  nr»^  rrrjr  '  <!«t>tM^  of  ^^Tf^r  bookw  bi*r^  fici|alra  s  ti«w  tiilCfwl 
iood.  Aijfil  the  iktudetlt  til   '  '  Hi,     ThU  ji»ft  of  \\t* 

lud  IN'nn  fall  tsl  v^IuaM  a,  (if»4  Par.  Mid(»- 

purt,  OQ  lli^   nHn*»,  ^n  '. 

llU  rnAlt^T  5  r  >.&.  I      Th»  eiwy  defccrlptlAa*  ^nd  oaiDpnot  m6d4^  of  ttfti^ 

fal  form.     Ii  i    i  ud,     metitreuijiirihe  tionk  pleniluf  itad  c-aaT«Bl«at.— ikn. 

whKt  U  inorf>  tuipurlAnt,  i>:<ai!iily  rrdd,  fuc  uLl  lino  dry  I  Jnurn-  M^  Ucituctm,  Jaty»  1S70, 


TONES  {a  EANDFIELD).  M.  D., 

t/  Phvuieian  to  81.  Mary'a  H^^npitah  Ac. 

CLINICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    FUNCTIONAL    NERT0U8 

DISORDERS.     Second  AinerioaD  Edition.     In  one  handsome  oct&ro  volut&e  of  .^^&  pafM, 
cloth,  $H  25. 

Tftk6n  ■■  A  wholo,  tho  work  before  n*  rnrnltibe»  %  |  tlll«>iier  will  derlf  #  from  It  ninny  %  img|r«8tl««  bill  in 
•horl  h\y\  ff>\{n\^\i*  flcemnr^^f  thp  rnrbHncy'Td  \r^%\-  ild  b^m  tii  the  dUtrtioPil*  of  ^* nf^trtmn  cmamm^*'  m4  Ift 
m«ttt  '  '  '  s'lly  '  letermiuing  tb9  truft  iudieftti<>ia«  for  their  «ni«lA««^ 

ob*«csj  I  it  I  kion  or  eiir«  — iAmrr.  Jvum.  M»d,  Sd^,  Jmn.  W«f,. 


TJNCOLN  {D.  F.),  M.D,. 

-"  J*h*i»itttan  tn  tf**  D^'p^rlm^nt  fifN*rponji  BiBVftMm,  S»#frtn  l}/#jMfMffr)p, 

ELECTRO  THERAPEUTICS;  1  Concise  Mnntial  of  Medical  Electri- 
city.    Inonevery  neat  roytti  l2iao,  volume,  clnth,  with  illufltfftlion^  IJ  50.     t}»*t  f7»jj^,i 
The  tiihief  ftitn  cf  the  present  volume  bait  been  the  firmly !>!#  of  the  prinoiplfs  r  \  la 

govern  *nir  U!»e  of  Ele<«trtcity.     The  portion*  de:^cribiii|^  th^  practical  tippllontiona  wii  ^-rta 

mode  of  il  in  vnrioua  disorders,  may  be  found  ineoiAplete,  but  it  ii  hoped  thAt  eooygh  biu  been 
Mid  to  SAliafy  the  needs  of  the  generul  practitioner. — P^EfAce. 

Chapter  T.  Physic**!  Law*. — II.  Modea  of  Gennratin^  Eleatriotty.— IFI.  Phywtf»!og3r^^T7. 
Diagnosis. ^V.  MJtbodfl  of  Applying  fileotrieity. — VI.  Modioli  nad  SurgioAl  Prifcctice.— Vlt 
OiLittfotii.^ — VIII.  Apparatui. 

LADE  (D.  /).).  M.D. 

DIPHTHERIA ;  its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with  an  account  of  the  Hit- 

tory  of  Wa  Prevnlence  iu  v'ariotii-  Countries.     Second  &nd  revised  edition.     In  qua  &•*! 
royal  12m0.  volume,  oloth,  $1  25. 


8 


fJVDSON{A.),  M.  /).,  M.  E.  /.  A., 


If^t-itin  tii  the  Mtath  tto^tUnl, 

LECTURES  ON  THE   STUDY  OF  FEVER.     Id  one  vol  8vo.,  clotb, 

$2  &V. 


^ 


rrONS  {ROBERT  />.),  K.c.a 
A  TREATISE  ON    FEYER.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  362  pages; 


doili,  |2  2h. 


Hknry  C-  L»a*8  Publicattons — (  Venereal  Dueases^  etc.). 


19 


JiUMSTEAD  {FREEMAN  JX  M,D., 
THE   PATHOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT   OF    VENEREAL  DIS- 

EASES*     Inoltidliig  tbereaults  of  recent  invent igat Ions  upon  the  eubject.     Third  edition, 

r«rUed  &iid  enlarged,  with  illtutrationB.     In  one  large  and  hand«um«  ootavo  volume  of 

over  700  pA$;e9,  cloth.  $5  00  ;  leiith«r«  $ff  00.     (Just  Itsn^d,) 

Id  preparing  tht#  Qt-andard  work  again  for  the  preeiB,  tb«  author  ba«  iabje>ct^d  it   to  a  ver; 

thorough  revision,    Maoj  porlinniii  hare  been  rewritten,  and  oioch  new  matter  added^  \n  order  to 

bring  it  emnptetelj  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  ^yphilographj.  hut  bj  earefai 

eompref^ion  of  the  text  of  previous  edition!;,  the  work  hjw  been  inoreai'ed  by  only  eiKly-fuuf  i^ges. 

The  labor  thusi  be.siowed  upon  it,  it  h  hoped,  will  insure  for  it  a  contiauaooe  of  lie  position  u  m 

Boniplete  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  practitioner. 

It  t»  tlia  tnutl  complete  book  with  wblch  we  ere  ac-  i  mor-Tr  upeeUt  efltTtTTteirt^tHtnn  ftt»tf  lt*T»re<flree»*'^r«  bid 
qaaioieil  In  tti^  lainruiure.    Ttif^  I»te»t  riew'*  of  liie  ' 


bMt  ftut)t*»rlrli»!t  ure  pat  forwiLrd,  tiud  the  iDrorrnatlou 

If  w^M  irmnct^il— i  irr-Ttt  point  ft»r  t^Ti*  **H')^nt,  «od 

Hd 


l\H 


I  t<; 


{■ 


r  Lvork    Itf   jilreitdy  «o  nutr«»r';itUy 

-■.-  .  ' -.•nii^k!' In  thi^  t;i,j:Mi  :.  rj^'ii.^i;..*  Mil 

iiiil  it  Tiiny  - 

:th«>r's  iijdu-i '  ^ 
r  eUlUixi  ¥irta»Uy  a  new  work,  i4M4  **«  WiuiU  tt* 


N   Y  -"V 

ItUr 

book  wi 
know ; 

I, -,.!■'   ,. 


k 

of 

.dije.- 

II  u  viae 


I  .^Qt  nf  iheteaffeetloo*.— ^.  Y  Mtfticnl 


flULLKniER  {A,),  and 

V/        SHrffton  to  the  HdpUal  du  HidL 


J>  UMSTEA  D  (  FREE  MA  S  J. ), 


OttlUff*  of 


AN  ATLA8  OP  YENEUKAL  DISEASES.     Tmnslntodanil  EdiitMl  by 

ITmsKif  Air  J.  BuMATiEAD.     In  one  large  imperiol  ito.  rolume  of  328  pAge«,  double-oolumna, 

with  2^  plates,  containing  about  150  5gufe9«  beautifully  eolored,  many  of  them  the  «)se  of 

lifei  itrongly  bound  in  clothe  flT  00,  also,  ia  five  pi^a»  etowt  wrappers  for  mailing,  at  $3 

per  part.      {Latflff  PnhihhM,) 

Aniicipsitinp  a  very  large  J.ile  for  this  work,  it  U  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Tbre»  Ddl»» 

lAtta  a  Part,  thus  pla<Mng  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  int«reMted  in  this  department  of  prao- 

|Jo«.     Qei>ileuien  desiring  early  irapre^fJions  of  the  platei  would  do  well  to  order  it  without  delay. 

A  vpeoimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  fri^e  by  maiU  on  receipt  of  35  centa. 

W«iri  I  .<rll«  ktadlimor^  '  tbem  labairv. 

#d  to  ( 


tlila« 

ju  *  )'y 

daah^'jI  ,--,_- -  i-^^i-    -!-'■'  '■  ■'-tb 

U.  1MB. 
fin  f^rl  Aril  «i»Tthlnif  nf  ttiA  kind  AVAf  before  litHaed 

ffn'  ''      -'*     "         '     *'   '    '     ---'  MiTch/flO 

<ud  ihii* 
f  -.Ua  Ibis, 

t.  -LWMik-    t^r^  r  j.ulilUtliCid. — 

I-'  Miiy,  mm, 

'1  _..  .  •    hjiiiJ*  ..111  bold  »'i  t->^.      M. 

CuiimtivT  IS  •" 

My  III  It  p«^f*r 

while  Id  ililftL  .,_  .^         -    _  ^ 

J>t.  BaiaalAad,  »  k»  iiutb«jriijr.  it  wiiUi^ut  a  rk^ 
Ajiaart«toar  readers  Itial  the^e  ItlattrntloDr  a^U  i 
vhot«  bUtory  of  T<»D«r«ia1  di(j«ia««.  Trutu  It*  liticofjU  _ 
lo  Ite  tad*  we  do  Dr«£  kaow  a  slsjcle  medical  work, 


I -tIIa  ktadlimor^ 
mia  Jfed,  Otwit 

iiiOBt  splaadidly  iliu 

jii^^f,  IK  lid  In  our  opiaUiti  Ut  •  > 
Freu'sb  orlfiaal. — Am.Jvnr^t.  X 


r:h^r^TMi*lL-.»   :^T    CulN^r'-r  1n 


the  laa- 

hUB   111* 
T.^a/09, 

-  "--.-.-at 

ifl 


I  ^  Brit,  and  For. 


IP 


LLiBERETELED, 

8urff*>i>n  tty  tht  Lock  HfntiiUnl^  London, 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS. 

one  handsome  octavo  Toluma  ;  crloihi  $2t  25. 


Ii4  a  ^  i-ery  iurgeon, — CtUi- 

Coa«Mw(U>  ok  iikd  the  careful 

*tl«attoo  tc»  M  -'.i  iitid  deUilH  lit  i(i 

•abject.  It  tn  TT    ..  ,  .   _      u      AlliheeeqnalitiM 

roader  It  an  e«p«ci*lly  valaiikbU  book  to  tbobafiaaar. 


'        r.-eOUlUlKUd    Iti 

;  r»r1ttlt>B#r*— 

The  momt  vanTdDita*  «d4  readv  hfHik  of  refereDea 
we  have  mel  with  ^JV.  ¥.  Mtd  St^ff,rd,  Kay  yjB^9, 


Surtt.  JvHrmti,  M»rvb«  lim. 


fS<L  (H.),  Ml). 
COMPLETE  TREATISR  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    Tr&na- 

lated  from  the  f^econd  Enlarged  Qennnfi  Bdittoo,  by  Faiil»Blltc  K,  8fCRei0»  M.D     Iti  ona 
6etAro  Tolame,  with  Illustrations^     {Prrparing.) 


%0 


Hbkbt  C.  Lba's  PUBLI0ATIOK& — (Diseasisg  of  the  Skin). 


^riLSON  ( BRA .^M US ),  F.R. S, 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  IIIustratioDs  on  wootL    8e?- 

coth  Araericjin,  from  tbe  sixth  and  eoUrgtd  Euglifb  edition.     In  ntie  large  octavo  t-olvmt 
of  over  BOO  pagei,  $b* 

A  SERIES   OF    PLATES   ILLUSTRATING  *' WILSON    ON   DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  SKIN;'^  coni«ii.tiDg  of  twenty  beantif-i^-  ....  ..  ..^  ,  i....  .    ..f  ,.v.:..u  .*,if^ 

leeo  are  exqui«itely  colored,  presenting  the  Normttl  A  il, 

und  embrftctng  ftceurute  repr^iientntiona  nf  About  one  )i  •!.•( 

tbein  the  si*e  of  niiture.     Price*  in  extra  cloth,  J5  bQ, 
Also,  the  Text  and  Plates,  bound  in  one  hund^oEne  volume.     Cloth,  $10. 


No  one  treatlaj;  nklD  dii»eaM««>  xhnutd  hit  irtlLoiit  |!  iiitl  Ari'nptiiblip  ht\p     Mr 


4n  h'mh  miili.rrUy  \a  IhU 

f II r lied  II*  OL' 
•abject.    TI 


.14 


a  tiApy  of  thi*  Ktiitidiird  work. — Cnnmia  Lantf*i> 

We  c»tt  eafelj  reoDitn^ad  tt  to  tb»  pirnfe^ntuti  At  I 
Ihn  boot  work  on  the  niiViJt^ct  uow  to  r>xliil«Qe«  it  ' 
the  EuK;U«h  \%ngViti%^.-^MfdU''uI  Thmjf  n**'f  fff*^^f*' 

Mr,  WHNuo'd  volume  t»  an  *■•■<. 
ftctuiil  Miuoum  of  kD4)wli»dgfl  ' 
It  tnt'lndc^'  uluofit  ev*iry  fad  or  •  ; 

eociaeclfiid  irlth   tho  ncJitiUiif  u,uil   |;it1ij:ulL>;j'  of  tlir 
•kin. — hrUiMfk  and  Rtr^tyH  M^fHt^ol  B'^vitw, 

Sneh  H  work  mm  Hiiu  oue  before  u*  U  a  tnoitt  cjipltiil 

ID  T  THE  SA  .If B  ^  rT/WB.  

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and  Dia- 

ISASEI  or  TBB  £KL».    Id  oDe  Very  handsome  royul  12mo.  Totume.   $3  50.    {Lat*I^  htmd^} 


ctiiuroU  to  n»iut<<.i 
lijr  the  Tftriott*  gt% 


li 

'in 

np«  of 


J^ELIGAN  (J.  MOORE),  M,D,.M.R.LA, 

A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN. 

Fifth  American,  from  the  second  and  enlnrged  Dablio  edition  by  T.  W<  Beloher,  M.D. 
In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  462  pogea,  oloth,  $3  2h. 


Fully  tiiiial  to  aU  there<iulrerneati9  of  MtndeaU  and 


nftljK 


urk  w..  li, 


ih«iir  Tiklu»  j!ii«tly  osttmRtf^J;  to  •  Wi  -  '    ''     ~  -Sc  u 
folly  up  to  thfi  tluie^,  hucI  U  thorou^;  -ith 

mut*t  ruliiftblf)  liiformM.Uoa. — A>io  \'n,-  r4, 

Jan.  Id.  1S67. 

Tbe  most  coorealent  m&tiuHl  of  dttea^ee  i>(  Ihi 
r«kla  th»t  csQ  b«  procurec  by  iha  ttodent*— -UkUvvro 
Mwl.  /aurnat*  Dee.  18M. 


Of  th'"  rr-i[i:?fiiil^r 
yoad  111 
the  7ts 
end  f' 

parewiih  li  in  {Tiiciiciil  viJat;  All  iLii  luji^  dlnco- 
Tories  fn  Dfruitt^tolugy  bavc  beeo  duly  noticed,  eud 
QY  THE  HAMK  AUTHOR,  

ATLAS   OF  CUTANEOUS   DISEASES*     In  one  beantiful   [juarto 

yn^me,  with  exqtiinite'ty  colored  plates,  Ac,,  presenting  about  one  hundred  v»Ti«lici  ol 

dieease.     Cloth,  $5  50, 

ilf!pT  It  a  rery  nnpftrlor  «r.>ik,  ooni' 
•criptSMD  wUb  tottud  riewi 
tiuiaai  at  eruptive  <LUt»tm 

\«* 
rt- 

01. 


fllLLrER  (THOMAS),  M.D,, 

■*^  Phffnitlnn  to  the  Skin  T»*j>*irimeni  nf  Ifniwritlty  Oolite  EoitpUal,  Jtc. 

HAND4^00K  OF  SKIN  DISEASES^  for  StudentB  and  PraetitJoneST 

Second  American  Edition.     In  one  royal  ISmo.  volume  of  358  pp.     With  Illujitn»tioiu. 
Cloth.  $2  25. 


all    Pl:' 

Dr. :; 

.1  ■ 

rn  r, 

^fs  of  t^ruptlve  dl';«<»«e,  bpwnrer,  nnder 

i  !4tlnly,  **iiiH  fm  n»pon«lbli!i,*'i(iT^o 

iTdin  rf'pri'^rni'  i"'.Mt]  (if  fMr,  «*!■»«.*  of 
'■  CAO  Vie  u»»  -i  '                                   1  le»fi 
'  to  ihe  «lu.'                                    r  la 

1  <,  A*  to  tb*  d                                                «'ii»A 

parttenliiir  ciiin^                                Wfsllfl 
the  '*AttMi"'  Wf   r                       1  dnircd  t<> 
the  "Praetleal  1                   ud  w«.  are 

Itirlftspr)   tf 

I, 

(oukhiv 
•XAtnlDe 

JTwr 

llinn'."- 

We  can  04ascleat1oii*1y  reeofninead  it  to  tbe  eta*  I 
dent;  the  ktyle  U  clfsur  and  pieaauat  to  reiul,  the 
natter  U  g-nid,  and  tlie  deiHcrlptloua  of  dli^eaiie,  with 
the  inade^  of  treatni^ut  recimniHuded,  ttio  fre^iueutly 
lUuatrat^d  with  weli-recordi^d  rHL^e^, — I^miLtn  MetL 
TImMt  and  OateUe^  AprU  1, 1866, 


ft  \m  a  iruaciM,  plain,  pr«etlcal  treAtl*«  on  fb*  rarl» 
>QM  dt*«a«ca  i>f  the  Mkla  ;  jaat  aiich  «  work»  Indeed. 
*^  w«»  mtKh  aeedrd.  bi>ttt  by  ioo4icaX  HiadnDta  and 
prautltWucr*.  <— tiAieayu   Medical  Sx^mtHtr.   Slay, 


J  NDERSOy  XMcCA  LL).  M  D„ 

^^  I'^hjfiiicia^^  to  the  Diny*ea^ftrfif/or  Skin  /J/frcww*,  OlafffoUft  ^^^<f, 

ON  THK  TREATMKNT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  an 

ADiiljeiB  of  Elevfiu  Thousand  Consecutive  Ca^es.     In  one  voK  8vo«     $L     (Ju^t  lU&4ifJi 

GUKRS.%?rrS  SUHaiCAf,  DtSliAStiU  OF  rNPANrSf  cmWBBS  oy  TBB  PHYSICAL  IKD  HlbtCAL 
AND  OlllLtmEN.  TfAQ-Uled  by  K,  J.  Dojrau-  TRGaTMRNT  OI^CHILDHKN  K)««»«tli  tdmeft. 
eoir,  M  D.    I  vuL  Svo.    CV^tVi,  %1  ^,  I     1  veL  ^ve.  of  648  pagttw    Ctoth,  ta  dO. 


HsNaY  C.  LiA^s  PiTBLiOATioifs — (DUeose^  of  Ohiidren).  %l 

SfMITff  (J  LE  Wm,  M.  D„ 

A  COMPLKTK  PKACTICAL  TKEATISK  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.    Se«on<l  Edition,  rerifceil  and  greiilly  fnl»r|*pi;3«     In  one  hatidAome  o«tiiTO 
volume  or742pii|^«,  clatb,  %h;  l«ath#r«  f^.     (Ju$t  Is^ntii.) 

From  rtyr  V---^    r  tn  trk  Skcujcd  EtHTion. 

In  prets^ntiog  to  the  profcisifiiito  udltion  of  hb  work,  th^  jiathor  j^mNfuflj  acknow- 

lidg<ii  tb«  fnvorAbte  reception  aft'  i    fimt.     He  b<u  rndeavofed  to  merU  a  euniinuAD^e 

of  ibU  iipprr^hnllon  bj  retiderir,j(  ihe  voluaie  much  more  Ci'mfdeto  ihnu  haftir*.  K*.Tr1^  lw<>DtJ 
Additiiiinil  di»>e)M«$A  UaT«  beou  trnnted  of,  uuiufi^  which  may  h<»  nftm^d  Dl9eiui«9  ItieiiI«tUal  to 
Birtb,  Rncbitif,  Tubercolopij«,  Scrofula,  Intermittent,  Remittent,  and  Typhoid  Fever^^  Chor«&, 
uid  the  Tarioas  form«  of  Parntjsis.  Many  n«w  fnriniilsc,  which  «xp«rienc0  hnj  fbofm  lo  ba 
Useful,  b/iv«  been  introduced,  pariions  of  the  text  of  n  ]e^A  prAetical  nature  have  been  cod* 
deoDed,  and  other  portion*,  ««peoia]lj  lho«e  relatiog  to  piithulogical  histulogy,  have  beeo 
rtwntien  to  eorrei^pocd  with  reaeni  dbcoverie*.  Every  effort  hr»s  been  made,  however.  Ut  avoid 
fto  tindoe  enlargement  of  the  volutue,  but,  DotwitbFtaodiug  this,  ^nd  an  increaee  in  the  sixe  of 
lh«  page,  the  Damb«r  of  page«  bos  been  eularged  by  more  than  one  hamdred* 

2JT  WsAT  49tb  Strkbt,  Nkw  Vo«k.  April,  1872. 

The  work  wilt  be  fuQud  to  contairj  nearly  one<tbird  more  mtitter  than  the  previona  edition,  and 
it  1«  eonfidentty  pre&ented  ax  in  every  reepect  worthy  to  be  received  aj  the  xUtndftrd  American 
tezt^book  on  the  ftubject. 


We  r<Ptar(l  II  a*  tapertor  to  any  dtb«r  fttuile  work 
^n  the  d\*fnt>eB  of  lafbnt-y  xnd  ehiUhoHod.— iMroU 

W#  e«Bfo««  tol»cr<^aM*d  valhuAUmnia  rerojxiioeiid* 
We  know  of  ito  took  oa  rhU  unhjeei  th«t  we  eaa  1  lnj$  IbU  Raeoad  ••tliiloa.-^^j  ImuU  M»4,  *»nd  iSur^, 
Bore   cordially  r»ei*niiii*'ad  (o  ih«»  xai>dical  ctudeot    JuHmal^  An^.  1S72. 
and  tbepraeliUoaer— CVnrtnmifl  Clinic^  J autiSi,*7%.  i 


EmlDeottj  |ir»ciicjit  »*  well  a*  Jod!clon»  la  l»» 
tMchluf*. — Ctnetnnrfti  Lfiucrt  and  f>6w.,  Jrtty,  IS72 

A  «t4Qdftrd  work  ibut  li'nv«fc  lllllvi  lo  !►«?  Ue%lred.— 
Indiana  Jtmrual  u/  JUtthcinf^  July,  1672. 


nONDIE  (/).  FRAXCJS),  M.D. 

^  A  PRACTICAL  TUKATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  augmented.     In  one  larg«  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  eloaely- 
pHnted  pages,  clotb»  $&  2b  i  butber^  $A  25.       (Lately  It$u«d.) 

f.  ■..,:■    4H«b««t 

^dapU- 

-.■    liM    to 
u  ijr-jujffjl  r^rwRfiJ  byline  Ut'iuiAU  *»n  ;unl.^A*»ti  l^^rk  Ilnl.  /C#<^»rfl,  .Vdrcli  LT,  lb«8. 


^rEST  {CHARLES).  MP.. 
LECTURES  OX   THE    DISEASES   OF   IXFAXCY   AND  CHILD- 

HOOD.     Fifth  American  from  the  f<ixth  revined  and  #nlarp^ed  Englieb  edition.     In  cne*  1arf# 

and  handpom©  octavo  rolutoe  of  rt78  p<i|^es,     CIMb,  $A  bO ;  lenther.  $fi  50,     (J"  *  /-V  -/v  ) 

Tkaj^ontiniied  ileinand  for  this  work  on  both  Hde*  of  the  Attuuiic^  and  lU  Iriin^hu  r- 

*~  Itr.Iknii,  DrkhiAh.  Dutch,  and  BiiMitin.  »how  that  it  filta  «ali«fiir«t<jh1y  a  n- 

•"ion.     There  la  prob<iblv  ni>  man  living  who  I'an  *]mak  with  ihv  noUionty 

!  rinded  exp«ri«?nee  than  Dr.  West,  and  hU  work  n^w  ^r*N**.nr«  th«  r^^ittUof 

^       '  ■    ■         '       ,     r'        ,        .  •        ■•     .  '  '.  ^n 

li 

I-   ■  ;■  ■  '  ^  ^    -    ^      :-    i.     '^ ^   ^    u.ll 

itler^  and  the  vuiumf.  whil«  tbuiuiij^Uly  revised,  if  therelure  not  inoreiuivd  luatenaiiy  in  nis*. 
all  ia«  in^lUh  «rrtt«r*  oo  thi*  di>^***^  rtf  ebtt*  |  It^laf  uelburlUir*  ia  th-dlfllciiU  Aep)krila«Bt  i>f  isedl* 
'*-   --'         oae  .0  entirely  *»th^  k«  1  ««(  »ct«»ur^  ta  whifb  he  t#   ui.xl   wtiely  kjivva,-> 

ye»r»  w«i  Have  held  a*  |  B*^on  Jft<l.  and  Surg.  JiiurnaL 

wlal.  amd  have  re^mided  him  aa  ou.  .^^t  | 

Jg  r  TUB  SAMS  A  UTHOR.    {LatiJy  t99u*d  ) 

OX  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOrS  SYSTEM  IX  CHILD- 

HOul>;  beiiip  the  Ltimlcian  L^otores  delivere^l  at  the  Royal  Collej^v  of  l*hyiiici»n!i  of  Loo* 
doo,  in  March.  1871.     In  one  volume,  final)  llino.,  cloth,  |t  00. 

^MJTHiEUSTACEu  M.  D.,  " 

PhTffnvinn  tt*  ihr  y^^rthwfjtt  Lund&n  Pre*  iH»tn>n^nrff  Jht  9i*!k  VhUdr^H, 

A    ^*^VTICAL  TUEATISE  ON   THE  WASTING    DISEASES  OF 

AND  CH ILDUOOD.    Second  American,  from  the  aeound  revised  nnd  wnlarged 
L.-r -.ution.     In  one  bandaume  octavo  vo!'M»i-   ^k.(1>    *'  so       ./...-/..  /,..../> 

Ihta  1*  la  orery  way  aa  ftdiatr&blc  bvok.     The  i  •<.  .^.j^  dl*- 

diMt  titlfc  which  tlitaiiit^or  ha*cho«#D  for  U«aarc«   |i<  u»  roo^ 

J*  ao  adeqaal«  tdea  of  (he  rnnuy  tabjei.i  .i*. 

i«bltlr»aUi,     Wa«Liii|{  li  4iicou»t»ni  au  t 

•I  npoo  the  Bialadieaof  ebnUiM '1  rt,.r  «^  t>  .-j 

l(bewaAtljigdLe<aa»««i:if  >  •>  '  U- p'ir»r.i,.|i».rt'!  *u.J  ..iL«f  ^«uJi*f  luc-- uf  i>bll^ 

ibrace  the  coDatdf'rAti'  •  o  tt>Mt  Dr,  iSmliU'*  hOukdvea.— JVrit.  Jfaflt /viinl^., 

ItUaeyniptoio  ;  Had  ti  <  ^rli  6,  liiTl. 

"^  .  Mioith.    The  book  mifht  Mriy  Lu  de-  , 
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H^JCBY  C-  Lea's  Publicationb — {Diseasee  of  Women), 


fpHE  OBSTETRICAL,  JOURNAL. 

THE    OBSTETRICAL   JOFRXAL  of  Great   Britain   and  Ireland; 


Including  Mid^ifebv,  iiTifl  the  Dim?  ^«rs  of  Women  ati f>  IsPAitts.  With 
Supplement,  edited  Uy  WjLLiAM  F.  Ji«?<Ks,  M  D.  A  nionthlj  of  about  SO  • 
rcry  hanileomely  printed^  Subscription^  Five  Dollaiv  per  annaut.  Single 
eetiti  eneb. 


Oniomftntting  with  April,  1R73»  ibe  OWfttetrienI  Journal  eonft!fltf  of  Ortgioftl  Fapdrt  hj  Bril- 
tsrh  rind  Foreign  Conlribotors  ;  TrunPrtctitin^  of  the  Obj»t*lr!prtl  Sucielles  In  Bn^Lind  und  ahrnn^- 
R<'porlfl  of  nof<pitii1  Practice  }  Reviewf^  and  BibliographicJil  Notieeg  j  Articles  and  ^otet,  Kdiio* 
rial,   flifltorii^Rl,  Port«n?ic,  and   Mij*d€'ll.';ner>u9 ;  Seli»Ption.«  from  Journal*;   C'  :  '  t<^. 

Collecting  tof^etber  lh«  Vfi«t  (itnount  of  material  daily  aeoituinlnting  in  tbii)   '  \- 

pidly  iinprnving:  depnrtrnpn^.  of  medicnl  it'ieno!«,   th©   value  of  the   inforuifii  .  r#. 

«entft  to  the  Htibfiffriber  may  be  eftimiited  from  the  chfiracter  of  the  gentlemen  yth'i  have  nltrtdj 
promised  iheir  support,  inclading  «uch  naraef  nfi  those  of  I>r«.  Atthfll.  Robkut  Bawkth  He^mr 
Brnnrt,  Thomas  CnAirnERH,  Flkktwoou  Cijitrchill.  Matthews  Dr3!CA>,  *"  *T<«itt, 

Braxtov  IhcKs,  ALFnitn  Mkapows,  W,  Lkishman,  Ar*EX.  Simproh,  Ttlkr  >  ard  J. 

TiLT,  SPENCBft  Wells,  Ac.  Aa. ;  in  ^hort,  the  reprenentiitive  men  of  British  Obi i .  _    J  Gyn». 

oology. 

In  order  to  render  the  OnsTiBTitiCAt  JotmjfAi*  foUy  advqunle  to  the  wants  of  t1if»  ATOerf*»aa 
profe^fion,  eoch  number  containif  a  8nf>p!ement  devoted  to  >he  iidviineep  tuiiite  in  ♦►T  nd 

Gyniecology  on  thi«T  Aid©  of  the  Atlantic.     This  portion  of  the  Ju\xrn%\  Is  nnder  tA 

ohftrge  of  Dr.  William  F.  Jl!^•KS,  to  whom  editorial  oomwunicatiouA,  ejEohunge«,  L..  „  .  .  it- 
view,  Ac,  mfij  be  addressed,  to  the  oore  of  the  publiaber, 

*•*  Complete  iet«  from  the  beginning  enn  no  longer  be  furnished,  but  sttbacriptions  c»a  eom< 
loence  with  January,  1874,  or  with  Vol.  XL,  AivnU  I87i. 


qmOMAS  {TGAILLARD),M,D,. 

Pruft/t»or  t*f  Of^jftUricn,  Sr,,  fu  tht  CtlU^f  of  PhyHcinna  finff  Sn*'g^on»,  If.  T.  Ao, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.   Fourth 

edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  large  and  bandaome  oetftFO  volome  of 

SOO  pu^es,  with  WH  iUustmtiona.     Cloth,  $h  00;  lenther,  #ft  00.     (Now  Bm^y,} 

The  author  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  coll  for  another  edittoit  ol 

IhiB  wr>rk  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  fiivnr  with  whioh  tt  b»»  btrt 

refseived.     Every  portion  hM  beeo  »ubjeQt«id  to  u  coujioientioap  rrvifiun,  nnd  no  Ubor  i^n*  bteo 

spared  to  make  it  a  complete  treatise  on  the  mo<!t  advanced  condition  of  its  importABi  lubjnst* 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  editions  are  subjoined  : — 

No  geaeml  piactltloner  c«n  afford  to  b«  wltliAat 
tt.— ^r  liAHi»  jVfwl  <an«f  Surg  Journal,  ll«j«  W% 


Prof»««itr>r  Tbutna*  Uirly  t'n>k  tb^  Priif»?!»8it'n  of  tl>e 
UnUed  ^itat^ii  by  atonu  when  hit*  boii>te  tlr*t  iniide  l'« 
«pr<ilifiii<ce  eurly  in  I'jiiis,  >t*  receptltui  whs  Kltnply 
eatUutfUfllic,  fiorwtthstniidlnR;  \  (t*vr  r^dvcnf^  rriil- 
cl«m*  fnim  our  irammfUaitc;  t>rethr«'n.  Hir*  flrHt  hir^je 
edlMoii  WA«  ntptdly  eieUAnaCed,  jiuJ  in  six  moutbn  m 
leooud  uiio  wftj*  UAned,  auil  In  two  years  n  third  r»iie 
xrat  liuii  iiDr^'il  iiud  publf^Leii,  nurl  wc  ;<r.,  i,,, «•  iirn' 
"-  1  nil.     TU«  prtpuliirity  <>1   '  '^  i> 

II  '  I.  and  It*  iiitcci**iH  w»H  uu  ;  m 

till  VmerlciiD  irii'dknlHt^riii  K  .    irs 

is  Ji  InLi^  p.iriiMl  to  medtcttl  sclent jfltj  la-oiitcli.  bal 
ThoTDLnV  work  on  **  [>i((eMON  of  Womru''  U  *llll  the 
lemdliiic  uiitlve  produedon  of  the  Untied  Staten.  TIjo 
ord«r,  llie  inAUer.  the  iilM<>uev  of  thflctreliciil  dif  puui- 
livenea^s^  thn  fitirue^-*  of  ^uk'meiit,  Ami  tiw  cJi'giiace 
of  dlml«ru,  jire^nrvfitl  tbrnnjarhirdt  the  enllra  nid^o  itf 
the  boiik,  i(i(lleati>  that  Prori^avor  Thoiua«  <liil  no| 
orero'^iidiJitH  bi^  powers  wh*n  Iin  r<'iuc«lved  ihe  idei* 
and  exeriued  the  wurk  of  proilaciug  *  now  treatUe 
upon  4i»p««e«  of  irotiieo. — Fko^*  Palle^t^  In  Loul^- 

BrSi'fly,  we  luay  eAy  that    we  know  of  no  book 


ItH  able  nitlbor  neej  of>(  fe&r  eofn[i«r1floii  t«#«rw««a 

It  Rnd  M,ny  4>lrulliir  work  ta  tite  Hciglt  h  1  •^Mfe; 

nay  ihui-p,  n?.  n  tvixt^Miok  fif  ntudrni^  -  '* 

f^jr   pr^vrttt'inQorx,  we   lielSeve    it    U    i.  If 

eUher  Mtndeat  or  prnctHloner  PAD  Iff  t  ^'k 
Mtt  (IkBe^Mevorwomeu.lhNi  bitok«hon]ii  l*  ^TtiunaAii-" 
— ^wer.  Jitnr,  Mini,  Set^nc^,  AprtI,  ^f!t% 

T'j   Mtadenta  we  QBhesit  >  "mm^tid   U  A* 

the  bfljtt  text-book  on  d)*--  ii«s  ext^at.— 

/W   LttHi*  Jfeti.  Hitpvrtfr,  ; 

Ofjali  tbeivrmy  iirb(>ok«tbfi.f  nHveur  vt« 
ye4r«»i»D  th«dt*e(M«e9ofthe  utern*  Aiid  i 

weknowof  trn'^i- '^'  ■'  "^  -•■*''l r..ni|'i-  .ad 

practical  AM  tl>-                                    '  "Lj"  '''.'L'  '.r  'I  Mild 

llior«eiQ|ibHti  ii-y  ijj_  I  r.<lt« 
tUaer,  as  bin  gu^vv-  — ^i.c.^i.,  ^lu  Mmd.  GtimtU,  June, 
ISHS. 

li  trntild  be  ftutHsrtluiiun  to  fire  an  e)ct«Dded  review 


wbtch  io  cdipptrtii'ly  and  ooDci*ely  repre*enlt  the  I  ^^  ^^'*'  '"  ^'^'^  firmly  established  aa  thf  AinericaB 
pro*ent  state  of  gy  nascttl  o(fy ;   nona  io  fall  jf  well-    textbook  of  Oynwcolo-jfy.— iV.  1\  M*4.  <7as««fc,  Jaly 
difentedftud  roliableteachtotf ;  uoue  which benpeaka     *~   '""" 
Aa  tiuthor  more  apt  in  reaemrtih  and  abua  lant  la  re- 


•ottrco8.-..V.  r  M6*i.  Rmord,  May  1, 

We  cboald  not  be  dolnf  our  (St 
did  we  not  i-e-ll  tbone  who  are  uu 
book,  how  tnucb  it  H  rnlaed  hy 
how  it  itt  in  lUftny  f«><ipeet'o  ^wb  «h    i 
OD  thecnbjeet  weponneAfiln  oar  Lmc^ 
no  beAlutioB  Id  recornnieDdtoir  Dr 


1  «^73. 


■.U..1 

\V>  hare 
'  work  aa 


17,  15»[t, 

Tblfl  U  A  new  and  revlfted  edition  of  a  work  wbl«b 
we  recently  noticed  »t  wotue  length,  and  fti meetly 
commended  to  ibe  fii  f       ^'      *'      '  '  '  n. 

The  faet  Hiat,  la  il  \* 

«eeoad  edition  make ^  i^a 

fenerul  jnd^meot  of  tiio  pror^v.^iou  wa"  lurv.iT  roa- 
flrtaed  the  opiuion  we  save  At  thai  \iinn.—€incii^n<ai 

It  il  «o  abort  a  time  aine*  we  gave  «  luU  rertcw  of 


fir  ilf^  IL  l«rf  rint  w    °/'^  every  pracliliooer    ^^e  flr.t  edition  of  tbU  book,  thlt  w  d««n«  it  «nly 

£   fSlV  •tady.-£^ndo»  iaafl^f,  April    ^^^.^^y  ^ow  toeall  -  ■  -* -  .  -  ' 

*^*  '^'^  I  aooe  of  the  work,     I 

We  are  free  to  ftAv  that  we  refard  Br.  Thomna  the  |  and  we  o&d  ooly  c 
beMt  Arooriean  authority  on  dVMsxaea  ot  wQm*n,— I  briiliAolreoepUoebiii  )>  ' 
CtMetanni  i  La ned  and  ObatT^.r ,  ^Ay .  ^^^ "^  ' <»wra«l,  Kv\V,  \mi , 


TODQE  (HUGH  L.).  M.J),. 

ErnrrUn^  Pn^eJttor  '/  (M>ttttfrlc*,  <^«.,  in  iha  rnfinrnttft  of  Ftnnftftvnnla. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  ineluding  DispUct  ments 

of  th©  Ut«ru«.     With  original  iUoHtration*.     Second  edition,  revised  and  eiiUrijed,     lu 
one  beftutifnlly  printed  octaro  volume  of  531  pagea,  cloth,  $4  S«.     t '    '  '     ^' 


fitirm  r»0F.  W,  H.  Brfours  »>/  the  Rfuh  Medieat 
CoU«j;«,  Oiif'fiffD. 

Thu  hook  bMirst  the  limpraFff  of  n  miuiler  ha.iid,  ftod 
Aunt  ft<  Hi»  pnniwjt'iiBor,  prtive  iiererUt<1<9  to  thiii  pro- 
l^tilau.  Tu  dl»e&*«i«  of  woio«D  l»r.  Uod/cft  h»»  AHtiib- 
llahed  A  nehool  of  tr«»lni«at  that  hiw  become  world- 
wide !n  ftnue. 

Prof«B#or  HcidB;e>  work  le   tr  2I0J1!  one 

from  bof(lonloR  (o  ead*  cons^oqu  c»n  pp- 

b  ^li  Tided  Into 

that  treMln^ of 
imd,  fiecondlj, 


ibfrt  which  Kp«akB  of  thn  i  i 


(  oftiis- 

'  n  000- 

of  the 

of  the 

ii',  Hnd 


thu  afv 

tioD  AT* 

Ubly  to  lUa  i.f»>f  ir.-  i|>|fr*4ctitUou  of  liiu  rAfiuo^ly 
«hap<?d  iDi^trumeiiti^  r*?f'»rn»d  In  hf  otif  ntHb^T.  As  « 
couMbollOD  l.v  Ih^  •tn<lf  of  woin»«u"«  4UfiAji«>)i,  11  Vtof 
great  ratoe,  «ad  U  Abmidmatlf  libU  lo  stitQil  na  Itt 
own  mrrtts.— ^r.  T,  Mf^ient  Recortt,  Sept  Ifi,  1^68, 


It-.     •    . 

TV^EST  {CHARLES).  M.D. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,    Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  edition*     In  one  neat  ocUro  volume  of  about  560  page;,  cloth, 
$Z  75 ;  leather,  $4  76. 
A«  m  writer  Dr.  We»t  ttauda,  \n  oar  opiDloa,  «••  |S«^kti»f  truths  »o4  «ae  tbel  will  <*fiB*1oi«rt  tH«  ttitdeal 
•oud  only  to  WftisoD,  »h*  "MwcAuluy  nf  M^.iioiQ.;'   '  tLut  »ns  heft  com  iuUfe<i  hlmiBeJf  to  »  cMudld,  9Afe,  aad 


Tulnwblegaldo.— JST.  A.  Mr*t   CMrttrg  RfpUiB. 

W«  htTe  to  way  of  it,  ?»rlpf»7  fttrf^  -f^HdMly,  flsat  U 
i*  thr  beat  work  00  '  nd 

tbftt  It  *JempA  Dr.  J' 

Bnllshob.teirUimh         -  »^ 


N^ 


be  pofli«*«««  tbnt  hitppf  f&ctiHy  of  cl' 
Hon  tn  ««4f  ^Ariuetiti* ;    CDmbiniag 
profit,  h«  li«ftd«  htH  pnpiia,  In  •<>i»!ii:<<  of  !:  1 
▼erb,  al onff  a  royal  ro&d  to  laaroi uf .    i  > 
which  wHI  not  Mllafy  the  extreme  on 
11  it  on«i  rh»t  win  pli»»8a  ttt«  gr«mt  tn^j 

UARNE.'J^  { ROBERT),  M.  />.,  R  R,  a  P,. 
A  rUNtCAL   EXPOSITION  OF   THE  MEDICAL  AND  SFRGT- 

CAL  D18KAFES  OF  WOMEN.      looii**  haDH«nmeoetavo  mlnme  of  aboat  Sttftpage*.  with 
169illu*trfttionei,     Cloth.  $5  00.  leather,  |6  00.     <JtiH  Rfaiiy^ 
The  very  comi'lete  ieope  of  thi*  volarao  and  the  muonor  in  whieh  it  has  been  filled  ciot,  may 
be  peen  by  the  snbjuined  Summary  of  ContenU« 

ruTBODDCTrojr.  CrtAt»TER  I,  Omrleff  ;  Gorpiif  Liiteum.  II.  Fallopian  Tubes*  HI.  Bhnpe  of 
Uterine  Cnvity.  IV.  Structure  of  Utern?,  V.  The  VnjciiiA.  VI,  Rxiiminationinind  BiajrnoffJs. 
VII.  Sisrnificenoe  of  Leucorrbeea.  VIIT.  BiPohnrire.'i  of  Atr,  IX.  Write rv  Discharffi*.'^.  X.  Puro* 
Iti'       '   Mi:e«.     XL  Hemorrhii-;    ^'     '        .^s.    XII   F        '  '    '  ^'^'    c;  -  .      ..^ 

©I  nm.     XIV.   Sijjnificfl"  4y.     XV.   I  r 

X\  iiriBia  by  the  Touch,  Mi'-  !j«  Speculuin  < - 

der*.  XV III,  Amenorrhopa.  XIX.  Aiii<>norrh<Ea  (eontinue'i).  XX.  Dvpu*enorrb**ft,  XXI. 
Ovarinn  Dy»»menorrhma,  ic.  XXII.  Inflammatory  Dy^tnenrtrrbopa.  XXIII.  Irregularitie*  of 
Chan gp  of  Life.  XXIV.  Re!ation«  between  Men?trtiatioi  ''  i.^e«.  XXV.  DifordenJofOId 
Age.     XXVI.  Oviiry,  Abisei>r«s  nnd  Hernia  of     XXVIl  lorrba^e,  itc,  of.     XXVIIT. 

Ovary,  Trjb^rote,  Cancer.  Sic,  ot     XXIX.  Ovarian  Cy  re.     XXX.   Dermoid  Cy»tn  of 

Ovary-  XXXI,  Ovarion  Tuuiori«,  Propnojis  of.  XXXIl.  biagnoiiLsof  Ovftrian  Tumors.  XXXIIL 
Ovarian  CyMj>,  Treatment  of.  XXXIV.  Fallopian  TubeJ«,  Di^ieesea  ot  XXXV.  Broad  Liga- 
ment*. ■  f,  XXXVT  Extrauterine  Oeftnlion,  XXXVIL  Sj*  "  ''  '  '  .f  ITte 
rna.  General  Uterine  Pntholojry.  XXXIX.  Alterations  ^  XL. 
Metriii  .  .  Lrili*".  A«.  XLI.  Pelvie  Cellulitis  find  Peritonitb,  Ae.  3  i  ,  l*»,  A<j. 
XLIIL  i>i?plncemeiit?i  of  Uteruii.  XLIV.  iMsplneements  {oontinued).  XLV.  Retrtiver^ion  and 
Rerrrvfl«»;«u.n,     XLVL  Invoralnn.     XLVIL  tTterine  Tumnri,    XLVIIL    Pftlypun  I'teri.    XLIX. 


ri  (continued).     L.  Caneer. 
iheloDg^^perienroHDcl  inir«ouA[  i4iitor- 

■  '»j,  it  Be^'in-'    .  I  >' 


LI.  Di«eo«e*  of  Vagina.  LII.  Dineanea  of  the  Vulva, 
iua»t  and  PoBtU-e.  it*  If  tlieto  •mlrjr-ni  men  xt«Tfy  hl« 
countrymen  aod  collantftt***,  aod  ({lTt:t  thi'U  a  credit 
which  roust  be  grtitlfyln^  to  «r«ry  AtnerlcAS  ph]p«l- 
elau.— Jw  /ottfii.  Mf*1.  Stfi ,  April,  1874. 


by  ireji«ur*4  thinnce  j^tiiOArnd;  ho  «*rm«  ax  tAmlUnr, 
for  ejiaiitple,  wUb  ibo  wilting*  of  8lm«,  Bmiori,Tho- 


CIHTRCHILL  ON  THE  PtTEKPRRAL  FEVKR  AND 
rVTflT^ff  f>fSEA8KSPErULlAltT0  WUMtN,  1  v«U 
\  cJolb.     #2  50. 

>!  OMAN;   HEU  DlgRASKft  AND  THEIR 

K      '  *-      A  SerJo*  of  Lsctaran  to   bU  €la*« 

I'uunb  «ttd  ImproTt^d  HdiUua.  1  vol.  6vo.,  over 
fOO  mice*,  elotb,  tA  (N] ;  h'Hth^r.  %6  QO. 

nmrm  osr  TUB  kature.  sioxs,  a*^d  treat 

Mlt.'Cr  OF  CHILDBKO  FEV£K.     1   vol.  «vo„  pp 


1,»  tUt\  r  '  ■.:"»<»ip 

or  iinivn  -»  book 

will  h"  4   will 


Asn  .  I  IS  rnAi^nrALTKKATISK  aNTMR  DIB* 
t  v^i.^  .  hMLURTO  WOMfcJt.  Third  AioeTlo«a» 
fruiii  lilt*  Third  and  rerl««d  L«jadofi  edillua.  I  vol. 
8vo.,  pp  .'i'.'S,  cloth     f.*!  :iO 

OIWSEh'KTKKATISS  ON  TUB  1>I85AS£S  OP  ft- 
MALE8.  WUb  lUuMirKtlcinH  KUreoth  KdUloa, 
wttb  tba  Anthor'a  lait  luipr«>veiueat«tad  oorree> 
tkint.  In  oiM  oetAVo  volatas  of  6:16  pafei»  with 
plalee,  elotb.    |a  00. 


%B 


HiNRT  C.vLiA'fl  PtTBiiOATioifB— (fltir^ery), 


/yROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M,D.. 

v^  /Vo/si*or  of  Snrycry  i  n  th*  J^iffirfim  M^leat  0nlUff«  af  FMtnd«tphtn. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY;    Pathological,  I'  ;-j>entic, 

ftod  Operative.     Illuetrnted  by  opwarcip  of  FotirteftD  Hiisdr  Li  ^ditioft, 

flarefaJl;  rerisfid,  and  improv'ed.    In  two  targe  and  beaotifuilv  prtittrJ  unperinl  octavo  toI- 

umeaof  ttbuut  2300  page«,  (itrongly  bound  in  kiither,  with  rnued  bands,  $15.    (Jujtt  Inutd.) 

Th«  contifiu*?d  lavor,  shown  by  tbe  exhaostion  of  Fupcessive  larr     -^''     -      ^'  ■  w.    .^^jn  work, 

lnroves:  that  it  has  ffucccB^tully  supplied  a  'wiint  fi^lt  by  Ainerkun  pm  -.    la  Um 

present  revision  no  pains  have  been  etpared  by  the  author  lo  brii)^:-  ,         .  ully  up  to 

Ibe  day.     To  effect  thi^  a  larga  |>art  ol  ibe  work  haii  been  rewritttfu,  nud  ib«  whole  «nlarrr«l  by 

nearly  one-fourth,  nutwithhUindititr  whit»h  the   prke  has  been  kept  at  ita  former  very  uioderatt 

rate.     By  the  u^e  of  a  elupe,  th        '  V      '  !£<  type*  un  unoRuaJly  large  ajnoitnt  of  oiMlartt 

condensed  in  its  page»,  the  tw«i  mg  ns  tnuob  a5  four  or  five  ordinary  octaviM. 

ThU,  rombined  with  the  uioiit  <tMr  :  v>xeciitir>n,  and  it-g  very  durable  binding,  randan 

it  one  of  the  cheapest  work*  aeoessiblr  to  the  prute^^iun.    Every  subject  properly  belonging  to  tht 

domain  of  surgery  iit  treated  in  detail,  #o  that  the  student  who  po£«eBse»  this  work  may  bt  iaid  to 

hare  in  it  a  aur^^ical  library.     A  lew  notices  of  the  previuua  mlition  are  ftubjoined  : — 


It  jxiQtti  i\iixg  reiiiiUu  tiifl  uiunl  cumprtilu5ai»tte  work 
oa  llil(»  InipurinDt  part  of  mt^dlcini!*, — BnU*m  Medical 
CHftflt  Surgiciti  Journal,  Mnrch  23,  16ii^. 

We  bave  compared  li  wltb  moHt  of  oar  Ataadud 
work*,  «ach  a«  ihone  of  Khohaea,  Miller,  FergaMoa, 
Symet  and  oth(»rii,  Had  wu  wacit,  \u  jaeslice  to  oar 
anlliur,  AWRrd  it  tL>  lao  t  i.jlLu-^nce.  'A^  a  work,  eotn> 
ple<e  in  almost  (^v.  i  no  m»tier  bow  mluule 

or  trlilluf,  mad  fi.  ly  isu1>j«>ct  kiiowu  to 

the  prlluoi])!ieti  auJ  ^  <  ;  ^urgery^  we  betlova  U 

litandB  wltUoni  a  riv^Li,  Ih'  Grutt,  fn  bi«  prerac**,  re* 
mttrkn  "icy  aim  ha»  beea  to  otabracetbe  wbt.>le  do- 
main of  surgery,  aad  to  allot  to  «very  »utiJpot  lis 
legitimate  ci».im  to  colke;''  atid,  wo  a*»ure  onr 
readers,  he  ha«  kept  bla  word.  It  U  a  work  whleh 
we  can  icu^t  coafldontly  recommend  to  oarhrethren, 
forltA  utUity  in  IjccuBilatj  the  moru  (.evident  tU«  longer 
U  Ift  upon  tbe  sbelreB  of  our  library.— Canada  Med, 
/ournal,  8t,'ptember,  1&6.V, 

Tbe  flr-it  two  pdltionf  of  Profewor  Oros*'  Syntem  of 
SoTRAry  are  ho  wall  kuc^wa  to  the  profetiiiilonf  and  hq 
highly  prlttHl^  tbat  U  wonld  be  idle  for  uh  to  apeak  la 
irj.3^»«  i»f  lhli»  work.— (7Ww^o  M«tJticat  JaurntUt 
Sijac  mbtr,  1805, 

Wc  gUtUy  ladorae  tbe  favor  irtendHtlaa 

t>1  tbe  wt^rk,  both  as  regards  n:  le,  wblcb 

we  m»U()  whan  autlclug  U«  flr«i  —UrUijth 

and  J^reign  MijUco-iifUrurgtcai  A'ttrn^j,  Mel.  l&i»i&. 

The  uioiil  coiupleto  work  Ihftt  Uax  y«t  Ishued  from 
Ibe  preMi  on  the  science  and  practice  of  aargery.— 
Liindan  Lancd. 

ThiR  t^yitivm  of  ^argery  U^  we  predict,  destlued  to 
take  a  «umuiandlng  p<j«ltloa  In  aar  aurgiciU  Ut«ra- 
inra,  und  be  the  crowalng  giory  of  tbe  «uihor"6  wmII 
i>aru«d  Umv,  As  an  Huihority  on  gonerHi  i^ui^Jcat 
aabject«,  tbU  work  1«  long  lo  occupy  a  pre-etu1a«nt 
place,  not  only  ai  home,  but  abroad.    We  have  ao 


herniation  Id  pronoanciog  li  without  a  rival  la  oaf 
lADgua^e,  and  equal  to  the  be«t  KyMtema  afaiaig»rjtl 
any  laugoage, — A\  ¥.  Mtd.  jQurntU. 

Mot  fiDly  iDy  far  tb«  bv«t  text-book  tm  th«  9isb]a«v 
«»  A  whole,  within  the  reat  b  of  Aoi-  ' -uta, 

bot  one  wblcb  will  be  mnch  more  n  ,r|j 

to  bo  f«*«orted  to  aod  r«»r?*rrl<»t]   n*   .  .riij 

abroad. — Am.  Jourttal  .if 

Tbo  work  contaiuB  ev  jar, 

opuriitlye  and  diagnostic,  ^.j^^ 

exJitiiluatiuQ,  vetiereal  di  i'^- 

laLiuUA  and  oporatiou0.     ir    ^  roi 

of  modera  nurgery.  wb*<n    il..      _^__     , -.jctt* 

tloaer  shall  not  t«ek  In  iraia  t^r  wbai  4^ajr  dw«i/e^— 
Sun  FrttHci4tca  Mfd,  Ptmh,  Jan*  l'^^. 

Open  It  where  we  may.  -    "    '  -■■■■-_  ' -a  ti- 

formutioD  convoyed  in  jil  ■\  li 

CO  mere  ptovlneJal  »^r  *".  -uf. 

gery,  but  a  work  whlcb,  **  I    I.  aI 

to  tbe  paat,  ha»  a  tftroof  elaifo  .< 

fotureofBaigicala'Clonco.— £'.'r  ,  .  i;, 

Jan.  184^A. 

A  glance  at  the  work  U  aalBeieai  t«  akow  that  tht 
author  and  pubU»ker  have  Apared  no  Ul*ar  ta  makiai 
It  the  moKt  ci'tupiete  "£»y«iem  of  Sargery  "  «T«r  pab* 
llibtid  in  any  coantry— ^.  L^miM  Med.  anil  ifmrg, 
Jf>umfil,  April f  IS65. 

A  tiyatem  of  Margery  wbieh  we  thUk  aarWaiicd  U 
oar  laagaage,  and  wtiicb  will  iadeiihJy  aAauaUt*  ait 
name  with  aurglcalhcience.  And  wh  '  -  -  pt»* 
lull,  (•oiianeec  the  value  of  the  work  i  -  laa 

practiAiu^' fiurjgeoa  wUl  Hod  hU  thAt  ^  >  It, 

It  i!«  lit  tUO  niilMQ  til  '■                                              rtg- 

llneii  wbicti  can  be  .^ai 

seoklQg  to  know  tJ  lUU 

branch  of   the    pryiie'--.u.JLi  ^Tnitn     vr    aj,-i|i;u*.    "ubet* 

qneally  to  follow. — Tht  Urit.  Am.J&uru^^MontnaL 


Ur  THB  BAJfS  AUTHOR. 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    FOREIGN    BOBIES   IN  THl 

AlK- PASS  AGES.     In  1  vol,  8ro.,  with  illuitrationp,  pp.  ieS8,  elolh,  $2  T6. 


ttKET'g  OPERATIVE  BUROKHT,  la  I  vol  8vo.  G1B80W8  INSTITUTES  ASD  PKACTICK  07  Stl^ 
cLothfOfover  e£K>pagea;  witbaboatlOOwoad-«ata.  I  oi^at.  Eighth  edition,  improred  aad  altet^d.  Wlik 
j|H35.  '      ibirly-four  plate».    In  two  haacUoue  vatav^  wl^ 

GUiJPER'B  L&CTUKEB  ON  THE  PKINCIFLES  AND  |      umee,  about  li^ipv.,laatk«T.raiaed  baadt.  •«Ml 
PaACTioaorStraoaaT.  In  1  vol.  ^vo. cloth,  750 p.  #2.  I 


k 


JifJLLER  (JAMES), 

-*"-  LcUe  Fn*/f^*or  u/  HHrgery  in  tk*  Uniwrntu  nf  Sdintmfgh,  *«. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third  and 

revised  Edinburgh  edition.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume  of  700  paget,  wtlk 
Iwo  hundred  and  forty  illusiratio&fl  oct  wood,  olathi  $3  76. 

ffT  THS  SAME  AUTHOR,  

TUE   PRACTICE   OP  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  ihe  laat 

Edinburgli  edition.  Revised  by  the  Americao  editor.  IUuetr»ted  by  t brae  hundred  and 
flixty-four  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  iarga  octaTO  yoluma  of  nearly  7U0  pMcee,  ololk, 
$3  76.  

UAEGENT  {F.  W.],  M.  D, 
^      ON   BANBAUfratt  A1SII>   OT^IER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR 

6  U  E  G  ERY .  N  ew  e4\l\0B ,  ^\t\i  axv  iAi\\;\QTiiw\  i^%.\i\*t  «ti  '^K-Cix'VA.ri  "^xiT^ry .  On  a  bandaotsa 
royal  l2mo .  t  olume ,  ol  aew\'j  4^^  v*^** ^  ""^^^  ^"^^  ^^^-c^^v* .    ^V^^^  \\  ^^ *  « 


HiN&T  C.  LxA*8  PtTBLicTATioifS — (8urg€fy},  St 

ASBffUBST  (JOHN,  Jr.),  MM., 

THP:   principles   and    practice  of   SFRGERY,     In  one 

Terjr  lurg©  and  handflomc  octaro  volmue  of  About  1000  pi^?e9,  with  ueftrl;  5&0  illastrfttbuf, 
eloth,  $6  50 {  leiither,  ratsml  biindi,  |7  dO.     (Jn^f  ItftM^i.) 

The  object  of  the  nmhor  hnt  h«en  to  pre««iit,  within  nr  condennH  a  eninpMt  m  |y>"ffSh!«»,  » 
eempletf  treMibe  on  Sorgery  in  nU  ila  bfanebes,  Huitahiir  both  as  ii  texl-book  lor  ih*  nd 

•  work  of  reference  for  ihe  practitioovr.     6o  maob  hivs  of  Ute  ycart  b^on  done  for  t- 

iii«iil  of  Surgical  Art  and  Science,  thitt  there  «oem«(i  to  b«  »  wiint  of  a  work  which  fli  .  ,  nt 
the  lat««t  A»p«)Ct«  of  «vei7  subject,  and  which,  by  \U  American  cbariuiter,  t^huuld  ti^nder  accessible 
to  iho  p rofciijiion  at  large  the  experience  of  the  practitioners  uf  both  heinifpheresL  This  ha^  been 
tba  aim  of  the  antbor,  and  it  i^  hoped  that  the  volume  will  b«  found  to  fulfil  ill  porpose  laiiafao* 
torilj.     The  plan  and  general  outline  of  (be  work  will  be  «een  by  Ihe  annexed 

CONDEirSEB  STTMMAST  OF  CONTEITTS. 

CHAPTEit  I.  Inflaromatian.  II,  Tresitraent  of  Inflaromatiftn,  ITT.  Operation*  in  general: 
Ao9»(bc-tic0.  IV.  Minor  Surgery.  V,  Aioputtitionts,  VI.  8pcciat  Amjjutationt.  VII.  Kffeotf 
of  Inj*trt<r^  in  tilefteral  :  Wounds.  VIII.  ijunfihot  Woundi.  IX.  Injuries  of  BloodreFseU^  X. 
Ill  \>rve»,  Mujcclesand  Tendonfr  Lyinphrttic9»  BurfBB,  Bone?,  and  Join!?.     XI.  Frnolaret. 

X  I  Fracture?.     XIII.  Didl'^rarionB.     XIV.  Effect!*  nf  lUni  and  Cold.     XV.  Injuriof 

t:  XVI.   Injariea  of  the  Back.      XVII.  Injuries  of  the  Face  and  Neck.     XVIII. 

1>  lie  Gheflt.     XIX.  Injurief  of  the  Abdftin^n  nnil  Felvij*.     XX.   Di#ea»ei  result  in  j$  from 

I  .  <u.     XXI.  Erysipelas.     XXII.   PysDoaia      XXItl.  Diathetic  Diseases:   Struma  (in* 

dudiug  Tubercle  and  Scrofula);  Rk'ket^*.  XXIV.  Veueretil  Di»ea«e»  ;  Gonorrhoei*  and  Chancroid- 
XXV.  Vent?refll  I)t»eafe»  continued:  Syphilid.  XXVL  Tamora.  XXVII.  Surgical  Di«eiij<>0  of 
Skia,  Areolnr  Ti.*fiu«,  Lymphatic*,  MuscI^a,  Tendcma.  and  Bor<«.  XXV^IIl.  i^urgical  Dii^eaee 
of  Xcrvnufi  Syatem  (inclodtniR  Tetanus).  XXIX,  Surgical  Di^ea^es  of  Vascular  System  (includ- 
ing Aneurism).  XXX.  Di>keafirji  of  Bone.  XXXI.  Diseaite^  of  Joiula.  XXXII.  £xcisiuna« 
.XXXIII  Ortbopwdio  Surgery.  XXXIV.  I>i<>€a«<?F  of  Hend  and  Spine.  XXXV'.  Dijjease?  of  the 
lye.  XXXVI.  Diveaies  of  the  Eitr.  XXXVIL  Difcj«e»  of  the  Face  »nd  Keck  XXXVIII, 
Dif«atesof  the  Mouth,  Jaw.a,  and  Throat.  XXX IX.  Diseases  of  the  Dreuat.  XL.  Hernia.  XLL 
Bpeoial  Herni».  XLl I,  Pia<?a«e.^  of  Intestinal  Canal.  XLIII.  Diaea^efi  of  Abdominal  Organs, 
And  rarluaf  operations  on  the  Abdomen.  XLIV.  Urinary  Calculus.  XLV.  Dife&jte?  of  Bludder 
and  Prostate.      XLV  I.  Diseases  of  Urethra.      XLVII.  Diseases  of  Qeueratire  Organa.     IxDsx. 

It*  aaihor  bii«  evidently  letted  the  writiu|);«i  aad  Inileed,  the  work  a*  *  whole  maiit  ba  regarded  *e 
•Kp«r1<»(iC«t  i.<f  iht^  [taint  ttud  pr^^iimt  in  tb«  cructble  jiq  excelleat  R&d  eoQcl«a  «%panmal  of  tnudero  «tir> 
of  a  car«(iit,itDA)yitc,aBdUoa«jriiblt^uilud.andrikith-  ^ery,  and  aa  inch  It  will  be  fouad  a  mluiible  u%u 
fully  <<u.1<'  i,v.>ifd  to  bring  hi»  work  up  to  the  Icv^l  of  ,  book  for  the»{nd«ut»  aad  »  atefal  book  of  referimoe 
Tl'  litndard  of  practical  ^arget-y.      He  it  .Cktr  th^  g«aoriU  pr&fititioacft— A*.  X.  MmU  Journal, 


fr  ^Uilltk,  And  g\r9*  ua  opiolonK.  AQd  fene- 

•  uea,  lafitQ&d  of  ii  mere  riaumf  of  th« 
ia*uft»  <il  attiem.     He  ll•c^.•u^*^rv|^tlv<»,  hot  nut  hJda- 
ib4  by  aathnrUy.     liitd  vtylc  ie  Qli»iLr«  elegmot.  ftitd 
t^UriT.     liit^  »vrk  U  &a  Admirable  tex'tbookfaad 
«M  vonee     It  i«»  credit  to  AmHrteaii 

pr  I  r«>,  And  una  of  the  Arft  ripe  fruit* 

or:  :  Uy  tbe  blond  of  oor  late  aahappy 


Feb.  1S7-1 

lt$kTe«aa  great  pleafturn  to  call  IbantteiiMoa  of  the 
profe»«loD  to  tbla«xcelleat  Work  Our  kuofpjvdgeof 
tt«  tuleated  and  aceomplUbod  Author  Led  UB  to  cxp«ci 

from  hiia  a  rary  ▼A^''^^^|^'  '^ i—  ■•; "'^' to 

wtiloh  lie  b««re|>eair  ». 

fllably  devoiod  nmcij  ^^> 

waydiaappiiiaied,— V  .,  .,.  .«.,..  *.»*  ...*  vi.   ■,  i-,ii. 


pjRRlE  {  WILL/AMI  F.  R,  S.  E., 

pT\tf9S4tij>r  i*f  A'm  rgery  i  h  Iht  Un  ivertity  of  Abtirdmn, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Edited  by 

Jo8M  Nnit'L,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Peona.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  th* 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Ao.  In  one  rery  bandfome  ootaTO  ?olama  of  7^0  p*^«tt  with  516 
iUuatratiuns,  cloth,  $3  75. 


H 


AM  I L  TON  {FRANK  IT.),  M.D., 

Pro/rtKtfr  '\f  Frut-tHrts  ttH't  Di»U*cativns^  ^.,  fn  BdintUiMatp,  Mtd,  OriUf,  Htw  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 
TIONS. Fourth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  roluBia 
of  nesirly  800  pages,  with  several  hundred  illtistratiom.      Cloth»  Id  7>;  leather, $<^  7b. 

fi  I*  n,*[    .^f  f,uitm,'_  ,Mir  in).iPii!,iTi  fo  rrtviiiw  in  r.t.    mV.i.,  tr»-i',«rt  irhi^t.  M-r,  KpiTe  elwnyc  eoD'Idvred  the 
t*  work  u&  ihe  •objcet.     Ak 

£  at  AH  equAt  in  ttiv  IU«r»* 

-JJastott  Jf«i|,  and  Hurg, 


•>>  !,%idy  kuowo,  ibai  it  uiiiy 

r<  '  »Ay  ilinl  A  Of  w  edition  ti 

^    Jkk  ■-  ^.liAa  #Uii«ir  of  its  predeovA- 

mnat  t'Ui  i.'iifiier,  Oct.  14.  1671. 


y  I  lie  boat  work  ua  fractarea  aad  Die* 
lo«a^i.^ii»  iu  Uie  KngUih  laafetfe.^CTindaaa^  Mtd. 
M^p^rtvrg,  Oei.  lt»71. 

Wa  ftava  oaoe  non  btfora  at  Dr.  Hamilton's  ad  ml* 


joum,,  »Jflt.  1^  is?i. 

It  ta  utiue^eaaary  At  (hU  tifEietocomin«Tir1  thftbcvok, 
aKoeptto«ueb  aAere  beglaaeraia  th>f  lia 

parllealar  brma«b  of  aurgery.    Brery  :  r- 

fi^oQ  tD  thU  couDtry  Aad  ab^wd  kuow-  ni 

tru  .  lide,  And  one  whleb  th«7,  lu  r.  rmnua 

a  !  uaqaailAedly  reeonmend  nttba  hlgb* 

e>i  ^^a  aaf  l«apMi»,-<-Jf.  X.  Mwd,  Jt»«*>r4 

Del.  16,  1&7L 


28  HnifRY  C.  LiA^e  Publioations— (iSfwr^ry). 

pRICBSEN  [JOHN  E,\ 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 
gical Injuries,  Bbea«e»,  and  Oper»tkjn»,  Uevig^d  hy  Xht  iiiiUi«»r  from  the  Sisth  aod 
enlarged  Euf^lldh  Edition.  lUu^trated  by  omr  seven  hundretl  engravitiit*  ftn  woo«l.  To 
two  large  and  beautiful  uctnvo  voltiinei  of  urer  IT^^O  po^^^i  cloth,  fU  00  j  tefttber,  $U  QO 
{Latdf  hsutd.)  * 

Author^*  Prpfficfi  to  fhft  Nfip  Amtnt^^n  Edition. 

** ThefBTorable  reception  with  which  the  *  Seienee  nnd  Art  ot  Surgery'  hn*  been  hivnored  Hy  tht 
Burgicfll  ProfeHion  in  the  United  8ln(e«>  of  Aniericft  htia  been  not  only  %  eotiroe  of  deepfrmltArjk 
tion  and  of  just  prid**  to  me,  but  h;is  liiid  the  fiJiiiidnlion  of  mnny  jjroftfSJioOftl  fk'iei>«l«hit^  thil 
are  ntnonnrst  the  ngreenble  nnd  viifned  recollections  of  my  life. 

**I  biive  endenrored  to  mnkr  the  prej:ent  edition  of  this  work  moredeferving^thfin  llspredeeettfln 
of  the  fftvor  thnt  has  been  iiccorded  to  tbera.     In  coneeqnence  of  deJnys  »li»t  Kftte  uniivoitbMj 
O€0urrcd  in  the  publiciiiinu  of  the  Hijetb  BHtij^h  Edition,  time  ba^  been  tiffVfrded  to  me  lo  add  lotbU 
one  flevt-rul  p.fnigriipb?  which  Itruet  will  be  found  toincreji<*e  the  prii4;tioal  raJneof  the  wurk." 
Lo.voo.^,  Oei   i^7■i, 

On  no  former  edition  of  thi»  work  hna  the  uuthor  bestowed  more  pnina  lo  render  it  a  eomplet«  and 
satlsffkctory  expni^ition  of  Briiij<h  8«rgery  in  Ws  modern  ospe<*<«.  Every  portion  hn*  K*#r»  ••do- 
louBly  reviiied,  nnd  A  Inri^e  number  of  newillostratioiin  hftvc  1  liced.     In  m  "  "  lb* 

tonteriti]  thueadded  to  Ibt;  Ertglir^h  editi'»^  tbeaathrir  ho? fun  hi?  Americ  i.-ii 

mHtcrinI  as  baa  accumultiiled  since  the  pu^^iige  of  the  eheele  i  L        ^        i     preps  in  L.  i- :h.\t 

the  work  aa  now  presented  to  the  American  profewion,  contninn  his  latest  view*  and  ezperieoef. 

The  inere«?<e  in  the  «iie  of  the  work  baa  sefroed  to  render  nece^sitry  via  divl&ton  into  two  tvl- 
omes.  Great  care  bai  betrn  excrcii?ed  in  its  lypog^raphical  execution,  and  it  Is  confidently  pre- 
gentcd  as  in  erery  respect  worthy  to  mnintnin  the  high  reputation  which  hiM  rendered  it  a  HaDd< 
ard  autbuHty  on  this  department  of  medioni  science. 

ThtMie  ariT  «uly  a  f»>w  of  the  nulati*  la  whlrh  the  ,  statcn  In  his  proftce,  th«y  ure  not  Cdti8tt«>d  loaayoa* 
pin^sriuf  Pflitiim  of  Mr.  ErlchMfco'H  work  »vurp4,»&e»  ita  p^rlloUt  but  ttrp  ril1ffrit.t\r<'.f  ^f<5if»rnltT  tTimnri*  tbt 
]i  Thrijii|fhLiut   thMro  is  erlJcnce   of  n  ,  iobJi^ctA  of  n-  i  * -jif 

I  re,  nud  H^iJlcUddf  iu  ^eijtlii^  tb<*  paH^log  i  tltu  moft  rttii  •  fee 

L  if  rhfi  di*ft   which   reflffct**  the  grpsiie^t    he  that  wh^  '  r^na 

crr-iit  f.fi  Hit'  author,  aad  inncU  enhotice^  Mic  \'aliie  i  and  th*  ft 

of  bUwf»rk,     Wuciio  ouly  inimlrelhp  lnJii?flry  which     In  few  ia> 

huK  AiLdhlied  Air.  Erie  hue  u  ih«»i  tu  nuccet'-d,  miiid  the     forunit  ^uj,, 

dl*lraoH'»ri#.i>f  i4ciU<*  pi''*'^tlceJo  prudnclupf  vmnhalie-     Oct.  *>>,  ^^^'1 

wily  THH  hook  of  Tcfor«uce  and  Blody  for  Bnilsh  prnc-        »rj,o  entire  work,  conijilele.  a«   Ibe  creat  RafUftb 
titioD^r.-.  of  Kurgi-ry.—L^m^/a II  Lnar,^t,  Oct.  'it*.  1^72.       treatiB^^oB  Snrg^ryof  oor  own  tlrn^,  i^.  w.»  t%%  a««aft 

Conwtderable  clmuitw"  h>iv*>  bf«eti  mule  Iri  ihlis  (hil- !  niir  ro*d*ir«>  e<toivl)y  W(?li  v^^jDiiJor 

lion,  uud  oeiirt^  h  h(in<ti'^d  iit^w  initHtrntVons  hki^  '  Hiudont*  Mtid^  m^ii  book  ^'>  firftiteed 

beeaHdded.   Iltudlfnctih  kn  u  BinjiH  uiniipimfl  lo  ptital  '  pntctlliuuer  — i>MAiafi  Qi. 
out  the  liiterAtittEL'*  nud  j^dditlutin  ;  for,  aa  the  author  I 

JJRUITT  {ROBERT),  M.R.C.K,arc, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  rerlBed  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition,  lUni- 
Irated  with  fiinr  hundred  and  thirty  two  wood  engravings.  In  one  very  handjsome  octavo 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pagee,  cloth,  |4  00;  leather,  $5  OP, 

All  thnt  the  «nrgltnl  stttdeBt  or  practltloaer  oomid 
de»lre — D^tbtin  Qr*<«WeWy  Jimrnnt 

U  In  a  meet  admirable  book.    We  do  not  know 


wbeQ  we  hare  exanilaed  one  with  more  pleaanre.^ 
Botton  Med.  and  Hurg,  J&umal, 

lu  Mr.  DraUt^A  book,  tbongheontalalnf  otily  tome 
•evea  biiudred  pafe^t^  botti   the  priaciide*i  aad  the 


practire  of  Aiir<;«Ty  ar«  trotted,  and  eo  eleaflf  atd 
P«r«plciioQ«ly,  as  to  elnddnLe  every  imporUnt  lepic 

We  nave  exaioined  the  book  wrMt  thoroughly,  »Ad 
cnH  lay  that  ihiH  sncce«K  U  w^ll  ni<*rtted.  tiki  book, 
moreover,  poMe»»i^$  the  lac^tlrn&hlv  narit  tii  sxi?*  .»f 
hATjng  the  f«nbj<*rti  perfffcily  w*<Il  wn  :•»- 

ilfledf  and  of  hf^lDf  wrln<>Q  iu  &  st)  it^ 

iad  tacciact, — Am  Jourfnil  uf  Mid 


ASH  TON  {T.  J,). 
ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATIONS  Of 

THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS;  with  remnrk*«on  irabilual  Constipation.  Second  Am©ri«ia« 
from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  handsome  illustralioQi,  In  one  rtry 
beautifully  printed  octavo  rolume  of  about  300  pngct^  cloth,  $3  2&» 

T>JGELO  W  (HENR  F  J.),  mTJkT 

-^-^  Prfi/f.yfitr  rff  Sinrgmy  (n  tHt<  M*t^it4ii^h*t^>titU  Jf«f.  (JolU^, 

ON   THE   MECHANISM   OF    DLSLOCATION   AND  FRACTURE 

OP  THE  niP.  With  the  Redaction  of  the  Pbloeatjon  by  the  Flexion  Method.  With 
numerous  original  illuBtrntions.      In  one  \f^Ty  haDdsome  octavo  volame       Clolb   tS  SO 


TA  WmN  {GEORGE).  F.  R.  a  S.,  Engl. 

*^  AtiHitant  Surg**m  to  thi-  lit^pnl  L,nd'm  Ofhtflnhnti'  Mnftpltnf,  M'tort^htn,  Ac 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Imme- 
diate and  Remote  Effects,  With  abotit  one  huodred  iUustraiions.  In  one  y*ry  haJid 
iome  ootavo  voltime.  cloth,  $3  50 

It  tfi  an  adtQlrahle  pt«lcUcm.\  b^uli  Vat\xteU%\i«wliiad  bAdt  iiMDM  of^be  phT%»:^ hw^titm  M*dii»nt 
tmd  OuattU,  May  1^.  1^«7 


r 


Hbnbt  0.  Lba*8  Pubmoatiohs— (Sur^^tfry). 


M 


nRVANT  (THOMA.%  F.K.C^., 

*-A  Stttffmn  to  Qtty'n  Jfti^jtUal. 

THE  PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY,     With  over  Five  Ilumlred  En- 

graTfngs  on  Wood.     In  one*  tnrge  iind  r^rj  hAndsou^^  oc'tAvo  volume  of  ne»r1j  1000  page»| 
(tlotli,  $6  25  ;  leather,  rii!st!d  bunds.  |7  25.      {Jtt9$  hatted,  \ 
Afaln«  ttit  MiiHtor  gite«  n*  bl«  own   prKCLlei^,  hlA  .  nnr)  Mt[j^  ytg-t  U  \*  no  BKtro  ooiaplUOntt.     Th^  b«iok 
'   '     iiuT  <l?n^tniieJ»  by  )»UovrueAt-c<«,  ur  lh»<«.a  I  coiiiblurf  iiiucli  "f  r  -     -    - 

M  >*^plliil.     Thtn  feamrt*  iLdcl*  Joittt     merit  of    ihw   i 
hty  111  hi»Mt;ilP'inf^ut.>«  ihMt  io«iiuni     aIumjai  everjr  * 
i-<   lilmnt^ii  ulutt)«t  by  th'«  <sid>o  nT  i  ir<>rli  \«  unstir  ^ 

otc  ,  of  olhcr  »arij*ti>u«i  nrr  con-  }  the  rettnUx  of 


ownt>f  t1.'f:s,«u 


■rlf  ,<f  f^fi  mrifnul  TTlth  rbe 


ifl^^clf  l/  J/t 


[Imp  wtttk   U   Bot   *  CMminl^itloQ   of 
«  it  U  uoL  iiu  out'xeliipiodlft,  but  the 

;  ■■,  lui  ^'v;"..(lci(ti    poi.ntt',  o(  ii    tfi.iu  wliO 
.1  Linl  bud   hi*  .  Iiii 

■•,     The  w|..  -I 

Mr    Bryuin 
\V^<  ,iru  r'*artfletit  tbiii 
l{lv«  AabxiKattnl  ff^'tbi 
■N     lH"i||i     iMUbttf    4Utl     1 

.   ijtlata.      VVtf   CjHt 

I  to  b<T  without  it  — 
,  •!ud  J'Uurtnoey,  Augaul,  16':L 


,1  hutb 


11  idb^votrMF^  »U<1  grA(>b!c 


A«  «  mHOfml  nf  tb<*  practice  of  *Tirjj«ry  f»r  tb«  ti- 
ftf  lhi>  Atiidistil,  we  do  «i.'t  bonitntr  tn  prouounfd  ^l^ 
6r|iiot*»  book  H  nrNt'THie  work.  Mr,  HryAat  biii  « 
f«>(Kl  d^i*l  <if  tin**  .iognutlc  energy  which  goen  wllb 
ibe  cl«iir«  pfouoQuoed  opltiiuus  ^f  a  initu  wl]0>>e  fo- 
fltetloiDt  Htid  exp**rteuce  tiMve  moutdeid  »  churncirr 
aot  WftfitlTi:<;  Sn  Hrmnrnw  sn!  rificl^lmn.  At  ih^  myr\f< 
tir,  •  -lusiu  of  OU<i    A  ■ 

f.i ,  -  ««  ontr  Lm  ', 

IL"  .  u»  Htid  exce.l'     ' 

hi«   w  rk,      Hf  3Uii;<?a    111'.'   i»iiLulott*  of  vlbtM^  r(r-4-lj^ 


•'  I      Mr    iiry«iil 
''  \  portluaof  ih.N 

^■^  I  writer  it^.^m   . 

'  li  aot  ot»*  '.' 


work 

....,,..  ...J   .    ,j  .....  .        ,  :  I -in  lb* 

,   Jiort    tb«  c»«ct»n    Hud    trut*  way    MF^ 

rv[h  liU  mi  Inject,  it   wilt  i>rov<»  -a.   far- 

i„...  ,,.,.    ..    ,.,    umuu^'   tl>«j    Utiworoiii   surifirftl  t*itt- 

bkH>k»  winch  are  olfored  lo  tW^tadicttL, — iV.  1'.  Mmi. 


•  ?<«tnt   lnipr<iT4>d   HlHudiAi 
'   ■•iir^p — Jmerietm   Jonr/i 

1  S7J. 


^ 


£:LL*9  (X  SOELBERG), 

Pr**f«*(f%>t  nf  O^ihthiffmohii^  lu  King"*  (l»Utgt^  H<i»-pUnl,  Ar, 


A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  TFIE  EYE.     Second  AmerieaB, 

frum  the  Third  iiiid  KeYited  London  Edition,  with  addiiionR^  iUuittrated  with  num«rotii 

engravings  on  woo4t  and  tixiiolorcd  plutea      Together  wilb  B«lection»  from  th«  Tei*l<l7pe« 

of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.     In  one  large  Atid  very  b»nd««onie  octaro  rolume  of  ncnrly  800 

piiged  ;  cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $<1  00,     (AW*  Eftniy.) 

The  conliniied  demnnd  for  this  work,  both  in  England  juid  this  dounlry,  U  anfflcient  evidence 

thai  the  iiuthfirhiu  smceeedc^d  in  bttr  effort  1o  supply  within  n  rt^a'*onable  eompnfs  a  full  priv^tical 

digeji  <»r  ophthalmology  \ti  it«  most  tnydern  nspects,  while  the  cnU  for  repeated  edition?  has  en« 

»t      i  11  his  revisitmn  to  ui.ihii;iin  it^  po^itiun  tibreiwl  of  the  mo^t  recent   lnveftigaiion«  »nd 

iu  !•'.     In  ftg&tn  reprinting  it.  e^ery  effort  ht)t»  been   mude  to  adapt  it  thoroni^hly  la  tb« 

w.*.,.       ,  ,,,t  Americtm  practitioner.     8uoh  ttdditiuns  as  8ffem<?d  desirable  have  been   introduced 

by  the  «ilit*jr,  Dr.  I,  Minis  Hny.'t  and  th«nuuiber  of  illustration?  baithecn  largely  incrensed.     The 

ioiportance  of  tcsttjijes  &»  an  tiid  to  dinguo;)!;  h  ?o  aniversally  acknowledged  ut  the  present  day 

that  it  seemed  eirfeuliul  to  the  unuipletene$$  of  (he  wurk  that  they  sb^titd  be  added»  and  ««  th« 

aathor  reeommends  the  uee  of  tho^e  both  of  Jaeger  and  of  Snellen  for  different  porposes,  Felec* 

tioDS  have  been  made  from  each,  so  that  Xhts  practitioner  may  hnve  at  conitiinnd  all  the  niUiint- 

auce  necessary.     Although  enlarged  by  tine  hundred  p»ge^,  it  ha^  be<in  rt'tntned  at  the  fortner 

very  moderate  price,  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  voluraeti  beforo  the  profession. 

A  few  notices  of  the  previous  edition  are  «nhJoined> 

In  thXm  rftwpMt  the  work  before  a«  U  of  much  more  .  foaad  dtflloalt  to  the  •tadeot,  be  b»*  dw«tl  at  1«agtb 
,^^_i  .1  .  _— '  f  ral  practilloner  IbAu  tho»«  he^Vf     4ad  entered  into  foil  explaaatV^         "'   " 

t  .in  gUIng  every  per#no'»  7V4>wi(,     perDaat  of  it*  coDientu,  we  tmu 

t  Hpecify  Ibui^  whUh  Aid  uio«t  la     mead  tt  lo  *ll   whu  d(»"irfi  to  c 

t'  '  in  liiV'  tf^athor'tf  oplaluur,  (»r  iu  g«u«ral    workoaophbtalmioMrteQee.^lffvftvfiwv'ri'^  ,»"-i 

*r,  ,    !  ,  W«  have  no  he«Uatloa  In  rcoumtne udlag  |  uUi^  J*a.  JS70. 

♦^  J*«,  on  the  whoU,  of  all  Kngll^h  wurk»        Wia.Hit  d.iibl.  ob^^  »f  tb«  bpjit  workt  npon  t^i* 

!,  the  one  beii  adaptitd  to  the  wanlti  of  i  j,  , 
1  ac  It  I  iu  aer.  ^  A'f  i  nbu  ryh  JfctI,  /otirwal,    \ , 

\u^,        .         .  .  .     •■: 

A   t!.>iMl^.j  i^tr  rare  merit.     It  is  prartieal,  oonprt*    ibcoye/— X^i/f/iiriij'ii  Jftil. /(^urn-n,  frept.  i#0*» 
litfa*lvp«  And  yetcuue1i»e.  [Tpoutbo««)iubjeeit)  apuaUy  | 


-rill 


jd 


•nU- 


ik 


fA  CHEXCE  (JOHN  Z.).  F,  H.  C.  S., 
A  IIANDY-BOOK  OF   OPHTHALMIC    STTRGERY.  for  the  use  ol 

Practitioners.     Second  Kdition,  revised  and  enlarged.     With  nuuieroat  Uluitratioili.     Ill 
ODt  rery  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $3  00.     {Late/y  l§tw*d.} 

PnT  lb>'»«*.  1irtWir^T#»f,  who  mn#t  aotinina  the  care  of  i  (»dlllon  ibMH-i  o.,Tnfciri*  wttch  bavt  •j»njr«d  th*ennfl- 
'|i  '  vn,  and  who   »ra  tiia  '  deaee  \A  14« 

L  ibe^la^nk  workM  uti    imt      !  :«'d 

t;  >ibh*hti4  by  SiAllwvg     nud  tiu|  *te 

WeH^  U.l^r,  Htid   h(ct«,  Mr    l.nQreaee  will  prure  •     Bathor.  rtpr'-?ly  for  i\m    A»n"riiftc  -vJiU'ii  —Am, 
•alb  and  ifa«l  worthy  galde.    tie  ba«de»cHhea  la  thl»    i*mrn,  JThI,  ScUncM^  Jan.  1870. 


80  Henby  C.  Lia's  PuBLioATioire — {Surgery^  So,). 


rPHOMFSON  (Slli  HENR  F), 


Tkienl  8urff«*v  to  t7niverr(iv  C&llept  B'itpUat 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.    With 

illufftr«UonB  on  wfiod.     S«cnnd   Auiericon  from  the  Tin rd  English  Edition,     Iti   one  neat 
ootuTuToiuixie.     ( Nm rig  U«ady^ ) 
The8«  iflclarMn  •litDil  the  »vrer«  lM(.     Tlt«y  lire  \tX'  {  X\tK\  hlQta  so  ai«riil  Tor  the  stitdeiilu  »cd  pr«ii  Otm 
•lrBCtl7*  w^\thoat  b*l&f  tfldiouH,  »nd  nimple  withaat     r»la»bl«  t«  Ihe  jrooaKprftcUiloiiar.— ^VflH^NrpiA^  JK«1 
bfilDff  dlllfu^^.  ttnd  tbuy  tiii'lad«  uiKay  of  th«>»«  pri^c-  [  /oiirnaJ,  April,  lS6i«. 


DF  ri/£'  ^wtJfir  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHUA  AND  URINARY  FISTULiB.    With  pl&tea  and  wood-cut*»     Froni  ibi 
third  and  reriped  English  edition.    In  one  very  hundfiome  octaro  volume,  cloth,  $3  &0. 

Thb  c1»«?i(iril  work  hfi»  f^o  long  heen  recogaiied  ilb  a  standard  aatb<:}ritjr  on  Uf  ])«r|)l«xitig  sitb* 
Jtflti  that  it  Bbould  be  rendered  aeoenHJble  t^  the  American  profession.  Uavtni^  etijoyeJ  tbi 
adrantjigtr  of  ii  reviiion  at  the  hunde  of  the  author  within  a  few  months,  it  will  be  fuand  CoprcMUt 
bit  lat«st  viewfl  and  tu  he  on  a  lerel  with  the  moat  recent  advances  uf  «iirgieO'lsoieno«< 

WUU  «  work  HCfepled  »*s  </  -a't 

tabjocu  of  whicb  U  lreHt»t  an  '  "^f 

be  a  work  offeaperarog^atioa.     i  /  — 

meat  of  aar^tbor  editiua  of  a  work  wo  well  ittid  Uvur-  |  A7   Li^uin  Mrl,  Archii^tL^,  F«b.  l!57i>. 


D  T  THE  SA  XB  A  UTHQR.     {Jutt  Jstvtd. ) 

THE  DISEASES   OF   THE    PROSTATE,  THEIR    PATilULUG 

AND  TilKATMENT.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     In  one  very  hand^oraeocta^ro  roluuat  <rf 

7>bh  |>3gt>^,  with  tbirteea  plates,  plain  and  colored,  and  illustrations  on  wood.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

This  work  h  reeogniiKed  in  EngUod  as  the  leading  authiirily  4m  it$  xnbject,  and  ia  pretentiof 

it  to  the  American  profieejiun,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found   a  truBtworibj  and  satisfaetorf 

guide  in  the  treatment  of  an  obscure  and  important  clustf  of  afTectionE. 


I 


yU-ALES  (PHILIP  S.),  M.D.,  Surgeon  U,S.N. 


MECHANICAL  THERAPEUTICS:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Sargicd 

Apparatus,  Appliance*,  and  Elementary  Operaliuns:  eoabracing  Minor  Surgery,  Band- 
aging, Orthopraxy,  and  the  Treatment  of  Fraotureji  and  Dielocalions.  With  six  bundrtd 
and  forty-two  ilJuslrationa  on  wood.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  voluoae  of  aboot 
70(1  pagei  :  oloth,  $5  75  ,  leather,  |0  75. 


/TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S,),  M,D., 

*  hrt^turvr  an  Mrd,  Juri^.  and  Chtminiry  in  Qujf'e  M^pUat 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.     Seventh  American  Edition^     EcUteti 

by  Oiiun  J.  Rkesk,  M.D.,  Prcf  of  Med.  duriap.  in  the  Ciniv.  of  Peon.  In  ona  lac^ 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  'JOO  pnges.     Cioth,  $5  00  j  leather,  |6  t>0*     [Naw  Jltf^uiv  ) 

In  preparing  for  the  preia  thb  tnventk  Anjericau  eilitiou  of  the  **  Manual  tt  >  ru* 

denee'  the  editor  bii8»  Ibrougb  the  courtesy  of  Br.  Tnylor,  enjoyed  the  ver}  of 

oouiDuiting  the  sheets  of  Ibe  new  ediliou  of  the  authtir  d  lari^'er  work,  "  Tbe  i\  u.  m  i^ 

tice  of  JVitdiiuil  Jurisprudence, **  which  ia  now  ready  for  publication  in  London.     Tii;  i 

him  to  introduce  the  unthor^s  latent  views;  upon  the  topice  dtecussed,  which  ore  beii'  > 'i 

the  work  fully  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  ni>ie.i  of  the  former  ediior^  Dr.  Hart«borne,  as  »l*o  the  numerouf  valanble  referen«««  U> 
American  practice  and  decii>ioBfi  by  hu  ^nccvBrnr,  Mr.  Fenrote,  bnve  been  retained,  Wttb  but  few 
fligbt  exoeptions;  they  wilJ  be  fouod  incloBjsd  in  brnokeli^,  di^linguisbtd  by  the  letters  ^11.)  and 
(P.)-  Tbe  additiona  mude  by  the  present  editor,  from  the  matLTiui  at  his  command,  amount  to 
ftbottt  one  hundred  pugeK;   and  hU  own  nQtes  are  designated  by  the  letter  (K.K 

Several  subjeet*.  not  I  rented  of  in  tbe  former  ediiion,  have  been  noticed  in  the  prwcbl  one, 
and  the  work,  it  U  hoped,  will  be  IWund  In  morit  a  continuance  of  the  uoufldence  whicb  il  hoft  to 
long  enjoyed  as  a  jitfindard  aalhurity. 

jgr  TBS  SAMB  AUTHOR,     [/foa  Readv.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JUKISPRU- 

DK^JCE.     Second    Edition,  Revised,  with   ntimeroua  Illustrationfl.     In    two  very  larg:* 

octavo  volumes,  olotb,  $10  00;  leuther,  $12  00. 
This  groat  work  is  now  reoogniied  in  England  aa  the  fulloat  and  moat  antboritativo  tf«ati»e  OA 
e^ery  department  of  it«  important  subject.     In  laying  it,  in  it«  improved  form,  boforv  Iho  Ainari* 
ean  prolc.^aian,  the  publUher  trusts  tbat  il  will  assume  the  same  poaitioQ  ia  this  ooaatrj. 


Hknbt  C.  Lba's  Publioations — (Psychological  Medicine j  (Be).      31 
rpUKE  (DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

J.  Joint  author  of  "  The  Manna?  of  Pnychologieal  Medicine,''  Ae. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LNFLUENCK  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the 
Iinngination.  In  one  hunclsonie  octavo  volume  of  416  page?,  cloth,  $3  25.  {Just  Issued.) 
The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  show  not  only  the  effect  of  the  mind  in  caua- 
Ing  and  intensifying  disease,  but  also  its  curative  influence,  and  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
the  imagination  and  the  emotions  as  therapeutic  agents.  Scattered  facts  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  long  been  familiar  to  the  profession,  but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect 
and  sy««tematize  them  so  as  to  render  them  available  to  the  practitioner,  by  establishing  the  seve- 
ral phenomena  upon  a  scientific  basis.  In  the  endeavor  thus  to  convert  to  the  use  of  legitimate 
medicine  the  means  which  have  been  employed  so  successfully  in  many  systems  of  quackery,  the 
author  has  produced  a  work  of  the  highest  freghneiss  and  interest  as  well  as  of  permanent  value. 

fiLANDFORD  [O.  FIELDING),  M.  />.,  F.  R.  C  />., 

-A-^  Lfiftfirtr  on  Psychological  MMiicine  at  the  School  of  St.  George' ft  Hospital,  Jtc. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.     With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Gouflnement  of  the  Insane.     By  Isaac  Kay,  M.  D.     In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  471  pages;  cloth,  $3  25.     {Just  Issued.) 
This  volume  is  presented  to  meet  the  want,  so  frequently  expressed,  of  a  comprehensive  trcA- 
tise,  in  moderate  compass,  on  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  insanity.    Tu  render  it  of 
more  value  to  the  practitioner  in  this  country,  Dr.  Ray  has  added  an  appendix  which  affords  in- 
formation, not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  so  accessible  afurm,  to  physicians  who  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  to  take  action  in  relation  to  patients. 

It  satiKfle*  a  want  which  mast  have  beeu  sorely  actnally  Hoeo  In  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat- 
felt  by  ihe  bat«y  general  praetitionerM)f  this  country,  meat  l'«»r  them,  wc  Und  in  Dr.  Blaudford'^  work  a 
It  ti&k^^  tho  furm  of  a  mHUual  of  clinical  description  conttiderabl^  advance  over  previont«  writing)*  on  the 
of  the  varlons  forms  of  Insanity,  with  a  description  subject.  Hi<»  pictures  of  the  varlouK  forms  of  mental 
of  the  mode  of  examining  peraonH  AUiipected  of  in-  '  diiteaHe  are  8o  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fail 
•auiiy.  We  call  particular  attention  to  thin  feature  ,  :o  be  htruck  with  tholr  fiuperlorlty  to  ihoKe  given  in 
of  the  book,  ax  giving  It  a  unique  value  to  the  gene-  i  >rdiaary  manuals  In  the  Eugllnh  language  or  ^so  far 
ral  practitioner.  If  we  pasH  from  theoretical  confide- ;  as  our  own  readiug  extends)  in  any  other. — Lvndon 
ratiouci  to  descriptions  of  the  varieties  of  Hisanily  as  ;  Practitiontr,  Feb.  1871. 

ImVSLOW  [FORBES),  M^D~ dTc.L,  ^c^ 

ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  DISORDERS 

OF  THE  MIND;  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and  Pro- 
phylaxis. Second  American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  cloth,  $4  25. 
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TEA  (HENRY  C). 
-^  SUPERSTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    ON    THE   WAGER  OF 

LAW,  THE  WAQER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.     Second  Edition, 

Enlarged.      In  one  handsome  volume  royal  12mo.  of  nearly  500  pages;  cloth,  $2  76. 

{Lately  PubUsJted.) 

We  know  of  no  single  work  which  contains,  in  so  i  Interesting  phases  of  human  society  and  progress.  .  . 

•mail  a  coiupax»,  so  much  illubtraliveof  tbesiraugeNt  '  The  fulnens  and  breadth  with  which  he  hai*  carried 

operatious  of  the  human  mind.     Foot-notes  give  the    out  his  comparative  survey  of  this  repulsive  field  of 

authority  for  each  statement,  showing  vast  research  ,  history  [Torture],  are  such  as  tu  preclude  our  doias 

and  wonderful  industry.    We  advise  our  ctm/rires   Justice  to  the  work  within  our  present  limits.     But 

to  read  this  book  and  ponder  its  teachings. — Chicago    here,  as  throughout  the  volume,  there  will  be  found 

Med.  Journal,  Aug.  1670.  i  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  a  critical  grasp  of  the 

As  a  work  of  curious  inquiry  on  certain  outlying    philosophical  Import  of  facts  which  will  render  Mi. 

points  of  obsolete  law,  "Superstition  and  Force"  iS  '  1^»  »  ^"^^'^  ^^  "^''/^i",*  value  to  the  historical  sto- 

Me  of  the  most  remarkable  books  we  have  met  with,  j  dent.-Low<<on  baturd^iy  HtvUw,  Oct.  8.  1870. 

--London  AthentEum,  Nov.  3,  1866.  ^g  ^  l^^lt  „f  ^^^^j  reference  on  the  subject,  it  is  of 

He  bah  thrown  a  greatdealof  light  upon  what  mast  I  the  highest  valae.—  fFe#fm<n^er  Sevieto,  Oct.  1867. 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iastroetive  as  well  as  | 

Df  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Laiey  PublUhed.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OP  THE  TEM- 

PORAL  POWER—BENEFIT  OF  CLERQY— EXCOMMUNICATION.  In  one  large  royal 

12mo.  volume  of  516  pp.  cloth,  $2^75. 
The  «tory  was  never  told  more  calmlv  or  with  .  literary  phenomenon  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  first 
greater  learning  or  wiser  thought.   We  doubt,  indeed,  '  American  houses  is  also  the  writer  of  some  of  Ita  moat 
If  any  other  study  of  this  fleld  can  be  compared  with  I  original  books.— Lomfon  Athenaum,  Jan.  7,  1871. 
this  for  clearnesii.  accuracy,  and  power. -CA<cayo  ;      jjr.  Le*  has  done  great  honor  to  himhelf  and  thU 
Bxamtner,  Uec.  lb<0.  ,  country  by  the  admirable  works  he  ha»  written  oa 

Mr.  Lea's  latest  work,  "StadleslnCharch  History,"  ecclesiological  and  cognate  subjects.  We  have  already 
fully  bU(>taius  the  promise  of  the  flrvt.  It  deals  with  |  had  occasion  to  commend  his  "Supersiliion  aad 
three  subjects — the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of  Force"  and  his  "  History  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy.** 
Clergy,  and  Kxcommunicatton,  the  record  of  which  The  present  volume  Is  fully  as  admirable  In  It*  me- 
has  a  peculiar  importance  for  the  Knglishetadent.and  thod  of  dealing  with  topics  and  la  the  thoroughness- 
it  a  ehaptar  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as  .  a  quality  sofrequently  lacking  In  American  authors- 
Anal.  We  can  hardly  paea  from  oar  meatlon  of  auch  with  whloh  they  are  in veatlgated.— i^.  T.  Journal  qf 
works  as  these— with  which  that  on  "Sacerdotal  Peyehol.  AfscKctiM,  July,  1870. 
Celibacy"  should  be  iaeladed— wlthoat  noting  the  I 
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